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Sereniſsimo, Potentiſsimo Litera- 
tiſsimoque Principi ac Domino noſtro 
Facobo, Dei gratia magnæ Britanniæ, Franciæ 


& Hibernie regi, fidei Defenſori, Qc. 


hominum vires reſpondent, & inaſſueta ſcriptioni ma- 
i nus, merito me, dum rem pararem, deterruere quo 
minus Auguſto tuo nomini inſcriptam vellem; Rex 
ſereniſſime & tui ſeculi longe literatiſſime; ita de- 
mum conſcientia animi integri, ſed quorundam ( quos minime 
decuit) obtrectatione tentati, ad cam me impulit recte factorum 
fiduciam,uti primum libenter ad tuam Majeſtatem proyocaverim, 
quem felicitas Publica, cum primis Literaria, non Orbis modo 
noſtri ſed & xm Imperio admovit. Enimvero ut taceam eam 
quam exteræ Gentes in tuis, egregie ſcriptis amant & admirantur 
runde, interior illa * quam ante annos aliquot in altera no- 
viſſime in Cantabrigienſi Academia publiciſq; Comitiis ſub tuis 
Auſpiciis habitis, ſignatam exhibuit Majeſtas tua; non ſinit me 


qubitare litem hanc de re literaria Tuo Tribunali ordinarie com- 


petituram. Duo igitur ſunt quæ huic operi affigunt ſi non affingunt 
crimina, mihi ipſi tertium. Primum idqʒ maximum, nefas eſſe ducunt 
Artis Myſteria ignobili vulgo proſtituiſſe. Secundum, velamen 
Nase e e e icitiam quaſi in propatulo ponere. Tertium, 
Alliberalis eſſe ingenii arguunt in aliena quercu lignari, Qæ fingu- 
Aua quidem amoliri, ut mea plurimum intereſſe ſentio, ita ſup * 
obteſtor Majeſtatem tuam, pro eo, quo coronatæ incedunt vixtu- 
tes tux, Candore ut tantiſper tua tempora demorer dum totidem 
momentis molimenta iſthæc diruam. Atq; primum me movit non 

YO 0. 9.» _ 


I ſuſcepti moles operis, cui vix cujuſvis noſttorum 
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modo ſer iptorum Veterum Græcorum, Latinorum, Arabum 
recepta conſuetudo, qui ad unum omnes Artes quiſq; ſuas cu- 
juſvis generis indigitarunt; ſed & Neotericorum ſchola Medico- 
rum, qui Patrio Idiomate vel primum donarunt inventa Anato- : 
mica, vel poſtea traduxerunt; cujus rei locuples mihi teſtis eſt 
ars quæque Europæ maxime literata, Hiſpaniam dico, Gallias, 
161 Germaniam. Neg; vero in noſtra Anglia ſi- 
luit hæc Muſa, aut poſtliminio tantum recepta eſt ; ſed ſuperiori 
ſeculo nata, ſub Patre, Filio, Filia, potentiſſimis & literatiſſimis 
Principibus ter quidem inſtaurata, ſed deſtituta fomentis in Cu- 
nis adhuc vagire deprehenditur: ſiquidem ut urbium Imperio- 
rumq;, ita literarum ſua ſunt & lenta tempora quibus oriuntur, flo- 
rent, ſeneſcunt & tandem intereunt. Taceo illa, maxima quidem, 
ſed commemorata nobis libro primo, rationum momenta, qui- 
bus ab utilitate, a voluptate, a neceſſitate ipſa, quotquot mortali- 
um ſumus, cogimur, trahimur, allicimur in Communionem Natu- 
ralis Sacramenti ſummæ Magni Opificis ſapientiæ & bonitatis. 
Quis ora erecta dedit & oculos verſicolores? quis narium per- 
forationes & ſinuoſas aurium tornavit Cochleas? quis venarum 
arteriarumq; rivos & aquæductus diſtribuit, nervorum tetendit 
rigiditates, oſſium 5... poſuit, cutis effloreſcentiam & membrana- 
rum expanſa dilatavit? quis artus artuumq; digitos diviſit, fir- 
mavit pedes, poros & ipiracula terebravit? quis excavavit pul- 
monum Bronchos ſpirituſq; reciprocatiories inſtituit ? quis motus 
cordis geminos; intermediam quietam, & concluſæ vitæ ſubſulta- 
tiones m uſqʒ limitavit? quis viſcerum coagulavit conglomerata 
Parenchyma ta? quis Senſuut <->; Anima Regiam ſtipavit, 
Cerebrum Falce diviſit, arcuatam Concamerationem medullæ, 
ſpeculumq; luci dum diſpoſuit? quis fpirituum Animalium diſter- 
minavit conceptacula, reticulum mirabile plexumq; Choroidem 
innexuit? Dies me deficeret, ſi ventriculi Chylofin, inteſtinorum 
volumina, Meſeraicarum ſuctus, hepatis ſanguiffcationem & Ana- 
ſtomoſes mirabiles; fi lienis defæcationem, renum emulctus, veſi- 
carum collectiones, teſtium irradiationes, uteri ſenſus, & mille artes 
Naturæ minimis particulis ingenitas prædicem: quæ ſi non ſingu- 
la, at præcipua tamen noviſſe, cujus Deus bone non intererit? Cir- 
cumgerimus ignota miracula & ſectamur quiſquilias, extra nos 
quærentes dum domi peregrinamur. | * 
t 
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| Dedicatorid Wy | 
At obſignata, inquiunt, Myſteria Arti reverentiam, Artifici 
dignitatem pariunt. Scilicet, is ſemper mos fuit hominum vel illi- 
teratorum, vel quæſtui inhiantium, Religiones Arteſq; tanquam 
ſerb:io concluſas gerere; ne vel fœdæ argui poſſint inſcitiæ, vel emo- 
lumenti tantillum ſibi detrahi ſinant: quanquam ſi legitima virtu- 
tis præmia ſpectent, non aliunde cumulatius noſtri ordmis homi- 
nibus ſubmmiſtrari ſentiant; quam ab 1s, qui vel leviter initiati va- 
nos etiam metus expaveſcunt, vel altius inſtituti fidam Artem ut 
agnoſcunt, ita cum opus eſt expoſcunt & amplectuntur. Sed ſi 
neq;veterum calcare viam, nec recentium laudabili inſtituto inſi- 
ſtere velint ut illorum obſequi poſſint voluntati, quos vel diverſa 
ſtudia vel occupationes a literis alienæ minus idoneos reddiderunt, 
qui . eue Anatomicorum orationem percipiant; at certe Juven- 
tuti Chirurgicæ ne invideant; qui cum de noſtra Repub. Colonia 
ſint, æquum eſt eas leges, ea jura teneant quibus & ſibi decori & 
Ai Sam res eſt, uſui eſſe poſſint: Qui idcirco non ingenio Stro- 
matico inſtituendi, aut Cothurnatis Ciſſioniiſq; crepidis induendi; 
ſed per genuina Artis præcepta facili methodo 2 ut quæ 
domi vel ſuo marte, temporum injuria, vix conſequi poſſunt, no- 
ſtra opera ſibi abunde ſuppeditata cognoſcant, eaq; ita mitigata 
ut poſſint concoqui. Neq; enim ubivis terrarum Doctores Medici 
adſunt, aut Cujuſvis fortunæ eſt ſtipendium Medicum numerare; 
an igitur neceſſum habeant perire eos omnes, quorum vel res angu- 
ſta vel habitatio a Medicorum frequentia ſecluſa eſt? 
At ſaltem ſecreta Naturæ revelanda non funt,neq; auribus ocu- 
liſve objicienda quæ male feriatorum mentes & paſcant & incen- 
dant. Veniunt hie mihi mat repetenda -_ dudum adduxi 
de conſilio omnium Seculorum, Nationum, Hominum, quorum 
nemo harum partium Hiſtoriam detrectaverit; de admiranda 
Divini Creatoris in his iiſdem partibus ſapientia; de Adminiſtra- 
tionum circa eaſdem neceſſitate; quæ co magis urgere ſoleat quo 
ſymptomata plerumq; inducunt ut graviora & triſtioraita, maxime 
BENT Quid quod . wu: ſacra Rachaels Menſes, Puerpe- 
rarum profluvia, Carnis ſalivationem in Gonorrhcea, ſemen Con- 
cubitus. Saræ vu, ale quam admodum violenter, inquit Stephg- 
mu, ſeminis Conceptionem pro Emiſſione interprerantur, deſert- 
berenonerubuit, At tribuendum eſtaliquid pudicitiæ. Certe qui- 
dem & nos non parum tribuimus, & quoad fieri potuit, re non neg- 
A9 lecta 
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lecta quæ ſub manibus erat, honeſtis Circumlocutionibus argu- 
mentum molle exaſperatum reddimus; ubi propoſito inſiſtendum 
erat, Philoſophica diſputatione Lectoris mentem in diverſum tra- 
himus, Ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. Icones non aliæ ſunt 
quam quæ noſtro hoc ſeculo centies impreſſæ ubiq; terrarum cir- 
cumferuntur,piis Principibus & Rebuſpub: approbatz ; non aliæ 
quam quæ Virgini caſtiſſimæ Eligabethæ ſacro ſantz memoriæ 
principi Dedicatæ & in manus traditæ ſunt. 

Deniq; dignitatem mihi exprobrant Academicam, quod aliorum 
veſtigiis inſiſtens de alieno prodigus, de proprio parcus fuerim. 
Neg; ſane diffitebor me ſanguinem ſuccumq; hauſiſſe ex aliis ; at 
Methodum, Limina, Limamq; noſtra voco, inſuper quæ ſæpe- 
numero in Diſquiſitionibus occurrunt partes meas Addidi eti- 
am plurimorum Anatomicorum *xw"» ſuffragia, retractationes, 
demonſtrationes #-C(« quz omnia vel colligere, vel collecta repetere 
unde deſumpta ſunt & ſuis quæq; locis diſponere non nudi eſt 
Tralatoris; quanquam fuerunt & inter nos ſunt viri valde docti 

uorum divina longe ſequor & veſtigia ſemper adoro, quibus trans- 
— munus faſtidio non fuit. 


—Etiam Parnaſſia Lanrus 
Parva, ſub ingenti matris ſe ſubjicit umbræ. 


Neq; hoc mihi jure quis audaciz loco imputayerit fi remigem 
prius eſſe me velim quam ad gubernacula manus admoverim, neq; 
ſocordiæ ſi proprio utar remigio. Atq; niſi ego fallor, fi quis in 
hoe modal mecum deſudaverit & pedem pedi contulerit; ſentiet 

rofecto fe f 397 e, ita præcipitiis & præruptis anfracti- 
— totus hic ager ſcatet. Mitto viſcerum viam perplexam & ſpinis 
obſitam, quæ tot artis proceres colliſit: quas vaſorum Conjugati- 
ones, quæ divortia, quam implicitas divaricationes, rimari, ſequi, 
& in ſuos alveos deducere oporteat? Muſculorum nomina, origines, 
progreſſus, implantationes; Subſtructorum oſſium appendices, 
proceſſus, perforationes, ſuturæ, harmoniæ, gomphoſes, diar- 
throſes, ſynarthroſes, enarthroſes, arthroidiæ, ginglymoi; eorun- 
dem ſynchondroſis, ſynſarcoſis, ſyndeſmoſis, & mille tædia ſuperan- 
da ſunt; immenſum maris æquor arandum. ante quam fugientem o- 
ram prehenderis. | Pak 
Artem 
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Artem tracto tentatam quidem ante me, ſed ſubſultim & levi pe- 
de, ab its quorum voluntates probaveris potius quam facultates, qui 
tamen cum primum ad eee 196 fuerunt, merito ſuo Primipili 4 
me audient. In noſtro opere fidem inyenies & indefeſſam diligenti- 
am; orationem, non illam quidem ornatam (qui poteram in ab- 
rupta re?) ſed evidentem & dilucidam; verborum etiam delectum, 
ſed non tam quæ delectet quam quæ inſtruat, quamquam & ipſa 
Artis vocabula adjunximus, ſed reddita, ut apud me lector ſeipſum, 
apud alios, iſtos ipſos intelligat. 

Atq; hactenus conſilii mei rationem, ita ut teneor, expoſui, quod 
ut Majeſtatis tux bona cum venia ſit humillime & obnixe conten- 
do. Faveas primit üs creſcentis Indolis, quæ fi ſub tuo Sole adole- 
verit & juſtam tandem maturitatem conſequuta fuerit, non indig- 
nos fructus retributuram confido. Interim a Te pro meo opere 


an pro Tea Deo Opt. Max. I, d. ſupplex efflagitabo. 


Sereniſſimæ Majeſtati tuæ 
Subditus De voti ſimus, 


Hax IA Crocvs, 


ereniſsimo, Potentiſsimoque 
Principi ac Domino noſtro Carolo, 
Dei gratia magnæ Britanniæ, Francie &. 


Hibernie regi, fidei Defenſori, Qc. 
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Vi Liber a Patre tuo Divini ingenii Principe olim 
aſſerebatur, idem five emolita five emollita Invidia 

& votiſq; vulgi non vulgaribus denuo requiſitus, poſt- 
Q liminio jam redit exutalabe renovatus; Repertitq ; 
Auſpicium a te CAROLE Rex Invidte: ſimul 
hoc, teſtatam ut habeas a me & perpetratam voluntatem inſervien- 
di (pro mea tenuitate) Studiis Compendioq; tuorum. | 
Quas vires, quoſq; progreſſus ſub Patre tuo Teq; Principibus 
Artes omnes ſumpſerint fecerintve, teſtis eſt non Tua ſolum 
Britannia, ſed Terrarum Orbis. Taceo reliquas; in Noſtra Me- 
dicina, Res Pharmaceutica ante annos aliquot publico Collegii 
noſtri conſilio inſtituta, Kegia Authoritate dudum ſtabilita eſt. 
Medicinæ praxis ejuſq; Apparatus omnis ante Seculum Curia- 
tis comitiis egregie ſubſtructus, vitium nondum fecit; præter- 
uam quod 1 aliquam- multi, Acuti ſcilicet actionum 
R, Cantores Formularum, ſyllabarum Aucupes (Ci 
ceronis hæc Elogia ſunt) qui linguam contra jus faſq; venalem 
habent & proſtitutam, dum Edicti evolvunt plicaturas , om- 
nem Litigandi Articulum vexare ſoleant. Pars Anatomica 
illuſtrata quidem eſt a meiſthoc opere, {ed penitius ab Har- 
| veyo 
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veyo tuo, viro ingenioſiſſimo juxta & oculatiſſimo culta & locu- 
pletata: Sola Chirurgia Idiomate noſtro inculta adhue jacet, 
quam tamen ſi Tu erectam velis ae jubeas, non deerunt credo ex 
tuis qui eam ex hoc veterno ſtrenue impigreq; & moliantur & 
vero aſſerere valeant. Vna Arundo eaq; læthalis hæret adhuc 
Medicæ Artis lateri, ſed & non minus ea Peſtis ſaluti publicæ 
inſidiatur;inſanam Empericorum audaci am volo. Gens illiterata, 
illiberalis, temeraria, male - ſuada, ne durius (Tuam Celfitudinem 
reveritus)dicam. Hanc tu compeſce Optime Regum, 
unaq; exiſtimes, Te non tam nobis Medi- 
by cis quam publicz incolumitati 
conſuluiſſe. 


Sereniſſimæ Majeſtati tuæ 
Subditus De voti ſimus, 


HxrxlAR Cocvs. 
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N of the ſane; Helkiab Crook, Doctor in Phy⸗ 
8 fick, wiſheth happy and proſperous ſucceſſe in your b 


ROFESSION, 


T Maſters and Worſbipfull Friends, As from the firſt I intended 
ib Labour unto your beboofe ; ſo now having by Gods aſſiſtance 
brought it to an end, J offer unto you as « token of my Lowe : Not 
that I doubt, but there are ſome among you who as themſelves 


end in uo need of my belpe, fo they are alſo able to have ſet out this 
anner with greater variety and to have Cooked it fitter for you as 
being better ac gu ed with jour diet and appetites, But becauſe it is now 4 long 


time fene your Baniſter (that good old man) firſt preſented you with a ſervice of 
this kind und m mas bath ſeconded him ;Tbave adyentured to commit unto you theſe 
my ferſt fruits, which if you ſhall kindely entertain and make ſuch uſe thereof as I may 
not than vy labour” misbeſtowed, you ſball encourage me cheerfully to run on that 
conrſe Whith Fhave pro pounded to my ſelfe to further your profiting in that Noble 
Art which you har taken upon you to profeſſe, For when I firſt began, I intended 
tbe Anatomy to be but an entrance int o 4 works of Chirurgery which I had digeſted 
570 4 forme fit, a Ithinke, firſt to ground and eſtabliſh you in the Principles and The- 
ory or Cintemplative part of your profeſſion, and after to build you up unto the pra- 
Fice ' ſame. Ard becauſe the Body of Man is the ſubjeR of your Art without the 
dhe whereof i is impoſſhble for a ( hirurgeon to work wit b any confidence or cer- 
amy of ſurreſſt, 1 began with Anatomy. 
M ibe next place may in time follow a Difcourſ e of the Conſtitution of mans body as 
be en ſoyerh a perfect or apportionated bealth by a due Mixture of the principles whereof 
be conſiſtethʒ of the Temperament of each part ariſing from that mixture ; of the Offiz 
ces or Funftiong proceeding from that Temiferament,and ſuch other things as will fall 
in with the ſame. For # it ij arile in Geometry, that Rectum eſt index ſai & ob⸗ 
Yiqni, That which is Right meaſureth both it ſelfe and that which is crooked; 
— our Art, be that Momes what ſbould bee the naturall diſpoſition of every part 
will" be'beſt able to judge when Nature declineth from that integrity, and bow farre 


* 


tbe dreliiatiou i from the true and genuine conſtitution, Ihis part indeed is Pbiloſopbi- 
'call;but it may be maile ſo Nase that a very reaſonable capacity ſball be able to appre⸗ 


heut it, Aer you bave knowledge of the bealtbful aud ſound conſtitution which i the 
rule of the reft you nnſt be tangbt the Natures Differences, Signes and prognofticks of 
"diſeaſes, ſo fare as is neceſſary 4 Chirnrgeon ſbould know, that is to ſay, of Tumors 
"or Apoſtemations,of WoundsUlcers, Luxations Frattures,and the like, Then fol- 
lomet h the method of Curing by Indications,which are many and intritate, but et they 


may 


1 
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may be referred not(without great labor)co outward diſeaſes G. illuftrated 25 — 
ples to wake the bitter impriſig In the next plate I ,; 

operat ibus of Chirurgery in e gonrall,hivets' be: Liftrume 1 of y0 

long; Engines, Swathes „Ties Bands aud Ligatur er deſcribed by Jippaccate 

Oribaſius, ana thoſe al ſo of the new 79 — geons inventions,with their Fig 

Pret ationi, and manner of. application, Afterw 4 the & ations 7% pati 
viſion, Simple and Compound; Simple in or o an 75 ſtion; Com nd 
tion and xtirpation, To Junction alſo Simple 2220 Compound, Si 
Adaption and the way bow to Containthem ſo fitted togetber. C on pb 
on of ach decayed Natural parts 'as * be reſtore] Ent ate 


le in, 


bees and ſuch as are virulent, . dent ue 

of Luxations alſo and F rare with} ject 0 ol md accidents. After 
generall diſeaſes which bel, long to the wh le Þ ody as the Ge owt th 

zels,the Pox of both. kind i he Plague and [u like: — ofth 5 Ag? 
ſes from the Head to the Foot ypherein the Chiru 72555 elp (| | 

the matter of Chirurgery, that e the Natuie ofe Drugs. He, 

which Le bath need to uſe;of their corre 

compounding bg Medicines. For I conceive 72 t 

Fhyſic k; und therefgre of C ah 5 C1 N 0 5 
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5 of Minerals,do obtrude pon the world bas 
ſons giming indedll at nothing ſo inuch (if at any thing elſe) 
und the arte e. of their ignorante which would W f 
7150 bald communicate their praftice to Apotbecaries as other in 
„ do. Bit of the « Thave ſpo Rin more largely in an Auimadver ſion ao 
her edu hw xe E atinie and (ball have freter occaſion to * 
Herbe here when J Pull be 26 plain a gainft thoſe that cone in my way. 

To reruru wbence have digreſſed, Hippocrates the Father and Author of Phy- 
ficktbe trac patterne of in ennith, put forth ont clauſe is the Oath which bimſ. ; 
ſolemaly too , aud which he wonld have all Phyſitian take, that they ſbould not cut 
49 man forth Stone, but leave that work for them that accuſtome them ſelvento per- 
form itz a knowing he ould find work enough to fit bis minde for greater difficuls 
tier, On tbe other 2 the Chirurgeon ſhould comem himſelf with the limits of bit 
profeſſion aid not aſurpe upon the profeſſion. of the Phyſtian which be doth- (ſont. 
Fimes mndeed for bis Props (dome without the detrument of the patient Eſpecially 

has Orv om; 7 2. Id not deny bit that 4 Chirurgeon, yea a 


5 be 9 28 foundations and build thereafter upon them may 

re, ure bed e by fus: but it is not ordixtary for men of 
Trades or other profeſſtom to be ſo nalified; the more honour it is for them 
ork if every man ould contain bimſelf within his own Teatber aud 
guided by right reaſou and big reaſon warranted by experi- 

ſe wany acre . woe wee, as art way 


Li i that the Phyſtion 6b ige ignorant in the Chimes 

the Chirurgeon that in not egi guide bimſelf, to et 

arme him 2550 to amend a fault when it ee for the work, 

oY to be more |, for bim'then expedientʒ more honorable to be 

Tae dow hen prob to do it thingh be be never ſo'well able, Albeit to 
ths oa four wore clnimox'on the Chirnrgeons part then us che 
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care be not careful to diſtinguiſh them. Finally,you have Anatomies both private for 
your profiting and public k for th bonour & reputation of your Company read iu your 
mother tongue; And truly me thought it did me good to ſer ſo grave a company of gom- 
ned Chirungidns attending upon it, ſo good order,ſogreat a Crown of wort hy Auditors, 
fo liberal entertainment at it: which I do not ment ion to flatter you, for flattery is to 


attribute more then deſert, but partly to commend your praiſe-worthy rare; partly if 


it were poſſible to ſtir up our ſelves to alawfull emulation. | 

Jo retaen. Theſe many patternes, theſe wortby precedents firſt ' warranted ner, after 
perſwaded me to ſpendthoſe hours which I might ſpare from my employment s intheſe 
and t he lil laboure, For which as I eſteem my own proſitt ing to be a ſufficient and 
anſwerable reward, ſo I did and do hope that my pains being communicated to others 
would return upon me with advantage ; that advantage I mean, which ismoſt; wel- 
come to boneſt minds;that is, a conſcience of having improved though but a fingle ta- 
tent.It were in vain to Apologize for my ſelf that I barve not had that time, thoſe op. 
portunities,thoſe means . are required to an exquiſite Anatomiſt, becauſe (it may be 
anſwer ed) might then bave held auy hand, e given wayunto ſuch as bad them. There 
j indeed a time when a man ſhould ſtand aueh upon the conſideration of his ſtrength; 
There is ulſo atime wherein it is leſs diſbonorto want power then wil,ability then good 


erndevour He that firſt ſcales the battlements of a Caſtle or Citadel though bis body be 


not ſufficient to oppoſe againſt a whole [quadron, yet if he win the wal aud makg way 
for theviftor,de ſerves a Murall Crown Whileſt ot her men ( pur caſe) more able, have 
looked on aud pittied themſelvec. I bare given the onſet withcourage enough, i f not too 
much, & vivi pervenimas ; but with what dexterity # in you to judge. Many ob jecti- 
ons are made again ſt me, 1,That being aprofeſſed Scholler I ſhould have written in 
Latin. That indeed had been caſter for me by far, having the words made to my hands, 
the paſſages chalked. out, & plenty of Antborsto have gleaned from, and alittle Latin, 
ſuch as it u, to hade varied my diſcourſe:but it bad been moſt idle, my purpoſe being to 
better them who do not ſo wel underſtand that language. I ſhould, (aid another, have 
made an Anatomy of my own. Such Guls lutle know what it is to write an Anatomy, 
thirty, yea: forty years practice mhich are more tben the dayes of my life) in diſſedtion, 
and a hundred bodies more or leſſe, ſmall and great every year,batb been thought little 
enougb to make an 4natomiſt fit to teach this learned age or which I dare boldly ſay, 
vo man among ft us that knowes' bimſelfe can eſteem himſelf ſufficient, becauſe we 
want thoſe means which other Countreys afford their profeſſors, Notwithſtanding my 
connſell-and end of right I require ſbould be approved my performance not ſo. The fi- 
gures are no other then thoſe of Veſalius, Plantinus, Platerus, Laurentius, Val» 
verdus, Bauhinus, and the reſt; no other then theſe which were among our ſelves de= 
dicated 10 three famous Princes, the laſt a Maiden Queen. For my adding the Hiſtory 
of the parts of Generation, I have already given account ,partly to his Majeſty, partly 
in my Prefaces to the fourth and fift books, My preſent work is for the moſt part out of 
Bauhine for tbe Hiſtory, Figures, aud ſeverall Authors quoted in his Margents, The 


Controverſies are moſtwhat out of Laurentius with ſome additions, ſubſtrations and 


alterations asT thought fit O my wit would ſerv:.The method I bave altered through: 
out, tranſported the Tables as ſeemed beſt unto me,reviſed and made choiſe of the quo- 
tations in Bauhine, and interpoſed them in their own places, Lalſo added prefaces to 
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many y paſſages partly out of my own obſervations, partly as I met withtbem in ap pro. 
ved Authors The ſtræame and current of Bauhines diſcourſe becauſe it is very hard, 
intricate and full of long continued ſentences, I eres off and parted as it * 
beſt be undlerſtood, which was one thing that made the volume to ſwell. The words i 
Art moftwhat I bave kept tbat you might not he unacquainted with them: yet have I 

a rendered tham' as well as I could into our language. 

The firſt book is almoſt wholly out of Laurentius ſaving for ſome paſſages, ſo is the | 
fift,and'bad not the bulk of the volume growne too great, andi ſa tos chargeable to the 
Printer, I intended beſide theſe thirteen Bookes ſome other ob ſer v ations; the grounds 
whe⸗ cof I bad from that excellent and oculate Auatomiſt Petrus Pavius of Leyden, 
my Maſter and moderator in Anatomy · Here you bawe the worke perfeSed; not onely 
as Bauhine bath it in three Venters and the Joints, but alſo ir theſe ghe inde of 
Fleſb,Simple,mmuſculous with the exact ſtory of the Muſcles throughout the whole bo- 
dy,the fleſh of the Bowels and the Glandwles: In the next place, the Veſſels, Veins, drte= 
ries and ſinews,with their divarications and diviſions from their originals even to 
the extream parts. Then the Membranes, Liganents, Grifiles and F "Wt And laſtiy, 
that crapged and rockie treatiſe of the Bones, In all which I haue added the Natures. 
and Definitions of every particular and the explications of them; their differences and 
diviſions with their uſes and actioutzall which are omitted by Bauhine in bis Thea 
ter, bur ſupplyed by me,partly out of Laurentius, partly out of thoſe diclates I gas 
thered from Petrus Pavius before named. Finally betwixt the y book which contain 
ed tbe hiſtory of the upper Venter, that is the Head and the ninth of the Iointa, haue 
interpoſed a book of the Senſes, collefied aut of Baubine, Laurentins, and Iulius 
Caſſerius Placentinus, who wrote very accurately of that ſubje&, many of whoſe dif. 
put ations I have alſo added. One thing Icrave pardon for above all the r andthat is 
Caſſerius bis Preface before the Controverſies of the eight Book, indeed wat 
not done by me, and the matter it ſelf to ſay truth, do not ſo — 4 po Again, al- 

though Ires iſed the Preſſe,or rather the ſbeet s and proofs, as tbey call them, my ſelfs 
yet being ſometimes out of Town about my practiſe, and often though in town, yet ne« 
ceſſarily called away from attending the correction, mam literall faules hawe eſcapadi 
eſpecially in the Greeke, and ſome more then literall, yet few ſuch as will ſtumble the 
Reader, and fewer it will he, then could be imagined (bould eſcope a work, of ſuch un. 
cout h argument to the Compoſitors, and written beſides in a Scholars band. 
Thus much J thought good to advice you of, my kiude and worſbipfull Friend i, and 
ſo to commend my labour to your good acceptance and your honeſt 4 and ſtu · 
dies inthis and other parts of your Art to Gods bleſſing. 
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From my houſe in 8. 3 Lane, this laſt of as 161 55 
By yout Loving Friend Hz3xrau Crooxn, 
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The Contents of the ſeverall Bookes contained 


in this Volume. 

I Book, che Excellency of Man,tegether 
©. with the Profit, Neceſſity, Anti- 
uity and Method of Anatomy. 


Of the parts Inveſting and con- 


taining the whole Body, and 


II Book. 
alſo the Lower Belly in particular, 


III Book- Of the parts belonging unto Nutrition and Nou; 
riſhment. 


IV Bock · Of the Natural parts belonging to Generation. 


V Book- Of the Hiftory of the Infant, moſt accurately de. 
leribed, according to the opinion of Hippocrates. 


VI VI Book: Oſ the Middle Region, called the Cheſt; contain- 
ing the vitall parti. 


vn Book- Of che third and uppermoſt Venter, called the Head, 
wherein are deſcribed the Animall Organs, 


VIII Book. Of the Senſes 1 their Inſtrumente, and alſo of * 
voice. 
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IX Book. A brief deſcription of all the Joinss 


X Book. Ol Flesh, that is of the Muſcles, the Bowels , and 
the Clandules. | 


XI Bock. Of the veſſels containing three parts, namely : 
Veins, Arteries and Sine ws. 
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xl Book. Containing four parts, viz-  Griftles, Ligaments, 
e Fibres. 
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GR And Sacred writ doth * Rachels mouth declare: 
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Nor Leeches lore,nor Moſes Laws can bide, | 
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thar is,of the wriſt and afterwriſt, 759 
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and che very Character of his adminiſtration in 1 Vice, and rewanding Verne: I; 
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Ovid! Metam. 
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of t 


Juſtice, his Love and V ry yet to 
10 A hi - | ' and the 
bleſſed Spirit : as if Man were a kund of p ob th ll 15 or as * Poet ſaith, 
Magnum Jovis incrementum; which I am the rather hꝗd to * 
uſurpeth the * words of another Poet to) the ſelf-fame'y 


are alſo his o 0 rings. 2. ard conceive ( ] 1 | 
was | Ingen 1 the x g. = Jag 1 Divine » Is moſt 
1 e al oily: end of chant bath. 
For he n +) oli 3 4 .inviſibility;, > 
Fork: alk Ther it is Tr — aa We quickning, ſuſtaining, 
and moving the whole Bo ＋ꝗ n 2 God ſupporteth of got we og 
bow >= tes d, being by # 5. ite omni- 1 at all times, in 
place: Thas as the Aike 5 — diſtinct in Perſons, according 
— p e Relative qualities therein, "which yet hath ncither different matters , nor forms (as we 
fay ) but are all one and the fame Eſſence 3 ſo the Soul of Man is but one, yet that one, 
contiſting of three Eſſentiall and diſtinct F arulties or Powers, intel lectuall, ſenſitive and ve. 
getative; which yet make no difference in the (ubſtance. thereof, that it ſhould not be one and 
an entire Soul. Again, in . e in] e chere are two eſſentiall Attributes 
reſembling their Prototype or 2 l ＋ wit, Wide and WI Ha foe the 
qualities of the Soul, they I; carry ch 
of the Creator, as S. Paul —.—1 it, in 1 Wiſdom, Juſtice, and Sandtiry ; the = 
ternall, in Majeſtie, Dominion and Soveraignty over the Creatures; both which, the Poet 
hath ee put together 2. where he n, of Mans Creation after the reſt of the 


Creatures. ny 
Sanclius bis A Capacius altæ 
Deerat adbuc, & quod dominari in cetera poſſet , 


— — Netus homo eſt. 


A Creature holyer then the teſt, nd better fram'd to hold 
A Soul infuſed from above, was ring xe So born 
At Iengtli was Man, the reſt in bands of awfull power to fold. 


The Body alſo, as far as it was poſſible; irhieck d the lager God, not in figure, as Audixs and 
his followers, che 1 bites, have ſottiſhly dreamt, (he being an infinizeOcean of Err, 
on of Natute or time: which himſelſe expreſſet J 


anſcendent anda comprehenfi . 
jo the fern, e, o * ying thereby, the prelent 


n Schools) but 
— it a. 
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N firſt what 5x the dignity 


he —y PS OT Er nothing 
* | Ong tel 


AN N Fr N Mans Body, © . 3 

r,med for ſociety. Hefter, The Horizon 9 corporeal/ and incorporea / thi 7 ah, 4 divine Creature, "Eyneſu, 

— of rf and Judgement. Pliny, The * — Neterss Darling. Finally, all Men with 404 

one conſent, call him, unge, or, The little World. For his Body is, as ab ws a Magazine or aching 

Storehouſe uf all the verturs arid efficaries of all Bodies, and in his Soul is the power and force Wiy bets al 

of all ling and-ſcnfible things. That ancient Zorcuſter, having long admired Work- led The lie 
ſhining in the frame of Man, at length out, a A 3; NN, 8 


— — 


O Man, the Naturt, even in her cbieſeſt and pride, and bey mafterepiece, when ſbe dur 
with plan ef bo Ablelas rhe Barker, being asked what he thought was — 4 e Han. 
thing in Nature, is reported to have anſwered, not barbarouſly but wiſely ; Ir is only Man =o 


fer [urpaſſetb: all admiration , becauſe being the image and reſemblance of the whole world, he can 
ſuddainly{Proteus-like) transforme himſelfe into any particular thing. Peverins did acknowledge Feverinue. 
9 upon Earth, but Man. 
nes call him Ommem Creatur am, Every Creaturt, becauſe he is in power Samar How Man is 
Allthings 3 not for matter and ſubſtance, as Empedecles would have it, but Anahagic ever} tro 
pation or reception of the ſeverall 3 A ee T4 Others ell Ei . The 70) hy 
or Image of Ged. For as in Coine t r ſo In Man the Image of God is a —.— 
diſcerned. ; Others call him, 7b. 5 (which in Nature is the-firſt cauſe) to 
fublunary created Bodies and 8 11. yet he himſelf ſubject unto none, 22 
enture one Man come under the Lee and ſubje&ion of another. The kingly P 
Fall of 1 deſciphereth the dignity of Man on this manner; Thon haſt 10 
N nnn and given him dominion wer the works 
heſe areexcellent, that 1 may nor ſay divine, commendations, which Man hath, parely from The of 
his . — uv — 3 from his Body, which is as ic were — meaſure Mans bonour 
— of all corporeal Soul indeed is 2 that raiſing and deferred partly 


Four err gage I forms, it co r 
— — incompulſive power, all e e 11 2 Aided From _ — 9 bl | 
21 1 end K. e 


how would it raviſh us deer) cher it-ſelfe ? Only this rn antes The fo ſoul, 
neratedz and albeit ( as the Philoſophers there be a ſubject ſupponed in her 
yet it is 1 wm out depot ofthe —— but rather 


Qeth the ſame. 
This only al is indiviſible, for ll pther natural — reciive Aulos, diminutlon ddl. alone is ins 
in the whole, and wholly" in every avfble. 


viſion, together with their ſubjects; but rhe Soul of Man it 
particular pert. bet Aware xp herein alone an Me er is ca- Immareriall, 


able of all ſpecies or kinds, even as matter 
— H— ee eee For —.— matter receiveth bu 


forms ; and 

4 br particular How the 
and individuall forms, andthat without In the Soule are iver«:ception o 
fall tormsofthin and it hath alſo of them. The. Firſt matter admltteth * differs 
thoſe particular forms materially, and withall — or blotteth out forme 51. — , 
whereof it was before poſſeſſed: The Soul of Man receives . univers r 
{all notions of things, free from all contagiom or touch of Matter, not abolifhing the contrary or The Soul is 
divers ſorms whereof before it was This alone is incorporeall, immortall, 3 place of ib 
A mina prompruary or Frorehoule ofall che ſpecies or — or | 

inds 


Ariſttle" in his third Book De Anime, caller it, 4 4 warner all things, Becauſt'Cſalth de) gn. 
in an.orgene of ſenſe., Foe bis alt dr dom, fa, Plato, 
ret<ineth them." The . Doe ones . 


, by reaſon of her bes nder. er 
and beatirade. The g. nature of 


, tranſcendent above Nature, tbe Sevl is 
5 — in che darke, having their conceits en- Angelic 
5 S 8 
For in it isa reſemblance of che ineffableT 
ect and Vill. But Pale 
of ſomuch 
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' CRAP. Ofthe de and der ome of Mans 10. v C4 hd 


NY the SoulcofMan is of all fablatiay. formithemeſ>nokle his Body, the tar 

oc che Sdul, doth ſo far excell, as it may well be calſed re n, tlie meaſure and 

wle of alt other Bodics. There be many things which ſet forth the excellency of 

r, but theſe eſpecially. Firſt, The frame and compoſition, which is upright and 

oy is 1 book ST mounting toward Heaven; the moderate temper the tquall and juſt proportion of 

by four things. | the parts 3 and laſtly, their wonderfull; conſent and mutual concord as long as 

are/In ſubjeRtion 20! the low and rule of Nature: For ſo long in them we may bo 

Ace kn Image of all this whole Univerſe as it. were ſhatlowed in a Glaſs, or deſci _—_— 

1. e And firſt for the figure. Man only is of — right frame and proportion, 

r 1 of ſome cr, uſually ia} $pon@ , — e 155 0 
5 en- Pla: in Cratyis ĩs of opinion, that man iscalled 5 f Fu as ie 

wh. — contemplat ing thoſe things which he ſeeth. The reaſon of this — — Ph 

2 upon the-Efficient , Materiall and Finall can The- Efficient is 

Of the vpright — —— > The Primafrie, is the Soul, which coming front without, 

Crabs and being infuſed into tht Body from Heaven, whilſt ſhe is a Maifion fitifor fuch fun- 

— ctions and offices as ſhe hath to perform, as mindfull 6fher aun „Ufteck her building 

up on 
The Secondarie Efficient of Mans body, is Heat, whereivich dan Soothe Creatures aboun- 

deth, 1 the parts about his heart. The nature therefore of heat prevailing, forceth the 

5 up from the mitidle part, according to r and nim- 

| oper j:that is, 4 lurch and dilveth ne e terns 

The materiall 1 naturaliy moved, —— upward. For the Matze of Mans Body it is ſo * — 


cauſe, *— **- and tempekate, re 2 
* s the mo & and moſt — . 1 —— cane oe ame ob 
ei is manila d. Firſt, Man 
Sucre. ditate on heavenly thin And far 
be made anſwer, co behold the Heaxens: — Bs that the — 
oſſices of the outward lenſes; which are all placed as it were a Guard in Er in the — 
of the head, and in the view and preſence - chamber of Reaſon, which is their Soveraign, mighe 
in a more excellerit manner he txerciſeil and put in practiſe : For they were —— onely 
do oid that which is hurtſull, and ä and: proſecute that which: is profitable: 
but morcover allo for contemplation rede 
contabulatinn or ſtory of the Body. Aud by chis e eee e the 
„ inde ) ãs dhe better heard from on high 3 the ſmell dath more commodiouſſy ' receive 
and entertame the vapour chat aſcendeth I the ente being as it were ſpies or ſentinels day 
and nigbe to —_ —— — us that werſhould take view of 
. — —ũ—n Bodies in them ro over our heads ; did therefore 
| 3 ———— | 
Man r an 


him 
Re EE i by "Oadm oa 


nie 5 — yt — ſhould- have one grove 
|» thoſe wanky ad e gap 1 
| * 2 n e 1 2 55 | 
CRY PS Wc or. traffque +. throw: ma '1 | | Ic 
excellent Arts; cither|groveling winhi Fig Lr d erg, or 
huis face upward? Wherefore, onely Man had the 
Man alone | wards; Heaven. For. thie-conte alſo: $ — e 6 | 
framdd gctor- cording to the faſhion of the whole be 
ding e de fa. the neather;) the fore: the Arg thoſe on the right hand 
2 2 4 he veſt of the Creatures either have them not . or v * Theii 
Pr. che C che — 
unlike the back- parts : 3 e | 
of the Fenn ird 04 e en e Ho vun 
Man — — er- 13 , an is 
rac fiat being: ameyr, meaſure Vw . 
of ie . Watry a but to Mans, the temperature things living; bois and 
gat. reſerrechas the Medion i awe uſe Eo: that id, to the e 
rature. 
hos clans hear compared wi Nie lone bark inc 
— in himſelf t ali 1 gel dae: win 45 _ 
the tempera- nd temper | Makin 
0 8 al ave hs ſtomach of an Eſtrich; others "that 2 the heart of a Lion: you tht are of the — 
$ per of a Dog; many of a Hog, and an infinite number of as dull and blockiſh a"temper as 
an Ak. This de declareth the perez,” Gr abſolute Temper of Mans Body, * 2 
4 


+ by 
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CHAP, 2. " Frame of Mans Body. | 5 
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ibject to many diſraſes, and! is equally endammaged, as well by one extream, as by another; 
becauſe it is equally diſtant from both extreams. There might indeed of the heaven! Marter(be- 74 the body 
ing the moſt noble) have been made a body moſt noble allo; but it was of neceſſity our body of — 725 
ſhould be made of iublunary and elemen matter, that it might be capable and DS prehenfive — — 
of the ſeveral ſpecies and forms of things move the ſenſes, becauſe from them all our know. matter. but of 
ledge is derived. For Man being borne to underſtand, and he that underſtandeth, tyec en clemearary, 
to apprehend thoſe Meow and fantaſies which are objefted either to the inwardbr outwary] 
ſenſe; and there tion of any ſuch viſion or imagination, but by the ſy of 
the outward ſenſes, w ich * the elncelig bers betwern the Body and the Soul; it was ne- 
ceſfary that the Bogy of Man ſhould be compoſed of ſuch a matter as might be capable of theſe © — 
ſenſes; but of all Senſes the foundation is touching, which hath hig eſſence and being in the — 
temper and moderation of the foure firſt qualities: whence it fs, that the foure firſt 
ſubſtances wherein thoſe qualities doe reſide, were neceſſuril to bee the matter of the 

Body 5 and thoſe are An foure Elements. And ſo much of che temperature of Mans 

Body. 

ow the'wuwreia of due proportion, compoſition. or cor ndency of the parts of Mans j. 

body , with reſpect each to ot ene of them all to the e admirable. Thisalohe (for The amiable 
a. pattern) ) doll re 4 8 . re them: to this, as to reh, rule, do 2 -- 
the Surveyers, Maſter-C wolg an ind” Maſons poſe r plots and projects 3 they builg **? 
Temples, . . s, Shipping, 1 yea TR Ark of Noch (as ir is recotded) was 
framed . f Mans body ; for, as the Body ofa Man is in Iength 
three upto —— in breadth fifty, and in height wg ſo the length of the Ark was three 
hundred Cubits, the breadth fifty, and 0 eech thi oreover, in this p 2 of bis and Iquare 6- 
parts, you ſhall find both a circular figure, which is of all other the moſt alſo a gure appearing 
ſquare , which in the reffbfthe Creddtines? you ſhall not obſerve. For, the Navel! 1 7 laced in mans body. 
in the middle of the whole Body, and as it were in the center; if wel a Man upon **. ack, 

and as much as may be labour to ſpread both his hands and feet, an keeping ohe end of the 

compaſſe Are and ſet upon his Nayell, doe turn about the other end, you ſhall come unto 

both the thumb-tocs of the 2 and the middle fingers of the hands: and if in 8 rt of this pro- 
portion fall, you may imagine there is a defect in that part. Alſo, if you conceſve a meaſure be- 

twecn the feet ſpread abroad, and likewiſe between the hand and che foot on either fide, you ſhall 

have a perſect quadrat drawn and portrayed within that circle. And this is the true quadrature Archimedes 
of the circle, not thoſe imaginary lines whereof Archimedes wrote, and which have troubled the quadrature of 
_ of all our Mathematicians for many ages, when as every one might have found it in him- te Gicle 

in 
Theſe Wia ben things which we have obſerved, touching the figure and frame of Mans bo- hody, 

dy, the tem ure thereof, an the p proportion 0 n of e but 5 laft e ad- Man can +: 9 
miration, that in it ſelf alone, it beben containe all whatſoever this whole world in his large net in binaſclf 
and ſpatious boſome doth comprehend ;.. ſo as it may worthily be called a little W. orld, and allaking in 
the 12 tterne and epitome of the whale Univerſe. The ancient 'Magicians ( for ſs natural! the 5 „ 
Philoſophers were of old termed ) as alſo the great wiſe Prieſts of the” Xyptians Ad make wake Tire F 
of this whole e 15 The one, U | or ſuperiour , Which they erined a wells 
the Intel lectuall and elicll part the ſeat of t Imelligentic ( (N they called 985 seie 
which by tradition Ha the rewes ,; they underſtood were in the Heavens) by. wt hoſe di- 
rection and command, the inferiour or lower World is guided and 3 another Mid- 
dle, which th termed the Heavenly part, in the mi whereof che Sunne ruleth, as the 
Leader and or of the reſt of the Starres : the thicd , Sublunary or Elementary, which 
is admirably an 4 abundaiiely fertile, in_procreating , increafing and nouriſhing of, Creatures 
and Plants.”, The images and reſemblances of which three parts, who ſeeth not pol ex- The collarian 
8 Er it were portraied out with a curious pencill in the of Man ? , the — Wen 

Bale To wer of the Soul, the ſeat of Reaſon, the Manſion aſe of Wildome; 3 
Treaſury of Memory, Judgment, and Piſcourſe, wherein Mankind is moſt like to the An- 
gels or Intelligences, 0 ning f loſtieſt and moſt eminen ick ; doth it not 
elegantly reſemble that want d Angelicall part of the World? The Middle and per 
ſtia I part is in the 27 Venter moſt exactly and even to the life expreſſed 2 The fs ou 
as in. that Calc ſtiall part the Sunne is predominant , by whoſe motion, þeames and — 
all things have their brig 7 luſtre and beauty; 'o in the middeft of the cheſt the — and Man 
reſideth, whole likeneſſe rtion with the Sunne is ſuch and ſo great, as the ancicnt Heart, 
Writers 8 1 wo to « l d. the Sunne The Heart of the World, and the Heart The. Sunne 


The circulat 


of Mans Be * even as by the perpetnall and continuall motion of the Sunne, and 
the quickning ad ng #291006 po all things are cheered and made to flouriſh ; the 1 
ed anc 


ned,” yea crowned With Flowers, brings forth great pricey of Fruits, and 
yeelds out rs Kone innumerable kindes of Herbs; the Shrubs, thruſt forth their buds 
or jems, and wich green NSN in token of jollitie; all Creatyres are 5 
forward with the goads and provocations of Laſts, and fo ruſbing into | 
bracements, do ſtore and repleniſh with a large and aboundant increaſe, both Cities, Land, in 

Seas; (for which cauſe, Ariſtotle calleth this proſperous , refreſhing and comfortable Starre 47g. 
vr, as being * procreator of all things) and on the contrary, the ſame Star or Sun being 
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eus in. Erase, Med ret aber the maliciaus and at] 
1 44d ER excelencie of Man 3 2 Nature are 


aly Epicure's womb be NOW ſealed * 2 9 45 who was not aſha- 
1 - obs t Men were and fortune, out n tur- 
Dee _— "as — luch as we chin the 

* with a black brand oftigno- 


of Mans body 
aimed, apd EIT NE Lf Lt Hg pony aan 


craſe not to wrong and traduce her, for caſting forth 
n che bare group apap his 2 to b the be with crying 


BT, of ſu ſhings pe 
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of Bones, Cr 


15 dom, 
an ee wo would IVE 7 an hundred years to Galen. 


be any one ths and he 


Sn — forced to conſeis, that the 
„ ooh mane pertect manner. I will (peak ſomewhat 


years in che framing and N 


TT Pooch e in ib ous — 2 88 him like — — he is, We te 
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r Why = O Nat 1 21 the paſſions o Tay rea he the mind appear condemned, 
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eyes as by a 
—_ ow , you eyen into the ſecret —— 121 mL 1 is well ſaid of 2 Alexander. 
ander, õ S h,Uiit N s amo TTE? D, _ the eyes are ve —— or Sha ee of the Soul. The 
eyes Wander at aching, they cit, they N the bepprayers of love, anger, rage, 
mercy, revenge: In a he eyes e 950 ed to all the affections of the mind, 
expreſſing the very image thereof in fuch a manner, as they may ſeem to be even another ſoul; and 
—_— when we Et te eyes, we ſeem ta reach and. dlyt even to the very ſoul. And for che 

ow many f $ are . ic, and thaſe very maniſeſt and apparent, of a forrowing,fraring,coves 
— and — In the whole countenance, audaciouſneſs, ſuamefaſtneſs ang 
art evident and conſpicuous. For in the eyebrows dw pride, in the cheeks ſhame» 
faſtneis; in the chin majeſty: All theſe are bred in the heart, but here they hve cher ſet and 
fidence; licher hey betake themſelves, he — — 
Their inſolency i is ali to be reſtrained, call a cruel, mother, becauſe ſhe cafts Pri marie. 
forth Man into the world was, cope 2 and ned bock in ſoul and body; and therefore Secondarie. 


hold him to be of all creggures perſect. And of the nakedneſs of the ſoul; thus they 1. How uajuſt'y 
diſcouvſe. Other Creatures nes (fs pike) dope and underſtand their amn nararGs dome betake Nase 
chemſtlves to the ſwiſtneſs of their cc the loſtineſs of their flight, ſome to — ſtep-dame to 
in the waters; Man knoweth nothing, neither ho nor how to gag, nor how to feed 52 
And in a -d, chat Creature which is born to la all the reſt, is inclined by — be Soul of 
5 i rein but mourning and lamentation, life with puniſhment, and that on- an naked. 

r 


to wit, becauſe he is horn. Moreover, W Gee go beyond Man (ſay 
2 For lack pl en eyes, the Eagle ; in the be dn 
ee en che Dag er. Fox and Mole are quicker then we; in taffing, the Hen 


ma te then we : And ſo che foul of Man is more 
TIS ws Loy 8 Sar his Body. The; body of 
Nature hath given 3 — 


rinds, hair, bri es, feathers, ſcales, Man naked. 
defend themſelves and offend others 


the Beaſts of prey a skin , the Doe more flick and 
bx abner de ur ang 0 a pal —_—_ no Creature hath ali more cond, and 


brittle then Man. | 
N ill che , and how unjuſt and unequal] valuers they beof divine bleſſings, let al as elegant 
Men hear'and ey "Surely God even for thispurpole created Man naked, that be might be — 


the Prince and Ruler of all thoſe "things that are comprehended within, or ſubjected to the "_ js naked, 


Of the dignity and wonder full BOOK «© 

— — 

and dominion of Nature. For as the Organs or inſtruments of the ſenſes are void of all ſtrange and 
externall qualities that they may receive and entertain the ſeverall ſpecies and ſhapes ofall other 
things, no particular colour there is in the ſtalline humour of the eyes, no naturall and inbred 
ſound in the ear, the tongue not falfified with any taſte or ſavour, the noſtrils haye no proper or 
articular ſmell, touching is not poſſeſſed of any extream; right ſo ĩt was not meet that the mind 

| or ſouſe of Man, which as the Philoſopher teacheth, War in power in a maiiner all thingy, ſhould be 
Ariſtotle. = preo&cpied or taken up with any particular Art or indowment. $4 me tr ed to be 
Why the Body naked and unarmed, that ſuch a Creature that was to govern all the reſt, ot only 


8 


Id not be 
Ms to one kind of Armour or Weapon: And how incommodious and unſeemly had it been for Man 
being made for contemplation, alwayes to have born Arms? No, de can at his own will and 

leature, both girt himſelfin all manner of Armor, and a preſently lay it aſide: and therefore 

Gol bath ar. Nan is naked, and ſo it beſt behooved him to be. But yer God hath not left him deſtitute even in 
Ld =E wich this kind, having armed him with three ſeverall muniĩments, which be hath denied to other living 
three defences, Creatures 3 Reaſon to invent 5 Speech to call for aſſiſtance, and Hands to br ing | his will to aft 
and perſection. Reaſon, is the hand of the Underſtanding, ci the hand of Reaſon, 'and the 

Hand it ſelfe is the hand of The Handexecuteth thoſe things which are commanded, 

our commandements are ſubject and obedient to Reaſon, and Reaſon it {elf is thepower, force 

and efficacy of the Underſtanding. So that in recompenſe of the nagedneſs of the Soul, he Hath 

two helps given him, Reaſon, which is an Art before all Arts ; and Speech, the Ambaſſidour or 

How behoore: Interpreter of the mind. For the nakedneſs of the Dody he hath the Hand, the great Organ before 
full Reaſon all Organs, and the Inſtrument of all Inſtruments. By the pox er of Reaſon and of the Hand, al- 
an d the Hand beit Man be born weak and nee He is he ſecured from all dumb Creartites ; whereas all Crea- 
is ro Man, and tures whatſoever they be; that are born and brought forth more firm, ye, and more fierce too; 
what he per- ho ſbever they are able ſtoutly to endure the force and violence of the ens, yet they cannot 


—_— bY be ſecureand free from Man. See nd w and behold; whatſ6eyer thou art, that art a tradiicer and 
5 ſlanderous detractor from Nature, how bounteous and liberall | ies this Mother 
eaſon and of our 


of ours hath beſtowed upon us; how far more Rs Creatures, by the aid 

Hands, we have ſubdued and brought under theyoak ; how far ſwiſter we have overtaken ; nci- 
ther is there any mortall thing that is not ſubjected under our will and obedience. So then we ſee 
that Reaſon doth more avail Man, then any naturall gift doth the dumb Creature; the volubilicy 
and readineſs of the tongue and ſpeech, more then the lightneſs and nimble uſe of the wings and 
feathers; the induſtry of the hands, more then the impetuous force and violence of Buls, or ahe 
teeth or hooves of wild and ravenous Beafts, becauſe they cannot redeem or free themſelves from 
being oppreſſed by us, or acquit themſelves from the ſoveraigntie of our authority. 


CHAP. IV. What the body of Man differeth from otber Creatures, and whit it hath proper endpeculier 
f . inthe compoſition and frame thereof. - 


Nd now, leſt thoſe that are skilfull and learned, ſhould want any "thing in our diſ- 
/N courſe that belongeth to 9 — of Man, and his admirable and wonderfull frame 
and compoſition; let us P unto ſuch other things, as the divine Wiſdom, the Mo- 

ther & Governeſs of all things, hath vouchſafed only to Man, and ſte in what and how 

much the body of Mam differeth from the reſt of the Creatures. As in Man & otherCrea- 
tures there is the ſame manner of life and nouriſhment, fo the frame and ſtructure of the vitall and 

naturall Organs or Inſtruments is not unlike in them both; but for the Senſes and power of moti- 

on wherein the Nature of the Animality (you muſt give leave to a Philoſopher to uſe his own 

terms) or lively-hood conſiſteth, forafmuch'as in Man they do attend ypon, and ſerve a more no- 

ble Form,and are prepared to more divine uſes, then d avoiding of evill, and ſuch other ob- 

jects of the appetite; it was therefore requiſite, that they ſhould have Organs framed and made 

What there is With more curious and exquiſite 2 a therefore in Man, over and beſides 

ready To 


in Mans Body thoſe things that are al handled, namel Figure and his Hands, whichno other 
proper end Creatures have; there are, Toy,man thinks in the ſtructure and compoſition of the aninall Or- 
cculiar to pans, proper and peculiar to Man, which do yet more demonſtratively — ea, and $ al- 
an. ſo the dignity of his body. To run through all, from the Head to the Feet. Firſt, of all living 
4 * bend Ureatures, only Man hath a Head made into a round and circular form, as it were turned on a 
Om dea wheel, both that it might be the more capable to receive a greater quantitie of Brains, and leſs apt 
to be overtaken with ger either from without or within; as alſo for the more caſe in moving 

and turning about; and laſtly, becauſe it was to be the Manſion-houſe of Reaſon, that is, the 

Soul. Now we know, that the Soul was not Traduced, but Infuſed into us from Heaven, which 

even to our ſenſe is round and circular: Sceing then her heavenly habicatfon is round before the 

is infuſed, it was likewiſe requiſite, that her Manſion here below ſhould be orbicular alſo; yet is 

the head of Man not exquiſitely round as a Bowl is, butafter a ſort ſomewhat _— z- riſing 

2 wes, hk Or . ˙ — — 

223 2 r his bigneſs, a Brain moſt 6:A o very moi watry, the bet- 

A large brain ter to perform the — of the Al] Anm a5 offices; for the Soul doth not execute her 
offices without the help of the Spirits: the matter and the ſubſtance of the Spirits is bloud, now 

* of bloud is not contained, nor can be concluded within a little = ſtall body or com- 

The 
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CHAP; A. «42 \ 5 


— — — — 1 

name derived from the thing it ſelte, — Wen e, it ſeeth and is ſeen ahr Off; to — 25 Man only bath 
2 a mouth or a t in the Face of Man, oourage, ſhamefaſt- face. 

neſs — Howe an therefore Man alone is baſhfull and ſhamefaſt; "At the be- 

h_ is Face, all Creatures are affrighted,becauſe in it there ſhine forth more beams of the 

then in all the Body beſides. This one thing is almirable therein, that whereas in 


—— — icles, or not many more, yet you ſhall not find any 
two ny thouſands of Men, that 8 een but there's 


— in the lines and in the proportion. | » 
chat i great whereas other Eyes of divets 
you Ha to have all Colours. 


Man alone hath his Eyes enamelled with divers colours, 
Creatine (dhe Horſe excepted) are in their kinds * — 
— I in 5 — Trends nk — — fo rakes The diſtance 
wt ACT, our u ares, - 0 

. | y tranſmitted from one eye to another. Man De ies \ 
Plim) hath his tyes vitiated and corrupted, yea and ſometimes one or both The 88 
names, or n . 0 —— one that is ſquint- eyed or not the eyes. 


e d. The hair ofthe eyelids 417. 7. 
are 2 — ——.— Les Man only (the Eftrich e- iir en bb 
cepted) bath hairs both pars ds lides che eyes, 


The Noſ of a Man is higher and flandech won taint Ge reſt of his Face for decencle wid 
comelineſſeʒ in other Creatures ic is not ſo hut is flatted with the Scul. A noſe Han- 
Only in Man the Ears art fixed and immoveable,and placed on either fide in a right line wich ling ou. 
— in Man (ortepr eve Apes, which are neareſt to the proportion of Mans body) are Ear, 11 
thoſe bones vr call Clavituls or Cannell — . — ſerve to eſtabliſſi the Arm, chat in the divers able. 
and ſodain —— be diſſocared. Gannel bones, 
There is —— Man Dugger nt in the fore. part of his Body, the Elephant: have in- Bure. 
e —— hat von he f6 be Breaſt, h Belly he W. * 
are r ment the t e- The diverſe 
ol pur which beat av them below next unto the — and thoſe that Mis harh on of ſituation ot 
—— as the Back ehe and the Buttockt, Beaſts have them in their upper parts. Weine 
Man of | Oreatufen ds EO vered ich the feweſt hairs, unlelſe it be in his head; as lt is the OE 
moyſteſt part of his Bodys fo allo ir is the mot repleniſhed with hairs: Again in Orcatores that $95 
are covered with hairs, thb(E parts are moſt wits ny ea oy ergy rw ground, the 
bel art either ſmooth without Late er ndt ſo fi On the contrary, Man is moſt hair on A difference in 
were thade fot a ne or bending of Beaſts, thoſe parts that 
but they are cheriſhed and in ſome are covered 
reaſon of his lofty and up- wih * 
alte enpoſed to outward Injury as the hin- ,, bake 9 
5 ie * — 0 0 * 
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with hate, "Only Man' hath 2 the Hrn holes and about che Pre 

Man alone gro pon vey rp 0 I d! 1 
be | + bf all foufcfocted Beaſts, rern bohes eres, Avi BILE” I 
very ſtant) e 2 tis part of lis Body more el then his ,, 
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Of the dignity and wonderfull a TT 


in his Book De Anima, is of opinion, that the ſtrength and vigor of the wit and underſtanding, are are 
to be e or by the courlenels or fincnefle of the Touch. 


— ͤ — 


CHAP. V. How profitable and bebovefull Anatomy # tothe knowledge Men op, 


Feine then that Man is a Little world, and contains in himſelf the Seeds of all thoſe things 
AGY which are contained in the moſt ſpacious and ample boſom of this whole 
7 DJ) Meteors, Metals, Minerals Vegetables, Animals and Spirits; whoſoever doth wel know 
ſeeing in himſelf he hath the reſemblance and 


He that knows 
himſelf,knows himſelf, knoweth all thix 


all thing. gf all things. Firſt,he ſhall know God, becauſe he is faſhioned and framed according to his Image, 
reaſon whereof he is called among the Divines,The 2 — en anime w of God, he ſhal know 


ſo the Angels, becauſe he hath underſtandingas brute Beaſts, becauſe 
he hath the faculties of ſenſe and EEE them; he as the 1 he 
hath being and exiſtence as ſtones 3 in a 88 the rule — 8 uare of 
Wiſely therefore did the Oracle of A 5 k ex — and ſtir 
Plato in 4/ci- bitnſelf,as Plato hath it in Alcibiade. This bythe 
biade. ſound Philoſophy. '. For Demonezx being When ors 
How profi= hen I began to know my (elf. Socrates held it I to 
teble it is to matters, and to ſearch into ſtrange and uncouth buſineſſes, and be ignorant in the mean while 
— ur thoſe things chat be in our ſelves. This ae repoſterous skill was once . merrily and —— an 
Demon. old Wife caſt in the teeth of Thales the Philoſopher * z who as he up 
Socrates. his eyes to behold the Heavens, fell into a Pit, z the old wife cryed out, Thou Fool, — ſt into 
Tales. matters that are above thee, and art ignorant of thoſe things that are below thee, nay even within ther. Surely 
it was a worthy ſpeech, and not beſeeming $ an old Rebdeate N But this ſame knows» 


Anatomy the |] paſa Man NN orious thing, ſo it is alſo very hard and difficult. And yet by 
moſt ſure guide the ion of the Body and by Anatomy, we attain unto this knowk & For ſee- 
7 che —_ ing the Soul of Man bein caſt into this priſon of the cannot diſcharge her — — 
Et  _- tions without a Organ or In t ofthe Body; whoſoever will attain the 
knowledge of the Soul, it is neceſſary that hee know the frame and — of the Body. Aſter 
Demecrinm, this manner, Democritus of Abdera, that he might find out the ſeat of „cut in 
e of the Citizens — co © he 

as by the cenlure and determination l to be very wiſe and 
*: Gue to then, Is not he ſaid to know n order order the Rate 
and condition of his mind, how to tumults within the ſtorms and 


himſelf,by 
waves whercof he is pitifully toſſed, py jr Pug foe varieties of . paſſions 
ACT — as it were with 15 many Furies he is vex | 
reacheth how plainly teach us. For he that ſteth and derne de abel: 5 whole Body, hich the ſtructure 


toorder the 


Be Of che» 2 tting together of ſundry parts of divers ſorts and! is (as it were and ſull 
D varkey, to be made one by the 2 and joyning (HI parts; he that conſidereth 
the admirable ſympathy of the parts, their mutuall conſent and agreement, their dummer are 


or officiall admini rations — for er che of another: how they make not any covetous 
on to themſelves, but doe freely communicate each with others ſich. a Man no doubt 
moderate and pens nh itions aad affections of his mind, as, all e As 
. al Alt wag whence AN Toe 
3 e Ot right on t 
— 5 ſhion, ſituation and admirable 5 * 2 te Organs un 
the outward Senſes, he (hall cafily may on. * manner he 
| UT as. yg more excellent? 
len d mee 
art ſet in not 3 pf | 1 
__ chy ſelf towards Heaven ow Foes he 
Weed . — thou ni take n 
.* ; 400 vin of 115 8 Tis *.& mA. 5571 


Two Ears,and thoſe wide open;hath edge gg de, enden hat thoy muſh | 


the 
fa- 
of 
ew: 


Why two Ears. 

Why bar one and by bearing, learn twior as much as thou ; Nature bath given thee 

tongue. tuyed with ten Muſcles, and ſtrong ligament, beſides, gs it were with a 
4 andencloſed within — — e the 


. . cg ofaching delete utter 3 r words 


EEC TT . 


3 : — es. 
How much the and obedient to the 
2 of, 


nl, eons rae wr howto prreven 
of their Citiaehs j of be Lives bounty and liberalicy, 
incl ——— — 


ux. A | LONG Frame of Mans Body. | 11 


denſts, offices of dignity: The Heart like a King mantaineth and cheriſneth wich his lively and 
quickning heat, the life of all the parts: The Liver, the fountain and well-ſpring of moſt bertefi« 
cial hunikdity or juyce, nouriſheth and feedeth the whole family of the Body, and that at her own 
proper coſt and charges, like a moſt bountifull Prince. As for the meaner ſort of People, t may 
eaſily underſtand by the miniftring and ſervile Organs, what be the limits of ſervice and ſubjecti- 
on. For the parts that are in the lower Belly doe all ſerve the Liver ; the Stomach doth concoR the 
meat, the Guts diftcibute and divide it, the Veins of the Meſentery prepare it;the Bladder of Gal, the 
Milt and the Heins, do purge and clenſe the princely Palace, and thruſt as it were out of the kitch- 
in,down'the finke, all the filth and garbaye. The parts that are included within the Cheſt, doe 
ſerve the Heart; thoſe that are in the Head, do attend the Brain, and fo each to other do afford their 
mutuall ſexvices. And if any one of them do at any time fail of their duty, preſently the whole 
Houſhold- government begins to run to ruine and decay. 

The evidence of which truth, being by way of Apolqe or Parable, ſeaſonably repreſented: to the 
People of Rome, dy Meneni ur Agrifpehe revoked them, and laid as it were a Law upon their farie, 
when they had gathered themielves into the Mount (which afterwards was thereupon called a- 
cer Jhardly brooking the government of the Senate. So that Anatomy is as is were a moſt certain and 
ſare guide to the admirable and moſt excellent knowledg of our ſelves, that is, of our own pr 
Nature. And therefore we read, that valiant and oa, mc Princes, worthy and renowned No- 
bles, yea and invincible Emperours, being moved and enticed with this deſire of the knowledge of 
themielves,did moſt ſtydioufly praftiſe this work of Anatomy, even in the noiſe and clattering of 
weapons and armour,and ih the very, medly and tumult of war. | 

Alexander the Great, among all the main and great triumphs of his ſo excellent atchlevements, What Kingy 

loried that he had diligently obſerved under his Maſter Ariftotle,the nature and ſeverall parts of 994 Princes 
ſiving Creatures. And it is found in the Records and Monuments of ancient Hiſtories , that the 2 
Kings of the Aft iam, did make diſfection of Bodycs with their own hands. Marcus Antoni us that Aen., 
m , afficmed that he had learned his own conſtitution by the diſſection of other 
Bodyes. We ave alſo read, that Betis and Paulus Sergiu, two Romane Conſuls, were Auditors of Bonus 
Gal, when he publiquely praftiſed this diſſection in the City of Reme. And ſo much ſhall ſuffice Pali Sergius 
for the firſt, profit and commodity that we may reap by Anatomy | 
"CHAP. VI. "How profitable and bel. Anatomy is tothe knowledge of God. + 


=&T is no doubt an excellent ching for x 
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to Man 


e ACRE 


Ari \ eta OOancy 7) a $ "Y *. frame of Mag, 
rts whereof ſeem to all homogenie or of one kind) and of a fe drops of Bloud, he hath framed 


many and ſo divers Particles, above 200 bones, Cartilages yet more, many more Ligaments, a 
b | number 


Of the dignit.nd wont fall 800 4 


1 of number af Markmanes numberleſe,as alſoche P. ipes ot ere 0 frhe Arcericamilliogs of Vews | 
God in the Sincws mare then 30 pair Ma(cl a dork 00 and to con clude, all owe ond nd own 


workmanſhi 


ofthe — parts... His incredible dee N in che admirable . A b. Au, rae of ſo 
N alla, I mean — 


many parts, ſo unlike one to another. Enter thou whoſoever thou art 
The ddegant And acknowledgelt no God at all) enter 1 thee, into the 1 
workmanſhip Fla of Man, and behold and admire the Pi ars and . | 
of the whole that ſtately building, the Pediſtals or Hates, r 
frame. nee, ea four axched Chambers, the bright and cleer Mirror, the 25 
(pi {mall Arteries, the admicable trainings ot 5 veins, che draining mene an We * 
conrles, the living, Ebullitions and {pri of the Sinews, and 1 44 | 
of. that white Marrow of the Back, ich the iſe-man.in the Book of che Procher ali hor 
. e ſilver cord. From the Brain, turn the rh high Mind ta ap Gare of the Sun wy 
oßthe Soul I mean-the Eys; and ee glittering Cryſtall, the purity 
and neat cleanneſſe of the E 2 4 hy e and fine texture i the 92 
and the wonderſull an volubility bums he 3 row es. 
Mark and obſerve ao, the art and curious workmanſhip wel oof inward part of the- 
Ear, how exquiſitely it is made and trimmed with tle window3,a ſoun- 
ding Tympane or Timbrell ; chree mall Bc 4 Stirrop non ang z. the ſmall 
Mulcles, te Nerve or Sinew of Hearing, 3 d for 
canveying all ſounds unto the Senſc. I. Look upon the G28. FOLDS | 
ing power, the frame and compoſition of the Muſcles,the proper and p 
Membranes, the Veins and Sinews, and the y diſti 
thet little Body, or rather little member of the Body; the Tongue, w 
wherewith we curſe Men. 
Hipp erat in Conſider and obſerve the Heart, his two Ventricles, Ears 28 manx, 
his book of the which, as Hippocrates faith, are as it were. avmual agd 
Heut. Well-{pringsof the humane Nan er xn 
tered and refreſhed; beſides „11 
veſſels of the Liver, the ſeparatio and rn of 
in a word, conſider the admirable ſtructure 5 
not cry out, though it be 5985 thy wi rail. O admirab ab 
—_ ou not with the inſpired Prophet, fin unto the Creator Fo Hymns, RE © _ 
| becauſe thou haſt (bewedd the y wiſdem br faſhioning 6 t he 22 
ED Laſtly, SEE . ent W thip, fo 
goodneſs in the thay he * * urs Har 
ſtructure of che 
B. dy. ed. aud lai og 
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Kicſe twa fruits of An: hey are abi 
ſeem to be common to all all ; Firſt, he knowle 
1 ee Ifo other benefits an 
2 
Galen 

Anatomy ve 5 
— ford menial Re ſponita eee 
naturall Philo- in eyery particular 
lopher. Body naturall,and the Body-of Mar 

not, nor cannot be t | 10s þ a0 
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CHAP. vIII ie — ahr dle but of abſolute. 
| neceſſity fof Phyſitians and Chirurgeons. 


SGeogra is worthil atobtined a great evidence for the credit of an Hiſt y 
them wy 2 way appertain to the art of Phyſick,the knowledg of Mans — 

to be very „ Guns tap T4 hang dpi vd 48 laleu days · For the nature of the Body Hippocrates 

| s thefi 55 gl ee of of in the Art of / 2,0 4 9 12 tbe oe wg e 
—_ but ane 1 ofall It 3s only the variet of places, that miaketh the dif- as 
frneves of lakes diſeaſes. He thevefore that will be ignorant of the Hiſtory of the parts of Mans body, hee B. lulu, 

| and diſcern the affe&ions of the ſame, worſe cure them, and work of 8 
tell who are likely to recover and eſcape, and who not. 
The and of a dileaſe, conſiſteth in exothings, namely,the knowl of the How neceſſiry 
evill affect, and theknowledge of the part ſo affected. The ſigns of the part affected, are drawn and the knowledge 
derived from many Fountains (as it were) but eſpecially from the fituation , and from the action of the pars iy 
dae For he that knowetn thi action of the ſtomach to be concoction, if che concoction be * 4 
1 ill affected. He that knoweth the Liver to be Genfer 


* of the paunch, if the ium or fide be ſore, or doe ſwell, he will 
— the Liver and not the Spleen is ill affected. Now this — as alſo the 
actions of all the parts are and 


demonſtrated unto us by * e 
For Frqneſis or prediction of the event 9— — chief and main heads Atome fe- 
of it: "Thoſsabings that are avoided,the affion impaired,and the babit of the dach in the colowr, figureyand may= cellars for F- 
. by Anatomy. Now . edeof the gnoſ6s or Predi- 
feverall parts of Ting oh Bo Dm —— the cur of diſeaſes,Galen — 9 9 
— — rnd ee IIar va —.— S lareuß sven ix 73 x77prom, that is, 4 . 
the atzion RY ſeope or direion which is naturally diſpoſed,or in a good 1 Neceffry for 
9 — Nis Book De Off Officins Medici giveth” this rule, That: the Phyfitian Anse, 
ſhould 2 * —— are dlikg one to —— 1 — — that ore unlike: Infinuating © 77 
that knowes the Sanity or health of — eaſily diſcern if it ſa 
— — — — Ne — - 
% —— which 's fro arenen, (Gith he) 
e manner, how ſhall a 
alas brick oboe Cogn, if he be ignorant of their na- 
n 7 The exquiſite method ot healing cannot be performed but 
oe bay dervd from the þ arora td rok 
I ro the divers and . 


Bare weden allo for the Chiru n and A- 
_ e of the po hut 0 the Muſcles,the Nerves, the i Arteries, — = 4 i 
| for a in his diſſections and launcings, he ſhould miſtake Chirurgeom 
abroad Ligament for a Membranc, eee for s Nerv or Sinew, left he ſhould di- 
vide an Artery inſtead of Wan; for he that is of theſe things, ſhall evermore be in 
doubt; in chings ſafe and ſecure, f fearfull;and i  chings char are to be teared, he will be moſt * 
* he fi 

n alſo ſhall find it needfall for him to underſtand the fite fret ou) the Anatomy pro- 
Da 2 as ſhall be requiſite. For he muſt icall fitable Dr. 
Oinements or Liniments and Emplaiſters, — and APothecarq. 


— er, ge dee fide; if the ln be lll on the left fide 
r — Bladder be — We or arer=courle,between the Na- 
vill and the Privy parts; if che Heari be 


remedies be ap- 
. 7 che part affected is of, 
— — 
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time 
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the firſt Rudi ; and Principles ofche Art of 
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it is for the explaining of the writings of Hippe. Proficable for 
rin theny there are man paſſages bigs oe the underſtan- 


nee great light and ſplendor: And therefore in old pow rk wii 
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1 CHAP. IX. "an nb uy my gd ſon 


I Iwonld perſwade all 

would very heedſully and 
e; nei need to be de- 

 eafie and if it be laid down in 

Fee poked hat deere, The 

ipon.hls mavyer 

two wayes; ;by Inſpection, which we call <v- 


| ln were wont to 


2 dotder er — — 8 
l e ofa . 
2 8 — pre 
whe Ag : An 


a, and 
G1 TA 


e ee * neceffary, if the perfection of the * 


Ew 


5 "Of the dignity and wonderfull Book x, 


— — — 


A nomy to bebe defired : But the firſt is the more certain, the latter carryeth with it greater grace and ſtate: 
— bs The former may be called the of Hiſtory, or the Hiſtor icall way ; the latter, rhe way of Sci- 
— 4 In- ence, or the Artificiall way. The — is 1 1 Fi N N. 
pectian, 2nd and printed on Tables only, or of the Bodyes themſelves of Men or sz of Men, only when 
malen. are dead;of Beaſts, both * living, for the better obſerving, of the divers and obſcure — 
of the inward parts. | = „ 
In like — way of Doctrine or Science is double; one. by the writings of moſt Fimous 
and renowned Men; another, by the living voice of a Teacher or Inſtructer. *. 
| The Inſpection of Figures ſome have diſallowed, becauſe they are bare ſhadows, which in their 
Ges —_— opinion doe rather hinder then further young Students. For, it Galen would not have Plants or 
—— Hearbs painted or deſciphered, no not ſo much as deſeribed, but taught and delivered by haud on- 
Anatomy. ly: Hayy would he have endured the delineation of the parts of our Body ? bn gel, 
The benefis But am not altogether of that opinion, to think theſe Pictures vain and idle, becauſe I ſee 
of Pictures. eyery day repreſented unto mine eyts by theſe PiAutes many things, and thoſe oftentimes of 
Geometricians Oflequence, which were unknown to ti eskilfulleſt Artiſts of former Ages. Neither doe the G. 
are Anzomiſts metricians and raphers, who are but the Anatomiſts of the Great world, as we ate of the 
of the Great Littlezdeipiſe thoſe demonſtrations which in Cards and Maps they receive one from another. A- 
world. ain, it is not alwayes, or in each place eaſie to find and obtain ſuch ſtore of humane carkaſſes, and 
refore that want is well ſupplyed by a curious draught or delineation of ſuch obſervations, 
as are made in true diſſections by cunning Artiſts, that ſo both the memory of thoſe. that were 
ſent may be refricated and refreſhed, and fuch as were abſent, made alſo partakers of their 
A caution. abours. Yet for all this, Idoe not think it fic to truſt too much to theſe ſilent ſhadowes. For 
Compariſon, as it is not poſſible to make a good Commander, or a skilfull Pilot by any typicall or repreſenta- 
tive Army, Fortification or Water- card, but only by praQuicand experience: So it 13 a very 
vain thing to take in hand to learn Anatomy by the bare inſpection ot gue, without pra- 
Cite upon the Body it ſelt: And becauſe our Art concerneth the cure not of but of Menz we 
po, therefore exerciſe our ſelves chiefly in che Anatomy of the Body of Man, and that not alive, 
ad. uy +14 BY \ 
Who uſed to I am not ignorant that ſome of the ancient Phyſitians, as Heropbilus and Eraſiſtrat u, by. the Li- 
1 men cenſe of Prins whom they had poſſeſſed with the rofit thereof, 'did ö the Bodyes of 
The cuting condemned wretches even whilſt they were aliye, urhichalſo in our Age bath been done ( ſomie lay) 
up of men Tive by Camus and Veſalius. But for mine own part, I hold it a very frĩvolous and vain thing, beſide 
is not only in- horror and inhumanity of the fact, which almoſt no neceſſity can ſufficiently Warrant. For living 
bumane,but diſſections (as we call them) are then put in uſe, when we would find ont ſoms aſtion or uſe of a 
allo gebe. part which by the dead Carkaſſe cannor be diſcernedz now all thoſe we may find as well in Beaſts 
Objeion, 28 in Men. If it be ob there is ſome difference between the actions ot Men and of Beaſts, 
eſpecially the Animall; and that the Organ of v e wit, the Muſcles, are not alike 
Anſwer. in both kinds. I anſwer, that for the 2 ing of that belong ta motion and ienſe, there 
is no need of diſſection, tor they are almoſt all of them apparent to the ſenſes ; only the motions 
of the hidden and ſecret parts, — pe; to ſenſe, muſt be ſought out by diſſaction. 
Now of thoſe hidden mot ions, that of the Heart and Artexies, the Midriffe, the Brain and the 
Guts, which are of greateſt conſequence, are all one in Men and in Beaſts; wheretore it is. not A- 
natomy but Butchery, to mangle the trembling members of Mans boch, and under, I know not, 
what {lender and idle pretence of profit or behoof, to violate the ſacred Law of Nature, and of Re- 


10Nn, þ a | $5 3s { | 
eau Pha werent lm ſs e e Hegel ets: 
tit was held a very impious rofaanc thing: How 1 hen is i vouri 
Caniball bardariſm,becauſe ve would make — adidine underſtanding by our eyes, then by 
the diſeourſe and labour of our minds, to gathtr r che diſſection or rather butchery of 
living Men, if chere were any uſe of it; as We have ſhewedl there is none. Let us therefore content our 
ſelves, and give due thanks unto our State, by whoſe Laws we are ad Bodyes for diſſecti- 
on, every ycer-a competent number: And if there be any here want of ſuch, we may haye reſurt 
to the Bodyes of — quake diſſection of them ive and dead alive n 
be it by Anatomy of living Bodyes, we may; batger diſeern cht actibns of the parts, and by what | 
Mulcle every part is moved; in the diſſecion of dead the ſituation, figure, magnitude, con- 
nexion and originall of the eee iv C4a0077 2758 er mi- 
Thoſe Beaſts Now becauſe there are many kinds of ſe are to be made-choiſeof for difſeftion,which 
3 come neereſt to Mans body. Galen reduceth them to ſiye ſorts. The firſt ſort is of ſuch as chew the 
game of mans. cud, that is, which after they have eaten their meat, doe bring it again 5 — the Dew lap, as from a 
body, are fitteſt kind of ſtomach, back unto the moath, as Sheep and Oxen. ſecond Ort 1s of thoſe which di- 
to be difleed. vide not the Hoof, as A | | The third ſort are ſuch as ha in ä 


Five forts f ; Saw as L 8 * R 1 * \ | To: 
Beaſts accor- rs 4 you, 1 referreth Hog 


ction of all, or any of theſc er Man or Beaſt; is not to be taken in 
cand diſorderly, but methodicall due e proceed | | 
amiſſc, to preicribe ſome Laws OIL 
and exerciſe of the ſame, - - 4 gt ag eee 
This therefore, to begin withall, hall be the | 
a4 gs gin with that which eh known,and that the ede 


of living Creatures, becauſe it is more eaſie and better known. 
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—Agairizwheteas ſome are are — and outward;others internall and inward: Let young 
beginners firſt exerciſe their hands in the externall, for as much as the knowledge of ther is moſt 
caize and neceſſary for a Chirurgeon. ' ' 
Third) * of the parts ſome are ſpermaticall and ſolid,as Bones, Griſtles and Wan 
others elt the Muſcles: We muſt begin with thoſe that are the pro anche ſupporters ox u 
ders of the t̃eſt, as the Bones, to which the Muſcles doe cleæve, from wh they ſpring and ari — 
into which they are ingraffed or inſerted. And indeed, before Galen: time, the ancient Phyſitians i in 
the School of — to quarter $ for their Scholars firſt,” and afterward allow The Schocl of 
them whole Carkaſſes. Again we muſt know, that for the exquifire diſcerning of the ſolfd parts, Alexandria. 
the Bodyes of old and lean men are the derung ey dre not fo Ger 0 oversgrown with 
fat: to which are anſwerable the of ſuch as dye of Conſumptions. 
Fourthly, whereas there is a two-fold diſſection, either of a ue taken fromthe whole, or of a 
part joyning/t6 the whole : The diſſectĩon is firſt to be made of a part taken from the whole, be- 
cauſe it is more eaſie then to — * a part joyning to the whole. 5 


Fiſthly, whereas in every cla part Galenenjoyneth three things to be obſerved and re- 
ſpeed z the Structure, the 9 on and the Uſe: The Anatomiſt muſt firſt ſearch out the Structure 
or com — then the Action, and the (ec. 


making ſonar isa two-fold order to be obſerved : The one, hides there is 
A* ot Bode the other, where there is want and ſearcity. If there be ſtore of Bodyes, you 
ſhall in one1 Jah ro * Veſſels, in another to the;Muſcles, in a third only to the Bowels or 
Entrails: Bat if you 1 — one Body and no more, Mad yet wonld ſee all in that, chooſe a body 
that is ſound and untainted, and either hanged, ſmothered or drowned ; and in this Body great 
po muſt be 1 every part wry be — in-his order and place. Now this order of Ana- The order of 
tomy is three-fold; of Dignity ,, of n and of Preſervation or Continuance, 1 
The _ — 3 that — ſhould” beginne with the Brain, as with the 
moſt n or Diſſection requires, that we ſhould firſt demon- 
ſtrate ac bo pars which firſt appear in'view to the — And for Diuturnity, if we would 
keep a Body long the diſſection muſt be begun at thoſe. which are moſt — to corruption: 
— 7 ee cut up the lower Belly, then the Cheſt after the Head, and laſtly the Ioynts. This 
order all Anatomiſts doe obſerve in Schools, and in all publick diſſections, when as they defire to 
ſhew all,or the — ar in one and the ſame Body: —— firſt method or order of learn 


ing Anat 
5 . — alio eee he ing voyce — 
Sn a Ae dre which cannot be known kate attain the ski 


3 of Anatomy b 
in good and bene lee dee com namely, — 7 
why the Muſcles are ſuch and ſo many, why off uch Fi itude, and the like ; * And for thi 
cauie,the Menuments and Labours of old and new kind, muſt be diligently. travel- 
my in; whoſe Names I intend to declare in the next Chapter —— Anatomy may be deſcribed and A rwo-fold 
t aſter a two-fold. method. The one is called iow of dad or reſolution, which re- merbod of 
{ On the whole into his parts; as when we divide the of Man into four RR p parts, teaching Ang- 
the Headʒtlie Cheſt, the Belly and the Joynts; and-theſe again we fub-divide and mince fmaller and Ana üs. 
ſmaller, till we come to the moſt fimple, unmixt and incotnpounded parts. The other is called 7:4 Genclis, 
rent, or the way of ion, which of fimilar parts maketh diſſimilar, and of theſe com 
eth the whole frame and ſtructure. But vc eſteem of this laſt not to be the way of Ar, but 0 2 | 
& therefore leave it to her who is only able to pertorm it. The former 3 unto us, as being Compariſon, 


the way of Art, for we intend not to make a new Man, . a Man already 
framed and made: And therefore as her that cometh to an old yet ſtately y Palace wh kh i toc 
able to imitate, to repair and amend the ſame, doth firſt take off the coverings, that fo he may look 


into every corner and ſee the deſects of it, that he may himſelf better to the reparati 
So we will firſt remove the cover of this alace, and after Jook' eee 
ly as we 7 . into the ſecret corners ſame, thatwhen we are called, we may be better able 
ro ſet our hands to the work : And S ſcourſe, we will alſd 
give you a view as wells we may)r the work of Nature, iterating the Figures and their ex- 
plications whi perſed through the whole w gn more relargely, acco to 
the order. of pe tes rr that nothing rh u, which either 
—— induſtry or charge __ accompliſh for our ny 5 bur ve fic wee will infiſt in order of 
D ection. 0 d 
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CHAP. X. Wie ave enen f Aung; and 72 er bath written 1 N 
8 Jhocrter of Crs was reverence . or à kind of Dei- feof 
| to by, by Andlquicy asthe © e, * The prai 


10 25 ted. This 818 Ay G the Art Hippocrates, 

; upon it, that t \mooth 

7 —— $ rayes thereof, he made 
4 good hath reduced tlie "ſeeds of Hippocrates 


- Phyfick, diſpel Goes agleiolener He the World, into certain ſced-plots, whence we writings He 
— 2 one by one at our pleaſure: And truth to ſa 7 deal bed to k 
moſt of all, for they eee. af power ane ficacy orasa foull- Adorn' hath ” 


= 0 


16 ITE —— | Book x, 
| a of afew 
it the powe er of a mighty Oakyſo in him N conſiſting a — — 


to fill whole Volumes of ere le ha 


hem as ſentences as words. Before Hippecrates 4 Ay 6 
enn ofie Ancient were ext oat Je He ws the rt 


dans — 2 ired (as I verily rily think) witha divine Spirit, and his DPI nx to 

deine sene own wit, cut the firſt way n this te caving 
2 5 — others, but alſo monunents of — — to Anatomy. 

Poel verily think, that that happy Spicit n af nothing that doth 

Galen. neccflarily appertain to the uſe and practiſe Art *{Phylick.Fo 8 ſecond 
Book De Anatomicis Adminiſtrationibus two forts of bot penn becauſe it 

Hippocrates jg „ — he practiſe of-Phyſick z the other the uſe we more for ornament 

bernd Anato- And fit, which bzcallech Syper I preſume I can unto 

of "which is that —— _—_ moſt exquiſitely andelcgantly deſexibed that former profitable and 

uſefull and © kind o Anatomy. 

profitable. Of parts ſome are ſimilar, ſome are diſſimilar; Similar,are he Bones,Canilages,Ligaments, Mem- 
branes, Veins, Arteries, Nexvesz & of all * written many things, and thoſe excel - 

How Hippo- _ wel 2 the ow te pr io gun u hat is their nature, their manner of Generation, 

the nature o 


— De Natura O a Eine fen. Pueri. The matter he deſeribeth in theſe words; 
_— When the Fat ge Glue then are the ſramed. The efficient cauſe hath he thus fer down, 
th 65k, 012g me. (an n is, The Fones being thic ickned by beat, are exitcated or dryed. 
The common uſe of the 23 d ever ſo accurately expreſſe in ſo few words, 2d 46a 75 os» 
unn ma wi bb xg} Ades naghggrr,,. re 
particul 2 


and form or He hath alſo dei cribed the 
þ uri in his Book De Fulneri- 


ences,their faſhions and their parts. Of the Bones of the Head, 
bus Capit n. Of the reſt in his Books De Articulis and De Ofium Natura. For before he doe deliver the 
eaſes or affects incident to the Bones, he enquireth into the Nature and faſhion of every Bone : 
Ataſt of which his elegant order, I will give you in the deſcription of the Back-bone, whereby you 
NN 


may imagine 
Hippocraes * eee HN The Figure of it is dvenhüee, chat bs, * 


ſcription of the ſome 2 1655 and ſtraight, but bendeth outward, ſometimes inward, 
Back-bone. ack- bone or Verte e Neck, to the yarn rey am ood, that is, ——— 
N be ſubſtrated or couched under the Gullet and — — 
S 5 unto the twelfch, it hath Figurem up. that is, A form bunching outward, that 


a . with the bee roompund a more ele ky ib xd ther 


the Organs 
| 4 
The Lene ens 8 Os — 1 


or ſwelleth outward, 
yet with a ſtralghtneſſe too, that ſo che cavity of the ſtriam or Water - oourſe be the lar- 
ger, which was to contain the Bladder,the Gut "he Womb. The reſt ofthe hepur- 
futh en the fre manner | 


Concerning the Cartilages,Ligaments and Membranenfome things e hath delivered here and 
chere, but ſcatteringly. Of the Veins he hath written many F cure, in 
The n his Book De Locis in Jomine, De Morbs Sacra, De Ojjfinm Natur the ſecond Eu. And firſt, 
on of the hol - je doth ve — deſcribe the aſcendent and deſcendent Trunk of the hollow Vein, which he 
low vein after very 
Hippocrates, calleth i nnz, — Ibe Liver- vein; — vj rr ſecond Book Epidem. The — 
Hippocrates y (leich he) paſſeth downward te the great or Holy bone. Again, Ari 
know all the the Liver, it — Ke sf 1215 5 ſo runueth to the Throat. As for the 


veins wb "of Veins, that is to ſay, the of their Branches; albeit he hath not preciſel 
— down, 8 r ſo far as was needſull for the ere ot Pig: 
Inſtances in flak: thoſe Branches which P uſe to divide in 
them all. for 3 Veins ” the Fore-head,the Nom or back-part of the Head called Vena — 


. the Stern. vein, the Veins of the Tongue, the Ears, the Jugular or Throat - vein 
the Shoulder-veln, called Humvee, the dien, called Bofilics, that of the Ham” 


. , and the | called Meleoli. In th 68 Aphoriſme of the firſt 
= hen the hack ert of the e nn the Fers. heal being upened giver 
c£4je 


The Scythians In his third Book De Morbus, in the — or ingna or Squins he ſtriketh the Veins under the Tongue. 
_ the In his Book De Here, 4 bee eins behind the Eares, which the Scythe 
„ The lagylar Vis, he deſrideh 
, he co 


in the fourth RI En his De Natura O nt Mer 
t the Hams and Ankles, in pains, 1. Loins e TN 


Bl 
lica or Liver-vein, which 
the common originall 

of the . Heese 33 7 is, the —— tot of the Veins 
Spirits and Hearts 9 _ 
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CHAP. 1a. | 1 Frame of Maur Body. . 22 Wi 7 


h he whol Body. Of ICY on pak rextmany things,y yet diſperſedly: But for their co nimon Hippocrarer 
© i Cl Cubic which of) he pointed oe ge "All Men almioft doe ho Id, Aſcovered the 
— the 


doe ariſe from hard and ſuch as ſerve for . 
motion, from the Ceredellim or little Brain: ;ut now it is a ate fince F aralius his curi- Vurelius com- 
ous ſeareh hy a new manner of Anatortiizing the bearer the Nerves, even the s them» mendation. 


felves,doe ariſc from this Cerebellum, or backward Brain,which me thinks Hippocrates ted in 

his Book De Offiiem Naturaz Naben inpunrs (ſaith he) a vd, hin Axe mg ef ict, Thi Qrigindll of 

the Nepves i 1 be Occipitium or 2 of the Head, even to the Rack bones, the Hip the: Privities, 
> RS cet, Of Sl ee er And fo 


2 Ii Books De Natura 3 
pb gg tae per wrote very divinely of 


this Age, ſeqar to be fealed-fronzthe 4 | 
1 «reg he having all. His furniture An exbortati · 


Nen ii 3 * nnen on to ta 
hate per — underſtood, - {6H . N | - ax 7 — 


pe 8 ny eftri _ De 10 Par. We. 8 t 


— r . 


CHAP. XI. — whiter . 
by the Latter Writ, tpecia 


W the Greciens, Arabiam andLatines, doe very re See rd 


the ſecond Father of Phyſick; fora mach — 2 
ed the whole Art by his deep and divine Writings, that under him ĩt may ſertiſ to be as 
it were born anew. For i be it ther were extanit hefore many excellent Mo- 
numents and Records, yet were they ſo confuſed and ſhuffled out of order, that it ſcerheti a new 
Agel dend capoliiato dg we Ge, ca nity thing my 


near 


chant hepa ont kiow pats mn 
— 0 Fs TT, and their uſes: ſo accurately deſcribed them all, as * — an — 


ien from all Men, not only .. after him alſo. The nnuner of 
Bilz len be hath mani ſeſted in his Books, De Anatomicis Es py wee Di Piſce Mn 
& Nervorum. 


. 17 e 


e — X——— wk at ka rear 


it be by right or wrong, wounding, every. 
ſlight occaſion: One by way — another ambitiou Hein 0 e himſelf 2 2275 
Su he karte by how EE — — 
Wo ey-ruſh wi vio are more: 
and driven back into the Main; ſo, and ſuch are their . — 
e ee of thei Maſters and Teachers, to gain * 
unto 
But let us ſee wherein theſe Novices doe; blame Galen Firſt hey lay, he liark gien us only Tus ſlander of 
the. Anatomy of brute Beaſts, and not of Man, having never diſſected a Mans body. they the new Wri- 
urge that he was ignorant of many things, which at this day are generally and com known. ters againſt 
Thirdly ſay, he delivers many things repugnant l Laſtly, that he hath „n. 
written all s confuſed} nd oder ante r (lay they) — 2 there 
be obſerved in Books of Uſe 2 which you call Divine? Firſt, he treats of the Hand, 
then of the Legs and Feet amd laſt of of the lower Belly andthe naturall parts. How filly theſe 
calumniations are, —— miſcrably n 3 3 | 
Men hear and j For to begin widh the ff, Galen did not The con furati- 
up the Budiez.of Apes, bur man desk af Men. 2 ede 6rf 
Author 13 De the arti, Jan determined 8 ich ew to ſer forth tbe Lander, 
10 of Men alane. In — op av It i 
85 2 2 c N f i er, . e Bock, | Now (faith 
e oof + 'M. e Mut, in that t ſtrucfure int 4. 
like in them © re 3 —— — De the Poti 
ence fe Fer which g the ler a her, And in his. firſt 
3 Book 


am, he ſhewerb i 


18 | of yr dignity and wonderfull Boot 1. 


* BookeDe, Anatomicis Adminiftrationibu, he ſaich, that the bead of the Thigh in more crooked in Met then then 
n Apes, anldthe Auuſcles alſo unlike, 2 He ſheweth alſo che diſſimilicude 
between the Loyns of a Man and an Ape. In his ſecond Book De Ratione Vigws, hel faith,” that  - 
1 ſome Creatures in the original of the Vein called A aug, that is, the ſolitary Vrin, or withs 

15 7 8 Noel pe Vi Thar the Wonk of of « Wen, differeth mich from thet 
ORs, 
ty $0 the, if Gen did ſo well under und whereth the Bodyes of Men and did agree, and 
Tet it is very lik — ore difſction of — f 
ade pan 


Mich is in- 

- jaciotiſly' e —— f 

grey acyl ” to the firnſire and Jef Matis 3 a8 if it were not 

cond ſlander. ; E de nbrant. —— — ofa number of $which were af- 
ard'obſerved and 


many things whereof 
| dau eee to We eee, d; i ett gn 
Man (etth pot all things.” * 


A cuſtom of And whereas they obje, that Gal ach not e wh himfelfibae rd things re 
the Ancients... pughant and ea e eee e e wus the manner of the Anel⸗ 
e 800 10 che öpinion of other Men: the Inter- 
preters bear recor 7 1 , and And e, many pv 2x5 6. min the- manner of 
imſelf the common people. So Gelen ſpeaking according to the opinion others, may haply write fome 
ever green, things chat doe not well agree Bur heh codec ofthe pane of Ana- 
with himſelf, tomy, then he always agrecth oy? with him 
WF. they e 4 Books 125 Part lum, are Aves 3 confuſed! ang kene me- 
eat and ſury tranſponis ow not 
thod Books is — — many heretofon unknown, I will how 
The wondefal (Phi ce bibaNts decluverbe fradturt end ernte of Man, n the ofe of al bis particular 
— gn —— — peruliar therein, and wherein he differeth from other 
SLY Firſt nee rake ikedneſ agu; Soul, he hach Reaſon, which 48 an Art before 
um. 0 8 
ſe of the nakednefſe | 


— third Bock, he intreateth of the E 
fr of — which are Aller dould be deliver- 


ee ede 4 ings RD are which are per to tm „ he cometh then to 
unto 1 other Greatutes. Mt arts (hereof 
— —— | either 
pecies or kind 3 ade do ſervice and admi- 
— bf thoſe 
\ Mall of 
Of the Narurall patts, 
the Brain e nch Of thoſt thin . Se 
to wit, „in n t t at 1 
of the Inſtruments or of the Senſes, Sf ng „ thvelfih and täten Books? 
which may be called the of Nature. The Organs ordained for generation er on of 
the ſpecirs or Kinds, as well in Men as Wehen, are deſcribed in the fourteenthand fſteenth Books. 
Thoſe parts that are ſerviceable to all theſe, as the Veins, Arteries and the Nerves, ate delincated 
in the tixteenth. The ſeventeenth which is the laft, ſerveth as an Epilogue or concheſton to all che 
reſt: arid therefore, theſe ſlanderous accuſers of ſo worthy a Writer, are no e An to he 
1 Packinsf fromall ſociety of ingenuous learned Men. 


1 Rn e . —— _ 8 < I” 
o * 


CHAP. XII How for Ariftotles all ſtretched in Antony. : 


SKA Riftetle is intituled all Philoſophers, the true Interpreter of Na in, x — 
X. F ans ny 
dur co fulfill and ſarisfie thłm. In a word, he is another — elo⸗ 
| mquence. For die hath ver determined of all naturall things and their cuuſes; 
n ſo darkl y and obſcurely, he is underftood but by few ʒ for he was unwilling to blaba+ 
beoad and profane the M s of Plñl engl th rde road: an herb hi 
— gd rey ables, as the Poets; nor under a ſupe roportion Fr 

the Pythagoredis , but w d them up in obſcure brey 2 | 

as if he bad kept them arhome. 80 thee . the poureth fo 
| eee and in that cloud ſhe eſtapeth. . pane 
8 Oo1oph¶yů 


CHAP.123.14, | | 1 Frame of Mans Both. 9 


» lolophy;thefirſt concerning the generall and univerſall nature of things, the latter which ſearchetn 

ant che particular nature of Man and all living Creatures: In the firſt, Ariſlotie was ſo abſolutely ele was 

excellent; anno Man, no, tor any age of Men may ſtand in competition with him; but in the free, H. 
; bow many things he knew not, how abſurdly he underſtood divers thing he knew, Galen — of the 

and all the whole of $ have proved by demonſtrations, but eſpecially by «v7-{z, Creature and 

or, the fight of the eye, whith is of all argurnents the moſt demonſtrative. He writ Books of the in Piſſection. 

Generation, of the Parts and of the Hiſtory of the Creatures, but he bequeathed us things 

out of the Teſtaments of other Men: Neither is it likely,that he did ever cut up the Body of a Man; 

for it he had, he would not have ſo foully erred in that which is obvious to the ſenſe. For both in 

the v — 1 rr ry | rn the difimilar ; hee hath ſet down many 

things very groſſe and abſurd ; as in that where he wriceth , that the veins doe originally proceed 

from the Heart, which alſo he maketh the well-ſpring of the Nerves ; where he ſaith there are three - 

Ventricles in the Heart; that the Braiti-was made only to refrigerate or cool the Heart, and ſuch ' 

like many more, which we ſhall meet withall in our trearings of the Bones, the Veins, the Arterics, 

the Nerves,the Heart,the Brain, and as pra parts; and therefore in thoſe places, the'dilis 

gent and ſtudious Reader may look for and find them. | 


r 


- yy 
— WW * 3 —_—_—J. 1 
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HAP. XIII. What theotber Greth Autbours have written of Aratony, 
nere were after 22 time, certain famous Men, that diligently practiſed the Art 
of and delivered many things in writing, which have all perifhed, I know 
1 not by what miſhap or deſtinie, whether I ſhould call it. Alemæus Creteniata (as Ca- ng 
bid repor uſe to Anatomie Mens bodit s. Diocles Caryſtins in his Epiſtle Piocla. 
0 King Antigens, divideth the Body of Man into the Head, the Cheſt, the Belly and 
the Bladder. Lycus Mecedo was accounted cunning in the diſſection ofthe Muſtles and his Books(a5 Ihc. 
ſaith Galen in his fourth Book De Anat, Adminiſt.) were with great commendation diſperſed all a- Galen. | 
broad. a Lycus his aſter, wrote ſome things of Anatomy. Marinus publiſhed 20 Gim. 
7 ew ron Zorro pr Is ir la dt Beis d ee 
0. lus (as | cutup 70 and oftentimes t of living ze, bi. 
Men. Of hiai Galen writeth thus: Herophilys as we in — ain to our A, as alſo in Fan 
Anatomy, did att ain to « moſt ex ac andexquiſit 5hill and kom ledge, ami for the moſt part made his experiment uot in 
even in the Bodies of Men. 


3 Men uſe to doe, but —4— WY 3 A 18 

Pe teach Anatomy Was a Galen, e amrme at a Felops, Galen 
Veſſels ofthe Body did originally ariſe from the Brain. Diogenes Apollonata, wrote a Book of Veins. — 
2 — » Philorimus, Eli anus, Pol bins, Caliſſus, in their ſeverall times, did all of Dig. 4s. 
then in this Art. Yet none of their writings remain with us but if we / belecve Ariſtotle and CP aden. 
Galengthey had many fooliſh and ridiculous conceits, There have bee alſd Greeks of latter times, fer, e, 
who have done ſomewhat in Anatomy, Aretæus, Theophilus, Oribafius; but Galen hath won the Gir - Tbepbi ly. 
land from them all, as we have alrtady proyed. - 0ribaſbus. 


i. es. Mil. Da. le. 6 11 ND Md. ho tt ML 
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CHAP. XIIII. Vs have beenthe chief Antbors of Anatomy in our own times. 


7 — have 5 22 wins of the matter of Anatomy, of whom Avitenng Avicen. 
is worthily accounted,eſpecially for the ſpeculative the Prince & chieftain;but a- 
mongſt al, the Latines have taken mand amongſt them, thoſe Latine Wi- 
of our own Age; ſo that now the Art is ſo beautiſ d, that it ſetmeth the laſt hand is ters. 
| Fꝓᷓut unto it. and the Art of Anatorny may now be accounted to have attained the very 
' heighth of her glory. Among the ancienteſt of them, we have Mundinus,who wrote very perſpicu - Mundinus, 
ouſly byway of hu of olution, following the order of diſſection. Carus wrot large commen -. 
tarits upon him; but we muſt needs taxe them both with many idle and abiurd paſſages, beſides 
the lameneſſe and imperfeitions oftheir works; Thomas de Zerbic iet forth a large work, but we ima - Tb. & Zeri, 
gine that he took auch from other Men, and had little of his own, neither had he, as we ſuppoſe, 
any great practiſe himſelf in Diſſection. Afrer theſe came Vaſſeus, Cerolus,Stepbanus, Andernacus. At Feſſoo. 
— apPeareth Andreas Veſalius, who wrote very accurately ; and ſome think, he balked nothin 7 8 l 


nde / Mas, 


— 


Veſalius an 


in either to Diſſection, or to the actions or mic of the parts but he is condemned 
17 his works out of Galen, yet acute Writers 


not unworthily: for that having tranſcribed altnoſſ 


many, an - 
he cannot afford him fcarle a good word, but either pricked by ambition, or with an itching defire 


to contraditt ſo an Author, he ncver leaves ing and wounding hi utation, and that 
g — — ithor, he goading and w g his rep „ and that 


N. 


Hlvias herein hath carryed away the reputation that he hath digeſted in a moſt c Hiviue bi 
rot and wild Foreſt as it were, and contufion of the _— . Veſſels, and gi- Ommen, 
ven — met proper names, but he was little bcholding to his Printer, who hath let 

* 9. 

1 *r ſharp in his 
calumniations. too obſtinate a defender of Galen.Veſalius hath raſhly & unadviſedly written 1 
8 dctending „ is enforced to-'maineain many rubpixs bis 


to 


* 
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Columbus. 
Eaftachins, 


ſome ſmall works of Anatomy concerning the Bones, and the frame arid co of the ki 
Baubings, neys. Bauhinys firſt exceeded all Men, andiince in a later Work, hath exceeded himſelf both in bis 
Archangel Deſcriptions, and in his Tables. 2 Picholomingus a Citizen of Rome, hath ſer forth very 
e ce learned Readings of Anatomy; interlaced with many diſpatations.concernitig things controver- 
L, ted. Varolius, Arantius, and en have added alſo their tribute unto this Treaſurie. Folcherus 
_—. Coeitur and Felix Platerus have tified it with their Tables: Yolcherusis more caficand facile : 
Platerus. Platerus is accurate, but not fit Lettuce fop every mans lips, he muſt pick nicely chat will ga- 
ther a Sallet out of him he is ſa intricate and full of his Dichotomies. Many Fre nch men have writ- 
Gui limæu. ten well in their own Language. Jacobus Guillimæus the Kings Chirurgion, adorned the whole 
Art wick Tables and F iguret, by which he hath made an caſie entrance ſor all Men to underſtand 
Par eus. the graveſt Authors. The like may be {aid of that indaſtrious Pareus,and Cabrolius, the Kings Ana- 
Cabroliu. tomiſt in Mompelier.Severinus Pineus hath taken great paines: He wrote a hock of the Notes of Vir- 
Pinew, ginity, whercin he hath e, deſcribed the be Eur 
Laurentius Andrea Laurentius bath taken worthy pains, and ſweat much in this ſand, to his great honour, 
his commenda» and the general] good of the whole School of Anatomiſts 3. for beſide his deſeriptions, he hath han- 
tion. dled learnedly the Controverſies of . | part, with great evidence of Argument, wherein I beleeve 
he hath if bill and all — * — #1 - 4 — Coe = we have taken 198 
work, yct not alwayes tying our ſelves to ſweare what he ſayes, but for the moſt part wefind hit 
in the lehr. | His Deſeriptiond we take under correction: not to beſo perſect, andNis Figurts moſt 
Baubines imperſect. In thoſe two Bauhixe hath far exceeded Him and all Men elſe; to whom therefore we 
diligence. ſtick the doferAlthough we could have wiſhed that Baubine had had the care of his own Work 
himſelf, and had not betruſted others with his credite, who have in no few things failed his expecta- 
tion and ours. Paviusof Leyden is a great Anatomiſt, but writes for his Inſcription, Poſſe e nofe 
nobili. Surely he can do much, and I would to God he could be overcome, to communicate himſelf 
ſome things we have gathered from his own mouth, whereof it ſhall never repent us. Finally, with- 
Jul.Cafferins. in theſe thire or four years, Julius Caſſerius the Anatomiſt of Padus in Itah, ſet forth an el 
Book of che e Senſes, wherein he hath laboured ſufficiently, if not too much; for there is a kind 
of ſobrietie to be uſed alſo in humane ſtudies, beyond which to be wiſe, is not far from folly. Caſſe- 
ria hath done many things excellently well, and of good uſe, but his n 
about the Organs Ard bea Ov mes ſee no cauſe to 'imitate z for ſure'Tam, by 
that little experience I have, that many oftheſe nice and finepoints,though make a fair ſhe w, 
and tickle the Ears of a Man hen he reads them, and delight his Eye when he ſees the reſemblances 
of them printed before him; yet when he ſnall come to ſearch for them in the Body of Man, they 
will not be ſo obvious, if they be at all. or if they be found, yet ſerve rather fora ſpeculat ie pleaſure 
and admiration, then be of any uſe in che Art of Pyfick or Chirurgery. 1. - 755 
Among our ſelves Gemini was the firſt : In his Deſcriptions too brief, in his Tables too conſuſed, 
rather contenting himſelf with Veſalius, then giving contentment unto others: Vet for thoſe times 
he is worthily to be commended. That good and * old Man Baxiſter, was a tue Patriot, 
he loved his Country and Learning, and ſpent himſelf in doing good, and his memorie is worthy 
to be regiſtred — 4 his Anatomy among the reſt of his Labours. At this day we have alſd ſome 
worthy to be named, who if they liſted, could turn the gaze of the World Weſt- ward, and time I 
hope will bring their Monuments to light. In the mean time, we have adventured tohold up this 
Taper, at which if they pleaſe they may light their Torches. 5 en 


Pavius. | 
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J CHAP. XV. Of the definition of Anatomie, and what inſtruments are thereto 
The notation Ws A OMH is aGretk word, and fignificth Section or Cutting. Hence comes al, a di- 
of Anatomy. Wea ligent and curious Section, un en to get knowledge or skill by. For drariper is 
do cut with great diligence. Now there is amongſt Phyfitians, a double acceptation of 
. 2 — either it fignifieth the action which is done with the Hand, or the habite of 


2 


che Mind, that is, the moſt perſect action of the Intellect. The firſt is called Practical 

Anatomy, the latter Theoricall or Contemplative: The firſt is gained by EY the ſecond 

|; by reaſon anddiſcourſe : the firſt we attain only by Section and Inſpection, the ſecond by the li- 

Hiftoricall, ving voice ofa Teacher, or by their learned writings : The firſt we call Hiſtoricall Anatomy, the 

Scientificall, ſecond Scientificall: The firſt is altogether neceſſary for the practiſe of Anatomy, the ſecond is on- 

ly profitable; but yet this profit is oftentimes more beneficiall then the uſe it ſelf of Anatomy: 

he firſt Iooketh into the ſtrufture of the parts, the ſecond into the cauſes of the ſtructure, and the 

actions and uſes there-from proceeding.According to the firſt ſignification e may define Anatomy 

A defnicen thus: An Artificial Secbion of the outward and inwerd parts. I call ĩt Artificial,” to diftinguiſhirc from 

22587 85 Es that which is raſh and at adventure, which Galen calleth Vulnerary Diſſechion. For oftentimes in 

Galen. great wounds we obſerve the Figure, Situation, Magnitude, and of the out ward and in- 

8 ward parts; but that obſervation is but confuſed, for we cannot diſtinctlyperceive the branchinge 

wh _ of the Neryes, the Serpentine and writhen Meanders of the Veins, nor theinfinite devarications of 
* —— the Arteries. Now that a Diſſection may be made artificially, it is firſt requiſite that the parts be ſo 
Diſſection. ſeparated one from another, that they may all be preſerved whole, not rent and torn aſunder. — 
| . £ 
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Crap, is. | Frame of Mans Boy. | 21 
that thoſe which os ry, — , be ty divided. Thirdly thar thoſe which do 1 to- 
gether, becarthully ſeparated. 2 that we miſtake not many parts Joy ned rogerher for one, 


nor 9 pe EN 
* | be acco mpliſhed, unleſs the Miniſters have convenient In- The Inftrus 
ſtruments, as are theſe, Razors of all 2 rp, blunt, crooked and ments of the 
edged om both fides, Shears or Sizers, round and long eee braſſe, tilver, Wy a knife of Anatomy. 
Box or of Iyotie, Pincerz.ofall ſorts, Hooks, 3 rather then fraight , Reed % Quils 
. and Strings, Saws, Bodkins, An 

Mallets,, Wimbles Sponges : The Figures of all whichwe have 
| chan wh 1 or yr wi pars her eee bed es ot bind the living Anato- 
i earns 4: 8 
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{Stir or An, which 1 oul Another defi- 
e ng it hath untverſall or nition of Ants 


ICAmitomy beraleh in the lareer a, ie is defined A 
ak ret — ami the Cauſes ph pmol I call it a Science 


nerall Theorems or Maxims, and common Notions, out of the fit, ne, immediate com. 
and heff ken ll dm all demonftrarions are framed. Under the nave of A Ns, 0 12585 
Alen ee * is 
che form of the fit | 
nr * 
woke , and colon” ence 
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CHAP. XVI. — ae tn to wit, « Fart where the 
Lr fen, 


al, ; 5 F or he aimes of 


a Part. 


he ſimilar TX Arif. 
DT and fi EE | 
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For a Partis oneof choſerhings which the L Logicians do call Te C5. »; that is, bevy roſorencs a7 4 fe- 
ſpect unto anuther: So a Part is faid to bea wth ere Integrum and whole. In his firſt Book De Ta 
Partium, he defincth a Part more accurately thus, It is a Body which neither is ince with a proper 
circumſcription, nor yet is an every fide joined unto other Badies : for that which is i don 
fide cannot be called a Part but a le. Now whereas the Part muſt to — cbewhols, 
2 2 or cleave unto it by a connexion of yz whereſore in the whole 

Pars a true exiſtence, and is in deed ſoyned thereto, but in rea divided therefrom. 

oy theſe definitions ſeem to mee to be too large * not only the living Parti- 

cles ofthe Body (which are onely true parts, becauſe they one actions, and are affected 
with difeaſes)but alſo thoſe that are without Life, as Hair, Nails. Fat and the Marrow of the Bones. 


Fe 2 ade, Fernelius hath left us a moſt per ect andabſolute definition of A b theſe 2 Pars eſ corpus 


; - toti coherens, communique vita conjundum, ad illins miſe fomedf is a Body coberi 
— ge er cleaving to the whole, and . — to it in Common life, framed for his 4 aul function. From — we 1 
| gather, that two things are required to accompliſh the Tops L Fu, ſhould cleave 
Connexion is unto the whole, and next that it ſhould have ſome end N The eherence of the Part to the 
double, Ma- Whole, is by a double connexion, one Mathematical, another Phyſical}: The firſt is a coherence 


| — and of quantities; for a part of the Creature ma, ſeparated from the whole Creature, cannot be cal- 


led a part of that whole, unleſs it be equivocally. The latter connexion is called ipeciſicall, and is 
a —— life: For a dead or mrrified part. though'i it have a coherence with the whole, yet may 
not becalled a part but equivocally, becauſe it hath not an univocall form with the whole. Bur be⸗ 
cauſe Fernelius in the ſecond Book ofhis Phyſiol ie, hath canvaſed thisdefinition and all the minutes 
thereof very exactly, I will not at Fm time in Oe the explication of it, it may be we ſhall have 


fitter — for it | 

CHAP; XVII. What an . h w per. 7 
bree th Natomiſts do obſerve many thi inevery which Galen in his Books De Uſu Par 
1 tium, reſerreth to nine Heads, We, rhe * avoid confufion, leſt the — thoſe 
ſidered in a that are ignorant ſhould be too much racked, will conſider only three things, to which 


Part. 


3 all the reſt may be referred, the Structure, the Aion, and the Tie. The word Structure, 

what it is. I cake here in a large fignification, as VI and Galen have often + raked not only 

for the conformation, but for whatſoever addeth or helpeth any t ig tothe conſtitu tion © or com- 

r Now theſe threethings goeto 22 : 

TheSubſtance (as we W — 

ie, and is peculiar toevery part; reſpect, the Subſtance of a Part is {aid 
, edullous; Subſtance it hath x 


The rere —_— S S — Ti 
$ is Su 
9 eee racted or ſeparated a 
Subjett ; and chereſpre the Phyfitians cal the Temp 


tou, deed it be not ſo much; but only «2@ny , 


Parts are ſ 2 aro pre _ driez; 
ofa . temper, that is the Skin. Ah 
reaſon and . hang 4 8 


ee the hardneſs 535 art; 
| bm crochet cate IT Ek 
Ces pe Bo curd at concretion -or curdling W hope The 
The confer- ar pEs Part on jo the 8 ymmetrie, bee __ ed Sion, Te 75 vs conſtitu- 
mation what tion o many thin 85 tO wit of Igure, re 
— e e we refer dae pe or Surface, the Pares. inde and Sn #6) ood ga 
The Sie, jet not the Part, 3 4 yoann ſor the Parts do 1 looſe in 


the Body, or ſeparated one from cr b bach . „ being tyed together by Liga- 

ments and Membranes. And therefore i it bch nk on and Chirnrgeo . 5 n to * 5 110 

partz are tyed to which, that when one part is added, y know D 

ſympathie and conſent withijt; To this conformation referferh the e Par, which 
The beanie of he concetveth to reſide in dcinm, that is, in the equalitie of the Poti Ln 22 ume of the 


cn whole Bode, in the intqualitie of the Parts, that is, in chef un lite and N and Mag- * 
| ninide; * find 4 difference as w To fry ork 2 aſt es apt and wk 
co of proportion, even as made — agreeing na 

Next ee de hi F755 h'T 5 . . - Megs | 

e which Ari et Struffure; e ion 
nn aich the Part hath his Subſtance, T ky 4805 Aen. So the Hear ir was to be 
Ariſtotle, _ the Manſion and habitation of the Vitall facultie, a che Store-houſe eriall ee ht gi- 
ven untò it a fleſhie and ſolid 2 a Temper hot and moiſt, a * fo g, but 


coming- 


CAP. 18. Frame of Maur Body. 23 
r and many obſcure 

N re to remain, from hence 

there iſſue and ſpring a continuall tupply of native heat and ſpirits. I define an Action with What an ARi- 
e 2 — Parts, or a motion. of the Aller, to diſtinguiſh 3 it from an Affection; on is. 
motion, or a motion 1 or _— Body; but an Action i —4 Cala. 

tus eſſed mut, an —— mation, * the Heart, P 

uf an nl pang Fo amy the firſt proceedeth from — the ſecond from a fickly * 
unhealthfull cauſe, we commonly call Caſe Mort ifica. 

Of Actions ſome are common, ſome are proper; the common Actions are found every where, Th, dicpeten 
the proper are performed by one particular Part. Nutrition is a common Action, for all living ces of actions. 
and animated are nouriſhed, becauſe life is defined and limited by Nutrition. —— 
art by a particular Orgon, and they are either principal, or ſuch as miniſter tothe 

j Again, of — ſome are Similar, ſome Organicall. A Similar action is begun only by 
the Temper, and by the ſame is perfebted, and is by every found and perf Parcels 
Part. The Organicall is not commenced by the Temper only, neither is it accompliſhed by 
articles, but by the whole Organ or Inſtrument. 

4 dul and in the laſt place, the uſe of the Part muſt be conſidered by the Anatomiſt; For the Tho uſe of u 

Philoſopher faith, that we are led unto the knowledge of the Organ, rior by his Structure ans he 
his Uke The Lc which the Greciens call xe, is two-fold according to Gale. One One follower Haak; 

the Action, that is, ariſethiſrom the Action it ſelf, and is the end of it; as by the Actlon of Sceing h The 33 
the Creature hath his Ele, that he can avoid that which is hurtſull, and 1 


ſue that which is be- Gan. 
hoofefull. This UIſe, if you — A457 the Generation and — y þ- of the Part, is after the Acti- 


on; but in EIT rth it is before it, becauſe it is the end of all Actions: Now the End 
is more — n * — — or lead unto that od, The other Ule 51 be- 


2 2 * 


iry 35 — 


Action, but in ge 

— — — — them: Forahe ARionigan. 
wotion ofthe Part, but the Uſe an aptitade for Aion. The Aon is only in operation, the 
r the Aﬀtioninevery Organ is the work 
ol the principall Similar part in that Organ, the Uſe is likewiſe of all the reſt. To conclude, there 
are many Parts which have Uf u without 3 as che Hair and the Nails, 


—— — —_— „ 


— 


| 3 XVII. The fee en And en, Hippocrues by aue Parts. 


So ketuent: ol be Pons 8 te Ce — — lexender move nly 
Auvideth the Body ito reed, ce. d , that is, Splid, Hamid, ani plainly 
ud. > | nouriſhing, to benguriſhed,and impulfive Parts. 
The containing Parts are ſolid, and ich wat tobe rope The name of ſolid , . 
Ido norpake 6 the commn le do, for that which is hard and N nor for that diet Para, 
bs copay —— hoflow, | but with the beſt Philoſophers, ph by old - A 
1 tale, * which is wholly full ofit ſelf, not ot any chin, or wh — Feers 
ee way like unto it ſelf. For Salam and Solidum in Latine, do come of the Greek word 
7 os into a hiſſing, and ſd i is ſer Her : And thus the fleſhie Parts 


. 3 A Entrail, containeth in his 
i in Ai 


the marrowie ſubſtanceof the Brain, which 
in 8 dens and —— rar Humours and We call al all folid 
be nouriſhed, becauſeu hat ſoæver is ſalid, the ſame is and the action of a fi- 


. — is Nutrition. 
. Contained Parts are che humours concladed or n in their proper Y Yellels.and rr What ate cons 
4 xF' rained Parts. 
. —. 
0 
art: And: therefore we 


wernment, — miſerably - | 
Ale ob 6h ir furious guſts: Read what Hippocrates in his ok De Flt bt written " al nenen 
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called ignoble, and validitie. All the reſt o 


Of the dignity a "Book 14 


the power of Winds. But by Spirits we underſtand the primarie and immediate Inſtrument of the the 
,whichthe Stoicks calleth theBoid which tyeth the $oul' and tbe Body. os force of theſe Spi 
ſuch, . ſo 1 and thinneſs of their 
do inſinuate themſelves yt. weak ar al 
paſſions ofthe mind;in ſleep and _ 
the motions of living Creatures are acco de , deck Nanda, View, and Animall, and 
. 1 theſe, life, nouriſhment, motion, and ſenſe, to flow into all the parts. Finally, the motion of the 
bf. e Spirits is —_— both of themſelves, and by anotlier. By themſelves, that is, they are moved 
iris continual inbred principle both wayes, upward and downward; upward becaule t 
75 heir motion are light, —— — their nouriſhment. are moved by another when reg 
double. , ven, and when they are drawn. The Vitall ſpirits are rk: when the Heart is conti 
Perſe er olbud. mall when the Brain is compreſſed. The Spirits therefore are Ives 577. imperuous — — 
are fierie and Aierie, and therefore very tine, ſubt le and ſwiſt: So the Seed although it be th 
and viſcid, yet in a moment ĩt paſſeth through the veſſels of. Generation, which have no conſpi Dieu. 
ous cavities, and that becauſe it is ſpirituous, or full of Spirits: 
Differences of There are alſo other differences of Parts, according to Hippocrates.in his Book Delete. Medicine, 
AN which are drawn from their Subſtance, Figure, and Situat m. From the Subſtance, {ome are denſe, 
Bippectanes others rare and ſucculent, or n From the Figurt, ſome are hollow, and 
from a largeneſs gathered into anarrownels or conſtraint, others are ſtretchedl wide, others ſolidand 
round, others broad & hanging, others extended, others long. From the Situation, ſome are anterior 
ſome ome kutecke, ſome ner NN MPS: N on rhe rr N on the 1 


— 


CH AP. XIX. 4 dvifen of Parti, bat Fanny 5 not Principal.” 


What is He diviſion of Parts into principal! andleſs y principall, 6 ve y famous, we bath :held 
rincipall || | 2 long time. We define, — be be a Pri Part, which is abfolute- 
art, | 1 ary for the preſervation of the Individuum or particular Creature; Or, which 

Three printi- affordeth to the whole Body, a facultie, or at leaſt a common matter. In both ſenſes, 

pall Parts, there are only three princ 1 parts, the Brain, the Heart, and che Liver; the Brain 

firteth alofei inthe higheſt place, as in the Tribunall 2 Her keine) to every one of 
the Inftraments of the Senſes, their Offices of dignitie. T placed in the 
midſt of the Cheſt, and with his vitall heat, doth cheriſh, Wenne find life and fafe> 
tie of all the Parts. The Liver, the fountain — ummrns — like a bountifall and liberall 
Prince at his proper charges nouriſheth the whole family of the Body. From the Brain, the Ani- 
wall facultie by the Nerves, as it wry along certaine Chords, oliderh into rhe * frame of 
Nature. From the Heart, the Vitall ſpirits are conveyed through the Arteries, as through Pipes 


Le. 4 a 


and water-courſes into every part. From the aver, it not Fand, a Spirit; if not > 
rit, yet at leaſt a common matter, to wit, the Bloud, is diffuſed by the Veins into every: 

that — three are abſolutely neceſſary for the conſervation of the whole 3 — che 
Heart, and the Liver, all which are fitted and 5 together in ſo ſtrait a conſpi 


deth the help of the others and ifone of them fail, the reft periſh together with-it Trhink 


| The Brain theſe res are of eq eee Fee ine more 


more excellent exceHent then the becauſe his actions are more divine, being the Seat and Palace of 
Reaſon;which'is the Soul; as alſo, becauſe all other parts are but Handmaids unto it'* And be- 
ſides „ Hippocrates ſaith, it giveth the form to the hole Body, For (gaich he) the Figure of the reſt of the 
Bones dependet upon the magnitude of the Brain and the Scull. 
8 Galen addeth to the principal parts, the Teſticles,becauſe they are the chieforgans of Fr reaeicn, 
How the Te- by which alone, the 112 or kind is preſerved. But-we think that they confer m o the con- 
Kicles may be ſervation of the xr pore” or pa 1 —＋ ware vans > becauſe they never afford any matter to the 
called print» whole Body neither Facul = bo Spule, but on 1 ad with a ſubtle and thin breath, fro 
Ron 85 — the Fleſh hath a ſeedy rammiſhneſs, a h == 
12 1 the parts may beca 
and why. from them: ae a no Facultie, 


the Arteries, as well Hooch as M were . on! by force teyeria 
the Heart: So the Stomach, theGuts; the dea a or en of 7 tO 
made for the Liver : And in a word, none of theſe ignoble parts are of neceſſitie for the conſervati- 
on of the Creature, or if they be neceſſary, it is el rs, ſimply and abſolutely, but 
quid, that is, as they are n to ——— — . For I pray you, what uſe hath 
the Arm, the Leg, or the Stomach of theLun e neceſſary 
uſe have the Lungs, the Spleen, and the Kidneys of we Legion — But to all theſe the Heart gi- 
veth Life,theLives Nou ment; and the Brain;Senſe Motion, ſo that the Brain, the _— and 
theLiver; are in all the parts of the Body, 3 of their Veſſels. $ 5273 | 
The differen-'+ Now, as there is not an alice ofdis 2 among the principall parts, fo the ignobl 
cos of the ig: not all of une and the ſan For ſome of — — 4p principall ll by 
noble parts. for them, others by carrying or leading ſomewhat unto them. There are alſo ſome o 
ate _ expurꝑation or cleanſing of the primcipall, whichare the moſt ignoble of all 


— 


25 


” "So for the Las the Sromach bolt the be meat, the nnd 


jeden oc inflate Com hep or leer 


uu th e Spirit oo hg rep ere or pl 4 
| ip im: rit, aid the Nerves diſtribute it into the BAE 
Qories ICS z underthe ſo many 5 — 9 — 
which _ e of oigh ee or Groin, are the Emun&tories of 
the Li Vert | | 
| CHAP. . A Luhe rom Dil, . the ſame. 
ol He ro woſt fi e among Philoſophers and Phyfitians, is it Eo 
le on ahi Le org 
| ion qt Di Plato ., that is, Firſt All th ei 
bern, and nee oe Generation, they are à ſort before ofthe Gmilac 
SOM 75 ts; en e 2 on Ap ne 8 5 
. elle g dal dur wen, that is, Simp unc Parts, becauſe 155 
5 . r elſe cent 7, that is, in reſpec? of the compounded: For EY are n * a, 


indeed and truly Fab: pl e, for the Body of the Creature being not fimple, neither can the parts 7 it 


laſte 2 Ari ſotk brought 1 ms Ibloupeins, of alli X whence-x Aiokatgh" 
dec: 2 like ſubſtance. Some ae ede that _ 
fan e 2 


parts. Galen 2 them ſometimes k 2 ecaliſe tl 
|; fomerimes v Dy i le ae 


dee ere d tabele Bede pe Mater wil no- 
Stila pa tai Cara becher now Hippecrarer: 
Mut in fe- A ſimilar 

4 65 pe re- a alle 


PA ante 
Ws 6 N rns ron 


n,, one in ce 


Ln one hollo 
micall Far e 


er pi perly y io alle by Gs D B 9 +» 


2 ought and V res» Som dc 
un termin or do band in ufed 
ee or ee end e ain chem 4 
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their „as Fleſh. The drie are thoſe whbſe SuperdciedorSurfce if 
not at . And ſach he calleth wr. , or vige why, chat is, a op 
makethtwo kinds. Some are fragite or brittle, which cannot be bent without the ution of the 
parts e ok or ſtretching, which may be bent and extended without diſſo- 
ution, as L ts 
« Phyſiei ThePh do gather the differences of Similar from the ſenſible and material] Prin- 
— oy dples of ation. There are two materiall prin Ales the Crafſament or ſubſtance of the Sced 
them into ſper- (tor only the — or the Workmen) and Aud: op therefore ſome parts are ſpermaticall, 
maricall and and ſome fleſhie. The firſt are immediately generated out ofthe Craſſament of the Seed, the latter 
_ of Bloud : The firſt in grown and old Men, do hardly reunite & af , according to the firſt 
ion, as we uſe to ſpeak, becauſe of the weakneſs of theefficient(for t wrycoldy becauſe of 
x nn diſpoſition ofthe Matter, whoſe affluence is noconflyence , that is, it flo 
ther-ward and e, at once; and becauſe it muſt paſs through many and divers meth nor og 
adde hereto the ficcitie and hardneſs of the fordrie things do not eaſily admit a union 4 
conſolidation, and the Philoſopher in al on odor rn a waterie moiſture , that by it as by 
Glew, all parts may be united. On the contrary, fleſnie parts, becauſe they are hotter, ſofter, and 
nouriſhed with Bloud, little ornothing at aſl a do preſently reunite and cloſe er. 
arg ors. — any mean immediately; ſometimes per medium bomogencion, chat is, by ing of 
ſame kin 
The differen= There are divers differences of ſi S all and fleſhie parts. For che Sced, though it ſeem to be 
ces of ſperma- ſitnilar, uniform and every where like it e kr tons 2 , of a different nature, ſome thicker 
ticall parts. ſomethinner, ſome fat, ſome {limie, ſome fit ion or to be 
together. Whileſt NN vertue — of the ſeed can 
extend it ſelfe, it maketh M eins, Arteries, and Nerves; when upon that which ls fitter 
for concretion, it formeth Bonet Grits; when the far is more chen the glutinous water, 
* 1 and Griftles formed. 
In fpermatical 4 Galen obſerveth in the ſpermati LEES that which is 
parts there is a * 1 e be ma but not reſtored ; the other is as it * 
— e dog. —--1 There are three kinds of N 8 
0 — link o A an oy * bor to wit, DO therefore Hip- 
Thee: ores; Joins HG 8 is, Fleſh. another Fleſh of the Bowels or inward 
Hippocrates, Parts, which ind mh at or an Ron or confinence of Bloud, There is 
alſo N ory nyicr — NOPE 
n of $ Common and bs wa JealfthoſeCommon, 
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A third diviſi- We will adde a third 
on os fmi- which make and 2 parts of an Banks different 
— erves, Veins, and Arteries. Of which, elder en 

wo eaſe: For the the inner ſubſtanceofa N 


= 57 b, ve maybe 


divided 
r an unlike or different kind ee 
Ao 6417 eSetiph ſo the Particles of Difſimilar p 


all. Xe we define Dale pants ob as — — oil 
ee, rin boring iryls, by way of excellence do 
| rank ante ner, gat ab. Os neatneſt of the Figure, 
The 1 nies r Jail 
parts are rather pon pounded pace th ee ed oe ee ee | 
the Inſtru- — — the Soul:for the Form of the een | 
Saen e chen doth: the W 1 e e RG Thi Aon 1 
_ en e to be #7 an ani e ofthe 
— r wit, Nutriti iti tn Pans he Alon fr] — 
1 Aftion 8 oftheSou. 1 | 


gan is. "tho 8 8. I proper: Fo r the: nof = 
os * of Galen ar order Rich con- 
ROSS es. 22 ee tr comps ingers. 
as are made of the ſecor dee The fourth is Are ine 
2 third, as he Arr d * y obſerve four N 
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of parts. 


e fake, Dil ſo Di 
the Si 


Per ft.” primarily and of th bathe ebe of action; ſuch are in the Eye 
whe r and the ons, which is like the 52 7.5 | 
| wy heres the js of thoſe "oy whichte alis berterperformed ; and cheſe reſpeRthe perfection : 
| the 
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CHAP, 1 Frame of Maxi Body. 333 
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che Ad — and 5 LP are called Helpers, ſuch der in che Eye A the Coats and ch — Muſcles, which 


ATR AS IIA Tan TAs cauſes che all the hell kipdiao: thot work 
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are the patts. 

But that we Bro ths not. guar: any py lag ye wil de this one for a a That of Diſſi- A nother dis 
milar parts, ſome are fach as the Hands and the Feet, from which Gon of difll- 
ifyou take all the Similar pa * = — you ſhall reduce them into nothing; others are Difſimilar ſecon- milar Peru 
darily, becauſe of the implications and Textures of Veins, Arteries, and Sinews in them, as the 

Heart, theBrain,and the Liver, for if T from the Brain the common Similar parts, yet there 

* remain the proper ſubſtance of the 


— — 


[67+ CHAP: XXI. "The ther dee the Part are unfolded. 


e 55 Galen © 
becauſe we w venot us, we W : fore Par de- 
De e 6h makerh ha ens keg 


* * ate pe incipall, as the Braine, 
and — unto them, as 
phe divifansef Parts from the (oak the i Organ How the 
s which are penn or happen. Arabians dis 
— So , ſome 2 1 cold, ſome ne mois Par _ ihe 
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= che Part L 


e of Fd ſenfe 
ſo n ds, hath an f 
— 2 2 it is War eaſily and ſooner violate 
and —— ſtrike the Senſe ; of the Eye is faid to 
be of very {roſe or | — eſ . cular fenſe, which no 


found he of moſt enſe, that i 
a 43 Adern, r 2 e . 
10 none Geanadegia —— . i a ry ri tb e being afs 
— ut monk ay dodinidethe whole Body inc he — ie che, the lone kel The EY 
non 9 


joints. The R Fed he Chef, the andy For: Doc 2 


. 
* very co y, els 
for a practiſint Re W i three-fold. One, and propel — 


the firſt, reacheth the Gullet into — 2 n which, are the ah die diviſion of tb 


the Meſeraick WE ofthe Liver | the Pencreas or Sweet-bread be- Body. 
tween them. The comdrunncth from Ez ofthe Liyer, hg e's ſmall and hairie Veins of 
| part of the Liver, all the hollow 
poco them is between the Arm- 
Maſcles,, es, Bones, and in a 


in e Region, which 


no, that we un- 


a dine or Fog to har wikedead 
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A Diacidstion. or Expoßticn of the Coders con- 
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The Prefith, 


8 ledge of Di N . 
jathekow edge —. tr 


on ever had Thne 

was chairied in the 
verninent thereof, ſoof Arts a frame, the marter | k 
hereby difc c of reaſon and The bedtity an 
feQed in one Ape; but the Grour Wus firſt laid in ——— . 
nall of Nature; afterward addition ebene che 
F 
would it be very $; but it xvold ro a 0 
e SLES 
wall the Creatures, and gave them names actor e 
clonded, that Image that bartered by 
loft all his Inheritance in one Bottom, ——— 

| n= een 

Roma. Tabula, A le, there remained ſome Lineamentꝭ which 

Nature; Ott Tick as could exhibit any ſuffictert ori | 


2 8875 ledge from OED imlelt, might 


Fe a 


Ae ee of over thine Not . ſhekenew. + before 1 — 
but by gathering particulars ojiter bs Beuge gener and unver- 


And ſurely Hei Ag, by rea reaſoti of thelr long Uſd egg dhl of heir! finire obſer 
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Serpent, who put to his 155 hand to ſeduce — "a the be acnowledymenr bf chile ody . 
imperfection, by g them . in an addle and vain 1 of frivolous and impi- 
ous ſecrets. So the Tradition of God, as being of too high oy 8 wings, was per- 
verted unto an unknown Numex. The Tradition of Angels into fcigned 1 governing the 
nioticnsof the Heavens. That of the true uſe of the Saat! into Judiciall hliacall Aſtro- 
logie. That of the fall of Adam and Eve jato the Fable of Is and Ofyris. The Deluge into Deucalions 
flood. The Divinity of the Mind and S6ul into the Tale of Mitris and r a world of ſuch |. 
8 Toys. And verily almoſt all ſuch was the former learning of the Ages, till the Greciavs 
upon the of Demonſtrations: And then Men firſt began to fall from thoſe abſtruſe 
and tranſcendent contemplations, and to bring home Philoſophy unto themſelves. Their 
Metaphyſicks were Logicall, their Phyſicks Elementarie; the Divinitie of the Soule was 
3 2 to the Principle | Generation 1 ſuppoſed to reſult out of the Power of the matter of 
And in a word, om — into the Elements, wherein they fo ac- 
mbeed bebe d thoſe 1 ras them, that to this day we are ſcarce uninthralled from 
— Yer there wanted not ſome,who laboured 1 inall kinds, to bring Learning to better -—wokg | 
omer, 


ubs r. r, The Controverſies of the firft Book, 29 
Homer, Hippocrates, Plato, all of them in their kinds, the very Oracles of Philoſophy, ſo as we 
t ſay, that whatſoever we have ſolid and ſubſtantiall, & is bat derived fram ade Fountains, 
either were theſe Men only happy in their own ſublime and divine wits and apprehenfiohs, but 
alſo in their Interpreters, Virgil to Homer, Ariſtotle to Plats, and Galen to Hippocrates, The former 
two we ler paſs, as belo! to another Forum, Hippocyates as the firſt head of our Tribe, the Father 
and Founder of the Family ot ans, leſt a y Inheritance to his poſteritie, which Galen 
(to paſs by the reſt)hath not miſ-ſpent but much improved,and we who ate Artis Filii may worthi- 
ly be accounted rs and Prodi t we 3 our Patrimonie together; nay, in this kind 
ot Thrift, not to go forward is to Let I muſt confeſs, that after Galem time, and 
his Epicomizer Oribefze, who lived but in the next Age, Anatomy (for that is the end dye drive at) 
lay raked up Patris in till within ſome of our Memories. Veſelius, albeit ſomewhat impor- 


— ea, Ne the all-moſt dead ſparks into a moſt luculent flame, at whoſe 
Beacon, all ſince his time have teened their Torches, though happily being put together, they may 
ſeem to dim his Light by their multitude. - | | 

There is, and will alwayes be Jeft Locus Philoſophandi, ſcope enough, even iti this little World for 
ſuch as liſt to exerciſe themſelves; and have with no ſmall commendations made proof of 
their agilitie ; yet we muſt needs acknow that the Ground-work of the Building, and not 
only ſo, but the whole Frame was by the Ancients reared up; and therefore now if any Ornaments 
be added, they muſtit᷑ ſicted thereunto.  Wherefore:we have laboured to bring all the ſubtleties 
and novell inventions of — * Writers, to the Touch- ſtone of the Ancients Monuments; that 
as no Man ſhould be defrauded of his due commendation, ſo the Crown may remain, where with ſa 
much duſt and ſweat it was gloriouſſy merited; whereby we do not defire to be accounted amongſt 
the number of the An nifts, but as a Herald of Henoxr, do endeavour to Marſhall the Field, and 
— Syimaeh caſt is clear to join in umpirement with the Spectators; or where it is difh- 
cult to 1 1 | 


a —— — 


_—_— 
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Quks T. 1. Ofthe definition of « Part. 
WWEIRAD hpocrates, whoſe happy Works are the very Oracles of our Art, and Galen his Inter- Hippoerater 
I precer,do promiſcuouſl uſethe names of a P a Member, anti a Place, for the Pb r. of 
FN Hunt, Toe Ent Gulen in the firſt of his Method) we caff Member 4 Galn bis in- 

. ber any addes which pon call it, a Member, or a Part : n man ſball ſay the Dye terpreter, | 
— 7 Der Twill not in eitber contend with him. Words ſynony- 


in his firſt Book De Licis Aﬀetzis 3 Not only the later Phyſtions (laich he) but man) al =. 
of the Ancients do uſe to call —— the Body, Places. Hippocrates in ook De Locis in Homine, Hippocrates. 
and De Vicius ratione in morbis acutis, ſo Parts, Places i Yer there are ſome who diſtinguiſh 

a Member from a Part, anda Particle from a Place, Ariffotle calleth thoſe only Members which are Arifle, 
— of Parts of divers Natures, as the Head, the Feet, and the Hands, and thoſe that are 
Si he calleth properly Parts. Theodorus in Ariftotlegthinketh tllat the name of a Part or Place, Theedorus, 

is of larger extent hen the tame of a Member. Soalſo Galen in thefixth of his Method, fairh that Galen, 

the Eye may be called a Part or a Member; and the hortite Tunicle a Pan, but not a Member. But 

becauſe in theſe Philoſophicall diſqui it becometh us better to ſtand upon ſubſtances then 

upon words, we take no care whether you uſe the name of a part, a Member, a Particle, or 2 Place, 
n + a. 

Avieen defineth a Part to be Boch ingendred of the ermixtion of the Humours as the Humours do cen Ai,, 
i the firſt mit ien of them ſeat, aud the Meat 1 2 But this definition of the Arabian, is too ——— — 
preſs, ſtrait; and narrow, becauſe it agreeth only to Homogenie parts, and not to Heterogenie: 2 5 
For every Man nuy eaſily perceive that Heterogenie or 1 — immecli- primi. 
ately of Similar, not of the firſt mixture of the Humours: And Galen in plan and dug, Jap. f. 

8 F " 2 * | «" *. 4 : * 
expreſs words, in his firſt Book De Elementis, where he ſaith, That compaunded Parts are immediately Gn. f 
Avicen bur 
which will not 
bold water. 


forget that an eſſentiall-definition muſt expreſs the Form. becauſe it is the 
_ . Efſence, as that which giveth Being to the definerh | 

a (olid ick Body, begotten of bumidities ormoiftures 
Giro laboateth, of the fi 


ded Parts! n ern | 4 V :d | . | 
Galen hath two definitions of Parts. The firſt, ih the firſt Book of his Method and the fifth Galen: two de- 


finitions. 


is, A Proper ce 


lefignification of a 
Spices he calleth Parts. 
reaſe, Parts. 'Fernelins 
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Fut theſt are but nice and fri * 1 

tion: ee e Vor = Man as it is a naturall Body: 

Matter and Form, but is is participateth of , or is obnoxioas, 3 4 
Ferneliu the Ne ee eee cee e which which may be 
defended. the of ſickneſs and health. only are aflited with diſcales, which per- 
x orc 90 he ire r/ Frm ch nbd 21 irng — vr anon have no 
lite. 4. nels — at hurteth or 
the Aion ord ins his definition is exquiſite and perſect, OS agen Phy- 
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n there isa funous difference between the Ph 


Ariſtotle ans ee Genius and Interpreter of Nature Ariftotle, in 
— San ae che tench ſecond Book De Pertibus 4 thefounh Chap. 
= tine ter of his third Book De et tb his cond Bo his fecond De Generatione Animalium, 
that the beact, i iy bis Book De Fig 9 Morte, fo ble Books De Some ane De Gags hho cnnpet that 
1 is but one Soyeraign in Mans and one Principle, which in his boſome and imbrace- 
ment containeth and comprehendeth va, the Faculties. this he reſolveth is the Heart, the Foun- 
tain (ſaich he) of the Veins, Arterics, and the Sinews ; the Source of Heat, Spirits and quick- 
Nectar, che firſt and only Store-houſe of Bloud, or Work-bouſe of fanguification,and finall 
—— — of the Vegetative, denſative, and reaſonable Soul. In Ar 
ſteps have walked 4verrhees inthe ſecond of his Colleftanies, — 1 
and many other both and Arabian: But they bring for confirmation of 


neceſſary hut ſuch onl az are probable, ſhadowed over withaveilofeuth. 
The argumente — eee y they eee 


2 Pripate- 4 — 5 4 . of a — 41 doth neceſſarily —— ſo much. For 


ticks. be but one in number, and 2 of 1 
The fr. en whole, Or at leaſt have ſome one Principall pant; for Eſſences muſt not be multiplied without 
neceſfitie. And as inthe Een a raed rot there. is one Principle, which: Ariſtotle 
in the eighth Book of his 2 calleth Frimum Movens and Primus Motor, tharis, The firſt Mover. 
$f "Orc 624 ,in, ns x0ipar os v 
. Tit naught to have mere Kings then one, | 
Lu bin that reigus, rei ign King alone. 
The dignity of So in the Mi crocoſme orlittle World, there maſtbe — one Principle, one Prinoe, which is che Heart, 
the Hean, whaſe excellencis and di above the reſt ofthe Parts, theſe ; do clearly demonſtrate, Firſt, 
becauſe it liverh firſt and laſt, and therefore is the ariginall of Li and the ſcar of the Soul. 


to Nature if it be 
3 For 
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For ors Arterics no man ever mad dene. The Veins do 
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fave only in the Heart, which therefore is the Trexfury thereof ; "nd eherefore in Ul line = 
— it 2 beg to the Fountain, hot to the Liver or 
© 
Thatiris Pricmum ſenforcum, the firſt nſaor (char li) that the facnlties of fenſegmorion and a 
peti from the Heart, the Ferit prove by theſe argucinttets. Reeauſe in a ore, 
re fall, there appeareth a {odain and Heath: 
decay of all the facalties. Becanſe in all ſodain motions and approaches of noi{orne and hurt. 
— eee 
wd pale wanneſſe in the Face IAN when we conceive joy for any thing 
(i prota, or when we part fa things , he of the Heatt being draw inward , 
n alacrity. Becauſe if the 
— + goub” 8 AN and a privation of the 


talled Ca The third; 


or obſtructed, then 
I may ſo bee ' Stock. Reennſe Io), Sorrow and Tie fourth. 
— ug may ſo (peak t acne lyk ppp e Ioy 


are motions of the Heart, 
we like, or to wad arora we lk and abbr, Fa) 
ties doe reſt — — = Bayt elſe dat 4 retrattion er tall 
back of the heat to the Heart from the other it was in contihuall and 
is the reaſon why a Man after fI&p is (> — riſeth ſtrong to the Isbodt eicher 
n were well wearied, yen tyred out As for the Braine 
mail only eo retiree a ee heat bf a told temper;unay for motion, and 


to refrigerate and cool the excetdin heat fit Hart being of elf without al ſenſe. 
. —— a 


te we have to purſũe that which 


and (ach like are the Arguments of — 8 they n. ihemſcelves, 


of Senſe, 


Nerves or Sinews which Aras wy ew wp 
from the ſabftante of the Br 


| in the * many Fidrous 2 both dis Venlelte, the heart is 

rhe extremities of the ſinall — pr 
whereas indeed it hath but one ſmall Nerve — 
loo ſeth it ſelf in his ſubſtance. He ſa the hollow vein in ade N the ſine xs. 
did not ob es it N into che Heart ous Oriflce or 
mouth) to Ventricle, as it were into a C Bloud for the 4 
tion oi ee y the expence of the whole ues zi 
dorh 9 or Valves and Fl 


e e 
outward, but . ficter oecaſſon 
ſton with them, of the originall of the Veins andthe AT ſhall be og we have {aid 


— it at this time. 


N ill che Fa6 
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als therefore, not the Hears the fit Mover, 
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me r th for true which of rhe Peripe* 
you is note reticks, 
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Aniwcrs to the cold, that is, leſſe hot, for the better performance of the functions. But ii the Brain had exceeded 
arguments of jn heat, then would his motions have been raſh and unruly, and his ſenſations giddy and fond as in 
the Peripate= a phrenſie. In a Syncope the Animall facultics doe fail. It is true, but why? Becauſe there is an ex- 
wok ſolution, and ſo a defect of Vitall prizes by which the Animall are cheriſhed; The ligation or 

interception in like manner of the Arteries of the Neck, called Carotides, induceth a. privati- 


on of motion and ſenſe, only becauſe the Vitall ſpirits are intercepted, which miniſter matter to 


the Animall. 
Why in the 


| 10 But one Principle is better then many. That we confeſle is very true; but yet we know there 
Latte work! be are many reaſons why it is not poſſible it ſhould be fo in this Little world, We will inftance but in 
only one Prin- a few. It is granted by all Men, that the ſubſtance of the Arteries is divers from that of the Veins ; 
ciple. and the ſubſtance of the Sinews differing from them both; and as is their ſubſtance ,- ſo is their 
he firſt de- ſtructure very different, and their temper not one and the ſame : How then could it be, that Or- 
2 ans of ſo diſtin kinds, ſhould ifſue all from one and the ſame part ? it was neceſſary that 
The lecond. theſe Organs ſhould in their originall be very large and ample to tranſ-tuſe ſufficient Spirits, and a 
common matter ſodainly and together-ward into the whole Body. Now the magnitude or pro- 
portion of any one part (much leſſe ofthe Heart) could not be ſufficient for this purpoſe, either to 
afford a foundation for io large Veſſels, or to "pply a competent allowance of matter for them 
Thethird, all. Adde hereto, that the Faculties of the Soul, follow the T emper of the Body, and therefore ſo 
divers faculties might not ifſue from one part, which hath but one ſingle temperament, How can 
we imagine reaſonably, chat their diſtinct and different Faculties, yea oftentimes quite contrary, 
Reaſon, Anger and Concupiſcence, ſhould refide all together, as if they were ſworn friends in one 
Organ? Or how when the Heart is on fire with Anger, ſnould Reaſon make reſiſtance, which de- 
] Vitall and Animal! faculties require a dif- 
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And whereas the Tres days chat the Apiepll Tp ie Fel Heartzand bu by ma- 


«tion the Brain q we can no waged — ore. the The opinion 

— as in the chen when | e en oboe 21 . ſenſel rs — 

and without motion, e there ſhould, be a remay be e and Moti in the Root, confure 

that is, in ch Heart. But though the Heart be obſtru een it an 

the Brain et there 3 — ſodain ql priration of Sele Motion. we gzerißets rug 

have in Satriſiced where the Beaſt ch heen heard to cry, and ane uſo ſeen to fromthe Alrat 
run à little while — 17 cut out: And we have (cen ſame tryed. i In a - wy their 

which ww: a while after bis Heart was cut out: he Ve eee e cart. 


fore 
Gaten in bis firſt Bock De Plarit h, illußbrateth the whole matt uſtration. 2 3 
the Heart (fa ich he)did give unto the Brain the Animall facul rb died 
cither by Veins, Asterles on Sinews; tor there 
commonto them both. By Veins. 
theſe Veſſels doe not directly 
from a right and direct 


are no other Velſels which ng 4 
Arter ies Ariſtotle hiraſelf doth not bk i» i conveyed; belides, 
unto the Brain, but aſter divers contorfions and aberration 
- Tha it am decived or through the Nerves is manifeſt ; be- 
ts denied carough the i ance of the heart, be either divided and 
e ahe CO OY On ory er e 
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bee ne aſſt the Lver win work: Againgthe Heart fiueeth in the middle ** 
in his Palate, the Lungz, the Midriffe, and all the Arteries attending him for his, uſc, wh6m he ini" 
loyerh in qu 5 1 Wherefore the Br 
Galens anfiv SEE 7 reſervation of every particul 92 Et — 
ent anfwer n * on o ar ſo anſi th 
15 former. 0 N $ manner. The a of the Stomach is not abſolu wr yy 


A ftory of 2 
Malefa&or. mon who — ood — 
. 5 re oe be Lade — 8285 5 8 4 
ger erefore may for a time live without the du nor 
8 * without Sanguification,faich Gelengwhi is rp 17 3 — of the Lier... 22 < y — 
How the That which is obtruded concern of no ; for they work rather for 
—— s ſerve the commodity of the Heart, then for the ate e maln ance c life.” The it ſatisſie 
che Ficart. it ſelf with Air attracted through the — — ſmooth but leſt the ou pariry 
thereof ſodainly ruſhing into the Ventricles ſhould offend I Nathre hath — 
between them, s a Shop wherein the Air is broken and dulcificd before it come unto the Hearts 
And thus Nach may ſuffice to ſatsifie the former objcction, and to — opt 
PTE  principall,which are 7 abſchnely and immediately nei eee the preſervati Uu. 
= objetion But there are others which g ſe Galen to Guin, who — ofhis firſt Dock 7s 
* Locy Aﬀettic affirmeth, that the Heart only is abſolu e ee — ern pnh p His 
words are theſe, If the Creature be neither nouriſped, nor Ax Coen wot lon (which 
n ilbin the Earth) yet may it live as long « the Heart is not * — barifte Pom 
The anſwer to ration,the Creature intently periſbeth. To this we anſwer: That in bloody 
the objeQion. tion of the Brain and the Liver, are abſolute] ' neceſſary 
mewed ap in Winter, are unb or without B 
. call women, that is, ſuch as have violent fits of the Mother, doe live ſome:good 
thing, as we could inftance in many, if it were not ſo een that no 58. 
have the uſe of Tranſpiration. 
qiriensf defi- here is allo: another very elegant definizi of a Princple,in the KD Chapter of Galen fixth 
. Book De Placit u, in theſe words: That is, c Cs K. Bron oe 
e ome Matter. Acco Alſo, there a 
that the Brain doth tranſmit the 
a unto us. All +57 ſcruple is about che Liver f 
io rd to the lar parts, a naturall influent] F ww 1b 
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Galen prefers | 
reth the Teſti- he Gar? wer 
des before the” ther degree 7 2 the 


Heart. 


The Controverſies of the firſt Book, us rf. 
The areu- midſt of it? But if we will draw an argument of dignity from the ſituation, then will the true 
ments — ſuperiority fall to the Brain, becauſt it is placed uppermoſt, as the Fire above the inferiour Ele- 
ments; the higheſt Heaven, the ſeat of the Bleſſed Souls, above the ſubjected Otbes; far to be placed 
above, is high ſuperiority and mona cw ; to be thruſt down below, betokeneth' bate ſub- 
Expoſition of jection and inferiority. © As for ace of Hippocrates, where he placeth the Soul in the left 
Aippocr atel. Ventricle of the Heart, either he ſi to the capacity of the vulgar, or elſe by the Soul he 
meaneth the heat, as 1 ſhall have more occaſion to ſhew hereafter. We conclude: there- 
fore, that of the principall parts, the firſt place bel h to the Brain, the next to che Heart, the 
A rule in the laſt to the Liver. Again in the Oeconomie op order of this rule is obſervedʒ that thoſe which 
diſpoſition of are firſt in order of nature, are laſt in dignity and excellency : So the Infant firſt liveth the life of a 
the parts. plant, then like a beaſt it moveth and becomerh ſenſible; ſinally, it receiveth its perfection when it 
is indued with the reaſonable ſoul; as having then the laſt hand and conſummation from the 

Gal Creator, when he ſetteth his Stamp or * it. RN 
E Galen in the laſt Chapter of the ſeventh Book of his Method, comppareth the dignity and neceſ- 
A conference ſity of the three principall — m_g with another in theſe words: The. dignity of the Heart -is very 
_ dignity great, and in fick Patients his action and the ſtrength of it, of abſolute neceſſity z the Brain is. of equal / mo- 
— — 'J ment for the preſervation of life, yet the ſtrength of bis actions is not ſo immediately neceſſary in that are dif» 

princi- *Y . a f : 

all parts. eaſed for their recovery 3.the aclion of the Liver is as neceſſary as either of them for the maint e of the parti- 
H 1eciton ler parts, but yet for preſent and immediate ſuſtentation of life, it 1 not ſo. inſtantly neceſſary as both the 
4 edel former. To conclude this queſtion, there is a: threcfold principle; one of Beginning, another of 
veſtion. Dignity, a third of Neceſſity. The Parenchyma or Fleſh of the Liver is the originall principle; the 
threefold Brain is the moſt noble principle; and the Heart of moſt neceſſity . yet they all have ſuch a mu- 
principle. tuall connexion and 2 — each needeth others aſſiſtance, and if one of them decay, the 


' Compariſon. reſt doe forthwith periſh. Even as in a well- governed City or Common- wealth, there is 4 wiſe 

Senate to guide it, a ſtout and valorous ſtrength of Souldiers to defend and redeem it, and an inf 
nite multiplicity of Trades and Occupations to maintain and ſupport it; all whi tliey 
be diſtinguiſhed:in. Offices and Place, doe yet conſent in one and 1 ether ſor their mutu- 
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x — ce 8 and the r chat Seed is a Principles of Ge- The Peripares 
"= FPhiloſop doe aer ze it only to be a d efficient Principle, the ticks think that 
Ph Phyſitians both a and a — 1 — by by reaſon of his Spirits; Material, by rea- l ene 
ſon 7 ofhia Body. The Phyfitians therefore doe that the Spermaticall parts are generated ar uh 


out of the Craſſament or thick ſubſtance of the Seed, — Peripatetickgonly out of the Blood. This The rt Rex 


latter opinion BB —— ithout 7 and Abettors, and » ſupporteth i it ſelt by theſe Ars ſon. 
gumen arts were wade of he Seed avof a material Principle; then the 
active and = — jv — Power; the Mover and that which is moved; the Matter and 


the Form; the Maker — 5 — made ſhould be the ſame 3 which true and ſolid Philoſophy The ſecond; 
will not admit, Again, e o Ariſtotle 28 ſecond Book of his Phi fich, the Artiſan 2 Ariftolle, 
never a e own,Work: Seed is the Artizan: Galen calleth it Phidis, who — 
was an excellent Statuary, and other Peeces Minerve's Statue uf Ivory 26, Gubits . 
High, c. And in the 20 — Book De Generatione Animatium: The Seed is no part of 

the Infant that is made, ſaith the Philoſopher '5 09 more then the N art of the Wood 

which he heweth: — an an an oft Art of the in that "which iseffe&ted;bur * 
only by hit through motion, there ariſeth in the matter a form and a ſhape. Moreover, it > 2 i 
is an Axiome 0 Thet. we are nouriſhed b things whereof we are formed, framed and 1 3 
E. all the parts of Man are nouriſhed with and therefore they are all generated of Blood 


Furthermore, if the Principall parts, the Heart * Leone made of Blood (for their ſubs BO 
ſtance is fleſhy, & Hippocrates — — fleſhy Entrails)why is it not ſo _—O other Wippocrates, 
which all Mcn ft and conſent to be and er them? Adde hereto, that it = The fifth. 
Seed of the Male be both the efficient, and the matter of the Infant, there is no reaſon but the Male 


may alone. an Infant in himſelf: Shall the Nature of the Seed be idle and at reſt, which all 
Philoſophers wich one conſent doe alwaycs active and operative Finally, is it ble The bark. 
that 1 f * moment of Secd, as ee for the Generation of Man, ſhould be ſuffi· 
cient ho Ep ae of ſo many h nay thouſands of Boncs,Griftles, Ligaments, Arte 
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40 The Co ves of the firſt Book, © - QUEST. 7, 
The ſecond, Moreover that the Spermatieall are made of Seed, we may thus demonſtrate: Bones, Cur- 
tilages or Griflles,Membranes,and L ments, are bloodleſſe and white, and therefore they cannot 
be made of Blood immediately, as Fleſh; but of Blood changed;whitened and/incrafſatcd, and then 
what differtth it from Seed Nature therefore ſhould be very idle, if ſhe ſhould evacuate and 
a matter fit for the generation of thoſe parts, and (as if ſhe had forgot her ſelf ) ſhould endeavour 
to bring Blood into that form of which ſhee had at the firſt hand Seed 

To thele demonſtrations of Galen (at 3 erim like a Detractor ſcoffeth) we will adde 
. Reafons. When the Seed is inj into the boſome of the Womb, the Womb is in _ 
contrafted, andthe Plaſticall or Formitig faculty thereof,raiſcth up the ſleepin og power of the Set 
and then his Spirits and native heat, commetice their action. Now this ation thus inſtamly begun 
worketh upon ſomewhat: not upon Blood, becauſe yet there is no confluence of it to che part wh 
who will tay, That in Coition there is à double — of Seed, another of — 2 one and 
the ſame time? The Peripatetickhimſelf w HI no to ſuch a Soleeiſm in Natureʒbut we know, 
that that which is avoided in the act of Gen thats Seed and not Blood. 

It is therefore theCraffament of the Seed upon which the Spirits doe work, in which they have 
their aboad, as in their proportionable z this rhey turn and toſſe on every fide ;'the Difſtmi- 
he rts of it they ſeparate, framitg ofthe thicker Bones and Griſtles of the flimie Membranes and 

Is;alwhich,being ſcored out as che rude and firſt draught of a Picture, wherein are nothing but 
8 Maſter-lines; the ſeventh day the Blood floweth unto it, to make the Parenchymate or Fleſh of 
the Entrails,and to fill up che vacant diſtanees of the Fibres. It therefore in the very conceprion,no 
Blood doe flow from the Veins of the Womb unto the Maſſe of the Seed ennetiyed, how can we 
The fourth, 1 e, that the firſt delineation of the is made of Blood? che Blood wherewith 
the Infant is nouriſhed , and of which the Perenchymate are made; paſſe by Veins, Veing I fay, 
| not of the Mother, for then it would encompaſſe the Seed only, nor inſinuatẽ ir ſelt into the parts 

of it; but of the Infant; and for this purpoſe is the Umbilicall vein formed, called therefore the 
Nurſe or Foſter Vein, ſo chat this Vein muſt of neceffiry be made before the Blood can come unto 
the Sced; and of Blood it is not made, becauſe thereis yet no affluence of it. If you thall fa nr: 

Blood is poured into the capacity of the Womb by the ſill veins of che Womb : 1 4, 

the Infant not immediately nouriſhed by the ſame Veins ? what need was there that 4. 

The fifib. Jicall vein ſhould be formed ? Finally, another demonſtration that the parts are made of Seed, may 
be on this manner. The Seed of the Male and Female is of one naturt, eolour and watiner of ge. 
—— they have both the ſame veſſels of ion, concoction and ejaculucion, baly they ate 
uiſhed in perfection, for that the Seed of the Male is hotter and better Iaboured. Now all 
— — eʒ chat the Seed of the Female is the mareriall prine i of the parts —7 then 
The determi- doe they deny it to the Craffament or ſubſtance of the Seed of the Male? We therviore con 
nation. and determine, that both Seeds are not only efficient bur material] Principles of the Sperwar 
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dalen ae cr- And firſt for Galen: where he writeth,that the Spermaticall parts are made ofBlood, he doth not 

pounded, "underſtand an immediate Generation, chat ia: chat the Bones are made immediately of red Blood; 
as is the Fleſh ; but of Blood paſſed through divers alterations and mutations ot Dealbation and 
Incraffation. And what I Lyon gene is —— to bn are made of Sec}? (1 
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42 _ The Controverſies of the e firſt t Book, HE QuesT.8, 
A actordin to H eres Vein Arteries,Nerves and Spermaricall parts have the power of procre- , 
ating Seed. Nei iche final { cauſe wanting, for a broken Bone and a divided Vein, de aſter a 
ort defire and ſtrive to be reunited ; becauſe the ſolace and comfort of Nature conſiſteth —— ele 
The fecond às her ſorrow and deſolatien in ſolution. They have alſo another argument: 
argument. ulcers are filled u with new fleſh, intertexed and woven wi — 
andSinews; for chat Fleſh ann ic liveth andis nouriſhed, th 
. r e 180 K * Sd 14, 3d; io NT i 
e thir Whois ſo hint he dareegchie enen er esel But 
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„ The Controyerſies of the uſt Book, 


thus 1 Ithink I have touched, I > cleared, all difficulties which concern 2 of th; 
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ugs. ib. TheContivverſies of rhe firſt Book = 45 
ſeemerh to be e ie and looſe, then may anſwer rhe ſtrengch and vigour of ſo great a Clerks The anſwer to 
wit. F Ks re two th 1 onideretin Seed as ſait Galen i on places) the craſſa. we former 
ment,corpuln eas I may fa, or body of ir, andthe ſpirits wherewith it is aboundantly ftored: 7% wings ts 
In reteren 0 | Is 4 ove wy and earthy; in reference to the Spirits;fiery. be convgdered 
The Spirits are the Inſtruments of che Soul, that noble Architect ſormeth her Marifion or in Seed, che 
Habitation out of the Seed working and form r parts convenient. Theſe are called for- body and the 
wing Spirits, and in reſpett of theſe, the Sec is aid to be Artifer, a Workman, and carrieth the Fits. 
nature of an Efficient cauſ . The wateriſhand told body of the Seed, is the matter ofthe Sperma - 
ticall parts. 1 conclude therefore, that che whole Seed confidered with all his parts, is hotter then 
the bloud, becantc it is taller of Spirits ; but if the Seed be roBbed of his Spirits, then is it colder 
then the Blond'; and therefore being avoided, the heat of it preſently v h, and by the colds 
neſs of the Air it becometh liquid and blackiſh ; and iuch did Galen acknowledge the matter of the 
Spermaticall parts to be. * | 

This firſt 1 tent Jobertus ſtrengtheneth with another, thus: The Confirmation or Structure, Joberrs: 
and Site or Poſſtion of the Spermaticall parts do maniſeſtly prove their heat: For the Bones occu/ his ſecond 
pie the in- moſt place, and are covered on exery fide with ffeſh, as are alfo the Nerves, left their in- argument. 
enit, or 1 heat ſhould vaniſh or be offended by the ebldneis of the ambient air; but the fleſh 
A laced about the utmoſt parts. By which Argument I cannot tee what he would conclude; for Anſwered. 
theſe things do rather argue the coldnelt, then the heat . arts; for becauſe cold 
hn Agr, Hi 3 their weak — — t might not extinguiſhed, Nature 
did on every ſide cheriſh them with fleſh, and inveſt chem with Membranes for their defence. More- 
over the Bones are nor ſeared ſo far within for thepreferyarisn of their heat, but becauſe they ſhould 
ſerve as a ſtay and to uphold all the reſt ot the Frame. Bur it he will conclude, chat the exter- 
nall parts are e the internall, it will follow that the kin ( which all Men acknowledge to 
be temperate) is colder then either Nerves or Bones. 7 „eg 


His third Argument is yet more liable to exception: TheSpermaticall parts (faith he)arecafily 3, mt 
offended with the es therefore they re for” tir lachen 


is third argus 
by things har are alihe. But this is ufteriy oppoſite to Cats Philoſophy, who in bis Bool De 4r- men: 
to iveth this as a I rule, w we =y diſtinguiſh the remper ofthe Parts: That — 


is che greateſt enemy to the Bonea, Ner ves, Teeth, and Marrow of the Baek, becauſe theſe parts ary 

cold. Galtn hath theſe expreis words in the 59 Chapter of his Book De Arte Parva, Fnalſparts this is 

« common mirrh of the temper iſthe Member ds eaftly grow coli, it is a fey of frigiditie or raritie; if bardly, 

of heat or denfitie 3 if drying things offend it, then it i dry end if morſt things, then it ii m. | 
Finally, Jobert adderh this laſt Argument: That many Aﬀtions of the'Spermaticall do te- Fobertus 
ſtiſie that there is in them a vehement and high degree of heat; ſo the Stomach which 5 Membra- fourth argu* 
nous, attenuateth and boileth the Meat though it be very hard; the Eftcich ſoftneth Iron in went. 

her Maw. The Bladder which is likew ile Membranous, baketh the Stone harder then the Kidneys, 

which are fleſhie parts. Theſe objections may at firſt fight ſeem of ſome moment to thoie that are 

not i in our Art, but we will labour to ſhew their weakneſʒ and infufficiencie. 

Firſt therefore, that objection concerning the Stomach is full of errour: For thoſe Creatures in Anſwered. 
whom the innermoſt coat or Membrane of the Stomach is more fleſhie, do boil their meat more 

ſtrongly : And thoſe Creatures which have no Teeth, as Birds, havea ſolid Fleſh, an full of 


warmt ext to EF as fot | d Coat of jhels Stomac ined over 
with a g . e, whe allopſus 2 Wedel But go ond us yeeld this unto him, A food obſer® 


that the membranous Stomach doth more perfectly boil, the membranoùs Bladder bakes the Stone , eg 
harder, yer it will not thereupon follow that the Spermaticall parts are the hotter , but that te 
heat when it is retained in a more ſolid and faſt matter, burneth more powerfully. Who will ſay Compariſon, 
that a glowing tron ishorter then a flame of Fire? No, it burneth mage flercedy, bur et the de 
of his heat is more remiſs. So Fire in his own Sphear, and in Aqua vitzdo not burn, — 
tenuitie and thinneſs ot the matter. For the Stone, it is not generated ſo much by a ſharp and bi- 
ting heat, as by long continuance in the part, and of the viſciditie and ſliniineſs of the matter, as 
we ſee in old Men. Hence therefore it appeareth that the Spermaricall parts are not hotter then the 
Fl either muſt we admit the diſtinction ot ingenit and influext heat; becauſe if there be a col- 
lation or compariſon made, it muſt be betwren equals. And thus much of the third Queſtion. 


— 


QUEST. X. Whether the Solid parts being ance dryed up, can be made moiſt again. 


/ 

Here is alſo befidethe former three, another By-queſtion, ecu the moiſtning of 
after they bedryed: For the opening whereof, we underftand, that 

the name of a Solid part is very ambiguous and equivocall. The common people call Manifold ac- 
that a Solid part which is firm, hard, denſe, or thight, and well compacted or knit to- <prions of a 
' gether. So Galen cal leth the fleſh of the Heart, ſolid Fleſh. Hippocrates in the ſeventh _ * 
Section of his ſixth Book Epidemion,calleth all the containing parts Solid, and thus Fleſhic parts al- gjpporraies, 
ſo ſhall be eſteemed Solid. Some there are who by Solid, underſtand all Animated which 
have à proper circumſcription, and are bounded within their own limits. Philoſophers call that 
Solid, which is he tale, that is, wholly full of it ſelfe : So the Fire and the Air in their own Sphears Cige-o De pj. 
are ſaid to be ſolid. So Cicero in the firſt Book of his Divinations ſaith, That when Alexander deter- v. nari ene. 


mined 
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minedto wear « Cromneot Gold, hes he 1 — whether it ſhould be * Solid Gold, or o 
over with Gold on Cn ry . according, allthe Similar 
have already ſhewed)arecalled 
Which uy perly the Dany itians call thoſe N C e 
— when eleventh Book ofhis | | his firſt Book 
= olidp arts, —_— Facultatibus, as alſo » the ſixteenth C emine, places 
Why they are be cal leth Flethle parts Bloudy, and Sperm 14 Theſe ſolid Parts in be * and 
called Firſt fiſtieth Chapter his Book De Arte Patna, bee Primas . are 
parts. the F — of the reſt, and as ĩt — re Fa- 
brick of the Body; whera the Ft doch ee K emptic ſpacesberween them 
or elſe becauſe Ladis the firſt IE or e Denn are 
Ve berede generated before the Fleſhie, ueſtion ĩs theſe true and properly io called 
— emoit- lid Parts; whether it they be reficeaval T dryed, they may be by Art or Nature moiffned again, 
ned. that ĩs to ſay, whether the Aliment that is ſubſtituted be of the ſame kind wich that which is wa- 
Galen, ſed. 25 m the hy. — nn is wp lk hae + 7 in the by Ly ne ay ly 
Solid parts (ſaith he) of t can by no means it is all we can do if we can 
j And inthe rſt Chapter of theeleventh Book of his Method. The quam itie th Sl fron 
_— remaineth alwayes the ſame. And in the eleventh Chapter of the tenth Book of his Tbe felt 
or dryne|s of the Solid parts can by no means be cured, 
A double ſub- We imagine chat this doubt m eaſily be aſſoiled, il we remember that in the Solid parts there 
ſtance ot the jg a double ſubſtance; one ex ly ſolid and r without another which 
— pet? Hilethupthediſtances ofthe — which is and peculiar Fleſb of every part. 
— BY The firſt can by no poſſible means be humefted or is to lay, neither 2 1 oa 
Tantum C tal. can be ed bow much and of what hind is (| ä rae — 2 
_—_ & But leſt you ſhall think this diſtinction to . Brain, you 
ale, mention of the very ſame in his Medicinall Art, Frags ys is Book of Method. . Cor 
Artis Parte, The ſolid Parts ( ſaith he) which are 920 ſolid and Firſt parts, can by us peſible meant be moiſt- 
ned; it is much @ we can do if we can hinder them from being exiccated or dryed up, hut the imer- 
middle ſpaces ma) þ My bs led with this or that moiſture. In theeleventh Chapter of the Book of 
his Method In parts there is a fibrous ſubſtance,and there is a fleſbiez ſo a « Veinwhichbath but a this 
Coat, hab mam Fibre. OT or woven with it, to which the proper ſubſtance the Vein groweth,. This bath 
yet gotten mo.commen name 3. but by way of i nbd nh Friend og may call it the 8 
ſtance. This diſtinction therefore is 5 owne, and therefore the fitter for us to reſt in 
ſo we have gone throu the proper jeff difficultiesthat concern the nature of a Part, 
which we e to be the proper om Anatomie. e anes b en our 
ſelves forward on our 5 
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l again Ds ders SE ce high f 
Ve ws — won wm mor rung, 1 '* #7 
Yarnto lengthen out our Web: Our pain e 
would ſym up all the rarities of Nature, wich the bach tked toy 
had Ray of the Sea 9 and the Saga or Counters. 
Re » by nec gbepoy om rhe Caſt, rather the Coffij J 
ature hath w this living Body of Death. Thaſe are 
md de Bb Coffin is zarmiſhed, that is, the Cutidle or 4 75 k 


are a velatyre or covering for the more uncomel bee 
I ordiminiſh, keep on or leave ITT for ford 
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„ which — 1 Skin — Rn from them, 
moiſture which otherwiſe would indecenitly ſwell pad Pores of the ; ck 3 — infer 
evaporate the ſame, which we call Tranſpiration; and finally, to turn the 

peil — of 


= of the Skin into a ſoft and lick ſmoothneſs, and ſe ſo ſo berometh one of the 
the 143 

kin it ſelf is the Wall of the Caſtle, ſo quaintly framed, that the mo fergld it is | 
by the cold, the more ſafely it doth Ito. and nay 8 it doth 8 to Hy io gg 


And therefore Hippocrates ſaith, N amn ef the ne bt 52 
reaſon is, becanſs all the Spirits _ 1 pe that is , the _ s 2 7 


forth, But when the outward enemies are * then it openeth it (elf — , ide, fo 


cleanſing the 


to 


Fin al 75 : pr 58 2 
eee hold our n 
veth alio the 2 at it is not molten e tion o Arles; K 
and ſuſtaineth the of the Veſſels which run from forth to the {1 ' 
andto conclude, as a Mound of 7 — within WAG ſerveĩ to make up the COTE of the wall, 
ſo doth this N- e, help to ge e — the Skin wounded, or other otherwiſe vis, 
otared, — er d e the outward defen- 
ces which are general to the whole Ne wore particular to the lower Bell 
with which in our Anatomaticall gin MN begin according t. to = onler of Diffe- 
Qtion : Bur firſt we will & ive you a generall yi the-E 
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tt Lec nipples of the breſts, FT 


1 The trench of the heart which the” * TT Thea 
Ancients called ufd. Tbe L= V.V The 


tines ſcrobiculus Cordis. This 4 XX ee be-. 


is auoimed for the mouth Lo ider 
ſtomach. Ne” Ad Wives. b 
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CHAP. Of the Common Inveſting and | Containing Parts, 
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r crown of the 
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From B o D, the face, , gb. | 
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eras bod 2 Ade; 
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N N'The Reb aver geen ct kidneys, 
OO — tay wp the hips,coxendices, where we 2 
r the Sciatica, 


P The * of the boly- bone, or Os ſacrum, where we ap- 
foes in the diſeaſes of ie 1 gut. 


XX 22 or us pts, ot. 


25 I exter mu. 
het: cats. or calcaneus, Alia. 
* 7 Cay rnf von Planta pedic, un F aN. - 
The inſide of the lower part of the arm,called PO 


E c The ome of hel Cubitus, m. 
4 44 The. Wriſt, c 
4 E 3 The back-part © the hand, dorſum manus. 


$ The middle a 4e. 2 
& Tbe ring finger, Annularu, medicus, ieren. 
[ The lege, Auriculari c, minimus. @ Tims: | 


"CHAP. . Lee F. 
; Cori in a iſtle to r divides the of M Man into the head, , 
78 the J ptians into the the neck, the cheſt, — 1 
the legs; we wil ic — regions, and the joints. The three re- — ; 
— bend, che midele which is chechef, and the lower op divifien. 


—— is circumſcribed or limited by the 185 
— ko come bene The cond nee or ares iz 


e xr, or the middle belly and the cheſt : Hippocrates in his A callettr ĩt the upper 
An het ed . NE ona 
of 5 the Liver is or is iſe T c 
nie by erer een part with the Clavicles,ſo called, becauſe they do that is;fhuc ** . which 
up the cheſt;wecal them —— with the breſt- blade and ib wbich like a 5 
wal diſti this e fromthe lower —— pry 1 
before with the breſt bone, behind with the en pas won Tarn Muſcles, 
on the inſide with a Membrane which — The chied on is called the lower belly The third r 
circumſcribed dae rhe breſt blade & the Midri the hip the haunch bones, and 9577 — ; 


0 
che ſhare bones: behind by five rack bones of the loins, and the al A os _- the bel 
3 The reſt of the body we cal the ſoints, in Latin artus and tlioſe are 
and the — lik 


| padrag, pur — row out of the trunk af the | | 
on; are contained the Brain, which is the ſear of the foul;and — 


or fouũtain of ſenſe and — are contained the vital parts, and parts ſer- 3 
ving for e the Heart, the Lungs, an thearteries. in che lower region are contained all 


the natural organs ſerving for * of e 8 3 


| "Of the Common Inonfting and Comaining Fare, Bo Ok 4s 
Why the upper on. * — r Region is called Animal, the middle Spiritual, and the loweſt Naturall. 
region is bony The upper is walled N on every fide with bones, as it were mm. * ſor defence, 
0 — becauſe in it, the Soul which is the ofthis little World, keepe! reſfidenc orſtaee. The 
* = middle is partly — Hoey y fleſhie:bonie,for the ſtrength oßchie heart, and to frame the cavity; 
ar — fefhie. and fleſhie, ſor the more facile motion of the Syſtole anc Dia — Legion ds efore alto- = 
lh the lower gether e it might aha be confronted pay oa grea pwr the con- 
is altoge ther coajon * <= 


flelhie. PE ine eoFthe infant 


In whi ba enn lerf 
W Animall Region he h eee do or the 


mall region is Voice is bettet heard from above; 


bjg beſt. = as dae 40 1 2 — as fy: an 
as far diſtant as they 
— we — where the Aliment is concocted And 


do 
Wh the ſpiri- ae Spirituall MEET his eg . . of 1 fourgeef 
tuall region ist O dhe lower AS 1 
in the midſt. a1] * as it were the is built neer the ground, that ev. 
by the natu- tle from the more noble parts, and be more.cleanly conveyed : 
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— — a brieſ diviſion of the whole wr — n ofthe three Rego 1 
walk at more leiſure, to ohſerve the — ofthe var contained, B | 

The order of not be in an order anſwerable to the of the parts, but rather A A F ; they that 
Diſſection. diſſect dead Bodies, do e pen the lower Region, becauſe it is * — 2 
youre ——— be taken away. W erhcreſore dom will com- 


neſt be corrupted, un] 
mence our diſcourſe. 
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CHAP. II. 2 was.” 1 


The ſituation He m or lower Venter, which we commonly call the Be 
of the lower the middl 4 the Bulk or Trunk of che 5 | 
belly. Dighr and is * or | 
| of the Bre reſt-bone, below at the Share-bone, — 
the a ſome call all . lower Belly by chat na 
reer l. ben dere * 
— of the and the Sacred or ler neh dong arms. ber the Ribs, 
the Hips and Haunches. - is Venter, becanſe it was to contain 
Nutricon 1 hath al lotted unto it the molt a ample cavigie or Wie or he neſt of the whole Boch. Ic 
Why it is pla» is therefore p laced below, that it might better ——— or excrements of both conco- 
ced below. Qions, and morecafily and cle convey them away. and on both fides i it is fleſhie, that 
Why ſo fleſpy. it might be dilated or out; as. wall for the = 4 of Nouriſhment,as for the containin 
the increaſe of the Womb, orelſe be compreſedand ſtrai when need be for the 
on or avoiding of Excrements. 
How it is It is pore ba into two parts, the fore-part and che hinder-part part which Galen cal- 
divided. leth &mzx'vezer, and the Arabian tho — part — Anatomy we — 9 great detriment to 
The forepatt- Our Art forget) Mirach, Galen divideth into three parts: the Hypochendyia, the R Region of the of the, ** 
bod 4 Pr” wills d the Water-courſear rium: Wherefore in imitation of him we 
ohe M56 kl into the Upper, the Middle, and che Lower Regions. 
Hypechondria Thane which is limited by the Sword-like cartilage or the Breſt-blade and the 98 of the 


why ſo called. three parts; two laterall or y ia, are 
Pracordia under the Griſtles of the Baſtard - ribs, . gniſieth. Ce a 21 
why ſo calle& 2 
Celſus. of notation talleth them Precordie, becauſe they be under the mouth dere 
What parts | cient Grecelæs called by the ſame name with the Heart. In the right — 
r .... 
aſtrim, w © in 
The hrdyat whole, . called Epigeftrium, becauſe the Stomach Iyeth under ir, which keel bes 
Epigeſt 3s called Gafterjor "the Bell In this place is that cavitie which the later writers call Scrobiculum 
— —— the Heart; the ancients called it Cardie, The middle ofthe Epiga- 
* rogers 1 wr ry Oy Ss ofthe Riba and 
Tight H e z TWO 
EE noon nears 
rium, te them Ilia, we Aa . 
calle te Ke of rhe Golick gur, ons of the Empty gut The third part of this Middle 
N frhe 12 4 ed, called , or Ubilicu c i 
The pact ht. Mr Dolche Bod y, and under it lyeth almoſt all the emprie guts. 
cxind ini. Under this nof the Navill, is the Lower R nach ltd part ofthe Epigeftrixim, and it 
The | FE net —— It the Spincor ſwelling — circumference 
0 er 
DN ſpace betwixt 
A Ml the Navilland the Spines or Protuberations of the Share- bones, you have the full extent of this 


nr * Wier<courſe Of ſome in a large fignification it is called the little Belly, but more — 74 
9 they would hoe e b. ths pre end wherein de Bladder i . Ar 


F. 2; 
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CHAP: 5. —.— The Common Inorfiing nd Comtamming Fame. 51 
ſhould ſeem Diocles tes Cee who divide eB into the Headzthe Breſt;the Belly and the Blad-" Baca, 
der. This ſmall Belly is iſhed from rhe a certain fence or mound, made of the 
production of the Peritimeumor the Riny +- wh on ſtretcheth fromthe neck of the Blad- 
nh re Linens: woof even unto the Nayill, avid this production 


$': two of which are called the Umbilical Arteries," arid wy grown The Liga- 

ty es callerhiFrewr, and Galen Hypogaſtyiion;the Leiner Aguis Tons off 
iv'their Rendeevoure or place of aſſembly: Fot in the fore- The parts 

d ih Gut called Ilecnz im the hinder pare the right Gut, and bet wixt chelE contained in it, 

e Womb. e is alſo ſubdivided into thitee parts, two The diviſiea 

laterall r Ceſtus, of it. 

anks.” The Flanks, 

eb; whoſe right The fore. Fart. 


thoſe tumors that ariſe in theſe — do yet terain)by the La Ariſtotle. 
called the Leak. The third and fore. part of this ogaſtrium; . 
and rank, base and i: te Dor , #8, in Lati an e 


e, Fechen, wipperrares. 


or 8 = * — vn or Cötten when it a7; ſtotle 
ee Women about the ewelfth; and The Groin. 
N e lays ords in his Book De Natura Years of 
Ae Month Coin the Hair or Down in a Boy —— 5 
or * a the belag Tel or made thin. Under _ the Privities, called 2 F. ies 
genda; the very name carrying the 4 — ofour ſhame and of our ſin. 

Thi back part che gien Venter or Lower belly, i ir Rmited| by che end of the Ribs and che The back-prt 
extremitie ot the Nump bone, this pert ſome call ed, that is, Cintum, the Girdlerſtead, giving of the lower e 
the ee 3 or if you will; deen. the Breeches, for the Greek word wi belly. 

then it his nante from the who 
$ divided into an and an under part lahr is from the benditig of the Back unto Hoy ir is divi- 
che Buttocks, which makes the Loins, Ariftetle b el 6580 ; the fleſhie parts on either ſide ded. 
are called in Greek 4d, e we call it the Fillet, as it were Feel 
it. On the right ſide lies and on the left fide the left. Below the Loins are fleſllie 


obous or round parts re called by us che Cleft; Ariſtotle 
c becauſe 8 ——— 1 rag 2 


calleth them alſo , in y ſerve in lead of Cuſtloos to fit upon, 
we call them the Buttocks: Betwixt theſe is the Coche Ru and under them as in a low 


valley, lye 8 right Gut, and the rtl era Rights L BW EO, 
ele III. Of te Lompoſnim? frame of the Lower Bey | | 
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i elts of the Paunch or of Abdomen, and the Peritoneum or the 

Rim of z — to the 8 z every Venter having his proper inveſti- 

— . we will intreat nl 

dee we will anne Gen place in the Rook of ms 
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Where axe whereſoevcr there are any Kernels, there are alſo Hairs ; and verily — weyaag in his . 2 
Olandules here Glandulis aſſigneth the ſame profit unto them both. The Glanduler to reutine that 
art Haits. plyeth unto them, the Hairs to gather it into their nouriſhment or or 
Exceptions , expelled by Nature as a ſuperfluitie. So ye ſee there are Glandules 2 2 are 
& the Reaſon, Hairg, un the arm-pits and Glanduleg, in like manner in the 9 
it in an Ae be Glandules & no Hairs,Hiypocr ates inthe 
yoo cau a 


realon, ſe there is too great plenty re For we 
25 root, nay the Graſi it ſelf will not gr here the 

The immedi- The next and immediate matter of Hals according te — in — 

are matter. Book De Temperament. is a — —— | 


a ſuccee 


plot er 


Comp xrifon, Bady : even a8 in Chimaeys we lect 
ce is, that the Araightneſ; 


as it were into a; Chain, The dil 


where · through the matter of the Hatrs is avoided , formeth — imo a 1n 8 
cyen as a wire rect iveth that ace whereof the hole is is, where-vhrough k is drawn, \ 
A fit Comwpa- The manner of the out- gate of this matter, is thus. appulſion or ar- 
9 rivall of ſuch r to the 8 ** pores are e Te next vapor thatftriver 
to beat libertic former; by reaſon of the 


ven out into the e of a MA He that would ſee an 
let him reſort to a Glaſier, when he extendeth his 
neih his Glaſs, and he ſhall perceive how the Artiſt 
is driven out, into a foot almoſt of 4 It 


pac for 
airs, 


(bean can an ting be brought 


A dry Skin in ſuch as n 8 in 
— dot grow becauſe their a ins are truly and altogether 


Nor aſo&k, and 8 Cheeſe new curded; ſon then it would not nor hol: — 
e the Pores 2 were dored by 
again, t 


NET 15 oe beings ſo w—_— = eunited 
t erate: But it mu mode to to root, & moderatel hard, not ui e 4 Cherie 
ly dry & thin. alr eady well gathered and = entry for ſo it 5 are by! 
iſſuing humour; ; which periorationss alſo. — e and not. 
the parts to reunite, but to conſiſt as era, the coma —— of the matter, the 
Pores will be more anos be Sftulated. Wieden 8 the Whole Skin is full of Pores, where- 
re | — | iſperſeth, attennatech and e 
pak away W hi Gino al ur of the it followerhy 3 
y the hairs may iſſue forth, every Pore having ahair In it to-ketpit! © for er brea- 


Wh there it thing or t out ofexhalations : Yet we muſt exceptthe skin Seile elan and Soles ＋ the 
* — the Han nd Feet, ein Soy there-is a lar 1 the cin, which 

Palms excec — thick and dry 3 — — rthlon, ; 

Sales. alſo that — Tendon, and yet hath not eee | —_ 
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CHAP 4. Of the Common Inveſting and Containing Parts, 
bcingerh forth of her own accordzand ſuch do not neceſſarily follow the temperature of the Body. os 

Other hairs are ng — e — = skin is n chin, which 
happeneth in Boyes when t in to „in Girls when their Monthly Courſes begin to Pofeeniri. 
flow ; theſe come out in three places alſo, firſt about the Privities, ſecond]! made oles, wy 
thirdly in the Chin and Checks. Thoſe that are gelded before the age of 5 years," have no | 
haits growing on their Chin : the reaſon is, becauſe the wayes of the Seed are not operied; and by Ho the hair 
caſtration are aſter intercepted, | and therefore! the skin doth not rarifie : If aſter thoſe Haifs fall in ſuch as 
be grown the Teſticles be taken * thoſe hairs al ſd fall, excepting in the Groin: Again, ar e gelded, 
in MomenthoſeHairs which we called Pofiyeniti, do ariſe later; never in the Chin, becauſe there is | 
not ſo great agitation of the humour in the aft of generation in women as can rarifie the skin ſo wh 
far from the place where the Seed is engendted; and yet we ſee; that in ſome women after land Soy wer 
their Courſes are ſtaid, the hair begins to bud on their Chins. It may alſo fall out; that 
both men and women may be without any of the poſgeniti by ſome natural defect, contracted in 
their generation. Win, BAS 2 | FT, TRY 1560 (£73133 an 

The formof the hairs is expreſſed by certain accidents ; for they do vary in thickneſs and thin- The for 
neſs, hardueis and ſoftneſs, length and ſhortneſa, ft ha curledneſi; multitude or ſcar- 2 — 1 
iy, as al ſo according to the quality ofthe skin, and the naturall propriety or condition of che the cauſcs of 
parts in which they are fixed. Moreover, they differ in colours, whiteneſs and blackneſs; and mid. them all. 
dle colours between them; {© alſo by reaſon of age, and growth of the body. The chief cauſe of , 
their thickneſs and thinneſs is the skin , ſaith Ariſtotle . rner. Animal. 3. which in ſome is thick, their craſſi 
and in others thin; in ſome rare, and in others t and com Another cauſe is the variety tude, * 
of the moiſture lying under the skin, for in ſome it is clammy; in others wateriſh: ſo out of a thick 
skin, thick and hard hair, and out of a thin skin, thin and ſlender hairs are produced 

And if che skin be rare and thick, the hairs are alſo thick, by reaſon of x abundance: of earthy 
ſubſtance, and the laxity of the pallages. But if the skin be more thighr and compact though ir be 
thick, they come out thin, by reaſon of the narrowneſi af the So it the vapour whereof 
they are hred be wa teriſu, becauſe it is quickly Wee they grow not much in length; but 
it it be clammy and glutinous, becauſe it is not caſily dryed up, they extend themſelves in 
length. So that the cauſe of the length and ſhortneſs of haires, is abundance or ſcatſity ot the Of their 
humor wherewith they are ſed. And hence it is, that the hairs of the headare the longeſt of all the lengtb. 
body, becauſe the brain affordeth a great deal of a clammy moiſture, and becauſe the brain is bigger The hairs of 
then the other Glandules; they are alſo craſs or thick, becauſẽ the din of the head is g the headare 
thick, yet rare and containing much moiſture. The hairs of che head in Larine, are called! Capi, $2<)9ng®t. 
queſt capitis piljz in Greek aer, from vie, which ſignifieth to cut. In men they are called Ceſoriel . lar of 5 
4 ffeguemi ceſione, becauſe they are often cut; and in women Coma, becauſe they beſtow great pains che head. 
in combing and curling them. They are alſo in women divided by a line, which in Greek is cal- 
led Aeg in Latin diſcrimen, in Engliſh che ſped. Now the hair is either ſtreight or curled; by rea- 
ſon of the exhalation it ſelf, or of the pores whereout — — : Of the exhalation, which being "er nm — 
ſnoakyr by heat and drought naketh che hair curled. Fatthat ſmoaky foot hath a double. courſe, — os” 
the earth and dry part downward, the hot part upward; ltchce-it-bowerh not down-right, but the balr. 
wrincklinglybecaufe there is in it but little moiſture and mach dry and carthy matter; and this 
we may. perceive , — = wor haĩres in the Sun, or near the fire; forthe criſping of the hair is? 
a5 it were à kind of con becauſe it wanteth moiſture; or elſe we may tay, thehair:curleth by 
reaſon of the dryneſs of the temper ; and therefore all Black-Moors havecurled or crifped hair. 

y; by reaſon ofthe conſtitution of the pores wherein the hairs are implanted. For when Of curling 

the exhalation is ſo weak, as that it cannot make a ftreight way for it ſelf; it giveth a form to tee 5: 
pore anſwerable to its own.contortians. But if theexhalation be ſtrong enough, yet cannot aſcend - 
directly upwards by reaſon of the hardneſs of the skin, then it turneth anew like as we fee the C 


(moak and the flame when it is hindred to mount — 8 it (elf and turns aſlant. 
Wherefore both by reaſon of the imbecillity of the n, and of the hardneſs of the skin, the 
roots of the hairs grow awry. Now it ſtandeth with good reaſon that they ſhould grow and Con- 


tinue ſtill ſuch as they were framed at the root. For no hard or dry body can be extended ſtreight 
forth, unleſs it be firſt ſoftned and mollified. er N rc 


ompariſoi. 


Thoſe chat have abundance of moiſture; and che pores ieight, have their hair alſo Revight, d 
Again, long hairs are ſoſt, but the curled are hard. Moreover, hairs increaſe and grow more or leſs pair, l 
according to the Nature of the skin, and the condition of, the parts where they are i In 

i beard, becauſe that is moderately 
irsare fine and ſlender. But the hairs of the eye-browsand of the A 

an: | i- 
griſtle. For theſc hairs 

much, as thoſe of the head and the . 
of hard and dry places, are ſmall nd af ſt of —— — — 
out of har | are and almoſt of no growth: yer in | . grow 
ſohairyin x pag 2 — conſtrained to cut — or Ie would their | 


the matter of it ia 4 
moiſture ſent thither fromthe head, as Hippocrates holdeth in his Book De Natura pueri, and theſe Thü Beard; | 
hairs make the Beard, which is not alike in every man; for ſome about their chin and lips have 

great ſtore of hair, ſome have no hair there, but very much on their cheeks, | 
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le in the third Book De Hiſter. Animal. the 11 Chaprer Laith, 1 thar the Hairs uſe to grow ex” | 
Haar! in * in conſurnptions, ve may adde the Plica Polonorum; he ad” 
Aa laden e receive I ee e er andrthicknety | 


The cauſes of They vary. 

the colours of humour is e 

the bairs, Galen in His Bo De — —— dach K 

Hippecrates, black, hen the vaporous excrement {corched by che 

TH * — Ls ſomewhat ved, when the cxcrement i 
Gal. Nellen. when the v 


and Gholer. | 
White, 7 ped oy rye Why ws thecelovrel über plain, the colour of the | 
ke Loom dings r in Men it is far other wiſe; 15 the whiteſt Men and Women, have often hatr-coal' black. 


hairs are not 


7 ale maleth anſwer 5 I 11. Berauſe, ſaich he, a Mans skin 
of Sl ner then the sł in eee tude ; and therefore the skin cannot 
——— ol hair _ ſell, or — eren driven rot fo long to give it hie 


own colour. 7015 

The Region. Ihe bairzaticth alſo by-teaſon enen and che diverſe diſpoſitions of he ambient air; fo 
thoſe that inhabit a hor and dry country, have hard, black, dry, curled and brite le halr, and of 
imall growth, as the Egyptians, Arabians, aud Indians : r contrarbwiſt thoſe chat inhabit in a moiſt 
and cold Climate have ſott hairs 1 are ſmall or fine; ſtrright and reddiſh, 
as the Illyrians Germans, Sarmat ians, ànd all che coaſt of Scythia, as Gulem faith. Bus juch as in- 
habit atem txaft between theſe, fe; Kavo bis 2 wk 7-4 exceeding ſtrong and ſomew hat 
black, rely thick, ncither altogerher curl 

How hairs al-. They vary alſo by reaton Cote chile have ile hate {eas yet their Rin bark 

ter according no porcs, nor any faoty cxcrement, N when they begin t to- cocten, which is about 

to ages, xii and 'xiv; yrats ot age, thrig hairs are and weak; but as their youth growes ſtrong, and 
their Gunriſhcs grow upon chem, which is towards xv. and xviii.then! hairs grow many, grrat 

and ſtrong, ag well e 7 Arn) — full ofpores, as alſo for that they abound with 


ſooty excrements. - 
that 4rewdlin DDR 3 
and ſiccĩty we ſee ſome men w 
moiſture, or becauſe -orvelar dhronprena skin was 


by reaſon of their co 
hich being 
8 aride into = 


either for whint of — See e 
Fippocraits, ſomeu hat too — — Ne bocauie 

the skin, it ſcorch- 

off, bor it is an old ſaying Nemo Calvuy ante Ce- 


De Nat.pueri. red in their heads y camallcopulation,and 
The rezion of ech the rodts of the mer —— 
baldn® tuns. And that in che reaſon alſo why neigher Eunuchs or children uſeto 
neſs commonly in the th ; 
| _ — ki Kh n 22 i yi 
Why old men manner, © ome 
— gray. oſten that many hairs become gray together, — 
n ventilation, and | 
3.Hiſt, Animal. ly covered, grow ſooner r rms Ariſtotle obſerved. Galen in his 2 Bock De 'T, 
and the g̃. chapter, faith, that before the skin of che head is grown to extream nest che kalen be- 
cume tak for want of convenient food, and white becauſe the nouriſhment w rewick they are 
fed, is as it were the dregs of Phlcgme, which Fi, of time pomp ne anos rom doe 


01 all parts the Temples are ft 2 reaſon of the gi great Tem- 

nn rr and — — either 

ne or dk in. Next unto them the fro — white; laſt of all, the hair about 

the privities aniithe eye - lids; but no Bod ody grows bat in the Temples © or inthe binder. part or 
N = of the Head, unleſs | it be Women my wear it 8 Wires, 

moſt plentifally where they 


How hairsare The Hairs art fed by moiftute, therefore Hippocrates fai row 
, nourithed., find moderate moiſſure ſor their Food, which Ariſterle ſai N at their root; for if you 
pluck them that moiſture is drawn up with them: Beſide, the iv is thicker at the root then 
in the reſt of his length, becanſe ic hath ſ 


of that moiſturte newly to it. From theſe ha- 

mors are — raiſed; 1 e 3 - of the excrements in- 
— Therefore when they are w Ar 

apace, and are y cralldor thick. But when they are ext; 2 do not in 0 

—— the — but at the root, from whence they iſſue, and fo they 

bro nouriſhed by appofation, asthe Feeth are; the exerements of the and 

—— but by excrements of the third concoction: they would not fall off, 


but : we 9-6 per gre ora ſuch bo- 
dies the 1 of bre e e 8 

The uſes of be uſe of Hairs in generall is four-fo eee dae ee a defence, thi 

the pairs. an ornament unto the parts under them, ſoutehly e — the thick 
einen or ſootie excrements. So the Hairs of the Hlend which, which are in great abundance (ere 0 Fa 
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Creatures? 2 Man hath moſt Hair on his Head) doe cover the Brain, and ſhelter it from over-much 
cold or heat. For Mans brain ga. in — . — and moiſter then any other Creatures, Man hath 
n ſor that which is che moiſteſt will more Brain 
e nk is ſeared far from the tountain of heat, ben any other 
e eee with any fatneſſe; the Heirs ate provided Creature, 

= 7 — the er excrementtʒand becauſt 
1 - and ery eur Ike tires of the 
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CHAP. VI. Of the Skin. * 
The names of Nder this Curtain or Skarf, lyeth the true and genuine Skin which the Greeks call News, © 
the Skin. becauſe it may be excoriated or flayed off, ſo Hippocrates in his Book De Arte: but in his 
Book De Inſomniis, vt and De vietus rationt in accutis, pep and De O fium Nature, 
| quaſi Hue, a Ry eee it n . her 28 Body Ci Loans 
; ance, It js called Cutis. It hath a ſubſtance proper to it ſelf, although it be yery like to a inew and Mem- 
pa: brane, becauſe it is white, will ſtretch,and is of exquiſite ſenſe ; but it is thicker then Mem- 
Whereofit is brane. It is ingendered of Seed perfely mixed wi Blood, whence it cometh to paſſe t by it 
made. we may judgeas well of the Spermaticall as of the Bloody parts. It ſremeth therefote to be of a 
reatiu, - middle nature berwixt Fleſh and a Sinew, and ſo Yeſalins conceiveth it, not ſo abounding with 
— Blood as Fleſh,bur as it were a bloody Sinew; ſo faith Galen in his firſt Book Pe Temptram. Not- 
withſtanding, in the compoſition the Spermaticall part exceedeth the | anguine, whi as. 
by the colour,fo by this, that being wounded it is only reunited or yned by a rice or 
FREE ſcar. Co/umbus thought it was bred of the extremities or ends of the v tels dilated ; Vero /ius only 
. of the ſofter Sinews, which attaining to the ſurface of the Body, doe there grow mee into a 
covering, receiving addition the affluence of Blood; as the broad leaves of Water-Lillics a- 
riſing from a ſlender ſtem , w 2 above the Water, are cxtended into a great breadth. 
out of a ſmall ſtalk. Galen in the third of his Method, faith ir is bred bf the dryed 1 conſtringed 
dr writhen Fleſh under it; and that is the reaſon why no Hairs will grow upon Scars, becauſe 2. 
have no foundation for them as the true Skin hath: But it ſhould ſtem that herein Galen, and not 
he only, but Plato and Ariſtetle were ſomewhat miſtakep : For the Skin may be flayed from the Fleſh 
Plat — in and the Fleſh ifat leaſh th 
Ariſtole, under It, yea and between the Skin and the Fleſh there are two parts (i at leaſt they may be ſo cal 
led) the Fat and the Fleſhy Membrane. | 155 N 
The colour The Skin is naturally white, but according to the humors that abound, or the bodies 
followerb the faith Hippocrates in his Book De Succis,it varieth the colour. For example : where Bl, 
bumour, eth and the Skin is thin, as in the Face, there a Rofie redneſſe 1 it ſelf with the | * 
vercometh it, eſpecially if either by heat or motion of the mind it flow to the place more plenti- 
fully; and this Blood when it is condenſed or thickned by cold, maketh the Skin look Mid or 
blew. In Cholerick Men the Skin is pallid or yellowiſh: In Melanchol ſwarty and blackiſh br 
duskiſh,bur if it be defiled with vitiated humors, it becomtth yellow and! black in the Iaundiſe and 


ſo where it adhereth or cleayeth to the 

v it ſooner becometh red, iſto the fat, it 

lentiſull; but when that fat is conſumed, 

alſo it is livid blewiſh where 

gre f muniment or 


1 2 hence 
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The connexi- It hath alſo a divers connexion to divers parts: For ſomewhere it may be eaſily ſeparated. 48 3; 
on of the Skin, the upper and middle Venter, the Arms — Legs; otherwhere very hardly becuare ech Mahr 
Where the fat Membrane to which it is tyed by the mediation of certain Fibres and Veſſels between which and 
interpoſeth it the ſaid Membrane, the fat where it is, ſo interpoſet it elf, that the Skin may more eaſily be flayed 
ese de from ĩt: But from ſome parts it can hardly or not at be ſeparatcd,as from the Soals of the Feet, 
ke to lay, and the Palms of the Hand to which it is immediately conjoyned, that the ap rehenfion of thoſe 

parts may be more firm and ſtable. It is alfo ay fam y ſeparat | h ef the Forehead, 

and almoſt of the whole Face,eſpecially of the Ears and Li 2 ſe of the Tendons and Muſcles; 
Wherehe = eſpecially that which they call the Broad Muſcle mingled herewith. Finally, inthe Forchead it is 
Skin is move. moyeable,in the reſt of theBody(of a Man I mean) immoyeable,or for the moſt part: For in Beafts 
able. it is almoſt alwaycs moveable, and they ſay,an Elephant can by the corrugation or wrinckling of 

his Skin,kill che Flyes that moleſt him. 7 
The'paſſages It is an unſeamed Garment covering the whole Body, yet hath it certain breaches made by Na- 
ef the kin. tare for her eaſe and relief, partly manifeſt, which are not many, and are called Foraminaor Outlets; 


artly inſenſible, which are infinite, called Pori, and of us Ports. All which ſerve cicher & ©. 
mn or — out or both, as need ſhall require. 2835 or RC 


* 


CHA p. 7. of the Common Tat end Containing Parts: 


3 * 
The Feramins or «and urls a theſe : abour che E es for the help of the ſight, the 
thwart holes of the Edt, the Thepatige 


for the 43 well the Aertictes of ſounds or out-lets of 
might be let in, as alſo — vs or deres of the Ears be — outzabout the Noſtrils for a che Skin. 


help to rei rcln andro ling ani the —— away of the mucous or llimy excrement of 
the Brain So * is e es nd drinks, and ſomerime my x 
s of u Feri | ted, that by them the Infant might 
85 miſſion of Sced and Urine; the Port ei 
Weycd out of the Body. In Nous eLap « 
Generation, as for the bringin i fan into the 
N courſes. In the Infant 7 8 chat c mig reteive 
ut and life. Finall here th 
refall which parts we bete known! 


— 


Wr i: L 

and hair that breaths and b | 

Ker mie ner 
1 Ares Tre 


e 1 IG per 
inſenſible, leſt otherwit * | 0 

gre narrower or fl rer, in ſome wider, ai i y wa 
affected with 824 wen er I ak very nh,; and b 


t hath aff hep every che a lie Caf Whit we bag w viYMhe hi 
an nl R de root, | * Are 
3 . 

them, as 


Bands —— odygand lo vet hr e Blood hah | ow ſo 
I, By theſe alſo {ore chit the Spirit demi Rel ark — ; 
and the more liberall uſe of Saffroti'ai ther Diapho iorlweaing Medicines, by bat eber 


me bloody. 
ve ſenſez it receiveth all the: three PT; 
nouril | and 1 — Veins, Arteries and Sine ys; whole dl 
varicatiohsand divers branchiqt, we ( fitter place in our diſcourſt of the Fl. 
The uſes of the Skin are, | iediate Inſtrument of outtvard touch 
chat we t be forewarned 


as the . 
derbe bonn won and . 


1 8 
it: The i Maſs 
cold, and finall yzthe narurall hem r 
— — 
cn VI. of the Fat. 


Nuke Fat called in Greek sd, in Latin Pings in Mans bedded l berwixe the 0955 The Fat 
af rhe fleſhy Membran n Beaft lr is under the 


— 


membrane allo. It is ingendred of Bud f ingot 
1. oily,thin and airy portio portionofpure knd abſolutely f i concotted © 


like a dew out of the ſmall and capillary Veins of the habit of the 


ood is eurdled by a moderate heat ( 8 would con- 
W ee it) and the denſity or fiſtneſſe of the Mettibrarte; whith 


is che on thr Beaſts grow tatteſt in Winter when Skins are more condenſed with the cold. 
This Mebeanets New — — fall or thight, n incloſeth all tlie 
Body, that all that olly mareer 


Wen and eee e Na n eee N 
cave unto o de tu 
EC —— — 5 


. 
: becauſe of his ſadneſſe the a wh wet u ti U | 
8 — — . bo hes | 
' _ The Fatofa Man is leſſe white then of norman 
by ee his e ter it but 4 lirtleſſd that it becomerh often yellower, 

D eben 


Of the Inveſting Parts | B oo 2. 


. 


The Third and Fourth Table ſbew the Shin-Pring which. are and {carified:the third th r Us 
theſe onthe Buck fide: which Veja ae e e i he fr ol 


* 


rk ff 
1 
7 * Copbalcs is her 


; LN N | WV, X 1 7 . theſe ; 


r. a. The ſecond of them;which in the bought ftend of the Liver vein, Gorall muſcles and the breaſt. 5 4 ith v. Aud 8, 
of the arm is joyned with a branch 3 3-1-The middle or common vein made of L. x. n bse fts from F 
ver vein, and their conjunction is marked the branches of che Cephalire or head- the vein calle 

with the Ggure 3. vein and Baſilica or Liver-vcin.- - © - FF: 2. Small — out *. the ry - 5 
fei- a. The third is carryed ſide - long above rhe 4-1 -2,The &ivifion of this common vein veins hl. 

radins and the upper part of the arm, be- above the wriſt, which from z to 823 is ond te op nel ef tht et eat 

Howing branches upon the kin the ch chiefeſt called the common vein of the cubi 

of which neer the bought of the arm run lower arm: but at C it » pos 8% x. Cereain 1 rachung e the Ta 

neth outward: but turns over neer the miſt, to the out ward fide, another 6 A5 of. he belly coming Fm 

and there meeteth with the Liver-yein, N. 9 felclbe n ebe 

— - þ in A fi 1 divided 5.7 1 — 88 opene d To the fide. mar 

8 lictle lower ve! ed ourwa anc ht 2 of the ſelt — 

nouriſheth almoſt the hand. Maia, * which watereth the back of the band reacheth to the thowl- Xx 4. Xe 
$2. 1. The Liver vein called Hepatica, Beſplic, 66. 2. A brauch of the common — gre wuſcles of 3 

or the internall vein :; it is called of fume, which ander the chumb is opened for and the glandules in the arm holes. 

— in the left arm Lienary or the ſpleen- the Cepbalics or bend vein II. 1.The inner crurall vein ee 


n+ 14 The veincalled da enen branch near the leak unto the»kin to che 
＋ 1. "£ hraneh from the Liver: vein divided Ot the cg or Hep<rres 4 nerve running about 


» Which a- foot, ha 
i nouriſhing tbe-skin within and bove the little is 2 the 18 atk 


withont. ſpleen thereof. Branches of the ſoreſaid 
4.2. — 1s to the muſcles of che up- 8. 3. &vein| EIA the. "which by che infe of the thigh, | 
per arm, and the in on the utter ſide. + - ring take to bee unto the very lesk. | in women 
9. I. The fore branch of the Liyer-ycin, which that leth ele. LTL. Vein onder the Kin on — dara 1 
® arcbe b af ah am js jo _ wg 525 e * Z . 
anc Of the ma » 5, „2. | on ex 1 rd. t 
which two branch white:the middle n he 1 rb. A 2. — of be 
named Mediane, noted with 3. i ein ca 
. 2. A branch arifing from the former, and K. . 
paſſing to the wriſt , and on the 


meeteth with a branch of th pi, 2 | 5 . matte opens 


which are joyned about the lirtle — 0. l. Tbe ſawe carried .* 
which conjundꝭ ion we noted in ſabaye. + when men 


the 
＋ pact guard rf or lower CC — EDIT „ 1 5 
2 a branch 3 ein, 7 8 — — ow von ale uid | - fav | | 
ich being accompanied w ne run vena ens, and are ed chrovgh | view, 
al 2 through the han;ztheſe where the muſcles and kin ol the opulent, * ng ſmall Furctes to the Rips, 14 2 wi him, 
they are marked are ſometimes opened in- DD,1.ycins en . the pe- muſcles of that place and the «big. , 


U 
- 
9.7" 


- —— —ͤ— — — — — 
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In other parts it is ſofter and ms bo ic ih very iparingly altre to the. utfides of ge 
Hands and Feet: In the e . ule of i 3 pious of plenti | 
coldavd toil in Men a | ou 0 | h that a L. 14 Vi 

- tattcr then a Man) W n idle an- e. In hot and dry, as Ape: * 

Hound, it is either none at all or ar ee | 
are con. umed with Famine, with Diſcale,or wit 

This Fat which in horned Beaſts, Seam, hb om endow phe ra 
in Greek, is called gaps a dre 2 as Ariſtot Ne Galen rocks ſoker. ang... _ N 


moiſter, Er mel pints not eafily clod <p — barthe Ad 5 17.Lib.z. D# 
or Greaſe is harder and — 05 ere 822 | therefore Is Faculr. hm. 
more plentitull in thoſe whole natures are altogether ea W gs 22 
moe moi hareaboundane ohe Fa we call F « Menhave mach of this ; 
Skin, becauſe the matter o retained hy che and thickneſſe of the 
thole Creatures that have che faſteſt Skins are the fattẽſt as 2 An 
Greaſe in a Man is in his Kal, of the Bont, Dad Tens i3 in Men. 
don and the Skin of the middle of the Hands, in the inſide of the Fingers and? 5 

The Udet at che Fat are: Firk iciva defence roche pact to which it is allowed, n pr . 
tocks ix ſerveth us inſtead of a Cuſhion, in other it availeth much towards their natutall poſition *** 
and tree motion,and therefore in thoſe that be Fat indeed, it lineth the infide of the Muſcles 22 
lee in fat Beets. For the that run unto the han, ov yingbace be ſo ſate· guarding 

them, that they be not 


therefore it ĩs ry plentiſully in thoſe parts where the Cher vt as divi wrong Cs nid theme Tees. 


lag ores, hs _ in Winter thecald 
Finally, faith Galan iu = 


— 
it ſelf. bs 


bein be x cquaduke re ofa Boodle rapour which ren moth Veins, aud 
(become for 2 of eras | raping nouriſhment of the Fheuſe of the Grea . The uſes of 


e FIAT 2 15 


This Membranous part, as all other V 
but in Apes, and ſu Nike, 
whole 80775 id cloſely cleaverh to 240 Yi 175 


and 


| Nerves 
tion of fleſhy sf hr dr ge Tp pr Dy the Muſcles under it, b IR 
Fibres. Icis ſaidby ſome to have his 6rlginall from the k,becauſeir de ne Rinſe: 
rably, and there peiembleth the bay qnenbus where it roucherh the Arm-hojes, i it 
eth in Dogs Fleſby 
jo Inc; embed FI f 0 8 ] aboundance of ood mhertin i ep: 64 Kami. 
ed; in ee tion it becometh like a rane yet fo, this & $9981 
in the eee Leer 8 7700 1c o faſt with N. 


and t 
Is i in Fee (Gps in e Forchead) mo ee ; in Be: 


| 9 11 Nb the The cauneri- 
gl under 3 ee act N 


maketh the 
b r ET: 


2 moiſture Wherewith N 
the motion of the . 
ET os 


ag eats bf — uh 
Loans . iſe violated; for w 


ia Animalium, 11 Where 
vided. In de the thickndE and 


Of the Inoefting Pants. a Book a 


pours, indrutneth them into good Bloud, and befides it makerh their Skins moveable. And thus 

much of the Common Containing or Inveſting Parts. But becauſe we made mention even now of 
che wor which ran between the | Membrane, which are uſually 3 

ed in Phlebotomy; and for that Chirurgeons had need be betimes ac with. 

we have here added rwo Tables and  expoſitions at large, by which he that may in 

one view ſee all the branches of the I Vein they are ſeated, and befide learn to { them 

by their names, that when he is ene. may l tou buckle himſelf to bis neſſe 


ond gr cr os; ing of them. 


— — 


— ä 


Po Bo P. IX. A dogg e Containing 7. rer to the Ewe Rely 


is inveſted, are the Muſcles of 
Belly. — Muſcles are in all 
re, M nitade, 
1 — ewo Traafrerſe 
* Hl ofthein irhave theſcapjetlacibes from the fituation — the texture of thelr Fibres. 
tn Diſſection the Oblique externall pair dofirſt offer themſelvet, which are the broadeſt of all the 
Sho Next follow the Oblique — the Anatomiſts doe uſually call the former Oblique De- 
ſcendents, the latter Oblique 1 how er- we ſhall ſhew hiereatter. 
Next to theſe follow the — her Right Muſcles, in whole inward parts do thoſe Veins aſcend= 
ing and deſcending, which conjoin about the Neill. d d all e the two Tranſverſe 
Muſcles. 1 
Twoother There arealſoin ſome Bodies two other ſmall Muſcles alle Semi Mir.o amideles, 
— laely at is, the Spiry-Muſcles. The Hiſtory of al thſee Muſcles, as kee s opi- 
ound out. ons bon ee will at large proſecute i in our f Muſclewwhicher — GrieeAion 
Pe ritenæum or we refer the R 
Rim ofthe ** Wat ah * theſe Habib reritaneum or Rim ofthe Belly;athin Membrane like unto, a Spiders 
Belly. — the inward e 2 in this Venter contained. Towards the 705 
The Umbili= 445 l it is REY le ication thoſe Veſſels which the 
* Veſſels. Vaſa Umbilicalia, * Nan e Veſſels ee all _ it wür don, chat we boa exy 
 trrat;beginning n the Peritoneum. 


— — 
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CHAP. X. cr Porno v moſt Be | 
we meet with a Mem- 


* 


the Belly ox Pe- J ö . © Ca tt Wer they call he Bering, Tal 


6 Admin. 
An.4- 


The names · as they n -VATH 
= — the Abdomen, we call ike Kim EET th Figure « tl ne paſſ | 
Juamity [Tab. 5. AAC ]The t is c ofthe Belly, as the great 
— 8 Fa * — 5 5 4 55 Bo 4 In longitude and . the whole i leise Venter. It is 
wake of Spermarical threds andthe Mothers Bloud poured berwern them, af r the manner of a 
Parenchyma. It proceedeth from the ngs or Membranes of the Brain which inveſt the Marrow of 
the Back and the Nerves, but hath kis beginning | berwixt the firſt and che third Spondell or Rack- 
bone of the Loins; Ad d! is the n why chere ĩt is ſo thick that it cannot be ſeparated with- 
out tearing in peeces 
; is knit above (which part Galen 4.De Uſu Part ium to.calleth Vertex Peritongi) to the Diphrag- 
ma or Midriffe ſo ſtrongly, that when it is enflamed the ondria are drawn upward; below to 
| the Pong ofthe Haunch and Share;before it obſtinately eaveth to the White Line and to the Ten- 
Z the Tranverſe Muſcles;of it of e it . connexion below the Region 
go the avill at the Share-Bones applyeth to the th Son of the Navil, it is knit to the thin 
. +; Tendon ofthe Tranſverſe Muſcles; ae to the originals of the Tranſverſe Muſcles and to 
42 S wn s of he theLoins from whence ſome 
ES4 


ſtrong and 


bare 24 
ED! Sons tte 
ren Wale, Th Then er den leſt it ſhonld bop 
to the p t in Men! it e trom the Sword-like Caill 
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ten Te eto 
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Parte 7 a GG 
Navill Tab. 6. from — e per þ) r6the Liver. Ir 
or Water«conrſe. 


be incloſed. To which vip omar — 2755 25. | N 
The fot . . dae wth the b, t- Lower 5. 17 covered 


Theſe ond Fayre ; fea fone 252770 
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It is rated as the Veſſel are — vas ch e or Veges 
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ede lords es "2B 00K> 


— the Kal hall fall #icher in Men or Womenzſo is canſeth the 
a . — . eee ae, . i . l 
Kall of the Gut or Kall, 


hecaulc 707 wie Prodution, "ho Te 
for a ruptures e muſt en mep be ello — — {li ik —.— 5 8 
R tumify ing — nor ſcarcely can any — 


The Coats 


* ; | al; wherewich? 
. 3 55 r % inner Coats, fome 
1 


0 Ae Vil. to 1 7 Ser dere hut thoſe of the 
cera or En- ee much thicker: This compaſſeth the proper Coat of the 
trails — "nd called Rn: ike : Th Con compſt the prope Co &c. bor- 
xo i rom £ Ar which groweth to N Wa * the nether, as the Bladder and 
the Gut 2 th cleaveth to the Share-ByneA! Mich 3 Book De 

T * 5. P "C Y 


The uſe oft the 
Rim. 


an dſe — Herr: 
n+ would be viola 
id and holdeth them fixe 
in their proper places Finally,iti isa fore-guar to the eſſels, which having a long courſe to run, 


and being but of themſelves,are ſecured betwixt the duplicated Membran of this Perito- 
neum. a 
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The umbilical 3. TheNed 
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Ihe ſixth Table, ſbeweth the Lower Belly, all the containing parts as well proper as Common being removed, 
and the Eowels Hing in their naturall pofition, covered with the Kall of Omcntum, tegether with the 
Umbilicall Veſſels: | 


TAB. V1. 


AA The inner face of the Poritemeur cut into 
Four parts. a ad ſo turned backward. * 
B. The upper & ſhewerh che implantation of the Vmbili- 
calf Vein fnco the Liver: 
c. The'Navill ſeparated from rhe Peri a 
E to the upper J. The Vmbilicall Vein. 
E. P.The urter part of the Stomach blown up, neither 
covered by the Liver nor by the Kall. 
F,F, A part of the Grbbewr fide of the Liver, 
G. Veſſels diſſeminated through the Poriconanum, 
Ihe Breſt: Blade. 
HA. The bottome of the Bladder of Urine. | 
I. The connexion of the Derironaum to the bottome of 
.the N * Og 
KKK, The Kallcoveriog the Guts. 
9 YR and Sinews embracing the bottome of the 
stomach. | 
. The meeting of the Veſſe ls of both ſides, ſo that &, 
V, and Ohe the ſeam which Arifette makes menti- | _ 
on of in the tourth Book of rhe parts of che Creatures 
4 ad __ thitd —_r . 
;Þ, Certain branches of Veſſels running along the 
bottome of the Stomach. e 
2 2 8. Certain branches of the Veſſels diſtributed to 
the upper Membrane of the Omeatum, and compaiſſed 
wich Fat. 
%. The two Fmbilicall Arteries going down by the fides 
of the Bladder to a branch of the great Artery. 


. The Ligament of the Bladder which is ſhewed for the 
Vrachas. 


The ſecond Figure foryeth the V mbilicall Vein. 


A, That part which joyneth to the Navill. 
B: The other that is inſerted into the Liver, 


The Unibilicall Vcin (Tab. 6. frem D to B.) is the firſt of all the Veins, yea the Principle of Perfecli- The Umbilical 
on of all the parts of the Body, in reſpett of their fleſhy ſubſtance, becauſe it is the Vehicle or con- vein. 
veigher of Bloud, as well for the matter whereof all the Parenchymataare formed, as alſo of all the 
other parts; wherefore it is alſo the root of the Gate · Vein, and is formed together with the Umbi= 
licall Arteries immediately of the Seed before any of the Entrail. And this truth accordeth with &#ippecrates, 
the opinions of Hippocrates and Galen, and with right reaſon: For the Infant necdeth both Bloud 64a. 
and Spirits for the generation of his parts: Now becauſe theſe muſt be conveyed by Veſſels, it fol- 

Jowah neceſſarily . thoſe Veſſels ſhould be generated before the parts themſelves ; and theſe are 

they. So we ſee the Seed of Corn or ſuch like, when it is caſt into the Earth, firſt of all, ſnooteth Compariſon, 
out of it ſelf the beginning of the Stalk, and of the Root together, that afterward the Stalk may be 
nouriſhedby the Root: Semblably in the figuration of Mankind at the ſame inſtant that the ſub- 

ſtance ot the Body beginneth to be moulded, the Umbilicall Veſſel is produced whereby the Creature 

might be nouriſhed and augmented. | | ; 

This Vein(Tab.6.from D to B. paſſeth through the double Membranes ofthe Rim, & in the Infant The paſſige 
having gotten through the place of the Navill, becometh ſometimes two, ſometimes preſently at- ds Umbili- 
ter his egreſſe isdivided,ſo that it ſeemeth to be double, and together with the Arteries is compaſſed . 
with a Membrane called the Gut- let, and ſo runneth out into a great length; Veſalius ſaith of a foot 
and ahalf long, but oftentimes is it much longer, yea ſometimes that length double and treble. The | 
Vein is full ofknots,by which ſome ſuperſtitious Midwives gather how may Children the Mother 2 of 
ſhall have, but their true uſe is to ſtay and entertain the Bloud;that ic might receive a more exqui- * 
fite elaboration for the nouriſhment of the tender Infant. The Arteries becauſe they are ordained to 
— the Spirits for the ſupport of life, are ſtreight and even without any boſſed knots 
at all. ul 

When theſe Veſſels come unto the Secundine or After-birth they diſperſe through it notable hy 2 
branches and leſſer toward his outward part, which attaining unto the Liver or Che the Nau, nourih and 
doe form a Net-like conplication, till at length they looſe themſelves into ſmall, Hairy ſtrings, ſuſtain che 
by which as by the Tendrils of the Roots of Plants, the Mothers Bloud both Alimentary and Infant. 
Vitall together with the Spirit is drawn out of the Mothers Veins and Arteries into theſe 
Umbilical Veſſels. From whence the Veins convey the Bloud into the Gate-Veiny- and from 
thence by the Anaſtomoſes or Jnoculations which are betwixt the roots of the Gate and the ** 

ä 2 eins 


he 4 0 The Controverſies of the ſecond Book, | QuEST®. 


hs Veins, it paſſeth into the Trunk of the Hollow Vein and fo nouriſheth the whole Body of the In- 
fant. The Umbilical Arteries by which the Infant hath tranſpiration, doe tranſport the Vitall 

Bloud unto the Aorta or great Artery, and from thence it paſſe h unto the Heart to maintain the 

A direction for native heat and life of the little Creature. But after the Infant ĩs born, the Midwife after the have 
Midwives. ftroked down the Bloud to nouriſh the Babe, caſteth it into a Knot cloſe to the Belly, and then cut- 


The uſe of > y ſhould not be altoge- 
theſe Veſſels le it proceedeth out of the Piſ- 
after birth. part of the LA ad thence 
The way of the Liver, which ſometimes in Dropſie Bodies opqſth even i ; 
Dropſie water. ſometimes followed ic with a Probe and 


A cruell cu- = 
ſtom of the * i ey. live 


Fgyptians. . PE ox b ly, the Liver 


f 2.L16.3,k ariſe as moſt doe agree @hough Pe «lis be 
mer ical arethere implanted laith . — 


Anerie LN 
4 4110 become Tay am 7) 1 Gnas, 15 
O Final achus [Teb.6.b.T ob,2. Lib. 3. i | 
he Vrachu n the Vrachus 6.0.4 4b, 2. Lib. 3. is 
i Beaſts, f bottome Ache Bladder, [ Tab. 6. H. Tab. a. Lib. 3. 9 


3. | A Li- 
* e. . paſſeth 
avil [Tab. 6.6 ] to 

$ way og that 

k arated from 
_— in the Bladder. Hence 


» Which they avoid in 
The uſe of it great quantity before they take any ſuftenance. But afterward as the Child groweth, this Liga- 


after the birth. ment degenerateth into a very ſmall Filament or Twiſt with which the Bladder is tyed to the 
Peritenæum, and ſo ſuſtained, that when the Bladderis diſtended, his neck might not be preſſed, 
But of theſe Veſſels we ſhall have occafton to intreat hereafter more in our Biſcouſe concerning 
the Conformation of the Infant. In the mean time this ſhall be ſufficient. And thus much of the Com- 
mon Inveſting parts of the whole Body, and of thoſe that are particular to the Lower Belly. 
Now it remaineth that we decide ſuch Controverſies as are on foot concerning them, and ſo — 
on to the Nutritive Parts. 
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A Dilucidation or Expoſition of the Controverſies con- 
cerning the Common Inveſting Parts of the Body, and thoſe 
that properly belong to the lower Belly. 
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QUEST. I. How the Hairs are nouriſhed. 


Sx HE Controverfie concerning the Hairs, how they are nouriſhed or other- 
& — \ wiſe encreaſed, although ir —— of no = neceſſity, yet it is very 
— IJ WI. difficult and full of Philoſophicall ſubellty. That they doe encreaſe from 
2 VV) 1 ſhore to long, is not doubted : So alſo it is paſt queſtion that nutrition 
e goeth before accretion. Galen in his firſt Boo De Naturali bus Facultiim, 
* nd in the ſecond De Temperamentis ſaith, chat their generation is like the 
I Y generation of Plants; and yet in his Book De Arte Medicinali,in the ninth 
. 1 treateth of the differences of the Members, he ſaith, 
M a If they have only a generation, no governmentzthat is to ſay,they are 
— ratedof recrements, but not nouriſhed or governed b Natural 
ty. And in his 2. Boo Pe Temperementis, he thus expreſſeth their production: But if the vapor be ſooty, 
thick end eanthy,it remainetꝶ impatted in the ftraight breathing Pures of the $ n, neither eaſily returning beck- 


ward 
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Hence it ap that they are only Excrements, a auction is but an improper acereris 
cn orterly tot GAR: and therefore they they are not tobe reckonbd among the parts of the Body; 


for it they be, it is not becauſe the icipate of liſt, but becauſt they have other uſes of oo: 
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ter it for their that rhey ſpoud not increaſe according to all the dimen- 
ſions, len Ne- and chickneſſe? But we ſee maniteſt! r 22 ä 
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iscallada Nerrous Fleſh and a Ficſhie Nerve;ſs '5 tempecate. 

place, it thc Fluſh be and dryed, like the Skin; fer che 

Kian de is dryer po chighter then the Fleſh, Hippacrates alſo expreſſeth ſo much, where he 
ſaith, The outward 1 of which is continyall with it 400 and po. the wy Nerve, 5 it Flee te the Hipptcrarer, 
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68 The Cant eenieh of the ſecond B, Qurs rs 
An — a Nerve, not ſo abounding with Blond as Fleſh. That there is Bloud in it appeareth evidently 
that the skin is jf jt be never ſo little wounded : That it is of Seed, this one argument may ſerve for all,that wha 
rs ed it is periſhed ic can never be reftared ; toric: is impoſſible to heal a wound where any part of the 

S Skin is taken away without a Scar br Cicatrice more or leſs. ROSES. 
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QUEST. V. Whether the Shinperform any common and official Achim. | 
The cbm LATION Phyſitians have the ſame opinion of the ule and action of the Skin which they have 
— | NA ke te and action of * Ibe Boncs have a common or officiall uſe, ſo lach Hips 
eee, they give the Body ſtability, uprightneſs and figure, but they perform no com- 

SPY mon or official actibn. I account that a common action which is lerviceable either tu 

more parts or to the whole Creature. In like manner, the Skin hath indeed a common uſe, becaulo 

it coyereth the whole Body, cheriſherh it and tyeth ic together, but it is not thought to pertocm 

Vip. lib. de nam. any officiall or common action. Galen cth very plainly, The Shin (talth he) concogeth not, as 
eim. - the Stomachzit diftributeth not, a the Guts and the Veinszit breedeth not Blond, as the Liver ; it frameth not any 
| ' pulſation,as the Heart and the Arteries;it cauſeth not reſpiration, as the Lung andthe Cheftzit moveth not with vo- 

The common unt ar) mation, as the Muſcles. Notwithſtand! this, one common action may be attributed unto 
dion — —* it, to wit, an Animall action. For although al ſenſation is paſſion, becauſe to be ſenſative is to ſuffer, 
How fenſation et there is no ſenſation without an action. The better learned Philoſophers in all ſenfation do ac= 
is made. nuwledge a double motion, one Material}, another Formall:The former motion is in the recepri- 
| on of the Species (for we mult crave liberty to uſe our School terms) the latter in an actionʒthefirſt 

is in the Inſtrument by reaſon of the I AR eter by reaſon of the power is in the Soul: the firſt 

is not theeffeftuating cauſe of ſenſation, but a diſpoſition theretoʒthe latter is eſſentially ſenſation 

it ſelf. Whereas there! re the Skin is henſiye of thoſe Taue which ſtrike or move the tactire 

ſenſe, and is thereupon. e ſteemed the — and difcerner of outward touching, it performeth unto 

2 0 whole Creature not only a common uſe, but alſo a common or official] action. Beſide it hath 
L 1 of the -» another private action, to wit, Nutrition, tg which as Hand-maids do ſerve the Drawing, Retain- 
Skin. ing, Concocting, and Expelling Facultics, and more then theſe hath no part in the Body of Man 
| which ſerveth for the behaof ofthe hole. We conclude therefore, that the Skin belide his common 
uſe and private aclion performeth to the Body a common and officiall action, to wit, Senſation; 
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12 ous: QUE ST. VI. Whether it be beat or cold, whereby Fat is congealed. - 
wy He divers; yea colttrary gu 


Wi 9 | 
inions amongſt ancient Phyſitians about the ation 
| nh the waves. are not to this & le 
There needeth therefore ſome oli, mulcere bos flutus, to ſc theſe waves, to call in 
The eames of the winds, or to abate them into a calm, which we will at this time intend to do in want 
Fat, of better help, as wel az we may. And becauſe 8 ot be accumbred with the variety of names 
ps De Part. which are uſually given to this ſubſtance, you ſhall underſtand, that Pinguedo, Adeps, Auxurgio,and 
- 3 * bene, ure promi ouſly uſed by Phyficians, albeit Ariſtotle and Galen have taken great pains to 
Simpl. Medic. diſtinguiſh them 7 ry er; To which places, we referre thofe who deſire herein ſa- 
Facyltat.,. .-- tisfaftion. For we will HOT p62 our ſelyes rouge chatrmper and generatic nof Fat at chis time. 
at is congealed by cold, and that he ext declareih — mY 
th lire 
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Quxs r. s. The Controprrſe 3 of the ſtebn Book, 89 
outward cold Air is congeated: but chere is no ſuch attuall told in a living Body ; the Bones are The cold can- 
very hot if they be touched, and all the Membftanes are actually hot, for the, nembranous Stomiach not congeal the 
boils the Chylas, the membranous Bladder burneth the Phlegm even into a Stone. Avicen Auth, that Far. 
the Membranes are hotter then the Brain; 'now the Brain is hotter then the moſt ſoultry hot Air 
chat is in the heat of Summer: but the Summer heat melteth and congralæth not, the coldneſs 
therefore of the Membranes cannot congral the Fat. 8 which is the hotteſt of all the 
inward parts;and in perpetuall motion, is yet to abvintthe Bas with aboundant Fat. About 
the Membranes ofthe Brain, which are watred as it were with abundance of Blond, and woven 
with many thouſand Veſſels, never any Fat adhereth : nor utito the coats of the Bones. Old Men Metzncholy 
and melancholy perſons, whoſt temper is cold, have yet little Fat. The Kidneys which ate very Men ſeldom 
hot, and bake, yea burn Paley into Stones, have yet about them abundance of Fat. Befide, the fa. 
Fat is a living part ofthe Body, becauſe it hath a certaine and definite form or figure, and is white- 
ned by the power of the Membrane which alrerech it; now who ever durſt ſay, that a living part 
of Mans Body was made by actuall told? We may alſb adde the authority of Galex favouting their 
opinion, where he fairh, That in cold and dry Bodies the Fat is larded amidſt the Fleſh, not about 
the membranous Coats; but every one will confeſs that Fleſh is hot. Finally, the elende do teach The eifects of 
us that Fat is hot. For Galen reckoneth it among concocting Simples; and the fatty Kall (Haith he Far are bor, 
in his Book of the uſe of Parts) by his heat farthereth the concoction of the Stotnach ; beſide, it 
eaſily taketh fire. Wherefore they refer the cauſe of the concretion or congealing with Ariſtotle, to 
the faſtneſs and thightneſs of the Membranes. For ſay they, the airy and fat part of the Bloud, 

ſeth eaſily thorough the rare and ſpongy Fleſh : but when it cometh to the Membranes, there 
it is ſtaid and congealed by heat, and becommeth white through the operation of the Spermaticall 


part to which it adhereth, to wit, the Membrane. Adde hereto the authority of Hippocyates, who 4 . 
faith, That heat is the ſeat and reſidence of Fat. 


eſſe calidum 
Thus you ſee the Battail pitch't on either ſide, and 2 Enſigns and Arms in the Field. Both 2 determi- 
arts cannot be maintained. It is more ſafe to ſide with the old Legions led by Galen, and followed uon. 
be the Ancients, then withnew and up-ſtart Noviees : wherefore, we will determine thus; 1 wiſh 
it may be with approbation of the beſt. 

The matter of Fat is airy and oily, the efficietit cauſe a congealing cold, yet not abſolute and What kind of 
aftuall (for there is no ſuch cold in any living Creature) but Jeſs hot, which Philoſopers take for _ curtterh 
cold, ſo that the Fat is congealed not by parts that are abſolutely cold, but by parts that are leſs ** 
hot then others, ſuch as are Membranes. But this may better be exemplified, then taught by pre- Exetmplifitati-! 

Lead, as ſoon as it is taken off the fire, athongh it be yet fiery hor, caketh together: this con- ons. 
cretion is either by vertue of heat or cold; not by a fiery hear, for that melted it before; not by aftu- 
all cold, for if you touch it thus caked, it will burn; therefore by a remiſs heat, which to it is in Toſs hae 5 
ſte ad of cold. For there is a certain degree of heat, which will not fuffer Lead to cake, nor Fat to ng ay 727 cond 
curdle. This degree is only in the fleſhy parts; whence it is that Fat never grows about them. But : 
Membranous parts, becauſe they have not the ſame degree of heat, do curdle the oily part of the 
Bloud into Fat. When a Veſſel of boiling Water is covered, though the cover be hot, yet the vapor 
of the water turneth into a ſteam upon it, and will ſtand in drops, yea will run from it in water, as 
we ſee in Stils, though the head be ſo hot that a Man cannot touch it. What then is the reaſon? Be- 
cauſe in the cover there isa leſs heat then in the boiling water. For it is heated only by a vapor, the 
water immediately by the fire. The lets heat therefore of the Cover or Head, is in ſtead of cold to 
the boiling water. 

In like manner, in Melancholy Men their hot and boiling Entrails raiſe vapors, which when they Why Melan« 
come to the skin which is leſs hot then the Entrails, are gathered andthickned into Sweat. So the chen Men 
breathing vapors of all the lower parts being raiſed into a hot Brain which yet is leſs hot then the T3 much. 
lower parts, are turned into water, and fall down in Rheumes, Gowts, and ſuch like. Aſter this 
manner therefore we ſay that Fat curdles by cold, that is, by a leſſer heat then will melt it; ſo we 
ſay the Brain is cold, that is, Ieſs hot, although it be hotter (as we have ſaid) then the Air can be 
in che heat of Summer. That Summer Air or hot Gleams we call hot, and ſo they are; yet are they ,,... fry heat 
cold in reſpe of fire, yea cold in reſpect of the heat of a living,Creature; the Heart by them being re- chat we live by. 
frigerated. For our lite is proportionable to Fire; and it is a true rule in Metaphyſicks (chat is, in 
Logick) that Means are contrary to their Extreams, elſe ſhould not Liberality which is a Vertue, be Means are 
contrary to Covetouſneſs and Prodigality, which are the Extreams and Vices. contrary to 

Theſe things being thus firſt determined, we will now anſwer the Arguments urged againſt us. 3 
Firſt, we deny that all concretion or coagulation is done by actuall cold; for as it is ſaid, Lead yet former argu- 
fiery hot will congeal; and whereas Fat groweth to the Heart, which is the hotteſt of all the parts, ments. 
we anſwer, that herein is a great document vf the wonderfull and provident wiſdome of Nature, The wonder- 
who hath thus provided left in perpetuall motion the Heart ſhould gather ſo great a heat as ſhould wr nm 
waſte and conſume it; for which cauſe alſo ſaith Hippecratesgit lyeth in water much like Urine, tar 
it might ever be freſh, and as it were flouriſhing. | 

Chryfippus that notable Stoick in his Book of Providence, ſaith that the finall cauſe overcometh both The finall 
the efficient and matter in naturall things; and Ariſtotle againſt Demorritus ſaith,that in the works of cauſe is che 
Nature the end is the firſt and chief cauſe, for it moveth the other cauſes, it ſelf being immoveable. firſt and chie- 
I know that our adverſaries will object, that Nature indevoureth nothing againſt her own laws, Ro mw 
ſhe ſhould therefore have made the Heart rate. But let me retort their own weapon againſt 
them, Nature ſhould have made the Heart originally temperate, that there might have been no need 


of 
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of breathing cold air; how abſurd this oppofition againſt the wiſdom of Nature is, no Man but 
ſeeth. For the Heart was neceſſarily to be created very hot, becauſe in it is the Hearth and Fire 
whereby the naturall heat of all the parts is preſerved and refreſhed, If they think not the Fat of the 
Heart neceflary, let them remember that it groweth not in the Ventricles, nor in the Fleſh of the 
Heart, but cnly upon the Membranes of the Veſſels, which are parts leſs hot then any of the other- 
Some there are which adde further, that this Fat is apart of the Heart, becauſe it keepeth alwayes 
the ſame figure and circumſcription, and is not melted by fire, but rather rorrifieth. 

Why there is For the Membranes of the Brain, we ſay they have no fat, becauſe there was no uſe of it; yea it 

no Fat in or ould have hindred the breathing out of the {moaky vapors by his clammineſs. For the Brain like 


abou: the 0 Cuppin -glaſs draweth continually: and ſucketh up the expirations of the inferiour parts, to 


which ifthe Comb-like Sutures of the Scull N and give way, the Brain would be made 
as it were drunk with their aboundant moiſtures; Beſide, Fat would have hindred the motion of 
the Brain, for it moveth perpetually as the Pulſe doth, as we ſhall ſhew in due place; wherefore in 
the Brain there wanteth the finall cauſe of Fat. The materiall cauſe is alſo wanting, becauſe there 
is required a great aboundance of Bloud for the nouriſhment of che Brain, and for che generation 
Why NMelan- of Animall Spirits; it behoved not therefore that it ſhould be converted into Fat. Old men and 
choly Men are thoſe that are melancholy are ſeldome fat, becauſe the materiall cauſe of it is wanting, for they are 
lean. too dry. The Fat of the Kidneys compaſſeth not the Fleſh, but their Membranes only. Ariſtotle 
faith, that both Kidneys are fat, but the right leſs then the left, becauſe itis the hotter. And whe- 
ther the Fat be a living part, we ſhall diſpute in our next exerciſe. Finally, whereas Galen faith; 
Galen that in cold and dry Bodies the Fat is larded through the Fleſh, not —_— the Coats or Metn- 
expounded, branes · We anſwer, that by Fleſh in that place he underſtandeth the Muſcles which are covered 
with their proper Coats, to which Coats the Fat groweth, becauſe they abound with Bloud and 
Veins ; but in thoſe Coats that are moſt diſtant, whereof he there ſpeaketh, becauſe of their dry- 
neſsthere wanteth matter of Fat; for you may remember we taught you before, that Fat is not in- 
gendred but only where there is an over-plus of Bloud which ſweateth through the ſpongy Fleſh 
after it is ſatisfied. Now in cold and dry Bodies, ſuch as Galen there ſpeaketh of, there is no ſach 
abundance of Bloud that there ſhould be any over- plus. The effects of Fat which they mention ; 
conclude nothing; it is true that Fat is a concocting Medicine, and that the Fat of the Kall relie- 
veth the heat of the Stomach, but not primarily and of it ſelf, but by event, becauſe the thickneſt 
| and viſciditie or clammĩneſs of it hindreth the evaporation of the heat, which by that means is 
How Fat hea» doubled; beſides, it ſtoppeth up the Pores, that the piercing cold cannot reach unto it. Where- 
teth the Sto= fore it heateth the Stomach, as Clothes heat the Body, not y adding heat, but by keeping the na- 
mach, turall heat in, and externall cold out. That it eaſily flameth, proceedeth from his oily and airy 


Why Fat matter, ſo Camphire burneth in the Fire, which yet all Men * to be cold. 


Moreover, the effects do not prove the efficient cauſe of Fat to be heat; for Oil which becomes 


thick and congealed in Winter, preſently taketh flame, and yet no Man will deny but that it is con- 
The concluſi- Sealed by the external cold of the Air. We therefore conclude that Fat is curdled by cold, chat is, by 

a lower or more remiſs degree of heat, and that it groweth or adhereth only to Membranes, becauſe 
their heat is weaker as having no continuity with the Heart, and therefore deprived ot that plenti- 
ſull influence of heat there- from, which the other parts of the Body do enjoy which have à more 
notable continuity with ĩt. 


on, 


— [ — — — — — . 


QUEST. VII. Whether Fat be à living and animated part of the Body. 


i Hey vrho ĩmagme that Fat is curdled or congealed by heat, bear themſelves much upon 
— 2 this Argument, that no true part of the Body is condenſed by cold: Now ſay they, 
oben living Fat is a part and a living part of the living Creature: This point we call into quc- 
art. ſtion. It may I confeſs, be made probable both by authorities and by arguments. Galen 
In Lib. Hipp. in his Commentaries, reckons it among the Similar parts; and in another place he 
De Nat. Hom. ſaith, it every where performeth the ſame office as the Veins, Arteries and Sinews ; if it perform 
any office to the Body, then certainly it is aliving part. Again,in another plate where he reckoneth 
up four differences ot parts, he reckoneth the Fat pee thoſe that are governed by themſelves. 
Lib. 6. De Pla. In his Book of the Differences of Diſeaſes, he ſaith the number of the parts is abated, it the Arteries, 
Caps. the Veins, the Nerves, the Fleſh and the Fat, be not accounted.amung them. In his Book of the 
Reaſons, Unequall Tempers, the parts of the Fingers and Toes are theſe ; the Bones, the Carti! agcs, the Li- 
gaments,the Arteries, the Veins, the Fleſh, the Skin,the Fat. And the Authorities may be ſeconded 
by Arguments. The Fat groweth and is augmentedto a certain Terminus or extent, and in ſome 
Creatures it hath alwayes a certain ſeat and figure, therefore it isa part. Moreover, it groweth 
white by the Facultie or power of the Membrane, that altereth and aſſimilateth the Bloud : now 
this alteration and aſſimilation is wrought only by the gory of the Soul and of naturall heat. 
And again, in the middle of this Lard are found certain Kernels which could not be generated in 

the Fat, had it not the Forming facultie inherent therein. 
Anſwered. For the untying this Knot, we muſt know that there is a two-fold acceptation of a Part, one 
Atwo-fold more large, the other more ſtri&. In the large account, whatſoever addeth any thing to the accom- 
Arguments Pliſhment of the whole, may be called apart of the whole; which it helpeth to accompliſh. In 
has no Which reſpect the Fat deſerveth the name of a part, as alſo the Hairs, Nails, the Marrow,theBloud, 
animated part, yea and Milk it ſelf, But in the more preſs and ſtrict ſignification, the Fax cannot be called a 
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THE THIRD BOOK. 


* | The Preface 


Nen _ the former Book diſmantled this Caftle of the Body, and pantalaily the 
egion, —4 now arrived at that Work- houſe of ature, wherein ſhc hath 
baile 44 En Iaſtruments by which ſhe doth not 25 nouriſh and ſuſtain the 
Ne Family, but Kalb e {Propaga 71 e deſtiny of the Matter 
not admitting a eg yin the particular ture Becatie theſe two works 
of Propagation and Nouriſiment ate alroger cher dlſtinct, if not in the Faculties, be- 
ing both naturall Alterations z the one called Generation, the other Aſſimilation; 
yet in the parts and organs thereto doen in A have alſo thouęht good to divide 
them in our Diſcourſeʒ and referring the of Prop carton to ã terward,in this 
— handle the parts ſerving for Nutrition or Nouriſtinient; 

Sceing therefore the 7 hath a neceffary” dimuence and diff ipation, as well by 
the in-bred heats which lik Worm feedeth upon the choiceſt Gems and Flowers, cyen the Radical 
moiſture, as ao by the yr rel and other external} cauſes, and therefore cannot poſſibly cither in- 
ertaſe to the juſt txtent, or conſiſt ben! it is grown, unleſs rhe detriment and (cath which is tuſtaincd by 
ſuch diſſipat ion and diſſolution, be reſtored and made Nature hath provided certain nouriſhing Or- 
gans, hereby chat dayly expence is continually ſupp ved. And gertin we have to admire the wonderiull 
providence of the great Creator, whoharh diſpoſed theſe parts wherein it was . there ſhould. be 
titch a confluence of noiſom 8 the Kiewer e it were En the Sinke leſtoth 
wiſe their offenfive ex Ins ſhonld defile the Brain and th Which are the hs of 2 print 
Faculrits; n cb che reſt ofthe Senſes. For An ow? lower Region, is as it were the Kicetiin-of 
the Houſe in which there are ſome parts, which as Cooks do prepare the common dice for the reft. But in 
the defeription of this Region, it muſt be remembhrcd that we muſt not er the order of Dignity, or of 
Nature, bin bur of Diſſc&ion, or the paypacrording to 3 bo 
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gulphs of the Guts, or xd} t elle Port Eſquiline. Weite midiſt« of the pts = the Melemerie, 
which we may eall not che Midriff, but the? A. ciel, 1 ſ g the 
winding revolations ofthe Guts in their Bas 3 ins, by 
which as by tender bearded roots, the Alin uy Fain 22 
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Cow 74 | " =*. - Of the Parts belonging bh 2 
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apply onr ſclvesunto their particular füsse. — 5 
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| CHAP. I, — pare cdl the lower Ne. 
egy intreated of the Inveſting or containin ning pars ofthe lower or neg» 
— — 1 derbe y, it followeth now that we N our bare to the parts c 2 alſo. 


— 15 S her Bl are of double uſe, for either they ſerve for nouriſhment or for generation; thoſe that 
1 8 belong to generation and propagation of thekind,we refer unto the e 
WR ing parts do either perfect the Chyly which ye call Chylification,or oud which we 
Stomach. Sanguification. For the firſt, ſome make and conco the Chylng es as the ftomachy ſome help 
-<— Run and further this concoction, as the Kell and the Sweet-bread; others put to the bend ofperſittion,-and 

Guts. then diſtribute it, as the ſmall guts; others receive and avoid the groſs and bell excrements as the great 
Meſentery. guts, and theſe together with the ſmall, are faſtned'unts the Meſenterie. 1 ö "TY 
To ſanguifca- For Sanguification, me parts ſi ſuck the Chylus out of the Guts, alter it an give it' a certain rudi- 
Meferaickk ment or tincture of blou d Meſeraick veins, which alſo carry it by the Port-ve the gate of the 
veins. Liver, and thence into the ſubſtance thereof, where it en the of, 5 chers When it 
Gue-vein iz thus perfected, do diſtribute it into the w r led 

Liver. Others receive the excrements, either yellow Choler, ache * bladder of Gall, at w 
33 Biliarius and conveyeth it into the guts; or black ang feculent Choler 2 the Plena 
— excte- Y ren a farther concoction and the more laudab le part itreſerveth for his 2 
ments. very Lees it ſendeth away either upward unto the ftomach by a ſhort, veſſell * 4 bree, 
The bladder cometh pe Appetites remembrancer; or downwardtothe Hemorrhoidell 2 Final Jathe 
2 = a Part of the bloud is till deſtil led away by the Kidneys, wherein there is 4 1 or ſe 7 
L ay ut 0 that whey or urine from the bloud; the bloud remaining behind for the nouriſhment 5 : 6 
Vamorrbeidal but the whey is derived by the ureters into the bladder, from whence ig is Kurer en y the 
Veins. Conduit. 

Kidneys. Of all which parts we will treat as I ſaidbefore, according to the order of Diſſection, ieglnniog with 
1. a the Kell or Omentum, 
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78 of the Parrebeloagingve Box 2 
| carry the Chylus thus unto the Liver, do alſo bring from the Liveruntothe Gutty 
riſhment at the very ſame time, _the-veins of the Liver drawi lus, and TALE 
AMtſenterica i= The third Meſentericall vein. is called Meſenterica ce ſmiſtre, mo the 
2 middle part of the meſenterie. From this cometh the Hemorrheidalis interna, 
e Kh 66.3.4] (for the externall deth from the H egen branch of the hollow 28 and == 
| : wt theend of the Coli 7ab.3.4] under the right Gu whoſe 
Tendrils by which the Hemorr poides do flow. And thus much of the branches "which - mg out —— che 
right ſide of the trunk of the Gate · vein. 
Ramus ſpleniem . Out of the left fide iſſueth the ſplenick bough, and from it many propagations, ſome before, ſame after 
| hisdiyifion : before his diyifion —. five branches. 
Gaftrica miner. Tor cf ca "Sal minor ſaniſtra, the leſſer and left ſtomach vein ¶ Tab. 3. K goeth unto the back 
part of the ſtomac 
Gaſtrica major. The ſecond called Gaſtrica „ Tab. 3. Ncreepeth under the ſtomach to his upper orifice with three bran- 
| ches; the middle of which i 10 000 Ceronaria Stem achica, the Crown vein of the — DTab. 3. Q becauſe 
it doth incompaſs th up ppermoſt mouth thereof. 
iy hin dexera, The third is called Epiplois dextra, the right Kell vein Tab. 3-L] this artaineth unto the righe fide of the 
Ep'p 

| lower wing of che Kell and to the Coli 2 
Epiplois poſftica The fourth cal led 5 oftic ward Kell vein, [Tabig.S] ith a eule branch, one on 

the right hand, aher on oo left, to the under wing of the Omen um or and a part of the Colick gut. 

The fift is man fold, called Partree [Tab.3. V] becauſe like ſmall hairs they paſs to — Pancreas or ſweet- 
bread. And theſe are the branches which do iflue before the diviſion, 

After the divifion-from the upper branch near the ſuperiot᷑ part of the ſpleen, ſprin tha notable vein, 
commonly called Vs hreve, the ſhort veſſell LæTab. 3. 2 which is inſerted into the [ek of the bottom of 
the man, 5g by which the melancholy bloud is belched out into the mouth of the ſtomach, to ſtreng · 
_ it by his riction, to further the principall a&ionot the toma prhich da gancoftion, and to pro- 
voke appetite. r 
Epiplois ini» + , From the lower branch two veins : the firſt aue Epi fires 8 2 DLTab. 3.7 
Fra. which paſſethtothe left ſide of the Tower wing of the Omentathr. - 

— IE ſecond is called Gaſtroefiplois ſiniſtra, t c ftomach and Kell 100 3. 2 7 5 it ſelf with 
faba. the right, and compaſſeth the bottom of the tomach; the remainder their 2 


. any bs diftributcd [7 4b. 3. TZ] into the middle + 99 the "oh ae mh 10 = Gare vein and 
is es. 


JT WE WE 


Pancree. 


Pas bxeve. 


— 


HAP. Iv. Ofthe Arteries called Celis, 8 e — ue, 


—ů— 


and the Mejewerie, which accompani the branches of the Gate vein. 1 N 


e Arteries which acco ny che branclics of che Gate vel before deſer | 
CROTON is called Clic, or che Arterie [ Tab. ee wn 1.60 1 ons er 
FE) by or the upper Meſenterical Arterie Te Pe. | 


* inferier. 
Clic. TheCtliacator ſtomach Arterie [Tab. 4. Fig. 1. 1 and Tab. e 5 
ches to the ſtomach. It is a notable branch ot the g Areas 
of the Gate vein. His _—_— is from the fore- ere 
of the gel, till it con 


The right 
n 


F Nh coho — 
Seco 1: 7 > 0 7 8. | two ſmal 
| RET > EM hi Kell NT 27 8 3 n the righ 
Epiplois dextras From his lower pratthree : right Arterie || Tf v.1.0 Fg. ing to the right 
8 8 ſide of the Kell and the 9 | 6 Train Secondly, we" gut * 40, . F. A o the 
inieſtinalis. Duodenum and the be rdly and la at tam Kell A D Tab. 4. 
Fig. 1. r] which is faſtned to Seierl Kell, and Kenda T nches. re-fide and back-fideof 

the bottom of the ſtomach. 2 


4 Nan 155 crop the right branch, determineth in the tr the Liver [Tab. 4. Fig. 1) Tab. 
7.7. Iby which it receiv 
Arteria ſple- The left branch bk ab. 2. A] called Arteria ſplenica, | through the Pancreas (764 4 
nica. fig 2. ru fig-2. m] Ic is larger then the right that it might not eaſily 
rs ſpirits to the ſplecn, and alſd belcheth bur into it the more frculem arr 
| ri- 


Artery 
8 e ans, e tans e oye, e. 


e 3 a ane x wy amy vel niinor, the left n — r. Figs Se hand to 


15, wy ert 
Gaſtrics major. icamajor offereth a branch eo dhe b — —— the midſt here 
. 8 oucobchiealio . NE e 197 


7 | nr — M7 "1 ther! 
— ploj wy 110 Fig.1.8Fig.2.C 4464225 th lv b EG dich tedl inte 

ö 7 wp ica 49. 4. T into two Ain ranches, w are t 0 

021 ower wing of the Ka . ck gut chereto djoined. a 1 re. Epiplaic 


9 


i as. ſorweth « 4 part of the Tramk, © 
Jhe great Artery, 2 tbe —.— 
ett nd bu "it ſbeweth the braxches 
all. . „ Which" doe Ape 

ny the be ants of the Vein. | | f 
_ The ſecond Figure the mutual can- | 2 

ne ion of the Celiacall / rteties,” with the ſweet- r belonging to the hor reverſe eue paſt from the ſpleen co the 
br ead and and ſpleen. e — 2 ariſetb. | f 


T A BU LA, 1 II I. Kail. * r. a5 ic is the lower Membrane of the 


1 7 ä — dag fide of che back of the ſto - 
. « 10 h reacheth to the gut duodenum and to the beginning of 
> — mbich is diſewinared iorathe right fide of th 
, | t 0 
7 ma 1 | 'be of x, a — he Tall. * 
GG | 
— to the ſpleen. 


45 — — * . —————— Romach,and 
cz * EEE ar of the day where it © tyed x6 the 
A (> The Gtomnareery ofthe Gomadh ; which circle th che left once ot the ſto - 

« The fe omach errery/which goeth into the aper parts of the ſtomach at 


8 3 r bindmoſt K41 $trery, which is'4 diftriburedints the lower mem - 
„5 of the Kal and the colick gut. 
Kol 22 ich goeth to the e of the Kall. 


into the hol 
the lee Ge of he bottom of the to» 


ee che got to the kidney. 


PET which fold themſelves in the Plans 


or the ſpleenick branch - 
branch of the Gate vein or the meſentericall Wor 
4 Aycinand an 1 ng to the gut call 
| to 


mbranc of the. 
ln the branches of the  gace veln. 
cali ae. 


nun Ved om at eſe els Ne are, 
£ Veins and arteries ſevr 


th — 
| e of men of the a "SK which lye — Serena els tor 


of the — of of gall where ir ances] into he gut alles 644 


. Ay chac — and [the r 4 1 
— — unto o mich. 


T4 14 


ae r e e | 
tr * J eee. upper w. e ne 


ed bottom of che Rotach. “ 
W of efilioSatrergandis tata e 


11 9. Nia * LV. $24} #1 s 4235 vn 262 } J. vitſum . . 


* from the fore-fide ch trunk, A | 
* 5 ” NED MEL : +4 9 the upper Arie! Mi 


and 2 aye ST 


rede — branches —— Now we 10 = 


* 
p e 5 1 hk baſe? 
2 q- LOW denne " 
| 7 * "4 PL py 3h 420 i: 3 ! Pp * & - : 
[ 1 «RN 65715 "nay 
- 3 EP 4%; a ' 2033 0 N 
s 


_ Of the Fans belongings 


CHAP. V. Of the c. 
The Names. 1 E Guts are called in Greek ies, and Inteſtine in 


part of the body,and doe ke mp cheaper FI 


— in the a. & 5. Tobler] And becauſe! Ser 
Their Con- are n y — — Rent — manifold Convolutions, Tab 2,5 
nexions.-, tain them, as e uſe to roul up it into a bag or 218 
the benefit of the Meſenterium ar * the Wel W and the the 
mentum, they are tied to the back ,andare held up 0 by the cavities or — ofthe hanch 
bones. 
Their length. Tax are long as the man whoſe antrails arte roùnd are 
and globous,that = fle ſubjeR to outward injuries; Hollow, hid all 
of a re as we cal Seginnmę 6. F 2.4 I 
and A) and their not be INterrupre felt the 
The reaſons of DOUr! t ſhould too wan eſt- 
their length. ſooncs to call for mo N 258 Plato 
Plate. all a_theftomach 
Ariftowe. e t de of it 
| n 
N hens that they 


ally put in, muſt have anſwerable evacuation 
The veins of ner 2 — . 
wry led hich do ina hurt time 


veyed to the Liver. This ſpeedy | 

into another, becauſe CT would not be ſpace 55 the inſertion of ſuch a world of veins, and ſo the diftri- 
bution muſt needs be ſlower 4 Aliment m—_—_— the Veins, unleſſe it — 
ſoones all the way of then © again and many tinges as it were till there were nothing left 


bare excrement. 


Tab.s. ſheweth the Bowels of the Lower ne intheir own place. The ends the lower Ribs,tigether the Midrife end th 
—— adbering therete aretarned b t, that the verge ye — — „ X 
A. The Breſt-blade cald Cartilage e TABULLA V. 
BB. The Peritoneum, together wth, Tee backen 
ribs bent outward. 
CC. The Gibbous or bunching part of the Liver. 


D. A Ligament Me Leto the Midriffe. 

E. A part of the un vein. 

FF. The ftomach filled full of meat. 

G. A partof the Spleen. 

H. The blind gut ofthe late Writers : or the Ancees took the | 
top of the Colon for it. . 

I. The beginning of the or thick gu 


I. And ſo to K.ſheweth ape Colick Gab whey 
right kidney to the L. ver, and ſo the Colick andthe lone 


t * e from the . 
— which 
2 


F a 40 7 
wo — 1 


. „ 
the „ eee. of it doe very much differ in * 
rey place 1 — of circumvolutions and turnings: therefore firſt i in re- 


— are two forts of guts.One 3 fine, and Gnall, which Galen calleth guxps Ir. 
| ner 


CH HRP. "i Nutrition orvouriſbmenit, 8 wet 


nes, Mare. Plauty callerh them Latzes of tha old word Late, which Ggnificth to draw, becauſe they dra 
the Chylus more powerſully then the other which are thick and craſſe, called b Hiſpecra 9 ey draw 
The ſlender 


of ſmalleſt ſorts of Guts is which chough ef fave The ſal 
all almoſt one capaci tude, yet they are their fituation, length, and by t 
Meſeraick yeins. And Webb, — — ed to the back eee ob⸗ 
ſerve d to he enlarged. , 
8 . 242 S all ih The great 
lite, u >. For the Ain gar wore am guts, 
then M or che figure, ſome ee . — R. um; the re ſt are 
lull of rurvings, nd e is were chatnbred mare or leſſe. 
In 2 8 and for the diftribneth or the Their offices. 
Chylus , to wit, the ſmaller and narrower, that © the rhegr iy Meet'with — 
CES others are appointed for baſer uſe, to 3 . Sener hc 
be f \maller, | 7 their the middle Their firnd« 
pl aceſ che navil — —ů * —— Bages it de — aa tion 
which wy order v 
i of all 
2 18270 15 that the * 
gucdIx transfer- 


een: ge do a 78 Table? E 
. Colon ink eo EF 


DIS SETTLE 
the grenret quantity of , 2 


prex Ito ich Herephitay ealleck u. Me, Lat Drodehin. 
EE COP En bs 
— — 


— 


K. recetyet eee which we called 
vel — — my all) and an Artery fem becher; Lede wich al put or 
Gut, to | 


e ecęi ver h 
to t 4 7 ng 7 
8 moiſtäre vein. 
RS or the moſt Frjxnum the 


rw grader Bc, 


2 e 
1 1 EE. 


the Iren, tire war he to which the | 
the Guta, — plas Jv, and as 


of * 3 
I 
Hema inefti- fallinto the Cod,this only ande the rupture rn N — Gut rupture, and ſo much of e 


nalu. ſmall Guts- 
The great guts The great Guts (Tab.s e wherean the ſide they ſtrut out like a great Bowle, 
The fd gut where t — 3 x or 0) werconther the firſt of the thick Guts, and is. called 
Init ode”. 70A Of Cerum, that is, the 25 t (Tab. 6. 1, , 3 having that n ame from his obſcure uſe, others call ir 
MAonoculuf, becauſe it hath but on ration, yet ſome ſay it hath two in = —— _ bur di- 
| the Tom by ſo fine and thin «diſtance, it ſeems but-0ne; is the end of 
leans (Tab. 6 Fig 2 * and the other ee Ds Appendix. It ta- 
12 bis beginuing which is very m — the leon (7. 3 O)and 
— inning of = Colon : unleſſe we had rather ſay, that the part on ends into it, and 
c Been is continued uſith ĩt ire ir In a man it i; 1 anti Hike unto a 
e io wa — n of a little purſe narrow toward whence ul ſo it 2 


any of ne other Guts ; ſour Finger lonꝑ, and as broad as the 
* 74 is Ale to boy og THE he mediation of the Peritoneum,but hathno Meſencery tycd umto 


for in them it xakethhis ian ch 
it is far fri r = beg ing. rather 


-- fromghe 
What was the The Ancients a not 8 Colan t ae Saiter gest thin PETS delivers 
Cerumof the ed chat in o are thpee:thitk Guts, 8 reo) but fof ic did take that Globous 


Ancients. AN F- a * ON palſeth frota the inſertion of the ſniall Gare unto th Goon, of 
NEE, Vh abe blind gut on che rige fide of the To- 
5 he BY iſerh out 0 de, t firſt upward by the right Ile or flanks. This'bliddGut of 
the Ancients w 1 a Dogs, Swine, — eat, in 
whom it is a Jp that in their gro ir fore - parts are violently Kcres 
Mind Gur Gick Galen, ( 


The uſe of the ments du not recoil. to the 11 
- blind gut of and bowled 
the Ancients: the paſfage any thing have eſcaped the di 


Of the Ap will d remaining ſo dun in chat 
—.— is in the womb. to receive 
Ix the Ar the child comes 


rein the cxcraments are received, 
the ſmall guts, and che 


—— and liquid excrements which in ton moneths 
comes do any — in the 2 'the uſe of t 
there are fewer excremen 


pendis. 


are not ereinto, and ſo it ręmaineth contracted and gathered together, not in 
lan choonut beta fame) but in the Luisa eit mr. che lafant ren as we fad ic hapoeth 
in * 56 
The Colon or The, ſe d chick 5 gut, (Tab. 6.Fig-x aud fee b © Tel. A hen 2.0 7.0 EEE is more lax and 
Colick Gut; "Jools rr called ww Aur 2 word which fignificraro — 27 many blown and 
ſw or Cels (Tb. 5 RE. 243 EDI locllwal che pull e thexcme theexcrements;z orof a word 
which fig to wreath,or to rack, ſe oftherackingColi which in N is bred; The beginning 
of this gut ae the Ancients —— 1 gut 204 ee. 85 Hen is ſaid, is very large and inore capaci- 


ous chen an e And round like a Bowl or Globe, ſeatet in che right Ileum or flank; 
The ſition (105 ls 219 L . il fir place e empry ſor oc therighe (ney ey anger highs to which it 
ef it. . cleav the Liver, yca it; that ĩt is 
ET |” — rien were e ono — — — — om K ro 

L leth gver the ſmall And this is the reaſon why. the Ancients have written that it; oc- 

| ion, caſe een mary han Nature hath made an excellent 


becauſe we eat meats, which neither the ſto- 
cher in the Chambers of the Co- 


ion, 


lon, Gone de fit for 
che kn e ee . 


e £4: fran Lt 


their ſp e 
855 . eld; he 5 6. 3 


wann e 
E . _—_— 


As 
of this gut is about 
Nl breach vit. 
ad 1 5nzddd; 231% 
0 * d in che 


ae . back —.— 
a C Alpers Ren nere aun bodies, 0 
9. — Seren Foun be-nouriſhnns-- 


mow 


\. 


CHAP,  vNgvejtion 0 of nonriſment, 


this Gut 2 eee eben ae quantity be retained, and avoided but at con- 


ycnient times: 
The Calsatſd'or charabers of this Gat (Tub. 5-H Bo 76. Pig 1, min this purpoſeof 
continnally mute, or very often: 


, ſome Birds ho ſe guts hay 


and wy 9 called (hood e Kere 2 

Let cherefore the excretnents or p provoke the expulfive faculty, 
chis Gut firſt of all ariſeth᷑ u 1 25 2, and 3, fre 8 downward, it * 
gain reflected upward neer 45. 6. Figur 2 and 3 = FRE 7 not unlike to a Romane S. And 
hence 1 re eee avoided all at once, but as it were at two ſtools, 


GT — D proarya 10 hath 885 whereby 

it is re rwo 1 ments; one, it is faſt tyed to th 
r to the lower. It is alfo ef tothe by means of an — Mem- 
lower Membrane of the Kall, as the other Guts are tyed to the back by the in- 
—— or So of the Meſentery. But in Dogs it is no where tyed to the Kall, neither hath ic any of 
theſe rng If Ie Were narrow as the ſmall Gut, it would Ta be diſtended, and fo alwayes tor 


tutccd. 


' 


Table ui. gerab the Ad the greater Ry a 

| Thafinſt pgurs ſbewefh the ferm and folding paſſage of the leſſer gut 

Thee jecond figure ſbemeth the form and convolutions of the — gun the Muſcles of the Fundament. 

The third. . with the figure of the great giti, the value or Adembrane of the Colon or Colickgit: 
ſheweth ap art of the colit and right guts, «nd the coats e 


_TABHLA. VL. 


Tbe fturtb 


HR. e The Pye yl wk pare of [rhe Remach. 


AA 


N. 1, 
Ora, 


ik yu om 09 
2 from 


ſidmach : from I-41 
Gare-bone T. — 
* to che e the rome — 


. The OS GS or 
ĩ 2. 3. The ſunk or Gattod plate of Me wolick 
2 2 5 een 
2, 2, 


4455 JL - 


10 71. 


— 
bs 
* 
2 * 
1 
* — 


» 
0d Dog 


. by - ; ! a I3 | 
157 <a of the . which e ei 
of the 1 nee to 
or pe. | 


©. 2130 2 
1 cl 2054 24 «6 
132 i va; 
1072 Arsch, 


Ala 
not 
che qi iſh 
Lieca paifics, 1 | 
cannc © Oe Loch t deine 
1 


f 


4 © 


F Ah 


8. | "Of the Parka belangingto 


by BOOR 3˙ 
n, Nature hath ordai 
The valves of and ſituate ,*] of this Colon where 


is eafily found by the Anatomiſt, if you pour water into the right oy and hold it and the Colon upward, 
for then you ſhall perceive that none of the water will paſſe into the 


Lib. 8. method. Hence it is that Galen ſaith, the matter of clyſters cannot natu 
2 r . Although their medicinable force and vertue may gen great deal higher. Andreas Laurentius bach deſeri- 
2 bed this valve in his Anatomy, where alſo he h mention of By inen deſcription of it, and attributeth 
Ants it this uſe eſpecially of r the 5 of the excrements. Buflgrebangelus ſaith, that at 
the blind gut there are three valves like thoſe in che heart, all appointed for the ſa pur poſe, Which the o- 

thers betore did agree upon. 1 (I <4 {3164 16 G 
The ſubſtznce of the Colon is more fleſhy then that of the other guts, and beſide it hath many Cels 
T. b. 5. © ©, table 6. Figure 2,3, IIꝗ or chambered cavities, diverſly as it were arched; and again finking 
into a narrower conſtraint, w herein the hardeſt part of the meat may reſt, and lo receive (for they lye un- 
der the ſtomach and the Liver) Tel le 5. at CC a better concoction. But the ſmall guts have none of theſt 
Cels; the reaſon is, that the excrements of the Chylus ſhould not be retained therein, the diſtelbution 
of the lame hindered; or the roome of the belly taken up therewith: Finally, left the Cels or chambers of 
this Colon ſhould be diſſolved or loaned forth, there runneth through his middle and upper part after 
his length, a certain virtulum ar band of the breadth of the middle finger: which being looſened ur broken, 
thoſe chambers are diſſolyed. When this Colon comes ncar to the right gut, it be h round [ Tab. 6. Fig. 
2,3, / like the Colon in — 4 — ſo the excrements and the wind alſo which iſſueth ſomerimes ſilently, 


ſometimes with noi ſe, might be more eaſily excludeyYapdy hi; d is narrow and ſtraight, ft toJoyn with 
the right gut. A y bo þ A F212 ; 

ue bottom of the bladder, . Figure 

2 * hi E Y 


The laſt great The third of the great guts [Table 5 his begin in - 1 T7 $ 0 
gut called re- 2,3, Z, table 7, FG] is called rectum, of his righ rare, Bhd Js 
tham,or the Eprvem. becauſe it hath his beginning wh * Poets 


right gut. 


1 
*L 


top of the ſacrum or holy- bone, to the eri teh Night Woe d by the int n of 

LT 4b 6.Fig, 46) the eee Iſt whengrt i ” oh. as wich hi: ele p.codeth 

In the Fo 6.Fxgure 2, 3, 4] in men une Tt ie Þlac r MLWOMen | e womb, 
J " > Y ay 


rothe 


„ 
— &z- 4 y ! | 
"4 % > * 


In this place it is very. great, which Hippecr gs caller | | 
yards ot men ¶ Table E, Ligure 2, 3, f ſhe e plac}; mens w - 
tion ot a mu culous ſubſtance. * F 
Tbetten, feng comes in men that notable ſympathy & che bladder, Which f. 


w voked to the Ne 


ſympathy be- 46 | gur d 
— he right troubled wich the 1. the bladger, to be ev: me r lh; t 
8 mes apaſſic 


gut and the is a greater ſympathy be t a od 
bladder. ted, and che er dem gte abs avoided by the ſecret parts, NH 
forthe cxcrenunts being herein by degrees collected may be*fitly together excluded. 


1 8 
— ” 
- 


gut a round muskle [Tab. 6. Figure 2,3,4,) is annexgd,whs bind the grifitept i; n itis called 
The ſphinQer by Hippecrates and l 2155 en le hr” imes but 8 voluntary coiu- 
muſcle. prefljon and violente be tvacuated. This gut is 4 palr Tab. 6. Figure a, 3 from to ii] and 

thc fingers hroad, and v UL. ain fat app * 7 

growing to it without Ef 8 . 

All theie Guts as they are milar parts, Ni a ſp ical ſubſtayce and bloudy mi ken- 

ged into their "If 3 'ſo calls re" difietilac they have a 

tubfance; Fhat bey ſinn wich the Blas wich 

the excrements, or v $n6t | bitank chick, but the ſmall guts have it 
The 3 coats of more ſlender, the; great: guts more tis ay he Yhven into three ca whereof 
the guts, one is contmon '{'4 able 6: Figube J, of Small mediately ; ſaith 


Partum'17::from the Peritoneum +11 
veth to the ſtomach, Hath it froni the lower 
the Jejunum, the Tron, and the remainder” | 


N 
4 1 . 
CT HEEL: ba — 
- 1 - 
5 E | . 3 4 : 
» 4 | ICS . 7 . 
. a : 4 * 
4 ſ * _ 
' F *S 
"# Tf + z ; - F 
ET « of the KIll. Arbe h 5 
, $ (| : oy * Sj U 
> — 2 5 
« # 4 ? 


3 their better defence, They have beſide two proper coi 
a pelling Dower, ſaith Galen, might be of greater force, partly alſo f * 
i part. 17. ficult aſſayes in divers diſe=ſes,. ſpecially in the Dyſenteria or Blo d lug nine 
other may remain perſect for the 1 » Wher#Src, many ba Peen 
ſupervive when the inner coat hath been eaten out: yet 
thoſe of the ſtomach, becauſe this receiveth the meat when ĩt is h 
for the möſt patt concpcbed r The 
or utter of the coats is membtandùs, ut "for the moſt part᷑ fun £ 
| x mains pA? . — his heat, that thereby ourcd a 
ed parts of che CHa May in 2 ge be more chroughly concacted; and again, 
3 tract guts it ofthe eee wh could og Br ove by 
the en on or he {ere wat Wer rows wy towers Ve ae Fines bur 
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infide ; inthe ſmall guts rugous or plightic,(in the Colon the plights are untolded and ſpread abroad into 
Cels)that it might —_— ſtay the Chylus as ĩt falleth downward,that if any part ot it be leffe labour- 
ed, it might receive a farther degree of concoction in the paſſage. | 

Moreover, that the ſame Chylus might the better be ſucked up by the Veins, theſe tranſverſe folds make 
this coat longer, and in ſome doubly and trebly longer then the utter coat: and for this cant alſo it was 
neceſſarily gathered into Plights and theſe folds or ſurphles are moveable, and may be driven out of one 
place into another, (as the ſurphles of a hem g upon a thred that they may retain the Chylus , 
moderately and without violence. This coat is alſo nervous, but yet it appears more fleſhy, becatiſe of The cruſt of 
a cruſt like a Membrane which compaſſeth it about, engendred of the proper excremenits of the guts ariſing We guts which 
trom the third concoction, left the mouth of the Meſeraick Veins opening igto this inner coat, ſhonld be * bed loſt in 
ſtopped; and leſt the ſame inner coatzor the months of the Veins ſhould be made callous or hard by the per- 
rele bo the Chylw.Both theſe proper coary at the end of the Colon and in the right gut are thicker 
an rer or fafter . - : 

They have Fibres of all kinds the inner oblique or ſlope Fibres, that they may retein, the mĩddſe tran 
verſe or overthwart, that they may expel]; to the outward are added a few right Fibres, leſt the tranſverſe What 6brcs 
ſhould be ſeparated aſunder: wherefore without the gut they are tyed together with the right fibres as it every coat 
were with a ligament, cven as Chirurgeons for the holding on of circular or round Ties, do caſt over them btb. 
right bands. But the right Fibres are fewer in the ſmall guts, more in the great. In the Colon the Fibres fol- 
low his impreſſions or chambers. They are very great and large in the right gut, becauſe of the many and 
hard excrements there heaped t u 

Theſe veſſels of the guts (exhibited in the third T able ) are Veins from the Port- vein, arteries from the 
Czliacall [ Tab. 4) and Meſentericall branches. For, to the Duodenum and the beginning of the Jejunam, 4.The veſicl of 
the gut vein called Inteſtinalis runneth with a long courſe; but the reſt of the Fejunem and the Ilecn and a the guts. 
part of the Colon, from the leon to the left Kidney, have Meſeraick ¶ Tab. 4. Fig. 2. 000] veins which are 
carryed from above with an oblique paſſage through both the coats of the Meſentery, as it were out of 
his center. The uſe of their veins, is to che Chylus from the guts to the Liver, and bring back bloud 
to them for their nouriſhment : the uſe of Arteries is, that they might be cheriſhed with vitall bloud, 
and by their perpetuall motion be preſerved from corruption and putretaction. Galen thought that they 4. Uf por.17. 
took up alſo a little of the meat in their paſſage. - To theother and remaining part of the Colon and to the 
right gut, they are in a right line carried from the left Meſentericall Vein andiciio Herior Meſentericall 

rtery. | | | N 

They have Neryes from the fixt pair, the Duodenum very ſmall ones from. thoſe-· ta mach ſinc ys which 
compaſſe the Pylorus or lower mouth of the ſtomach: the reſt ofth ũt in bath ſides, receive jnfinice ſur- 
cles trom a branch which proceedeth from the roots of the ribs, from hence chey have moſt actixe ſenſe, 


that they might apprehend the c of the choler andthe excrements ; ing that a 
certain mucous or {limy matter which li ir ſenſati 


— . —y—T 


them within, maßes their ſtaſat 
On the outſide they are ſmeared, ſometimes covered with fit, and onthe infid 
were nealed like earthen pots, that through their ſlipperineſſe rhe eicyemencs of che wer be fit and flime 
precipitated or thruſtdown (ſome think the Colon is lined within v hf and left their ex e Enſe in the guts. 
I * 2 Fog” int” 
BQUTLUNITT 
2 uſe of che guts. 
the nourſſh- 
Arion g the alimentz - 0 
or it behovi J that there ſhould Frank 
be. one tor-otherwiſe the veins could not but have drawn 
crudetoj ern Fg, lus boyled.in the ſtomach was 
> | ble pai 1 ie! S DE'TEE 4 ed anc a Which 
ut becauſe, as ithapnett : A it be turn: 
had been ſer 


well rovided, that the $ ſhould be drawr dat inte 

ö might be — ng ſo a convenĩent᷑ pre ** 

over in the very paſſage of the Chylus along the Fug 

the bloud in all the veins. And therefore the ſubſt 

But becauſe they are not ſo neer the heat of the liver as ij the 

membranous ſubſtance , by covering them with the wha 

weak heat is cheriſhed. 44d 1 8 
The uſe of the great guts is to contain the thick e: Its and remainders of the meat together with the The uſc of the 

choler derived unto them from the liyer by 32 Il, as alſo the winds that are daily gathered, Steat guts. 

which are ſtored in the chambers of the Colon, and the bredfth of zhe other great guts, and kept ih by the 

Muſcles of the ſundament, as we ſhall more manifeſtly ſt erward. 


FI - * ah 4 * 
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| 3 HAP. VI. Of the Meſenterj. | 
T is called Aeſemerium and luci hae in Greek, becauſe it is placed in the middle of the guts, which The ſituation 
"as we ſaid before, are called le, for his "teat is in the midſt berweerr the guts toward their _ the 
backward poſition [ Tab. 7. Fig. 1-] and them round It is called alſo a from, | 
his peculiar ſubſtance. His figure is circular Tab. . Fig. n thered into folds;a- His figure: 
bont the beginning it is narrow, in the middle ample & large and in the ſides (eſpecially the left fide where 


ir 


- 
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-Originall, 


His Mem- 
bi ancs. 


1 16.6, Admin, 
Anat. Cap. 6. 


it deſcendeth to the right * becometh more long, for which cauſes Galen ſaid it was treble or three-fold. 


His beginning is at the firſt and third Spondell or rack bone of the Loins from the Peritonzwm, from - 
whence are produced membranous Fibres which ſpend themſelyes in the two Membrancs [ T able 7. FG» 
III] of the Meſentery, hence it is that there is great conſent. between the Loins and the Guts; | 

affe alſo from thence certain Nerves unto the Meſentery. For it is compounded of Membrancs, Nerves, 
Veins Arzentes Glendakes arſd Fat. , | | 

It hath two Membranes Tab. 3. Fig. 2, IT] one lying upon another (in Dogs where it 2dmittethno yeſ- 
ſels, they ſo grow together as if it were but of one —4 Membrane, neither hath it any Fat to make fe- 
paration) and thoſe fixm and wont for the ſtrengthening of the veſſels which are manifold and 
paſſe together unto the Guts, (to which veſſels it ſerveth for a band ang ſtrong munĩment as alſo leſt in vi- 
olent motions * polition of the guts ſhould be altered or confounded, and that they might be ſtronglier 
ticd to the ; LEY dt. , mas a ** 

The Veſeraick Veins [ table 3. dd table 9. Figure 2. ] diffuſed or ſpread abroad through theſe Membranes 
are innumerable and wondrous ſmall, as it were the fine ſlender threds of the roots of a tree, which are till 
gathered into greater, till they grew all into one intire root; ſo theſe veſſels by little and little are knit 
togcther into greater, and thoſe 2 into others yet greater, till they are all united into one vein, 
which paſſeth unto the Port, and reſteth in the hollow ſide of the Liver. Two Arteries called. the upper 
and lower Meſcrtericall, are ſent unto the guts, and make the Meferaick Arteries, which alio xunth 
the Meſentery, that by their continuall motion they might ventilate and with vitall ſpirit illuſtrate the Me- 
ſentry and guts, end ſo keep them from corrupting; all which alſo are joyned into one great one which 
Iycth upon the back. This Caleꝝ obſeryed ſometimes to be preſently parted in twain out of one root, ſome- 
times to be two ſeverall diſtinct inſtantly from their beginning. | 


The firſt Figure ſteweth where the Meſentery beginneth or «ri[eth, his ſite, cennexion, and veſſels; in it «iſo the 
Cuts are removed from the middle of the Belly, and are laid wpwerd anddawnwerd unto the fide s, that the Meſentery 


mięht better appeer. ; 
The jecond Figure ſbeweth the Meſentery taken and freed fromthe body. 


TABULA. VIE 


AABE Parts of the Planam or rim of the belly » 
turned ourward,and laid upon the Ribs which are 
broken backward. : 


Nel ves. 


D The blind Gut. 
EEE TheColick Out, compaſſing round about the 
7 The begtaning/of the right Gur q 
e n e right Out. 
FN 
* The place where the Pm or rim gtoweth 
* wnto the Bladder, 
A 1,2+ The Cemer of the Meſentery where the Pe- 
., Titenaum tyeth rhe great Artery #nd the Hollow 
Vein to the rack bunes of the Back. 
H1, 2. r ſer for ſecurity under the 
diſtribution of the yeſſels which ate inferred into 
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he Gag” 4 * 3 
12. N et diſtributi ons 0 
the veſſels which paſſe to N. Cuts. 
Mu 2 ch cumſcribe that part of che Me- 


ſente ry which tyeth the {mall 2 — Back. 
From & xo 0 2. K portion of the Meſentery which 
| the pare ons Colon to the back. 
From to 2+ Membrane of the lower Kall, 
tying that part o Colon that is knit to the ſto- 
nA of the Meſencery knirting th 
rom P10 2. tti * 
left part of the Lot which runnoth from the 
| 1 tothe right Gur, | 
From N A A par; of the Meſentery tying the 
82 rene parted 
a two a- 
unc with the nails. * 
7 Theft Membrane of the Me 1 
7, The other of the 22 
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It hath Nerves al'o ſprinkled diverſly as it were into many tendxils. Theſe are two, one on cither ſide 
from the Nerves which are reachcd from the ſixt pair to the roots of the ribs: which Nervcs bein ſpread 
abroad atter the ſaſhion of a Membrane, dos inveſt the branches of che Arterics, by which means 
the cold Nerves by the touch and ſociety of the Arterics, becoming 8 „the Animal virtue 
procecding from the Brain, is more freely cqiniunicated to the; guts. It bath Nexves 4¹¹⁰⁰ m 
the finews proceeding from the Spondels of the loins, and that for his beiter ſenſe, chat ſeeling tdoſe 
things that moleſt hs cxpclling vin ue being proyoked,it might turn ihem down into the Guts. Thee 


erves 
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CHAP. 7, Nutrition or nouriſhment, 87 
Nerves together with the Veins and Arteries, are received into the center (Table. 7. Figure 1,2. ) of the Me- The Glandules 
ſentery, Wed through the whole oa; took it, and with an innumerable off-ſprins are 9b) . hrough of the Meſcn- 
the coats or Membranes unto the guts. It hath alſo glandules or kernels very (T able . Fig. 1,2, KK) many tery. 
(to which thredy or hairy veins doe come from the Meſeraicks) interlaced with infinite divaricati= 
ons of the of the Port · vein, and the great Artery, with which they hold a certain proportion for 
their magnitude, but the biggeſt of them are about his center, where the firſt diſtribution of the veſſels is 
made, and where they are moſt gathered together: as well that they may ſupport and divide the veſſels, as 
alſo that tiey may hinder their compreſſion which would otherwiſe ſoreſlow the diſtribution of thit chu, 
like as they doe when thi ie {chierbus (Table 7, Figure 1, 2, L) br hard; hence fol loweth for this rea- 
ſon a generall conſumption of the whole bod. Wo ee ay 150) 194, | 
Bekade;ithad not been ſafe that ſo many walt, ding 6 highy/ being {6 ſlender and running fo long 
courſe from their originall, ſnould be earried to the trunk of the Port- Hein without a kind of convoy: 
wherefore theſ ales or kernels, as ĩt were certain wedges, are ſer between their diviſions; that in vebe- 
ment mbtions not broken nor offend one againſt another. Finally they ſerve to moiſten the guts, 
e SY r and moiſture. 
moiꝑſt t uſes there is of Fat, mad of bloud ſweating or falling out of thoſe veſſels The fu o 
. rhere retainedby the folidity' of themembrancs, with-which Fac the middle mopeesl 
ſpaces are filled, and the heat of the parts cheriſhed, that id the Chylas which is carried through them, is 


— 


— 


And although this M * —.— 3 — — in regard of his double originall 
the guts it ether, and of the two z it do divided into that 47 
knĩtteth together the ſmall guts (Table y. Figure 2, LMMY'in the n yi et] 
that which tyeth the Colon (Table 5. Figure 2 5 both on he right fi 
2, from P to N not under the bottom ofthe ſto to that iris knit 
(Tale y, igare 2, from O to PYand in his lower part (Table 275605 a, from & to R 
Gut, and is called by Hippecrates uch. Laſtly, it hat a part which they call 
from & to R) of the Meſentery, being of the nature of a ligament, whereupon Galen 
the left, andthe middle meſenterr g. 15-0 % Nate 


, and of 


Et Cab Fire. 
able y, Fig. 2 . 
iderh it ino the right; Agen fn 
Rane Ja : meſocoton. 
The uſe of che Meſeptery is to tie the Guts together, as ĩt were by a common ligament, and to faſten The ule of the 
to the Rack-bones of the Loins, that they neither ſhould be — ſhuffled together, or fall down — „ 
ſon oftheir waight. But the Colon or colick Gut in tliat pee it that runneth under the ſtomach, is tyed 
to the back by the Kell ashath been ſaid. the double membrane of this Meſentery doth incloſe and ſu- 
ſtain the veſſels which run through it, that they ſnould not be medled together, and fo hinder one another, 
as alſo that they might more — ng unto the Guts, whereas happily if they were not ſtrengthened by 


this duplication, they might break when a man didleap or fall, or otherwiſe train his body 


© CHAP. VI. Ofthe Paxcreas or Swe real. 


Ancrea, that is, all fleſh, is fo called becauſe of thelikeneſ@is hath with fleſh in an ordinary and The ſweet- 
moderate body, ſor in a Fat body it ſeemeth to be Fat it ſelf: it is alſg called e. It is an bread. 
unſhapely body, 2 glandulous (wherefore delus would have it called P ande- 
non) and large. It hath his beginning at the firft ſpondel of the loins, and thence diffuſed, ſpreads 
it ſelf under the back part of the ſtomach and his bottom, under the duodenym alſo (as appear- 

eth in the Table belonging to the chapter of the bladder of gall at the note I) and the gate vein at the Kid- The ſituation 

neys, even as far as the ſeats of the Liver and the Spleen. In man it is not ſo red as in Dogs, and in all beaſts of ic. 

becauſe of their groveling gate, it lyeth upon the ſtomach. at 1 fe bats: 
That which in his middle appeareth white, is his Parenchyma or proper fleſh, and becauſe of his whiteneſſe 

and ſoſtneſſe, ſome call it Lade: we call it the 2 — in Swine it i eſtremed a ſweet mor ſell, 

thaugh the ſweet · bread of a Calfor Veal be another thing, as you ſhall hear hereaſtet᷑. It hath veins but very His veſſels and 

cc 

the fixt pair, and glandules. call uſe of it is to and from Compreſſion the His uſe, 

dien e branches of —— of the Caliatali Artery, and of tn es Which are carried to the 

ſtomach,and-to the Gut called Duodenum; but eſpecially the Splenick branch which: paſſeth unto the ſpleen: 

as alſo the veſſell which containeth the choler called Porys Biſiarius, becauſe about Hls ſeat is. the originall 

of all rheir diviions. | i Saris (? Co Denis Hane . 

Moreover another uſe it hath, by reaſon of the many glandules in it contained, which is to lick upthe re- h of bis 

mainders of that muddy and ſuperfluous Fat (or if ydu will the crude and phlegmatick part of the bloud, dl. 

which Hippocrates calleth Cænoſam hunmidit atem, the muddy moiſture) which the Kall and Meſentrrie could 

not contain: — the bloud being thus depured, might be exhibited to the in ward parts, more pure and 

Again, whereas theſe glandules doe as it were feed upon and devoure the crude or raw and moiſt yart of 
the bloud; it muſt needs follow chat from them ſhould exhale infinite vapours moiſt and hot, which fteam- 
ngup _— about the ſtomach, doe make this action of Chylification, a kind of ellxation or ſtewing, like a 

Finally, the Pancreas like a pillow or cuſhion is placed under the ſtomach and other parts, leſt ring Bis - ps uſeof 
led, they ſhould lean too hard upon theſſ of the loins, and be violated with their hardneſſe. i RE TI © 

Fallopizs aud Arthangelus l know do rejet this uſe of it, becauſe there is no ſuch uſe of it in brute, Beaſts, in 

whom ĩt above the ſtomach. It parteth alſo the ſtomach from the great Artery, leſt when the ſtomach 

is very full and ſtrutteth out, the Artery ſhould be preſſed, and fo the free courſe of che vitall ſpirits to che 

| I 2 4 
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rideth above 
the hollow 
vein. 

Rami Iliaci. 


CHAP, VIII. Ofthe branches of the Hollow Vein, and the great Aer), diſſeminated through the. lower Beih. 
E E ſhould now d unto the ſtomack, ſaving that we think ic not amiſſe before we come unto 
irc0give you thort'view of the divarications ofthe hollow vein and the they di- 
vide and ſubdivide themſelves in the lower belly : that if you pleaſe in the ſame you may 
call for a fight of them before you trouble the carcaſſe too much, by removing the ſtomach and 
n rn: 1 — 1 uy N 

The Hollow vein two Trunks, one paſſeth through the midriffe, che other downward 
which we will divide into the trunk and the — rom the trunk (Tab. 8. K) moſt commonly there 
proceed on each ſide four veins. | | 19 2961+:4: 110 steg 

The firſt is called Adipeſa, or the vein of the Fat of the Kidneys : the left of theſe, (tab. 8 g) is ſor the moſt 

art higher then the ri 2 $.f. They run unto the Fat of the Kidneys and their utter membrane. 
ä —— ifeth from the Emulgent, as „ (table 8 f) { both. 

The ſecond is the Emulgent; the left of theſe( tab. f. c) which ſometimes ariſeth tiueeſold, is higher then 
the right (tab. B. 22 one of them ſhould hinder another in their ſuction; and longer alſo, becauſe the ſe- 
na I ſpringeth jag yy — Both of ER 00 —— the 
body of the Kidneys are divided, and lanted to carry unto them bloud, which becauſe 
it ſhould not return again into the hollow hath — far emulgents, 

The third is called Spermatice or the ſeed vein; the right of theſe (table 8. bh) is ſametimes double, — 
out of the middle of the trunk below the Emulgent: The left ariſeth from the Emulgent (teble 8, i) 
otherwiſe it muſt have rid over the oh TO it roceivrth a {mall branch from 
the Cava or hollow vein. They deſcend ly to the teſticles, and determine in the Bodden body called 
Corpus varico[um;to which carry the matter of the ſeed. 

The fourth are called Lambares or the veins of the Loyns. Theſe are ſometimes two, ſometimes. three on 
a fide(tab.8 mmm) th between four rack-bones of the loins,and do ſend two veinsto the fides of the 
ret yy of the back which ariſe unto the Brain, and haply they bring from the Brain a part of the matter 
of the ſeed. Pi. ' 

Afterward at the fourth ſpondell of the loins, the trunk of the hollow vein (table 8. n) is divided into 
two branches which are called Rami Iliaci, out of which before their diviſion there proceed on either fide 
two veins. : | 0 | 

The firſt is called Muſtula, (table $.up,np) one of which is higher then the other;ſamertimes it proceedeth 
not from — 2 us Jung i — of the loins and of the , or 


Pl 


oy han e ſometimes double, ind paſſerh through the 

e is gcra, a | metimes double, and u 

—— and formoſt * of the 05 ſacrum or holy-bone (tab. 8, 0) unto his marrow,and hath his name from 
bane. 


e 

Then the Liacal branch is on both fides bifurcated or forked (tab. 8. under 7) into an exterior or utter 
(table 8. unter q) and an interior or inner. From theſe proceed three veins. | 

The firſt is called —— C 8. ander charaGer 1, which is diſſeminated into the Peritonewm 
and the muſcles of the « The chief branch of this vein ariſeth under the right muſcles of the 
Abdemen, even unto the vein called Monmaria,and with it about the Navill is joined by Anaſtomoſis or inoc- 
culat ion. i. | 

The ſecond is called Hypegaſtrica, a notable vein (tab. 8, au) and ſometime double. It is diſſeminated al- 
moſt into N of the sſtriam or water-courſe,the bladder, the yard and the womb; and at the 
right gut maketh the Hemorrboidall veins. | | 

The third is called Fudenda (table g. character 15 15) which is conſumed into the ſcrotum and the fleſh of 
wr" virile member. | 

veins thus derived out of the Iiacal branches of the hollow vein, they paſſe on either ſide out 
of the lower belly (cable 8.4 ) and are called Cruralei; or the veins of the thighes, of which wee ſhall ſpeak 
hereafter. And thus much of the branches of the Hollow vein,now — the great Artery. 

TheGreat —_— alſo hath two Trunks, the leſſer goeth upward, the greater (tab. f. character 4)deſcen- 
deth, becauſe.it hath more parts to be communicated unto. This Trunk 2 the Hollow Vein (for 
the Veins and Arteries are together quite through the body) and ſendeth forth branches almoſt like 
unto it, of which we will now entreat. | 

The firft is calle d Caliace (tab. 8. char. 6 a notable artery, of which we have ſpoken before in the fourth 


Chapter. 
The fecond is called Meſenterica 2 (tab. S, charadler 1 0) before Chapter 4 deſcribed. _. 
The third is called Eugen (table 8.d e) which together with the Emulgent Veins enter into the Ki 
= I * ho Ls and the * (tab. S. char. 110 both - _ ariſe — — — 
of the Great Artery, an ether with the Spermaricall veins attain unto the Teſticles, paſſing the | 
produbion ofthe Frtmeem or rim of the ly rr K : 35 un 
| is enterica Inferior (tab. $. char. 12) deſcribed the 4. C d woe c 
The faxt are called Lumbares,(tab.$ at the — Fa paſſe — of the Spondels of the 
Loins, not ny into the Peritoneum and the Muſcles confining, but alſo ſend two Arteries to the marrow of 
the back, which together with theveinzabove named, doe aſcend unto the brain. e 
The ſeventh is called Iliaca, which before the Artery is divided, rĩdeth over the hollow vein( tab. . char. 4) 
leſt if it ſhould have couched upon the bont, it might have been hurt in his perpetuall motion. 100 
After ward, as the hollow ven, ſo this great artery is divide d into two trunks, called Rami Hliati, 
of which parteth into an exteriour or out ward, and an intericur or inward branch ( tab. & 8. r q) the out» 
1 — the larger, and runneth into the thigh, From theſe before they come unto the thigh PRESS 
es. | e 
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r. 
i vein hich ſenderh branches 
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which is a propagecivn R. it cteepeth upward by the lower parts 6f the abi 
q 2 ů — C} which derivetb his 1 che 
. he great artery piercing the midrife. 3 a of the — caſes 
tery pa ag to the Liver. 8. The Cyfrckartery, or artery of the 


Navilt. muſcle 
2 . ee: e 
f * arteries. 12, The lower meſentericall arter it. Theor { 


e diviſion 

great artery into the Il call branches, and how Kad hollbw vein, 1 e pudenda, 

which 12 oor oc inmof branch gong © «how byes > a . A ns 
to the t 825 


ighes 
T he third is called Hypogaſtricaſ Tab.$ 8 2 the inner bo unto the bladder thie ard, rie 
the womb and the Mu See cover the ſhare agh paſſing 1 x # Brus. 

The fourth are called Arieri : umbilicales, of whic — e haye ſpoken al a fel befo e. 1 Artbria ul 


The fift is called Fpigeſtrice\ tab. 8 char. i e botigh, | i up unto the cles. 


right Muſcles ot the- Abdomgn,and is joyned with the | ns Eye. 
The fixt and laſt is called Pudendaſ tab S. char. 15 Ja branch :rbangh& hich is farmed in the skin Prdinde. 

of the virile member. That which cemaineth of the great Arogy Tech into the Thigh, and is called Cura CI au 

la of which we ſhall entreat aſterward: now we wil return unte the kr fg or Bowels, from whick we have 

a little digreſſed, to ſhew you the divarications of theſe veſſels in the — zbut that very briefly, be- 

cauſe we reſerve their more exat᷑t {deſcription to the proper place in . of the Veins and Arteries. 


CHAP.-IX. Of the Stomach. 
He Ventriele as it were a little Venter is called in Greek Toy , that Fo a cavity or hollotneſſe of: a The Romichs) 
8 word that ſignifieth hollow or coneavous,and cup, which is indeed the 1 60 roper Greek word for it. ame. 
It is che commori receptacle of meat rea be ep of the body. It is but one in men and o- 


ON ther creatures that have both jaws ſet ph Teech,buc in tho that chew the cid, which have but 
one jaw oftecth, i it is ; in birds it is threefo Id, „ 
might not be hin as ncer the mouth as ae part of the coqued for the 
7 | for tht the there was no room in . taken u 
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commodious i of che o_ 9 it the meat; moreover; to give 

unto the tale 9: Kc) deer which andlaty, with the Spleen to Nita 

the body wes | K ee bare, Fell whey i ſtrutteth, not un 
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\ [Tab. 10. Pig. 3 | 
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r when it ie taken out and blown: w Thich hollowneſt was s ordaitedto 
; 2. to trunks of the hollow veiti 


le it is Imo an ek * within [Tab. 10. F. 

. 25 we fee in Tripes) and 17 { 5 Ong 
2 ie might Hax ſufficient 7 of iy meat 70 pers for our 
ſhould be conſtriĩned to wayes eating ; now when it is once ſu en we may 


eiſi whilt all lr meat neat ee 8 Ka , be ag 
109.Fi.1.L left fide one Mis Guss. 
ptarethif | 14 Trp orifice is a bona ing, 6x or Gal 2 
12.45 e Cat ndell of the breſt is fait unto che Dighr ma or Midrith.. It is 
allo 5 the other, [ Tab. 10. Fig. 4· lin reſpe&tofm] of the fame width with. the æ that The upper and 
ro Roy fray ar it: Thicker alſo it is then the other, leſt it ſhould. be lef Orifice. 
Vick when it is to receivehard, thick and EIT, ſuch as huniger-bicren folk do 
with great ravenoninefs'f ow down and devour. It hath and circular Ribera [Tab Eg. 4 1 


chat jt might narurall ten it ſelf when it harh received the meat and drin intercept t 
4 5 Brat, ſome alſo would have to give great Dee perfection of xt or 
22 ſe chat would ſodainly boil do . the pott G tha the vapours 


any th | 
be k eſt the heart or Wein whi be ps 
2 ie terror ing d cauſe the Giddineſs, C the ks, Fo gra A pretty note 


— 1a Finkin — This Orifice 2 ſome upon extreaty eriefis {0 contracted or drawn to- why in great 
Pai that they cannot ſwallow my whole meat. , ; — vom vill 
theſe Fibres ſetvetothis good pa ſe, that thoſe things which we eat, ſhould not ketum Into The ſea of ap- 
the mh or mouth, when a man ſtoopeth low forward, or lieth much backward, petite. 
the Stomach with the Gulet. E n 


"Ra: 


8 the fore - de of them both, with ne inſerted 


inte ibem . Ihe ſe their back=ſides. The third Figure ſheweth the coats * 
ap fibres of the Stomech. b. Theo Figure ſheweth the 4 92 with the in- 7 i Theft Nees pres Callers the Gabe n ihe f. — Tn 1. 
Fete roms | wht 7 Gutter above the $f ck dm -bone of the C at 
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The 2 Con. The ſecond coat is altogether fleſhic 5b. 10. fe 3· ] conſiſting of fleſhic Fibres, 
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_ 8 n uſe it c 
tnen to t blade, therefe y in his 
Wonen | b, then ly not on! 


| ade n 
The neather The geather and the rh orifice] tab. 10. fig. 1,2. H 1 alſo bent a little up 
d 


and right ori- the breadth as it were of fo m the bottom, leſt the weight of the | 
%%% with arhick and compaſtedcircle, after the faſon.of ar 
5 Muſcle, or like the Sphin&e e of the ſiedge (which ſometime becometh ſcirrbus or} which 
after u naturall inſtiſict, it may d opened, ſtraightned or widened. This remaineth faſt till 
the meat be perfectly changed an 
10. fg. 4. 
Kall 1 hings by chance gotten down, which without an- 


noyan 
The voluntary ſtren 


work of the it is 7 the 465% 

Pylona. Na 12 Nre. un orter, 

commonly theneather orifice. In 12 2 | in de his up- 

per month beginneth from the aſe on the right fide Ee and elevated, there is 
the end of the ſtomach, and the beginning of the Duodenum. + 

The ſubſtance But becauſe when it is filled with meat and drink, it might be commodiouſſy diſtended, and the viands 

of the ſtomach. being diſtributed again conſtringed and ne and in great Meals when it is thruſt full, not be viola- 

ted: For theſe reaſons I ſay, the ſubſtance of it is Membranous and Nervous, which when the ſtomach is 

corrugated or crumpled up, is thick 3 hen ĩt is dilated, it is thin. And verily in thoſe that are much given 

to their paunches, it is ſo enlarged and rarified , that it can no more be corrugated, which — nes is a 

cauſe of long weakneſs of the ſtomach, after ſuch gormandizing fits ; for in whomſoever the body of rhe 

ſtomach is thin, ſuch men do worſe concoR their meat, then they that have it fleſhic and thick, C 

The Mem- Ithath three Membranes or eoats ¶ tab. 10. þ 3. ] one common, and two proper, The firſt which is the 

3 utmoſt and the common coat ded 20884? 4 — 8 ; waged * ee Fi . the 

a Diatbræma at the mouth : this a rength to the proper coats: It right is 

—— rech ofall the — which come from the Feriienæum, becauſe from it muſt ariſe che upp Wanbeune bf 

0 | — 
uſo increafing t 

— Þ — laws 4 
31] under whi 

22 they have their 


34 po which the veſſels themſelyes are ended: this is 
icles which are in the mouth;becauſe the mouth ſhould 
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ſomewhatfor 
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they ſay aman may endure long before he ſhall have any appetit. 
ee hack? Six rnd the gti 
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Es trunk, others from the meſentericall or ſplenicall botighs. From che trunk comet the right Gſtrick 
N Nl ight orifice; and the right Gafroepiply tab 10. 1, 2. 6] from the 
meſentericall N ofhis bottom. From the ſpleen bow the lefſer.Gaftrick [tab."16; 
figea. e] which goeth to his 8 che greater Tab. 10. fg. 1, 2. f] Otftrick, from which comes the crown 
vein of the ſtomach, which in f rah. 10. fg. 1,2. ddd} manner of a crown ineompaſſeth his leſt orifice- or upper 
mouth: the left Gaſtreepiplois diſſeminated into the other middle part gf his bottome. And finally, that we 
call Vs PETS ſhore veſſell C tab. 10. fg. , 2. f J ofallwhich we have intreated more particularly in the 
ex o or wein. 0 —_ FRY ER 
The office red for noxiridhoent, forit nouriſhed contiqually it wif} Their oce. 
the mothers womb e num ay nat eee t it is delighted and refylhed, 
but cannot grant thar it is nouriſhed with it.” Some few of theſe alſo while the Chylusis boilin ig theo: 
b ermine 


mach, do inſenſibly ſack out ſome ſmall part of it (for they are bur few in reipect ot theſewhic ine 
into the Guts, becauſe in the ſtomach is celebrated baut the Guts contain the /Chylus already 

concocted, it was fic ſhould be witk all diſtributed) and do change it ims bloudby'ana 

tura ll inſtinct, before it come ta the Liver, as Galen teacheth; y that the merabranes of the ſtomach may 2 9 
with it benouriſhed. Ot if thou hadſt rather, ſay that theſe veins do carry the Chylus,ttiat have fucked aſternõrn 

che manner of the Meſeraiths;to the roots of che port vein, that are diſſeminated — — there 

it may be turned into From theſe veins come thoſe ſodain refeftions of the ſpirhs by ſwert and ſtrong A good note 
Wine, Broths, and Cordials; which refeftions would not ſo ſoon follow, unlets the did fuck nott- of the ſudden 
riſhment by them out of the ſtomach. That which is called the Var brevtior ſhort vein,whith from the veins of — „. 

che ſpleen is by an united paſſage of many branches carried into his bottom, doch ther belch out a ſowre fm uad and 
and ſharp juice, ſometimes to the 2 to ſtir up appetite, (which yet proper ly is provoked by cordiall pori- 
ſenſe of want) and ro en 3 adſtringent virtue. | | ; ons, 

It hath Arteries 2 — 1 yr of — Aorta tab. 10. fg · 1, 2. — or 7 — — do 4 1 
accompany every one oſ the veins, ex the leſs Gaſtrick tab. 10. fig. 2. C] to afford ſtrength ot life to pre- 9 
ſerve * ot n, by —— to cheriſh, refreſh and —— his naturall — with their — 
and vitall chat fo conception might be made more perfect: but of theſe branches more hath been ſaid 
in the Chapter of the Cxliacall Arteries, | 

It hath very conſ and notable nerves from the fixt pair, which at his orifices or mouths are double, Tbe nerves. 

tab. 10. flg. 1,2. TV }] diſſeminated from thoſe branches which make the recurrem Nerves, and yeeld certain 

endrils to the Lungs and the Pericerdium, or purſe of the heart; which Tendrils becauſe of their ſoftneſs 
2 the of 1 are oven over with ſtrong — and do run 9 — another; — 

r greater might paſs obliquely or aſide- long; tercing through aphragma or mid- 
riff are on both Bab divided : ka, the left - h the [tab-10-fg-r,2,TVRT Jright and back 
part of the mouth of the ſtomach, and the right and left and fore-part; which oriſicethey do ſo involve, that 
it ſeemeth to be made altogether of finews; from the abundance of which, it hath moſt exquiſite ſenſe toftir The cauſe of 
up and awake the ſenſe of the want of nouriſhment, which fenſe ariſeth from ſuction; for there is the ſear hunger. 
ot the appetite; and to this only part hath nature given the ſenſe of want or of Animall hunger; ſorhat we Theſeat of 
feel that part eſpecially to be contracted when we are extreamly For if we ſhould not feel a Kind Petite. 
of moleſtation upon the utter and abſolute exſuction of our nouriſhment till there be a ſupply made, we 
ſhould by degrees be extinguiſhed being affamiſhed before we were aware for our ſubſtance is in perpetiial .f, 
waſting and decay; the inbred heat continually feeding upon the Radicall moiſture. But now it is other- e, >. — 
wiſe, becauſe the naturall hunger that is ſetled in every particular part, hath with it adjoined a ſenſe of diſ- cular part, 
content, which is only appeaſed by aſſimi lation of freſh nouriſhment. | | 

Theſe branches of Nerves going downward, make his membrancs which were only membranous. before, 
to become nervous, being di ted even to his bottom. Theſe do alſo improve the nouriſfing force or 
faculty to the fleſhic Fibres of the ſtomach. From the left nerve there runneth a branch along the uppermoft 
ſcat of the ftomach to the Pybrar,which when it hath foulded with a fey ſmall ſurcles, it goeth thence to the 
hollow of the liver. To the bottom of the ſtonrach do other two nerves attain from the fixt pair alſo,to wit, 


from the led by the roots of the ribs. Sometimes to theleft fide there are offered nerves ariſing 
from the which run unto the ſpleen. | Wu 
Wherefore ſeeing the ſtomach hath obtained ſo many finews,it is no wonder if when the brain be ſtroken Why the brain 


or affected, the ſtomach alſo be diſturbed, 8 which happens alſo in the Hemicrania of being ſtroken, 
Meigram : and on the other fide when the ſtomach is d, then the Animall faculty languiſheth, and the Patient 


melancholy ſympt: — : ſo chat one of them ſuffering the other hath ever a compaſſion, not as — 

moſt men have of others miſeries, but indeed a reall fellow-feeling. : | | 
Furthermore, there attaineth to this bottom ofthe ſtomach, ſomerimes a veſſell or entrance of many veſ- vo * _ 

ſels from the bladder of Gall, carrying choler thither and caufing perpetuall caſting. A Family of ſuch men fl re the ber- 

are ſald to be at Sire in Gennam, all of which family every third day, vomit up a good quantity of choler, Tn ofthe Bo. 

and they be called ed, that is, caſters of choler upward. mach. 

The uſe ofthe ſtomach ĩs to recetve meat chewed with the teeth, and drink altered in the mouth through The uſe of the 

the gullet, and the fame to retaĩn 5 it ſelß and embraced them by clofing both his orifices ; #292. 

and then hisnaturall inbred el heat, boĩleth and converteth the better part of the Aliments 

into * Chytas chat is, a ſubſtancediſpoſed to be converted into blond, For . | 

the ow action of the ſtomach, ſaith Galen 5. Vſu Pertium 4. is coneoction, it being the organ or inftra. *** 

Moreover becauſe the ſubſtance of the ſtomach is | us, and therefore not fo bots his ingenit heat What parts 

is encreaſed, yea doubled by the adjacent parts; as the Livery the Midriff, the Spleen, the Kell, the Colick aal the fo 

gut, the trunks ofthe hollow vein and TAE; the Sweet-bread; but eſpecially the Celiacel Ar- gion. 

tery, compalling it about almoſt on every fide yeeldeth moſt immed ĩate aſſiſtance. For the narrower fide of 


the 
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The reaſon 
why we di- 
courſe of the 
gullet in this 
place. 


To what part 
it is tyed, 


The Figure 


of it. 


The ſabſtance. 


the gullet. 
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The a& of 
{wallowing» 


che fomach toward theright hand in in a manner hid under the Liver z the left lyeth dole te -Jpleep ; 

ſo of thereſt, which are all as ſo many goals ſet together under the veſſell to make it bail. After the Alime 

is concotted, the yrs or Rowe N of the ch is looſencd, and the Chylus thruſt dawn into the. 
* — 8 * 


Duodenum, from thence to ſupp e ſtomach - 


it tothe whole body: and > much 
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nA. X. Of the Orſephagics vr G... 


e Oeſa agus or gullet is (forthe moſt part of it) ſiruated.in the Cheſt or 
| it is continued with the ſtomach, in ſubſtance, membrancs and fibre 
1 n it, being 
of it in this place, 


ſa. For indecd this name of che ſto- 
Engliſh tongue hath turned it rofignitie the 


in the lower 

cut from the 

on the Tonſils 
— 

J e cavity. 

me rl 

direct- 


le 


FEE of i 


it is affected we ap- 
er. The firſt bred 


ho we Coats, The ſecond, 
muſcle, and hath his origi- 


| lently labouret 
ings arc after a diverſe manner performed. For if ghe Fibres 


of meat 


runneth as far as the left orifice of the ſtomach. It hath very few ablong fibres, leſt 5 Id keep 

too long in the gullet, which would have been a great annoyance to the wexon. That theſe may | 
ter obſerved, 9 our need be parbould,.to take away their aboundant 1 ed N 
The of deglugition or of ſwallowing, is a work mixed, of an Animall and Naturall, and is helped by 
certain mulcles called eſophagei, belonging to the gullet: but they arc;accounted among the muſcles of the 
Wezon, which procecding from the fides of the griftle called Thyrojdes, do wholly: cmbrace the gullet 9 1 
4 eing 
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being parted by aright] apy den mel into his middle gary as we ſhall ſec mort at large i in the Book 
ot Muicles, ©} < 

For chefacitity of (wallowing thie Ane of this gulls idahwayes moiſtned by Alena . are * TheGlandules 
near unto it. In the wor nr; glandules chat are common to the gullet and to the mezon,which bontain & Tonfls cal- 
che tpartle, and ſ tob. 10 M. l. EE] are called Fo © — ; again, by a glandulous body that on led — Al- 
che back part, tab. 10 SEL 775 and toward oy nd dee to his middle paſſage, <bmmonly in a Calf ö 
called the Sweer-bread; as well to moiſten his cavity and defend bim from the hardnelzof the pondels, a8 
allo 8 — 2 97 rag 2 | aa def 

It hach vcins (but very fewYtrom vein and Goronary tab, to. fg. 1, 2. rt 
or gate-veinz Arterics fromthe great Arteries wrenching TR me from the coronary — of Wi: - hang ah 
lac al Arterie reb,10-fig.142.4d- Arteries, 

His Nerves are very notable, coming fromthe fuk pairſ' 81. 10. 12. T7 YJwhich for ſecurity ſake arecarried Neryes, 
{ide-long; (the oblique way be $4 much more ſafe then the rig = or, being ſoft and ſlender, and to be led 
a long way, they might eaſily be Ni etched or broken by — of the ſtomach, it they kad been led right 
on: . woe: * _ have cncompai d the gi round, at length arcfaſtne@in the ſtomach, 

| 14b. 10. fi ol 

The . — or ele! is, chat by it as it were by a tunnell che meat 7 ;Hlittle tre in The uſe of the 
the mo t nd over the roots of the tongue by his muſeles tothe beginning of th let, might by it Guller. 
be received, whither when it is arrived, the throat and parts of the gullet above the — 0 ng Bones 
and thoſe blow being dilated, the meat and drink are driven down into the ſtomach. 

It is worth che ob.ervation;thar with ſome men ſolid bite find freer then liquid drinks orbroths, An obſeryati- 
which are often returned into the noſe, and this happeneth N in cho e who have been long affficted on with the 
with the Colick: as alſo in a falſe ſquinancie. reaſon of an 

The cauſe ofthis accident is to be imputed to the reſolution of the mulcles ofthe chops, for ſolid things dec ab 3cci- 
with their weight offer a kind of violence to the muſcles, and make their own paſſage, bat liquid chirigs © 
cannot do —— r am not ignorant that there — be another reaſon rendred hereof, to wit, 

a tumor or of the glandules before mentiohed for ſolid meats do preſs. them, and ſo open 
the cavity, t to make way for e. 
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"CHAP. 7 Of the Spleen or . 


i He Miltiscalkedin Greek ela, becauſe it draweth away the droſs of theblond; as they ſa Lus 
Y pines among wheat do ſuck away the bitterneſ#ofthe catch ; in Latine it iscalled Lien. It f3 pla- 

Q ccd-in the, [teb. IT. 00] moſt part of the inferiour venter or lower belly, in the left 

H rium; under the | whe toward the back: wherefore' in hail men it cannot be ele, 
but in thoſe that have ſwollen ſplecns, it may not es be felt, but ſometimes ſeen to bunch out a good 
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Of the Parts belonging to BOOK 7; 

way in the Abdemen.. The embo owed part Teb.11,00] reſteth upon the ſponde s and baſtard ribs which 
—＋ defence unto it; the concave or hollow 7 Tab. 12. PI wrned to che right fide, is oppoſite to the 
Liver, as if it were a left Liver. It is ſeated eith or lower.in diverſe bodies, berwixt the ſtomach 
and the ribs, for there K a room empty for it. Commonly there is but one ſpleen, yet ſometimes 
two and three; one on 


veſſels: it is wondrous rarely abſent, and very rarely doth it change places with the Liver, that it ſhould 


times more outwardly to the Diapbragma, and to the externall membrane of theleft Kidney with very ſlen< 
necd of fo 


"| 


— — = — 


PAX | 
* 


back ward to the back alwayes, by the * ition or me 
the Omentum [Table 12. figure 2. CC] which cleaveth to 
of che Spleen. 2 Me 

and figu 


The colour. 


A good Note. 


The Figure. 


wi 
hath a little repreſentation of a globous or round figure. Sometimes from the ribs it bath 2 4b. 12. Fig · 4. 
III certain imp s or diſtinctions. Inward, and on the right fide ſomewhat concavous Teb.12.Fig-2. 
between HN] or hollow, that ir might give way, or rather cncloſe the ſtomach, and ſo further his conco- 
ction. Through the middle length ofthis cavity, runneth a white line Tab. 11. T, and Tab. 12. Fig. a. We] 
which hach ſome riſing incqualicics inity which receiveth the Veins and the Arteries DLTab. 12. fl 2. N 

the Kell, [Tab. 12. Fig 2. BB} as followeth. | - - 


The ſecond Figure ſheweth all the ſides of the Spleen taken out of the bedy. The firſt piece the ſore-ſide with a part | 
of the Kell and his veſſels. 2 the belem ſide, 3 the gibbous ſide, the 4 ſbeweth the impreſſions 
u hich ſometimes it receiveth from the Kibs, the 5 ſteweth the hollow fide ſlit open. 


TABULA. XII. | 2 / | 
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Yu Lt The lefi Gde ofthe for righe | 
47 middlepartis cov by we Katt > * 
7 99 Kell, in 


The lenick branch of the Gate-yein [ Tab. 3. B] called Rams 
(a great bow it is ſuſtaincd by the lower Menibrane ot the Kell 
=” (allowing firſt ſome e branches from ic deſcribed in the hiffory of the port n) ani 145 
— his cavity, [7 ab.12\fig.2. HH) is ſpent in his ſubſtance [Teb. 2. 2. 1 Tb. 3. 5 n into 
much' ſmaller bran et, not conipicuous as in the Liver, but 6 fi n Bake ed | 
The courſe of mat they rather ſeem to be fibres then velel-orer and through whlch effels, runs a thick and grols blond 
the melanche· Making the proper ſubſtance or fleſh of the Milt. . 
y humour. This Mu or Splenick branch carricth to the Spleen a thick juice, the more earchy part ofthe! bloud, that 
: | there 


— 


CHaPo ki. Nutrition or nvarifbnient,” .. ofa 
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there ir might be wroughvinto his nouriſhment. But becauſe ſome — of this juice is ſo groſs that it cannot 
be attenuated by the Spleen, and 8 rofitable muſt be egregated or ſeparated, there are ordain- 
d two kinds ot veſſels to receive it, one which belcheth it out upward into the lett fide of the bottom ofthe 
ſtomach, ſpmetimts tip higher toward che leſt orifice, where with his ſowreneſs he Rirreth up the Appetite How melin- 
aſter the Chylus is gotten into the veins of Liver: fo weimitate nature, when we make towre or ſharp choly provo- 
ſauces at ſupper, to provokeand recall our appetite which by our dinner was cxtinct and loſt. Again, keth appetite. 
this humour having a binding faculty, ſtren a cneth the ſtomach, that his Actions may be more 
firme. \ 
This regurgitation or belching of melancholy, is made ſometimes by three, ſometimes by many bran- 
ches proceeding from the Splenich, branch; lometimes by one, proceeding from the uppermoſt branch neat 
the Splernz which Galen calls Vas breve, that is, the ſhort Veſſell, deſcribed before in the 3 and 4 Tables. / breve. 
Hence comes ſometime caftings of a black humour, which is after carried down the guts with the Chylus, 
ind io excluded. This veſſell alſo is of great uſe in Quartane Agues; tor by it ſuch patients are to good Vomits bow 
purpoſe by vomit purged, betoreand akter the fit: for in theſe Agucs, as almoſt in all melancholy diieaſes, good 22 
not only the Milt, but the mouth ofthe ſtomach is affected. There is alſo another veſſell by which this humor OY 
is carried downward, which being inſerted at the end of the right gut, maketh the inward Hemorrhoidall 
[Tab.3.f Tab. 4. fx. 2. *] veins, for the outward come from the hollow vein; although this humour be o- 
ten by the Arterics, not only into the guts, but more oſten into the emulgent veins, and ſo through Diurdcick 
the Fianeys into the bladder. And ſo we imitating Nature in Melancholy diteates uſe drureticks; or medi- Mets bs og 
cines provokii urine. ' ranc 22 
The 1 ſo receiveth many Arteries (more then the Liver) and theſe very { Tab :4-fig.1.u] great, the melancholy 

Cœliacall [14b.4.fig. n] which cometh out of the Aorta or great Arterie under the Diapbragma, atter the diſcaſes. 
ſame manner and with the ſame number of diviſions that the veins have, not only that they may afford him The — 
life, but alſo that by their perpetuall motion they might preſerve in good ſtate the body of the Spleen, by 
ventilating, cheriſhingand retreſhinghis naturall heat, a wary 4 0p with a droſſie juice; which juice 
they change into a thick bloud for the Spleens nouriſhment, and the droſſe is purged or avoided away as 
we have ſaid: Belide, theſe Arteries carry to the Horta wheyie humoursogether with a thin and cold bloud, 
which are received by the Anaſlomoſis or inoculation of the veſſelt; which humours bythe emulgent Arte- 
ries are derived into the Kidneys; and from thence comes that quantity of urine or whey which is in the 

reat £97 4 b Z e Nile 5 
It hath Nerves inſerted into his coat very ſmall ones, from that branch of the ſixt pair which cometh from The Nerves, 
the roots of the ribs on the left fide, but whether they pals farther into his fubſtance we yet doubt. 
It hath but one coat, and that very thin, ſpringing trom the Membrane of the Kall, which we ſaid clave 
to the right line of the Spleen, and was a production of the Peritoneum which coat c̃õmpaſſeth and defends 
his fleſh on every Aide, becauſe it is very ſoft and looſe. * | | 

His ſubſtance [Table 12. figure 5. IK ſeeming to be nothing elſe bat à thick black and congealed bloud The flch ot 
full of fibres, for it-is a'Parenchyma as Eraſiſtratus called it, or a fleſhicaffuſion, very ſoft, thin, looſe and */cnctme. 
ſpongious4 that it might more eaſily draw thick juices from tar (for a ſpongie iubſtance is fitter for 

at 1 then à faſt and firm) and give them entertainment: wherefore alſo the veins diſa 

ſeminated through it, are ſofter and looſer then others, that the humour may more cavly, though it be 


"4 


thick, fall out of them. 


opinion of the 


uſe of the 
< ſpleen, 
lfthe$ he; it ſhould not have been feared in . n. 
che uppen of the Glenn 
mor? commodiouſly His arguments 


dancholy, Nature wotild not Have 
er office for the Spleen; be- 


lide the receipt . 


| Moreover, if this had been e cavity where this hu- 
mor might have oler in the bladderof gall. 
Fourthiy 0 * Bork 


receive and n $ atid the bladder 
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no part it 
low veins, to deaw away the cxerementitious choler: S0 alſo ſhould there have been many propa- 
bo be mand tenidrils from the fplenick branch, diſperſed rhrough the ſubſtance of the Liver, whic Lethe 


ing ſo ' 8 2219 
Finally fen the Liver the feculent bloud be purged * a an-exerement into the Spleen, re 
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Of the. Parts belonging to een 
muſt of neceſſity follow that this excrementitious humour ſhould or return into the trunk of 
the gate- vein, becauſe the ſplenick branch ariſeth out of the ſame far under the Liver, and above the 
trunk of the meſeraichs. | | yds 

Wherefore we think, ſaith Nauhine, that the ſplecn 4 nr ye and inſtituted by Nature, for 4 
confe&ion of ſome kind ot bloud. Which uſe Ariftetle firſt alotted unto it, and therefore in his third 
De Part i bus Animalium and the 7 chap, he calleth it a baſtard Liver. The fame allo Galen giveth aſſent unto, 
in his Book De Reſpiratiais Du, as allo Apbrodiſam and Aret aus: Veſalins and Fernelius touch upon this uſe of 
the ſpleen alſo; but Platerus and Archangelus reſolve upon it very confidently. 

The ſpleen therefore from an inbred taculty of his own, draweth unto himſelf the thicker and more car- 
thie portion of the Chy lus, ſomewhat altered in having received a certain diſpoſition or rudiment of bloud 
in the meſeraick veins, by the ſplenick branch of the gate · vein, out of the trunk of the meſeraick veins be. 
lore the Chylus get into the Liver that ſathe Liver may the better draw the more laudable parts of the 
Chylus, for otherwiſe the ſmall veſſels of the Liver obſtructed 
ſanguification would have been interrupted, but alfo the Rr ropſies, Sci 
— many other mĩichiefs would have overtaken us of ne all which we ſee do every day ha 
the ſpleen faileth to do his duty ʒ and either through weakneſs, or obſtructions, ccaſeth to attract that craſi 
and culent part of the Chylus, But a greateyidence of this truth is this, that the Nora branch doth 
not procecd from the Liver, but ariſcth as is ſaid, and is ſeared below it. Neither is it likely that ſo thick a 
juice confected and made into bloud in the Liver, ſhould get out of it by the hairy and threddy veins of the 
lame; yet we do not deny that melancholy juice is ingendred in the Liver but we ſay that that only is 
there ingendred whichis a part ot the maſs ot bloud, not that which is received into tha ipleen, for bis 
—— 2 Wan 1 

Furthermore, we are of opinion, ſai ine, chat a part of t ylus is ſucked even out of the ſtomach, 
nl eee 2 NS n 

When the ſpleen hath re thi us alictle altered in the roug i 
ſurcles and 1 laboureth and worketh it at great leiſure, and by long procels, as the Alchymifh 
lay, and much preparation in the innumerable ſmall veſſels or fibrous complications which are diſſemina- 
ted through his ſubſtanee (like as the ather and greater part of the N is laboured into loud in the 
complications of the veſſels liwinated throughthe Liver) and bo leth it into a thinner co by the 
help of naturall heat aſſiſted by the many and large Arteries, and their perpetuall motion. And then a part 
ot it becometh the Aliment ot the ſpleen, the reſt is carried by yeins iLuing from the ſplenick branch, to 
nouriſh the Stomach, the Guts, the Kell, and the Meſeniery; which thing Galen alſo infinuateth, when he 
ſaich, That the ſame Meſeraick vcins do carry yy ay unto the Liver out of the ſtomach and the guts, and 
return bloud again unto them and the Omentum. For ſeeing that the originall and ſubſtance of all the veins 
which are propagated from the gate-vein is one and the ſame ; it followeth neceſſarily, that their aftion 
alſo ſhould be the ſame; but to return. | 

A part allo happily oſ this humour thus altered is drawn into the next ley arterics, and ſo con- 
veycd into the great Artery, to conterhperate the intenſe and ſharp heat of the bloud in the left ventricle of 
the heart, and to eftabliſh and ſettle the nimble, and quick mot ions of the vitall ſpirits, which are a very 
great cau: e why ſome mens wits are ſo giddy and unconſtant. | 

Sometimes it falleth out in — and confirmed diſeaſes of the Liver, when his ſanguiſication is decayed 
or in a manner periſhed, that the ſpleen performeth his office, and tranſmitterh a part of the bloud by him 
laboured through the ſple nick branch into the veins ot the Liver, which through the roots ot the hollow 
vein andthe branches thereof, is diſtributed inta the parts of the body for their-nouriſtment, even as the 
bloud is wont to be diſtributed, which is laboured and conſected in the Liver is lf, 

But chat part of the altered Chylus that before we ſaid was: drawn into the ſpleen, which it cannot by 
reaſon ot the thickneſs thereot transforme into profitable juice, but is alragether unapt for nouriſh» 
ment, is poured out, part ot it into the Romachz part into the Hetworrboid veins; ſometimes the 
trunk ot the gate ·vein, or through the iplenick $it is deriyed unto the Kidneys, whence it is that in 
. Koen tinthe Ihlecm ib gram helps the Ling © th remleting of 

fore we conclude, ſaith Baubi {plecn is a great help to | e confecti 
maketh bloud anferableeo his own nature, partly hectuſę it averteth or draw 


dtheſea 


calleth it the expres image ot the Liver. | 

It is tberelore not to be wondred as, i the diſeaſes of the Spleen do no leſt 
fication then the diſeaſes of the Liver is (el; becauſe by how much che 
much the bloud in the Liver is wore 


LET chas 
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AT Bal. mand Lot | WL OE Le MLL ö NN 122 — 
And thus 1 qua N with Baubines conceit of the uſe of the Spleen, wherein-me thinks he ac. Baubrnes caute- 
quitteth es ot: in Wis diſpurations ofthe ſufficiency of worksin on FURNſcation wht lous conc luſi- 
yet in the end he concludeth, chat it is more ſuſe only to truſt to juſtification faith; (> Banking Pant his 
former arguments, yet you fee concludeth, That the more better and warmer bloud ĩs made in the Liver: as 
if he could (ay there is à little and cold bloud made in the Spleen, not fit to nouriſh thefizſhic parts, but only 


re is a 
his own ſubſtance, which Ichink no man will deny unto him. But of this queſtion e ſhall ſee more here- 
alter in the Controverſies; we will now part an end to our diſcourſe of che eres this one uſe more 
ofit ; Thar with his in- red heat, and t eat is encreaſed, it frthereth 
the concoction of the Stomach. 1g 


— 
* 


many Arteries wWherewith that 
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1. 0 £4 4 N CHAP. XII. Of the Liver. women haus hogs ,f | | 
1 . Liver is called in Greek auf, from a word that ſigni h m, becauſe it ſupplieth the want The notation. 


lt 


of all the parts; or from making merry, becauſe in this part is the ſeat of concupiſcence. The La- 
ad ik 7 it were Juxra Cor, becauſe next to che heart his power is moſt eminent. It is A Frincipalt 
worthily numbred among the principal parts, as being the ſcat of the naturall faculty, and of the? 
nouriſhing part of the ſoul; common ro 4 ſanguine or bloudy creatures: and firſt of all the Entrails or 
bowels it is perſected in the mothers womb. * 2 | : | 
It is the beginning of Veins, not in reſpett of their originall, whichis ſeed (for the veſſels are made before The begin- 
che Viſcera or entrails) but in xeſpett of their rooting and diftribution ; for from hence ſpging twa great 8 of veins, 
and long Veins , below out of his cavity or hollowneſs the Port or Gate. vein; above out of his conyexic 
orembowed fide, the hollow vein is ſaid to proceed, albeĩt indeed che hollow vein groweth to his back Frab. 
13. fig. 1: F G, Hg. 3. MN] part, with two notable branches diſperſed through his tubſtance, which two veſ- 
{cls ariſe out of the Liver(the Parenchypra.or fleſh of it being compaſſed about their roots as the earth is about 
the roots of a tree) and do miniſter nouriſhment to the whole body, wherefore the Liver is called the ſhop of 
ſanguiſication or bloud-making. __ . ' x | a | | 
TABLE XIII. Sheweth the Liver with his Vein. I "The firſt Figure, the Gibbous and fort-part. The ſecond 
842430 | | AN RP: Figures the Gibbons and binder part, together with a part of the 
2 | FIG IL trunk of the bolfow Vein. The third Figure, a part of the 
l hollow vein faſtned to the back-ſide of the Lives, and is opened 
with a long ſlit, to ſuen the holes of bis branches where they open 
intothe Liver. 
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AA I, The Gibbous and fore-fide of the Liver» 
51, ilicall vein. 
CC 2, The and back. fide of the Liver. | . 
D 33, The ſcat ofthe hollow vein where it yaſſeth through the midriffe. 
EE ban of the ye eng E-mep 3 . 

FG 2, (In thi dls ce where the wunk of the hollow vein 
.  groweth to the back-fide of the Liver. | 

H 2, A Ligament which tieth the Liver ta the midrif, 
{ 2, A Ligament tying the left fide of the Live t to the midtiffe. 
, & part of the gate-vein. 

＋ * The boſom of the Liver into which it admitteth the left orifice of 
* ce „ 

AN 3, Certain branches of veins proceeding out of the Liver. 
00 3. Small branches which are chruſt our of the Liver to the hollow vein · 
r z, The roots of the hollow vein diſperſed through the Liver. 


be fourth Figure ſheweth the roots of the hollow and gate-veint, 
diſperſed through the Liver,and their Anaſtomoſis or inoculations. 


A, The trunk of the hollow vein arifing upward from the Liver. 

21, The of the hollow vein,as it getteth out of the gibbous part uf 
«the Liver, which is bent downwards, and watereth all the parts of the 

Nee the Liver. 5 1 | ; 

The roots of the hollow vein h ĩch are inthe ſubſtance of the Liver. 
DDD, The ends of the roots of the hallo vein which pitrce or open 
into the midſt of the roots of the gate · vein · 

EE, The principall trunk of the gate-vein. 
FF, The the gatexveio, even all thoſe that are black, diſperſed 
through the ſubſtance of the Liver which under the lower part of the 
"x Liver do meer, and make one trun n 5 
| GGGG, rue ends ofthe rvots.of the gate · vel which picrce or open imo 
che midſt of che roots of the hollow vein· 
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le is placed in the ſ tab. lb. 2. FF. tab. g. CC] upper part of the lower belly, that being (er in the niidiſt as His ftuation. 
it were ofthe body, it might ſend bloud equally upward and downward; it is about a ſingers breadth 
diſtant from the Piaphray ma leſt it ſhould hinder his motion, in dead bodies ſometimes it toucheth it, and 
is eovered wholly by the ribs. It taketh up the * part of the right: Hypochondrium, wee 
i 2 that 
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that K may leave dhe leſt for the flomach [tab.6. lib. a. FF, ab. 9. FF} and the ſpleen [teb.9, GJ (for theſe 
three occupy both pores s whence it is that when any of them, much more when all are ſwelled, there fol- 
loweth great di of dar ih partly becauſe the bloud might be better carried to the right ventri- 


cle of the heart. It leaneth bur lightly upon the u X , and right fide of the ftomach | ſee the 
tab.6.1ib.,2. and tab. 9. ] leſt it preſs it with his waight, and drive forth the matter contained in it. 
A little part ot it alſo reaching toward the left fide, that the body might be ballanced. In Dogs ittaketh up 
well-ncar both ſides, becauſe their ſpleens are long and narrow, but the greateſt part is cempaſſed below 
with the baſtard ribs which defend it from injacics, | 
The Figure. His Figure is diverſe, becauſe ofthe parts tab. 13. fg · 1, 2. ] adjacent, for his office requires no proper 
figure : buta ſufficient magnitude and thickneſs. 
The form ot itis outward,or inward : the outward form or ſurface which isthe upper and more back- 
ward part is ſmooth, equall and convex or -embowed [| teb.8.B G, tab. 2. lib. 4 bb, tab.13.fig.1. 4 4, fig-8.CC] 


The Figure. 
M .. it hath a 


fig BBC] hollow, un- 


Loft flour. 
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In 


gormandizers, ey eat ; for as th Liver is more 
plentiſully nouriſhed, fo it groweth greater. For the moſt part the Liver of a Man is whole (chat when 
2 Man gocs right up, it might cover the ſtomach with the hollow of it) [is d inthe 6 table 
lib. 2. and in table 42 ing the fore and right part where there ¶ tæbie 13. figure 1. & B, table 15. fg · I. E 
is a cleft like an out- let, which was neceſſary for the e of the umbilicall or Navill yein. | tab. 6. lib. a. 
from D 10 B, tab. 5. e, tab. &. I, tab. 13. fl· 1. Z] On the backſide a part of it lech the cavity, which both the 
mouths of the ſtomach do leave. ä 
I: hath in nen But in brute beaſts it is divided into four, five, or fix lobes or fins, which are cntinuated or coupled to- 
ne Lobes er gaheronly by the mediation of yeins, within which lobes their ſtomachs are covered as it were with the fin- 
diviſions, gers of a Hand, becauſe they have no cloaths to keep it warm, as men have. For if in them it were whole, 
when they go groveling ic would not ſo lap about - ſtomach, but hang off. Wherefore Birds becauſe they 
39 * 4 up, aye divided but one, * e cen 
; t is knit to the fþ of the Loins, ta the Di to other part elp of the Rim or 
4 Conmett- peritoneum, be Ll it receiveth-three ſtron e ein beak, ould at any ume fall. The 
Thxce Liga- firſt and right is thin tab. 5. P. tab. S. , tab. 2. lib. 4 dg v2 fob .H | like a Membrane, broad, nervous and 
ments. very ſtrong, procecding from the Rim, where it ca Midritt; and tyeth che Liver (into whoſe 
coats it doth degenerate) forward ta the Diqbragua and is called * bn 7 : 
wherefore when the Liver $ heavy, t der drawn and in that ca(Fin reſpiration there is 
more di when a Man ſtands, then when he lies along. The fecond and leſt ligament i alſo very 
ſtrong, ro table 11.C, table 2.lid.q.egtable 1 3. gude 2. H, teble 15, Me 1. GY) and ing from the 
Rim; it xnitteth alfo his thinner part to the Diaphragma char the ſicdes of the Liver may on either hand 
be held up, it ſometimes alſo cleavethto the Cartilagenof the baſtard riba. The third Ligamem las 
bilicall or Navill vein, now dryed after [table 6. a7. ale to B. tables, E, table ra. figure 1. Abs; , 
whereby at the Navill the Liver is tied down to the 40 , [ table 23, fieure 7, &. from Z to 1] leſt thafallin 
down ſhould draw the Diatbrapme after it. Moreover, where the beg * of the gate - vein is [tab. 11 T 
there groweth to it a portion of the Omextum. So on the backfidle in the compaſſed face or gibbous part 
where the hollow vein paſſeth through it, it cleaveth to the Rim. 5 
The Mem- It hath a moſt fine and ſlender membrane, and but one 4 — gy thar membrane of the veins which 
brane, ariſe from the Peritoneum or Rim; and this incloſeth all his fi Ce. | | 
The Ferenc That ſubſtance is nothing elſe but bloud poured our ofthe , whence it is red and ſoſt, and ftancth 
9 round about and betwixt them, as the earth about and betwfkt the ſmall bearded roots of a tree; which 
loud being held in by the membrane we laſt ſpake of, eloddeth together, and thereſore of Frafiſtratus is cal- 
led iN, that is, an affuſion or pouring out. Galen cals it fits, Hippocratesafleſhieviſcus orentrail : we 
with Galen call iN the fiſh as well ofthis as of the other entrails. . 8 
The empty ſpaces between the roots of the Hollow and Port vein this fubſtance filleth up, as may ap- 
| | pear 
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** when bee deln is taken away for ſo it may be we have ſecn it clegantly performed; and ſo have by that 
— Anatomiſt Petru Paviwof Leydm near 30. years ſince, then my firſt Maſter and Moderator in Ana- 
tomy: a lively reſemblance whereot we have here annexed, albeit it may partly be perceived by the prece- 
dent Table. a | { | . | TALL 

Table 14. Sheweth the roots of the hollow and Gate-veins, diſſeminated through the Parenchyma or 2 of the 
Liver, and their Anaflomoſis or tnoculations : alſothe trunks of the Navill, Hollow and Gate-ve intl. Into 
ever one of the trunſ you may put 4 ſtick before you hoil the Liver, and ſeparate his (ubſtance from the 
veſſels, that jo the veſſels may appear open and nut corrugated or crumpled uptogether. 

TARBUL A. XIV. | 


A, The trunk of the hollow Vein where it pie rceth 
' -the midriff, | 
B, A part of the midriff, a 
CC, A part of the trunk of the hollom vein which 
reweth to the back-part of the Liver. 
Ide trunk of the hollow vein which is carried 
"x . — 1 lower belly , his branches being · re- 


KEE” EE BE, The roots of the hollow vein diſperſed 
WE | through the ſubſtance of the Liver: theſe appcar 


bers White. 7 

F » The umbilicall vein, without the Liver at F, 

” withinche Liver at G. b 

n, The trunk of the gate-vein without the Liver. 
II, A part of the right Gde of the gate>vein totn 
from his left ſide, that the veſſels might better be 

_ demonſtrated: but the trunk of the gate-vein HH, 

- ſhonld have ridden, over the hollow vein DD. 

KEKKKK, The roots of the gate-vein difperſed 
through the ſubſtance-of the River,; which here ap- 
pear all black, | | 

LLL. The Anaſteomeſss or inoculations of the 
gure-yein with the roots of the bolloy vein. 

M, This inoculation is like a Pipe of trunk, and it 
is 4 common and continued — „into which 
you may put 2 good big Probe: from this there 
ate open paſſaget — ae laſt ſtrings of the gate 
or hollow vein, 


( * * — 8 
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There are alſo a few Arteries inordinately ſhed through his ſubſtance amongſt the other veſſels, But there The roats of 
are more roots of the port vin Tab. 13. fg. . tab. 14. the black roots belong ta the gate-veins]in his lower part, the great veins 
and fewer in his upper, and on the contrary many more Tab. 13. fg. 4- tab. 14. cbe white roots belong to the hollow 
dein] roots of the hollow vein in his upper parts, chen in his lower, (wherefore there is more plentiful ſan- 
guification or making of bloud in the hollow ſide, and more aboundant diſtribution in the conyex or em- 
bowed part) but all of them committed acroſs or mixt together by Anaſtomotis, Tab. 13. fig-4- GGGG, tab. 

14. LLIJ which moſt reſembleth the inoculation of Plants; although ſometimes the roots of the hollow A — 
vein do faſten their ends into the midſt of the rootz of the Gate · vein, by which the bloud runneth out of the ff be ms: BY 
roots of the gate: vein into the hollow vein, ſo that theſe roots do make lexum mirabilemyor the wonderful ed ta. 
web, texture or plat of Veins (in reſpe& of vrhich it is Hkely the Liver is faid to be the beginning or original 
of Veins) for the perfecting or abſolute eonfection of the bloud. But there is one peculiar and notable 
Anaſtomoſis or inoculation to be obſervedſ tab. 1 4. M] which is a manĩſeſt and open pipe and continuated 
paſſage into which you may ow a good bigge Probe, and from which chere lyeth an way 
through all the leaff threds of the Gate and Hollow veines. And fo much the rather are mo- 
culations of the Veines one with another, more diligently to be ob;erved;, "becauſe through them 
the humours offending paſſe when the habit or utmoſt region of the Body is by Purgation empticd 
the ſiedge. ) 12088355 | 11 21 | f * 

The — Tab. 13. fg. 4. FF, tab. A. KRK K] of theſe roots, are by little and little gathered into greater, 
and theſe into other, All at length in the — pare of the Liver they con ſent'together into the trunk ofthe The port. or 
port or the gate-vein \Tubir3.Fg:4.EE;tab.14.HHJas broad as a mans thumb or broader. ee 

The upper roots are in Ike manner ¶ Tab. 13. fg. · COCC, Tab. 14. EE EJ united by degrees; till at length, ein. 
they fall into two notable and great [ T4b, r 315 MINI branches, reaching to the fore-1eat of the bollow 
vein, where it groweth to the Liver, ànd lyeth upon the Diapbragme, and there make one trunk. 45.13. Gg. 

2. F, fig. 3. Ds fi. 4. B, tab. 14. AC] Hemoe ie is that the gate- vein Tab. 8. 4] is faid to ariſe out of the hollow 
fide ct de Liver, and the hollow vein, Tab. 8. N out᷑ of the 2 ot embowed part. a « 
3 | mong 
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The paſſage of A theſe ropts, certain fine tendrils ¶ tab. 15. fg. 2. Q. tab. 16. fg. 1. DDD, fig 2. 444] having the bo- 
2 3 1 dies ol Veins, and be ing. gathered into — — 1 . 15-fig-2. 4, tab. 15. fig. L. E] are ein- 
er 06 ted, which carry the TAS from the Liver to the bladder of Gall, which alſo are joined with the roots of 

the gate-vein,that the bloud before it come into the branches of the hollow vein,may be purged and cleanſed 
from that cholerick excrement. 

How the Liver The ſame fubſtance of the Liver whereof we ſpake before, by compaſſing about theſe veſſels, ſtrengtheneth 

is nouriſhed. them, and warranteth their tender threds from danger; by wfiom alſo it receiverh in lieu a 383 
good, for it is nouriſhed by bloud laboured in the roots of the port-vein, and out of thoſe i mall ends pou- 
red on every fide into his lap: the rema inder which he retuſeth, is carried into the roots of the hollow vein, 
and thence both thruſt out, and drawn for nouriſhment into the whole body. x 

The Arteries There are a few ſmall Arteries tab. 4. fg · 1 M from the Celiaca diffuſed in his ſubſtance (which do ap- 

of the Liver. pear more white then the Veins) on the hollow fide wherethe branches of the Gate tab. 4.fig-1. t, and fig. 2. 
1, tab. 11. L] veine doe joine together into their common trunꝶ r ſtump , that they might —— du 
and ſo preſerve the naturall heat of the Liver | wheretore they runne onely [through the hollow 
part; ior the embowed part is wafted with che tontinuall motion of che Diaphragma, as with a 
Fan. They alſo carry vitall heat, that the being doubled, the ſanguification might better 
ſucceed ; and that the Liver alſo might not be deſſitute of the vitall faculty : ſor in the whole body, 
the Veins and Arteries are in a league and help ane another: theſe miniſtring ſpirits to the veins, the 
veins bloud to them. „ 7 | 

The Nerves It hath two ſmall N 4-fig-2+.3, table 11. M from the fiat pair: one from that branch that 

of the Liver. ig ſent to the upper mouth of the ſtomach; LT e . Figure 1. o, table 16. 6. * the other from 
the branch [Tab. 15. Fig. 2. f ] which paſſer to the roptgof the ribs on the right fide ; of chem diſper- 
ſed into his coat, that he might not r ikea plant without len(e, albeit ſerving only for nou- 
riſhment it ſtood in no need of any quick or notable ſenſe, wherefore his nerves are ſo m Hence it 
is, that the pains of the Liver are not acute or f} z3tobtuſe or dull, 2 But the bot- 
tom or center of the Liver is altogether without ſenſe, becauſe of the many motions of the humors therein. 

The uſes of The uſeot the Liver is by his affuſed ſubftmceto oarcand ſeparate the veſſels that they cleave not toge- 

the Liver. ther, to ſuſtain and eſtabliſh them: ro cheriſh them with his heats becauſe in char place their coats are 
thinner, ſaith Galen 4. Vſu partimm 13. than in 9 of the creature. For by this help, ſanguiſica- 
tion which is celebrated in the roots of the N10 hich are in the ſubſtance of the Liver, is duly adnji- 
niſtred : to afford unto them the naturall Faculty as ery by irradiation, even as the veſſels of Seed re- 
ccive the Faculty of Seed- making fromthe Teſticley4( as alſo to procreate the Naturall ſpirit, which ſome 

Columbus. deny, but Archangelus by many Arguments doth eſtabliſh : and laffof all to preſerve and maintain the nou- 
riſhing Soul as hoy call it, which is ſeared in every particular part of the body. 


to ſet down Baubines conceit, as the opinion of a man to whom I am eſpecally in this work beholding. 
The manner All aliments as well ſolid as liquid are taken by the mouth and aftermaſtication or chewing as t 
ol {anguifica- more or leſs need, are —— into the ſtomach and there ncocted and turned into Chylus. This 
"wrt 1 Chy lus, afterward when the Pyloru or lower mouth of the ſtomach is opened, is thruſt down into the guts: 
it. and if any part of it eſcaped claboration before, is there reviſed and re- concocted. The thin and laudable 
part of the Chylus (our the thick cxcrements called Alvinæ feces, are forced inta the great guts) together 
with that humour which is as it were a watery excrement, and was engendred in the concoction of the ſto- 
mach, is ſuckt away by certaine branches of the Gate-yein derived from his trunk (which is fixed in the 
When the bollo part of the liver) unto the ſtomach, but eſpecially unto the guts. Theſe veins which arc calledVe- 
chu becom- ne Meſeraice, and we muſt call the Meſeraick veins, do attenuate the Chylus which they receive, prepare it 
eth CH and give it the firſt rudiment of bloud, ſo that now it beginneth to be called Chymay, that is, a Humour: 
| which when itapproacheth tothe trunk of the Gate · vein, is unburdened of his thick part, the Spleen draw- 
ing it away by the Splenick branch, as hath been ſaid in theuſe of the Spleen. | 
Thax whic remaineth of this Chymys or Humour, is conveyed out of the trunk of the Gate-yein into his 
roots which are very many and very ſmall, diſperſed through the hollow part ot the Liver. Their coat al- 
ſo is very thin (as is alſo the coats of the veſſels of the Spleen, the Teſticles and the Paps) that the ſanguiſy- 
ing Faculty might more cafily infinuate it ſelf into them from the Parenchyma or fleſh ot the Liver, without 
which the bloud cannot be made profitable for 8 N and from which thoſe veſſels receive by irra- 
diation the ſanguilying,Faculty, as the Spermaticall do the Faculty of Seed - making from the Teſticles. In 
theſe veſſels therefore the Humour is ed into bloud, for no Chylus is poured out of the roots of the 
S 8 the flelh of the 1005 but Chymus. 452 3 FL 2 
„No that this Huneur might be longer retained, an through many alterations vided into 
1 as (mall E as was poli or — 4 be perfectly —— Nature — no ſuch cavity in this 
the Liver, but place as in the ſtomach; but of infinite and {lender branches of Veins made a texture, net or web, wherein 
a web or net the Chymus ĩs better thinned, mitigated and parted into ſmall portions, that the fleſh of the Liver on every 
of veſſels. ide compaſſing his diſſeveredd parts, might better work it into a Maſs of bloud. For it there had been a ca- 
vity formed in the Liver, then muſt the Chymus have had a canel or pipe for his egreſs and regreſs 
through 7 it would have faln away crude and not perfectly ſanguiſied, and therefore unfit for the nou- 
un riſhment gif che parts. 7 map * 
4 2 After t eblond is thus ablolvcd and per fected in the roots of the Gate · vein, they have a natural inſtinct to 
n feſh ofthe Liver for hisnouriſhment that before did them ſo good an 


Bur becauſe there are many opinions concerning the manneropf . N I have here thought good 
ere is 


ſels. part with ir, partly to pour ĩt into the 
office; partly to unload their burthen into the roots of the hollow vein, which are eſpecially diſſeminated 
through the Concx or gibbous and embowed part of the Liver, which roots alſo have an inftin& or, deſire 
to draw it Into themſelves, and to deliver it over into their boughs and branches (in which it rcceiveth a 


2 degree of elahoratign) pure and defæcated from all excrements, to be diſtributed unto the r ol 
a * * 7. . ſ | 2 
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he roots of che Hollow and Gate. veint, Although they be hand over head as we ſay; without any prc- 
ciſe order diſtributed through the fleſh ot the Liver, yet in —— chey are joyned by Anaſtomoſis or 
inoculation (excepting the branches which ſerve for the nouriſhment of the Liver ir ſelt Jas they touch in 
their paſſage oyerthwart one another, or el ſe the extremities or ends of the Gate- veins are faſtenęd into the 
miĩdſt ot the roots of the hollow vein ; or contrarily the ends of the hollow veins into the midſt of the gate , neſtomuſes 
deins: forafter no other manner but this, can the bloud be tranſlated out of the roots of the gate vein'Into how it cometh, 
the roots of the hollow vein. 2 

But that the bloud might better paſſe through the narfow and ſtraight paſſages ofthe veſſels, it is wafted The uſe of the 
by athin and watery humor which is moſt like to whay,atid therefore is called ſerv ſang hin, we call it whay- 
commonly the Urine; a humor which is not fit for the nouriſhment of any part but gnly mingling it ſelſe 
with the bloud, ĩt maketh it more thin, and ſo readier to paſſe along;whetore Hipperrelealled it d Tis 
res, The Wagon of the nouriſhment.- _* * . 

And whereas no Al iment is ſo ſimple, but that it conſiſteth of divers and differetit parts; we nn ow 
that all thoſe parts cannot be changed into landablebloud ; wherefore as in the firſt toncoRtion colabcal 
ted in the ſtomach and the ſmall guts, there was a ſegregation of the exrements of the belly : ſo in the 
ginning of the ſecond concoRian,which'wasin the meſcraick vein = 
craſſe and . ot the Chylus, from the pure and laudable, pra 
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in the concoftion which is accompliſhed in rhe veins of the Liver, two excrements are p 

they 2 mingled with the qr — with it tranſported into the wh : 

through their proper paſſages are conveyed and ſtored up inthe peculiar and | ed ptacles or 
places of receipt. The firſt of which, is the bilious or cholerjck — * which is ddr into 
the bladder ot gall, partly ſent away into the guts, as wee ſhall ſay in the next chapter. The ſecond is 
the ſerous or 100 humor, the greateſt part when the bloud is arrived out of the roots of the gate 
vein into the hol low vein, becometh an offentive burden unto it; aud therefore the Kidneys by the emul- 
gent veins and arteries dra it out of the hollow vein and the great artery into themſelves, 

The bloud thus cleanfed and depured from all manner of excrements, is diſtributed by the trunks and 
branches of the hollow ws ming the whole 2 which page it receiveth an alteration or diſpo- 
ſition of nouriſhmet, that no time ſhould be loſt, ſe branches ofthe hollow veins doe with the bloud 
carry alſo a part of the above mentioned whay or urine, to make it more fluxible, that it might the better 
paſſe through the A veins of the parts to nouriſh; them; where when ic is arrived, it is as it were 
iprinkled upon the fleſh, into which by little and little in manner of a vapor dew it ſoaketh and ſinketh, 
cleaving like glew till it be wholly converted into the proper Alimengzwhich glew by nouriſhing and reſto- 
ring, maketh good the Radicall moiſture and the ſubſtance of the parts. But the whay which accompanied 
the bloud thither in the third concoction, chat is in nouriſhment, which is p in every particu- 
lar part, as an unproſtable excrement is exhaled in ſweat and inſenfible tranſpiratiom: thus far Baubine. 
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CHAP, XIII. Of the Bladder of Gall. 


He Bladder of Gall Tab. 15. F ig · 1,2. PPI called ve ſica biliaria, or folliculam fe heum, in Greek The ſituation. 
v, Y, is the receptacle of pure choler; and hath his ſeat in the right and hollow part 
err 15. BB] of the Liver, that it may be fitter to receive the choler, which being a mad and 
air-brain'd humor, had need at the firſt generation of it be ſent away, left it;ſhould fer all the 
body in an uprore; and therefore Nature rm his receptacle in the very baſome of the Liver; his own a- 


crimony alſo haſtneth his eyacuation. The Liver theretorghath/as it were engraved in if a certain cavity 
or boſome, wherein thenpper and middle parts of the b are tycd firmly to it; the lower part in the The flaming 
mean time hanging looſe from the body of the liver, ſo as it toucheth the right fide of the ſtomach and hears of ſome 
the Colon, dycth them both oftentimes with a yellow colour; yea further affecteth them with his jnice wens Romachs 
(eating through his coats; whence it is not unlike, that the burnings and flaming heats of ſome mens ſto- gt 
machs doe ariſe; The figure of it is, f Table ry Fig· z] long, thati t might not be preſſed by the ſtomach ,. The ggure. 
round alſo with his — 2 hollow, which hollowneſſe by degrees becometh narrower, till at length it 
endeth in a neck. 2 n | A A 

It is ſmall in reſpect of the Spleen and the Kidneys, albeit it draw a juice both of a middle quantity and Why Go Canoll 
conſiſtence in reſpect of the juices drawn by them both: but the reaſon of his ſmallneſſe is, - becauſe the 
number of his drawing orifices is both greater and more commodious then thoſe of any orher inſtrument 
whereby the Liver is depuratcd orpurged, | ; | | 

His tubſtance is Menibranous, to the end that being full, it might be dilated or ſtretched, ' and when it is His ſubſtance. 
empty ir might fall together again. For it hath a double * ez one common from the Peritoneum, The mem- 
(Veſaliws faith from the coat of the liver) wanting Fibtes wherewith that part only which hangeth off from branes. 
the Liver (which only ſtands in need ofa defence) is cloathed; and with chis coat it is tyed to the cavity | 
or boſome of the Liver. Another proper, thin indeed, but firm and ſtrong and of ſuch a nature that ir js not 
to be hurt or offended by choler, by which other membranes are much affected. Wherefone though it be 
bat fingle, yet the number is ſupplyed by the fength and faſtneſſe of itz for it hath all Kindes of fibres, 
that the ſubſtance might be ſtronger and fitter for dilatation; the inmoſt are right; the outward tranſverſe, 
the middle oblique and thoſe not many. It is within incompaſſed with a craſty ſubſtance ingendred of the The craft of 
excrements of the third concoction ot the bladder it (elf, leſt it ſhould be hurt by the acrimony and ſharp- che vehicle. 
neſſe of the choler contained therein. ee n ä | | | ets: 
His Veſſels are: Two ſlender veins from the trunk of the Gate-vein, called Cyſtice gemelle, the twins of The veſſels. 
the bladder Tab. 15. Fig. 2. gg. Tab. 16. Pig. 1. P which (as in the white coat ofthe or) are diſtributed for The rwin- 
his nouriſhment. For it is nouriſhed as all other parts otthe body with bloud, not choler: and byother Wein- 
veſſels tab. 15. fg 2. RIG 6.fig.r.DD. f. 2. aaa] draweth his proper excrement pure and unmixæd, ſaich 
Galen 5. uſu part. 7. blended with bloud, as doe the Kidneys. The 
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Arteries. The arteries it hath are very ſmall, from the Cœliacall artery which aſcend [[Tab.15 fig-2,c. Tab, 16-fig.1. 
unto the hollownefle of the. Lixer,that being (as it were) wrought by their continual motion, it might 


4 


be kept from corrupting | ME 3X, 

Table 15. The rſt Figure ſbeweth the lower wherein the ſtomach with the guts are thruſt into the left fide 3. the 
Liver is lift up alſo, that you may better [ee the bollow deaf the Liver, the bottom * bladder of Gall, the 175 which 
paſſe therwnto ; and the paſſaye * gall called Porus biliarius,whichgoeth unto the Duodenum, and certain branches beſide 
of the gate=vein,together ith cpertafthy meſertery, . ..- ». F * 

The ſecond Figure ſbeweth the bla der of e veſſels, as, commonly Anatomiſts make demonſtration of 


them. | 
| AA 1. AparteſtheRim of the belly, vich the ibo ls | 
BBC 1. The hollow fide of the — ; j hene turned back, 
D F. A part of 9. — fide of the Liyer. 
2 Cu | cleft ot the Liver, made for the ipgreſfe of che umbi.. 
ve W.. 18 
FF .. en in the hollow fide neet the originall of the 
*  Ligament of the Liyer,tying his left ſide to the midrife. 
H 1, The Fofome of the Liver which gem place ro the ſtomach, 
IXI. The ſtomach thrult ro - * | | 
ws L LT left orifice of the ſt with the veſſels which oompaſſe it 
N a T4 £A _ * 2 
|! 17 M 1,2 Theright orifice of the ſtomach or the Ty joyned to the 


7 2. The gur called Duedenun | to the Pylo· uu. 
. A nervy i into the owneſſe of the Liver proceeding from 
thoſe es which compaſſe the mouth of the Romach. + - 
T1395" — rd l. ata COP - 2 
222. The holesof bladder iſper the Li - 
_ _ twaxtthe roots of the hollow and gate - veins, * n 
R$ 2. The toots of the gate and hollow ve ins in the Liver of the gate 
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vein at R, of the hollow vein at &. dig ty 
42, The concourſe or meeting of the paſſages of the choler into one 


branch. wit 
6 I a:The neckrof the bladder into which the paſſage is inſerted. 
if cy 2. The paſſage of the gall into the Duodenuns, 
4 2: The Duedexnw opened, that you may ſee the inſertion of the Perus l. 
lieu, or paſſage of the choler. __ 
2. An artery going to the hollow part of the Lier, aud the bladder of 
a 


II k KDE \ * 724 ſmall nerve belonging to the Liver andthe bladder of gall, from 
JS: , the rib b t the 11xt pair; | 


o 
Zr . ” £4 2. The (ſtick twins the gate vein. 
r * 11 


C 
QC | P Pancreas tothe dpeVennms, == 
QC | | | 1 — — 88 the diſtribution of the right trunk 
þ of the gate ve in into the weſe#rery. _ | 
Fan e 1. A part of the meſentery,t0 which is joyned che right fide of the colick 


gut. £2 = 
A vein going to the back part of the right gut. 
6 — — ofthe bladder of urine, ' 


P I 2. The right Kidn 
t ureter 


I, 
14. - velſclof ſeed calle d c des, or the Leading Veſſel. 


place is aduſt or 
. torms, 
The neck. Th ck 1s the narrower 
The gee. REEL ge fide 36; faite 7 vb 
e figure, It is alſo long, lookin up aſſage ¶ table 16. figure 1. CJ which 
making 2 ſemi-circular 7 bo: choler, caled Poruſ | tab. 


4 
The paſſages 18. 
ot 1t, the 1 eric 
thick, acco 
ſels table 1 fe 


een t 


preſled | goe uprigh 
table 25. figure 2. h. table 16. figure 1.6] determining into the pore, or by 10 
4 s oe Go | * 2 O ec 


/ 
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choler, { 4 abHE 5 Figure2.C.T able 16. Fig. t. II which is very fine and chreddy, that it will ſcarce admit a | pai 
Probe, eſpecially where there are certain ſmail Membranes about the neck | Table 16. Figure 2, X] which ** 
hinder the recoiling or reguzgicarion of the choler. | 


"The firſt Figure ſbeweth the Natural! ſituation of the bladder of Gall taken out of the Liver, bi faſhion and veſſels. 
7 he ſecond Þ igure ſbeweth the bladder of Gall growing to the Liver, but opened, that you may ſee bis valves : it alſo ſpem- 
«th the Portus biliarius, which paſſeth from the Liver to the Duodenum. 


TAB. XVI. 


A 1, The bottom of the bladder of Gall, in his naturall ſitu- 
ation. | 

B i, A boſome or den at the beginning of the neck of the 
bladder, at which place within are the valves placed. 

C 1, The neck of the bladder of gall. . 

DDDD The holes or paſſages of the bladder of gall diſtribu- 
ted through the ſubſtance of che +Liyer between the roots 
ofthe Gate · vein at F. and the hollow ycin at G. 

E The meeting of the paſſagts afore named. 

F G 1, The roots of the Gate-Vein at F. the roots of the hol- 
low vein at G, all diſtributed through the Liver. 

H 1, The Perus biliariu, whoſe mouth made of the concourſe 

of the paſſages marked b:tore with DDD, is wider then the 
neck of the bladder. | 

I A common _ or hole (aſwell of the porus biliarius N, 
as alſo of the neck ofthe bladder C) reaching to the gut 
duodi num. 

K 1, The right orifice of the ſtomach joined to the gut. 

LM 1, The gut duodenum opened, that the inſertion of the com- 
mon paſſage at A, might 2 

N 1, An artery diſperſed into the hollow part of the Liver, 
and into the bladder of gall. 

O 1A ſmall nerve common to the Liver and his bladder pro- 

_—_ out of the ſixth pair: the Cutter Hath made ita lit- 
e too big. 

PPI, The veins called C * the twin veins of the 
bladder of "which are branches of the gate-yein deri- 
ved to the They ſhould have been made much leſs. 

99 2. The hollow part ofthe Liver. 

7 2, The bottom of the bladder opened. 

{ 2» The out fide of the bladder of gall. 

t 2, The boſome or den proper to the veficle of bladder of gal. 

« 2, The neck of the bladder. 

x 2, There veins at the neck ſomet imes but two. 


Y 24 The Perus biliaris open which carrieth the thicker cho- 
ler directly from the Lives to the end of the gut duodenum. 
Z 2, The meeting of the neck of the bladder, and of the Porus 
iliarias into one. | 
aad 2, Certain ſmall allages out of the bottom of the blad- 
der, carrying the er part of the Choler in to the liver- 


The thick and mixed cholerick excrement is drawn from up liver b N * 125 ; — ow gr The way of 
Table 18. Figure 1,2. C. Table 16. Figure 1. H, Figure 2. II] tac pore or hole r, ſu the the mixe 

— * ior — ofthe omemum or Kal) Thisis * en wich Gom the liver ts ir b 47a Cl 4e choler. 
or round figure not into the bottom of the ſtomach, leſt the choler with his biting ſharpriefle, ' ſfiould pro- 
voke the ftomach to put over the Chylue before it were concoctech nor into the ſeat or. place of ſeidg, not ſo | 
much for fear leſt in ſolong a paſſage it ſhould be broke; as becauſe this excremenit being powred forth into The cauſe of 
the ſmall guts, (for this paflage being ftopped men become full of Iaundiſe and their excrements white)at- the] 2 
tenuateth and catteth a great quantity of Flegm ever heaped up in them, ſcoureth their inward ſuperficies, l 
and being mingled with the excrements gathered in the great guts, doth provoke them to excretion, tllat — 
ſo together with the dry excrements it may be avoided by the ſtool. But this pore of choler is inferted Why the paſ- 
into the ſmall guts, not at their beginning, leſt the Choler ſhould fiye up into the ſtomach 2 ſage of the | 
where there is plenty of it, it uſeth to or recoll to the flomach, which is ordinary in cholerick cboleris ſo in- 


natures when they faſt long) but into the end of the Dwodemens at the the entrance Table 15. Fig. 2. D. Table ſcrad- 
16. Figure 1, * Jejunnm or empty gat berwixt the two coats of the gur, oblĩquely, 2 
5 5 - 


covered looſe membranes or rather wich rhe folds of the inmoſt coat, 8 

up te pale 1 any thing ſhould return back, much Hike rhe paſſage of the water itreo the bladder. 

Sometimes the pore is = twain, with a ſmall diſtance between the partitions, and both of them in- 

ſerted into the fame gut. And it carrieth mingled choler together with more pure, to fir up the faculty of 

the guts to avoid the excrement after the Chylus is ſacked from them, * 8 8 
Thereiz.al found ſometimes a third paſſage, inſerted into the bottom of the ſtomach, into which it & third paſ- 

powreth cholcr ; and ſuch men doe conti vomit choler,and are called mx{6;0% Zr, that is, purgers ſage __ 

of choler upward, as thoſemen who have it at the end of the empty gut, are called amg Nm, that is, I 

purgers of choler downward, and theſe mens ſtools are always bilious. Theuſe of this bladder of gall ig to The uſe. 

receive andexpell yellow choler exactly ſincere unmixt and familiat into it felf immediately from „ 

. 5 
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and ſo out of the whole body, bich otherwiſe running at randon througb all, would dee the ſpirits, 
raiſe a continuall ulcerous ſen ſe, his acrimony growing the fleſh and rending the membranes, txuſeall bur 

at 


motions to be head-ftrong and giddy, our ſenſations phrenetick and mad; and beſide diverſe other inconve- 
niences would breed a continuall Iaundiſe. 9 


— 


—— — 


"CHAP. xIV. f the Kidneys. 


Th oF N E Kidneys are called Reue; of a word which fignifieth to flow, becauſe the urine flows awa | 
by them; and ver- as it were Piſſers. All men and four-footed beaſts which beget by genera- 


— 


on have them, but no fowl or fiſh with ſcales, ſave only the Tortoiſe, ſaith Ariftotle in his 4. 
book de prtibus animalium; for their humor is ſpent into ſtales and feathers, and; beſide they 
"0 | drink little, becauſe their longues are not ſo bloudy as other creatures are. The kidney CE 
The firuation. ſeJdom the fame fite or poſition in men; and doe lye behinde the guts and the ſtomach, a little under the 


Liver and Splecn (Table 17. 60) cloſe upon the back, at the ſides of the hollow vein and the great artery 


(Table t7. Q) yet not in an èquall diſtance (having their hollow parts turned toward one another) that 
they might more readily draw away the whay, that all the bloud that is received into the 8 1 
might be preſently purged and fo carried pure, with a little water only to weft it, into the whole body. 


The lower Belly emptied of the Membranes, Guts, and ſtomach,rogether with many of the veſſels which are Fberein. 
TABULA. XVII. | 13 


AA The midriffe turned back with the ribs and the Perimaum. 

BB . The cave or hollow part of the Liver, ſot the liver is lifted up, that 
the hollow part of it may be better ſeen. 

C The left ligament of the Liver, 

D Theumbilicall vein. ; 

E The hollowneſſc in the Liver, which giveth way tothe ſtomach. 

F The left orifice of the ſtomach. a 

GG Certain knybs or knotsand impreſſi ons in the bellow part of the 


Liver. 
„ F . . 
e gate · vein cut off, and br which goe to the bladder of gall. 
: Wed. I? XA Nerveof iver coming from the Ronachielnerve. . 
| AW AN An artery common to the Liver ana che bladder of gall. | 
Mee N AM A nerve common alſo to them both, coming from the right Ofal 
„ 8 (T A The paſſage ofthe gall ro the gms cur of 
JN} - De RK Ir. n 0 ö < W 0 4 to 8 cut . ( 
| Y WS S ll * 7 * DD 00 The! hol Co nd Fett eh cen. 
Wy 1A MW ; mJ P The Line where the yeſſels of the ſpleen ate implanted. 
The trunk of the hollow vein. | 
K Thetrunk of the 
the Cali« call art 


was their * 


[it S 


i 
i 


1 \ 


the ſpermaticall ve ins to the Peritoneum, 
ticall arteries, 
meſentericall artery. | i x 
the great artery above the hollow vein, and the diyi- 
vein into two trunks» · 
tery of the Loins called Lambares, 

» The holy arcery called Sacra. 

A part of the right gut. 

P The bladder of urine, 

* The connexion of the bladdex,with the P. ien : 

9 7 part of the veſſels which lead the ſe ed from the teſticles, is here te · 


The feu ot cod,! that is, the xin which inveſteth the yard and the 
teſticles. | 


# The fleſhy panicle or membrane which is under the Cod. 
» The coat which is proper to the teſticle with his veſſels. 
x A part of the yard excoriated or flayed, and hanging down, 


: 


The uſe of the _ For this watery humor, albe it be an excrement and no part can benouriſhed with it, yet is it very ne- 
whay. ceſſary as long as the nouriſhment is contained in the veius of the meſentery and the Liver, that by therhin- 
neſſe of this humor or whay being made fluxible, it might paſſe thoſe ſtraight veins, whereupon Hippocrates. 

called it vehiculum alimentj,or the weſter of the nouriſhment, as before is ſaid, But when the bloud is gotten. 

into the hollow vein, it then needeth not ſo much help, becauſe it is to paſſe through large and patent paſ- 

ſages, and beſide ® made of it ſelf more fluxible by the heat and the Leer. 

Why placed They often ſtand not one oppoſite to the other ( Table 20.and Table 2. lib. 4.) left in their joint ſtrife they 
2 above ano- ſhould hinder one the others attraction, as Galen hath concived; but we, ſaith Baubine, imagine that rhe 
__ cauſe of this poſition is rather to be attributed to the ariſing of the veſſels (T ab. 20. bh) and proper of the 
Their poſition, emulgent or ſucking veins, becauſe their attraction is greater and of more uſe. : They lie with their flat 
fides upon the muſcles of the loins which they call . appointed for the bending ot theleg; about their 

heads not much lower then the loweſt ribs, in thoſe void ſpaces which are betwixt the roots of the ribs 

and the hip-bones. They lye between the two membrancs of the Peritoneum , one of which lieth ander 

them, the other upon them; hence it is that in fits of the ſtone, the leg on that ſide where the ſtone lyeth is 

benummed, ſzith Hippocrates,becauſe of the compreſſion as wel of the muſcle we ſpake of before, as of a finew 

-. Which qeſcendeth that way. | | ; 
But before we proceed further in theparticulardeſcriprion of the Kidneys, give me leave to inſerta ny 


— — — 92 
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deferiberh a Krange faſhion and poſition of a Kidney With all e the veſſe}s thete An macomb 
belong aha hr caſe her inch lo ing Table for thy bteter fatis K form of th 


bler< 
— Fo pri Aareon ſaith he, er Dem. 358%. ive founchy very nnevarh.forch abd fakes —— 
ofa left Nidney, 18 alſo of the emi veſſel s: For the Kidney v placed juſt upom the ; © 
diviſion ot the great Artery and ho — at the Oz ns or holy-bone (Tab. 18. 46) in that 
herein che bladder marked wich (f) was ſtuated; but eee 3 Rttſe 
trom his place, that the implantation of theemulgenz velicls might berter be demonftrated: for there were 
chree emulgent veins, and two arteries faſtened into it. —— out of the midſt 
of the trunk of thehollow vein (Tb. 18.6.6) and directly downward, were implanted into the 
licht ſide. Ide third ertiit]gent ariſing out of the left fide (Til. 18.9) of the hollow vein, and deſeendin 


under the trunk of the great artery was a little mixed the left ſpermaricall vein (Tah. 18. 16) and fre 
inſerted iats che left fide of the 


As for theemalgent * ther had his under the bifurcatiĩ one of the right flia- 
22 le 27 The other did ariſe a — bi uccatlon out of the great ns (Table 
14.9 the was ing and inſerted into the right fide of che Kidney; the ſecond was | vided into many 

and did inſinuate it (eff into the left ſide. 80 alſo the left ureter was very ſhort, ariling out of the 
jower nd of che kidney, (Jab. 18. 10) and was inſerted ies the bladder (Tale 18:20). 


ein F be d Natwe-in the the poſition of the left Kidney, 
„„ 


The ſecend Figure ſheweth the u, with the Teſtichs. 
The third Figure ſhewerh the e ef the Ter and their ſeverallpants. 
TAZuLA XVII 


2 Therigh 
get 1 1 may +» a0 wag the room of the left kid- 
hoſl 


ow vein d. che artery e. 
: The bladder of urine, e 


The teſſicles. 
"RE double right emulgent vein, the firſt of dich bark 2 double origi- 


The ri : emulgen: 2 
- 4 The le : 


f Thelefr Pars on — 
6,6 Two emulgent 4 e left kidney 
7,8 pt arceris = — or di viſion at the lefe kid 


N artery 11. his conjunction with the 


10 | (as with the emulgent vein, 
* 1 The — b 
19,10. T he orig — ' 


e ene 
a The com ofche refticle which reneh from the Peritonæ um. 


A The ſpermacicall vein and artery "Mp 
 Peritenenm,and 4 * In Sy pol into the production of rhe 


6 a 2 corpus era. the wanderfull implicati- 
7 The left Teſticle 8 
t Tbe revolution of the 


ar {hand his implantation at 26; 


hey fall out of t he Pe- 
n body, called corpus 


The ſcar of 
the right kid. 
ney. 


Of the leſt. 


The true 
cauſes of their 
diverſe politi- 
on, 

Their con- 
uc xion. 


T heir fibres. 


Why two. 


; one happen to be oped 
ded; 


ty of, 1 
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"Finally; in that place where the Ic Kidney is uſually placed, Nature had ſetaglandulc — — 


ſtance (Table 18. c) to which both an emulgent vtin and artery were diſpoſed (7. n as alſd 


the upper emulgent vein, the left ſpermaticall vein (Table 18.4) did arile. It may be that thoie men who ace 
by Grscommented, with grievous pains about the Holy- bone, and have all the Nephreticall fignes, have ſuch a 
polition of one of their kidneys as this was: now we return to our deſcription... . | 10 

The right Kidney lieth juſt under the Liver, and becauſe of his waight in a man(table 18) iris lower then 
the other Kidney,as if it gave place to his better z his end reacheth 2c the third rack bone of the Joins, It is 
very. rarely higher then . leit, and then only when it is ſhorter,or when the of the Liver lying next 
it, Is hollowed: they are alſo rarely of an equal height, becauſe of the different ontion and quantity of the 
L tvex and Spleen; ſome alſo adde becauſe of the higher or lower beginning of the 9175 vellels. 

On the leit ſide, the Kidney lyeth under the Spleen, and is often (yet not alwayes) higher then the other, 
becauſe there the Spleen is thin and ſlender; ſo that the Kidney aſcendeth ſometirucs to the fuſt; rack-bone 
of the loins ſometimes to the 1 of the hreaſt, yet never is one ſo far above the other, that the nuddle alabe 
higher doth reach above the top of the lower. But in brute beaſts becauſe of their groveling gate, and be- 
cauſe their Spleen reacheth further downward, the ſituation of the Kidneys is contrary, ſo that in Dogs 
there is a hollownefſe or boſome made in the Liver which in a man hath neither hol lou neſſe nor diviſion) 
that the right Kidney might aſcend r. ted the true cauſes of their diverſe ſituation are the diffe- 
rent magnitude of the kidneys, the different length of the veſſels, and their poſition either more or leſſe ob- 
lique., They are knit by the help of an externall Membrane arifing from the Rim (which like a ligament 
ſtayeth them firmly in their proper places) tothe loyns, the Diapbragma, and the right to the blind gu 
ſometimes to the liyer; the left to the Colon, (whence it is that 222 pains, chat is, inflamations or 
other pains of the Kidneys, become mort ous by reaſon of ab ce of wind or excrements, and the 
colick is often hardly diſtinguiſhed from the pains of the Kidneys) and to the ſpleen. 

Beſide the membrane above named, they have alſo other fibres from the Peritonewnn infertedint® their gib- 
bous part, which are happily thoſe Hippocrates calleth Nerves, in his Book De Natura Om. They are alſo 
tycd by the — to the hollow vein and the great artery 5 tab. 1 21 81 2; Lib. 4m, table 22. bi) 
Finally to the bladder it ſelf by the ureters or paſſages of urine, d which we ſhall hear by and by 
(fable 17.p c d, table 22. me.) 5 e 

Table 19. ſbeweth the Kidney of a man. The firſt figure the whole Kidney ; with the Glandale ſet ;'M] The ſecond 
Figure ſpeweth the Kidrity diſſeRed, that you may ſet the inward face of it. he! TT * 


TABuLA XIX. 


A 1. The kidney of a man whole: // 

B 1, The Glandule placed upon che Kidney. 

C, The emulgent vein and artery. b - 
Dns. The Ureter. | 


© eee, Thelreter opey, and how ic paſterhiie elf into the 
; ſubſtance of the Kidneys, as it were wich mauy pipes. 


. * I — N A l a 
| w 2, Caruncles or teats, with very fine perforations, which 
dean opening into the foreſaid pipes ot the Ureters,doe as it w 
Tr IU *. 34S 7 i 7 * ae Urins into chem tobe / 3 
5 ; k . yoye on 714 - - LOL 2 Ts TY. 
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ack. 


; Archangelus will not yeeld to this, becauſe Nature hath created — 
t 


but the urine is avo 


— 


9 — 
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chingagainſt caſualties,) whereas if there ſhould be but one (which is very rare) it maſt have been of ne- Ogg would 
ceſſity as big as both, becauſe of the aboundance of this exerement, and ſo the body ſhould not haye been 15 — 
cantly ballanced, UNIT Gat one had been ſeated in the very midſt ofthe back, juſt upon the hollow yein ©* ®© 25305 
and great Artery,which fittation would have hindered the free deſcent of hloud and ipirits by compreſ- 
fion, Wherefore Nature for one greater made two ſmaller, that neither the belly bunch out, or the 
creature incline and hang too much to either fide. It is alſe as rare to ſee three or four which when it hap- 
neth they keep not their ordina conformation. Euſsachius obſervedthree together, the right was-natu- 
ral the left had nothing like a 2 only the ſubſtance of a triangular form, and wanting an ure- 
ter, for the ureter proceeded out of the third which was almoſt four ſquare. RR 
The Figure of the Kidney is long and broad, yet broader above then below; beſore and behind — The figure. 
ſomewhat flat, yet a little more riſing before like a bean which thereupon vi cal a Kidney bean · On the out- : 
fide (which they call the back [Tab.22.Fig.1,c.] ofthe Kidney) toward the — or embowed and 
round: on the inſide where they looł to the hollow vein, partly gibbous and partly concavous, flat 
or ſadled, and as it were crooked into the form of a line turned with a blunt angle, for fuch muſt ix of ne- 
ceſſity be, both for buy admiſſion o = ** 1 of the N cavitics therein. — 
cir magnitude is proporti e to thei of purging the whayie humor, although for the moſt Te 
part they are not of a ike{T.ab.22.F 2 their proportion anſwerable to the body 4 the tude or 
reateſt diſproportioꝝ is in their longitude,which commonly equalleth four rack- bones, but their breadth kidneys. 
Be the moſt part i of three fingers,and the left is often ſhorter then the right; | [I 
About the Kidneys cleaveth fat pleritiſully Tab. 2. Lib. 4. 00 Nr it hath peculiar veſſels by which The fat of the 
it is nouriſhed; ſo that in fat men they are almoſt all covered; the uſe of which Is to cheriſh the heat of the kidneys. / 


Kidneys; leſt by reaſon of the continuall diſtillation of ſd great quantity of the urine arwbay, chart 1 
e Gall their diem fail; and beßde, ſeſt the veſſels +1, d on 
ſhould be endangered 74 "wi fide of the Kidney laidas 427 . le F 
bed or couch betweeh the membrane compaſſi Fan the ranch er 
the ureters: in a Dog betwixt the membrane 
with his ſmooth bunch 

There cleaveth to both the 


them to be found in every bo 


have the 1 hitherto we 


which we ſpake even now Deacon lobe Veins. 4 
The Kidneys are covered with a double Membrane, one outward 


| 5 neer the The Mem- 
ua, where it is Knit unto the Peritongum : | 


to them branes. 


n 
ine: $in ſtead of a covering, 


* 


1 : 


er to the Kiditeys is very thin, and produced out gf the common coat 
ma 


ilated) and gro o them exceeding ſtrongly, ſo that eth their fleſh 
it and co pat, nd although it make ecutſide d ſhining, yet 
any vellels, This accompanicth the veſſels, bent inward it pierceihi 


1 worn! nc compaſhr 1 moet e more Rrvag: 3 * . 
ibſtance of tt Wiege Va hard fleſh moſt like tlie heart, ſaving that it wanteth Their cb 
ich yet thi threds of the vi Faſt and compact that the inherent heat ma more ſtance, 


for to draw an excrement from far, a looſe and in- 
inde is moren ics and again, left the blond which is their nouriſhment ſhould {lip a- 
way with the urine; which woulc come to, alle if their fleſh had been immoderately looſe, whereas now it 

teined.and hath time tc A | 1 over their ſubſtance But on either fide at the · hollowyneſſe 
emulgent velſels ape divided into greater be ei 8 
zerfor nring th here are ob- 
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before you come to their gibbous part. Into the corners of theſe boſomes thedinided "Iles Tab. 1b]doe b.221b]doe 
offer themſelves, thence to be ed into the ſubſtance of the kidneys, one ws ani 
of one boſome, another into the lower angle of the other, out of which alſo — — 
The veſſels. The veſſels which are ſent unto the are of all ſorts, Veins,Arteries, and Nerves. The Veins pro- 
Veins. teed out of the hollow vein,one of them Teble 19, MI is that fatty vein whereot we have Toke and b it is 
Vena adipeſa, double; one on the hand; another on the leſt: _—_— eth very rarely out of t os ol the 
hollow vein, but mo out of the emulgent; the left alwayes out of the hollow: vein, and is diy 
diſtributed to his utter coat to water or 2 the ſume; ſometimes alſd it offers a litthe branch to che 
— 1 we ſpake of adjoined to the kidney,which when i it bath perforated i it is again conlumed in 
this coat ofthe 
N TABULA. XXI Fig. 1 1. ſheweth the ferefide of the fight Kidney. 
FI'@ . rr Fig. 2. ; ſbeweth the bock dc. 
— « The body of the ey, conſiſting of tight Tobes or 
1 ions. 
; 7 he Ureter diftended with Urine. 
i The emulgent V o 
d The lower part of the aped far narrower then it 
uſerh to be. 


3 This Table ſheweth the gure of a Childs. Kidncy, 
which died the fourth day after it was horn, in the Ho- 
— The child was opened by .Doftoc 

he Saltzminus. Hee did Tack, but 
b — nothing either by. fool or Urine: His guts 
were full of wind, but his Fundament was not pers 
4 His Kidneys were by lines diſtinguiſhed into 
8 His Ureters wel ſtretched wich water, but 
re 8 — ſd ſmall chat à mall 3 
could hardly violence be entred into 

' "Which being ſtuffed with lime, did ſtop the delccntiot 

- the Urine, ſo that in che bladder, there was nothing 
but a little of that ſlime : the Kidneys were ſomemhat 
EK. 8 xxbis ſira 
It ſhall not be i ſo to anne is nge 
form of the Kidneys which Beybjne received rom that 

excellent Philoſopher and Phyfitian Dr. Leard Doldi- 

44 the ordinary Phyſitian of the City of Norinberge. 

This kind ot Kidney and Ureters was obſerved in the 

body of Andrew Helm of was eld, who dyed at Noring- 

: berge, the 1 of Ober, in year ofoy n 
160. and che fixreenth of his lite, 9 en long 
hurt ofa rd. er hu bell above ce groin, 


| 8 
: FAO... 3"'T% 
The Emul- e 
gent veins, or cker 2 75 
ond | 


—4 1 lte, aun 


f Tee fog a be 


the Bmulz Xe. win der of the hay of tir 1 vein, oro ye rob — eor 
J Lb 5 Te outhis fallow Cof which w e wes 


”" Arteries 
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CHAP, . | | | Nutrition or : Nouriſþwent, 5 115 

Arteries © hath o — each 2 x7-ander a 48 155 22, under h i table 18, charactet 335. Jtrom the trunk T he arteries of 

ofthe great emulgents F which doe 55 b watcriſh moiſture ( plentiſully the kidneys. 

contained Ta the An fe) tom the bloud Withall doe to a che cold of the Their ue. 
Ne ee the wateflc Hoiltuce thrgu them. 


a, which Galen fair | 
* veſſels firſt — . — Wo, 2 2 Fake [4 into the cavitics of. the Reins, and are preſently divided, 
6 into four branches, and ſo are minated diverſly into the whole ſubſtance of the Kidneys 
155 21. Kigure 16G] till at . they are ſo by degrees ſevered by manifold partitibns, that they become 
as ſmall 2s a approach untd the Canoes which are ſhone ypeecc3 of eſh,thraugh which the 
wha is file gry 
* FR” — ded no other third vein differing [va theſe n they ſhould be nouriſhed, becauſe Why the kid- 
doe doe not excrement as the bladders Yoo, W hich therefore needed N veg to carry neys have no 
ny nouriſhment ; _ heſe veſſels beirig full of bloud as well as of? whay, doe nouriſh the kidneys — particular 
the bloud, and fend away the whay to be avoidefl, © They have nerves on either fide from the ſtomathi- e. 1 
call branch of the ſixt pair (hence comes the great conſent between the Romach and the Kidneys,and the * W 
ſubverſion of the ſtomach, and 3 vomits in {1 paſſions or diſeaſes" of the kid ehr) which che kidneys, 
deſcend downward to the the ſpondels or rack-bones of the loins; and are Aiftriburc] into the 
proper membrane of the Kidneys. Mech from about , e the Aiteries of the meſent 
there doe proceed a ſem tendrils of finews patrol t 1 dich goe unto the kidneys eh 
glandules that lye upon them, the other r emulgent — doe inſinuate them- 
ſelves into the kollownefle of the kidney, and — their ſubſtance. Hence it is that Ne- 
hriticall patients have not only a certain dull fenſe of — but alſo moſt vehement torments in their 
. not only therefore becauſe their holes or dens, as Galen faith, axe not wide but narrow, and the 
kidneys betauſe o the firmneſs of their. ſubſtance cannot be gretched as the bladder yy bat eſpecially. be- 
cauſe of theſe nerves diſtributed through their ſubſtance; notwichſtanding the paig e ſtone is greater 
when it entreth into the ureter, both becauſt of his exquilite ſen 8 ler de of * ſtraightneſſe 
of the paſſage through which the ſtorie falling, muſt needs. tear wich ſtretching, which 
pain we ſee notalways to low: thoſe whoſe paſſages are dilated — the of n coming down of ſtones. 
The inner venter of cavi — . idney,hath a hollowneſſe made of a finewen membrane Which the & The inner 


mul N for they determine lijto exce bairy threds but ureters, vhich be- yenter of the 
ing ge table 21 rs . — eke ang, are ee it. At ones kidneys. 


die ided into 7 nches ſabſlangeof the kid neys 
ite om De 2 8 it a- 
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The — into great branches, ter mall al appear) r The Urergss. 
. . 1 25 
.a man ce ten Ira ch 8 8 
0 3 EC dich ave like ſa e 
r | e . 
| ; anto the hipples ot 
MA og themſelyesined art me 11 Ps r 3 7 
whictrif they be qutaccording ta. cheif 1 | | 


as ſmall as haivs, . Wherefore, b © finely - Coda 
whay or ſerous humor cotoured w :choler, is Tee H. 


draynedi into-the pipes of the ureters 3 f iered' toge- The colatory. 
ther in that common hol lowneſſe, BEL bladder: it boy, be 
theſe 2 Ages are. wal in} the 525285 of he 5 ig the · a | t the 
- breaſts. And a rs. Ar rigs With th 
urine and choler ĩs the | ſo paſſe 


Fer ah. 2 The ſeparati- 


Gate e at on of the whay 


h is by tranſfuſi- 
bern 8 bo, ard yo as con- chien. 


on not by con- 
abe Kere kedby tee: | een ts Hor the kid- 
. IgA Ww e in het 26:48 


ayay into the pl: 


This bloud thus remai 
it — — N 
dy,cleaverh, is united to it, anch final B. 
lender ly, it is contim ee, | 
00 be FR TA IR 4 , 


n © zbe truth in 
ved, if this diſcourſe 


N [els ; ſepatarton math about t 1 | 


18 Vibes We here briefly to 
3 te Mad net 41. Ae te 3 
2 be 7 128 ) ; 


v4 1+ 7 1750 ds * 
Wr f a "The defiripuis 
and on both fides ſpread abroad; like 1 55 aventbranou# bady | 1 be krete Der 
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cerd. Toi this this Membrane cleavath the the far whereupon the diftriburion of the entulgents into the Kidheys' | 
doe lean , as upon a pillow onboulſter for the ir ſecurity. It hath alſo man A holes through which thives. 
ſels enter into t * Kidneys. Next follgweth that which is called The membranous body, which is divicled in- 

to many branches and asa cover co eth the veſſels, ib maketh - * which containerh the velſels and | 
the fat. 

Upon this Membrigndu badylyeth een of the Ab » in the widft whereof hanger a pare of the ſubs | 
ſtance of the Kidney regarding thegibbous tide colour from the reſt, and wanting the Mem 
branons cover betorenamed. It is ke anew. — and hangeth Ilke a partition, ſo leaning upon the 
Membranoi body, that the cavities of the ſame Kidney — to be double. But in the Ki of a man 
there are no luck cavities to be found; but the emulgent veſſels and the yreters are divided through his ſub- 
ſtance into many branches, and the cavities Which are in the kidneysare wrought as it were out of them. * 


Figure 1. ſheweth the wiſſels of. the Kidneys ſeparated from the fleſh. F. igure 2. Jer wr Kidneys Diſſeeted _— 
ding unte. Veſalitis! The firſt is the Kidney cut atcording$0.4 lengh through the zibb 5 "yy u the nc reacheth. | 
unto the ſecond finus or ravity ; A 'part of the Kidney taken away. 


The ſecond exhibiteth the Kidney where all the ſubſtame or pertition nich a . renis i iced 00 in a 


| compaſſe,that the ſecond cavity may better «ppeer. 


Ihe third ſbeweth all the branches of the firſt eqvity or ſinus, the fleſh of the Kidnej being * 6 

Figure 3. px x amr deviſe of ſome men concerning the percolation or ſtraining of the eqn 3 the firſt pee. Kid: 
ney diſſefted from t Libbous part. n the Hollam ann with the be Cribrum: or S we, the . an. mide 
die of the Kidney. | | 


TABULA: xxl. 


'A The trunk o the kollow voin · , 
» B Ihe trunk of thegreat artery. 
85 Fheem ent wo divided into ro. 13 


D The dou * 
E. The — eren dag be from th * x 
trunk of the hollow vein. | 
F en; of lie Ureter ip the body « 

ey in the broader part w 7 
3 are engendred; ragged and 
branched ſtone ss 
Figure 24 , 2, The Brepart and hinder 7% 
part · of the kidney. 5 
"Py 22 Tce dee er branches of the 


of the ki Ix 
; ERS he, firſt ſawn which 


ae the I the W | 
. **. Tbewbole where che Urite begitis. 
T1, 2, Apart of the ter. »' 4. 
42 2, The circle ber wen aand , ſhews the bo.” 
. 1” cond fim of rw ve: | 
er art of fax is marked. 
wit : EE 0, | 
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ih Tar lege. 


n, or theMembrane ne p like a five, 


ü The uſe of 1 7 
ä Arterie 


Kidneys. 
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draw their e fa- 
of ſome other ofa divers kind. 
out of the Liver, .and much 


F 
. venall front — mg Kg uy : dich 8 a or | doe 
| miliar juyce,canhot dra 8 dre, bit the b 


Wherefore together with the [cine is doth gli and. thin b 


8 Th L dlow ef ih the bladder $ abs have *. che Urine — by the * 3 | 
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Ative fa 

table ex "ag! 

org Uceters: ered Srv N 
pes of the UHreters: R urine i 5 ether in the greater hollowneſſe of theUreters, aud 

Mead Gn in th blader where ir i ep a ceral — length is expelled — — 

diſcretio er. the ard, the Sph! &er-Muſcle being relaxed or looſened. The choler alſo paſſeth a- 1 l . 
long Wich the uff e, from whence it bath chis yellow kincture: for when the choler gaddeth upward are 5 2 2 
ed 1 he in phrenfteviris not be ary yi arethe * very pale. | 8 

Helalius time it was a common receiyed opinion, and retained yet by ſome, that in the K; The common 

there db ce bi eriels runni. ear ed hl length, r opinion of the 
are diſtinguiſhed by a tranſverſt and wart Membrane rated like a Sive, which they call Reni co- way . u- 


1 — of the lower membrane into the lower boſonic ; the 


The emulgent veſſels which pau re the-ferous bloud into the avity at 4, Which is ſtrained Veſality opini 
E, into the lower 2 then received by the Ureter ch 27 ed ith F. Reue Fe x in opini- 
(who counſelleth o Diſſett either a Dogs Kidneys or a Goats, feafing to deal with #tnans becauſe ot the 
tat) and al moſt all before Felloyin/, were ohopinion, that the Kidney had two. cavities, the one vel of 
the extremities or ends of the emulgents which paſſe into the kidney$. This texture is hollow like a ye. 
ſel, and is diſtributed through the body of the Kidney, and at length/divided into a fore-part and a back- __» © 

part, each of which produceth fix, ſeven, or more thick branches equally diſtant one from another; yet 6 x 
that the fore-moſt are united with the hind-moſt in the Fn e make à circle,” and Py ona... 2/5 

rec together to make a cavity to receive the ſerous bloud. The other bokome or cavity is on the back fide, © 

etwixt the branches of that membran ur body. And this by the inter poſiion of a part of the Kidney, * 
divided into two parts, where it receiveth the whay diſtilling from the ſubſtance of the Kidney , and 
ſendeth it 33 . 22 pa ap Hu is \ roll, bye without bloud, but the former is al- 
wayes found full of bloud: and this conceit is anſwerable to the Fi Ei a 10 
And thus much of the Kidneys. 42 Deen OE 
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„HAP. XV, | Of the Ureters or paſſages of Urine. 


HE Ureters orurine leaders or veſſels of Trine, the Greeks call dend, as a man ſhould ſay the piſ- The Urerers, 
-ſers;Hippoctates de-glandulis calleth them 387% or conduit-pipes. They are two veſſels [Table 27, c d. | 
Teb.2.lib.q.99.Table aa. um] on either fide one (ſometimes but ſeldome two or more, yet meeting Their courſes 
i won the Muſcles of the Loins, and a little inflected or 
cen 


in one beforetheir inſertion) which/ying h 
turned/inwardto make an oblique paſſage, do def; wirt the two Membranes of the Peritoneum or rim 
of the belly unto which they are knb and ſo are jayned to the bladder, Tab. 22, J. Tab. 16, char. 1 8, 20. 
Their figure is round, a palm: long and of the breadth of a ſtraw; in thoſe that are much troubled with Figure. 
the ſtone dilated to the proportion fa chicking gut; hollow and running aſide or obliquely like the let 
ter ſ. In women larger then in men, but right and ſhort, and hence it is that they avoid ſtones with much 
lefle pain then men. Their Gibtance's properly white (whence ſome call them the white veins) without gubſtance 
bloud thick and nervous,(whereupon other men call them nerveſi canaliculi or the nervous Tunnels) which 
makes them ſo ſtrong-. E770 eee eee "IF, 
This kind of ſubſtance is ſound in no other part of the body unleſſe it be in the bladder, to whoſe in- 
ward ſubſtance they are very Iiłe, and to which they are continuated by reaſon of which {ubſtance., and 
befide, becauſe they may not be ſevered from the bladder without breaking(whereas they may from thekid- oe og na.offi 
neys whole and ſound) it may be lawfull to ſay that they have their original from the ladder, although *, £4 22 jp 
our great n and Galen have 4 en gy they ariſe; from che Eid. g ut. . 
Cavitie of the kidneys. This ſubſtance, giſted with oblique fibres for diſtinction ſake, if any man will jay, is the 1 
proper and peculiar coat of the veſſel, which a common membrane doth inveſt, given him for further ©2*t 0 
ſtrength from the Peritoneum,we will not gain ſay him. 5 det Wd 5 
But theſe ureters after they have — = Table 21. Eig. I] the inward venter or cavity of the kidney 7 hcir dirari- 
and made 8 or lo pipes, they paſſe out at the elide, or if you will rather ſay thus, when the ureter is K been e 
Fone into 8 kidney (of a man, not of a dog) becoming — 1 tr is divided into three branches as 
ike the emulgents, and is diſtributed into the upper, the lower, and the middle region , of the kidney, of 
which the upper and lower are again ſubdivided cach of them into 3, and che middle intotwo,theſe being 
ſhore and large have broad ends, wherein every one of them receive the glandule Which we ſaid was like the 
nipple of a womans breaſt, 1 the flefh of the kidneys in the manner of a fleſhy ſtopple, chat fo 
ks them the urine might be ſtrained into every one of the pipes or tunnels.Often times many of theſe 
branches are perforated in the middle likewiſe, where in their utter mouths they retetve a glanduſe alſo. Bt 
\ They are implanted into the backward and lowelt part [7.48 22.4-J of the bladder ( r their implafita- Their imblan- 
tion could not bemgre.commodigns becauſetbe blaiiders eaverh'to the right gut) not far from his neck asd 
etw ixt his two proper membranes, havin the diba of ewoBnifers brewecn them and ſo with an ob. The reaſon of 
liqueinfarcian they pierce the cavity Or the. bladder, but their paſlage or entrance 1s very. narrow; by this implanta- 
which kind of inlertion the return of the urine toward the kiqijeys again ĩs foreletted. Some aſcribe this tion. | 
hinderance of the reflucnce of the urine to certaititranſverſe menibranes like unto valves, or the nal em- 
brazes of chaffe or busks of cory, ar like the leather ack + mh Httle differing fromthe ect om 
| , 1 3 | 8 adder 


3 5 3 of Ftbe Parts FEE to BOOK, ;. 


ect bladder md nlawd Fe inctioes of che nracers,whole office alſo ix is to. ye place to the urine when 
ic Row methadone from returning, either when the Is 2 in de 
on of the belly, e deere ad 2 N N af 
In 6.Epid.Com. jms ory hen children blow orc pag ro the neck ” BO Ao. Can 
tet. 4. preſſtd out Wherefore Galen out into ad b of 5 AKN. 
—.— of our Creator, whereot he taketh dad arc ee, 
T heir reſſels, Their _ = very 3 art fm e. 
rieryes from ˖ or conjugation a 
ſenſe and ſo — when eher — che beads them or e by the 


Table 22. beweth the Kidneys with the veſſels of 22 and ih — ; 4201 of the Help yeinand ef ww 41 
the 7 ls "the blauer, and the yord, The firſt figure ſpewerb at He ſecond the hinder fide 


TABULA. XXII. 


3510 r. 


are inſerted. 
„ 
The trunk of the great artery. 


fa the left neer . 
1, The place ede ee fie doe a 


# 1,2, $ Small branches diſtributed from the ſpermati- 
call veins to the Peritonatom. 
t Dr Variceſum vas pyr 4 


Fn : 75 Parefiate or Eid . 


1 2». The 


10 ene. ofthe fame 
61, — of de fue 
7 ** ROT 2 


42. 1 — Stn the ſame 
v1, 25 The 
pen, the fecond ſhewerh t 
| 2k. Phe nal bladders of ed opened. 
w 2, The dale called glendule proſtate. 9 2, The ſphin&er Muſcle of the bladder. 1,2, :1 The two 
bodics which makethe — otthe yard. xx 1, The veſſels which gos unto the yard, and the neck of 
the bladder. A 1, The age hich is common the urine amd cut rem 


of the ureters into the blade 


che done which all on 75 leres 
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CHAP. XVI. Of the Blader 


[Ta 
* Je 45 taken 1 
= 
Ie ib. 4. T. ſbeweth the bladder; L the womb, 
Placed nth owe becauſe the 


for their eaſier evi 
. r ESD 
Tak Theſe bones a and of ſo exqu 


— cu. 4 — — 


15 


i pa (hence happily it between the 
belly e bones the ede to on of 
be found at the firſt view, for it exceedrrh not the great — pong 
neſt of a reaſonable peat, but when its tall ic is ſtretched out into the © hollownels of the very belly, arid poles. 
= be felt above the 


ay pp ee acme” . * nen e 1 5 — 2. J. tab. 2. *Tbur looſely by to ties The [connexi- 
Thefirſtis a 2. b, tab. 21. tab. 2 ariſin 23 Tab. 8. Ke. 
benen card to the navill 12 2 abi 23. the 1 bots race l ie gg NA 155 

97275 eee — — . 44 Tab.2. 
tab. 2 x w 2 man u „ it not fall upon his own neck and 

Madl den ; In dogs the bottom of it not to the Peritongum, but » 1 
—— —ů very white, ſmooth at the bottom and dippery, as iris ſo on the infide 
Tab. 22.5. 1. J and lined over with a phlegqatick hambur. | 


Tab. 23. - demonſtratetb the muſcles of the Tard, of the F — and 
of he B 2 the three bodies of the Yard, 
The 22 2 106 ures ſbemthe Tard excriated, cleaving "hs fo the 


The dr ſon the ſame ſeparated with his Veel. a 25255 5s The two bodies that make the yard. 


Th h and fifth, the Tard cut away, and Difiedted overthwart. CC, 2,3- The place where theſe two bodies do ariic. 
TY the 21 pipe of the Tod divided & the — the - 1 eee de the yart talled glas penis. 
b 


wap 17 fungous and red {ubltznce of the bodies 
The ſem, ” 2 of the Ralle andthe Tard, together with the 7. 1 Acad of © the bodies ofthe yard, 


and the nervous outward ſabſtance of the ſame, coth» 
1. e 3 _ — * of « yoman with the aoudilical fngroundaborit the former ſungous ſubſtance. 


CAR. 16, Nate is 


Catis between the ewo.coats ofthe Peviteneums 
. che bein the hed che hf he 
CR — in Diſſection it can 


| Gs 1,2: 9. The e of the ute, or the com- 
The ninth ſheweth the back-parts of the bodies of the Tard. * 50 een 1 rd all along his len geh. 
\TA BUL A XXIII. HI, 1. 2. The firſt — 2 of muſcles of the yard which in 


the w to it; but in the ſecond 
rods ban f ang from 40 5 inall. 


1112 82 The ſecond pair of the muſcles of the yard, in 
figure growing to, in the ſecond hanging 
eme heir inſert ion. 
M, 1,2. The ſphincter of the right gut. 
N. 3, 7.8,9 1 ſphincter mu diele of the bladder. 
Ae Membrane which is over the holes of the ſhare- 
ne. 


P,2. A round Ligament from the Coxaunto the head of 
the thigh. 

®, 3 78.1 The body of the bladder. 

R,3,7- The Proſtate into which the ſeed when it is per- 
| EAiy laboured is led. 

SS, 3, 8. Port ions of the ureters. 

TT, 3. Portions of the veſſels which lead dowii the ſeed, 

VV, 7,8: The umbilicall Arteries. 

X, 7,8. TheLigament of the bladder called Urachis. 

T, 28, The navill or umbilicus. 

Z, 7,8: The umbilicall vein. _ 

44, 7. The vein and artery of the yard. 

by The Artery diſtributed through the bod y ofthe yard. 


4 2 — 


His gung is long, a little round, I tab. The Figure. 

22. e I. 2.4, tab. 23. which ſome 

oaf re, ſome to a gourd; 

rl it were round as a bowl is round, it 
would be too much tl the parts 
that lic about ir. It ts hollow char! it might 
receivea great quanti of iijhar; and froma large bottom 2 egrees growing narrower, it endeth in a 
ſtraight necks, wh the parts of the bladder are two, | r ck: The ſubſtance of it is The patis of 

y membranous or nervous, both for the more cor extenſion becauſe it is often to be filled and tbe bladder. 
to contain theurine, that we ns 6 not alwayes be con d. but within convenient time to yeeld it forth; The fubſtance. 
and alſo ſor his corrugation or ma hp: road ray evacuation ; Partly al:o the fubftance is flcſhie- 

t oe Rick” 1 1 == is the utter otter, and is from * 1247 1 
he, one wherewith i over gthened, though it be diften ancs three, 
— th abundanceof water it ſhould not be broken or rent; by this N52 ic is tied in men to the right gut, and Oc common; 

women to the neck Tab. 27. fn ic the neck ef the bladder annexed unto the nech of the wemb above the privities at u, 


tab. g. lib. 4. fg. 10, the neck of the bladder, and fg. 3. e, the ne the bladder, and d th the went of th 
trix or — and to xa Joos of the pl SRI are Nh e d en 
The 


a Aa N 2 * won ne on. 


* Of the Parr belonging ro» Book 5; 


th 4. 2 — 
* 
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Tc froper. | Thetwo proper membranes joined together are how thicker, now thinner, as they are diſtended or 
uk ſtatact or Ackiphned but int ee art of the bottom and about , of the inſe 
ot the urerers they art harder and thicker.” The inner oftheſe is tranſparent, very:white.thingnervous, wo- 
| yen,cxtceding thick with all kihd of fibres, asalſs are all other membranes which ſtand in need to be much 
The ß tes of diſtended and contracted. The right fibres are inmoſt, the tranſverſe outmoſt, the oblique in the middle ac- 
The, me” cording to che ordtr of the ſunctiùns, that ĩs to ſay of attractionʒ retention andexpultion; which 3 
men agigeel or che better e theurine,” . CE £45 ee 
This inner membrane (if the bladder be a little blown) may be ſeparated from the utter. But that u 
f ncunc mbrane ſhould not be the acrimonis of the urine, becauſe it is of cxquiſite fiſt; the inner 
cy ty ot his bottomis rugous and full of folds iphts, and mucous or — ſay chis ſlime jaa 
kind of Fit rtus ſubſtanct)or rather it is defended with a cruſty coat cngendred of the excrements of the third 
concoſtion ot thr bladder. The utter ofthe proper menibranes, is thicker ſprinkled with fleſhie fibres, yer 
not red as are the fibres in the muſcles, but whitiſhyſuch as apptar in the coats of the ſtomach, and the gutt: 
tuch they ſeem becauſe they are placed between white membranes: although ſometimes by affluxion or af- 
fluence otblond they become redneſs ſo conſpicuous, that a man would ſay it were a fleſhie' membrane. 
The uſe of the It hath theſe fibres as well for the preſervation ot che heat which otherwiſe would be very weak; as to 
libres. kcep allo the urine from falling by the fibres of the inner membranes much diſtended in repletion: 1o that 
thele fibres being contracted or drawn toward their originall bylike little muſcles; by ſtrengthening the 
bladder pe y the help of, Seh res knits it ſelf together) makes it more able to exclude or ſhut out 
| cven the leaſt things contained dio. * 4 * e EY 
The paſſzge. It hath three holes or perforated paſſages, two in the backward and lower part a little before it end in 
the neck, where is the inſertion of the Ureters [ Tab. aa. fg · 1. J, Tab. 8. fig. 1. H. betwixt the two proper 
coats, by which the LIcine driven down from the kidneys, 1s of its own accord 3 into it, not by reſu- 
dation or ſweating through, but by open paſſages, [7ab.8. lib. 4. fg. 1. M.] To which (that che urine might 
not recoil or flow back, no nor the very wind when the bladder is diſtended) beſide the oblique inſertion 
of the ureters, there is ſet on either fide a ſmall Membrane or val ve, after the manner of the leather latches 


— 


of Bellowes; but this is an improper acception ofa valve. 0 þ 
. of The third paſſage or the outlet of che bladder, yceldeth way unto the urine, and is in the neck which is 
long enough, barkralehe, conveyed under the ſhare-bones, and placed under the ſubſtances or bodies of the 
yard, and therefore a little crooked, and is carried upward from the Fundament into the heginninng of the 
virile Member, to make his pipe or hollow Canell, and common pa r f 
In women this outlet is —.— Tab. 23. ff · S. al out Nj and broader [ Tab g carricd.right downward, 
and is inſerted into the neck of the Matrix at the utter and upper end. women avoid 


— 


tion of the Vel- 


. 

* « 
- N. 
* 


5 his pa 
their urine; men both their urine and their ſced, therefore men have } EH rn 4b. 23. fig. 
Gal.16.uſ« par. 3,7. RJtwo Glandules placed, called by Galen proſtata, thick and white, receiving che in ; f | 


CaP'9 icls, which lead the ſeed called vaſa deferentia.”” | F 0-37 AS N 
The neck of The neck of the bladder is moſt what fleſhy,woven with many fibres, ſome right under which lie hid tranſ- 
the bladder. verſe alſo,which are placed at the beginning of this neck above the ſaid Glandules, and do contract it ſo, that 
the Urine cannot drop out againſt dur wils in any compreſſion of the Abdemen, and ſtrong retention of the 
The Spin&cr breath; wherefore from the uſe it is called the Sphincter Muſtle, and from the figure of the reck Letrer gene, 
of the bladder. - oides. Theſe fibres being looſened not without a voluntaryand ſtrong compreſſion of the muſcles of the 4b= 
domen & Diaphragmezthe urine either by his quantity or quality r vows Fagan with 
content ion or ftrife-piſſed forth: for it the urine run againſt our will, and without feeling, it is becauſe the 
mu cle is eicher paralyticall, or too much cooled. But if this compreſſion of the upper parts again do ceaſe, 

the Fibres are contrałted, and ſo the drops or remainders that continue yet in the e are ed. 
Ae man would ſee this tranſverſe Vuſcle ly ing between the right Fibres of the utter coat and adjoined 

to the body of the glandules, he muſt boil the bladder lightly, or as we ſay parhoil it. 

Further more, below the glandules there are to be ſeen certain tranſverle fibres cncompaſling [T. 40.22. 
fg · 2. 0 Tab. 2 eds. Ni che canell or paſſage which Anatomifts have hitherto ſhewed for the ſphin- 
cter. But il theſe were ſo, then ſeed could never paſs without the urine, as it happeneth in the Genorrhæs or 
running of the Reins : for inthe accompanying of a man with a woman, the muſcle in this part muſt needs be 
dilated, which being ſo, the urine together with the ſeed muſt needs fall away, as it cometh to paſs in them 
that want the upper ſphin&ter or che uſe of it. . | . £ | 

Thi Veſels of His veſſcls arevcins,arterics, and finews ; the veins and arteries are on both hands at the ſides of the neck 
'be bladder, that they might not be carried far without a convoy, and might be alſo ſafely inſerted, and ate doubly di- 
Veins. vided ; one part of them is diſtributed into the whole bla with many mall threds. The other part 
which is the greater in man becau!e of the yard, and the leſſerin women, is carried downward according 
to the deſcent of the neck. The veins ſerve for his nutrition, for it is not nouriſhed with urine, neither do 
At as the Kidneys receive any portion of bloud with the urine, but only the pure excrement, and therefore 
Artericss ſtands in need of proper veins for his nouriſhment... The arterics ſcrve for the recreation and refreſhment 
of the life and heat: both of them proceed from the doubly divided e branch [ Tab. S. au of the 
hollow yein and great Arterie: wherefore in the inflammation of the bladder the inner ankle vein is to be 
A geod obſer- Openeqd, but in Women they ariſe {rom the veſſels which come unto the neck of the Matrix. 982 
vation. It bath notable Nerves from the branches of tlie ſixt conjugation which reach to the roots of the ribs and 
Nerves. from the marrow of the holy- bone, that the ſenſe of excretion might be ſtirred up at thoſe. things Which 
mok it ; whencealſo come thoſe excecding ſharp pains that a man ſuffers when it is ulcerated, or but raw. 
The uſe of His uſe is to reccive like a bottle not only the urine, which is the excrement of the moiſt Aliment, by de- 
ths bladder. grecs ſtrainedthrough the Kidneys and brought down by the ureters; but alſo all dry excrements of which 
che ſtone is engendred; which cxcrenients the bladder doth not draw down, but they are partly put down 
by the Kidncys, partly chey fall wich their own waight and of their own accord, 29 ſome call it ro 


— 


* 


AP 8, | Nutrition or Nouriſh a 

CAP. 1, 18, 19. — 117 
acinall of the body. It alſo 7 RE eepeth the water till a fit time ofexcretion,which © 

it doth by a 2 mixed, chat is partly Natur 2 . Ah Animal, but the retention belongetli more 
properiyra to ren ! falle * che cxpul ion or excretion to che Naturall. 


"CHAP. XVn. Of the Pander 


Ei to the Bladder lieth the Fundament called in Latine Podeæ and anus, in Greck rd. * 
Itis theend of the richt g ut Tab. 5. fig. 2, 3. 4 and hath belonging to ic three muſcles. $48 1 
"The firſt is called ches wp hinder | 74b.24:fg.1-E]around muiclc (hence it is called alſo the mani. 
Ring) compaſling about che end of the right gar to hinder the exiture of th cxcrementsi for ic TFphin ct, 
2 the paſſage ſo cloſe that not ſo * as any wind can get out. This affordeth a begin- , 
ning (Tab. 25 fig, 1,2+ Mi to the muſcles [Ta 28-f1g1 HII ot the yard. The other two muſcles are called 
Leatt ant 2 6. f · 253. be, ta. 24. . j: RC] the likers ofthe Fundament. They are inſerted into the ut- ee. 


The fre igure ſhewerh apart of the right gut, with] bis "Muſcles cut from the boch, which part when 
we takg away the guts, we uſe to leave. 


TABULY KAnn. 


A. A part of the fight gut,about which „ „„ ee 
a ftcing is tied. of e 
B C. Two muſcles drawing up the ſun- 
dament after excretion. 
p. A muſculons ſubſtance which grow- 
eth to the root of the yard, But in 
women it joineth to the very lower 
part of their lap. WT 
I. The Sphincter or round muſcle of _ 
dernen | A 


1 
5 4. 4 * 


ter coat bee | AY into the upper 
part of the (| [Tab,14-Fig-r..E 
and grow alſo t root of the a. 
e 
D 4 
* Fundament, and if they be ende — to uſe their fing e to do chat office but 
becauſe we ſhall ſpeak more of theſe muſcles] in 3 chis at rhe time ſhall - ſafticienc. ; 


— 


CHAP. XVI... The .de and Nerves aua Atbe 0 of the lower Belg. 


Efide the muſcles of the Abdomen mentioned nl t peel in in the 2 Chaprer of the le⸗ 

cond Book, and the muſcles of the EE Chapter, there are alſo 

other 5 Waring the lower Bell Parts“ 2 = frond art moved. And thoſe 

are two ei n the Fondelsor fe babes is the fart ninſele moving the 

thighor ch bender; Fac by arecalledin Octck in Fatine Lumbales: The letond is u, 
the ſeventh, worlng he Hor N A 5 " 2g 99 755 Lidew intern, 


Ar ehe Lying on cit 
the arm ce er an downwardz1 
muſcle oftheba * 

led obturatox Ks t isthe! 

| eee ce I 

ofthe marrow 1 | 

which web 


Ke. CJ w 


ofthe fi Hl wean ih Les 


CHAP. N. edges. 
er with theffeſbie pe rode 


. ESO 13 een 
0 - 25h 525 

and thick — and above are tied 55 the $f [40.2 „ below they reſt ue b. 
upon the holy<bone « [Tt. 25 fs 52 n en by trac is called Te kes 3 


N | 07 the Parts ; belonging to. JIN | BY 0K, | 


— — 4 ET l 


lean upon it, the laſt { Ga: have called dh that is, the under-propper, 


The firſt Figure ſbeweth the fore part of the Bones of the Lower Belly. - The ſecond F ure, tbe back part. The third;fourih, 
. fift 25 one of the five rack-bones of the Loim, the third the fare-part,, the faurth the back-part, - and the pfethe / 2 


TABULAXXV. have aſcendent p 
g e Frab.: 25»figa4+ XI _ 


Spine, * | <5 | —— Nate l [tab. 25. fig. 2. ee, fig. 3345: H 
The Spine * 9 wat, the ſharp end of which they cal the e 


os ſacrim. | . " 7 | | [tab. 25. fg. 3455 CD. F 


The holy bone ed iteyr and ., 
ot is, the broad bang is made of fixe 
ndels [tab.25.fig.2. from c to d, tab, 26, 
, V fre. 6. from A to F. 
SLE - =I QA Y . The Rump bees g. 
: oe => | MW / ..* Ogis tab. 2 1,2. 4, tab. 26. 8, 9. 
oje.. 235) = Wa — — of t rec or four N — 
| 4 Is 65.6 ,7- from Gt N] and two griſtlesʒ one 
| ks yp it is joined to the holy-bohe | tab. 
\A. g·6, 7. a] the other at . beak, 
pe 36.657 e] ſomerimes alſo between 
firſt and ſecond bone. 
| 2 At the ſides of the lower belly there ate 
The bones on — two bones whoſe upper broader 
the ſides. (MIR | parts committed to the holy bone, tab. 
6, E. 12 n a - 
tab. 25. fig · 1. r 13. dne 
\ 4 - = Ta the — nes, their cir- 
i Ilm. > JA RS cum —_—_ offis Ilir. tab.25. 
dY Sl WW; 0 M4 NJ Y fg. 1, 2. ii, tab. 26.13. HLMN] The lower 
and utter urts of theſe bones are 15 
ofſa C is | tab. wa ge 8.1 7 any 6 
13. — — unto 
which hath in pps Le 2 or 
cup 4 Ig. 12. 2 «be whereinto 


rat Figure ſheweththe fore-part of the boly-bone, together-withthe Banks The ſeventh oxrethe back pet. The' 
228 2 75 f rump of 4 9 The MD. 11. Fro — and beck part of the bah | 
« The 12. the Pre the 13. the jnfide,the l hege R pap 15. 
Genera e=bones of a man, the 16. RAR | 
..TABULA XXVI: - * Ca 3 


Fu 
. 


lh heb in the 88 of the 
y are called eſſa pubis, [146.2 4 
1 1,2. Mo tab. 26. fig.13s 14. thut which 
below R and e] the 


together In the midft of 2 — 
ar 26:fe 13˙1. 
fray 


9 226: 
ese, make chat 


of Fas 
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CHAP. do, Nutrition or adrifhutent, - \ 7 19 * 


RAP. XX, Of the Breftror fi. | 


Lchough the breſts or pu are not contained in the lower verter or compaſs of the Abdemen, yet as The reaſon 
webe the Gullet, fo now theſe,beeauſe they he parts which ſetve chiefly for nouriſhment, we have m__ Dif 
g thoupht chis place fitteſt for their Hiſtory. But becauſe there is nothing ſo mach uſe of them in Fart. f. he 
* men a5 in women, therefore we will firſt intreat of the hreſts or paps of women, and then of men: placed. 

The Breſts therefore ate cal led in Latine Manme,in Greelk'by Hrppocyares pals, by Ariftetle , ot fraghuay Their names, 
which ſign iffeth to ſeek , becauſe in them Iafants ſeck their hanriſhmenteyen-by a naturall inſtinct: Galen T% 
cals them 779%, ' No creatures have paps but ſuch as can heget a perfect creature. And amongſt thoſe that Wut gratared 
have them, none have them ſet afore in the midſt of their Cheſt bar only a man, and indecd rhis place is moſt hate or va | 
fit for them. For being madè for the milk fake which they contain, it behovedrhey ſhould be tcarediri that N 
place where ſooneſt and with moſt eaſe, becauſe of the neixhbourhood of the heart which is the ſhop __ 
the bloud might be altered and laboured thereinto; and where alſo the greuteſt quantity of the benign 
pleafant ſuperfluitie of thenonriſhment may be gathered. | 

Moreover, this fituation ſerveth alfo for more eonyement ſuckliag. For becauſe the infant cannot go, it The Sustien 
ie neceſfary that ic ſuould be embriced in the hands and arms of the N ; being ſo embraced it can apply ts 26 
it {elt to uo phe ſo fitly as to this; and out of doubt our wiſe Creator by this poſition of the brefts did let 4 | 
mark of diſtinQion between man and braft, for beaſts do only nouriſh their young, und afterwards neglect The piey of 
them: but men do transſuſt out of their heart into their young ones Th u, that it, a naturall affection, parents. 
which the Latines having not been able ſhortly to expreſt, have called Num love, orpittie, For the Mothes | 
doth not only nouriſh het Infants, but imbraceth them and kiſſeth them; and ſo love being never forgot- 
ten, at length growes teciprocall and mutuall. Rut left the heavy brefts ſhould flag down too low becauſc 
a woman goes alwayes upright, they are knit and tyed by their whole befis or bottom to the bony part of 
the cheſt. They are two (even as the whole body almoft is divided into-two parts) that like good hand- Why two. 
maids they might ſerve their dame the womb, which it ſelf is as it were parted intotwo (for the mii doth 
not come unto the breſts till the Infant be truly perfected.) And that it there be two Infants, y may 
both at once have wherewitk to ſatisſie and nouriſh them „and t E thoſe Creatures which accuſto- 
mably bring forth more you 2 ve alſo more dugs to ſuckle them with. But if there had been ut one why not one. 
faſtned to the middle of neither would the bloud have gotten ſo well to it, becauſe it ſhould have 4 
had one continuated bone under it which we call the breſt-bune 5 and befide the Intant could not have been 
oel RET app! ed unto it. e et, Web 2 * 

Their form is halt round, they are hardiſh and ſevered aſundet hy a middle diſtance, and in viggins be- Their Figute, 
fore they be fit to conceive they are imperfect, ſo that ſcarct auy thing appears of them but nipples;. but as 
they grow fitter and fitter for conception, they begin to Favs A become hard and like pleaſant Apples, 
wher driſtophanes cals them Ihn. 1 ent as it were a half bowl, and when they ariſt᷑ tuo fin- 
gers high, then commonly:the monchly courſes begin to flow. In women that have never conceived; they 

re g , but they grow as the belly agd the Infant in thoſe that be with 
near, they ſwell proportionably 


dhe $kiry are the ele he 
k 22635 * r 1 Theif v wels. 
r child , Their c 
ey e ag abe 14 b Their i 
h rwoarterics 


S 4 4 0 aps, 7 2 L p I7 1 
F ond Ther ex or 


n - 4 j eine and The, e. 
Arteries; © 3 I "7+ 7 75 5447 5 40 | ma ID * 


' | $6.3 LEE 
\ The Mawmarie deſcche ſerh orie on each the welt 
 Clavia, that is, the veln under the coller bones v hichi are called claves ob devicules, andtis carried under the 
breſt· bone | doſe by the geiles of the eids/ und | | * | t mu with the Epi= . 
of the Abdomen about the Navill inoculated by Auaſtomeſſi wirh the 0 c from taſtrick. 
jo , * , * . . * e 


- 


* 
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120 Of the Parts belonging to BOOK 3}, 
che ſame branch with thoſe which are propagated to the matrix. and the neck thereof) which creeperh up. 

ward under the right muſcles with ce ſmall tendrils. From the Mammam vein betwixt the fourth 
and fift ribs, ſometimes higher, ſometimes lower, there are ſent certain outward boughs rae we middle 


ſpaces of the Cartilages which. join the ribs to the breſt-bone ; in men for the nouriſhing ot 
muſcles; but in women (in whom ſometimes they perforate the very breſt-bone it ſelt for ror 
riſhment of thoſe muſcles, as alſo to carry the matter of the to the Glandules of the breſts it 
dale that give ſuck, and to nouriſn the breſts, ſor through them a great number of webs of veins are der 
The conſent which nature hath endowed with the faculty of Milk-making. By theſe veſſelt ſaith Bauhine (al 
between the - others are of other minds) is made the conſent between the womb and the breſts (which is ſo gres 
womb andthe only contrectation of them will provoke luſt) which are by them joyned as it were . ſo that when 
* the Infant groweth in the womb, certain common veins ari m them both do afford ic 3 
and v hen the Infant is born, that attraction of bloud ceaſing which was ſtrong whilſt the Infant | | 
uin the womb, all the over - plus of bloud floweth towards the breſts, and the breſts like cupping do 
IRS from draw and pul it backward and from below. For Hippocrates {aith, The milk cometh from the womb to the 
the womb to breſts,,which after the birth is to be the nouriſhment of the Infant; and when the woman hath brough 
the breſts. forth, the beginning of the motion being once made, chat is, if ſhe have once given ſuck, the Milk is car 
How ir is that y ith full ſtream to the breſts. And this it doth not only voluntarily, but the Paps draw more bloud | 
2 breſte their nouriſhment requireth: which traction or drawing is cauſed by the Infants fucking, by the ＋ * 
aw mote ; d for the avoiding of vacui emptineſs : for the ein 
bloud then is tude of the veſſels, by the motion of the Paps, an ing of vacuity or.cmptineſs 73 
needfull for being exhauſted by ſucking, do draw bloud into themſelves on every fide. | 
their own ; 


nouriſhment. Table 27. ſbeweth the breſt of 4 Woman, with the 5kin flaid off. For the reſt of the Table belongeth to another place. 
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n The veins of the Paps coming from thoſe Veins 
2 are brought from the top of the ſhoulder to 
skin. 
6 The veins of the P coming fromehoſercinewhich 
through che devel paſs into the hand. 
7 The of theP | 
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then the whole body exonerateth or emptieth it ſe 
ſubſtance like that of a ſponge is very rare or porous, 

| quantity of liquor. — . AI way 
The F Arteries . of the 
The Neg., PO chesof the alerndens Epigefrichs.1 16 bach ne 
of the breſts. which are carried „ ey be 4 1 icateti — — 
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nipple, and about it are ſer all ihe other ſmall ones which cleave to the 
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CHAP- 20, Nutrition or Nouriſhment. 
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Among thele are infinite veſſels wich many windings and turnings woven together, that the blond be- 
fore in the Vins and arteriet perteed and received by the breſts, might in thele boughts and turnings 
hronghtheglandulot ina 5 into win which is aſurpluſage ot profitable Aliment. 
The.c Glandules in Virgins are n women with child eſpecially ſuch as have given ſack when they 
are full of milk they ſtrut more, afterward they — flaccid an — and are as it were conſumed. About 
theſe is a certaln fat diſpoltd, char ft might cheriſh the heat of the yeſſelsand glandulis, anti alld make the 
breſts equall. But that the milk that is ingendred in the breſts might better pats out, the breſts are iforward — mall out- 
acuminated or ſharpned, and that it might not run at waſte but the Infant 175 by lucking, they have ex- n 
ceeding narrow an ſtraight outlets which are perceived when the breſt head is preſſed that the milk ſpin- - 
neth out, but eſpecially when the Nipples are ulcerated in a woman that — ſuck. And becauſe the child 
cannot take hold of the Pap it ſelf to ſuck out of it, therefore Nature hath provided the Nipplcs to ſtand 
out, as it were the heads and teats of the breſts, which the Infant may encloſe with his lips, and lap his 
rongue about them, and ſo draw the milk through the outlet or paſſage... But left this nipple or teat ſhould Why rugoed, 
everandanon flip out of the childs mouth, it is made rough and rugous, and more uncquall then the reſt 
of the kin. 4743 | 7 . TIEN | en * 18 
Plato calleth it df 2/vem to bud forth, in Latine Pꝙilla, becauſe it is like Pu, that is, a pimple, 
whelk, or wheal. It is of a ſungous or Moxie ſubſtance, ſomewhat like that of the yard, whence tt is that 
by touching or ſucking it groweth ſtiff, and after will again grow more flaccid or  Joote. In virgins this 
teat — 2 — 2 the breſtʒ and is red, and unequall, very like a ſtrew · berry; in nurſes, be- 
cauſe of the childs ſucking, it groweth longer and/blewer : in old folks it is long and blackiſl. Ws. 
About this teat is a circle, called in Latine Areola, in Greek et, we know no Engliſh name it hath, unl:ſs 2 cle of 
we call it the ring of thepap; but in virgins it is pale or whitiſh, in women with child and nurſis tis dus- © 
kiſh, in old women black, and the skin morerugous and unequall. 
From the diſeaſe of the womb it is alſo ſometimes yellow, ſomet imes black. For Hippocrates ſaith,a man. A good note 
may ak of the wombby the colour of the nipples, for if the nipple or his ring which was wont to be red for women. 


The Nipples, 


grow pale, then is the womb affected. The colour of the nipples and the ring about them is alſo often _ 1 
made duskiſh and black by ſetting draw ing: glaſſes, drawing heads or ſuch like upon them to make them aſſes do be 
ſtand out that the Infant — take them, which may notwithſtanding be prevented it care be had. Nipples. 

The proper uſe of the brefts, is to be a Magazine or Store-houſe of meat for the Mothers ownschild, or The uſe of the 
that in them ſo long milk ſhould be generated, as the Infant for his nouriſhment ſhould ſtand in necd of it. Þ**9s- 
For whereas it was accuſtomed inthe womb to be nouriſhed by the mothers bloud conveyed unto it by the 
umbilicall veins, it could not ſo ſu change that liquid for more ſolid nouriſhment, tor it could not 
digeſt it, becauſe when it is new born it is but tender and weak; beſide, ſudden changes are very dangerous, 
wherefore it had need of ſuch a nouriſhment, as ſhould not be too remote from the nature of bloud : and 
that it 2 eaſily be nouriſhed, ſhould alſo be liquid, ſweet, and after a fort tamiliar unto it; but 
ſuch is milk which is made in the breſts. For ſo in grown men and women, the Aliments are in the ſtomach 
turned into Chylus, with is a cream or ſubſtance like unto milk. Wheretore according to Galen, the firſt 
and chiefuſe of the breſts, is the generation of milk, that they may be aſhamed, who for nicety.and delicacie 
do forfeit this principall uſe of theſe excellent parts, and make them only ſtales or bauds of luſts. | 

A ſecondary uſe of them, is in reſpect of their ſituation, that they might be a kind of covering and de- 
fence for the heart, and that themſelves having received heat and cheriſhment from the heart, might again 
return unto. it warmth, ſuch as we get by garments we buckle about us; 22 this ueis manifeſt in 
women, in whom theſe breſts grow oſten- times into a great maſs or waight, ſo as they being far. colder 
then men, their Entrails under the Hypochandria are warmed by chem. It may alſo be added, that they are 
given for ornament of the Cheſt, and for a mans pleaſure, as is y touched before, 

Hippocrates in his Book de Glendulis addeth another uſe of the Paps, that is, to receive excrementitious moi- Note this. 
fture : for if, ſaith — any diſeaſe or other event take away a womans paps, her voice be- 
cometh fhriller, ſhe proveth a great ſpitter, and is much troubled with in her head. | 

And thus much of the Paps of women. Now men likewiſe have Paps by Nature allowed them, ſituated lus Paps of 
alſo in the middle of the breſt, and lying upon the firſt muſcle of the arm called Pegoralis.. They are two, © © 
a right and left, but they riſe little above the skin (as they do in women) becauſe they have ſcarcely, any Wat Hunger 
glandules, for they were not ordained to convert or contain milk. Yet we do not deny but in them is ge- in them. 
nerated a eto milk, which Ariffotle in the 12 Book of his Hiſtory of Creatures, cals milk, but ic 
— atall nouriſh, albeit we have HE 2 men ſomething plentiſull. * 5 

e paps of men are compounded of skin, ipples, which appear, yea, ſometimes hang ſorth The compoſi- 

in them becauſe of the abundant fat which in corpulent bodies is more about that place then in iy pate gr | 
the Cheſt befide : the nipples of men are ſomewhat fungous and alſo perforated. 

They have Yeins, Arteries, and Nerves, for theirnouriſhment, lite, and ſenſe. | 

Their uſe is to defend the heart as with a Target orBuckler;or it may be ſaid, that they are given for orna- Their uſes, 
ment, that the breſt ſhould not be without ſome entation in it. The Nipples are the Center in which 
the veins and nerves do determine, which alſo are therein conjoined. ' 


And here we will pus anend to the Hiſtory of Parts Tatar. Xp Nutrition or Nouriſhment, and proſe- 


cute our intent to diſcuſs the Controverſies and Queſtions which may ariſe concerning them. 


— 
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QUEST, 1. 


2L3L8S2LL0LELs[LLECLLEs|SLLOLL 
A n of the Controverſies concer- 
ning the parts belonging to Nutrition,” 


QUEST. I. 
Whether the Guts have eny common Attraftive facuit ie. 81 


; . 

He Phyſitians of old time have been at great difference among themſelves, whether the gut 
have only an ex faculty, or all thoſe four which ſerve as Hand- mid to nouriſhment, 
the Drawing, Retaining, and Expelling. The occafion of the. ſtrife, was gi 
by certain places of the Greeks and Arabians which were of doubtſull c i — | 
times they acknowledge thoſe four —_ them. Our purpoſe: is to than 

and fan this queſtion as near as we can; beginning our diſputation at the Attrattive. or drawing faculty, - 
But becauſe we would not be puzled inthe equivocall or want-way betwixt a Faculty and an Action: it 
ſhall not be amiſs to ſtick down ſome ſtakes, to lay ſore — ſor our better direſtian: ſuck 
are theſe. - | t 64, 1 
Two kinds of Of Actions ſome are common or officiall, others private or peculiar. The common actiont were or- 
Actions. dained either for the behoof of the whole, or at leaſt for more parts then one. So the Liver doth ile 
Common or the Aliment, not for his own uſe alone, butfor the nouriſhment of the whole Body. The heart and che 
officiall. brain do ingender vitall and animall — to give life and ſenſe to the whole man; nos only for their 
own particular and private uſe. The chic the meat, not for it ſelf ( itrake I 14 
ſure in-itbur for the liver. The ſpleen, the bladder of gall, and the kidnies, do not draw'the oly 
juice, the fiery choler, and the whay ie urine for their own nouriſhment, but do depurate and cleanſe the Li 
and maſs of bloud: wherefore theſe actions are called officiall, becauſe they ſerve and minifterunto many. 
Private er Private Actions or peculiar, are ſuch as ſerve only for the conſervation of private and peculiar parts. $0 
particular. the Stomach 'befide his chylification hath alfo a particular aftion wh it intenderh his own proper 
nouriſhment, drawing, retaining, and concocting bloud familiar unto ir (elf, and uh par... reliques of 
= ſame. Theſe things are fo notoriouſly knowne to all men, chat they no curious demon- 
ration. N 2 | A Vt 
There is no Another foundation to be laid is this : that for peculiar and traction nd expulſion, there is ao | 
need of fibres need of the help of fibres, but only for the common and officiall ; becauſe the private is accompliſhed al- 
to the perfor- wayts without locall motion, but the common with ĩt either alwayes or for the moſt * Bones, griſtles, 
mance of pri- and {igaments, do draw and expell without any contraction of fibres; for, who ever obſerved them to move 
vate actions. in their traction? But as the Load-ftohe although it move not, by an inbred and occult propriety draweth 
iron; and plants which tick immoveable in the earth, do ſuck and draw out of the Game earth a juice ſa- 
miliar unto their nature: after the ſame manner the particular and ſingular parts of the body out of che 
maſs ot bloud, by a propriety of their own, do draw and drink into themſelves a prop ond dear ha; © 
riſhment. But the common and officiall traction or expulfion, becauſe they are almoſt alwayes made witt 
locall motion, do therefore ſtand in need of the help of So the motion of the heart, although it be na- 
. tnrall, yet is not accompliſhed without the hel off fibres, for in his Diaſtole or diſtention, it draweth by right 
fibres bloud through che hollow vein into the right ventricle, and the veinall artery into the leſt; 
ain, by the tranſvyerſe it expelleth ſpirits, bloud and fumed vapors. In like manner the womb by right 
| fibres draweth the ſeed of man, and by tranſverſe is contracted for the exclulion or birth ofthe infant. 
The ſtate of bar 2 * —.— te of the _ 7 5 — — it is demanded 2 r the 
the queſtion. ts have any attractive faculty, we do not en vate and peculiar att | 2 guts, 
chat is beyond controverſie, confidering that lifeis ſuſtained by nb oi vhict es 2 
nicd by thofe four in-bred ties, attraction, retention, concoction, and expulſion 
cConce rning a common or officiall Traction, that is, whether the guts have power of drawing 
Galen, from the ſtomach. We think they have not, and Galen favoureth alſo our ton; ſor in hi 
There is no uſe of Parts, he ſaith, The Guts ſtand not in need of an attractive faculty, and again, et Ving v 
D——_ draw or toretain becauſe their motion is imple, have alſo but ſimple fibres; and in —_— place every Gut | 
the guts. u each coat ciccular fibres, For they are contracied unh, but draw nothing ; the fame alfo be averrerk in his 6. book 
8 3 2 | 5 i P faculty is It dich bringerh' the f % 
jection. t you will ſay, it the guts draw not the Chylus, what power ox faculty is it which bringeth the 1ame 
Galen expoun” unto them? Doth the fomach drive out of it ſelf profi ible an Aliment? We anſwer, Gel meaning is, 
_ that the Chylus is boiled in the ſtomach, and that * or lower mouth all the time of concoction i; 
dloſely ſhut up, that nothing either thick or thin may be able to paſs away before it be concoRted, levigated 
and perfectly aboured en this concoction is throughly celebrated, then is the ſtomach delighted with 
the c _ imbraceth it a while, as being now become familiar unto it; aſterward Nature in a wond 
rovidence opcneth a certain ſmall membrane, and then the Chylus as it were an overplus or ſuper- 
uitie, is driven forth and falleth into the guts, in whoſe boughts and circles while it maketh ſtay, 
thinner part like unto cream is ſucked away by the veins of the meſentery; but the thicker by bis waighs 
falleth unto the great guts, and by the circular fibres is thruſt forth. Such is Galens true and ſoundPhiloſophy 
I concerning 


QUES T, 7, . 
concerning this queſtion w 


them by the ſtomachk. q ; 
Notwithſtanding there want not many among the late writers who perſwade themſelves that the guts; The opinion 
eſpecially the ſmall ones, have this common tractive ſaculty inherent in them, and I am perſwaded that *f |= writers, 
chey build cheir opinion upon the Authority and ſore light realons of the Arabians. Avicen wriceth that 57 5een Fen: f. 
che Chylus talletli from the ſtomach into the guts, by the help and aſſiſtance of two faculties; one expulſtve PING 
ofthe ſtomach, and another attractive ofthe guts and this alſo he repeatcth in his 13. book De Animalibus. 
To this authority they adde a three-fold realon. Firſt, no man will deny but ali the parts do draw a fa- Their reaſons. 
miliar juiceunto themſelves. Now the Chylus (ay they, is the familiar Aliment of the guts, by whictt 
they are nouriſhed as the ſtomach is. Again, if the Chy lus be only driven out or excluded by the ſtomach, 
chen ls that motion violent; but it is abſurd that nouriſhment ſhould be made by force or violence, ſor then 
it would not endure; the nouriſhment therefore is drawn, not driven. Laſtly, the guts have right fibres ex- 
tended in their N thoſe we know are only prepared by Nature where traction is n ry as being 
their proper work. 0 15% ? c 
But hoſe arguments are ſv ſleight and triviall as a niovice may ſee their weakneſt as he runs. For, firſt we Anſwer to rhe- 
may not admit of that paradox which they obtrude concerning the flouriſhment of the guts and the ſtomachę Arguments. 
nn is not nouriſhed by the Chylus, but only delighted with his preſence, otherwiſe, tor 
his nouriſhment, it draweth bloud by the Gaſtrick and Coronary vein, which alſo it aſſimilaceth, as in due 
place we ſhall prove. And the guts ne ther are they nouriſhed by the Chylus, but by bloud which is brought 
unto them by the meleraick veins; the guts therefore draw not the Clylus for their nouriſiment. Whereas 
they ſay that the motion of the omack driving out the Chylus is violent, I think they are far out of the way; 
it is rather natural, becauſe it followeth his contraction, againſt which the naturall form of the Aliment; 
- thatis, his gravity or waight,doth not repugn, * 2 | | 
Laſtly, we altogether deny that which they afhrm concerning right fibres, for in elther coat of the guts 
there is only one kind of fibres, and thoſe circular; and if any right fibres do appear, yet isit not in the imal 
guts which contein the 9 but only in the laſt which is the right Gut, in which the excrements 
are reſerved for immediate evacuation,” - *' . - | 
But let us grant, that in both the coats ofthe guts there are right fibres, yet it followeth not that there is 


123 


Galen doth excellently declare in his fourth Book of the uſe of Parts, where he faith, That the right gut only 
bath right fibres allowed it, not ſor traction but for preſervation of the tranſverſe. For it was to be feared, leſt the cir- 
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peneth in the bladder through the ſtraugury. It is true that the diſtemper of che guts doth alſo breed a Lien- 
ny" but not at the firſt hand, unleſs the ſtomach alſo do ſympathize with them, or be drawn into conſent 
by reaſon of their mutuall ſociety, communion and nei hbourhood. * 
Why children And whereas Galen wrizeth that Children are often troubl« d with vomitings and laoſnefs, he refers the 
vomit and cauſe thereof to the weakneſs of their retentive vertue; not of the but ot the ſtomach, for their ib 
ſcour often. are ſofter; beſide their liquid ejections are cauſed by their continuall GC greedy appetites, the 
ſtrength of their naturall heat deſiring more then it can contein or concoct; hence it cometh to pats that 
the — as it were the rains of the ſtomach being looſened, they are overtaken with manifold vomitings 
Idee u be cen fipeick medicines which corrobarate the guts, and tay the 
o. e things hi object concerning ftipei cines which corro e guts, an 
flux of the Belly, are but of ſmall moment; for we do not therefore apply them ta ſtrengthen the R 
The uſg'of ofthe guts, which is none at all, but to bind or contract the veins of the melenterie, which are diſperſet in, 
Riprick meci- infinite branches through the coats of the guts, and do empty into them maligant and ſuperfluous hag 
ens in nee or elſe to thicken, refrigerate, or appeaſe thoſe raging humors which in ſubſtance are very thin, in their 
temper very hot, and in their quali ſharp and corroding 3 that ſo they might become more. unapt 
to move with ſuch viole prce as they are wont, And what 1 pray you is more abſurd, then to re- 
fer the cauſe of the aſttiftion of the belly to the ſtrength of the retaining vertue? Let them rather, hear ken 
Galen. to Galen, who in the third Book of the cauſes of Symptom, elegantly th the cauſes of Cow dejectian, 
The true cau- ſometime to the weakneis of the expulfive power; ſometime to the dull ſenſe of the guts, ſometime tg 
ſes of coltivt- the thickneſs , ſtiptick, or binding nature and ſmall quantitie of that which iscaten, ſumctime o the | 
"_ weakneſs of the muſcles of the Abdemen, who have a great hand and bear a great part in the avoiding of the 
n 3 but concerning the Retentive power of the guts he addeth nat a word, neither maketh menti- 
on thereof. . 1 , | 
Laftly, whereas they obtrude unto us, the neceſſity of their retention of the Chylus and the excrementi, 
The reaſon of We admit it very willin y; but do not aſcribe. it to the retentive faculty of the guts; tor toward the te- 
the conroluti· taining of the Chylus, the wiſdom and providence of Nature hath provided the manifold bought, dou- 
ons of the guts blings, and convolutions, or writhen complications of the guts; ſo that in {0 wp Journey and intri· 
cate a paſſage, it is not poſſible that almoſt any part of the Aliment ſhould arrive at the port Ei Which 
before was not met withall by the ſucking mouths of the almoſt infinite veins of the meſentery. And for 
Retention of the excrements, itis not a naturall but an Animall ation; becauſe it is performed by the 
of muſcles, to wit, the ſphincters, which do conſtringe or gather together the lower part of the right gat 
3 that the excrement might not be avoided without the commandement of reaſon and conſent of the will. It is 
conclulr therefore hence mant that the guts have no naturall power to retain the Chylus or the excrement. 
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QUEST. III. I#hether the guts have any conca2ting Facultie. 5 


in Concoction there are three things neceffarily required, a Preparation, the Conco- 
Three things ction or Pas it ſelf, and a Perſection aſter ĩt, Galen is a plenti ull wluncis. So the preparati- 
required in all on of the firſt Concoction is in the mouth, the Concoction it ſelt in the hotiom ot the ſtomach, 
—— and the fabſolurion or ion inthe imall guts: the preparation to the ſecond Coneadtion 
: is made in the veins of the meientery, the Concoction it ielt in the Parenckymy of the Livery and 
the abſolution or Ln in the great veſſels. In like manner the iced attaineth a kind of rudiment in 
the preparing veſſels, but his Idea or form in the teſticles,and his perfection in the Pareſtete, The Animall 
ſpirit hath a delineation in the wondrous nets or webs ot Arteries, his form in the middle ventricle, his 
ſolution in the latter ventricle ot the brain, ſo that in the works of nature thetemanituld degrees of ope- 

rations do every where appear. : . i f 
I is concoction of ipirits or of Aliment whether it be private or officiall is performed without the help 
d of fibres, only by the aſſiſtance and inbred proprietie of our naturall heat, and therefore by Galen it is called 
Galen, 4. 27 Alteration, and by him not denyed unto the for ſo he writeth in his fourth Book of the uſe of Parts: 
* Ihe gits though they were not ordained to concocthe Chylus, but only to contain «nd diſtribute T wore is ne- 
ver iale, it atinetb inthe e through them « moreperfet elaboration, even as inthe gieater ueſſell there is a certain 
Arer. lib. r. de facultie of perfe@ing the blond which was Howes made in the Liver. And this opinion of Galen doth Areteus and. 
caufis & ſignis Averrhoes follow, which alſo is ſeconded by good reaſon : for the ſubſtance of the guts and the ſtomach is 
Cbronic.morb. all one, whether parks (us the Temper, or the Color, or the frame and texture ot their coats. Wherefore 
#4p.15-* theChylusis conc in the a, and there attaineth the ſpecies and form . {ar but 228 
in the convolutions of the guts, and the rugged folds of their inmoſt coat, it acq allo a further alte- 
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A paradox. 


Objetion, Furthermore, in Exomphaloſi or the 
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QUEST, 4. The Controverſies of the third Book, 125 
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at. I confeſs that liquid things do ſuddainly fall downward, ſo allo is their alteration ſuddain and quick, | 
Bur they can hardly be perſwa ed, that the great abundance of meat devoured by Raven- ſtomachs and Objection. 
Trencher-friends can be contained inthe ſtomach alone, ſeeing Hippocrate / ſaith, that the amplitude there- Hippocrates, 
of exceedeth not five handtuls. Vet they muſt know, that the tubſtance of it is membranous, and is eaſily Aniwet. 
diſtended into all dimenſions : beſide, theſe great gourmandizers do not perfectly concoct the Chylus, be- 
cauſe the portall membrane is looſed before ue time by the Ws of ſo great a quantity. We conclude 
therefore, that the Chylus is concocted in the ſtomach and per fected in t he ſmaller guts. 


— 
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QUEST. IV. Of the expul/ive vertue of the guts, and their Periſtaltick motion. 


wn Hat all the guts have their cxpulſive ſaculty very ſtrong, not only for the avoiding of their proper, 
but alſo of common excrements, is ſo maniteſt, that it necdeth no demotiftration; as that where- 
in we areconvinced by the authority of learned men. by the ſtructure and frame of the guts them- 
Fe (elves; and by the neceſſity of this kind of action. To repeat Galen words out ot his ſixt Book Authorities. 
of the uſe of Parts in many places, out of his Books De locis affettis & Natur ali bus Facultatib us, were to abuſe my Saler. 
own time and your patience. In the ſtructure ot the guts it it be well conſidered, we ſhall find both coats 
woven only with circular and overthwart Fibres, ordained for expulfion. 
And ifrheſe things will not nioye the froward minds and headſtrong wits of men, yet the neceſſity of the Arguments. 
action, which is the finall cauſe (and chief in Nature) muſt neceſſarily convince them. For the excrements 
being of neceſſity to be avoided, the faculty by which they are avoided, muſt needs alſo be neceſſary ; yea The, necefluy 
more neceſſary then the attractive, Nature N more diligent to expell that which is noxious or hurt- we —_— 
full, then to attract that whichis profitable or behoovefull; arid that is the reaſon why in men that lye a WB — ol 
dying, the expiration is ſtronger then the inſpiration, becauſe in e&piration the famed or ſinoakie vapour ſtant of death 
whieh is offeniive to the heart, is thruſt out; in inſpiration air is drawn in, which is naturall and familiar the expiration 
untoit. The b. bf e gc ofthe Butt Is ſtronger the the reſt. „i greater then 
But all this wle the manner of this expulſion is not manifeſted, which in the next place we will en- A 
devour to make plain unto you. Theexcrements are expelled by locall motion; and this motion is double, Ihe motion 
one Naturall, another Animall; the Naturall is proper unto the guts, the Aniniall to the muſcles of tlie of the Guts 
Abdomen. I call that Naturall which is not voluntary, and chat Animall which is done with choice and diſ- double. 
cretion. The Naturall motion, which the Ancients called <t:zamwr is accompliſhed by tranſverie and Naurall mo- 
orbicular Fibres contracting the Guts. And this naturall motion is again double, One according to Nature, tion double. 
mother againſt Nature. The firſt is accompliſhed when the guts do contract and gather themſelves from above 
downward, in which motion offenſive humors, wind and excrements are driven down; the other quite 
contrary when the circular fibres do gather themſelves from below upward, which is called 4 Snag : and 
in this motion the wind, the Chylus, and the excrements are avoided by the upper parts, nothing by the 
lower although ſuch evacuations be provoked by ſharp Clyſters. Galen faith, Ibis motion hindreth the wind Galen, 
from coming downward, yea, it maketh it fly upward. | 1 Ee F 
Hippocratesacknowledgerh a three-fold cauſe of this depraved motion, Inflammation, à confirmed oppilation HN. N 
or ſtopping, and ſomet imes a light exulceration. Inflammations ſtraighten the es, ppi lation altogether ſhur- Ts whe - 
teth them. So then theexcrements having no currant paſſage, the expelli ty following firſt of all the wotich. 
order inſtituted by nature, beginneth her contraction in the upper part, to e the excrement downward, The manner. 
and this it endevoureth again and again, but being fruſtrated becauſe of the firaightneſs or ſtoppage which 
oppoſeth her; ſne inverteth the order, and begins her contraction from below, and that with ſuch vio- 
lence, that (alas the while) the Chylus and the excrements are thrown out by the mouth; ſo diligent and 
circumſpet̃t is Nature ta unburden it ſelf of that whithis noiſom or offenfive. | | 
Again, alight exulceration may cauſe this depraved motion; as, when the gut is affliftedby the prorĩita- 
tion or ing of the ulcer it tranſmitteth upward ſuch things as would offend ir, andas it were altering 
her ſail, her courſe upward againſt nature, which before ſho helddown ward. This Periſtaitickmotion 
which is contrary to the naturall, thoſe have miſerable experience of which are afflicted with the lamencable 
and odious diſeaſe called Ilena or Miſerere mei Deus, vherein the ſeat or ſundament is ſo cloſed, that a Needle The Ileos. 
cannot be thruſt into it, and if any Clyſters be with much ado adminiſtred, they are incontinently ſuckt u, 
the circular fibres contracting themſelves from below upwards. This diſeaſe Hippocrates in his Book h Hippecrates: 
egy calleth a headſtrong, ſharp and dangerous affect. iN 9 i t gh 5 
I bere is another motion whereby the excrements are avoided, which is Animall and voluntary, wrought The naturall 
and accompliſhed by the help of the Muſcles of the Abdomen z which being contraſted do preſs and ſtrain motion of the 
the guts, and fo ſnut out the excrements, which motion is alſo furthered by the Midriff and the Rim of the Epe er 
belly. For the eight muſecles of the Abdomen, compreſſing equally the paumch and the guts, do alike and in- of it. 
differently drive the excrements both wayes, as well toward the ſtomach as toward the ſeat; it was neeq- The uſe of the 
full thereto re that there ſhould be ſome aſſiſtant part which ſhould drive it downward and turn ĩt from midriſ in the 
above, which office the midriff performs. | TY S923 M 4 avoiding of 


cxcrements. 


2 QUE ST. v. WhetherChyfters cn peſi upward unto the ſloniath. | 
@IfEcauſc I have ſometimes heard Phy fitians diſputing abont the 9 and have read 
oe and Rhafis their contrary determinations concerning this matter, have Nt it fit a 


af WD little to-diſculs the queſtion in this place, the rather becauſe the truth may be rated by | 
== & Anatomicall evidence. Rhafis is of opinion, that Clyſters may aſcend unto the ftomach, and Rl. Vl opinion 
irre often caſt out by the Noftrils, his words are theſe: a. Chſter be with great force and viglence 9 Cenuiaexus. 
ſbut up, it will arrive at the ftaniach: if it be put up gentiy and by degrees, it ſcarce reacheth above he great guts. Galen ON G, len- opinion 
the contrary judgeth,thas though the liquor be never ſo forcibly * upward yet it wil ſcarce reach unto 
| F 3 1 | the 


* 


— 
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= in the f | Book of his Method, he cureth ulcers of the Lungs, Cheſt, and Stomach, by 


the empty gut. For in the fir [ 

Medicins taken at the mouth: but the ulcer of the guts, doth by things taken at the mouth, and alſo inje- 

Ae d at the fundament with this difference, that it the ulcer be in the great guts he uſeth rather Clyſtersz if in 

The great the ſmall, then he ſticketh more to medicines at the mouth. The like he repeateth again in the 13 of his Me- 

Arergth of the thod, and to him we rather liſten in thiscaſe then to Rhafis; for I have obſerved that the 8 are ſeven 

guts. times as long as the body of the man whole guts they are, and re meaſurerh them to be thirteen cu- 

bits ; and yet that is not all, for the manifold gyrations or conyolutions wher:into they are circled do break 

the ſorce ot any injected liquor. f | 

I think therefore that ſuch Liquorsdo not reach above the blind gut. For proof hereof faith Laurent ius, 

I will tell you that which happily tew hicherto have obſerved. Let the guts be dried and blown up a little, 

Laurentius bis and pour ſome water into the gut called Duodenum, and it will preſently iſſue out at the right gut; but on 

inſtance that the contrary if it be poured into the right Fe it will ſtay in the appendix ot the blind gut decaule it can get 

Ciyſters can- no farther ; which proveth that in the end of the blind zut there is a valye which Nature in great wiſdom 

wha 1 hath ſer to hinder the refluence or return of the excre ments and unprofitable humor, ſuch an one as appea- 
The Valves of reth in the * of the Choler into the guts and in the veſſels of the heart. 

1 


the guts. Put it will be objected that Galen ip his third Book of the Cauſes of Symptemes, faith, Ibat ſome haue bad 
Obyection. Ch ſters ſo given them, as they have been caſt up by the mouth, even as the feces or excrement in that milerable diſ- 
Anſaer; ang eule called Ileos or volvulyg. We anfwer that Galen here doth not contradict himſelſ: for it is one thing to 


bun- {peak of the ſtomack when it is well affected, and another when it is ill affected. For if the ffomach be 
* ET” wal affected, the liquor can never ariſe unto it, bet 8 ill affected or affaniſbed, as in the diſcaſe cal- 
6 led Foulimos, it draweth from below not only ſuch humors as are injected by the fundament, but alfa 
T he force of the cxcrements themſelves. For as the pined or greedy Liver draweth from the veins crudt and uuconco- 
hunger. cted juices, ſo is it with the ſtomach, yea with the mouth ʒfor we ſec what riff- raff, and what. odious vi- 
| ands hunger maketh toothſome to ſuch as are pinched therewith. k 

bs Sr Again, if the natural] motion of th guts be depraved, the circular fibres 5 N themſelves, from { 
h ;quer "the low upward may make a Cly ſter or 43 liquor aſcend unto the ſtomach, Tf it be objected that nouriſhing 
ſtomach, Clyſters are carried unto the Liver, I anſwer that they ariſe not thither eicher of their own d, ar by 
How nonriſh- the violence of the liquor injected, but they are drawn by the veing aß the meſentery,, and thence. tranſpor- 


Another ſcauſe 


ing Clyſters ted into the Liver. 
come to the 


Liver. 


1 
— 


| QUEST. VI, Oftheevill ſavour of the Excrements, | 
ITS men that are but ſleightly ſeen into the courſe of Nature, do n 


| 
— 


Of the favonr 
of excrements. 


dy and in a temperate man the excremcnts ot the belly. become ſo unſauoury andabomi ſen- 
ted, becauſe all ſtench is the conſequence-of corruption: and corruption or ion hatk 
Ves for her efficient cauſe out ard and acquired not inbred heat. 5 | 
A double cauſe For whoſe better ſatisfaction we ſay that Phyfitians acknowledge a double cauſe of this fta ur ſten ch, 
of it. an Efficient and a Matexiall. — 2 — tay, that our heat though ĩt be one in regard or 
The efficient the ſubject, yet in different con ſiderations at. ĩs diverſe; and may.berwo wayes. either ſimply as 
cauſe is heat. it is heat, or elſe as it is inbred heat and che inſtrument ot all the functions of the ioul. As it is. heat; it con- 
tinually feedeth upon and conſumeth the moiſture, as it is inbred it boileth or cancatterh, aſſunilateth and 
ingendreth ; ſo fromthe ſame heat do flo diverſe, yca, contrary motions⸗ 9 ? 
Whileſt the Chylus is made in the ſtomach, thenaturall or inbred heatinfinuateth.ic ſelfequally! and a+ 
like into all the parts of the matter: gathereth together thoſe thi 


Why the ex- 


crements of 
men are more kinds, and leadeth a life more ſluggi | pon dy their 
. mes . excrements become dryer. And his cauſe Ariſtotle aſigned in his: Problems: where: asking the queſtion 


W 1 N why the excrements of the Belly the longer they are retained axe leſai un ſavoury, and o he: contrary the 
| arift.Preble urine the longer it is kept ſinelicth COD be reſolveth iti thus: Becanſe, it hey bh —_— ſtay- 
eck. 13. the excrements are drycd, and ſo the nouriſhment of putreſaction is ſubſtracted or: drawn away, which is- 
A pt oblem. not ſo in the urine. rnd 1D 275 f | 
Now. the reaſon of the form and figuration of the Excrements, is becauſe of: the chambers and cels ofthe 

Colick gut, wherein it ſwelleth into round and broken pieces. way {1 i 


\ 


: * 


Quks T. VII; Ofthe ſubſtance ani fite of the guts. 


Gain. — Ie Lore we paſs fromthe guts, itwill nos be amils. to- reconcile ſome different; places of Glldpton® 
8 cernung their ſubſtance. In his Books of Method he ſaith, that if the guts be Ndunded or ua 
guts is, n do very hardly join together again, eſpecially the ſmaller; becauſe their ſubſtance nec. 

- And memhranous : but in the 14. Book of the uſe of parts, he writeth, than the gutt ani thi ee 
I ppocrates. becauſe they are Inſtruments of, cancocrion, bave 4 fleſbie Compoſition... And che dams Hippocrater-infinuateth In his | 
Aphor...d, Aphor iſms, where he ſaith, That if upon a Dyſentery or bloody -Flixe little : Caruncles or rag of fleſ da paſs: away. by 


Sefi.4+ Hedge, it is a mortal n, The truth is, that the ſubſtance of the gutꝭ is nervous or r | 
| 0 


/ 
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allo repleniſhed with fiſhy fibres, ſo às at it may be ſald to be bath Membranous,and alſo Helly. Like as Certain places 
Galen calleth rhe womb ſotetinie membranous, ſometime a fleſhy part. WEL Fo pom 

Concerning the ſite vr poſition of the guts, the Ancients ſeeme to have erred, becauſt they thought that cling, 
the great guts did occupy the lower pars of the belly and the ſmaller the upper: but the truth is, that the The error of 
Colon which is the greateſt of all the reſt, runs up unto the hol lowneſ of th Liter, and the Bottom of the the Ancients 
Romach z but the Heon is extended dowhiward unto the ſhare-bones, I conctive that the Diſſection of Dogs bout the ſitna- 
and ſoure· ſoottd Beaſts deceived them, Galen himſelf ſpraking to the capacity ofthe common people, 5 Gale on] the guts 
lech the great guts the lower: the ſmall guts che upper; y ta and many Ph ſitians at this day . miſtaken, di- Cn in 3. Eyl. 
ſtinguiſhing the Dyſentery of the {mall glits from that of the craſs ar th ck, y tis, that it tlie pain be in the Divers opini* 
upper parts then the diſeaſe is in the fimall ; if in the lower, then in the great guts. L | ons. ä 

Concerning the ſituation of the Colick gut, there are divers opinions ; ſome dot therefore think it aſcen- Different con 
deth imo the bottom bf the ſto mach, that by his contaction, as alſo by that of his neighbour parts,t le con- fits about the 
codtion of the ſtomach the ſurthered others Imagine, that it is thereſdte conveyed to the hollow of — of 

the Liver, where the Bladder of pall is ſeaced;rhat the Spule faculty of the Colon, wich lyeth as it were 3 
aſleep, might by the ſweating iſſue of choler be better awaked and ſer on edge. | | 

Another ſort there are who ĩmagine, that the Colon giveth way to the ſmaller guts, walliug them about 
in manner of a ſence and rampert, coming not nicer the center of the Meſentery, and that therefore it taketh 
up the left fide of the body, that che gester brunch of the Pott · vein called Meſeitericus, might with a fhofter 
cut be inſerted into the gits, and carfy of transfer cheGhyhuis unto the Liver by a neerex way... 

Some there are,who think that the Colon adhereth or cleaverh to the bottom of the ſtomach and hoHow 
ot the Liver that by their contaQion the reminder of the Aliment which faycth in the chambers of the 
Colon, night receive more cone Moreover, they give this reaſon of bis fituation 3 ofr, that 
that part of the Chylus which is therein concaiticd might not ſoon paſſe away, and ſo there raight be more 
perfect and accompliſhed exſuctiom of the creditor which cauſe atto the cels and charnbered convolutions 
of che Colon, as allo the blind gut were ordained; N * 

This colick gut is indeed the largeſt or moſt amp le of all the reſt but where it touchieth the Ridneys & the Why the pteſ- 
Spleen it becometh marro wer, left is ſhould cope g the ſpleen, hence it comes to paſſe, that thoſe whole ſing of ibe 
Spleerrdoe fwell or benotabfy infec, en hardly avoid any wintdowtrward,udlets the ſpleen be preſſe : py makes 

And thus much concerning the difficalties or curious queſtions about the guts, wherein we have been — | 
ſomewhat more prolix,chat ch as delight in the contemplative part of Auatomy might not go away from und isbn 
us altogether unſaricfied. The ſtomack followech. 


ward; 


. 


QUEST. VIII. Whither the upfet moith of the ftonlath be the ſeat of Appetite; 
Ecing the live-tidt ofevery creative isincorfftent;endlike 8 away, becaliſe of 
the continuall effluxĩon or expente of thechree<told ſubſtance her im ĩt conliſts, Nature being The teaſon of 
vigilant and caretuli about her ow preſervation, endeavoureth continually to make os he our threefold 
| breach by Reipiration and Nonriſfimenti By E 5601 che ſpirituous, by nouriſtiment the w uriment. 
fleſhy and ſolichſupſtande is · reſtored : And hence it is tfiat odr nouriſhment is chreecfbld,; Air, vieat, aid 
drink, But becauſe there can be nonburiſhment wittiout ite; Nature hatli diſpenſed to every part a 
certain deſite, hereby as by goads they art priced torwartfto draw and ſucł into thenifelves' conyeileſit 
and familiar Aliment. But this deſire in the particular parts oftlie is Without ſenſcʒ ot they feel not | 
neither ewhenchey draw or ſuck ſuck cqnyenlent Aliment· Wherefore leſt the pattꝭ fouldpine The upper 
away wh — are ekhauſted and as it were huinger· ſtaryedy nature hark fried one at of exquifiteatid mouth of the 
peric&t ſenſegwhich alonefore-appreheridingabe{udtion and fork warm ofchereft, hh ltd fir up the eres er 
tures to provide and-cookithtit-gouriſhment for them. For ifthe ſemie of this ſuctioni or tration Were in- free. 
very e in the time of affamiſiment or thirſt they would perpetually languiſſi; atic ſo che crratufe 
lead his life in a perpetuall dĩſeaſe. | e d Innen | 
This part ſo by Nature ſet out, is the uppermoſt mouth of the ſtomach which the ancient Gretians as hen: 
Galen witneſſeth, called w, And all men doe concur, that in it the An mall appetit og hungtr, which : 
is nothing elſe but a ſenſe of ſition, hath Bly peculiar one: And this ſenſe is exhibited in this place 
by two notable nerves called Stoniachici or the Stomach Nerver,arifing from the fixt pair or conjugation ofthe 
n. | et ant 13:6 (NOR i& OIL! I 
But after what manner this Animall appetite isftirred up. Galen hath eltguntly taught us in his firſt boo 3 
of the rauſes of Symptome. For the r ings are firſt to be obſeryed The Anlmali 
that the Ani mall appetite is dguble; one natural, an deptaved; wit, ctieſe 1s or ſymp- appetite dot? * | 
tomes muſt-ncceſſatily:concur: - firſt, an eæhunſtiom or deep expehce of Marrce of th TROP Hr be 1 74 
muſt be in the ſame parts a juctien . —————— ©neighbv! 
and thoſe from others till by continuation it doe come to ſome extrem Which" entteam is the upper dukte 
mouth ofthe ftomach where the traction ceaſethꝭ from tlils traction at lſeth the third gt, which is be opt k 18 


fon or kind of violence offered to the mouth of the ſtomattiʒ which d ulflon or Violence ſtr ixetſi the tet ve, 22 


whence cometh from the ſenſe th \ to RE 

| . — 9 — ppromes ate tit oblerved!®Foridthe diefe. 

called Bouli mas; there is hunger without ere in t ee there is appetite without hiſs Wie Beli 
In'the.Bowlimds al the parti beingexhauſted or huiiger·b w fronithe"ſtomact,whittr om every is. 

eth; in the mean time the other parts beingjtlefrauded of theiraliment, dot waft and conſlithe: The catiR o 

this ſentibility'is the refrigerition of the nerve;uhe obſtructlom of the {ame,and che exblution or fainting a- 


In the deptavad appetite, the ſame order and degrees of ſ 
nd is torn, and as it were laun "ear rw that div ftike the ſenſe, and ſo noappetire follo\ . f 
© 
way of the appetiye Faculty. 


** 


Five ſignes ot 


. 
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JAE _ ot On the contrary, in the Nog-appetite there is no Inanition or emptineſſe of the parts, but an exquiſite 
cg apper 


— ſente of the ſuction, by reaſon ofa cool and ſowre humor there impacted and it is cured Theorexi;thar is, by 

Hrppocretes drinking of wine, as Hippocrates witneſſeth. Hence therefore it is manifeſt that the animall appetite is ſtirred 

Alo. a l. ec. a. up in the mouth of the ſtomach, which is endued with ſo exquiſite ſenſe, that it is called the Organ or In- 

Hippocrates, ſtrument of touching by Hippocrates in his Book of the Inſtruments of ſmelling. 1 50 

Objection. There remaineth yet one ſcruple, how the Appetive faculty ſtanding in reference to the ſenſitive, ſhould 
have his ſeat in the mouth of the ſtomach, ſeeing it is of all hands determined that the ſeat of all che Ani- 
mall faculties is in the brain. The anſwer is eaſie and at hand, to wit, that the faculty it (elf is in the brain 

Anſwer. but the work, efficacy and action thereof in the ſtomach. So the faculty of ſeeing is in the brain, but the ſight 
is accompliſhed in the eye. The moving faculty is likewiſe in the brain, yet is the Muſcle the immediate or- 


gan ot voluntary motion. 


Objeation. If any man object that theLiver is the ſeat of the Appetive faculty, we anſwer that the appetite reſiding 
utwer. 


. 


: 


in jit is concupiſcible and without ſenſe, and not ſenſitive at all. But we muſt not here forget that though 
Caution. this appetite of the ſtomach be with ſenſe, yet it is not joyned with knowledge or diſcretion. | 


— — 


— 


QUEST. 1X. Of the ſituation and conſent of the uppermoſt mouth of the ſtomach. 


He difference or controverſie concerning the ſite of this Orifice is neither light nor unprofitable, 
becauſe the reſolution thereof ſtinteth the ſtrife among the Phy ſit ians concerning the application 
of Topicall or locall medicines, | . | | 

All men doe agree that it inclineth rather to the left hand then to the right, but the queſtion is 
whether it be neerer the ſpine of the back, or the griſile and the blade of the breaſt. Some think that Nature 
framed this griftle to be a defence for it and for no other cauſe, and therefore hath placed ic there- under: 
8 for ſay they, thoſe that vomit or reach, doe finde a pain at this griſtle and none at the ſpine or rack of the 
22 iculs.fe, back. And Hippocrates conceiveth that the extuberation or diſtention of the ſtomach at the _ is not back» 
3. ward but forward; whereas he ſaith, Ihat the repletion of the ſtomach is 4 direchion for broken ribs. We with Galen do 

aſſign the place of this orifice to be in the left part to the ſpine, not that it lieth or reſteth upon it as the 
Where to apply gullet doth, but becauſe it cometh neerer to the ſpine then to the breaſt- blade. And therefore ĩt is that when 
locall medi- the gullet or the upper orifice are affected; we think it fit to apply locall medicines both to the back-part 
121 1 and to the fore · part. That that was propounded concerning the pain of them that reach to vomit, a 


The fire of the 
upper orifce. 


the direction for the ribs, is to be referred to the bottom, and not to the _ mouth of the ſtomach ; for 
as we have obſerved, the meat which we eat is not contained in his mouths or orifices, but in his cavity, 
which we doe not deny doth rather lean to the breaſt-blade then to the ſpine, | $ 
be reaſon of But the reaſon why the breaſt bone is pained when the upper orifice is affected, is meerly Anatomicall: the 
— a * 4 midriffe being tyed to the bone, and the mouth of the ſtomach adhering to the — paſſage made in the 
t 


the mouth of midriſſe for his conveyance thereout; and therefore the breaſt- blade is pained by this continuity, becauſt 
the-ſtomach is, Pain are rather felt in the extremities or ends then in the midſt, as is to be ſeen in ſtretched” membranes. 
affected. Concerning the ſympathy or conſent of this orifice with the heart and membranes of the brain, Hippocrates 
The conſent of and Galen are very.plentitull 3 for this mouth being 4 or ſounding, the exolution or 
the mouth of fainting of the Sicks. and ſuch like yweptoms doe overtake us aswhen the heart it felt ſuffererh violence 
the ſtomach, 7 * . * * 1 * _ £4. nds of the head j 
with the heart Whence this part amongſtthe Anciznts,as we ſaid before, is called weÞie. In wounds of t „ the skul 
and the brain. being either broken or ſhivered, and the Dura menix or thicker membrane of the brain expoſed or laid open 
Why vomiting to the air, which is uneouth or ſtrange unto it, the Patient preſently vomiteth yellow and Aruginout or 
follow be ne. Een choler, hecauſe che ſtomach by reaſon of ſociety, is drawn into conſent and ſympathizeth with 
rin. dhe membrancgs well becanſ@ofthe Smilitude and likenefſeof the ſubſtayce,as alſo of the community of 
Galen. rebel are the chief cauſes of conſent or ſympathy; as Galen obſerveth in his Conmentariet upon the 
firſt lection of cheg hook of Hippocrates Epidemia,For you muſt know that Eruginous or green cho ler is only 
ingendred and contained in the ſtomach. | a ans 
QUESTo.X./ > H#hether the Chylus be made by the beat, ar by the farm of the Stomach : and wby the 
1-4 £1) 44 Þ29i9i4lz2 7 Stomach doth not breed four ſubſtances and excrements 4 well as the Liver, © 


Def removing of theſe two obſtacles and diſſolution of the doubts arifing in them, fhall need no 

& great curioſity; the firſt we will determine thus. The Chylus is formed not fo much by the 

Why the ce e power af the 3 the ingenite property of the ſtomach. True it is, that all concoction is 
wor" zz .ccomplithed by che help and aſſiſtance of heat, and therefore Nature hath provided that the 
— parts. ſtomach ſhoul helle and rted on every ſide, above and below, on the right hand, and on the 
| ne >chind; hut this concoction belongeth not to theheat as it is heat (for by that reaſon fiery 
| and aguiſh heat which corrupteth all thin be the cauſe of concoction) but as it is the inſtrument 
of ths ſoul. For that whicka we call chylification or making of the Chylus, proceedeth alone from the 
A double rea: Ferm and propriety of the ſtomach, becauſe in other parts ſaving this, the naturall heat though it be ve. 
fon why the ry ſlrong and intenſe, yer doth not chylifie, Now why the ſtomach as theLiver doth not beger or breed 
b tour kind of ſubſtances, there may be a double reaſon aſſigned; one from the matter, another from che 

eth not four s f * | i en a7 1 | 


. to 7 3 3þ4" 401 Agi : | * N 
lubſtanceʒ | 3 : | 211 2 : ' | 
"7%. The Efficient, ox;working cauſe js naturall heat; which if it be very ſtrong, it powerſully and effectually 
og Baie. or really — — is, parts that are unlike or ofdifferent natures. But all men know that 
the Liver is ſo much hotter then the ſtomach, as bloudy parts are hotter then thoſe without bloud; for the 
Liver is a fiethy how ell and the ſtomach a membranous w herefore the heat of che Liver divideth the Ali 
rag 58 To 


liment into more particles, which the weak heat of the ſtomach cannot doe, 


—_ * http a 


2 1 
i 


— — 
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QUEST.A19, The Cantrovenſies of the third Book; 

Mo this ciicacy of the Efficient may be added as we (aid the diij | of the matter; tor liquid things The 2. ſrom tht 
. —. caſlly aſtered then folid: naw the Ramach receiverh 2 when it is 'olld which wich — diſpoficion of 
Jbour it boileth, breakethyand altercth ; hut the Liver receiverh ic already attenuated and wrought into de matter. 
an equality, when it is no great labour to ſeparate diſſimilar and Heterogenie parts, or being ſepurated to 
drive them into their proper receptacles. | , 


— 
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| ; Qu EST. XI. Wheber the Stomach be nauriſbed by the Chylus, or by Blow: 


Inally that we may paſs from the ftomach, we will end with that controverſie which is a- Divers opini, 
mongfſt Phyfitians concerning his nouriſhment; Some there are who think that the Stomach and 9* — | 
the Guts are nouriſhed by the Chylus, ſome by crude or raw bloud not laboured in the Perenthyura prune ny * 
or ſubſtance of the Liver; but only having an inchoated mitigation in the branches of the port or t ; 

zee vein. 11 ; a nn 

of Avicen thought that the utter coat was nouriſhed with bloud and the inner with Chylus. Zoar writeth Avitex 

that the upper or nervous part is nouriſhed with the Chylus, and the lower which is more fleſhy , with Zee. 

bloud.We with Galen determine, that the whale ſtomach, as all other membranes, is nouriſhed with pure 92/en. 

bloud, which hath had bis utmoſt and per tect elaboration in the Liver. For the proof whereof beſide the 

vulgar andoverworn argument which Ppyfitians uit, theſe ot no light moment may be caft unto the heap. 

he firſt is taken from Diſſection, becauſe through all the coats of the ſtomach and his two orifices; 1. Reaſon. 
there appear-hotable and abaundant veins diverſly ditperſed which doubile.s were not idlely or in vain or- 

dained by Nature, neither yet to tranſport the Chy lus to the hollownels ot the Liver, how tocver Bauhixe be 

conceited, (unleſſe happily in extremity of hunger) for chen they ſhould carry it raw, not yet having recct+ 

vod his perteftion in the guts. L od ; | 

Moreover if the veins were _ ly appointed for the tranſportation of the Chylus, it being made ra- 

ther in the bottom then at the r tap of the ſtomach, there ſhould have been more veins and more 

conſpicuous in the bottom then in the top, which experience teacheth us to be otherwiſe ; for the hole 

baſis and circumference of the upper mduth is incompaſſed with an ample veſſell called C Mis ſtomach ica 

or the garland vein ut the ſt becaute the coats of the orifices are thicker then thoſe of the bottom, and 

therefore need more plentiiull Aliment. We retolve therefore that theſe veins were ordained for the nou- 

riſhment of the ſtomach but we will under- prop this reaſon with a ftrongee. | 

In the Chylus although it be laudable and well dilpoſed, yet there remain ſame unproficable and excre- 2. Reaſon, 
mentitious parts; to wit, Ch „Melanchaly, and whay or urine, which cannot be 1 ed or purged 

therefrom but by the heat af the Liver. Naw nothing can nouriſh perfectly unleſs it be cleanied from thoſe 

recrements ; how therejoreſtall the Chylus not yet defeated, be ſaid to be convenient Aliment for the ſto- 

— pry rw Galen ſeemeth to intimate when he (aith; That zotbang can perfeciiy naur iſb which bath not paſſed Caen. 

thro tbe cencactien:. 6 f | * | 

＋ chird argument to prove our aſſertion, hat the ſtamach is nouriſhed by bloud, is becauſe thoſe crea- 3* Reaſon. 
tures that mew themſelves up all winter in holes and racks and ſuch ſccret places are iiouriſned by bloud, 
and not by Chylus, becauſe all that time they feed not at all. The infant like wiſe as lottg as it is contained 
in the womb, hath his tamach without controverſie nouriſhed with pure bloud brought unto it by the 
umbilicall vein. Hereto Valet ius in his Controverſies anſwers, that the ſtomach is nouriſhed by the more 
crude or raw part of the Mothers bloud which is not much unlite unto Chylus. But as well might he ſay, 
that the Brain, the Boncs, and all the Membrants have their refection — bunt they are nouriſticd 


with Flegmatick and erude bloudu. | | 
Furthermore, in great weakneffe of the ſtomach and loathing of meat, that the patient ſhotild not ut- 4. Reaſon, 

terly conſume, we preſcribe nouriſhing Clyſters of the beſt ſorts qt ficſh,Capons, Patridges, and ſuch like 

bailed to a broath. This liquorarriveth not at the ſtamach, but is ſuckt away by the Veins of the guts, and 

tranſported ta tha Liver where it attainerh the form of bloud, and aſter being carried in the yeingas in wa- Hon Clytets 

ter-courſes unto t 1 —— — and refrecheth them. Now who will ſay, that at this time doc nouriſh. 


Veſalius diſs , 


proved. 


the tomachis nouriſhed by Qhyluswhen there is no chplification therein? and yer I hope they will u 
deny chat iris then s well as che other parts. Finally,this opinlon of ours may he demonſtrated 5. Reaſon, 


fimilitude ar curreſſ 


| ncy of the nouriſhmentoforher parts like unto itzand therefore ic 
the membranous parts ot the 


Body are nouriſhed by bloud, why ſhould the ſtomach among all the reſt b 
Wẽe doe thercmore concludt, thai the Stqmachis nouriſhed by bloud, and that not only having 
an inĩtiationor rudiment in the Port ·vcins, but laboured and perfected by the power and efficacy of the Pa< De 
reuchyma or ſubſtance of the Liver. i £1 Mun | Thiel tedfons © 
Notwꝛi theſe things are ſo, ſome learned 1 Re Peige and Lau“ who $roch 55 
2 y . hell conten 1 p Stom ach be nouriſſied 0 a 10. . 
f — ſatisfaction. 1 | novriſ w 


„ Nen 8 Chylus. 
| they oppoſe che authority of Galen, who in his third Book ofthe natural facultles, and in Fl 
the Uie of partsin plain  teacherh, chat che ſtomach hath his refeftion and nouriſiment 
by the Chylus. For anſwer to Galen, out of Galen we ſay, that there is a double nouriſhment ; the one per- Anſwer. 
fe& which is Ajimilation,the no be roars and accompliſhment of natures endeavours in this kind; the other CA expourt- 
"a „as it were the Age or imitator of the'former,whichis a kind of che part coticeivethi from a dl. 
b flomach according to Galen is refrefhs 
< e Chylus, not n former. lr Rüth: ne 3% f οα, "#K/JIO7 21 
| Sonny that no branches ofthe Hollow velnare derlved unto the ſtomach and the guts, but Second. 
only certain {mall rills from the Gate · vein, who have but one uſe, which izz to tran{port the'Chylug infmͥÿ e 
the Liver, and therefore (ſay chey) the organs or inſtruments of autrieion are not nouriſhed. with blowd *-* - 
| | perteted 


-, 


7 
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perfected in the Livcr (for there is no commerce by veſſels between them) but on — 4 wich Chylus. This Ar- 

Anſwered, gument I take to be very idle and ſrivolous: for if only the rivers or channels of the Hollow - vein did 
contain Alimentary Bloud, and the branches of the Gate-yein were only ordained to tranſport the Chylus, 
then ſhould the Spleen, the Meſentery, and the Kell be like wiſe nouriſhed with C jou — — they have no 
allowance of Veſſels from the hollow vein. In like manner the great guts ſhoul Hate Chylus into 
their nouriſhment,in which ĩt is certain there is nothing contained but the excrements, the juyce — be- 


tore drawn trom them. 


Third. Thcirthird Argument is taken from Diſſection, becauſe (ay they) the Veins doe only open at the Sto- 
| wach, and are not diſſe minated through his coats, and theretore they ſuck juycr-from it, rather then nou- 
Anſwer. riſh it wich their on allowance. But (alas the while) what new Anatomy is this? Is there not a double 
Gaſtrick or Stomach · vein ſtretched through all the Coat of the ſame ? me, the inſertion of cheſe 

and other veins is altogether alike. 
Fourth, The fourth argun ent is that of the learned Aran The Organs (faith he) of the firſt concoction are more 


* and are framed of far impurer 0 then the Fleſh and therefore ĩt is ſit they ſhould be nouriſhed 
| ſo with impurer juyce, before it is co in the Liver. Bur this reaſon draws many ablurdities with it; 
Anſwer. tor the bones are more ignoble then the ſtomach or the gutt, and colder by far, and yet are nouriiſhed 
bloud conveyed unto them from the Liver by the Hollow-vein,yea,and almoſt all the Membranes cold 
bai . h they be, doc draw chat dloud and no ocher, which is n concotted i in the Livers parenchy« 
ma or .ubſtance.- 
Fiſt. The fift reaſon followerh,which they put great confidence in, and it is ſuch · If the Sromtach be not nous 
riſked wich Chylus, how then cometh it to pals, that 2 upon the taking of Meat both hunger and 
Anſwer. chirſt is appeaſed ? We anſwer, that there is a Double hunger, one Naturall, and another Animall: the Na- 
A double kun- turall is without ſenſe, and placed in the particalas ft the body. The Animall is with moſt 
ger. — Aenie, and proper only unto the Stomach,yea to the mouth N the firſt is ed only by 
Aſſimilation ; the latter, becauſe it is a Galen of apprehenſion of Divulfion, when the ceaſeth, then 
it is alio appeaſcd. Upon the eat n h of the ſtomach preſently fallech, becauſe 
the . being filled, his Sulden and compreſſion ceaſeth: but the naturall hunger is indectl ap 1 
ſomewhat when the inward coats are moiſtened as it weewicks eaſant dew, yet not altogether 
perfect Aſſimi lation, which is not accompliſhed without ſome dl ce or interpoſition of time. Thus far 


their arguments, 
Gain amiß in- Now becauſe Galen ſaith, that t whatſecver nouriſbeth muſt off brough three n: _ to ſave his own 
— by F Stake, would interpret Galen as if he meant uche of 2 of 1 as in a thou- 
Verga. ſand places he witnefſſcth that bloud alone is the fit and convenient wc 
A quint con- Againgto eſtabliſh his falſe Opinion, he coinerh very cunningly,a th men fall he parts in the nouriſh- 


ceu of Veiga, ment of the Stomach. The firſt, faith he, is Chylification, which 1s made in the — 69mg the ſecond, is San- 
guification,and performed in his Veins : the third, is Aſſimilation, which is accompliſhed in his coats. So 
that his plealure ſorſooth, is that the * is ſucked by the Veins, in them they are turned into Bloud,and 
from them again are they drawn by the Stomach forhis nouriſhment. - 


Whereiniss Eut in this Triple taigned Concoction, there is a threefold errour. For firſt, it is moſt! drein, that the 
threefold cxror, bloud by no means becometh — but by contaction or touching the Parenchyma or Fleſh of the Liver. 
I (ce no reaſon why the Chylus ſhould be tarher drawm by the wein, then by the Coats of the St „ 
there be ſo great ſimilitude of ſubſtance betwixt the Chy lus and his Membranes. 


Finally, it the Chylus were to be drawn by _ ſeins, & there did get ſome radiment of bloud, it follow- 
eth neceſſarily that the Stomach is not immediately nouriſhed by Ch . dar'Þ bloud. And ſo much con- 
cerning the Appetite, Situation, and Conſent of the — of thi Scomachgaa ſo of the ChyBcation and 
nouriſhment ot the Stomachi it ſelt. Now | Mr we co che Liver. 


— 


QUEST. XII What ir the Nature o « pint end whether the Liver dv breed or get a Naw rk Dy 


Ecauſe in the School of Phyfitians the Controverſie concerning the naturall ſpirits'is ſufficiently 
bandyed, Iwill not ſpend much time in a thing ſo notorious : only for their ſatisfaftion to 
whom theſe ſubtilties are moſt range and leſs obvious, Iwill giverctaſte or ſhort naſa concern- 
ing the nature of ſpirits. -. . 


Galen in his tixt Book of the Uſe of La ;defincths ſpicir to be'4 certain exhalation of benign: or or: wel-diſpeſed 


Galen. bloud,: The Stoickes call it, The 2 be ſoul and the body; for the diſtance is not ſo berween the 
Whaz a ſpirit higheſt Heaven and the loweſt h, as i id difference bet wixt the Soul and the Body. It was therefore 
FE very Ne that a ſpirit ſhould | 


morrall ſoul, not indiſſol e bond) the Divine ſoul n | 

and the morrall ſay it is an Aetheriall body, the ſeat and band of heat and faculty, and the prime jutrumens whereby all the 

body are joyn- ſunctions ot the ſoul are rmed. dae eee. rr 
N lcgaidion of becauſe of his tenuity and divine manner of working, for by his nature and is mecrly! 

A definition of mentary. Our definition of a ſpiric ſhall be this, 4 wrongs dare i e rges egy wad 10 

vapour, and the vehicle orcarriage of the Faculties of the . tf 

Hippocrates. That it is a body Hippocrates wirneſſ: ch, When he reckons it in che number * thoſe things uhereof che 

That they are body is compounded or he he divideth the body into Continentia,contents,O: rene, that is, into 

ous 


2 Spirit. 


corporall. s containing, contained, and ſuch as move with a kind Another . — that 
bene e becauſe it ſtands in need of a channell or paſſage wherein i zbecaa(c 
it di the r eth · a place; N the we is dead, 
Like the wind. both the ball of the eye is cor d or wrink led, and the Membranes thertof doe alſo fall, being no more 


An inſtance. Ul by the beans of the — It is therefore a body, but the fine ſt n ſubſtance ne 


* 
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this Little world. For as the wind it paſſeth and repaſſeth at his pleaſure, unſeen, but not unfelt; for the forc 
and incurſion thereof is not without a kind of violence: ſo the ſeed although ic be thick and viſcid, yet paſſerh 
chrough veſſels which have no maniſeſt caviries; the reaſon is, becauſe it is full and as it were hoven with ſpi- 
rits. Galen in bis third Book of Naturall Faculties, faith, That bleud thin, vapeur is thinner, and Spirits thinneft of all. Galen. 

I laid moreover, that i was alwayes in motion, ſor the 9 moved, not by another only That the ſpi- 
as the hamors (which whether they be drawn or driven are alwayes moved by a power without theni- its are in per- 
{elves; but Al. of themſelves; that is, by an inbred principle of their on. So that there is a double origi- ** motion. 
Wee ſpieits motion one homcbred, another but a ſtranger: by the homebred principle they are mo- cj ry; prin- 
ved as the flame upward and downward, as Goten teacheth. pward, becauſe light; for they are ſiery and — 7 
airy: and den- Ward; toward thetr nouriſhment, If eicher of theſe motions be hindred, the ſpirit js, cor- How the ſpirits 
rupted, and chat by conſumption orextinction; by conſumption for want of nouriſhment when it cannot te corrupted. 
move downward ; extinction from his contraries, "when it is choaked by cold and-moiftare becauſe it By conſamp- 

Pp f at 


cannot move upwards they are moved by an external principle, ehen they are drawn hither,or driven Dy Carton, 


- 


thicher. They are driven, | Natucall from the Liver, the Vital! from the heart in his Sy ole, the Animall Hoy the ſpirit 
from the Brain when ivy coupe Thorns Sumo ghtnarerdl byche veins, the vicall by the ela are driven, 
pay fe Et terial? blouch ehe Animall very my leſra part be affected either with pain Her drawn. 
or pleaſure. For in ſuch a caſe neither doth the v of the object ſuffer the faculty to reſt, nor the heat 8 


ceale to draw the ſpirĩti unto it. The ſpires cherefore have a body moveable. N 
It followeth in ieion, that ey are engendred of bloud and a thin vapour; ſo that they liave a part. 

double matter, an jon of the blot air; and therefore it is, that all our ſpirits are tar agony Whereof Spi- 

A hi peel nition de We aſe of cis ar ing 
The laſt part of the definition defigneth the uſe of the ſpirits, being the laſt & final cane for which they Tbe ug oc 


were ordained. For the ſpirits are the vehicles or carriages,not of the foul, but of the faculties thereof; for Spirit 
if the e Nerves be tyed, the life, motion and ſenſe of the parts to which theſe veſſels Binding of the 
paſs,docin abate and axe in a ſhort time utter hy extinguiſhed upon the interception of the ſpirits, not veſſels inrurcep- 
ot the faculties emſel vez WI ch are incorporeall, cauſe the band or tye doth neither interrupt the con- _ not * Fa- 
tinuicy of the veſſell with his original, neither yet his naturall diſpoſttion. And this is the nature of ſpirits n 
o ſome fpirits are ingenit or in- bred, whichfare ſu many in number as there are ſeverall kinds and nt 
ſorts of parts 9 —— influent, which flow as it were from divers F. ouritajns, and ſerveto rouze and raiſe u 3 
the ſleepy and gre nn of the former. Concerning the number ofthe influent ſpirits, Phyſiti- opinion, that 
ans are àt f | ce n | Argeneriu⸗ thinketh that there is but one ſort of ſpirits, be- chere is but one 
cauſe there is but one ſoul, and ts but one organ, one bloud and one air which is breathec in. But * ſpirits, | 
the Ancients far yoo rag have ded three of ſpirits;becauſe there are three faculties of the the a — 
ſoul, the che Vital, and the Anitmall; principles, the Brain, the Heart, and the Liver; and that there arg 
three kind of Veſſels, Veins ies, and Sinews. \ * i Is; | "three ſorts af 
That there is an Animall ſpirit, beſide that Galen inculcaterh it in ſundry places, many reaſons do evi&t. Spirirs, 
For to what purpoſe elſe was the brain hollowed ax bowed into fo many arches? To what purpoſe are 1 
thoſe intricate mazes and inths of (mall Arteries, which.in the Brain we call Rete nlirabilt, the won- x 
derfull Nerve? And why are the finews propagated into ſo many branches? But of this we ſhall have oc- 
cafion to ſpeak more hereaſter, as alſo ofthe vitall which no man yet ever oppoſed, and of which the Poet 
maketh mention, ealling it a Divinity: | | | 
Eft Deus in nobi, agitanite celeſcimus il. 
In i there is a ſyirit ſeated, TS 28 ILL 
9 Me hire hath bez Bae Ae | | 
Only concerni natural] ſpirit ome difference, many labouring to blot bis name : 
out of * . arguments we wil here cite before the tribunal of Realon to be how they acquit 2 
themſelves. Firſt they ſay that the naturall | Gait ee no vehicle or weftage, becauſe it is inbred in eve: ſpirit. | 
ry 2 which they avouch Galen. Again, there is no matter whereof this naturall ſpirit ſhould be 1.0e 2 75 
made iſe there be no veſſels whereby air may be conveyed unto the Liver ; neither is there any place 2 mtb. & in 
for his generation, there being no ſuch cavitesin the Liveras are in the Heart and the Brain. Adde hereto 1. phat” 
that there be no currents or channels to be fourid whereby it ſhould be led gh the body: for the coars 2. Neaſon. 
of the veins aretoo thin to hold or contain an atheriall Spirit. And truly Herophilay well conceiteth that 3. Reaſon, 
therefore the Artery is manifold (ix fold faith he) thicker then the vein, becauſe it was made to contain 4: Reaſoa. 
= ſpirics, which by reaſon of their tenuiry,ifthey had not been incloſed within ſtronger wals, wouldeaſily Her bill. 
ave vaniſhed away, : Rh 5 
Moreover — the ſpirits, as Hippocrates ſaĩth, have in them akind of nimble violence and impetuous , Reisen 
motion, if they were contained within the veins, they would make the veins to beat as doe the arteries. Fi- 1 
nally, ifit be granted that the ſpirits doe paſs and repaſs through the veins, yet with what nouriſtunent ſhal 6. Reaſon.” 
they be preſerved ? For ith the great Dichator Hippocrates, is nouriſhed by moderate cold; now there is Hippocrates, 
e 
"Theſe a ike are the a ts whereby is nat irit, which if be wei | 
in equal balances wilt be ſound too light to fway A li eee Þ or firſt, 92 — — — bay 
lutely deny that there is a Naturall ſpirit, only he caſteth in a doubt as it were by the by, as alſo he doth ments. 
concerning the 8 the fift chapter of the 12. book of his Method, when yet notwithſtanding it is To the firſt, 
beyond all controverſie that it is contained in the Arteries, But more 2 in the fixt of che ſe of Ports, den. 
he writeth that there is a ſpirit contained in the veins pet are there but few of them; and thoſe dark as be 
faith and bloudy. We confeſs that there is a naturall faculty bred and fearcd in every part, but becauſe the Tha | 
hear and naryrall ſpirit of che parts whereih this inberd faculty dock confift Is bm certain like's fugitive 5 om - 
and dull or ſtupid; it ſtandeth in need of another influent yet likeunto it (elf, whereby ir might be ftirred dy. 
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The Arabians 
conceit. 


Hippocraies,* and repals thr 


there is no nee 


To the third. 


ole bowells only which were ci. 
affoi rt togeth | | bel and aboundant 
ſource of inatter, ſtood in nced of an ample cavity wherein it would be either treaſured and ſtored hen it is 
reccived or wrought and framed whenitis to teen The xitall ſpirit as it is very fine and thin and 
therefore quickly exhauſtedʒ ſo it behoyed that it ſhould as ſodainly be 663% "nan 0 q chat there might neither 
want plenty for neceſſity, nor abqundance for ſodain expence : it was therefore neceſſary t it ſheuld have 
- a largecavity or Cauldron wherein it ſhopld be boiled and prepared for, uſe 3 45; We ſee Nature provided 
Why the veſ large and ample veſſels for the nouriſhment of the Lungs, becauſe of their continuall motion; which requi- 
ſels of the reth a ſupply anſwerable to the expence: but the naturall ſpirit. as it cannot ſo ſodainly ſpend it ſelt, © 
Lungs are there was no need of any aboundant affluence thereof, and therefore the beds or webs of the yeins were tith- 
large. cient for his generation. 4 wad Þ Nee ds | Moe wb03-4 
Tothe fourth, Fourthly,whereas they ſay;that the thin coats of the yeins are too weak to gun and ſafe-conduRt the na- 
turall ſpirit;zwe anſwer in a word, that à thick and groſs ſubſtance or dull priſoner is eaſily held in durance. 
To the fift. To the fiſt argument we anſwer, that the veins are therefore not moved, becauſe the faculty of pull 3 
is not derived untothem from the heart; ſor we doe not think that the arteries are moved by the heat 
ſpirits which they contain, but only by a vitall faculty ſtreaming through them by irradiation from the 
heart, as we ſhall prove hereaſter. e : 2 „ r 1 
To the lat. Finally they ask how wethink theſe ſpirits ſhould be nouriſhed? we anſwer that it is by tranſpiration which 
reſerveth, refreſheth, and maintainethtliem, tor every vcin hath his artery pain i I him continually, 
| dethe manifold imbracements.and inoculations, whereby they are as it were wedded one unto another. 
The Concluſ- We conclude therefore that there is a naturall ſpirlt, the vehicle or guide of the naturall faculty and' of the 
Ay thicker ſort of the bloud which is from the Liver diffuſed into the whole body, ons 
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QUEST. XIII. Whether the Bladder doe draw the Choler unts it for bis Nouriſhment. 

Hat there is a ſmall Bladder tied to the hollow part of the Liver, repleniſhed with a yellow bitter 

juyce which we call Choler or Gall; there is no man ignorant who hath touched Anatomy, as they 

lay, but with his upper lip. But whether this juyce doepaſs unto the bladder of its own accord, or 

de drawn by the bladder, or ablegated and ſent by the liver,it is not altogether ſo maniſeſt. That a 

meer Elementary form ſhould lead it by a kind of inftin& or Naturall choice (for ſome choices may be natu- 
rall) or election unto that place,I think few men of reaſon will ayouch. More likely it is that it is either 

Galen. drawn or driven; Galen is tor both, ſo is reaſon alſo; although Falpias that ſubtle and oculate,Anatomif, | 

Tallpiu. contendeth that it is only driven from the Liver and not drawn by the Bladder , to whom and his argu- 


ents il] ſet our feet in the next iſe, . 
That the cho- WP „Ad- C43 er 


"owt; rare t the choler is driven from the Liver, the very nature of the juyce doth ſufficiently prove; it ĩs an ex- 
from tbe liver. crement, in his whole nature and quality hurtfull and noxious, to the Liver eſpecially; and therefore it 
Wby the blad- ought to be avoided and that ſooner and with more expedition, then the other two excrements, becauſe his 
der —— ſharp provocations are more offenſive, and for that — — the receptacle of choler is tyed or faſtened cloſe 
qa to the upon the N the liver, but the ſpleen and the Kidneys which receive the other two, arè ſet further off. 
Thariris Aggin that this choler is drawn by the bladder of gal, Galen teacheth in his 4.8 5,Books of the Uſe of Parts; 
drawn by the and befide,thefafhion and conformation of the bladder it ſelf and his paſſages do aboundantly perſwade us 
bladder of gall, thereunto;for becauſe there be divers cholggconduits bending rather down to the guts then to the bladder 
Galen. whoſe ſite is higher; unleis the bladder had a peculiar and in-bred traction; undoubtedly the choler would 
rather fall down into the guts then ariſe unto the bladder. The bladder therefore Pas this bitter juyce, 

and tharfincere without admixtion of any more benign or pleaſant humor. | th 
But whether this traction of the Choler by the veſicle or Bladder be for nouriſhment, or from a certain 
conſanguinity betwixt their qualities, or rather by a hidden and unknown propricty, it hath been a. queſti- 
Iobert. his epi- on of old, an yet is not determined upon recoed. Laurentius Jobertys ſets forth a paradox concerning this 
nion. matter, wherein he determineth this bladder is nouriſhed by Gall, as the Spleen by Melancholy, and the Kid- 
n Bev ſereus or whayie bloud, which opinion may be eſtabliſhed by theſe reaſons. Firſt, it is an axiome in 
| Gates, © Philoſophy and Phyſick, which Galen often incultateth and urgerh in his Books of natural! facaltics, That 
; nothing draweth for the drawing it ſelf, but forthe enjoying of that which is drawn, that is to ſay, all traction bath 

22 Ay end 15 W 10 it was 3 4 | 

ow t er draweth the choler:to what end ? No doubt for his nouriſhment ; and this the colour 
of the bladder perfwadeth , which is altogether yellow by reaſon of the choler aſſinflated unto it. 
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Secondly, "The Veins chat ate ate &. perſed and diſſeminated theo ats of the Veſicle ace ſo (mall and 
hey thats: rgans eye i U them! wech h therefore far them * 777 6 cial ly thei pal part 
5 ben W Gen Witn chat the Lungs are tguriſh oler, Why £ ce 


hi er a more ignob be nouciſhed wi | more impure choler ke and fuch like 3 th. 
aücente d 0 e eres MN of the chol Cr 7 N forms of the bladder. 
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think that ih che 5 39h 


this traction whereof we 
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{oy other end e hiet it is undetrikerr 9 85 not formouriſh- "i ri hod by ws 
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Galen in bis 5.Book 45 the uſe of Parts and the 7, Chapter kiretu, tat bork che bladders becauſe uche 
e i le i oe Cone 
eſſels Jah Il | F 
i ef . 14. Es 2 k 4 . double Hin 8 bare Greg) —— Acne 
per? He er 


"made __ things ou: of Galen, 


co be co — 65 Ae 15 805 1 Airiftitjenchy the lame. T theft au- Kealens 
thorkties map ule en is by alirmilution'y beit choler 

cannot be 1 536 bfhis' +4 „Pub alle m his 

quality diſt alen andy ee er who bold eee 

A fecond Seb „Why chen were the ty Ci 

ſtick twins or veins which lead 2 5 his nowriffonent?] confi they 


011 ab ons 7 0 ] non fok the nutte of 10 
ſma an n 4 an 8 ; JOS F 
* ry == another 5 n 0 fakes ore ded ere — 
e choler ellowill ze un * not ai 
well upon.the 4 For the C | Face whi ir tot toticheth the Bladdtt of 8 hay Tae 
yellowiſh ie or eat ugh yellow ceabounding the feln; 10 will zument. 
lay for all 18 is 5 0 by choler? Arid w they compare the nouti —.— the 
Lungs ace r of g forget | ch6ler is one thing aud cholerick bloud another. Thie Lungs To the third. 
indecd | 8 out that Is very is very l 8 Y to a arg ak in the left ven- 
tricle ode heart, 5 excrementitior > choler no. ic tov | 
Ifthey ob apa 5 Wi dueys are nou wicht exc re 8 and feculerit Obidion. 
ys the other ich an d whayie;we anſwer, that we will make any man jue ch there be the Aniwer. 
ike reaſon of all theſe de Kidng app the Spleen, and this Bladder:For aAlbeit the Fei oth draw un- 
to it reh bloud, ſerous excremenr, yet are not theſe pure and 5 ; for their vel 


ſels, to — * the Sp Nick verge. and thi Emulgent ee ow we may remember lat Galen Galen, 


_ faith, that chaſe pay which draw any ce through ample 5 large orifices cannot It pure How the 
and fincere ; the Spl d t the Kidn doe Ara their excrements mingled wich much ſpleen and 


benign and alimentary bloud, wir bloud they are nourithed, but the unfayory eXerement the kidneys are 
ſeparate and avoid. Bui Bur the Bladder Mk unto it ſe | fincere choler not mixed or adulterated Qorithes- 
with any other humor,as well becauſe the narroneſt o not admit any thing thitker,as alſe 


for that the attraction » ſtirred mh a familiarity N the bl Hader and the humor. It remaineth theres 
fore cleared as we hope, that the bladder draws "the choler for his nouriſhment. 

If it be demanded w hy 1 5 it draweth it ? We anſwer, that Calen ht it was by reaſon of NE Galen, 
rity and fimilitude between them to us unknown, it may be alſo incomprehenſible. For as the Load-ſtone 
draweth i iron, and Amber chaffe; ſo the bladder draweth choler, with whoſe * nce it is delighted and 
tickled as it were with a ſeniſe of pleaſure. For ſo wh faith in the 16 1 of the 5 Bock of the Us Parte; 
Cheler it drawn by the Bladder, 13 rtaſen of « commenion of qualities. For as long as the Ctrature is alivethough he 
live very long, yet alwayes jo 5 is choler contained in the bladder of Gall, yea and after death, if uk will 
kecp che Galt ng, we may reſerve it beſt in his en bladder; neĩther ofthem ſuffering violence by other W gall keep 
in any reaſonable alt of k bor thoſe things that e and as it were akin, will not offer violence eb Ain his” 
one to another. own bladder, 

Ifany queaſie ſtomach ſhall ask the queſtion how the bladder can be Aelighted with ſuch an 3 Obiecton. 
whoſe rage & acrimony is fo fierce that if it ſtay but à little in the guts it ulcerateth them; and if ic he poured 
into the habit of the body, by irritating the panicle or fleſhy membrane it ſtirreth up a rigour or generall 
ſhivering? how 2 er which is membranous and therefore of exquiſite ſenſe, ſhould not feel acri- a 
mony ox, ith fo impure a humor? We anſwer firſt with Liveretive, Thit Nature covereth mam things Anfwer. 
under a yorbeo vail, & 1 in this great Univerſe the 1 for poor and antipathics of things are ſecret N re Lucretiw. 
derful. Again, the Bladder is deliphced with the Raad ence of the choler, & therefore is not and tis h 
2 Haply alſq becauſe it is uſed to it, it is not a ran ob 3 ſo thoſe men that are CY to poiſon, 
doe not Ache poyſonous power wer thereof, and a eth wellnigh the Artery, whereas ful Cuſtom taker 

cups Klee the anch Again/the ſtomach is pa le. a licele — guts vn ge thereby with cruel! neg ſenſe, 
torments but jibe Lungs becauſe they are accuſtomed unto it, doe fwallow the air in great aboundance and Similirude. 
are refre 


Thoſe wen that will not admit of Ces or ee se tpg the cakes and che bladder, 
doe refer the cauſe of this Traction to the and — ofthe univerſall Nature; to 
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Fae accu 42 10 e ce Hitor: 
.Trocles. He fit found out L e the m. 
FS dedas it were. inathou:and EE es ich 1 Nic and b to 21 in 
Dangerous to Hiſtories of the Vulcles Sine c a dach ry N this great learned man in his 
8 72 7570 
vary from the tion of the e deſchibeth whereby t 
mcg _——— only of e din Se there are tw o gall, F 
The two al. ancient pinionand in IS, : one 
ſages of 7g into the wget: jan ne tho! | GN pafſeth from EE 727 firſt the bladder 
— pu. bis o- drawerh, 8 50 60 by tail wh ; th ita ; late the 0 
mion. 5 1 55 | . ; 


recti. he Gr e Di 
into. Ang ge 8 88 : 

{tribution are 185 1 with Ab Cyl 110 | 

Ha ſhut.up.; leſt, ſaick he, th .chaler,, ſhox 

d, Nature hat tramed the b A 
niches gathered and reſerved 
eretore there be two things whi 

the Liver to the D ce ; the = 
Arguments 3-* from the guts wh 
Lainit Falopt lubſcrib 1 bag . au 

ſenſe, the two 20h. \dges. 75 2 

lay eee came and ſiruſture of Al co te is nothing 

cedentary; upon Goran ground and neceffary uſe.Now the uf "ws 9910 

is — he co caſuall, for it 2. chat the guts are diſtended with 10 es 

intercluded;but this happenerh rare tto ſome bodies, and thaſe of good conſtitution. Hegce i | 

follow.that the Bladder. muſi beunpraiabe a andidlely framed by nature,which 1 and Elk Mak | 
Nature ende- wil mer grant. For Nature at no time endeyoureth againſt the cauſes of dif but apaint 
— he ly and nceeſſarily ha ppe. Far it oxiginall determination of the great Artificer of this noble Fa-.. 
43 lng by to create a ſound and not 5 denen the ſoul: and therefore he generated the parts at the firſt 

8 han 100 themſchres,and not afterward or at adrenturegaſbeit one and the ſame particle have ys and di- 
verſe hy- uſes. 


The hap of The ſecond engine: which we e : theſe . eee N hack is 


evacuations. chat the Bilio it went to the out · let the Duadenum. For 

by . Guts,it would not move them to excretion, becauſt a lit- 
tle choler and that falling by roll ker Can bern too weak for this motion. Bur becauſe itis drawn by 
the Bladder there in gathered at aboundangly and at once powred forth into the wayes of the excre= 
ments, it moveth them to excretion by certain diſtance and with a kind of ſodainnels. 

Thirdly, unleſs we adrit the Traction of the Bladder,anda p whereby ie is contained and retaln- 
ed till a certaintime,what would it have ayailed it to he fe — om the bloud?For it it alwayes deſcend 
directly fromthe Liver to the Gut, then muſt it be again with the N. aud 1 it; tor the way 
is open, neither can the 148 rg of the e We ude the of ſo thin and 
ſubtile a bpmor.Again,if the ſhould return au aul when 15 to | 
is ſtopped, then 12 1 rb the dene 444. cen is evermore to be ſten in ſound 
2 bodies, Ag 7 — — e pages inte hos world be to 2 he choler as 
t were out of the way what n 910 a ca would ve ſery turn, 
the firſt i ct Ten as (Ang bein e off it thither but nes 142 _ 2 _— urthermore i — ina r had 
no power of Traction, why ſhouldthe choler rather return unto it unto er, when the paſſage to 
the veſicles is De ae For if there he nothing but a ſimple refluxion, it is moſt 
1 that ſhould be . the broader and the ſhorter way, which ſoeing it is not, we conclude chat ic is 

rawn. 

Finally, ifthe chaler di te and flow back and were not drawn, it would not be retained, 
but dilpatched away again in only roguagieae an as anunwelcome gueſt, and ſo this refluxion ſhould be in 
vain. Do if it be not familiar unto the bladder, h it not provokeit as irdoth the Guts and fto- 


Galen his ob Ree] Aaith Galen unburdneth not the gall into the ſtomach becauſe i it was offenſive; 15 if wich his bare 
jection cap. 4. . touch he nor) the guts to excretion, ſutely it would have overthrown the concoction of the ſtomach. Galen 
S de in Net. aeg on why the guts have two coats, and the bladders which contain ſo ſharp humors as the u- 
His own an- Tine and the choler but one a peece? he anſwereth himſelf, becauſe the choler is noiſome to the Guts, but 
wer. pleaſant and familiar to the Bladder, a litcle of it the Guts, and nat the Bla 75 ecauſe they 
E l gu: 
the reaſon. w Falq ius to was becau aw thatt . 
40 from the Liver . Bladder was 8 oblique, but direct and ftreight from the Liver to the 
1 Gut; and that therefore it could not arrive ſo ſoon at the Bladder by the crooked — as at the Gut hy 
«hich fellon- the ſtreight. Vet again me thinks this argument or reaſon ſhonld be too light to tranſport ſo wiſe a manzſor 
eth the ele- n of the expulſiye faculty is one, & that of the attractive another, & the motion ofthe Elementary 
mcnrary form, lorm different from them both. That mation which followeth the Elementary form is ſtreight and _ 


/ 
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and rather followeth the ſhorter, more e and ſtraighter cs. In the mot ion of tlie Tractive faculty 
which is from the ſoul, neither doth the obliquity of che withſtand it, nor the — or Ae of, The wilfive 


bich: for phl ic-be.heavy aſe E Cle y' Wag 
— ny — —— part ot the — 2 chat is wn hep pat ah 


ler is drawn by the bladder, the crooked his en he 
ti Liner roche i eee ele fo 2 tie 


rſt deſcend, and then aſcend... TAY! 
paſſage mu be G eee doe draw the 2 betauſe ie is familiar unto it wy 3 
chargeiir felt h en For b the lame pryp | ie awet! 


it — 5 2 a ar * c gte. | | 
and fure it n cont ancc in e > 4 4 2 — Wy Fogg g 
objefted by fo EN ioler, be e Ep 


1 10 . 


Now whereas it is 
have it ndt at all 
that would ſay the we ackno 
— — bi. , Abe 0 Feall 
iteth 2.de im. cap. 1 r 
— Hart an wy 2 is We hoe alſe 
— ts called 4 are t to hav 
livers. In Lubes Challe an. Iſland in the aud Sea neer G eck, 
double and very large. Finally, if as Falepiusthinkerh, ir be Be fo keys cl ay alma argu- 
trom the Liver to ee is the ſharter, let Him imine leave 5 — upon him his ment retorred, 
own weapon. It ſnall therefore, ſay I, return rom the Gut unto the 


then to che bladderybecauſe 
the paſſage is not ſo oblique,znd fo 2 will deve no ute at all of thebladder, if "ir be ol dcftifiared 
tor aDiverticle. | 


But let us at length pow A * 9 expe E 8 mewillexhible a N as 222555 often e 


found the ſame in our r gainſt Falopins 
— 3 e ae not x by ate Terr to beg from th Madl te to the The valves of 


chere paſſeth another hollow pipe: but none from the a Pert to the Live, at and in each of theſe the paſſiges of 
— srhery are Valves bender refluence of the 2 thisis ſo, way eaſily be ſeen! 17 Choke, 
put a pipe or bugle le eh, 5 pſtheLiver,and then blow i Blatlder will ſooner be Js 
t e 


then the Gut, becauſe be Liver to the e if you put your foto dl 
ä f ofthe Gut be diſtended, no chat of the Liver. 5 he choler 


W Jafter from tha Bladder to the Duodenum / 
To con the ett from rhe ofthe Lirer,cerinab the te mel 5 aclu- 
a certain time, and after in 4 NOV m—_ ae he Lirer n e ben. 
Guts. And this was the opinion ot the Ancients hap rye omar k of di Ae Gi — ippecrates, 
. received it wi Now Glen. 


where there is ſo a conſent of learned and wiſe men.joyned with the oh an Tam | 
not eaſily-drawn Se after the wor gd —— Cof aware aha oa Dalla 8 

But that there may be nothing wandngin 0 yoftheſop worthy our obſervations; that The d dupliciey 
here las cee e A d bee fouled N chat is, — on be two branches of the lower 
chereot, of which one to the bottom ofthe and the other to the Duadenum. Gelen made Suk of the 
mention of both theſe in his ſecond book of Temperaments, in arte parva: and Veſallus affirms that he ork Wali. 
once. Sometimes this channel l of choler is but one, and is by nature framed amiſs , being in ſerted in ſom 
men into the bottom of the ſtomach, in others below the Buodemum, the former ſort dot contin bot 

D continually avoid it by ; the firſt are called e irs Chdlerick upward,th e other Hip. de v. r 

mei un. Cholerich downwerd, both cholerick, (faith Galen ig that is) in habit or 4%. ane ih acur. 

To wake theſe a more plain, we nuſt oblerye that actortling ro Hippocrates and Galen there are 5 ldrte 1854 forts of 
of — . e 7 event or ren nature cholerick, is dither in Tem- en. * 
x cholerick, are hot above meaſure; ſor àhot A « cholerie⸗ 
© hole are called cholerick whoſe bladder of Gall is ſo Temper.” 


— C paſſage of 20 all, runs either to the ſtomach, or the empty gut, and yet! bath A Ace 
theſe thus habixually dl e e l : There is an elegant 3 * 
Galen in his Oo the cond Caf aft ;, incituled De vitins ratione in morbiz © ar, G, — 24 


concerning Paul the and Exdemae the Philo : the Rhetoritian was altogether Flegu-. 
| Gp wed wid qt ieee for the moſt part coſtiye: the Fhiloſopher had many cholt- 
rick evacuations vomit. All cheſe are called Bitions or cholerick by nature. There Bijou, by & 
rand 2 . eng, a temperament acquired,as by labour, warchings, bes IN rent. 
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Quksr. T5, | TheControverſies of the third Book, 1137 
freulent and droſſie bloudʒ the ſecond to ſolicit or call this bloud out of the Veins into whe ſubſtance of 
the Spleen; the third to ventilate or breath the naturall heat of che Spleen defiled and almoſt extinguiſhed | 
by ſo impure a commixtion, leſt it ſhould faint aud decay; and finally: to impart unto the Spleen the vital! 
diculty: Andfo'we fee how theſe notable Arteries are not without —— 5 Reaſqns ordained by Nature. 
As tor 3 which follow Splenetick Fade 2 n from the impurity ot the bloud, Anſwer to the 
faculent excrement, and are racher effec — in ſanguification then of the {mann of 
ft be pr Moree the Spleen had been oe he preparation of the vitall ſpirit, — 2 
fou nd.inall p 8 Mei late neceſſity for the mainte- tures may live 
oefofet now ls — cut up at Faris in F rance 2 their 


ip! eens. 
ſtory out of 
Lauenins, 


- de deny == —.— 
tt not to t ender vitall ſpitits 
8 — . ia Animalium, wing he faith has the Creme tha 
& layeggs ir 110 n chat it cannot lay e 
f ſmal — 
the uſe of the ſpleen. We will there- —— 
e | el ber che thick d 8 He blond a heron Nan ee. 
0 the t a ice bein up andexhauti- ing with the 
might be made pu re. This melancholy ney as ad pre of ic — and —— fa- =: Ay 
ſpleen ae ita fe it ſe 5 — and unmingled as the Bladder draweth choler;bur al- 
e ;' becauſe as we ſaid before, where the draught is made 
; 22 is Wo hoe eee with ſome other humor. 
t by the rs rs the ahoundance of Arteries doe a6teiuaee;, 
it Ilxe unto the 8 is nonriſhed with thepurer part thereof. This 
15 the Spleen ens tr ber nb Liver, bit i nouriſhed with thinner, Galen, 
* bottom ine felletb into the Hemorrhoidall veins: 
of Galen a weg PÞ tians concerning the uſe of the ſpleen, Confirmed by 
which Ol pes ty. to- prove by ſome It is moſt certain, that in che Liver there are — 
He bloud three kinds of &xcret chi and wörg ziry, which I immeth aloft and is The . 
called Chalet; another thicker & more 1 to che lees of wine, the — ph el N whayic. The 
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This receptacle is the ſtomach; ti r ec guts, nor the 1 — / nor iti higiches of chi hollow 
vein : it remainerh e that it mũſt be the ipleen, which recetvetꝶ Fiigeable ſp] branch from the 
trunk of the gate vein and the lower parts of the Lees 'An thereof is the co the Ipleen; From the co- 
which is almoRt in all creatures black or brownifh,asallo 1 obere :now ſack colour Ne any lour and taſte, 
part, ſuch is the humor that hath dominion therein. 

Moreover that the Spleen is ordained for the dring & purging of the lecs of the] Joud;cheſehings do 2. Argument, 
ſufficiently witneſs; Firſt,becauſe it is moſt ſubjett to ſcirrhgus. n of 
his ſubſtance, for ĩt is rare and fungous like afl e, ſmopth ſtone -. reaſon ot his veſ- 
ſels which are very large Wherefore 280 reaſon of t humor e con therein, wh 125 15 it were thin woul e 
neither beget obſt 5 nor 3 hardneſſes.This Gal teãcheth in thł 13. book of bis Nie wh: | 
The ſubHancegfaith he, ofthe Liver is very lyable to the ſcirrhus, Naturally -and' groſs juyce : _ Wh by the ſpleen 
ſubſtance of the ſpleen is more rare andopen then that of the Liver, hut yet is oftener aff iced with 7 tumors; cauſe of * is abe to 
« kind of 17 2 here with it is refreſbed. And in his — er of 15 ies 7 cines. The $) "es — 1 
hath amp es when eee frequen e groſs an lent Tumors. 
bloud? 15 f bei this chick e in his 5 Bok mort Gi nes kr the . * 

tay 


Kerb neck he een is the NN ke of . loud may't 
be able as CP, loud flowett; preſently back unto 3 Liver, 
2 — en : 
ſlage of gall is — the choler returneth into e Liver, The cauſe of 


* ellow Iaundiſe. For chis cauſe I think i ie way 2 che *be black and 
it is a known k. yellow jaundiſe 
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25. Spleen uur Aird, ibe Liver hold our Love. 

And the Divine Plato Aluding bereto, writeth that the Spleen is aced next unte the Liverto epi it al- 2 Plats 
wayes pure and bright and ſhining like a mirrour, fic to return che images of thoſe things chat light W 
upon it. 

But thereare man objected againſt the truth ofthis opinion which is feſdwädle we ſhould Objefion, 
anſwer and'diffoly ny ings pbj had been : been ordained for che drawing wad paiging ofchemelaritho 1 — 3 
then Nature would have provided ſome to lead it from the Liver ; there ſhould have c ö 
ſome c cavity to recelve it, and ſome wayes wr it might be thruſt forth. So there are” cerrajn 

3 paſſages 
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| _ Tis true indeed, that ſometimes a right chin, and purple bloud paſſeth away by the hemorrhoids, becauſe 
Externall and the Leeches ſuck that which. is res thicker Talks uſe of the ſtrai 0 the wound : or elſe we 
internall He- ſay that there are two Kinde of hemorrhoids, the oncexternall, the ot internall ; the internal ariſ 
morrhoides. from che ſplenick branch, and the externall fromthe Iliack: the firſt doe evacuate ill diſpoſed and fæculent 
bloud,the * empty. the turgid and full veins, and therefore the bloud that paſſech from them is pute 


= | QUEST.XVI.By what wayes the Melancholy juyce paſſeth from the Spleen to the bottom of the Stomach, end for what uſe- 


Lmoſt all Phyſitiansdo that a part of the Melancholy humor is diſcharged intothe ſtomach, 
but by what —— —— ey cannot ſo well accord. Auicen thought, that it is carri- 
edunto the mouth of the ſtomach by the C veingbefore it enter into the Spleen, Thi i « 

thin (ſaith he) that the light choler ſpuald be ſent drwnward unto the guts,to redeem the ſtomach from bis acri- 
aud the beavy and duli Melancholy ſbould riſe mwardto tbe mouth of Ee for the commodity thereof, Galen 
ſeemeth to have thought diverſly concerning this matter. In the 3. of Natural Faculties he writeth, that 
it paſleth from the unto the Kal, thence into the 2 them to the ora, and at length to the 
bottom of the ſtomach. In his Books of the Uſe of Parts,he opencth a neerer way, to wit, the Vas breve c veno- 
| Jem, — — ſhort or venall veſſell, reached from the uppermoſt branch neer the Spleen to the bottom of 

e Stomach. . | | 
In his Book of the Diſſeiam of Veins and Arteries, he afficmeth that this ſhort veſſell is not found in all 
* —_— creatures. For mine own part ({aith Laurentipe) I have alwayes obſerved it never to be wanting. This 2 
ſiage therefore being ſo ſhort and conſpicuous, is moſt like to he ordained to convey a part of the Melan- 
choly juyce,which is like unto the lees of Wine, into the bottom of the Stomach which could not be mi- 
Why the Me- tigated and aztenuated hy the power of the Spleen. Vet I will not deny but when this ſhore veſſell is ſtop- 
lancholy hu- ped, the groſs juyce returneth into the Splenick branch, and from it ſometimes into the Coronary 
2 AY 2 | why kane 5 imes into the n 8 5 2 * ering of he Meſente- 
into the be- IT. But hy ſhould this Melancholy juyce be ſent ck into the bottom of the ſtomach?. the common 
— of the Ros and true Apron that it is done to Ge up appetite, 705 1 is cold and ſowrez now all cold and. ſowre 
ö ' khings,becauſe they aſtringe or binde and corrugate or contract the mouth of the ſtomach, doe 7 — 

ass ; ap 
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appetice So Hippocrates in Epidennisdaith, T bat Water is devouring und Melancholy men are rect ehrers. "To Cold things 

chought that this Melancholy did not only by his aftriftion ſtir up appetite, but alſo — retention ad provoke 4 

concoction; and of the fame mind is alſo Galen in the 5, Book De V Partium, I ſtraightneth the ſlomach, and Erite how. 

contracleth it into it ſelf, and maketb it ſtraightly to embrace the meat, and to rerain it tiſ i — 5 aa, 
If it be objected, that it it ſtir uꝑ the n Nur ſhould haye_implanted the.venall veſſell Jnto the Gelen. 


mouth ofthe ſtomach;whith we determine to be theſear of appetite We anſwer, har not id placed Obie&ion- 


theprovidence of Nature, leſt 8 | — and prowoking the'miogch th ſtoma 4 Anſwer. 
—— a perpettrall and ravenotis te bj and ; 18 5 7 2 e —— How Quar- 
peach rnb re for the rane agues 2re 


orare | a 0 in Ip de- often caſed. 
clinatiom N nes 22 


"= is affe- tomach 
ene eee Simon ee wich. vein Malte bly fo Ul ede in 
mach berech parc ef the burchen. 1 
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Aufs ST, XVII. Howthoſe thet are FR CUP by Urlney nnd þ by whet n Wages — Sepſis 


Harall ſplenaick and melancholy ons do abound with Urine as wel th ority of 5” oceans 
res, as alto reaſon and experience — manger Hippocrates calleth the melancholy y 2 — callih the 
that is, Water, i his ſourth Book De bete, — he faith, Boththe man and the woman bade four Mclancholie 
kinds moiſtures, nn War Andi in his Book De Genitura, there are four kinds of humor water. 

Cholery Witer, and By Water all Interpreters anderſtand the Melancholy humour, And why. 

— all humors hath moſt or Urine ini it, for t is cold: wherefore when that aboundeth 

the naturall heat of the Spleen, the * the Liver, andn ur parts is waſted and diffolved, from 

whence proceedeth a —— racy” and waters. hereto that it bchoved this craſshumorto 

to be a weſtage or vehicle fhertunto. Common and daily experience Much ſucate 
addeth ſtrength to this opin Alon, in quartane Agues chere is much ſwear and much Water made, and me- and urine in 

lancholy men are all of his chem ſputatores maximi great ſpitters: therefore Galen out of Diocles in his 3. Book 8 

mw lacis of af reck ckoneth aboundance of ſpittle tobe che principall amongſt Hypothondriacall figns. =o ps ym 

is to be reſolved of, that — d do abound with ſerous humour. Furthermore — 

— it is by Urine, Hippecrates, Galen, Avicen, P adus, and Rhafs do teach, and we find it true in our How to purge 

dayly pr . Hippoctatesin his Book De imternis 22 writeth that the Medicines which are preſcribed ir. 

to ſplenetick perſons, ought to purge by the and in his Book De externic affeibus, he willeth that 

thole cholerick Patients ho have great and turgid S — and thercupon are ill coloured or troubled 

with malignant ulcers, ſhould have their Urine ne provoked The moderate Practitioners do cure the ulcers 

called ſceietyrhſca, which are contrafted or go th fault of the ſpletn, by diuretical and ee me- Ylecera ſcele- 


— that ity ade bo ach mobi urine dive: ws mrbiea;how 


eh an elegant Hiſtory of Bion, in the ond Bock of his Epidemia, and We ſecond Section. © cb AFB 
— aith he) did make much water without any re dente, andthe blaud iſſued out of bis left noſtrill, 84 bis Spleen was ſtory of Bicn. 
puffed up and bard. Galen in his ſecond ad Glautonem, cures Quartane Agues wich Diuretiall Medicins, 
=_ as provoke urine. The guts (faith he) ure to be purged 2 the fee er but the Spleen and the Kidneys by the Dine. 
he fate Galen in his Commentaries in ſextum Epi 42 black Urines are figns of a colliqua- 
de or reſolved Spleen. ' Avfren Fen. 15 tertit. When plenetich perſon ſalch he) de uſe much exerciſezthe melen:bal 1 
humor i "= derived to the paſſage of the ur ine, and the urines become black, And woo our ſelves have obſerved r ſplc- Experience, 
netick perſons to have recovered their health by a liberall = free p Fans on or evacuation of black urines. 
But we muſt obſerve that ſuch urines are not black in their proper {qu or, nor in their Generation "gr Black waters. 
thoſe according to Hippocrates in his Prognofticks, Prorrheticks and Aphoriſmsare all mortall, ſor Appen. 
bewray either an extraordinary heat torrifying all things as it were no a black Cinder, or elſe an extin- 
ction of naturall heat and a Aforticinium, that is, an utter ent beg the ide dg through a permixtion How Criticall 
of a black >; which the Spleen hath purged and put down black. 
Now by what I huh wayes this ſeron/ and 80 ice is bee the Spleen unto the Kid- The paſiages, 
nies, it is not hom are two kinds of veſſels diſperſed Suhrough the ſul ce of the Spleen; 
— rom he ln lenetick 1 and many Arteries. 
branch and the veins, chere is no communion unleſs it be afar off; for 
ep lenk beach ariſeth out of the trunk of the Port or gate-vein, but the emulgent from the deſcending 
of the cava or hollow vein : now between the hollow and the gate-veins we know there is no com- 
— unleſs it be by the mingling of their mouths in the ſubſtance of the liverz for ſome of the new wri- 
ters have obſerved many ſuch ions betwixt them inthat place. Wherefore if the expurgation or 
avoidance of this melancholy humbr be made by the veins, it muſt be returned from the ſpleen to the ates 
from the gate to the hollow, and the hollow to the emulgent veins, and ſo unto the Kidnies, 
Doe ee is p wade hp n e been 
n n is rather e by the Arterics e veins, © The moſt likes 
the humor contained n and more open be derived from it unto the emul- ly way. 
—.— en So the Empyici, on itici & peripneumonici, that is, ſuch as have ſuppurations in their cheſt, arc 
| eln che Ple mation of the Lungs, have che matter or quitture evacuated not through 
. veins drr : and r teach us that there is. more ſerous and whayie hu- 
mor contained in t L in the Veins. 
And for this reaſon 1 I t Arteries were made ſo large le, not ſo much to lead Whyhe emul- 
and bring down the virall f Ae dad been but ſmall, they 1 be terved that turn) as to j 
rge the whay I che on by the kidaies: for ſo Galen teacheth us in his 3. Boook De: Uſu 1, large. - 
Partium, and in bis Book againſt Erefiſtratus, And ſo much concerning the uſe of = Spleen, and the * 
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of theme ly unto ee and thoKidneys Now followeth tl that we ſhould treat of. the Kid. 
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pl. I ion there ariſe ecke des ee 8 2 olexick, | 
| ther Fall or Wal 0 and the ſerous or whayie; n 4 ormer as concoftion h 
the KidneJ* > brated arepurged away, but the third remaineth to conduct the thick and rd bloud, ht 
more eafily and free erty pe aſs into the narrow and threddy veins ; It was Wed meet that at length 
ving performed this hit office, ĩt ſhould alſo be ſeparated and rofitable* ſupertiuity,and dif- 
chark ed into his p receptacles. ; Theſe: es are the Kidaeys,. which is evident en D 
e owed . caves. or ens, and perforated or pierced through with m 1hy drai 
ning Pipes; $3 2 alſo becauſe of che continuity they have with the great Bladder of Urine by * tediatior 
bott 1 
8 WE hoe hes ation is made whether by the traftion of the Kidneys, or by the expulGve wer 
— eso the Veins, or e proper motion of the whay, or abr What other n it is not __ 
agrecd u 
Eraſiftratus. Erafiftr atus ; conceived that this expurgation ip als 
v 12 5 evacuated to another, that isto fa 1. F. F 
Hippeerarery any an to W 8 a Tk a 
| 7 6. De loczs affetiis conclu ingenle 6 
— 7 unto themſelves, not pure, but mingled wich blond c bloud is there — e appz 
Ariſtotle.” + or ance of the Kidneys like a dew after it is ee their ſubſtance; but 
ing eee Coty roi is 5 bei Epic 55 Hot becauſe of his . LE — 
certain fleſſiie caruncles ſtrutting out nipples o into very many pipes or 
. into a | membranous hollowneſ, as ĩt were 55 a Ciſtern, and out of it through the —— the 
Bladder. * 
New writes, Some of the new writers haye thong ; this expurgation of the whay'is not made by the Traction of the 
Vrine voided Kidneys,but only by the exp of the Veins : becauſeno 2 | 4 ſum Gente that is, for 


The uſe of the 
whayic humor. Y 


bythe expulſiõ the brewing? it ſelf, but that it may enjoy that which it draweth : but we, know at the Ki 
Their ba vg with the whay,neither with ſerous bloud, becauſe their ſubſtance is olid, and + and the fe- 
eur ker ans rous bloud very thin; and therefore theurine is for geo from bo the veins, by the p —— force of Nature, 
whichis cliber burdened with abundance thereof, or nou his ſaltneſs — acrimony. 
That there is 
no expulſion not alſo ſome wh defend the quite contraty, that ere is no uſe of eee e in chis expurgation, be- 
at all. cauſe then there ſhould be a compreſſion of the veins and arteries, the {being contracted and the 
1.Reaſon. Towermoſt relaxed, and by thar means not only the whay but alſo he ole maſs of bloud ſhould be da 
ven down into the Kidneys. 
2. Reaſon. Again n, the ſituation ot the Kidneys ſeemeth to contract this conceit of gulf; for if that had fu 
their end, then their fitteſt poſition had been direfly under the hollow vein ahd the great artery, and not at 
3. Reaſon. the fides. Adde hereto, Ste this expulſion of the hay ſhould not only have been into the emulgent, but 
alſo into all the crurall and iliac branches, yea, rather into the lower and neather'veſſels. And therefore 
his ſerous humor, ſay they daher neither drawn by the Kidneys, nor by them driven, but of its ou n accord paſ- 
Eraſſtraui. ſeth unto them, which pail: e ſome have thought to 'beby accident, as Eraſiſtratus, of whoſe © opinion we 
Kerben. made mention even now: others by it ſelf, that is, by a p roper faculty, as Averrhoes that acute Arabian, who 
8 thought that the Aliment * not drawn by the parts, | Lag ep by an t power and vertue of its own. did 
paſs unto them. For as in concoction the Aliment ectcth a new form, ſo it alſo getteth anew faculty, 
Compariſon, whereby it is moved to this or that 2 article of the : ſo the Elements by their proper forms are moved 
each to their proper place. But neither Eraſi 179 0 nor Nn can be approved becauſe they both take 
away the faculties of the ſoul, eſpecially the tractive which mĩniſtreth un 7 nutritien. 
Reconciliatiõ. e as our manner — reconcile the different opinions of theſe great learned men do ſay, That theurine 
is partly drawn and part 3 but the force of the Traction is 0 then that ot the expulſion. 
And Wie we affirm alto, fe chat ome is only expel led, not drawn at all; and ſome neither drawn by the 
Kidneys,nor expelled by Nature, but only paſſeth on by a beaten way, 175 of lon pee it hath be been uſed 
unto. The urine when It is naturall and no way tainted, and is only the w of the loud, Tae drawn 
by the Kidneys, partly driven by the = mr power of the veins, bee all he a naturall 


and legitimate health NG ſtand as they la t tune: but yet in t ede e attractive yertue 
of the 8 iö v 1 and the eee ut and 1 


For why thould t ares es into the Kidrieys then into any other e chere were a pecu- 
liar Traftion in the Kidneys? In the Ferirrbas or the criticall flux or the It is „ driyen and nat 
drawn by the Kidneys: but in a Coliquationit is neither driven inta the Kidneys, kran e the e fa- 
N culty is too weak, neither e the ay 8j but as the Poet Gith of the wind, 
4. E way is mae, 

BY __— Qua data porta . It foloweth gal. 


rine. -. "The thins that they may mathe 1 more manifeſt and apparent, it ſhal not. be il to bring than * 
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Anoblreztion Some have obſerved out ah the Arabian, chat the Colick pain ; is leſt hen the fiomach is 
(11 of the Aa rhe other then is ic 17 8 And FF 
w_ be thus und:rftood. That the Colick pain is ever abated when the ſtomach * 
pbritick not always; becauſe me ſtone 2 in the ſame place. Tet ke — 
tick pain is abated, becauſe the ſtone 7 * 12 in the k $ the wt 
thence the pain proceedeth; but when ſuch men have eaten, I Tr anda 
neys doe ſwell, and ſo the pain is mitigated, There —_ alſo ſo 
rated upon the eating f meat, as When on kidneys 82 
increaſe it. A "mg of the ki ins dull ring —.— | 
ObjMion ont pain, If it be © Fat Hippocrates This fe 2 e e Ki 
ot erraten, 18 ſharp z, we may ae eg at there is a double | 1 
Anſwer cut of tartnels of the humor or ſharpneſs arid Aſperlty of chat which is _ (imagin. and 
3 theſe make the pain fo ſomewhat acute or ; theory: on of the waighe w 3 — | 


eys el boundan The w m tartneſi and acrimony, is both in 
1 aan el in erg 4 which! 1 


parade rg adm en al 
».Anſner. thetimebetwixt the Nos. d the expulſion. Or thus, the pain of the ſtone is dull it redeals iy 
the Kidney eo a when it moveth into or toward the Ureter. There are alſo other Symp- 
domesz for the thigh that is on the fame ſide wherein chi ſtone lies is as it were benummed or aſleep, which 
is not {9 in the Colick pain, wherein the om gy of meat, and diſtaſtfull belchinga are more 
frequent and 8 ſo much of the Symptoms 
22 l 2 . gs that ar avoided er —— — 
D ned, that not ſo much ad a wind can pallige, — 
E N 4 5 ed, 1 the ur ines are thinner in the — 7 4 
comemorethicky any wind or fl the alle pin ter mi — ear mragr wy 
eren is not a kd Al clone ided.Flpally,tho ſc things that . e 
ed outwardl 
How the 2. 2 be : ofthe Kang Le ordicemid rg. ofthe dad bythe of bee 
ort ones the fituation, the dulne(s is pla e 
ending ue tion of the done in che bladder is ee ſenſe = and — 5 8 
the Bladder, bladder; in the kidneys it is of the ki 
In the tone of the Wader e n f. 16. 204 = e'of the kidneys, Decatle 
| _ waa e le dn gi if 8 na 4 crve THe: q 
the Teneſmus, that is, the and a vain | © the gre wayes accompany 
eee Ealing d of the righ gut, which is not ſo.in tha 
nes ; 
The grovell c Some there are hich make a difference between them in regard ofthe ell, becauſe that of the Kid.” 
— of neys is redder, that r N e eee ter, that of the Bladder harder. 
the Hader But this is not alwa ayes true, che hardneſs and heat of gtavel! are to be referred to the power or efficacy 
- white. ol the efficient, and t hon 7 he of the matter. And ſo to the of heat 99 
| white or yellow or black, and according to the condition of the humor; when they are — of 
they are ab- coloured, and red when they are made of bloud. But Imay ſeem! here to have grazed — 
fe of There: cw pie aig h follow the Nephrit ſtu or ants the af. 
The caule o are two 5 Whic the ical pain, a on 
the ftupor of | fetcd fide,and a Vomiting, The cauſe of this ſtupor, of 5 Epiftles, and — bis 
be 2 mentarics in Coacas franct jones of Hippocrates, doe refer tothe 2 — Veins. The 
282.2 the hollow vein and che great artery es def downward, oy apon the ridgeot 
Langin/& J«-- the eee Hay le branchei ſcattered unto the kidneys and 
. —— — e repos proce 4 . — 
n 33 es tue ence t ror 6 
not to me very Andtomicall; for the tone in the s doth not the — Sag chat they ſhould 
preſs the muſcles, becauſe that many which are with a or "_ _ 
part whoſe veins are exhauſted,do notwithſtanding in firs of the ſtone * 
chighes of 1 S thoſe that are plethericall, whoſe veins are 


A doulle cauſe have yet no ach ur dity in the legs or arms. We muſt therefore finde out . her ane? tarp 
of the ſtupidiry neſs, and 1 ke it Re oats Mete 


Lol ty the compreſſion the male 

alligncd. the kidn s doe reft, which alſo all Anatomiſts doe 8 —.— ee 
and ap to bend the ame.The other reaſon isthe compreſſion e . 
the mulcles of che thigh;and this compr auer of the while the 


ſtone is ſmall and but ee | 
Why the to- Now thercaſon w e eee donnch, chat 
mach i dy . the Patient loatheth all meats, and preſetiel caſteth 1 e ſympathy or canſent 
bo ofie eee n cauſcofrs ESE —— hee be referred 


ene ich N called faſcia or the r 
"= the ihne 11 en = i with the Noten of the 


QUEST, 36.21. wh 2 1 of the third Book, 


— 


aua. Xx. ether the laat dee dram the U.. 

BY ene Tree enge 99 in reſpe & or reference Wherber the 
1 difficulcics which bad rided t be made plain And ff} chere mage ladder trave $- 
A WY. be queſtion made ofa Tractivt faculty, ſor Galem ſumetimes allow eth, ſometimes denyeth ĩt. In the a 

y Loch d. l and the J. de fu part. he, vuriteth that both the bladdurs atiheeal and — 
* . Pre drawthcir own excrement; And this the ſtructure or txame ot the bladder 
to be woven of three ſorts of fibdegcight,obliqueSc tranſverſe: and in the G. len, 
Nn part. be hadiler, faith Galen, a well bat Ich yecciveth the urin as that which re- 
„ betauſo both doe draw the i — pure — ering the reſt, doe both of them 
0 . 222 comp q nouriſhment unto them. 15 5 le; in the 156. Chapter of 


the third hich, The er death 2332 into ibe b in ubileſt men are alive not Ariſtorle. 
onely bumer, bit alſo vs —— agendr:d. Now if the uhay did only de bend 
ald indeed bod bodies? Gen in bis 6. Fock de locis affetiis,, Galen, 


and were 
ſeemeth to be of a pb Fog ten inco che yar = ofthediſcate called Diabctes,thar: i, an 
exceeding flux of urin, and taufes thereok he the bladdeodoth not draw cha urin unto ir 

(elf. But! under ſtand Galen that where he faith in —— The bladdpe draweth ud whey: wito it jelf , his The cauſes of 
meaning is, that the cauſe of the Dinbetes it not to be tefatrid to the Trade power of the bladder, neither Diabere', 

that it is at all any affectipn of the bladder, but rather a mof the cæoteding ſtreirgi of che Traction h cxpoun- 
of the Kidneys,and of the wealcneſs of their verentlon, anduficroforeia chat dicaic the bladden draweth nor ** 8 

ſo great a ty of utin but ee horney a mortnehay then they are able ta contain, 
wiencecitet oficown weren ie loch dhrough into thelabder, or is theuſt dawn: by vio- 

lence. 34S fl; 
But if all things and i in cood order 8 to the laws of Natty chen there is no pedals but to How the blad- 
think that the ur ĩn is drawn ureters and the Neither doe I think that the bladder is nouriſſ- det is noutiſhed 
ed by that extrement, e har from the ane We final} fille of veins and 

arteries difpereTihrough! back 0X | 


—— ww. _ 


U EST. XXI. CTT 
W e « Neturell or by an du Feculiy: .. 1 R 


| el aſe of the Bladderiis to retain the [rin ta 2 certain — 2 to void it Retention and 
: what Some ceit excretion Are 


edi 


— Ia 


the Retention ic there is the The e ⁊cti- 
1 reaſon o £ dalle eker her ee of gall ge kad ot as — 
T1DNIC 
which are in e be | Lease d Net and not an 
Animall. On the con y be d derbe $ ALT Animall e is manner. The That they are 
Retention is made b . aftian is Animal, this Apimall ir ment is *nimall. 


with a.phinger mu! cles who plays 
leſt che urin thould paſs away without gur good pleaſure. 

That the on is Animall 8 arguments, ſaiby this, that according to our arbi- 
wy will it is either flower or quicker, weaker or alſo becauſe ii & pot aceoTypliſhed withour 
the help of the muſcles of the Abdomen. Galan in boy Book de loc ecki and 6-Chaprer, ſtinteth this ſtrike Galen, 
and faith that the action is mixt : the Retention, Aninall, and — _ being periormed by the hel 
ot a muſcle, the Excretion Naturall which is andertaken, theek — — faculty : For y What our res 
own part I think that both actions as well che Retention as che A. Nl aturall and partly ſolution i. 
Animal bat the Retention more Animall, and the Expulſion more Nei he 1257 is retained in the 
bottom of the Bladder by the help of the he oblique fibres 3 r is Natural: but befide it ia re- 
tained alſo at our pleaſure by the help of the ſpbiner muiſcle, and th is meerly Animall. The urin is 
expelled by the ingenite of the Bladder,whereby its 5 — which is noiome or 
grievous untoit,and this Excretion is r Naturall. the Urin is expelled at our pleaſures The urine, 
(and that action is Animal!) by the help ol the Muſcles of the Abdomen preſling the Hypogaſtrixon oc water- 
courſe;and ſome think that thoſe ſmall — the Abdomen called 2 or ſuccenturigti, that 27 
8 aſſiſtant muſcles, were ordained by Nature to further che excretion of this humor, and therefore both 

ons are mixed. 


the Porter arid: 


Some will object that excretion can beno way natura ll, becanſe. al Nat urall atians being p 2 p 
and indefinent the urin ſhould be ——ꝗ —— aalen rte all urin is not the of the Gun. n 
expulfive faculty, but that only which either ich is emen in e : 


— and fo mach concerning the Bladder: now fallow the pada! 


* - 
7 2 - 
— 3 — * "* 204 _— 1 — — 


| urs T. XXII. Of the Atm f v of the © Breaf' os Pas 4 
3 men 1 think are reſolved that there · is be. e This 


queſtiqnable,ho th — woe 6 comman euch The queſtions 
ary Bi oY n . 


2 


Nl 
KK 


eldeth unto them only auſe. D ar] 5) 118 
the gange r ue and legive mag va e 
N FB, - and for their uſe Hippocrates — 1 de pn gre the ſame unto | 
perform; where he ſaith, The Dies of the Pops aud of the Glandyles before ment iene d are ae > for png 
8p * 77 of the whole body, "For 


. 


— — 


144 VET | "The cf, of the third Bool. G 237 . 


—— —— — 


The lution For the Solution of this queſtion, we e ſay there aretwo kind of Glandulcs, for which wehave Galan 
of ine queſtion Author in his 2. Chapter of the 16. Bod of the uſe if Parts. There are ſome Glandules which are ordained on. 
T 4, ly to cſtabliſn and under- prop the Veſſels; orzoteorive fu — or — moiſten 
parts. There are others wflich are prbvided by Nature for 
areprofitable for met ren + former tener ea . cee! 
conipicugus veſſels, and are ot exqu Theformer properly lled Glandules ; the 
FE. ter 12 ſticd Glandulous bodies. Su the teſticles & the Kidney 2 byGazeparecalled e ddi 
F eee, foctares in his book Ar fl de, Gch char the brain it elf in in reſpe&.of bir ſubſtaneeis glandulons, former 
* ly of ſome uſe, che latter afford both uſe q r the dug ot breſts to be. 
Hippocrates cw. whereas Nippocrates ſaid, that theſe = ſuck up an exerementitious humor, we un 
pounded, dean char this it not their primary or chit —— uſe only condary; for Nature often abuſeth 
The Bran one and the ſame part to diversuſes;ſothe Brain e a leſs, Stilior AS draw and fuck. 


Gianduleus. up the eapirations of the lower 4 ant .. er ee bor whe the. 

brain. So nature oſten buſktrthean guts for the we Docs heren 

wee wictetbxiginally ordained fot another to * — diftcibution = | 

The primary he Breſts therefore or Paps have a aqua oRionor and uſe. Their ation 2 of Milk, which 

uie pt the bells js performed by a moderate — — Their uſes are either primary or ſecomdary 1 The 

—— 5 of primary ufc Galen ſaith is tor 1 Ariftaile would have chemi — — the detcnceof. 
ee. the heart; the moſt noble of a — — real be 1 

Ga'en, breſts, and yet did not ingender milk: We with Gelen doe deternùne. hat theſt ace adi | 

with tat, and woven with mafiy thouſand veſſels, — — r milk, and are nat 

alike in men and women. And yet l ee — add | 

the noble parts contained under —— then for the e of Milk. 4 in moſt creatures they make 


| Milk not in the breſts but in other —.— e 
Galen and Ari. Vu ſhall therefore reconcile ard Ariſtotle, 175 you ſe ſay, thatehe g were created originally i. for th he 


/t-ile recenci- generation of Milk, and ſecondarily for the eget cones the heart, And ori- 
Ted, ginall cauſe of their fituation in the breſt was for of the nnn — — 


ti — — —_— —K4 . ˙—L—B — — — — 


— — tmn—_—_ — pew | — — 
QUEST. Vini. aber Laue. lah conceptfon. 


T was diſputed of old, and li yet aqueſtibnamongf the tnultitade, Nhether Milk cam be engen 
in aw — before 2 5 of tan 8 Fm | 
occaſioned by ey wy 282 Hippocrates 


mulierum, inqui = of the Mole or bo Moone, eld pa ns 
all; When in the therefore the generation 
Hippecr ate). Name « certain fi whey o0h = in his Books de e confirmeth tb 
wi 


Anteile. faith — — womb be 5 1 4 
And reaſon — — if naturedoe-never endeavour raſkly, 


but all — hr her proper end, what need is of Milk before the Infant 8 only or- 


dained for the nouriſhment thereof? Notwi Hippocrates in his Aph ſoemeth to be of a con · 
Hippocrates, trary mind. If « woman et e rife i neither big with chi li, nur haue yet u milk in ber breſts, it is 
« ſitn tha her courſes are le in his Books de Hiſtoria Auimal. aſirme may be bred in 
the brefts or dugs fer which alſo 1. Abend Auicen doe witneſs. 
A ftory cut of Hierommus Cardany in his Books de ſubtilitere ſalxh that he ſaw a man hs thicty four yeers old, out of 
Cx + whole breſts ſo great a quantity of Milk did flow it was almoſt ſufficient to nouriſh achild.They that 
The men of wy N into che new world hore mer rg oe have great quantity * * in their 


America have 
milk in their 


breſts. 'F or. their 

Reaſons. 1 the Real N 
wanti Ne of the 
Cheſt w ich water, the 2 — n MS hive ao throng 


to alter andeo boillt:for . . ve. 


res writech. But theſe de n of Hippecrates, it 
— dehmn ag of Milk according to 
another not true nor 
125 not 
SES Infant; - > other is Ann 1 
t loweth, but hk . — 7 
Free 1 or humoyr,nor ſweetneſs nor wes or vigour of nour therefore is de- 
; LI Milk, not 50 by bis q Se 1 8 fo ho ee and 
Ag altogether unp bebte to nouxiſh an Ae e . Is 2 the the | i poet 
ence of the bloud from the womb to W alſo by traction: this FEAT 
pe Is the former cannot be true conteption, becauſe there. 4 5. 
ore, The latter ma be in din grown and ripe maidens, and well blouded men, ; feb 
veſſels doe abound. with Jaudable Faces,” This double kind of gerieration of Milk; I out of Hl, 
irre ces. pacrafe>his Books de naturs fuerl e de glandul ir. The Neture, ſaich he, of womens e very N ſpongy, an 


QUEST. 24, of the third books. 


; * 14. 
„ which they draw unto themſelves they turn unte Milke. This is the later kind ot generation. — 
— — in the ſame 2 The Milkg cemeth from the wombe to the breaſts ; which after the birth How the milk 


be nouriſhment of the Infant: this the Kel preſſeth out ani ſendethj upward, being ſtraightned by the growth of the <omerh unto 
vv 2 veer is preſſed — ſo returneth in — with Child by a wonderful the breaſts , 


d why. 
rovidence of Nature from the wombe to the Pappes, and that as ſoon as the Infant begins to move After and why 


ic is brought into the world there is no more expreſſiom made, but the blood floweth of it own accord to 
the pappes, according to his accuſtomed motion, which Hippocrates ſheweth in theſe words, in his Book De Hippocrates. 
natura puerii After «Women bath borne a childe, i {bee alſo hade given ſuck before, the Milk will ariſe into the breaſts as The beſt gene? 
foon 4s the Infant-begins to move t ſo that after it is therefore led unto the breaſts, becauſe it was accuſto- ion o wilk. 
med to be his courſe that y all the while the Infant did move in the Mothers wombe. N either doth. he 
blood 2 accord preſſc unto the Pappes, but they alſo draw a greater quantity then is ſufficient 
; nouriſhment. - fon! YE F | 

. entf Ten there bes divers cauſes: the Infants ſucking, the eſſe of the veſſells, the motion 
exerciſe of the duas, and at length the 3 vacumy. For when the veins of the breaſts are exhauſt 
by the Childs inſtant ſucking, then th draw blood unto themſelves from every fide.. ps ** 

Wee conclude therefore that true Milke and perfectly concoftcd is not generated before conception, but 
that there may be a thin and raw Milke ſometimes made of the rel iques of the proper nouriſhment of the 


dugs. | | ; 


. 4 : n 
7 2 LIL. * 3 „ 23 1a bY © 4 
* 3 a 4. 2. 


— — 


QUEST. XXIV. Wherein cemaim Probletes art unſille concerning the genebation of Milke.”" . . 
>= Oncerning the firſt generation of Milk, there is upon record a ſolemne edict of Hippocrates in his 


NO a capt a wich DNeos, oe Pronngh 3 

one a p time 0 N 778 b to ener Ak ü a t Ihdüln Pee nou- Why the milke 
riſhed out the we mb wit] < T; whe! A th Hewal oO rith a the v F oirefolution'of the A 
firſt que on will have ſdneHlifficult x ek n ĩt. yo Jet g that 13 « | 2 ition, — 744 
and that therewith the infant in the wombe is not nouriſhed, but only after the birth, why is the Milk ge- 


nerated before the 7 motith til when there is no uſe of ix? or hy dath it not flow from the womb to the Qyeſtion. 
breaſts preſently; or ſoon 5 ace e che chiodabd th acrates in xhe book Hippocrates 


before quoted anſwereth this Queſtion thus, That the infant ix the third or fourth month becoming great,doth ſtrain Solution, 
— ten malle unto the upper parts. 


make it manifeſt, In the firſt months, Natures expe 

renchymata or ſubſtance of the bowells andalkthe 

ment andgrowth of them all, ſo that there remain 

the infant begins to move, becauſe there is already a perfect conformation of all parts, Nature-thercafter 

only entendeth nouriſhment, which nouriſhment requireth but a ſmall quantity of Aliment, becauſe there Why the blood 

is but ſmall and ſlender exhauſtion or expence in the parts, and therefore in the veins of the Wombe, there recurnerh from 
Theſe Veins being preſſed by the motion and weight of the Infant, the wombe ra- 


the Dugs then "FRG ther ro the dugs 


O tue ! hen to — 
any other, as well becauſe of the commodiouſneſſe and ſitneſſe of the way, as becauſe of the ſociet . cher fare. : 


way out ofthe wombe, For, if all the blood were {till reſerved in he Hels of the wombe, and no part of merchoids. 

it diſcharged or ſent away other whither, theChild would never ſtripe to come forth, viog Alwaiesnou- Hoca ... 
1 „ at hand ta content ĩt: tor-Hippecrates ſaith, That the chief cauſe of the ſtrite of the Infant The true cauſe 

in the birth is | | +6 


Ic bchooyed therefore, rhat in the third and fourth Months Nature ſhould ecstransferre the blood 
unto the Dugs,t ccuſtome h l _—_ nouriſhment of t e e AS 
alſo to defraud the infant (yow becom'd better grown.) of his nouriſhment, whereby hee might be provo- 
i bl 19 other where:S r | 2 the blaod gf 408. 2 the 8 Feb 1 

nove, Kept as it were in ſtor thereby at time of ind in great want the infant might have 

* 65 tg intimate in his Book de Natura pueri, here he ſaith, That the infant with this Hippocrates ex. 
Milk, is |; ei nouriſbed, which ſaying of Hippocrates 1 do thus interpret, The child in nouriſhed Punded. 

A of the du n moſt k met, | 

EXT Yattamiſl re the time of the birth l think 
I e Milk n * che delle Abe there boiled and converted into blood by 
the ſanguifying yertue of rhe veins, wh * idle or aſleeep. And . a 


gurymg vertu e vel ich is never 1d! ep. And that the milk may return from the 
abr 4 delſels, and be again altered into blood, is approved by the daily el. of 122 and 
in child-bed., re | FT, an 


T "i h a it 122 : ö iſhed > 2 „ n o | * : ey - 15 
1 nd Frobleme was, why the Infant is not nouri ed wich the ſame Aliment without a 1d _with- The fend 
in the Wofube 3, for within the wombe it is nouriſhed with very pure blood, 2 Wombe probleme. 
88 6 0 888 "with 


- 
6 : 


— — 


CO 


146 The Controverſies, we. 


—— ⁰ — — — „** — ET ; 
Dina anſwer. with ſweet milk. Dinar anſwereth, That the blood being hotter then the milk, if ic ſhould paſſe all the 
three concoctions in a childs body, it would at jength becomeunmeet for nouriſhment , becauſe by too 
much heat it would contract a bitterneſſe: but the Milk which is of a more cold temper is mote ealily 
Another an- mitigated, and groweth rather ſweet then bitter by the threefold concoction. But ãs it rather an inhumane 
ſwer. and beaſtly thing for children to be bloud-ſuckers; or ſhall we ſay that therefore the Infant after birth is 
not nouriſhed with blood, leſt by his ſucking he ſhould open the mouchs of his Mothers Veins,and ſo the 
bloud which is the treaſure of nature ſhould flow away ? | "3 | 
Objection. And whereas ſome affirm, that atter we are born, it is neceſſary that our Aliment ſhould paſſe all three 
concoctions, and that it is not poſſible that the tomach ſhould chylifie the bloud, and therefore Infants 
Anſwer. are not nouriſhed by bloud but by milk: I ſay thereaſon is falſe and full of error, for whatſoever is taken 
| unto the ſtomach, if it may be aflimilated, it may alſo be turned into a creamy ſubſtance, and many there 
be who drink the blond ot Swine and Goats, che noiſome excrements whereotare avoided by the guts and 
the ſeidge. Now the excrements of the guts, are only excrements of Chyliſcation. . 259: 109 
The concluſion Other things which may concern this or any other of the Naturall parts which belong unto Nutriti- 
of theſe con- on, becauſe we imagine that they are cafily known, or if hard yet generally agreed upon, we doe willing. 
roverſies. Jy paſſe over, judging it ſuffcient that we have thus long detained the Reader in Labyrinths of C 
7 £ Con- 
trover ſies, which notwithſtanding as (it may be) they will not 1 neceſſary for all, ſo wee pre- 
ſume that they will not be irkſome to any man, whoſe Stomach ſtandeth to theſe delicacies of Nature, 
not unprofitable for tho ſe to whoſe proper Element they belong. No it is high time to return to our 
Anatomicall Hiſtory of the Naturall Parts belonging to Generation. | 


k - | 
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Of che Naturall Parts belonging to Generation, 
ü as well in Men as in Women. 


— 2 


THE FOURTH BOOK. 


The Preface. 


& Eing arrivedat this place in the tract of my Anatomical Peregrination, I entred into de- 

A 28 en with ſelf, whether I were beſt ſilently to paſſe it by, or to inſiſt upon it as 
2 MI — I had done in the former. On the one fide, I conceived my labour would be but lame if it 
to proſecute... - . ) 8 wanted this limbe, and a great Part of my end and aim fruſtratedit being to exhibite the 
te hiſtory of ——<& wonderfull wiſdome and goodneſſe of our Creator, which as in all the parts it is moſt ad- 
theſe parts. mirable, ſo in this (if perfection will admit any N it is tranſcendent. The whole 
body is the Epitomie of che world, containing therein whatſoever is in the large univerſe; Sced is che E- 

pitomie of che body; having in it the power and immediate poſſibilicy of all the parts. Moreover, the 
knowledge of theſe principles of generation is fo much more nece toward the accompliſhment of our 

Art, by how much it is more expeglient that the whole kinde ſhould be preſerved then any particular. Adde 

hereto, firft that the diſeaſes hence ariling, as they be moſt feartull and tulleſt of anxiery, eſpecially in the 

Female ſex, ſo are they hardeſt to be cared: the reaſon I cenceive to be, becauſe the parts are leaſt known as 

being veiled by Nature, and through our unſeaſonable modeſty, as it is called, nat ſufficiently diſcovered. 

Again, the examples of all men who have undertaken this task even in their mother tongucs did ſuay 

much with me,whoſe writings have received allowance in all ages and Common-wealths, On the coptrary. 

Obje&ion an- there was only one obſtacle,to reveil the veil of Name, to profane her myſteries tor a lictle curious akil- 
fwered. pride, to enſnare mens mindes by ſenſuall demonſtrations, ſeemeth a thing liableeq heavy conſtriftion.Buc - 
what is this I pray you elſe but to arraign Vertue at the bar of Vice? Hath rr Dips it ſelf (che 

wiſdom of God) as well in the old Law particularly, as alſo in many paſſages of the new balked this 

argument? God that createdchem, did he not intend their preſervation, or ears oy preſerved and not 

known? or Known and not diſcovered?Indeed it were to be wifhed that all men would come to the know- 

ledge of theſe ſecrets with pure eyes and ears, ſuch as they were marched with in their Creation: but ſhall 

we therefore forfeit our knowledge becauſe ſome men cannot oontain cheir lewd and inordinate affetions? 

Our intention is firſt and principally to inſtruct an Artift-: ſecondaril that thoſe who are ſober minded 

might know themſelves , that is, their own bodies, as well to give ory to him ho hath ſo wonder · 

fully created them; as alſo to prevent thoſe imminent miſchiefs to -whi F and above the 

How cautelous Tet theſe parts are ſubject. As much as was poſſible wee have endeavoured ( not fruſirating our 
„bare been lawfull ſcope) by honeſt words and circumlocutions to mollifierhe barſhnefſe of che argument: be- 
therein. fide, we have ſo plotted our buſineſſe, that be that lifteth may ſeparate this Book from the reſti and ro- 
-- "ſerve it privately unto himſelf, Finally, I have not herein relyed upon my owne jndgemenc, 

= but 


0.4 . l 
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| The Prefate. „ 1 
but have had the opinion of grave and reverent Div ines, by whom I have been perſwaded not to inter- 
mit this part of my labour. My hope therefore is that my — in this part ſhall receive not only a good 
conſtruction, but alſo bation and allowance of all thoſe that are indeed wife. As for ſuch as think 
there is no other principle of goodneflethen not to know evill, I would wiſhthem to learn of cheir 
horſes, that it is no good Mannage to ſtand tack ſtill, but to move in order. We will apply our ſelyes to 

bufineſſe. Win 4 | WIN | 
"The greateſt argument of divinity; or of a naturereliſhing thereof is perpetuity and immutability, the The perfecti- 

Aion whereof as it is incompetent to any creature (for the ſoul is therefore immortall wr A... 
— it hath no parts) ſo ir is moſt reſembled in that we call 14 wherein there is a perpetuity thou: . pore 
not of all the parts of time Paſt,Preſentand to Come; ($0r time is the meaſure thereof yet of that which in Wha: life is. 
time is ſubfiſtent, that ia, the Preſent. For as the * of points perpetuatethᷣ a line, fo the oohe- 
rence of preſent times make a Kinde of eternity. therefore ſo long as it is prolonged hath no end, and 
may be compared to a clew of yarn, ſuch as the Poets frigr to ſpin, which ſo lohg as there Compariſon, 
3s flaxe to ſupply, may be drawn into an endleſſe length, Now we muſt kuow that the matter of all things 
is eternall, fot it never ev elſe had the world long agae been annihilated. The diſſolution of crea» 
ution of 


d things is but a reſo ot one thing into another; hence comes the perpetuity of all ehings though 
Cbjeft £04 ation, a perpetuity I ſay, not of che ſame particular ching diſtinguiſhel by one and the — 
form, but of the Elemen ts hereof it was | % VESSEL Nn 


| Parts ws | 

But ſome will ſay, this is but a 111 ſhew it us more really that wee 
may fee it with our eyes, and feel it with our hands, I ſhew it thus. Ne body of man confiſteth of the The Elemen- 
matter and form; by form I mean, not the ſoul, but the form ſubſiſting in the matter, and ariſing out of tary form of 
che power of the ſame, which though it be not divine nor ætheriall, as ſome imagine, but meerly materiall, man. 
yet lo neer it approacheth to the purity and nature of the ſirſt matter v hereout it reſulteth, that ĩt eaſily 
vanifheth into an incompounded principle, ſubſiſting afterwards it Nature, not as a form, being forſaken 
by che ſpirii wherein it had his — whereby it was nouriſhed, but as a part of the univerſall Na- 
ture. | SAG: v3" 4 Fo 

This form we call Life; which as it is raiſed out of the matter of the body, ſo it continueth ſo long there How a man is 
in, as it is ſupplyed with nouriſhment, whichnourifhmentis the radicall moiſture of the ſpermaticall parts. p=pcall. 
Nature thereſote being not able to generate any part of ſeed whoſe moiſture ſhould not in time be ex- 
kaufted, could not produce any particular creature eternall or immutable: notwithftanding ſhee deviſed a 
way by fra parts fit for multiplication of ſeed, to raiſe a R not of any particular indi- 
viduwn, yet of the kinds of all creatures. Thoſe parts are the ſubject ot our preſent Diſcourſe. 

So then firſt of all ſhe h a matter even the oyer-plus of the nourifhment of the particular parts The proceſſe 
of our body, For thenou t having arrived at the parts, and received an impreſſion or ſtamp of their of Narure in 
nature, is partly aſſimilated into their ſubſtance, part (at leaſt if there be any over-plus when the part is be Frame of 
fatisfied) falleth back by the Veſſels unto the ſpermaticall Yeins and Arteries, receiving an irradi- 
ation from the Tefticles to which they are continued, dot give that matter a kind of Rudiment of feed. 
The lower it fals and the nearer it approacheth to theſe Teſticles, the better is ic till laboured, till in the 
end it receive from them his utmoſt perfe&ion both in the colour, confiſtence, and prolificall vertue; being 
ſo accompliſhed, it is conveyed by the leading veſſels into the Store-houſe called Proftate, where ir is cunned 
up and reſerved for the generation of a new creature, which new creature when it is made, is alſo able to af» 
ford matter for the generation of another, and ſo nature obtained a perpetuicy and eternity even out of 


mutable and ry pri = | | | 
The like admini of Nature N proceſſe of her work be not ſo long) we ſee in fruits, Compariſon. 
trees and plants, all of thembeing able to forth ſeed, which ſhall perpetuate their kinds ; a ſeed (I 
ſay) which though ic be but ima}] ſhall contain in it a power to frame anew all the parts of the body from 
whence it iſſued. So an Acorn hath in it the power of a mighty Oake. The quantity of an Emmet of ſeed, 
the power to grow into a vaſt Elephant. But becauſe whatſoever is ordained to be made a living creature, 


* 


muſt have not only one principle whereof it ſhould be formed, but alſo another whereby it might bee ſu- 

ſtained and nouriſhed, as alſo a convenient place for the growth and extent ion tered Nature therefore 

(under which name 1 alwayes underſtand the wiſe adminiſtration 13 God) made another ſex of 

mank inde, not altogether of ſo hot a temper or conſtitution, becauſe ſhe ſhould have a ſuperfluity of bloud 

for the nouriſhment of the Infant, as alſo that the parts of generation for want of beat to. ruſt them w/ hy woman 

forth rea Rn ogye e a fit place wherein to conceive, breed and perſect the ſame. | was made. 
Again, that mighe be a maruall longing defireberween the ſexes to communicate one with ano» Th. nature of 

ther and to'confer their Rocks together for a er of mankinde, beſide tlie ardor and heat of the che obſeœne 

ſpirits contained in their ſeeds, the 8 


on are ſo formed, that there is not only a natu- parts, 
rall inftin& of copulation, but an appetite and earneſt defire thereniegy, ghd thareivie the oblonne pare 
are compounded of particles of exquitite ſenſe,that paſſion being added unto the will, their enibracements 


might be to better purpoſe:As for the particulars it ſhalt be in vain in this place to make mention of them, 
becauſe the 3 Alan diſcipher them unto your, * which. we will firſt deſcribe 
the parts of generation belonging to men, and then 8 thoſe of Women alſo; of which 
we would adviſe no man to take further knowledge then ſhall ferye for his good inſtruction. And: ſo u 
deſcend unto our hiſtory. * A 0 $21.6, FOG 
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CHAP. * "of the Neceſſity of f the a of Gepe 


Au omen. Nr is a ruled caſe in Hippocrates his Books de diets, Ariſtetles Book of the length and ſhortneſs of Life, 

—＋ — i — aa ent firſt Book de ſanitate tuenda, and at a word amongſt all Philoſophers and Phy ſitians: That all 

tal,and how, WP SP. things under the Moon which is (faith Cicero Sommium Scifionis) ultima Clo citima terris, the laft in 
; Heaven and the neereſt to the Earthzall LG I lent cont within the Elements are ſubject to 
corruption and diflolution. For every fiogular and cular thing either hath lite, or is without it: if it 
be without lite it is obnoxious to divers alterations, in — both of the firft and ſecond matter whereof it 
conliftech- For the firſt Matter, it is always in love with new forms, and thereforemoſt ſubject to mutation, 

Sal uſt d du Bur. wh ich ti French Poet 2 —— under the compariſon of anotorious Ne on this manner. 
The general Or lite 4 Lai __ 


mattet of th c 4 1 : 
things like A . Doth 7 4971 io 


Ser r I bo's ſcurtę unfolded from 22 imbraces 
5 29 115 - Tet in her th. bt mother ſheet. imbraces i Vi 10: 
And the nem pleaſure of ber wanton fire, 
22 Stirs in her fil another new defire. 
The ſecond matter which conſiſteth of the E uſe of their inteſtine diſcord and they at are con- 
traries, and from contrariety comes all corruption) ungeth ungeth continually the diſſolutlon of the mixed. body, 
The Elements themſelves whileſt they are out deaf and r they he naturally linked - 

rogethergyet i it is not without a king of violence and co redocinſtantly long to return 
into their Proper (eats. 


A double de- But if body nes and bare life, belide thok ei hath alſo other cauſes ofdiſſolu- 


ſtiny. tion bred try of man can avoid, no not ſo much as repreſs : ſo all thi 
which _ kindo PE Tio eg and 88 deſtined to 1 — 
By Nature, ay, that: 1s,by Nature and neceſſity. By Neture becayſe of ti — 7 * 0 Primigenie moiſture by 
By Neceſſity. the Elementary! heat 7 he continuall efluxion — ug u lub ſtance. By Neceſity,becauſc of the permix- 
e tion ot the Alimen and the increaſe of ex e ſuppreſſion whereof n *ppreſſion of the 

S; parts,ftableth up a itiull nurſery: of diſea ** . y —— death it ſelf, 

Lib.Epidem, ip <4 Nate whom H ates.calleth Tm Shur uin  Redafacientem,, the ordinary. power of 
The pxovi= God being a diligentand Il provider for her ſelt, hath given to * ren certain appetite of eter- 
dence of Na- nity, which becauſe ſhee could not performin the Zndaviduumyi or becauſe of the morta- 
— lity of their Nature, ſtye indevoured to accompliſh by propagation ies or kinds of thi: 


n as in the Elements by tranſmutation of one into another, in Minerals by — ition, and in Creatures 

— 1 Generation. For ſorevery en ding e 20 it were, in the procreation of another like = 

immoraliy. {elf grobverh youngagain and boom air a e - The ather Sree 6 
long as bis. er I upon che earth. 


The generati- To palz che production 2 i 
on of 1 male ted ech his fd and the female xc cei uk * 

— both ſexcs parts an d places fit for e : be , not — fg | 
i by fin is luper-induced in man, but naturally. re 

A* 


Hache God giN Rach 6 in 15 . ot the obſcœne parts. For 
were it nat that the ature Place a of pleaſure, ay 
— whe 5” weare tranſſ ported for * as it Mere out of e man ĩs there almoſt who hath an 12 


own divine nature; that would defile himſelf in fu qr na what woman would admit itmbrace- 
ments of a man remembring her 


painfull and dangerous * cate, diſ- 
quler and anxiery in the nurſing enen q ee in Infant? But all theſe things Sg dye 
v veg with an extalie,which Hippocrates calleth a little Epilepſie or falling 3 | 


under the name of a ae cſnes, in Lot,who veicher perceived when eren eder 
they roſe up. 


„„ 

Well, the Hiſtory of Ns Jarts 757 eneration it is eee in te Book 3 averwhich alſo we 
un iſh we were able to caſt a foes it ſhould be im a man to remove, who came not with 
as c . to read as we did to write. Howſoever, that Mp foe needs be done, ſhall be done with as 

: bs 2 wm 5 G {* bone 8 
The parts o R ? {= 5A c eneration are of two Fa to men ome to women 
W m Gf Genick 05 long gto on (Bf other we 5 ſee 10 aue; | manyobus all confi 
nu. unto one end, which is to exhibit 2 5 be themſelyes which may have the natur of a Principle; 

which, and out o which a new m | be generated. Th 1 iple res is ſecec we e 
containeth in it felf the zm and dea of ; ry; art (for i h fro | nd babe 2p 
kao neceſſity of lite in need of ma 151 | ion, coction and ela- 

ration and the u kis no doubt very ex- 
— For ſome o e on eee N | ing thereon Nucl. 
fon feed, Ne Stet before pk 10 85 75 but an oyerplus o oud remaining 1. | 

ion in c $ | 
hi 01 15 Walk e vibes 25 and Arteries, whoſe es i lications and 
complications like the wreathed or worm) tendrlhs of of veins, doeform nog were a E bedded net, 


wherein the matter is ſo long retained;till it acquire ſome beginning of alteration from that-it was before. 


Other parts there are which boil it anew, as that we call Eyidichmis or Paraſtate,others afford unto it proli- 


; ficallvertue,wheteby it is enabled to produce and generate a thing Iike unto it ſelf, and thoſe ate the teſticles 
which give it the true form of ſeedʒothers, when i f is thus perſolied, lead it down toward the place of re- 


ceipt which are called Peferentia or Ejaculatoria vaſazalbcit I ſec no great reaſon for the ſecond name, re call 
the FORT veſſels, Others receive, contain, and ſtore it up for neceſſary uſe, as the many velicles 


or 


Fg 


CHAP Of the Preparing Setd>veſſels, | = 


ladderets, h cls or Glandules which are called Proſtate fituated at the neck of the bladder 
of 72 —— * nd ftrew ĩt in the ſeed- plot, iow it in the fertile field of Nature the 
womb ot the woman; which is yard or virlle metuber. Of all which, if but one be wanting, 
yea deſective, che work of generation goeth not at all or but lamely forward, wherefore we will ende vour 
to ſhew you the ren poſit ion, diſpoſition, and as of e one in theic proper w. 


„» theo F 


C HAP. II. Of thepreparing e ſeed veſſels. 


E firſt Inftrumencs of Generation, are called veſa"ſpermatica,ths ſpermiatick veſſels. . are 
MD; r in men then in women and r r are of two ſorts, Preparanti« or Deferemtie, P reparing — or of 
SS or cading veſſels. The P [teb.2.t & 4. tab. 1. 29 r | which ace called παπ my 
y Galen, » by" Avicen vaſa oria , are four. Two veins [teb.1:0q.tab. 2.t x] and eo preparing. 
each ſide 7 14h. 28 27 120 3 _ [14b. 134, tab. 2p] * 
riginall ofthe emu t ſ tab. Ig i, t 2, mn m upper forward part o thet of ye; ; . 
23 vein, as it were with a long and thick knub'or knot [treble 1%, table 2, u] (to which as Galen ob- dae 
ſerved, a certain ſmall branch is convayed from the emulgent) chat ĩ it might afford more pure and better 
concocted bloud. 


ble . Lib. 4. ſbeweth the Kidney; with the 1 veſſels of rin and of ſeed apert of the Hollow vein and aiſe of the gres 
1. ray hee ſticles,the Bladder,and the Tard. The 77 the 70 deztbe ſecond the hinder fue. 
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yl . the arteries of the ſeed do ariſt. 

F 1 2, Small branches diſtributed from ,rhe ſpermaticall 
veins to the Peri. 

94-2, Tho (piry dodden dody, called Nia vas Pre - 


oe Zenn 2 
7 1 9 5 — —— ae 
IJ is: e 

* 122 * mA 


751.8. — — | 
Iz 43 The rev ame 
7 12, — of the lame veſſel lebt. re- 
* The meering of the fame veſſelz. 
2, The of -urin, 1 gure B e it 6- 
e 


. 

The veſſcls which * 
f x e | wy 338 ud the nec | 
re, XI. — i common to the ur in N 


4, The implanation of che ures ins the bla 


# 


argon bene dein, but from the lower put of The left, 
tl from the fame pla 


oc in the e where the right ſeed-vein 


F 
liſtention, an. 0 8 v 1 ae ood ture. 
e eee . 


et two Lk e . out of che middle trunk of the great arteries a Arteries. - 


good way beneath ta, that th might bring chinner and better cleanſedor defacared bloud. _ 

right 23 Artery cer tab. 1g. 1. ] the trunk of the hollow vein haſteneth obliquely A 
to the ſeed vein;the left clof eva of his own En ＋ this Artery we have ſeen ſome· 

times r then the left ſeed vein is ſo much the — —_— 2 theſe arteries are larger 

then their og e it 8 neceſſary that mary vital 1 hes 1 bloud ſliould be coii- : 
vayed to the T that when the ſeed is perfetted , be fulfilled with ſpirit and vitall ; fre. Ne" 

heat. le is rel alſo 5 but more rarely, chat in * es boch the artetics are wanting; mo ofbarreanch. 


aply 


Of the Parat. Booky, 


haply it falleth out ſo in them that are barren,for why there 1s no ſource of vitall ſpirits falling upon their 

The courſe of All theſe veſſels, the right vein with his Arteey, and the left with ble, not much parted one from another 

the (permaick rab. 3. figure 209] doe — upon the Peritenæum, and proceeding downward, are Pine together wich fle 

veſfcls, — ties, e .fig- 3 NN] and ſo paſs along obliquely above dhe Ureters, Lab. 2. figure nn,tab:3 gg] al- 
lowing by the way certain imall branches [tab.1,/tab.2.8] to. the Peritoneum, through whole p 
(which firmly grow to their ſides [tab.2, y-teb.3, a at the groin) they make way together with a ſmall 
nerve of the ſixt pair, and the Cremaſter Muſcle 5 Y and ſo fall to the Paraftate Cceb. 1, U. tab. 256 and 
to rhe upper part of the Teſticle, where the Vein and the Artery: mixing together, doc taſhion « . berweer 
them one body like apyramis tab. 2. from to J or ſpire d and plain on each fide. This body 
cauſe of the innumerable branches of Veins and Arteries joyned by, naſtomoſis orinoculation, Af whit 

The ſytry bod- jt is woven as it were into a platted web, is called in Greek wpeoveaIdvs megane by Galeu in his boc mine, 

den body. in Latine Corpus 88 1 f. tab. 2. Jab. 2. fig. 2. wofig-3 .C:ſheweth the beginning of it, and P. the ha- 
#1 or foundation | the en body, and from the faſhion of che tendrils of Vines pawipineforme, we may call 
it the ſpiry hodden or jo 4 bech, to diſtinguiſh from the Pareſtete, which are alſo called corpora varicoſa,or bod- 
den bodies [tab. 1. u, tab. | ras 2. 1 | * 


2.4. , » 1.68545 & 129 | 14 os _ 1 
I * the The uſe of theſe veſſels is not only to lead down bloud of both ſorts, Venall and Arteriall, together with 


Veſſels vitall ſpirits for the nouriſhment and life of the Tefticles ; but alſo to receive a matter or ſubſtance which 
; falleth all parts of the body; (the laſt and moſt perfect ” 008 of the Aliment) ſome what to alter 
it, and ſo to convey i to the paraſtata forthe generation of ſeel. mn 
MNoreover about the midſt of theſe veſſels, the bloud hath his firſt beginning. of dealbation or whitening, 
yea, and a farther preparation alſo in thoſe textures and webs of which we lately ſpake, E a kind 
of irradiation the matter of the ſeed (as alſo the textures themſelves) receive vertue from the Teſticles. 
Wherefore this ſpiry body cleaveth, yea groweth at his ht or foundation to the inmoſt coat of the Teſti- 
cles beſtowing upon them certain ſuretes but entereth not into the body of che teſticle, al- 
Veſaliua. though ſome would have it ſo, as r who alſo. think that many of the forenamed 
Columbus, branches doe paſs through, and are dillemhated into the ſubſtance pf che teſticle, ere their coats be- 
come exceeding fine and chin, e rocreating might the more ſodain ly and at 
once flow from the Teſticles into thoſe velſels J like as in the Liver the tunicles or costs ö, che 
veins diſſeminated through his ſubſtance are moſt, ſine and e blot cafily x) ol 
tered and toncocted in them by the forcs of the parendhyme. | folls 
the Paraſtat e. = b h # ha N * 7 
— — — ©" nr: — 85 1 * 8 
CHAP: 111. : Pareſtate. \\ - # / 0 
; ; HE Para ſtat a, ſo called becauſe | | 
TheirYrmation :imNIouilnoybecanſe they are place | 
Their original the Abdomen in the ſcrum or Cod, 
— are alike both in nature and uſe,) as ppe. 
for their better ſafegardꝰ and defence, and arc 
joyned in the middle. Theſe peraft«t da ariſe fro the (ply 
nuation, — — ward and down] 
thence are or turned back again upward ftobi d 
Galen. on, and being rowled as ĩt were into a ound orb 
Their form. together: wherefore Galen out of Herapbilue, callct 
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Their ſub- conv olu- 
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Table 25 728 the burn lh with the i harden the the e which eres fr Generation gh the 
in > 2010220133 n. | oy 
T ADUIK III mg era gage 
aa A part of the midriffe and of the rennen 
-With the ribs b-6ken, 4 


{ bb co The Coneux er gibbous part c ot the Liver 
warked with bb, the hollow or concavous part 
with cc. 
de The right and left ligaments of ihe Liver. 
F The trunk of the gate ved. 
£ e trank of the hollow vein. 
The fatty veins both left d ri | 
i The aſcent of the great artery x the hollow 
„ein, and the diviſion thereof, 
* The Cæliacall artery, | 
The emulgent v.13. 
09 op The | * tunicles or goares torn enn both the 


The 1 go unto the bladder! 
5 right ſpermaricall vein Mhich aciferh ncer 


Li 2 he double priginal of the leſt ſpermacicall 
ven from the emulgcat,y from the hollow vein, 
The original of the Ipermatical arteries. 
Certain branches from the ſye magic arteries 
which run unto the Peritoneum. 
„ The paſſage of the ſpermaticall *reſſeſls thro 
the Saucen of the * 
obſerved by inch as uſe to cut for the Ruprure. 
& The ſpirie bodden bodies entrance into the teſti- 
cle, it is called Corpus væriceſum Nrmnidat. 
e The Paraſtate. | graces, 
Tee ſtone or teſticle covered with tits won —— 
coat. # The Jeſcerie bf rhe leading Sl called N 
Fas deferens, Vy The Bladder. * _—_— 
The glandules called Profiate intor Which be 201 + 
cading Yelſells arc inſerted. The muſele of the 
bladder. cr Two bodies of the yard, R 8 v his 
yiſfells. ex. The cone of the teſticle.” J The WT. 
a bis vefſells a 0020'S .29 
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| 7 Via cu P. IV. Oft 
* | HE Stong) are called Feftes 


Ft Caulcin wanton Nahance * 


icles or Stones. ; 716 

affes of virilitie, in Greck b, dr NM x. There 
f forth, and u that is, Twinnes; becauſe = 
rarely one, which yet Archangelu found and 77 * 
Hiſtoria Animal. Chap. 13 alittle Knot or knub ae 


, They ha havgour ae at Dee the y ly to abate Juftfull deſiges: For thoſe Grea= 


tures ſalth iſtetle Lib. L. de 4. whole Teſticles are hidden with the abdomen are more mtg 
given to Juſttull appetites th ——— Aae chat you compate kind wich kind, and ve 1 hiſt 
not the oor of elves. Another uſe of their” propendenct ox h ut 1 why 
that the and Aust dus of the ſj tick veſſells might have mort = Erben 1555 Tipe 5 at 1 
8 128 into ed aver manifold an divers e and hls poſiti — it 3 by 1 1 1 
whi e . oye lengt en $ patlago t god 
wight undergoe the tp ee ee N 0 ac lene a $1250 0 
of n ay eee reh reveife; andtherefore te T« ara ay tn 
aut the i eb 149709 1: #12533 1 ahn ' "TEES 
1 neither} eee ee eden 7 = receiving and The Cod. 
reod was mude as a parſe or bag, whe alſorhey lebend Bike yt | 
on w have dee net ot I their "mah LF TOY 
—— I'S! Daphne 1. qo reins 185 


"The Teſticles im Men e besten Beg . Wo ne —. ner ha 
ſituatiun, 2 ofthe i norton ME heed 


A emperamera 1 which en the teſticles out 

Wherefore heat abounding in Nen thiruſis cem forth & whats in wom thin, of che body 

becauſe their dull and iſh heat is 2 ſufficient pre ebe cher out The truth of erh | 

manifold fables of fuch Women, whoſe more "ru e Silt 15 1 Ae » by 

of Women made them Men: as we (hall ain anger wa ur N n bps 
The coats of che Teſtieles ate of two ſolts, Common and Proper e 1 N50 5 which wee The coats of 


call Common, not only becauſe they are common to all thę parts o chebod but alſo becauſe they ipyeſt the teſticles.” f 
theſerwo/T eftick#ropeulier. The Proper coats are al deb pol Ml tarot e them, e 


know what great differente there is in -Aurhors concerning a TAY Wo _ cGats. Galen ww Roles n 
three in his Book de — uteri, 60000, du I dvre sx. Veſalius reckons four; Falopius ſometimes opinions. 


three 


—— — 
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ch rce, ſometimes four; Columbus three proper coats; Archangelus calls them three ſorts of membranes : one one 
ſort common to the Teſticles with all the parts of the body, which is called ſeratum another ſort common 
to the Teſficles with the ſeminary veliells, which are two; one arlſing fromthetendons of the muſtles, ano- 
ther from the production of che Peritoneum; a third ſort proper only to the Teſticles: but wee will proceed 
in our determination. 

The firſt com- The ſirſt Common coat ¶ tab. 17. lib. 3. J is called i a5. N ec nes Latine dairy x 

mon coat, tum, becauſe it is like to a leather ſachell, tor the Ancicnts c be © hir | 
tanned leather or skins; and therefore the leather mor nc bal le Jay 

Nami ſcortei. ſortei, This coat is ſoft and rugens, and is diviget avi; were wi 1 | 

Whcreof made of the cuticle and the true skin [tab. 12. Lib. 3. r I but thing 

N fat about it. that it may caſily ſtretch when ghe Teſtich Falte n 

Scrotum er the © ſerve in ſtead of many-membrancs  ArPanrgelus ad ward com 

Cod, membrane falling from the ſhare-bones. Yor althe Wir en T 

Why i bath with many veſſells which are eſpecially necciſacytopche gene 

no fat about it. there remainerh no oily ſubſtance that might conge; 11 n dl 
are nouriſhed is changed into ſeed. 6 6 

The ſecond The ſecond common coat (called ii, becauſe it 'mdy 

Common coat, from the fleſhy merubrane ¶ tab. 17. lib. 3.t ]where it 
with Veins and Arteries: with both chole coats are the Ti 
not be injured either with heat or cold, and ſo become 
or looſe they hang down, but when that riſes or is diſtyr 

Why the cor= rugated and with the yard drawn up, the 1 ali 

rugation of the is obſerved as a token of ſtrength in young Chile ;, who a 0 

Cod is 2 bgne be thus gathered upward, it is commonly, and not wichou 

of Rrengrh. neth undecaytdʒ whatſoever the preient caulg4 | 


nyny The Vreteys, 

6) The ſpermarick veins and arteries, | 

3+ The coat of the teſticle which ariſeth from the 8 Tea 

a The — 28 as they paſle into the ptoduction of cha ft 

Perit:ne paſſe again out of it, WANT! 

p The ce varicoſum,or the wonderfull implicati- 
on of the vein = 5 : 

y The left teſticle with 3 

EZ The revolution of the 

oe The aſcent of che leading +. OR 

— Thaopoticn — Lage re leading vellals to the back fide of t 


Tp The coition or meeting together, and inſertion of thoſe veſſels into the 
glandulcs called Proftate at o. d 
Figure 3. AB The forepart of the right teſticle. Tz 
CED The ſpermatick vein and artery cut off where they fall out of the P 7 | 
rilenæum and c ſheweth the of the bodden N 
variceſum, — —— ſheweth — 5 es or foundation. 
E The e of the leading v 
F N. len 105 
A portion of the leading veſſel climbing upward with his departure WJ 
Theperowort face of the leading veflell idi b we AE... 1 be 
H, I he porous o ace o vellell or E dymic, where it 
fame. 2 e L, The fore pare of the teſticle. M, The back par: of the 
ö pray ws _ NN, The firſt commiztion of the (x veſſels. 00, The babrofthe 
the inmoſt coat = the teſticle. P, The teſticle covered with his la moſt coat, ewing the 
inſerted. Nas, Theinmoſt coat of the teſticlegdrawn from the teſticle at R,but 10 
* Vs The diſtri ofthe veſſels through bis Rn. | 


The rt and per, and: 


5 = hath incloſed fy = 11 
Paulus, is, —— 


Columbus. | _ s U tab, y : e 
res t cours ee Late 


Oribaſixs. 


2 | ſticle Co. 7 ; $645; #\ 
The uſe of the | a of this Membr 2 ough 8 | ne open widkind'barkor 
utter coat. ſh per 5 are Coe! mz Oi or that there might bee an inſuſion of imperfect 
0 into 295 e out ol the ve or rather, that from the Teſticles lame ſemaor eule might peach 
The ſecond & 10 1 0 pt inner proper coat of Teles called by Peſeliu, 200 4 changaly 
inner coat © 7 ile, D 
the — ime Gly encompy th the oper contfihe Latin allem., che he coate b 2. Cab. 3. N 2: 125 
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CHAP.4, Of the Tefticles, 
RSI] which ariſeth from the coat of the ſpermatick veſſels) is white, thick, and ve ſtrong; whence Ruf- 
fo Epbeſius- lethit Na riogudys octopus. It immediately involverh theſubſtanice of the Tedicle, 2 
may firm, ne as it were knit together his ſoft and laxe fleſſi Tab. 3: Pig. 3. v] leſt otherwiſe it ſhould 
have been too ſe, and ſo have proved unprofitable as alſo that by his interpoſition as it were of a mean 
or middle nature, the harder veſſels might more fitly grow and apply to the ſofter ſubſtance of the ile 
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: The Teſticles are round of an ovall figure, ſaith Laurentius, or like eggs depreſſed or flatted ſome what on Their Figure, 
either fide and they hang obliquely ur fidefong becauſe of the veſſels which grow unto them, and becitiſe A note of laſ- 
of the protuberation or bunching out of the Paraſbat e, as if they were two ſmall ſtonesʒ which protube- gs wen. 
ration in lafcivious men is not unuſuall, The upper bunching part is called by | Ariſtetle and Galen u . 
the head, the lower which is blunter and larger is called the bottom 3 by Pollus f The right is the hot- Pola. 
ter becauſe of his veſſels which transfer from the hollow vein and the great artery more pure and ſprightfull The right 
bloud unto it: it is thought alſo to be more bodden or emboſſed, and the ſeed on that fide is thought to be hotter. 
better concoted;albeir Veſalitis denyeth any difference, ho doth not conceive that the procreation of Males 
and Females dependeth AN the greater or leſſer implication of theſe ſubſtances. Vet Hippocrates calleth the 6. Eyid ſeil. 4 
right aße H chat is, Male Teſticle, and the left Wav39vSzthe Female Teſticle, which is fuller of ſeed then by 

the other, but that more weak and wateriſh, having moſt of his matter from the emulgent; whence it is that The reaſon ot 
che Nature ot women ſeemeth to be more intent upon generation then that of man, even from the very be- young Girles 
ginning : witneſs the chjldith diſports of young Girles in making of Babies, Nurſing and lying in, às we diſports. 
lay, and ſuch like paſtimes, wherein they are occupied even from their infancy. . | 

"IP Teſticles being joined by the intervening of membranes, doe hung down from the ſharebones and 
the yar. 1 | | 201 245; 4-58 I 

Ihe ſubſtance of the Tefticles is glandulous, white, milky;ſoftlaxe or Iooſe in men and ſpongious, be- Their ſub- 
cauſe of many ſmall veins ¶ Tab. 3. Fig. 3. uu] diſperſed through their bodies, but yet there appeareth no ca- finnce. 
vity or 8 IIION: 5 3 K. „ 220137 217 bal to nw | 

hey have on ea one muſcle and that along one Tab. 2. T. Tab. 3. Fig. 2. X] and ſlender, beginning Muſcles 

at the hanch bone, or rather from a ſtrong ligament Sch — from — the — in hes 
place where the tranſverſe muſcles of the lower belly do end, of. which theſe muſcles ſeem to be a part, and The connexi- 
they get out hy the out - let of the Tendons of the oblique muſcles, and outward ncer the leskes they grow on and original 
to the veſſels which attain unto the Teſlicles and unto the heads ofthe Teſticles themſelves. Sometimes from de, ml 
the fore-part ofthe ſhace-bone there are certain fleſhy fibres communĩcated unto them, ſo that they may be 25 
obſerved to have (as they have alwayes in Apes) a double originall. 

By the beneſit oftheſe muſcles, the Teſticles which are pendent, are ſuſpended or hung (whence they are cremaſterer. 
called «94495ny45;) that they ſhould not be a burthen to the ſpermatick or ſeed veſſels, as we touched before. 
Moreover in copulation or coition they draw them back, that the ſecd-rrgugh becomming ſhorter, the ſeed Their uſe, 
may more cafily:and readily be ſupplied. And Galen in his fourth Book de uſu Partium and the 14. Chapter 
faith that they partake of yoluntary motion. 7 

For their nouriſhment and life the Tefticles receive matter from the ſpermatick Tab. 20,5] vcins and ar- Their yeſſ:ls 
teries. How then may ſome ſay are they nouriſhed with bloud ? I anſwers; as the Paps are nouriſhed with by which they 
Milk; for their bloud is not red but turned into Milk and Seed, as alſo the bones are nouriſhed with mar- live. | 
row. For all ©” oghe of the body are nouriſhed with bloud, either red or turned into a ſubſtance more 
convenient for the part whichir is to nouriſh: © A reaſonablenerve alſo they have, from the rib branch 
[Tab.6.Lib.2 Fig 1. i] of the fixt pairzſomerimes alſo two other neryes arrive unto them from the 21, coh- 
Jugation of the marrow of the loins (chat hanging out of the body they might not yet be deprived of ex- 

quiſite ſenſe) which after being joined to the ſpermaticall veſſels are carried downward, and implanted in- 1 ts 
to the coats of the Leſticles. i | To 
Theuſe ofthe Tefticlesis(for that without them neither can ſeed be ingendered nor any abſolute creature The uſe of hb 

n their inbred faculty to give to ſeed not ſo — (for it falleth not into teſticles. 
the ſubſtance of the Teſticles, as Veſaliu and Laurentius doe ſuppoſe it doth) as the very form and generating 
power, and that. ſo ſtrong and vigordus, that a perfect and abſolute Creature out of it may be generated ; 
which-power in men is the cauſe of rirility, and in woman of a womanhood or muliebritie. Moreover by 
reaſon of this faculty the Teſticles are eſteemed the prime inſtruments of generation, and alſo by ſome, Prin- 
cipall parts of the body. ett. 1 1 | | 

TRAINEE body much ftrength and heat as appeareth by Eunuchs, whoſe temperament, fub- Their conſear 
ſtance, habit and diſpoſitions are all altered, as we ſhall hear hereafter, and that becauſeof the great conſent with other 
of the upper parts with theſe Tefticles mentioned by Hippotrutes in his ſecond Book Epidem: and the firſt ſe- P. 
ction, in thele words. Whenthe Teſticles doe ſwell upon aCouph," it putteth us in mind of a hmpathy and conjent there 
is between the Cheſt, the Poi, the Seed, and the voice. And how great the conſent is betwixr the parts of reſpi · Ot their con- 
ration and the parts of generation, he ſheweth in the fourth Book Fpidem. and the laſt Aphoriſm ſave one, ſent with the 
on this manner. They are tronb led with a dry Cough whoſe Tefticles doe ſwell aud that Gough endeth in the Tumor of the cheſli. 
Teſtiele if a 'vein be opened ; and when the Teſtirles ere enſlamed, men doe cough much. And again, Thoſe that are «yuiſÞ 
with tumors in their leckegbave coughs follow them continually/! ' (11: eh | | 

For the conſent of the Teſticlei with the head l cui giveyou a notable inſtarice of a wanton young fel- The head. 
low, who upon a ſmall and almoſt inſenfible tumor (eſpecially at ſome times)in or about one of his Teſti- A ſtory wor- 
cles, fell firſt into light,and after into extream fits of the Epilepſie or Falling fickneſs,' whoſe name I ſup- thy the obſer= , 
preſs, not for his deſert toward them that deſerved well ofhim,but for the reverence of our Art. vation. 

Finally, in excellency the Teſticles are like unto the heart: for that Cordiall Epithymations applyed to The heart. 
Be — in great languiſhment of the ſpirits doe little leſi avail, chen if they were applyed to — heart 
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CHAP. V. of the Veſſels called Vaſa deferentie, or Leading veſſels. 
HE Veſſels which lead the ſeed called vaſa deferentia ¶ Table 3. Figure 3. HI, ſeparated from the 
ol ſlicles j are called by Heropbilus migw e 4 ala ius, Canalis ſeminarius, the ſeed- cane. 
Their fix hey are ſituate partly without the Abdemen' in the ſcretum or Cod, partly within the cavity or 
tion. 8 p 3 che — on either . one, at the — the 2 are | 2 from the 
Paraſtate, to which they are continuated, tab. I, fig · 1, 7, C as alſo are the preparing 8, [tab. 1g. 1, (1 
although their names be divers according to i offices and ſituations. FP 2 | 
Their ſub- Their ſubſtance is nervous and crumpled or writhen, ¶ tab. a * the deſcent of the Leading veſſels, ſcom 
— i to 7 the reflection or turning of it; and tab. 1. fg. 2, J] is che originall of this veſſel], his deſcent at «, 
g his revolution at #. ¶ tab. 3. fig- 3. from E to F downward] contorted at the lower end of the teſticle 
Connexion. but where they are parted from the Teſticles, they are round and white, and their cavity or hollownefle is 
but obſcure ¶ tab. 3.fig. 3. H ſheweth the porous ſurface of the leading veſſell, where it groweth to the co- 
vering of the Teſticle] neither needed it to be more open, becauſe the ſeed by reaſon of his aboundance of 
ſpirits wherewith itriſethand hoveth or worketh up, can eafily paſſe through. | 
Progrelle. They ariſe upward [tab. 3- fs 3. C] and aretyed to the preparing veſſels [table 2 at J] by the media - 
tion of a thin and ſmall Membrane, preſently after (by the ſame way by which the preparers deſce 
they are carried through the productions of the Peritonzum ¶ table 2 at o, fab. 3. M.. op] rothe fhare-bo 
at which place the bone hath a ſuperficiary cavity [table 26, lib. 3. figure 12, 1,0, which giveth way unto 
the roundneſſe of the veſſels. After being returned downward | tab. 1. fig.1, fromy to C tab.z, fig. 2, * 
Uniting, like Nerves, and tyed on the back fide (where the humor they contain is now become white) to the r- 
riteneum, they are led over the [tab. 3:fg- a, ] Ureters, and under the back fide: of the bladder aboye the 
right gut neer unto the neck ot the. 1. little before their uniting together, ¶ tab. 1. fig. 2-4, and 
tab. 3. fig- 2, 7» is the uniting of Leading veſſels) they are on either fide dilated and become thicker, where 
theſe ſmall Bladderets of ſeed [ tab! a. ſig · i, & ] called Veſcule Seminarie, areadjoyned untotheir fides, but 
the Leading Veſſels = OTH ge ht into thexltzht, the left into the left Peraſtate Glendule ¶ tab. 
1. fig. 2. in tab. 3. M. 2. : . 
Their Uſe. Moe uſe of Ks Leading veſſels, is to carry or lead the ſeed after it is laboured in the Paraftatz, and 
made fruitfull and prolificall by the Teſticles, unto thoſe Proftate Glandules, as it were unto certain Ma- 
gazines or Store-houles, where the right Veſſell meeteth and coupleth with the leſt, that the ſeed of * 
Teſticle might together and at once be thither conveyed, and ſo ſhot together into the Womb by the vi- 
rile Member. ; | | 
Moreover their oblique paſſage furthereth muck the ſeeds perfection; for as in making of Agua vite, 
or ſuch like ftron loirics of wine, we ſee the liquor firft aſcendeth and then ded d dhe Cedb 
ing to become a frothy body, did of neceſſity require ſuch ſublimation and precipitation to make it abſolute 
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CHAP. VI. Of the Bladders of ſeed." © 


He ſmall bladders of ſeed ſ table 1, fig. 1. &, ſhe them o are placed between the Ligaments of 
che Bladder of urin and the rec at the fides afclie les ing veſſels a little before they become 
What the thick and are united. They are compounded (faith the Author of the Definitions) of a vein 
bladders of and an Artery mixed together. A e either ſide one, nervous, large and fair enough to be 
ſeed are, ſcen, having not as other bladders one cavity, but are full of boughtes and turnings like burſt or knotted | 
veins, implicated or folded one within — (and therefore Heropbilue cal leth menen Ja ufo 
Why created. alſtites varicoſos) ſo that they ſeem to be many, and in them (ſaith Felpixs) ſeed may be kept may 
months. For Nature being deſirous of the continuance and perpetuity of mankinde, ordained, that all 
times ſhould be fit for their procreation, and therefore it was very — * a matter rightly for that path 
poſe diſpoſed, ſhould at all times be readily ſupplyed, but becauſe man could not alwayes entend 
work;and yet it was neceſſary, that even this excrement or ſurpluſage ſhould be avoided, therefore like o- 
ther'excrements it alſo was to be gathered together in ſome place, and there kept till a fit occaſion were of- 
tered, that from thence it might be fhot forth. | | | 
Farolim. And for this purpoſe (ſaith Varoliu) theſe Bladderets were created, into which the ſeed - ſhould be con- 
KM tinally empticd out of the Tefticles, and therein ſtored up againſt the time ofexpence. . 
Their ule. But left ſo great a quantity _—_— in one ſhould corrupt, there are many turnings and windy 
boughts and p in them, which alſo are a ſtay unto the Seed, that in one Coition or accompanying of 
the ſexcs, all the ſeed ſhould not be ſpent. For, the ſeed winding it ſelf out of thoſe manifold Labyrinths by 
degrees doth paſſe away more ſaſely and ately;and with better ſtay and deliberatio. 
But we (faith Baubine ) have bi obſerved that theſe bladderets are full of a yellow. oily humour 
wherewith the paſſage common to the ſeed and the urine is illined or ſmeared leſt it ſhould be hurt by the 
acrimony of either of them, or leſt when ir is dry it ſhould cloſe together, and ſo hinder the next evacuati- 
on. For tothis end in copulation this oylineſſe together with the ſeed iſſuethᷣ ſenſibly and belag at other 
times it welleth out inſenſibly; Galen addeth in the 14. Book De uſu partium, cq; 12. chat ic proyoketh luſt 
and keepeth moiſt the neck of the bladder of urin. 1 Ne i nt n lid eto 
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CHAP. VII. Of the Proflate. 
le Proſtdteas it were fore-ſtanders, are called by Heropbilw vermin Swe Ni. Columbus cals thent-Their names; 
EF Proſtate. Fallopins calleth them aſſiſtant Glandyles. V arolius two Teſticles ſmaller then the other. 
| Veſalius ont of Galen calleth them e A that is, Glandulous bodies. And fo indeed 

WE they are two Glandules ſ table 1.Fig.2. vn on either fide one, placed in the cavity ofthe Abdomen Situation. 
g | 7 * lower part of the bladder [taþ.2. e] that ĩs, in the neck above the ſphincter ſ tab a. uab. r. 
Fig. 2.9] Maſcle, or rather bet wixt the neck of the bladder, and the lower Muſcles of the yard at his root Figure, 
1 A. e Leading veſſels are united. tab. 1. fig. 2.9. | ; 62 hid / | 

Theſe Glandules are depreſſed re and behinde, but round on the ſides, into which as it were into o- 
ther teſtic les, the leading veſſels do end, —& T. tt 
They are covered with the Membrane which did inveſt the leading veſſels, but nom become ſomewhat 
thighter, leſt the ſubſtance gf theſe Proſtate being rare and {j es che ſeed ſhould foake out of its o. e 
accord through their open pores, albeit they be very narrow. Yet is this Membrane very thinz and hath in it Membrane. 
very blinde breathing pores, which at the firſt fight are not conſpicuous, but when the Glandules are preſ- 
ſed they appear, for by them the ſeed may be ſcruzed in notable ty into the common paſſage, as it 
were by grains or like ſmal ſeeds, even as we ſee Quick+filver through leather wherein it is faſt tyed, Compariſon, 
if it be ſtrained, whence alſo in coition great pleaſure enſuerh ; the exquiſite ſenſe of the membrane being The true cauſe 
tickled in the paſſage with the gentle and pleating acrimony of the feed. of pleaſure, 

Their ſubſtance is hard, ſpongie, and whiter then the reſt of the Glandules, they are alſo large, as con- 1 — ſub- 
taining in them ſo much ſeed (faith Archangelu) as will ferve for the procreation of four or fiveintants ; char. 
three or four (faith Columbus) in thoſe that are fruictull. And therefore it is no wonder (though Ariſtetle A Bull may 
writeth it for a wonder) that a Bul after his teſticles are cut off,may get a Calf. V. eſalius hath obſerved that get a Cal fe 
the proſtate glandules are notoriouſly large and full in Monkies; and indeed they are of all creatures the _ he is 
mot laſcivious, as we doe not only read in authors, bus have alſo ſeen by the great Baboons which were \, — 2 
here to be ſeen among us; for they would in a manner offer violence even to a woman. It is therefore a ve- buſe. 
ry wicked and inhumane thing for Gentlewomen to cheriſh any kinde of them in their boſons yea, in theic 
beds, as I have ſeen ſome doe with mine owne 2 

The uſe of theſe proſtate ſay ſome, is to adde ſomewhat to the generation of ſeed, and their reaſon is, be- A falſe uſe, 
cauſe there is no To found ſo great quantity of it as in them : but if this were true then even gelded Galen, 
creatures would engender ſeed, and ſeek to avoid it, which Galen worthily gainſaieth. Yarolius ſeemeth to 
countenance this conceit,who ſaith, that in the end of the leading veſſels there are placed two other ſmall 
teſticles, which give unto the ſeed his uttermoſt abſolution or per ſection, the leading veſſels miniftring unto 
them, as the preparing do to the Teſticles. 

Their true uſe is to receive from the leading veſſels the ſeed now ſufbciently laboured and made proliſical Theit true uſe; 
or fruitfull,and to keep it till the time of profuſion or ſpending as we ſay. le may be alſo they make it more 
thick as adding the laſt hand unto it, for it © qr in theſe thick and white, in the teſticles but thin and 
ſerous: ſure it is, that the ſeed never ech pleaſure till it come from them; witneſſe thoſe that are im- 
moderate wantons, who ſpend themſelves ſo frequently that there is no time for the ſeed to be ſtored up in 
theſe parts ; their minds indeed are more then brutiſhly luſtfall, but their bodies are not ſo delighted as o- 
ther more moderate men by their own conſeſſion. | 

Theſe Glandules being preſſed on their back fides by the lower Muſcles of the Yard, Tab. 4. fg 1, and 21 How theſe 
HI ann om the { rent 5 1 ri 4:fg-1,4 L do * the ſeed into the wy are 
common e Tab.4.fig.2,G | which in the fore of it t Into which their inſertion can Pr 
hardly 2 ed when the ſeed — forth. 7 

Vejaling telleth a tale of a fellow that was hanged at Padus in ah who bad the running of the reins, in A flory out of 
whole body even after his death all theſe paſſages were manifeſtly open and free, eſpecially thoſe of the ſea- Veſallius. 
_ veſſels into the neck of the bladder. Moreover with their ſolid and firm ſubſtance they ſupport the 
neck of the bladder, that it ſhould not fail or fall, that fo thoſt narrow paſſages, and for the mo part in- 
ſenſible which attain unto the end of the neck ofthe bladder,ſhouldbe kept ſtraight, that the ejaculation of 
the ſeed might not be interrupted in the excretion, although the fall of it do ſtay the iſſue ofthe Urine. 


_—_— 


CHAP. VIII. Ofthe yardor virile member. 


HE Yard is called in Latino pore a. pendendo.of hanging, and Virga ; in Greek wn, and by an The names. 
excellency der. that is, virile membrum, the virile member, becauſe of the ſœcundity thereot. Ma- 
y other names it hath both in Greek and Latine, a Catalogue whereof Laurentius hath put 
own e flary for our turn, hereſore we have ſpared our on labour and your cars. The 
| fituation}is well known to be at the bottome of the lower venter on the out [166.4.fh, 1,2] 
as neer the fundament as it well might, and not be troubleſome by falling upon it in the time of ſeidge : 3 
Not above the groine, or in the Hypogeftrium or watercourſe, becaule there is nobone to eſtabliſh his origi- 05.5030" * 
nall. It was t re neceſſary it ariſe at the very roots of the ſhare- bones, as well for theeſtabliſh- . 
ment thereof in the act of generation, as alſo that it might be more fir to meet with the womans lap, and 
yet no hinderance to the actions of other parts. And becauſe it was not neceſſary there ſhould be more of 
them then one, it is placed alone in the midſt. Long it is, [tab.4.fig.1,2} round but not exactly, ſor the upper Tue Broke 
fide of it, which they call the hack, is ſomewhat br oader, and endeth in a dudgen or blunt point. The length -The NR 
and thickneſſe of it is divers, as well in reſpect of the kindes or ſpecies, as of the particular creature or inili- on. 
viduum. In reſpect of the kinde, it is of ſuch a length and magnitude as the neceſſity of the kind requirgth | 
for procreation: but in men ſhorter them in many other creatures, becauſe men do uſe adverſam non cer um The Gufe of 
denerem. Of the individuum or particular, becauſe it is formed commonly according to the proportion of che ſargenes 
the members, yet ſometimes it is large in a little man, becauſe of che abundance of of the ud. 
| the | : 


— 
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the portion of the fathers ſeed of which it is framed, for the ſeed falleth from every partof a mans body, and 
Galen. carrieth in it power of generating that part from whence it fell. Although Galen in his fixt Book de locis of 
q feftis towards the end, writeth, that continence makes it to encreaſe, at leaſt in thickneffe. It is thought alſo 
How to make it will be longer if the Navill-ſtrings rab. 4. fg · 7. V Xi be not cloſe knit by the Midwife when the child 
it long. is new borne;and that becauſe of a Ligament which cometh to the Navill from the hottome [reþ.4 7X] 
. of the bladder which they call Vrachos,for the ſtraighter that is tyed unto the Navell, the more the bl; 
and the parts adjoyning ate drawn upward. \ | 
The copts. That part of the yard which hangeth out of the Abdomen, is covered with a cuticle anda skin not very 
thick (which is laxe orlooſe when it hangs, but in erection is ſtretched) equall to his length, and knit unto 
ic at the lower part ofthe glant or nut, it is alſo covered with a fleſhy rane which here becometh ner- 
vous. There is no fat between the coats, leſt the member ſhould grow by that means too great, and fo his 
action be hindred, or too ſoft which would hinder erection. ? lbs 1s {> | 
The farts of it. It hath two parts,the one next to the belly which is the more — hangeth hot out, and it is 
agaulled win, which is below the commiſſüre or joyning of the ſhare bones, to the midſt of which it is faſt 
knit in the Perinaum, (that is,the ſpace between the cods and the fundament) with ſtrong Ligaiments and 
Muſcles, and arifing upward under the teſticles, appeareth round above the ſcrotum or cod. 708-0 | 
The other part ofthe yard is called pe, and hangeth down without the body from the upper part of + 
the ſhare-bone if it be flaccid,or if it mow ſtrong and rigid, it is raiſed upward and ſo ſtands commonly ſo 
farre from the body, as the neck of the wombe is in length inward, that fo it may yeeld ſeed ages che very 
orifice of the wombe for the ropagation of mankinde. 1102 eee e 
The ſtructure. The ſtructure of this —— is ſuch as is fitteſt for his uſe and the neceſſity of Nature. It li not bon | 
—— not a in a Dog, a Wolf and a Fox ; for ſo it would not be a pleaſure but a great trouble to the other *e; befdes, - 
-, being alwayes rigid or ſtiffe it would have been both uncomely and have hindred many actions and po- 
5 4 ſtures or poſitions of the body. ll e ; n 
Griſtle. It is not ꝑriſtly or Cartilq; inous, ſor then it could neither have been diſtended (for x Cartilage. | 
3 cavitie) neither could it have been ſoft and pliable. ; * 500156 1390 3 13 
' Veine, It is not of the Nature of a vein, for then it could not ſo ſoon have been filled and'ernpitiat: 
for that the fimple coat ofa vein would not have endured any ſtrong ſtretching. we ak n 
Artery. It is not of the Nature of an Artery although that have a thick and lrard coat, becauſe of che continugll 
pulſation, upon which a man cannot lay a law when he pleaſeth. e 
It is not nervous, becauſe Nerves have no manifeſt cavity, neither are they naturally Mated ; beide that, 
the ſoftneſs would have hindred the tenſion or erection. On PN PONG EIT 
Ligament, It is not a Ligament, although that would have been fit for tenſion or erection, becauſe then it ſhould 
have had no cavity; and being beſide without ſenſe, it would not have been _ of pleaſure. | 
Tendon,” It is not a Tendon, becauſe they have no cavity, and are beſide ſofter then Ligaments,and ſo not fo fit for 
erection. | | 
Much leſſe could it well be made offleſh, or g | 
It was therefore requiſite that ſome other pec 
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the member were al wayes ſtrong and ftiffe; ie would be ———— men LI Idee Net 
1 7 er- atc violent, and befide ſelf would be alwayes ſubject to miſchiefs, even as the Few | 
be if it were continually ſtrrtched forth. On the other fide, if it were alwayes flactid or 160fe 
it gr hae bs Ne profiable for that emploimentfor which God and Nature have ordained here ly 
in the time of coition it ought to be ſwoln and rigid or erected; ſwolne and extended to 2 
tude that it might fill the neck of the matrix, ita ut 1 udenda incaleſeant. For it adele heitwhic 
calleth and provoketh the ſeed out of the inner parts. Rigid and ſtreight not only ad commadiorum = 
but alſo that the paſſage N and direct, the ſeed thigh more free) y and directly be ejaculated ot thor AN 
forth fromthe very, Proſtate wherein it is contained. For if it were either oblique or crooked, (as 47 1 
thole which are called vmen ev in whom the paſſage is retorted by reaſon ofa bridle at the end of W 
yard, who therefore cannot procreate unleſs that — be cut) ordid in any place not ſtand open bt ber 
4 then would theſced ſtay or makeftop in the paſſage, 
But again, leſt the ſpirits which flow anto it, and by which it is Aiftended, ſhould be too.ſoon diſſipated 
or ſcattered through the tungous or ſpongy ſubſtance, it is covered and frrengthened with membranous ; The cotts US 
coats thight and very ſtrong( which ſome men imagine do ariſe from the commixtion of thoſe veſſels which . 
pals unto the yard, j which-are therefore called the nervous bodies of the yard, and DW are allo thick and 6: 
ſubſtantiall, that they mightn more calily be diſtended. 


Tab.4. demonſtrateth the muſcle of the Tard, of the F undonen and 
of the Bladderyapd the three: bodivs of the n 
The firjt ani ſecond Figures ſhew the Tard excoriated, cleaving ke to the 
ottom of the ſhare-bone. | 
The third (heweth'the ſame ſeparated with his rafts... 4 £212 
The fourth and fifth, the Tard cut away, and Di ſtetted . RPE 
1he/ixttbe.Canell ot pipe of tbe Lard thvided the” r8t ance: in the * 
bladder, 1207 
The ſevent the ſore· ant of the Bladder dnd the Lord, rogethor vi the AB; T two bodies Which be t 
Unbilicall#eſſels, ee The o bodic ch make'ths 
Te eight F ignte ſpeweth the Bladiler ef a woman * with the ——_ o 253 0 place where theſe two, bodies do ff allt. 


veſſels, aud apart of the ureters. | 152 ke nut of the yard called glans pen. 
The ninth rut the back-parts.af the bodie of the Tard. D To 72 BET ; Lingo and red Gee of thebodic 
naw op 75 eyard 
TABULA A IV. ITY 9 185 mutual! Lin of ihe Bodies of the yard, | 
5 40 org © nervous outward ſubſtance of the ſame, com- 


| b —_ pal hp roundabout che former, fingous ſubſtance. 
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— veins of the throat to be diſtended, when in laughter the cheſt is compreſſed and ſtraightned. So alſo the 
rele ee arm by reaſon of the conſtriction of a Ligature or tye are diſtended and grew hard and 
full: ſo then it appeareth that voluntary motion is not only requiſite for erection, but alſo for indy. 
rat ion. a 

The pipe t The Pipe or Canale of the yard Tab. 4. fig.n,4,5,7-G] which in Greek they call dias, the urinall pipe, 

the yar · or as Galen in his 15. Book of the uſe of parts and the 3. Chap. the ſpermat ick pore, cometh from the bladder 

Guien, [Tab.1.fig.1, A from the bladder e tab. 4-fig.6. ] whoſeneck is long, This pipe fituated under the bodies of 

— the yard [ Tab. 4. fig A; and . G under EE | is reflected together with them (in which reflection or returnin 

putrefierh in a if putride or rotten ſeed in a Gonorrba« or Running of the reins, do ſubfiſt or make ftay, it there ulcera 

Gonorrhxa, the ge) and becoming in the middle between them, E along the length of the yard unto the 

— the Nut; where it is embraced by thoſe bodies joining together ( T able 4. Figure 4, 5. F 
in narrow angles, and ſo maketh the whole yard perforated as was neceſſary for the emiſſion of 
ſeed. 

The mem= his Canale or pipe hath two Membranes (of which none almoſt of the Anatomiſts make any mention, 

branes of the ſave Bauhine only, and Archangeluws of the inner) one inward and thin wherewith alſo the nut or glans is 

oo” covered, bred out of the thin meninx or pia mater of the brain, which inveſteth the nerves of the yard, in 

which certain circles are to be ſeen ; and beſide there is in it an exquiſite ſenſe to make it capable of the 
pleaſure which the ſeed in his paſſage through it ſtirreth up, and again it circumſcribeth or limiteth the 
circumference of the Canale or pipe. | 

The other Membrane is outward and fleſhy, compounded of tranſverſe fibres for the better expulſion of 
the ſeed and urine, 

The middle ſubſtance of this pipeis lax (Tab. 4 fg · 6. opens or ſpongie and blackiſh, ſo that it readily 
diſtendeth it ſelf together with the nervous bodies in fion of ſeed, and again as readily falleth in the 
cvacuation of urine. | | 

A common This paſſage is common to the ſeed, the oylie humour ifluing from the ſmaller bladders before ſpoken 

rer. of, and the urine; and in the fore- part of the Nut it hath a yawning out · let, by which theſe ſubſtances art 

3 avoided, It is narrow in young folk, in others ſo much broader as the skin is more or leſs retracted or 
— ober ted drawn back from it. Veſalius maketh mention of a ſtudent in the Law at Forum Julii, who had two diftin& 
by Nas. paſſages, one for urine, another for ſeed, hut that is indeed very rare. For, becauſe the bladder was 
ted ſo near, it was not neceſſary that another ſhould be made for the avoiding of urine, but Nature 
contented her ſelf to uſe that already provided for the effuſion of ſeed, Wherefore the neck of the bladder 
is carryed upward from the Fundament, unto the beginning of the yard. ; 

The muſcles of But becauſe theſe offices are performed by voluntary motion, it was requiſite that it ſhould alſo have 

. theyard. Muſcles, It hath therefore divers Muſcles, of which no doubt Galen wrote preciſely in his Books de Ant. 

| urs beſide other pieces of ex- 

— lot, cellent uſe, as we may gather by thoſe that remain. In the fifteenth book de uu hertium, lie reckoneth but 

1 two muſcles of the * tixe deſcribeth ſo will we a 
Bauhine 


of 
Two collate- the hips, (Tab.4.fig.1,2. K L, ated +44. wad Aug 2 | ur, 
1 4 


1 asfor the erection ir ſelf, we have ſaid be- 
| the ſphincter muſcle of the ſundament driving the bloud and. 
Columbus, ſpirits unto it. Columbus alſo ſaith that theſe. have ſome uſe in our making water. 

'S Inferior, 


long, and are on their in I ied alo | he e, 

fides ( T4. 4. g · 1. G of the ſame, (and being divided one from another, doe a little embrace the 
the 2 7 they may dilate the lower part ofthe Canale on both fides drawn downward, 
maining erected, and ſo make it ſhorter, leſt in the repletion of che nervous bodies, eſpecially in 
reflexion of the yard, that paſſage ſhould be ſtifled and ſo the ĩſſue ofthe Seed 


red 
Compariſon, leaping: forth, and yet is continued one part of it with another as a company of Anticks holding h: 
hand, do vault upon a Stage. 33 
The uſes of Moreover thefennffiles do 
theMaſcies. filleth them in the time of 


draw the root of the 

vans they Between theſe mull 

— rthe, the Fundament are the ftones of the bladder 

A ſtory. Fiſtules and other ulcers are very ordinary 
within ſew da 

Tau for Knight likewf{ 

The v Ads of — periſhed. Tx 

che and. upon itt. inen 1 1 2 9 0 44 

"Ven. © The yeſſels that come to this virile meniber are of a ſorts, ſome ourward, others inward, The ourward 
, ASH . ö nb i} 12299 en menge Narren 1 —— 
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CHAP:S, "Of the Tele Pirie Nane 7 
dein and arteri 7 . 8. Ab. 3. ct llt from the ve in and arterie called Ad Teatr cel 5 1 
the skin. Th age many eb blackiſh like untobodden, burſten ot Fk veſſels. : 

The internall veins are double, and ſpring #om the vein called Hypogaſtrice ¶ Tab. B. A5. 5. uu] Theſt when 
they comeumto the middle bifurcation at the Crotch, do almoſt 2 into one, which is carried 
along the body of the member in the midſt among che arteries. From this veiſi a tidtable (branch attaineth 
into the ca Ay or caviry of the Abdomen, and is diſſemiinated through A Ligament which cyech the blad- 
der to the ſhare- bones. 

In like manner two internall Arteries and thoſe very notable are inſerted inro rhe bodies of the yard, Arteries, 
from the A called: e [Tab. B. lib. 3· an lat the beginning of the bifurcation of the ſame. Tel in- Veſalius. 
vention of theſe Arteries Veſalim attributeth unto himſelfe, as alſo the demonſtration of their uſe, whom Cub. 
Columbus A. but 2 avoucheth thatall the three ſorts of veſſels in the yard are ſo — 4 191 Archangelus, 
that he that is balfblind 94 45 them; for being nouriſhed, faith he, why ſhould it not hate vein 
as other parts; living, why fhould it not have Arteries; and moving, why ſhould it not have Nerves? Bag. Baubines con- 
bine is of another mind, to wit, that the arteries are the vehicles of his e te which is thick bloyd, *. 

and that the fame arteries do alſd derive Unto it the many faculty, but of that more hereafter, We wil 
return. Between the forenamed 2 in the midft paſſet a vein through the back gf the yard, even to 
the Nut or glans, where it is implicated or folded bee with a Nerve (which. ure make the ſub- 
ſtance of the Lye us) allwhich convey bloud an (Pirks 1 into the ſpongy ſubſtance of the yard when 
it is provoked or 
: Ichark alſo Nerves ſo notable ſaith Fafoyime that he that bath but half an eye may ſee "hems Hite Al- Hisnerves, | 
ſo in his 14. Book De « * 1 Partium and the 13. chap. taketh knowledge 175 them. They v the — 2 \ 
marrow 70 the great or Wi bone, © f which ſame that are cutaneous do pals into ei Aok of « — and 
the teſticles, £ make them ſenfible of outward injuries 3, others are inward, on each fide one an that ve· 
ry notable, which aſcendeth under the ſhare-bone through the middle bifurcation ta the coat of the yard, 
and from thence runneth diverfly diſperſed to his * to his oc 1 * ether with the arteries 
through his back, as far as to the Nut or glans, to giveit Aj more exact ſenſe, eſpecial Nl ut where it is 
of moſt uſe to ſtir up pleafure in the act of generation. In theſe Nerves bappeneth t or which we 
call 27449, that is, a knotty tumor of a finew reſiſting the finger chat prefſeth it, yet not do lorous, which Ganglia what 
ganglia here are the cauſe that when the yard is erected ſtiffe likea Rams born orn as Fallepins ſpeaketh, it ig not they are. 
diſtended beyond his 2 — magnitude, but only growerh full and turtzid 


Finally, en he yard is carnous 1 ler 8.1, 2,3, , 9. D) and looketh alwayes The glans or. 

« ith wit 2 and indeed it hath a greater compa; IE Frbe 2 nay c trunk (as dee nut of the yard 
lus calleth ix) of his body, that like the ttom of a gather more 
beat unto it ſelf then any other part. It $equall, 1 desde at the. baſis or His Sxure. 
. EEE 

ant, 1s or the Nut ea crown. It is -v Subſtance, 
that it t not offend the womb, — * 8 — — 
for the o eo beg of ts ſens 3t bs, © ues motion, . wg ry the 


it 
jon (which is moſt powertull in both ſexes in the matter of procreation, heed, 


ulated. 3 24d 
nbrane, pe8duced from that Membrane which v we ſaid. ſaid belgredid compaſ His Mens 
er. a m upon tha heads of the two. —— he Frans 


Haid of aſpongi 8 which yet n hollow Fixip.buy laren more ſold aud 


Gem the 
h. ſoft, and lib, itha Katt; vering which : a pom iſeth Skin of the The prepucg 
yard bre or — ec dec ing which om abe $1 ebook? fore-skins 
of the u ip eee call it ie che Sr py net | 
becaꝝ ſe in coition it is x up and 11 eee. is 
ex. Sonie 


the pleaſure of the other 
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for purging the mucous excrements of the brain. So upon a ſecond intention this member ſerveth to de» 
rive 5 ur ine wherewith otherwiſe we ſhould lightly defile our ſelvei. Ferne 
And thus much ſhall ſuffice for the parts of Generation in men, herein I have been indeed as particular 

as the Anatomicall Hiftory did require, but yet withall hope I ſhall, finde pardon, becauſe the Reader may 
perceive (at leaſt if he have any knowledge)thar L have prevermitges gpany y rets of Nature, which I could 
and would here have ſomewhat inſiſted upon, if I had ens hat all intò whoſe hands this work ſhould 
come had been competent and fit auditors for ſuch kind of Philoſophy. 


- . 


GHAP. IX, Of the proportion of theſe parts both in Men «nd Women. 


The ſame T was the _ of Galen in his 14. Book de uſu part ium, and the 11. chap. that women had all 
parts of gene- thoſe parts belonging to Generation which men have, although in theſe they appear outward at 
ration in men the Peritoneum or imerfæminium, in thoſe they are for want of heat retained within; for ſeeing a 
and Women. woman is begotten of a man, and perfect alſo in mankind (fornatures im ions are not ſo or- 
dinaryirt is reaſonable that the ſubſtance, yea and the ſhape of the parts in both ſexes ſhould be alike, as 
coming from one and the fame ſet as it were of cauſes, Neither is it ſo uncouth in Nature, that thoſe parts 
which in ſome creaturts are prominent and apparent, ' ſhould in others be vey led and covered; for Moles 
indeed are not without eyes, but have them lying wy in their heads and over- covered, whence Virgil 
Virgil.s.Geor, ſaith, | Aut oculis capti fodere cubilia talpæ, chat is, 

Or bood-winkt Moles have dig d their Bowers. 
* So we call captives, not thoſe which are not at all, but which are in reſtraint or in bands. Although 

The wonder» herein Nature hath excellently acquitted her ſelf, that the abatement of natural heat, which in men is t 
ful providence only naturall and neceſſary cauſe of their difſolution, ſhould fo admirably became in women the originall 
and wildom® Of generation, whereby we ſhouldatrain a kind ofeternity eyen of our bodies, againſt the deſlinated cor- 
* "For ſo it pleaſed the Divine 


To brings ruption of the mattet, arifing from an importunate diſcord of contraries, 


kind of eterni- Wiſdom to create for the eternall ſoul (the moſt excellent of all forms) if not an cternall habitation here, 
t ſo Tong be perpetuated below, till it come to beeterni- 


* 


ty out of im- yet ſo abſolute and admirable a ſtructure, as 

perfection. ed above after an ineffable manner of recreation. | 

Table 5. ſbeweth the lower bely of a woman, the gutt beg TABULA V. 
taken awe). 74% 5 


A, B. &, D, The inner face of the Prtioneum reflected. * 
ZE. : The part of the Yieſenterie which joineth together the © - 
ease. Man 6d 
FF. The Membranes ofthe Meſentety divided afunder. 
66. Thecourſe of the veſſels and Glandules in them. 
HH, L. Thar part of the Meſentery which tycth' the right 
'and the leſt part ofthe Colick gut. | 
R. The right gut cut oft. 1 
L. The bottom of the womb whole. 
MN Both the Teftictes. b 1 
00, 99. A Membrane of the Perimmeum which ticth the 
-v „ her veſſels and the Tefticles unto the back, ic 
.. holdethup the womh, and with the Membrane of the 
, Other fide, it maketh the ſecond coar of the womb, Og 
PP. Flethie Fibret which rum into this Membrane, making 
, "the rightandleft muſcles of the Womb. ie 
RS. The neck of the womb between R and &, covered yet 
Wich that Membrane. 2 n Tg ul 
7. 1 85 e r e 
V,X. Lhe Navill, with part of the Umbilicall vein at x. 4 
J. * Ligament ofthe bladder in brute . dich De- 


2 tie + 7 
ZZ. The two wnbilicall Arteries. 
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The particular Wherefore to return. In this other ſexe, there are ſome pa; which : ing Þ the _ f ſeed ana 
Raden n of the whole r ſpermaticall veins and arteries; other — 9 unte goed ſeed 
. . as in net bj defi 
— 22 115 mb or Matrix, which receiverh, che ſeed tagether with the mans, teta ineth 
Galen. ii and worketh upon it for the genkration e mankind, This womb in lte ned by Gal 
. | k £ | * 4 2 1 p 
roy th in hie g. Book Di Pertium, and the 6. Chap, to the. ſerttum or cod of a.wan,[ fab. 11 fg · J 30 if dhe. cod 
i 
: ng other eaicrence between them but of ite and inſertion. For if a mand imagine thtzeod to beturs 
The neck of P*Xandthruſkinward, betwixt the bladder and the ight gut, then the tefticles which were in it will now 
the womb like leave to it outwardly on either fide, and ſo that which was before a cod will nom bea perſoſ Matrix. 
the vir ile "Again, the neck of the womb (faith he) is in ftcad of the yard, for they are both of a length, and by 
member. friftion and refriction the ſeed'is called our of the like parts, into the ſame paſſage, only: they differ 
a . R in 


a — 


1 
8 — 


in ſituation which is outward in men, inward in women. Fallepius frameth the compariſon of the parts 
ſomewhat after another ſort, as we ſhall ſee hereaſter when we come to che 2 | 
So then, in the firſt conception or ſoon after, whether it be in a man or woman, the ſame Members are The cauſe of 

generated, but the fruit proveth male or female, becauſe of the temper of the ſeed & the parts of generation, be Procreati- 
eicher by heat thruſt out, or for want or weakneſs of the heat retained within: wherefore a woman is ſo woman 
much lets perfect then a man by how much her heat is leſs and weaker then his; yet as I (aid is this imper- 
fection turned unto perfection, becauſe without the woman, mankind could not have been perfe&ed by the 
perfecter ſex. The great Maſter workman therefore ot ſet purpoſe, made the one half of mankind imperfect 
tor the inſtauration of the whole kind, making the woman as à receptacle of the ſeed of which a new man 
was to be created. We have therefore in this 5 Table exhibited the lower belly of a woman, and removed the 
guts,that all things might be more conſpicuous, but now let us come to the particular parts in a woman, 
beginning firſt with the ſpermaticall veſſells. : 


ä 
— 


CHAP. X. Of the preparing Spermatical Veſſels. 


F He Spermaticall veſſels which bring the ſeed from the whole body, arid prepare it for further uſe, 
I IS are tour : two Veins and two Artcries, Galen in his Book de diſſectione uteri, maketh mention of 
odor othcr veſſels oblerved by Herophilus in ſome women, which ariſe (faith he) from thoſe veſſels 

® which go unto the Kidnies, and ſo paſs into the womb, which ſaith Galen, I could never find in 
any creature, bur only in Apes. The right vein buddeth out of the ¶ tab. 6. dd] trunk of the hollow vein be- : 
low che emulgent, neer the great or holy bone; the left proceederh [teb.6.ce | from the left emulgent, be- 11 ſpermayis 
cauſe on this ſide the great | ack is ſituated near the hollow vein, which artery moveth or beateth con. 
tinually, ſo that if this left 8 veſſell had proceeded out of the trunk of the hollow vein, it maſt 
of neceſſity have been carried over the great Artery, and then this thin vein had been in continuall danger of 
breaking by the inceſſant motion ot the Artery. | ook 

But the Artcries [tab.6:g h] ariſe from the trunk of the great Artery under the emulgent near the 
great bone, and are tall of ſprighttull bloud. Galen recordeth, that Ariſtotie and Eraſiſtratus thouglit they 

contained nothing but ſpirits, with whom Bonacciolu and Mercatus ſeem to conſent, © And although theſe 
havethe ſame originall with the Arteries of a man, yet do they not, as in men, fall out of the Peritoneum, 
neither reach unto the ſhare · bones (tor it was not needfull that women as men ſhould caſt their ſeed out of 
themſelves, but only into their matrix) neither are they mingled together, or grow one into another be- 
fore they come unto the tefticles, although Veſalius would have it ſo. - Wherefore they vary in their inſerti- 
on and divifion. For in women they are an, 8 with tat Membranes Tab.7.fig.1.EE] and fo are carried 
to the Teſticles [Tab.6.ii, Tab. . fig · I. I] but re they eme there, after an inoculation or Anaſtomoſis 
made between the vein and the Artery; they are divided faith Galen in his 13. Book De uſu Partium and ch. . 
into two parts; one part maketh the ſeminary _— 14h. 7. ig. i. IK and the corpus varicoſum, communica. Divided into 
ting to the teſticles and their coat certain {mall branches for their nourifhment _ pn 
Pheother art reacheth to the membrane clcaving to the bottom of the womb, | Tab. 6. II, tab.7.H, fg · 1. = Goon: 

fe-2-ff, fig.3:bbJand ſd is diftribured into the ſides ot the matrix, and carricth nouriſhment eſpecially to the 
upper part ofthe bottom or ſole of it; as alſo tor the nouriſhment of the conception, that it may be fitly 

cheriſhed with laudable bloud ; by which veſſels alio a part of the menſtruall courſes eſpecially in women, 

but not with child, is purged, but in men theſe veſſels are all conſumed into the corpus varicoſum. 

They differ alſo from̃ mens veſſels in the fhortneſs of their courſe or way: for becauſe the ſeed of the How they di f- 
women ſtood not in need of ſo great elaboration as the mans did, therefore there was no neceffary uſe of fer from Bo | 
the ſame lengthʒ beſide ifthey had been ſo long they could not have been contained within the belly. Theſe arterits in 
veſſels being enfolded and enwrapped one within another by an admirable Anaſtomoſis or inoculation for men. 
the delineation or perfedion of the ſeed, make (1aith Galen in his 1 4 Book cds, pertium.the 14 Chapter) if an | 
yet very ſmall pareſtats and ſcarcely diſcerned, becauſe the Tefticles themſelves are ſmall, and the {permati- The Paraſtatæ 


call veſſells ſmall alſo : Archangelus faith that from theſe veſſells goe unto the Teſticles certain ſmall is women very 
branches. : | | | : ſmall; 


The ſpermati- 
call Arte ries. 


”- 
— 
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C HA P. XI. Of the Teſticles. 7 

ne Teſticles which becauſe of the in-bred coldneſs of womeriate included within the lower ven- 

ter LI E t. tab. 7. fig ⁊. ii, 4.1 that they might be kept warm and be made fruit- 
full, doe lye one on either fide at the tides of the matrix [ Tab. 5. L, ſbeweth the bottom of the womb, 
and MN the Teſticles: tab. 6. P, ſbeweth the womb, and ii. the Teſticles, tab. 3. fig. 2, & 3. c ſheweth the © 
womb, and ii, and f f, ſbew the 5 — above the bottom in women not with child, but in thoſe that be; they The poſition | 
are about the place where the hanch-bones are joined to the great or holy- bone, and are contained in looſe of the teſticles, 
membranes ['7ab.5. O00, Q, tab.7.fig.1. EE, tab. 10. MN] axiſing from the Peritoneum which cover alſo the 
middle part of the Teſticles. | { | 

They differ from mens tefticles in fituation, for they lye upon the Muſcles of the loins within the abdo- 

mee; in Figure becauſe they are not ſo thick or round, but before and behind broad and flatted; 745. 7. How they dif- 
Ae.) their upper face is unequall as it they were many {mall glandules [ Tab. . fg. 2. ii] (like tlie glan- Ger from 100m 
dules of the Kell and Meſentery Laith Veſalius, and with him Platerus) and thoſe uncquall ; in: Sragtion. 


tar ſo 1 5 
ter and ſome are leſſer) joined together. bong They are ¶ tab. 7. fg. 1. E, fg:3.ff ]finous ns 11 


: r hollo be- Platerus, 
lide ſmall textures in the veſſels chemſclves, they abound with a wateriſh humor like the chickelt Fees To 2 


hail women they are ful of this liquor, in thoſe that be fick like bladderets filled with a watery humor, ſome- 1 
umes clear, ſometimes of a yellow or ſaffron colour and of very evill ſent, from whence is oſten cauſedl the The ſufecstis 
ſtrangulation or ſuffocation of the matrix, which we call ys of the mother. Ve ſalius tel lech two tales 2 
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of two of the matrix. 


3 women 
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IS - 2 Of the Tefticles of Women. B OOK-43 


In the con- omen in whoſe teſticles he found a very noiſome and ill ſented humour, one of which died in ſuch a fit. 
ents, They differ alſo in magnitude, for they are much leſſe in ſubſtance, becauſe they are moiſter and ſoſter, 
Magniruce, yet Veſalius thinks they arc harder then in men. Neither is their ſubſtance ſo compact, becauſe they were 
3 to ingender a more imperfect ſeed. In Temperament they are colder, whence'womens ſeed is more moiſt, 
Man'like a thin and wateriſh. Imagine that of this thinneſſe as it were of water, and of the ſeed of the man which is 
lump of dow. thicker as it were of flower a certain paſt is made, and in the womb fermentated or wrought up into the form 
Womens ſeed f 4 man; or becauſe Hippocrates ſaith that man conſiſteth of water and fire, we may ſay that the ſeed of 
= logged the wamen is the water, and that of the man the fire, becauſe as the fire it carrieth in a ſmall body or 
Hippocrater, matter, a great deal of activity or form 3 although I am not ignorant that this of Hippocrates is and 

Hippocrates be otherwile taken, as that both the ſceds are the water, and the ſpirit is the fire, which Nature by the help 

meaning, of an adventitious heat doth extract and ſegregate from the more cxcelleut part of the ſeed; eſpecially of 

the man, lying before hidin the power or poſſibility of the marter, which is called by Scholars potentia 

materie, Which ſpirit aſſiſted by the formative faculty of the womb, doth with a diſcerning judgement de. 

duce and diſtinguiſh into proper acts the power or pony of the parts mixed together confuſedly in 

the maſſe of ſced. This ſpirit alſo moveth and illuminaterh all the parts, and moderateth all the actions of 

mans life, of which it is alſo chief cauſe. And therefore it is that we ſay, that the feed of a man is the active 

rinciple of the body, that of women but the paſſtve, or at leaſt far leis active then the other. But if the ſerd of 

th ſexes had been thick, glewy and 8 could not have been ſo perfectly mingled. Finally they 

They differ in differ in their coats or coverings, for they have but one een . 1. K] becauſe being contained in a hidden 
their coats, and ſaſe place they needed no more: that coat Galen calleth dartss, and it is thinner and ſofter then that in 
| men, but cleaveth to the teſticles very ſtrongly, as if it were one — with them. This coat alſo receiveth 
the veſſels of ſeed, and inveſting their ſubſtance containeth it or hoſdeth it in. The productions alfo of the 


peritoneum doe incompaſſe only the middle part of the Tefticles.where they receive the ſpermaricall veſſels, 


Table 6. ſbeweth the lower Belly the Guts being taken away, as alſo the Stomach, the Meſentery and [ome Membranes, 
that the veſſels ſerving for generation may the better be diſcerned. Alſo the Breaſt or Dug of « woman excoriated us here ex- 


bibited. 
TABULA VI. 


4 n Peritmaum reflect ed for returned backward, above and 


B, . The gibbous part of the Liver C, che cave or hollow part F. 
G, The trunk of the gate veia. 0 
A, The hollow vein. 

1, the great artery. 
K, The roots of th e Celiacall artery which accompanieth the gue vein, 
L. A. The fatty vein going to the coat of the kidneys. 
N. The tore- part of both che kidneys, 
I. V, The ent veins and arteries. 
, The right atcter at the loweſt a, cut from a part which neer to 6, 


ſticketh yet to the Blader, becauſe the bottom of the Bladder i 
drawn to the left ſide. 


 6,The len nite fulteres luce the Blulliter nber to . | 
44 The (permarick vein which goeth to the left teſticle marked with i 
weed ſpermatick vein which gocth to the left reſticle marked with# 
, 4 


to. ; 
J. The trunk of the great artery from whence the ſpermaticall arteries 
doe proceed, 
4d, The (permaricall arteries. ' 
% The two teſticles. 
UA branch wane from the ſpermatick veſſcls reacbeth unto the bottom 
of the womb. 
mm, The leading veſſell of the ſeed which Falopize ;calleth the tua of 
trumpet , becauſe it is crooked and reflected · 
»,A branch of the ſpermacick veſſell compaſſing the leading veſſell 
e, A veſlcl like wa wotm which paſſeth to the womb, ſowe call it che 


A. 

5 · The bottom of the womb called fands nei. 

$A part of the right gur. 

% The bottom of the Bladder whereto is inſerted the left ureter, and « 
vein led from the neck of the womb neer unto x, 

t, The neck of the Bladder. : 

» The ſame inſerted into the privity or lap. 

x» & part of the neck of the womb above the privity. k 

, Certain »kinay Caruncles ot the privities in the midſt of which is 

the flit, and on both fides appear little hillocks. 


The figures ing te the Dugs er 

a, The veins of 2 — bend we. thoſe, which deſcending 
from the top of the der, are offered to the kin · 

. The veins of the Dugs derived from choſe which through che arm- 
hole are led into the hand. , 

3, The body of the Dug or Breaſt. 

4%, The kernels and fat between them, 

++, The veſſels of the Dugs deſcending from the lower part of che neck 
called jugulum under the Breaſt bone. 


Theuſeofs Theuſe of the teſticles, as ſay Columbus Archangelus Laurentius and Bcybine, is by their inbred power to 
womaas tis malte che tal fruitfull. Falipius is nor of this winde, Fletervs balteth berwixr boch; but weknow afſurcd- 
Fa ly that thoſe women whoſe tefticles are ill diſpoſed are barren and unfruitfull: for women as well as men 

eeld ſeed, but cold, though Ariſtotle deny it —_ firſt Book de gener. Animal. and the 20.chapter;who 


would have that humour which is avgided by the neck of the matrix not to be a ſeminary or ſeedy humour, 
but a proper humour ofthe place, to wit, an excrement of the womb, which alſo ſnoul befound in ſome, 
but not in others; as eſpecially brown or ſwart coloured and manniſh women. But Hippocrates in his firſt 
Book de di ata, and in his Book de Natura pueri; and Galen in his 14. book of the uſe of Parts and the 11. chap. 
have taught tha to perfet generation there is required a concurrence and mixture of the ſeeds * 

| $043) 
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1 ce wherein(the form oft , $ being only in power preſent; ) the ſeed hs brought | 
a err the womb; of which we alen by and by. might 
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CHAP. XII. Of the Vaſa deferentia or Leading veſſels: 


nee veſſel] which leadeth the feed is on either ſide one | 7b. 6. mm, __ F. 1. P. 2. fig- 3. Lawenim & 
JOS. 220 which Laurentins and 'Redoricus «Caſtro would bave to ariſe from e prepari g veſſe „ Pincus a. Caſtrs : 
ID. + ,m the Teſticles. It is aid to be ſaſtained the Ligament ot the womb, as it were with a Pina. 
55 Nervous it is and white; about the Teſticle broad and large [ teb.6.mm,tab.7. fig. 1 30. fig. 2, 


* 
- 


- gz (faith Galen in the 9. chapter of his Book de di ſſechione ute ri, ) membranous alfo, and a little 

complicated or folded like a ſmall feminary bladder being rugous, ſuch as in men is at the proſtates In the The trumpet 

idle it hath a notable hole or pal: elike the mouth of a trumpet, whence-Falopius calleth it the Trum- of the womb. 
of che womb, and faith it is found not only in the bodies of women, but alſo of all female creatures, by F«lepins, 

which as by a breathing vent the ſmoaky vapours of the womb doe exhale into the capacity of the Abdemenz 

and this hole the ſpermatick veſſels doe compaſs, ['Tab. 6 Ut, 145.7, fig. 2: hþ] and it is curled up after the 

manner of a Vine tendril. For it is more rugous tab.7 fe-348) and fuller of windin then ic is in men, Hoy they dif- 

and thatbetauſe of the ſhortneſſe of the way, which is recompenied by the multitude earnings, ſering it fer fiom mens, 

could not paſs through the production of the peritoneum, becauſe the Teſticles did not hang out. 


The firſt Figure ſpeweth the womb cut from the body, with the veſſels _ be boston r — 12 * 


which grow unte it, the Tefticles, the Bladder and the Membranes : the — nf 
neckof it is turned upward, that the — of the bottom of the womb may * 5 * —— 9 — 8 


the better beperceived ; the Bladder alſo is opened, that bis cavity andthe sein where n 


inſertion of the Ureters may better appear. | BE, A Membrane womb to the Ferepanane, 
| i The + — 4 b the womb with his veſſels parted from the Mem- x The 25 8 Dan thereok, 
1 e Hladder. a » The ſpermaticall vein and artery. . 
CCC 
ſpermaticall veſſels , where alſe the form of the Trumpet is omitted. I, One part of the veſſels coming to the xeſticles, 
The 4. Figure fheweth the womb cut out of the boch, and tbe thickneſs of anne 1 of he 
his coates in a women with child,and the cleft of the lap or privity dilated edel. 
or laid open. J. ad eptnek, the Bladder 
T A BULA VII. N, The Vreters cut from the Kidneys. : 


o, The inſertion of the neck of the Nader ine che lap 

or privity. 
| The ‘Figure. 

4, The ticall Vein and Artery, 

#6, Branches diſt ributed to the Per ipeneums from the ſper - 
macicall veſſels. 

„ The bottom of the womb. 

4, The neck of the womb, 

„ Certain veſſels running through the infide of the 
womb,and rhe neck thereof. 

F, Veſſels . to the bottom of the womb produ- 

_ ced from the ſpermaticall veſſell. 

&:The leading veſſel! of ſeed called Tuba the Trumpet. 

A bhanch of thi ſpermaticall veſſell compaſſing the 


I, The lap or privity into which the Cremaſteres do cads 

„A . he neck of rhe bladder, . 
The ſpermaticall veſſels. 

, A branch from thicſe ſpermaticall vefſels to the bot. 


be leading v 
N ejacularory veſſels. 
d of theſe veſſels,one of them determining 
into the horns at double K. 


Wenne 7 "7" 

nt e oak, er who 
Ades are the horns. 

<a has like a future or ſeam, a little diſtinguiſhing 

FE, The-ſubſtance bf the bottom of the womb, or the 
thickneffe of his inivard coat. 

F, A protuberationor ſwelling ofthe womb in the mid- 
dle of the boſom. 


O, The orifice of the bottom ofthe womb. | 

HH, The coat or ſecond cover of the bottom of the 
womb,coming from the Periten aun. 

142 $ petcles of the Membranes which tye the 
wom 

KK. The begi ofthe neck of the womb. 

Z, The neck of the inſerted into the neck of che 

, The (liess inthe top of the privity. 

®, The inequality of the privity where the Hywen is placed. , The hole or paſſage of the privicy ine cle. 5, The aby caruncle of the 


Privity, 
Theſe 


* 


164 Of the Matrix or Womb. BOOK A= 
Their progre6. Theſe Leading veſſels having paſſed the Teſtieles a little, become by degrees narrower, [ tab, 6. im, tab. 9, 
fig. 15 fg · 2 gg]; and are not carried as in men to the neck of the Bladder, but to the womb; and when they 
The horns of come tq the ſides of it,, \tab.7.fig.3. 19 which are called the horns of the womb (from whence Falepins 
the womb.” and Platerus think thete leading veſſels doe iſſue) they are divided on either fide, ab. 7. fig- 3. bb] and one 
part which is the ſhorter and larger, is implanted into the middle ¶ tab. . fg. 3. K of the horn ofhis own fide, 
or neer uuto it; and powreth into it and into the hollowneſſe of the womb, iced perfectly boiledʒ but the 
other part which is narrower but longer e 110 is carried along the fides of the womb to his neck 
[tt ab. .. 3. I] on either ſide, and is inſerted below the innermoſt mouth under the neck into the Proſtate 

which are not ſo conſpicuous as they are in men, becauſe the ſeed of a woman is not ſo corpulent or bea 
Which way a eth not ſuch a bulk. Theſe keep the ſeed till the time of coition,and by this way women with child imat 
womans ſced. company ing wich men doe looſe ſeed, and not by the inmoſt mouth of the womb opened. For whereas after 
paſſeth after ſhe conception the mouth of the womb is exquiſitely cloſed up, ee, I. between C and D, and fig. 4.6] and 
is conceived, yet even then women in coition doe loie ſeed; it is neceſſary the ſhould paſſe ſame other way becauſe 
the cavity of the womb being on every fide filled, the ſeed that ſhould come from the bottom or fide of it 
cannot bave recourſe unto the orifice, or if it could, 77 ſeeing that is ſo ſtraightly ſtopped and muſt not 
be recluded or opened for fear of abortment, it would follow that the ſeed putritying the Infant ſhould 
Seed om of the periſh. For ſecd when it is out ot the veſſelt, cannot without great danger be retained, yea it becommeth 
veſſels grow- very poyſon, as Galen ſaith in his 6,Book de locis affedis, and thay Chapter, and we alſo way plainly ſee in 
eth poylonous, the grievous fits of widows troubled with the Mother; wherefore this paſſage [tab.7.fg.3.1i] as Varolius 
— rightly admoniſheth muſt be in the neck of the womb, which in thoſe that have not conceived is ſo ſmall; 
that it cannot be perceived unleſſe the Anatomiſt be very diligent. and oculate : but in women with child 
Why ſome wo- It is very _ and maniteſt. Hence it is, that many women when they are with child, conceive greater 
men have pleaſure in their husbands then at other times, and alſo ſome women more then others. But Falopius is of 
more pleaſure opinion, that theſe leading veſſels doe ariſe from the ſides | tab. 7. fig. a. ] or hornes of the womb, and are 

| * carried upward obliquely by che teſticles but doe not ariſe trom them, becauſe in ſound and hail women th 
= ende are diſtant from the teſticles the breadth of a finger, neither that there appeareth any veſſell which vaſſerhy 
Falepius, from the teſticles to theſe holes or paſſages, but are only coupled together by a thin membrane produced 
from the beritonæum, but doe not ſo much as touch one another. But if the womb be evill affecled and that 
on one ſide, then the leading veſſell is joyned to the teſticle on the ill affected ſide, but not on the ſound; but 

if both ſides of the womb be affected, then both the Leading veſſels are joyned with both the teſticles. 


— — . 


CHAP. XIII. Of the Wombor Matrix 


Lib.x. de gene. He womb called Vterus, is by Ariſtotle called the Field of Nature, into which the ſeed as well of the 
Animal. Cay. 1. y woman as of the man, is partly powred, partly drawn, to which accrueth the womans bloud, chat 
the new off-ſpring of mankind might be ingendeted, nouriſhed, encreaſed, and kept to the due 
time of birth. For the Naturall and le ſoul which lycth potentially in the ſeed, Aa 


equally through the whole maſſe, muſt be produced into act; and it is ſo produced by the vertue and heat of 
' The forming the womb chat receiveth the ſeed, and nee r in the ſced of 
Faculty. man, partly in the nature of the womb, and is called vis plaſtica, and ſo of ſeeds mingled are framed 
How all the and procreated equally t ether and at one and the ſame time all the parts of the body, but you muſt un- 
parts are for- derſtand their Spermaticall foundations and ſolid ſubſtance; as for their ſanguine foundations or proper- 
med at once. Parenchymata, they are proceated at divers times, as they ſooner or later get nouriſhment and fire, that is, ſpi- 
rit ; and ſo thoſe parts that are neerer to the Liver are perfected before thoſe that are more remote, and 
thoſe firſt into which firſt the mothers bloud doth flow, that is, firſt the umbilicall vein, wherefore that is 
firſt abſolyed in his fleſhy ſubſtance, from which afterwards the bloud is led and conveyed into other parts. 
The names of It is called Uterus properly in women, becauſe it is hollow like a bottle, and as a bottle or bag of leather 
the wemb, is filled and diſtended with the Infant contained in it; Hippecrates calls it v 3 but moſt commonly the Gre- 
cians call it ie becauſe it hath the laſt place _—_—_ the entrails or inwards; alſo kiTe®, mater, or the mo- 
ther, becauſe it is the mother of the Infant, ſome call it vulva, but that is properly in Beaſts, as Pliny. witneſ⸗ 
ſeth in the 37. chap. of his 11. Bookʒ ĩt is called locus or rather loci, the place of a woman. n 
The ftuation It is placed within the body ¶ Table 3, L, tab. & p, tab, 10. L] becauſe the ſeed after it is caſt into the womb, 
and the rea- needed much heat to ſtir it up and to move it toward che delineation of the parts. In the lower belly (not 
ſons thereof. in the middle or ſupream, for that theſe two ate compaſſed with Bones and cannot be dilated accor- 
ding to the increaſe of the Infant, but would have ſtifled it by compreſſion: )becanle this is cafily dilated as 
the burthen encreaſeth, and in the lower part of it called the water-courſe or Hyyegęſtrium, partly becauſe it 
ſhould be no hinderance to the nutritive parts, partly for the more commodious begetting and bringing 
forth of the fruit. The den or cavity of the body wherein it is contained is called Peu, that is, the lavour 
or baſon; ſo that ĩt is compaſſed about as with ſtrong rampires for defence, with the ſhare-bones before, 
the great bone behinde, and the hanch bones on either fide. I ſp̃eak ofthe womb unburdened,for then the 
bottom of it reacheth not higher then the beginning of the great bone, neither toucheth it any thing but 
the right gut, [tab. 5. K. tab. 8.9, ] upon which it lyeth, nor reacheth forward above the bladder; [tab. 5 . 
tab. 8. J] for it 1s placed between the bladder and the right gut, that backward it might haye, as it were, 
a pillow (faith Galen in the firſt chapter of his de di ſſechione uteri, and in the 14. Book de uu partium 
andthe 14. chapter) between it and the back-bone,thatir might not be hurt by his hardneſs, and before 
it a ſtrong membrane, to wit, the bladder, as a bulwork to defend it. Here we may ſee the glory of the an- 
cient habitation or manfion houſe of mankinde, how that we are bred of a brittle and periſhing ſubſtance 
e wh between the excrements and the urine, and muſt molder again into earth and duſt, wheretore in the ruffe of 
proud men, Our pride let us ſeriouſly conſider of that ſaying of Pliny, Alu, bem ſottiſbh frantickis be, thet imagines himſelf 
um. out of ſo mean and baſe beginnings,to be born to pridel but to return to our Hiſtory. 


The 


— 
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The womb is placed in the midſt of the neather belly, that the body might be equally ballariced, ſaith Where is grow- 
Galen, and for that cauſe the laver or baſen is larger in women, from — alſo — — larger == harm ech. 
then men. T8 u . | - 01 | 

zut as the burthen increaſeth, the womb in the 1 — art (which is the bottom) being looſe and at li- 
berty groweth upward to the nayill [tab, 10. I and eech upon the ſmall guts, yea and fulfilleth all the 
placcs of the flanks when they are neer the time of their deliyerance. Neither then doth it ſo directly keep 
the middle place of the belly, but leaneth either to the rig] t band or to the left, according to the diver- 
firy of the ſex of the Infant, although this be not perpetuall. Sometimes there falleth ſome part of the = — - 
kall between the bladder and the womb, and there cauſeth barrenneſs by the compreſſion of the mouth of Mme 
the womb, as Hippocrates conceited and expreſſeth in the 46. Aphoriſm of the 5. ſection. It is knit partly The . 
by the very ſubſtance of it, partly by four ligaments, whereof two are above, two bellow ; but the bot- on. 
rom [fable 3A before, behinde and above is adjoyned to none of the adherent parts, but is looſe, free and at Ihe womb a 
liberty , that it might better be diſtended in women with child, and in coition when the deſire of concep- ci "8-055 
don is, might more freely move, now upward then downward, and open it ſelf to the end of yard, Pla 
whence Plato in T imeo calleth it (wy #mavwnnty, that is, a craving 5 ſaith Salomon, The barren womb Satomon Prov. 
never ſaith it is en h,) becauſe in the conception it hath a kind of Animal motion or Juſt to be ſatisfied, 30.15. 
neither doth it on 5 move it ſelf in the luſt of conception, but alſo it will in a manner deſcend or ariſe un- Abſervation 
to any ſweet ſmell, and from any thing that is noĩſom: which is the reaſon that many women are ſo ca- ho ne. 
fily ottended with the ſmell of musk or other perfumes taken at the noſe, for that the womb moveth up ing ſmels for - 
ward unto them; and in the ſit of the rifing ot the mother, we apply burnt feathers and ſuch like noi- women. 
ſome vapourstothe noſe to drive the womb downward again, as alſo ſweet and odoriferous ſuffumlgations 


below to draw it downward ta the own naturall ſcat. | 


Table 8. th the lower Belly the Guts being taken away, 45 the Stomach, the Meſentery and [ome_Membrizes 
the 7h veſſels ſerving, for generation may the better be diſcerned. Alſo the Breaſt or Dug of a woman excotiated is her Fe- 
bibited. | | N 
TABULA vIII. oy 


* 
„ 


FB - 2 ye Tena tefled ed or returned backward, aboye and 


The gibbous the Liver E, che caye or hollow part F. 
de trank of che gate vein. * I 
The hollow vein. af 
4 year artery. Fa 

oy roots of the Caliacall artery which accompanieth the gate vein. 
_ Ti ad; The fatty vein going to the coat of the kidneys. 
rue tore · part of both the kidneys, 


75 e right u ter at the loweſt a, cut ſtom a part h neer © 6, 
ie Te wh lader, becauſe the — of the Blakler- is 


rothel . \ q 
ureter inſerted into the Bladder neer to ,. *. 
ſpermatigk vej which goeth to the left refticle mathed nh 5. 
pe tmatick vai which goc i to the lefr/teſticle marked" with # 
. _ 1 . * ». 
trunk of the great irter y from whence the . permaricall aecries 


So 


he rwo 1 / NX , ; e, 2 CH 
k which from theſpermarick veſſels reacherh ang ibe bottom 
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b. | / 
The leading veſſell e calleth the ub or 


„ becavſe it i K 2 
branch of the ſpermatic N compa ſſi the leadſ veſſell. 
A veſſtUlike to a am which paſſeh to the wan, Jome call it Cre- 


7 edthe left ureter, and a 


"#37, mefter. SE. Bak 
4 8 >The bottom of the * b called 
194 — ot the ri 1 


/ 7 For in * 1 gere 
Na vein led & © nech ef the wor beer unto r. 
Q ie neck of cha-Bladdes, ee 
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| Sr the priviries in Me midſt of which ts 
"Who { both des appe illocks 


tf Hofe, which deſcending 
Kin- 
ese WI through the arm- 
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' 1 : thew, 
als of the Dugs deſcending from the lower part of the neck 
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At the files it is t 2 Dit ode. tab g. g. 

At the filet it is tyed to the haunch bones by membranous ligaments tab. 5. C Q-tab.10,7 Nils 
4. mee ith ib dee the 4 "he of his i FITS THe 
diſſctione teri from the Muſcles ofthe loins ; but me rat er think (faith Boubine) from the Periteneum,anc' Of the condi- 
may be compared to Bats wings, teh g. f.. E E] The 6 Ligaaamnte nr woren ſometiaxes with eng Fi: condo re es 
bres (whereupon Veſoliur and Archongelug have named them Male, 8 being n . 
io part of it, the womb isheld tedaft. Theſe Ligaments though they b Tug, 5 * e 
ſomewhat looſe or lax and ſoſt, ſo that in no part there axe found ſo lax ligaments,the reaſon1s; 0 oy BoA. 
miphe better be extended wich the womb, ad Elo it alſo in the motions without dilaceration; for the The quantity 


wombe when it is filled is large and wide, but afterward is contracted into the quantity of a Pear or halt- of the Womb. 
. | | ** Thels 
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Simile. 
A good obſet- 


vation for We- 
men. 


How the 


Theſe Ligaments alſo, as Hippotrates and Plato in Timæo have written, like to Bridles doe hold in the 
naked yet notwithſtanding rideth as a moored Ship in a Tempeſt berween her Anchors, eſpecially in 
barren women, ſometimes upward to the Liver and Midriffe, and . bringeth à fear of 
ſuffocation; ſometimes downward, bearing towards the hi d cauſeth in them great pain, but eſpecial. 
ly it troubleth the left ſide, whence it is that we obſerve that thoſe women which bear unproſitable bur 


thens do eſpecially complain of grief, pain, and gnawings in the left fide; ſometimes it beareth more down- 


ward, as in luſtfull paſſions, and now and then compreſſing the neck of the bladder, it cauſeth ſtrangulation, 


The firſt Figure ſbeweth the womb cat ſrom the body, with the veſſels _, be betten of d we th, id open ws 
which — unto it, the Teſticles, the Bladder and the Membranes : the Fl Membrane, 5% n men a 
neck of it is turned upward, that the wy of the bottom of the womb may 22 729 2 ly earns oem l 


the better be perceived ; the bladder alſo is opened, that his cavity andthe ! ins the upper pare of the neck of the 


inlertion of the Ureters may better appear, - EE, A4 Membrane oe) t — . 
i The ky Figure ſheweth the womb with his veſſels parted from the Mem- a dee d th veel threat. | 
branes and the Bladder. | 8. The — 1 and artery, 
The 3. Figure ſbeweth the womb freedfrom all the veſſels excepting the #, — ty ap veſſels reaching unto th 
{permaticall veſſels , where alſo the form of the Trumpet 3s omitted. © 7, One par obe ee coming to the teſlicle. 


The 4. Figure ſheweth the womb cut out of the boch, and the thickneſs of A yelell leading the ſeed unte the womb, | 
his coates in a woman with child, and the cleft of the lap or privity dilated 2 ofthe eſticle wit che lürlieation of the! | 
or laid open. | £:The cayity ofthe Bidder opevch. 18 

TABULA XI. AN 
| 0, The inſertion of the neck of che bia lier into the lap 
or privity, + 


9 re. ; 
, The ſpermaticall Vein and Artery, . 
, Branches diſtributed to the e ita from the ſpe. 


maticall veſſels. 
, The bottom of the womb. 
29 — — . * 
#, Certain veſſels ing through the infide of 
dene Nhefeef * 


flels reaching to the bottom of the b - 
oO roars Ne > ou 


, ££,The leading veſſell of 

, A branch ct theſpermaticall veſſell compaſſing 

ie f | 
Ke 


che womb, hich ſ. 
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a i ic 9 
m, A portion of the neck of the bladder. 1 


ticall . . 
theſe ſpermaricall veſſels to the bor. 
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2 + inequality of the privity where the Hymen is placed. „ The hole or p: 
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But we muſt underſtandthat the womb is not like a gaddin 7 creature that oyeth out of * into 


woinb moretb, another, 1 1 pores, wy proper place, but is only unequally extended and again re- called or drawne 


back into it ſelt from that extention, as whenupon the retention of the menftruall cou | 
@plenitude and fo a diftention of the veins & 2 theſe ligaments as we id have Aſh's Ns 
are therefore ſomewhat muſeulous and ſo ſubject to ſome diſtention) and if irdeſcetideth any thing at all, 
it is but a very little; but when it is drawn upward to che bottom of che ſomach, that happeneth by reaſon 


of the convulſion of the veſſels; which is ſometimes from repletion. ſometimes inanition + | 
womb is a living creature; or hath voluntary e mes inanition $ mor that the 


fabove the ſtomach. 


A aeg alt So have we ſeen in a generall, or by and by after all ulſion of 
—5 _ *. _ the wag hath preſſed — the pes — wad it, thoſe — r i oe mid- 
love of riſte upon the lungs, the lungs u to th 0 "2 
| . = 83 gs up even to the throat; ſo that ſore have thought the party to be poſſeſſed 


— 
6 


Ce ee ee ee 767 


of the ſoul fiend; ſome that would make themſelves wiſer, and ſhould by right have had more wit, have ſaid 
that the mother roſe into the throat. But Hippecrat:sin his book de articuli, hit the nail right when he Hippocrates. 
ſaid; that the womb of it ſelf changeth not much —— » but ĩs drawn by other parts. Yet ſometimes The cutting 
what with the waight of the Infant, what with the di culty and violence of the birth, the ligaments are ſo out of the 
relaxed that the bottom of the womb falleth downward into the lap: ſometimes alſo the neck is turned and womb, 
it hangeth forth of the privities like a yard betwixt their thighes,that it muſt be taken away by the Chirur- 
geon, Or fall of it ſelf when the ligaments are putrefied, as weſhall hereafter haply, more particularly de- 
clare in our Treatiſe of the accidents of the womb in a work of Chirurgery , which now gloweth and 
ſparkleth upon the anvile. . 
For it is not to be doubted (fay divers both Greeks and Arabians, beſide ſome experiencealſo of our own 
times) but that a woman may live without a womb, becauſe there is no neceſſity of it for the preferyation 
of the particular or individuall nature, but only for the propagation of the kind. 


Table 10. ſbeweth the portraiture of a woman great with Child, whoſe womb is bared and the Kelltakgn away, that the 
ſtomach, the guts andthe womb might be better ſeen. 


T AB. X. 


— ” — 
e . 


A, B, C. The inner part of the Peritoneum. 

EE. The embowed part of the Liver. 

FF. The Stomach. | 

G, H. That part of the Colick gut which 
runneth under the Stomach. . ' 

I, K. The Membranes by which the Womb 
adhereth to the bones. 

L. The Womb aſcending as high as to the 
Navill. | | RS 

M, N. Coatsarifing from the Peritoneum, 
which compaſſe the Teſticles, the veſſels 
and the forepart ofthe Womb, and make 
the outward coat of the ſame. 

O. The forepart of the neck of the Womb. 

p. The place of the bladder. | 

2 The Urachus,a Ligament of the bladder. 

K R. The umbilicall Arteries, 

S. The Navell. | 

7.Theumbilicall vein cut from the Liver, 


\ 
The neck of the Womb is tied to the The tyes of the 
neighbour parts, but not round about; at the neck of the 
9 fides it groweth to certain membranes, and womb. 
„by their mediation is looſely tied to the Peri- 
tonæum; backward it faſteneth to the great 
or holy- bone, and to the right gut with ve- 


xy thin fibres and a little fat on which it ly- 
7 Eu. ct all along his pa and above the lap 
| groweth into one the fundament to 


wich it is before united ; ſo that ſometimes 
- when the fundament is ulcerated a little 
within, the excrements have been ſeen to fall 

| 1 ' 2 7 N to the neck 

of the Bladder ¶ tab. S. f, tab. 9. g. 1. O. Hg. 4. LI 

e 

5 — * , patt of it is tyed to the ſhare-bones by the u an 10. 
YE < 7* > == == help of the membranes arifing from the Peri- 


Kine, N eesstenaumz hence it is that in inflamations of the 
Womb there followeth a Teneſmus(which is a vain defire or dolorous offer to the ftool,) and the ſtrangury: 
and ſo much of the upper ligaments of the Womb. WA ; 

The lower Ligaments of the Womb ¶ rab. 8. orb. 9. fg. 2. K] of which Yeſalius maketh no mention, are The lower li- 
likewiſe two, which Laurentiur cals H, Columbus, proeeſſus uteri; Varolius the horns of the Womb: but „. 
indeed 1 certain nervous produdions, round like to earth worms, reddiſh and hollow, ej cially in >= x wa 
their end like unto the buzkie-menbrane, which is ſometimes found to 1 fat. Theſe Iiga- Yarotine. 


ments proceed on either hand from thefidesof the Womb [ tab. g. a 72 atc,] and in their beginning or 
originall they touch the leading Ic Tab. B. n o, tab fig. 2. g] veſſels of the ſeed ; thence they riſe unto x 3g 
5 ion of the Peritoneum, as the 


ick veſſels of men, and paſſe through 


id are carried thro — . — 
OT 


 thetendons of the | the Abdomen. This ion being dilated, when alſo the inward r q 
coat whereof ĩt conſiſteth is firſt broken, (as in hard of travell it often hapneth) there falleth to Ware bos 
Women as to Men a rupture of which they are 1 after ſection. But ſection in Men is not to cauſed. 
be undertaken unleſſe they be willing to loſe their Virility. Hoy cured, 


To 
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. Ar . 
To theſe after they are out of the Abdomen, are joined, fibres coming from the hanch-bones, which 
make certain ſmall muſcles called xw257;5, in Lat ine ſuſpenſores, that is, powers 1, of which Veſalizs maketh 
no mention. Theſe in Women have no communion with the Teſticles, albeit in Men they bave,beczuſe they 
adjoyn to the ſpermaticall veſſels, | , | 
Theſe Ligaments above the ſhare-bone (tab. ꝙ. fig. a. I doe degenerate into a broad and finewy ſlenderneſa 
(mingled as it were with a Membrane which toucheth and inveſteth the fore-part of the ſhare-bone) upon 
The uſe of the Which the Ct cleaverh and is tyed; in ſo much that being Nervous and therefore of moſt exquilite 
ligamens, {n{c,from his at ricion luſtfull imaginations are communicated to theſe Ligaments, and from theſe to the 
veſſels leading the ſeed : although their ule alſo is, to hold the womb ſuſpended leſt it fall out of the la 
(like as the Ceres in men doe ſuſpend the Teſticles) to ſtrengthen and coroborate it, as well becauſe of 
hc great burthens it carries often and lung, as of the ſtrong throwes in the birth, and the humours which 
doc how thither out of the whole body, Which doe not only moiſten the part, but alſo might very well re- 
laxe it, Finally by how much theſe Ligaments have more fleſhy fibres woven into them, by ſo much do they 
(Jæith Hines f more lean to the office of muſcles, helping the voluntary attraction of mans feed out of the 
The Ejoure of heck into the cavity ot the Womb. "WM * en ; 
Ge {he fgure of the Womb is round (tab. $. p. tab. 9. fig. 1. A, fig-2. c) that it might be the more capacious, 
and lifl; pknoxious to injuries; above, it is ſomewhat depreſſed (tab. 9, fig.z.) like the bladder, excepting 
the tops of which they call the horns. For in women with child, as in the Badder ſo in the Womb, the 
bottom is Jong and the neck narrow ; but in thoſe that be not with child the bottom is na broadet then 
the neck... Sorenueandont of him Fallepins likeneth it to a preſſed cupping - glaſſe, both for the form and al- 
| ſo for the manner of atiraction; for the ſeed of man cannot attain unto the bottom of the Womb unleſſe 
— — " —— it be draun. Taking ictogether with the neck it is very well com by Archamrlus, Laurentius, Pincus, 
Pin. and Baubize to a Peat. (tab. 9. fg. 3. For the bottom downward: ly from the corners becometh nar- 
f rower by degrees cven t the beginning of the neck, which is like a Jong and round paſſage, yet ſo as that 
the bottom is of a figure moſt like unt rounds as we ſee in a good fayre Pear, whoſe bottom is round and 


bottle faſhion, 


4 


T able 1.1. the firſt Figure ſteweth the N m of a woman with child opened in the length nat the after-birth cleaving 
thereto might be ſcen. The 8.1 igure ſpewe th ihe ter- birth ſeparated from the Womb. T he 3. Figure ſbeweth the coat whert- 
in the uringof the Infant is rcei ved. The 4. Figure ſueweth the Allentoides and the Ammian opened, with the natural fite of 
the Infant according, to the comman receiugd pinion of Anatomiſts. The 5. th the coats or cri of the In- 
fant according. to Veſalius, eſpecially the membranous bladder which receiveth the urine of the Infant. 

tg X „ Leine 
„ 4, B, C, D. The back-partof che womb cut into four parts, 
F. A part of the neck of the Womb. - 0 
comp ech of the womb. 


. F F. Veins arteries 
- 225 G. A certain | outward coat, cal- 
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C. A ſoſt and thin Membrane like a bladder, tea 
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Fable 12. wherein the After-birth together with FI Heel m and 


TABULA, XII. 


FIG.1, 


44441. 7 cake or Liver of the Womb made to 

en the veſſell. 

' BBB 1, 2. The Membrane called 4mnios. 

CC 1: Theumbilicall veſſels covered as it were with 2 gut. 

1, 2. The u I vein and the two umbilicall arteries. 

E E 2. The Membrane called Chorion. 

FF F 2. The branches of the veins and arteries diſperſed through 
the Chorion. 

GE 2. The conjunction of the umbilicall veſſels as they are en- 
compaſſed with their coat, reſembling a Gut. 


The magnitude of it is not in all Women alike, but differs ac- 
cording to the age, body, and i ation or barthen. 
city Frgins that. are. growing & is, ſu and leſſe then, the 
Bladder ; but in, Women gropyn it is . ſo ate 
"nope mans help, and in Women becauſe they are dry- 
—har 1 it is but little, (chat it way the lefſe trouble 
3 parts) and thick, not much broader then tro 
and in length ſcarce ever ſo long as three (I mean the 
| 0 ſeldom reaching above the ſhare-bone and the blad- 

Aer. = full grown women it is greater, (yet thoſe that have 
never conceived are much li there is preſent 
8 uſe of it; and after a Woman hath bred in it, it remaineth du- 

Lf (| rk. the ſtrength and ability of her age ſomewhat larger then 

7 ſhee was a grown Maid, yet not above a handfull. In a 

— þ — with child it isincreaied w_ — dimenfions, for the 
SL” it is ſtretched the thicker it W is one of the 


ers of f Nats, It hath'rwo $647 le and com- The * 
A. 7 Ne 0 the Lit gaments © pr we [Rave on of the womb 
of all which the Womb. 1 00 inded. The « com- The gmilar 


Os . , of che 
Al & er 


la o darwatd rde The Membranes;P** of ir. 
trix to be able to be 0 | play wap wot rue ay 


d and gachcred 20 ab. 5. 00 B28. ] Which is gal- 
5 e Is a Bao 5 e 
neum: w re it an „laveſting it or more 
ſakery and | 1, ABC P. I or proper is denble, | 
but yet ſo TD de ; berwean as 7 


bagels 2 Vert den bur one cogt, membrane. , 
the outward e Wbat is the. 

1 . dog def rthen i is increaſed they ſubſtance E 

be —— again; but t by reaſon of this inner or proper mem- ne the vomb, 


according to the increafing, · of the burthen. Wherefore ſeth or ys - 


may bee 
it K pr in thick neſſe 1 Ill neither doth 1 it Uwayes keep the ſame thickneſſe, creaſerb_ in 
aich Galen in the 8. 7 zok de 1255 250 | cj is ſmall and alſo che thinner, ten. _, 


0 165 | 
but after the Au gr ; in thickne tude it decreaſerh, 9 — ma 
tude and thickneſſe when Women 2 to bn de und in mag ourſe „For the — 
chcir courles it, When they 


the coats * i che Gonna 
doe not call a — 
the ſubſtance of i it togeih 


d ceaſe t bee for tion. So when the Dae, * — * 

hand, it grows thick and A ara 8 ttun 4 A e dewed with the humidity 'of tehidud 

which floweth i unto it, in, he oftnes à Woman ha We ee einn 

Moreover, in the time of c t 15 1 of and growes thicker as the conceptian, eſt» 
Mat ein 1 


creaſerh, being rhickeſt of of the hi a W WT otherwiſe in his * 
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De and the 8. chapter, and the 14. Book of uſe of Parts, and 14. chapter (which opinion 
Ge — 8 1 Nj —— ) albeit 11 againſt himſelf a little before where he ſaith, that it groweth thick when 
thecourſes come becauſe of bloud ; now we know that the greater the Infant grows, the more bloud ac. | 
omb. 
. diſſection we are taught, that about the time of deliverance and in the laſt month it be. 
cometh two fingers breadths thick, and that not ny in one place but every where, r the 
higher part of the bottom or ſoal in which the veſſels of the womb did meet, and to which the aſter- birth 
called the ſecundinæ doe adherc; for as we ſaid before after the conception it increaſeth in all kinds of dimen- 
ſions till it be unburdened. For from the plentifull confluence of bloud, becauſe of the many veins and 
arterics ſcatteringly diſperſed through his coats, his ſubſtance becomes fleſh Fares e diviſible 
Army d. into many ſhels or huskes like a Bezoar ſtone , or after the manner of muſhrums that it might contain the 
— leave greater quantity of bloud and ſpirits for the life and nouriſhment of the Infant, and beſide the heat being 
bexring for a encreaſed it neceſſarily draweth more unto it, and ſo it tumeßeth and is diſtended;bur after the birth when 
time, and after the confluence ceaſeth,it returneth to his former both magnitude and thickneſſe. For if it never gathereth 
fall to it again. that carn oſity and ſoftneſs, the woman never conceiveth. But if it ſometimes do not gather it, then is ſhe for 
that time fruitlefs; whence it is that we fee ſome women which have conceived to become fruitleſi for a 


pace, and after fall to bearing afreſh, 


TABULA XIII. 
' FIG. 


The firſt Figure ſheweth an Inſent of 14. dayes old, in 
which all the parts are exactly delineated. 


A. The Infant. 
B B. Thicunbilicall veſſels meeting together. 
CC. Thedivarication of the Umbilicall Veſſels, 


through the Chorion. 
D DD, The coat called Amnios. : — „ 
| {EC DNEEaAr 
The ſecond Figure ſheweth ax abortive Infant, which =———— n= 
was avoided the 25. day after conception, being deprived — x} ̃ 


of blau to nouriſp it, becauſe the umbilicall veſſels were * 
1 The magnitude of that Infant is perfeetly deſcri- 


EEE 12 


The Fibres ol Between theſe Membranes run Fibres (aich 
the womb, Galen in his 14. Book De uſu. partum, and the 
14 Ohapter)of all ſortz, becauſe it mult draw and 

retain the 2 a the hurthen * 5 255 
fleſhy fibres make the proper parenchhma or fleſh 0 
Womb; that fo the Near rey be aſt boo. ©, - 
Compariſon; e by which alſo it may be, as by muſ--ĩ-¶ 
cles the voluntary motion of the Womb . 
drawing the ſeed into his cavity (as a Hart draw- 

eth Snake out of the holes of the earth by draw- 

ing in his breath at his Noſethrils) and embra- 

gene ner eee 
archi? ey have another uſe( ſaith Ar gel ep 

= out ſome recrements of the Womb which can- 
: not be cleanſed by the ſole compreſſion of tlie 07-0025 20 

Muſcles of the Abdomen. | „ AW; e! 
The ſpermati- But in thoſe that are ſomevrhat gone with child, the trebble Kind of ſpermaticall Fibres doe appear 
cal fibres of the more manifeſtly, the right are inward which draw the ſeed, they are but few becauſe the ſeed is brought eren 
womb, to the very mouth of the womb by the yard. The oblique are in the-midft, and ay moſt and moſt ſtrong,tha 
they may retain' that is conceived till the due time; the tranſverle are durward very ſtrong al ſo, becauſe of 
the force that is necefſary in the deliverance. - © . your” D 

The veins and The veins and atteries which paſs through the coats of the womb are twofold, for two yeins and two ar- 
arteries of the - terles are led thighter from the ſpermaticall Trab. &. 11, tab: fs 
womb. > fromthe Hypogaſtricall, which run upward frombelow if 5.9 
of the body as well below it as above it, bloud might be miniſtr N * 
ly to the womb, but alſo to the Infant, as alſo they ferve to empty the whole body in the menſtruall purga- 
tion. Rut the veins are greater then che arteries, 8 ; 2 
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| The one of theſe CEE from the ſpermaticall and deſcendeth from above, is diſſeminated Thevcin'from 


yy 0 1 | ri I he nati⸗ 
| is whole body, «ſpecially through his bottom, to bring Aliment unto it, yet the ends of the veſ- ſpermaci= 
rw or * caeried hes the Teft fide are united and become one with the ends of t e veſſels which are di- call. 


ſtri in his right ſide that ſo the right ſide ( for this is Galens opinon, in his 14. Book De iſu part ium, and G4len. 
28 may ike to it ſelf ſome ſmall portion of whaey humidity, which may by his acrimony ftirup A cauſe of 
his action and procure pleaſure; as we fee the 1 that are gathered under the in if they be hea- pleaſure. 
ted, they ſtir up itching and kind of pleaſure withall. By this vein alſo the chief part of the menſtruall 
bloud,eſpedially in Women, but not with child, doth flow forth. 

The other vein ariſeth from the Hypogaſtricall branch at the hollow vein at the fides ofthe great bone a- The vein from 
bout the ſhare 3/ it is the greater and aſcendeth by the ſides of the neck unto the midſt of the Womb, where it = Hypogaſt ri 
mingleth ie ſelf with the former. This is diſtributed partly through the bottom of the womb, partly through * * 
the neck of it. Bur the veſſels that paſs thro the bottom, are wayes united (which, faith Fallopius, Anas 
tomiſts have much negle&ed)by ſome branches, and that either without the womb or in his ſubſtance: with- 
out the Womb, the boughs of the upper vein are joyned with the ſmall branches of the lower at the neck of 
the Wombſtb.9-fig+2.e,withbJwhere on both fides there are many veſſels, & thoſe notable ones finger - fanged 
or placed like croſs Fingers, and being united doe paſs into his ſubſtance and end or open into the cavity; 
which Anaſtomoſes or inoculations ot veins are more conſpicuous in Women with ch Id, and thoſe whoſe 
courſes do flow or are neer upon it. But if they be not united, then from the lower vein ſome branches are 
carried upward, to be planted in the bottom. | 

| TABULA. XIII. 
5 6. 


The firſt Figure ſheweth an Infant of t. dayes old, in 
which all the parts are exattly delineated. 


A. The Infant. | 

B B. The unbilicall veſſels meeting together. 

CC. The divarication of the Umbilicall Veſſels, 
through the Chorion. | 

DD D. The coat called Amnios.: 


The (econtl Figure ſheweth ax abortive Infant, which 

wa 825 25. day after conception, being deprived 

ef bloudto nauriſpii, becauſe the janbilicall veſſels were 

i . broken. The magnitude of that Infant is per ſeciy deſcri- 
OR | 
bw | „ „ gh vl . 


——— 


. The branches of this Hypogaſtricall vein being Ateiabula ind 
entred the ſubſtance of the Womb doe mingle Corehdmes 
[ | themſelves with the upper branches proceeding what they ares 
' fromthe ſpermaticall, and the mouths or extrea- 
mities of them reach unto the inner cavity of it, 
ad are called Cotelydones and Acetabula, to which 
in the, conception the Liver of the Womb or 
tte Aſter- birth doe cleave, from whence the In- - 
"fant receiverh” Aliment through the umbilicall 
veſſels, atid by which it is tied to the Womb. 
Through theſe , there arriyeth more bloud at 
the Womb then is neceſſary for the nouriſh- 
ment thereof all the while the Woman is child- 
ing, that when conception ſhall happen to bee 
there may be ſome quantity of the Mothers blou 
at hand which is one of the principles of genera- 
tion; as alſo that when the Infant is begotten and 
dd doth encrraſe, it may not want aliment accor- 
dim to chat proportion it ſtandeth in need of; all 
© which bloud after the Infant is brought into the 
| - *world, returneth back to the breaſts, and there is 
e TIRES | the wand i lf requirer, the leaf 
At other time uſe it is more pletitifull then the Womb ir ſelf requireth, therefore it is like a ſuper- 
ity — ery moneth, ad Eb aides it will corrupt 0 fnducerh may paſſions called iſte- 1 
rice; which we IE ed Mother, which yet are oftener procured by ſeed retained and corrupted then 
by bloud. With this loud alſo other excrements contilaed ined in or atnongſt the bloud and a whole heap of An oprervatis' 
humors arepurged ſometimes in three days ſpace, fomerimes they flow longer, and commonly at the new on for the — 
moon the younger ſort have them, the elder in the full 6fthe moon, which therefore we note becauſe when — 
in Maidens the courſes are ſtopped and they know not well when 2 time of their evacuation ſhould be, 5 
/ 2 we 


he menſtrual 
urgation. 


pleaſure, the Womb as we have ſhewed already,which are in ftcad of ſinall muſcles. 
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we ſhould apply our remedies either in the very end of the old Moon, or in the very beginning N 
The other fart Finally, t 2 oiher part of the lower-yein is inſerted into the neck of the Won, nay, whithas: 
of — ora: too much bloud be brought by the ſpermatick veſſels whileſt che Woman is with it is exonerated not 
ſtricall veins | by the orifice'or mouth of the womb,but by the Anaſtomoſis or inoculations of the veins into the of the 
How and by fame. Wherefore by theſe veins are ſome Women with child evacuated(which have plethoricall and ful bodies 
what wayes and ſo more affluence of bloud in the firſt months after their conception then is required for-the.nouriſhmen 
women with of the Infant,) and not by the bottom of the Womb, as otherwiſe in Maids and Women the menſtruall 
_ — bloud uſeth to be purgedʒotherwiſe the Infant would be choaked with the aboundance of bloud, and the o · 
eit come ige of the Womb muſt neceſſarily be opened, which would Ing danger of abortment. 
Of ihe arteries That which we have ſaid of the Veins we muſt ſay of che Arteries which accompany them, whoſe uſe al 
ofthe womb, 10 is in thoſe that be not · with child to encreaſe the of the Womb, to bring untoũt ſpirit and vitall 
Theit uſe. bloudd, together with vitall faculty and heat, and by cheir motion to ventilate or hreath the in bred heat, to 


— —_— — 


K 8 
* 


ſtir the bloud and ſo to preſerve it from putrefaction. But whether in the time of the couyſes the arteriall 
blond be alſo evacuated, we ingenuouſly confeſt our ſelves to be ignorant, faith Baubine, ſure we are that 
from theſe forenamed veſſels, or that which is called the lap or privy vein, chere are carried certain ſmall 

es apt prone to — lap and 22 or —— f. | a ; 
he nerves of the Womb though they be (mall, yet are t many, implicated or couched one with - 
LL — * in another like a net, that they may conter exquiſice ſenſe unto it To he higher part of the bottom of ir, 
| they come from the termination of the branches of the ſixt conjugation which paſs by the roots of the ribs. 
The cauſe of To the lower part of the bottom and to the neck, from the marrow of the loins and the great tone, (whence 
the conſent be- 15 that admirable conſent between the Womb and the head, eſpecially the back part of it) that feeling thoſe 
tween the things that are troubleſome, the expelling faculty might be provoked,and pleaſure alſo conceived in coiti- 
womb and the on, (therefore about the lower parts they are more plentiful) as alſo the motion of the Womb wherein it 
head. ; 1 fleſ 
A cauſeos drapeth and imbraceth the ſeed of the man quickned and ſtrengthned. Forthittare 


f ich are Bache fardf the ſimple and 
ſimilar parts of the Wotnb or Matrix, now followeth the compound or diſimibax. N 
— * 0 J 


— 


CHAP. XI111. Ofthe Compound or diſſimilar patts of the Wonbgmilpanticularly . © * 
of the bottom and the qrifice. QT. 
eL chough from the bottom ofthe Womb to the very lap or 

paſſage, yet becauſe in it there are many and diverſe 


| 


The parts of 
the womb. 


The bottom or *_s | 
ſcal, natura pueri calleth xi, ſinus, the boſom. Galen ſo al 
and ſometimes de, that is, a cavity 
= 


ma 


2 according to our manner as 
an 


0 This bottom then is the upper [14-5.L,346.8 pac 


moiſture; and ſendeth out on either fide above a certain produ der a corner, which He 
pareth to the turning of a half moon; Dioc les and wich i Galen in lib. a. dif deri chap. ax cha. f. and 
The borns.— 44. ig ofthe uſe of parts,chap.11.calleth them *p*&, that is horas, be@alet derticies of the Vi is there 
' ſomew will at. 


at more eminent, even as in the heads of young calves thergare certal 

terwards grow forth. Into theſe the ſeed of the Woman is 0 '0l t in thoſethat 

to them the ine of ſeed are inſerted. Ita. 9 fig · irg · a. Ait 8b IT heb 

cut the bottom of the Womb through the midft;for on the inf: le ax of orifice tab. . f 

ceive on each fide a little cornet [ tab. 9. fg. 4. A &B] which by degr. tab. 9. fg. AI it 
g * 4 7 > ger ! 


ward the bottom. * 7 
Their uſe. Ihe uſe of theſe horns is, that the Womb might be made more @patiousto 
The city ef fant, becauſe upon theſe two baſes as upon ſtocks may two veſſels grinfants b 
the womb, fore the Womb, becauſe it is the inſtrument of conception, hath a c 
no partitions or e ee e is uſually divided inte 
c 


as Hippocrates 3 


in which male children are conceived, the left in which females are c Ace dy | 
The ſurure or termined : yet is not this diviſion ma any wall or partition, but only by a le or ſuture and ſcamſ tab. 
line. 9. Fg. 4 C DJ lightly riſing up but very ob through the middle part of the f | 


, and amy 


forward and backward according to his. longirude; which line or ſuture is c "Ariſtotle in the 3. Boo 


of his Hiſtory of Creatures, and the firſt Chapter du the mediana or the middle: and thenceir ĩs that the 


Ancients do not call it matrix but matrices, or the majhers;as menen oof them and ſay they. are an- 
ſwerable in number to the breaſts, ſor it is a very rare ching chat a Womans Womb ſhould be dbrided into 


The leaſt quan- two as beaſts are. This cavity ¶ tab. g. fig · l A B] is ſmooth and ſo narrow chat It will ſcarcely hold a common 
tity of _ bean, and when it receiveth the ſeed from both the Parents it is filled with it, for any portion of ſeed that 
le be womb» getteth into it filleth ĩt, becauſe it ĩmbraceth is ſonarcowly ; for in the leaſt portion of ſeed. that may be, 
| the whole formatiye faculty is potentially included, out of which mingled and as it were ſfermentated 
and hoved up the Infant is generated; and is encreaſed by bloudleftſoones coming tg it for nourilh- 


ment, 


certain fleſhy fibres in 


14 K— 


„ trad od 


”"— 


— — 


Sent; by which alſo che ſubſtance of the womb growech into a great bulk; as a little ſporige if it be fil- A fit compari- 
arte der will ariſe to a greater magnitude, which being Ned out again the ſponge will become as ©" 

all as re. X SLE | Sd, | 
17 bottom hath ke ns ary. which are the mouthes of the Cotelydones ſo called, by which The way of 


A i "4 Woo ay. ws 4 « # ” _ 
— — - - - _- 


the bloud in the time of geſtation ifſueth'oric of the veins of the wotnb'into his cavity. In women not pag- be bloud for 
led for the moſt part it is within with a viſcous or ſlimy ſubftarice; of coloar between a pale yellow thera > ina 
and ared: The 3 of che bottom of the womb is harder and more compact then that of the Legge fant, | 
ſofter then that ofthe-neck; and in the corners it is rugous. 

From the lower part of the bottom there runneth a notadle particle or portion of it reſembling the nat A ſecter part 
of the yard (tab. . . 1. CD) which with bis blunt head/toncherh fot the hides of the neck ; about an inch waming a 
long it is, but as flender as a little finger, that it will ſcarcely admit a Probe or a ſmall pen at the moſt: but me. 
it is rough left the ſeed that is drawn ſhould fall back, hich cometh to paſs in thoſe women who have 
this part ſlippery becauſe their humors are faulty, and ſo become barren. This part which is between the be- 
ginning of the bottom and the orifice, Falopins thinks was called the neck by Galen, Seranus, and the ancients, Falopius his 
It hath a manifeſt pallage (cab. 9. fig. . between Ce D) which maketh alſo another compound part of the conceit of the 
womb. , m | name of ir. 

This paſſage is the entrance into the bottom of the womb, wherefore Hippocrater in the x. ſełtion of his The orifice or 
Aphorifms,and the 75 Aphoriſm calleth it 94a , dg el N unf, of uteri, the mouth of the womb : fun of the 

de uji; pertium, and 3. Chapter, ind in the 7, Chapter of his Book de diſſectione uteri, cal- Womb. 
orifice of the neck, for by this the bottom openeth directly into the neck. This or oY The faſbion of 
e it, 
whole orifice with the tranſverſe ſlit, is like the — © ſmall and wondrous narrow, that the ſeed once re- 


the bottom, fe the mans ſeed might pals in a right litie through the neck and it to the bottomʒand ſo 


alfo it might be better drawn by the bottom; front a levell;for if ir bediverted or turned afide many evils 
follow,ſaith Hippocrates in his firſt Book of the diſeaſes of Women, for then the womb receiveth not che ſced, 


but it talleth back 1 1 of the neck inftantly. Then alſo the courſes either come not at all, or with 
great violence and diſeaſe 


the 51. Aphoriſm of the 5̃. Section, that a Needle or a ſmall Probe can hardly be thruſt into it. and ſo it cõn- ed oſenely 


of it 


unburdened the courſes or any offenſive hutnors are that way purged.as in the Whites, in whichcaſe of- Note this, 
rentimes the whole body is purged chat way, the womb at all not being affe&ed;or when falſe conceptions 
alone are caſt out, as the Mola or Moon-calf, and ſuch Nike; or finally, when the Infant it ſelf is born into | 
the world; for when that is periected, this paſſage is ſo diſtended and openeth ſo wide, «hat from the bot- eh 
tom of the womb to the very ap the cavity is by ne through it the Infant may paſs; which admirable pax Ay | 
work of Nature, or Natures Maſter God. himſelf, we may wonder at, but not underſtand, faich Galen in his #5, 
15. Book de iſu partimm, and the 17. 51 7 ey ey _ W | 
Bur becauſe it muſt be opened according to the magnitude of the Infant, and that by degrees (being of a | 
thick and faſt ſubſtance (tab. ꝙ. fig · 4· ac G) and Is yet thicker when the birth approachech, 33 th un- 
to it a certain viſcid ang {limy body like eka the help of it, the orifice without tear of dilaceration | 
or divulſion may be diſtended and naturally opened, This is round like a crown, and as often as the 48 5 
openeth, cometh aw ay in an orbicnlar form. The Midwiyes call it the Crown or the Role. This — — if ic = crow or 
be too much Joofened or opened aboy meaſure, as in oyer moiſt bodies, or in the Whites, or by reaſon of — che 
too frequent copulation às in Harlots, it bringeth barrequeſs; ſo doth it alſo if it be too fat, or thick, or why Harlots 
grow callcus or hard; ſometimes there grow in it the Sc or the Cancer, both incurable diſeaſes, which do not con- 
happen Eſpecially whentheGourſes fall,; ĩ¹ñbi e 


.. 89 <A 6 


1 28 


r 
le third part of che womb is the neck called Cervix or Colluth uteri, (ta. ꝙ fg. 2. & 3. d, fig· 4. „the The nock'of 
Are pi 117 e callerh we Womb. 


4 
0 


— . 8 \ 
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wodeſty) but the mouth or en- The capacity 
| | oft ch the outward of je capa, 
vity,and being long that the ſeed of the mau aꝝ be broug ge: Ly | 
the v ard fitly like a ſheath, wherefore the amplitude is anſwerable to that, 
it, muſt contain, and is not broader then ther er, 102 


oft containgnd he gue Ie becomerk in the ion ofcolrion Jonger or thorier, 

wider or narrower as the yard is; and accc to the womans appetite more or leſs, tu i mgrs open; 1.4 

or morecontrafted and directʒ wherefore the length of it cannot be limite . he ugh. of, che The 
ard; and though it be continuated dich boctoryet ic ach adiyers ſubſtance from it. For it is Mems 1» 

ranous and Nervous, that it may better beenlarged or 88 neither too hard, ndr e | 
The ſubſtance of it, ts ſomewhat fangous or ſpongy;like that of a mans yard, for as it was neveffry that The ſubſtance, 
R Q3 | 


[ 


. 


x 
- 
* 


taught by Ar;ſtotle to obſerve it)to be purged this way i 
The cauſe of  Theattzation of theſe folds and their extenſion in, che Arlt.ioct 
pain in 7 9 5 be the cauſd of ſome maydens pain in devirgination or lots of their 
ring © i 


Intant which re 
liverance is at hand, the neck beco 


> 


A diſcourſe f. 81 | f 
the Fymen out ty 
of Pines, _ 


clifx lycth alwayes hid the, orifice of the Maidens 
ng as the Jitele finger is 
determinateth 
able. p 


5 Ln br 


Whenee com- 
eth the pain in ®? 
devirgination. VI 


"© fe 


11 


Yes! be icy 
e Caruncles. are 


e v 


Why fo the molſture and la 

virgination. al 1 they * * yet have t cl 

they then are menſtruſous, or have dec ichin rh 

trouble, becauſe of the relaxation and Jubr' 

A good caveat lated with little or nb pain, And this hath 
Gy e, 
:- dave. Virgins tho e cargof their hanor d 

us be. Rions,if at chat time they be upon 0 an 


CHAP16, Of the Lap or Privitie, T 
—lexioned; becauſe the joy and privarepleaſures of aftianced young folks, as alſo their dances an 
frolick diet — — by moving the body accelerate nd þ , — — S — 


come do cauſe them longer to endure. | 36-24 1804. 5: Ne, Fin, 

The torn membranes of this production in their utmoſt compaſs indented, do ſometimes hang down on 

either hand in the fides by the cleft like untovalves (for ſo Pinæus cal leth them) or leaſe- gates, which are 

much leſs then che Nymphe, but of the ſame ſigure and nſe. Theſe are not loſt, beſore a woman hath born 

4 child but are reſerved being returned upward to the orifice ofthe neck of the womb, nom made much 

wider then in the time of virginity : but in thoſe that have often brought forth large limb'd Infants, or 
whoſe womb hath fallen downward and fo the neck of it — or turned, they are leſſened and 
contracted or drawn upward toward the neck, and ſo perfectly united to the caruncles to which they ad- 
here, that they ſeem to be uttetly periſhed, | | * 24 405 ed 

But the four Caruneles which are like Mirtle berries, whereof one and the foremoſt is placed at the ori- The caruncles, 
fice of the bladder, another and the hindmoſt with the two laterall ſituated not overthwart but lengths Their fitua- 
wiſe; theſe Ifay do remain as long as the woman liveth, though ſhe live very long, Their uſe, as alſo that 10. 
of the Membranes when they are reflected upward, is immediately to ſtop the orifice: of the neck of the Their uſe. 
womb as a fleſhy produRion doth ſtop the neck of the bladder; they hinder alſo the ingreſs of cold air, 
duſt, or any other ſuch like (in which ſervice they are aſſiſtecl· al ſo by theNymphe, and the wings of the la 
of privity) and in coĩtian do aggrate the member of the man; for wien tlicy are heated and — 
with ſpicits, they ſo conſtringe the yard eſpecially in young women, as if it were cloſely preſſed in the Hand. 

Next to theſe ia che rugous or plighted chinł or ritt, which is placed as it were in tie trench of the great The ourward 
deft, and like a narrow valley leadeth the — 5 a round rav ity into tlie in ward purts, and inaketh the out- oriſice of the | 
ward orifice of the neck, Galewin his 15. Book d uſu purtium, and tlie 3. chap· calſeth it Sus fn op the ** 
otitward orifice of the neck of the — by which che yard is received to provoke the parts of the woman eration 
to yeeld their ſeed, and to infuſe his own. This orifice ſometimes by a diſraſe called Rhayades; otherwhile The diſeaſes * 
by a great cicattice'or ſcat bred aſter ſome other exulcerat ion, is ſo ſtraightmed, that ſuch women can no of it. 1-1) 
more adniit their husbandt; Tometimes through a notable” exulceration after a hard travell it groweth 
clean up, which once we obſerved (faith Bauhine) in an honourable Marron in — — not any H n Hiftoric our of 
of an entrahee; but after a whole year keeping! her own counſell, her courſes being all hit while Rep ped, Raine. 
ſhe was tormented with many convulſive fits of the mother, and ſo preſto through her own defaalyis fr 1 


pretty ob. 
a child; foriris fo alway:s in ſuch and in none but ſuch unleſs in others the womb do, or have faln down ſer vation con- 
to this ſign there happeneth ſometimes another, and that at ——— or ſmall plights vf the sim ef ins this li- 
che lower belly, which being ſtrained in travel] remaineth ever after rugou s 4 0 gament, 
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He laſt diſſimilar part of the womb, Gan in his 14. and 15. BoOkG de uſu partium the 6. and the 3. The names of 
Chapters, calleth c- zrrangior,in Larine pudendummrulicbre, chat it the womans mbtcity,/[t4h. 9. the Lap. © 
fg. 2 d\\#g.4. near n, e] o ſome Valve, as it were vallis a valley, or Hava a Flood gate, becauſe it is 

ike Floc eaſily opened or ſhit as 1541 
is feared 55 poſition 
Its 


need is. We — 
outwardly at the 
keth in His 14. B6ok de uſu f arti 
rhis there are many parts t ; 
ing themſelves betore the 

and ſeparated on both fides. Of which w 


e will firſt entreat. 


Fhere is therefore a large trench, in inner 
Vladder „ membranexand panes of ches 
caruncles with che flitlarditties alto beſſcen without ot cheypers T.. 
tain not to ce lap but to cheheck of the already. tr > vcr I OF 
At the end therefore o a 2 


vered ca 


which is ſhort : 
1135 he ns, called Gl N e. mphe. 
— — DA ins Their Wet k 
almoſt joined | 1 of the sKin of che ſubſtanee fa Ligament 3 
rific ghidbeeween: the two lips of che lap and almoſt alwa ; 
been 0 ce ep af 
the great cleft : they are longer f 0 . wn are forth h/ 
Tune or: che Fps of che aß, and that wich a blunt angle, being ocherwiſe of a triangular 
enn VEL Ez $0 cry A vitabon 6 MS TH; TX 


"They are very like in colbur and ſhape to that part vf: u Cocks comb which hangs under kis threat. Thefr hb: 
4 9 ; 3 4, RN oL 0 20311 035111 Their ſtance. 
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99750 O fibe Lap or Privitie. BO 
I Thar ſubſtance is partly fleſhy; partly membranous, ſoft and fungous, and they are inveſted wich a thin 
FFF ͤ K ordinarily 


in maidens as in women, (and then it is called by Ru vnn, ) what through the affluence of humors, 
what through attrectation, that for the trouble and — (being in many Countries a notably. 


—— 
of petulancy and immodeſty) — the Chirurgions help to cut them off (although they bleed much 
The Egyptian and are hardly cicatriſed) eſpecially among the Egyptians, amo whom this accident (as Galen ſaith)- 
—_ 405 very familiar. Wheretore in Maidens before they grow too long they cut them off, and before they 
vious. ; | 
marry | 


. Theſe Nympbe, beſide the great pleaſures women have by them in coition, do alſo defend the womb fr 
* outward —— being of — ale to the orifice of the neck which the fore- kin is to the yard; for hs 
do not only ſhut the cleft as it were with lips, but alſo immediately defend the orifice as well of the b 
der as the womb from cold air and other hurtfull things. Moreover, they lead the urine through a long 
paſſage as it were between two'wals, receiving it trom the bottom of the cleft as out of a Tunnel ; from 
| whence it is that it runneth forth in a broad ſtream with a hiſſing noiſe, not werting the wings of the lap 
Why they are in the paſſage ; and from theſe uſes they have their name of Nympbs, becauſe they join unto the paſſage of the 
called Nymphe urine, and the neck of the womb z out of which, as out of Fountains (and the Nympbs are ſaid to be Preſi- 
dents or Deitics of the Fountains)water and humors do iſſue: and befide, becauſe in them are the venereall 
delicacics , for the Pocts ſay that the Nymphs laſciviouſſy ſecke out the Satyres among the Woods and 
Foreſts, "- 14 a | 
. Clitoris in Greek warme! cometh of an obſcene word fignifying re og fropery it is called the 
How ir ar Womans yard. It is a ſmall production in the upper, forward Lab. 9 g · Am] and middle fatty part of the 
2 2 ere ſhare, in the top ofthe greater cleſt where the Nympbs do meet, and is anſwerable to the member of the man, 
—— * from which ic Miers in the length, the common Tage and the want of one pair of muſcles; but agrees in 
Their ſub· ſituation, ſubſtance and compoſition. For it c of two nervous bodies (which Laurent ius calls liga- 
ſtance. ments) round, without hard and thick; but within ſpo and porous, that when the ſpirits come 
into it, it may be diſtended, and grow looſe hen they are diſſipated; theſe as thoſe of the mans 
1 20 yard, axe full of black, thick and 3 bloud. 0 | 
The etiginall Their originall is from both the ſhare-bones where they join with the bone of the hip, and are ſevered at 
of ir, firft, but aftes they are gone a little forward on are united about the conjunction of the ſhare-bones, and 
ſo make the body of a yard hard and ſolid, and have a termination like the nut, to which on either ſide is 
adjeined a ſmall muſele vo end. | * | E 
The head is properly called Tentigo by Juvenal, which is covered with a fine skin made of the conjuncti- 
on of the Nympbe as ĩt were with a fore- skin. It hath an entrance but no through paſſage ; there are veſſels 
ente back of it as in a mans yard; and although for the mo part it hath but a ſmall 
roduction hidden under the Nymphs and hard to befelt with curioſity, yet ſometimes it groweth to ſuch a 
ength, that it hangeth without the cleft like a mans member; eſpecially when it is fretted with the touch 
of the cloaths, and ſo ſtrutteth and grower to a rigidity as doth the yard of a man. And this part it is 
Tribades odieſe which thoſe wicked women do abuſe, called Tribades, (often mentioned by many Authors, and in ſome 
fampme. States worthily puniſhed)to their mutuall and unnaturall lufts. ' 0 | 7 EN 
— _— The uſe obthis-part is the ſame with the bridle ofthe yard; for becauſe the teſticles of the women are far 
p60 ak diſtant from the yard of the man, the is carried to the ſpermaticall veſſels by the motion and 
The uſe of it. attrition of this Clitoris, together with the lower ligatures of the womb, whoſe originall toucheth, cleaveti 
N ind is tyed to che leading veſſels of the ſerd, and {© the proſuſion of their ſeed is ftirredup for generation, 
for which buſineſi it was not necrſſary it ſhould he large x wherefore although by this paſſage their ſeed is 
not ejaculated, yet by the attrition of it their imagination is wrought to call that out that lycth deeply 
hidden in the body, and hence it is called aſtrum Veneris & dulcede Amoris ; for in it with the ligaments in- 


5 r E it, is the eſpeciall ſeat of delight in their venereall jnibracements, as Columbus imagineth he firſt 
covered. 311 1s | 


be vile dig For Nature, who wiſherhgas Galen aich in his 14.Book de uſu part iums and the a. chap that if it might be, 
— of Ne her werk might beimmortall, aud falling from that h bee of the iety of the matter, hath 
Lure. 4 t all creatures both the inſtrutnents - of con „ and hath alſo 


Nature of mankind to tranſport him out ot hiniſelf or beſide himſelf 


Sve bo into them a ſtrange 
and violent kind of delight, chat none of the kinds of creatures ſhould periſh hut remain ever after a ſort 
. Iminettall. And truly it was very neceſſary that there ſhould bea kindof pleaſant force or violence in the 

: Mme | as it were, in the act of generation 3 to 

which otherwiſe being maſter of himſelf he would hardly have bern drawn; which extaßies (ſyr it is called 
Fo e falling facknefs)is cauſed by the touch of the ſeed upon the nervous and quick ſenſed parts 


them, ; 03 I 8138 Gern * 
outtrardlꝶ are the great ſlit, the lips, and the groin o 


The W AAS — — 1 hoſe parts ee appear 
* for as ſoon ad the lips are divided, ther appear three clefts ox ſlits; Ohe | which is the 
Ge. firſt and utmoſt, and two lefler and collaterall between = b r nn drop 


hy 
x 
* 


birth, becauſe the skin is much 
rard the deeper and broader 


float with fas in the water with chei 
their faces 4 go WORRY altho 
downward. Of a womans belly as alſo becauſe wat 


* 


— 1 


Of the yon of Shen aud e Peg. 177 


dt... — — * 


CAN. 
The two lips which Hippocrates in his Book de loci in homine cal leth pie, follow next, which make the T be lips, 
fiſſure of the Eg orifice ; they are long, {oft ah of a skinny ſubſtance and fleſhy withall, after a ſort 
glandulous and ſpongy, and under them have a hard fat and are as it were callous. They are coyered with 
2 thin slim, and ate i married-women'mort ſmooth and depreſſet. | 
The extuberations or theſe wings are called hillocks or mountainets ¶ Veſaliu calleth theſe extuberations Mons veneris | 
ale or wings, the other lahra or lips) and the mount of Venus: theſe in mature or ripe women are adotned tha manned 
with hair, the buſh of which is called pabes or petfen. Theſe hairs are in Women more curled then in Vir- þ,ze,, pellen; 
gins, and do reach as a covering unto the lips; the lips were made for ornament and for a defence that the or the buth, 
womb might be kept from re rige glow 1 BT ' | Their uſe, 
But if in the demotifffition of the womb we will in at the externall parts, We muſt, proceed by the Anviber way 
Bie 


uide « then thEþarts will thub ariſe, Firſt the region of the. ſhare-bones, then tlie cf derrondtra- 
Rab, he the hair ho es, the tw lips, che great ers) fiſſure between the lips making — - DE 
the out Ward ofifice, oat, the two ſmaller cleſts or fiſſures between the Nymphs, the two tenances of 
Hemſclyes: | ad or nut oftheClitorit covered by the Nymph as by a tope-ckinagd the womb, - 

lies of the liter and two muſcles belonging to it; thi paſſa of 


üllock which cevers it 3 the skinny ligaꝶent which we 
n a mother or ho; the rugous flue or clett making the orifice 
r me $ between them making the Hyvien in Vitgihs, the 
leen witf6utihcifion; the reft muſt be found by incifion. 
belonging to women; now the diſcourſe of Hermaphrodites 


is an ordinary cuftome for Anatomiſts to exerciſe Why we bave 
bf the wombs of other creatures; therefore I will 4d tbis cha. 


p | 
outward, very like theh&rns of a Ram. [tabc1 
manner of membranes is glib and acc an 


.- The out ward ſuperficies 'of the bottom, after the The figure. 
oth and is tyed to the neighbour parts (even as the neck is tyed) Connexion: 
by membranous ligaments axifing from the Peritoneum, through which there are alſd veſſels diflerninated <- * 
which are ſent unto the womb. The proceſſes of the bottom where they are divided uſunder on the infides 
are alſo ſmooth, and rife to man particles of the belly, but their outfides are cotminued with the bot- 


tom of N 
The bottom alſo hatli ti A 14:f-2 D which meet at his orifice tab. 14 fig. a. C] that reach The bottom. 
eth unto the neck. The ities or bofoms are ſomewhat yellowiſh, and haye in them many riſings or 
{wellings like little knoBbes, which aſter the creature hath conceived, open themſelves and make dens or 
cavities If they breed one Lamb, then only one of the cavities is difared ; it two, then in each cavity is one 
containtd; The thembrants of this wombare two, one externall ¶ tab. 14. fig · 2. FF] from the Peritoneum , Membranes. 
from wle the Ligaments do procced, and whereiti the veſſels are led unto the womb. The other internall 
Crab. 14. M.. G Jand proper, hich cotnpaſſeth the womb round about. 
Between thele coats are diſperſed ati infinicenimber of veins and arteries, ftrangely implicated or folded Veſſels. 
2 and theſe implications are here more manifeſt by much then they are in the womb of a woman, 
although the coats of her womb be rent aſunder. About theſe veſſels there a many round. bodies like 
little knubs, which in women are called Acetabula, | tab. . Ng · . about E and D \ very (mall they are, and no- Aceiabula- 


1 ir Tefkes ave few 2 an of che wotnbſ#eb.14-fg:2:4} under che topb of the hotrs. Tie The Teichen 
veſſels which #tah unto the Teſticles ind the womb are the very fame with thoſe ofa woman both in their 

original] and their paſſage, excepting thoſe which lead the ſeed into the cavity of the womb, whoſe im- 
plantation in e creatures is much more maniteft, ſo that vou may eaſily enter a Probe into chem. duch 
alſo and after the farne manner is the faſhion of the wombs ofa Goat and of a Cow. 


womb it {elf by certain mentbratics. 


But the womb of a Bitch, tab. 1115 N a neck tab. 4. Ag · 1. LI reaching but to che beginning of the The womb of 
vi 


Hofy-Bone. The bottom is preſen ided into two parts, which by degrees determine in a ſharp etid and 3 Bitch. 
do not turn round like the horns of the wombof an Ewe or Cow, but run out ſtreight. And becauſe theſe 
creatures bear many whelps at once in particular parts of their womb, theſe parts are diſtinctly implicated 
1 — 92 | . I Woe, n i 5 

e two parts of the bottom tab. 14. fig · l. FC] do end in a common orifice, tab. 1 f. fg: 1. K J- Which The tho parts 
reacheth unto upper ny En i hath a double coat, one S Peritinetm) of the — 
Leet b den Abi bad ls proceſſes, the other nat, © | | 


' e 
tholc of an Ewe before but they have tro fuch knobs in the cavities, as we ſpake of in che 
It is a ſtrange thing whieh-Geſner oy e chat in Poria a Province 45 den chic f 
of the Patagons in the Welt- india, chere is a creature found which our Country-men call a half Fox. -For ir Weft inte 
wtüche 0 | oben an of robber ogra ſituated un-r- 
which. chey feldome take hem but 
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eee of chebortom: The viſſelsare like The cad. 
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QUEST. f; 
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The Controverſies of the fourth Book, 
walk TABULA XIV. 


The firſt Figure ſpeweth the womb of a Dog, becauſe thoſe may mere plentifully be gotten for diſſettion. The ſecond Figure 
eth the womb of a Cow (altogether likethat of a Sheep, ſaving that it is bigger, that the might better appear, 
becauſe it is fit that young Anatomiſts ſhould exerciſe themſelves inthe diſſetdion of the wombs of Sheep.) The third ſbew- 
eth the after-birth or cleanſing of a Cow. The fourth bath another repreſentation of the cleanſmg of a Cow. | 


4 


I Figure. 
A, The ſpermaticall vein 2 a | 
B, Portions of the ſpermaticall v reaching branches to 
the upper part of the womb. , 
c, The Tefticle and the Leading veſſell. 
DD, A Membrane tying the womb re the Peritenaum. 
E, A vein and artery diſtributed to the neck of the womb, and 
lb wer part of the bottom. 
F, The right fide of the bottom of the womb, covered with 
outward coat. * 
G, The leſt fide of the bottom of the womb, half of it freed 
from the outward coat. 
G H, The outward covering at G, the inward H, 
T, The left leading veſſell [eparated from the teſticle. | 
K, The place where is the orifice of the bottom of the womb. V 
L, The neck of the womb, the left fide is uncoveted from the 
« outward coat. 
M. A part of the neck of the bladder. 
N. The skin left at the privity. 


11. Figwe. 
aA, The left teſticle. 
B. The veſſel! leading the ſeed into the horns of the womb. 
GiThe place ofthe orifice of the bottom of the womb. 
D. The place where the Womb is divided into to parts. 
E, The two parts of the Womb reſembling the horas of a ram. 
FF G, The outward coat of the womb at E, the inner at &. 
H, A portion of a Membrane, joining the Womb to the Peri- 
ten um. 


111. * 

A, The outward covering of the Calfe, 

B8, The places where the outward covering is tied tothe 
womb and admitteth the veſſels, where alſo there is a fleſhy 
ſubſtance, which is likened to the fleſh of rhe Spleen, 

Cc, The meeting ofthe yeins and arteries through this coyer- 
ing for the making of the umbilicall veſſels. 

D, * place where —_ _ and — 1 * 
this covering, are gathered together a little before they 
make che — veſſels. 


IV. Ficus. 
A, A flefby err upon the outſide of the utrer 
covering of the Calf, which compaſſeth the covering over - 
- thwart, otherwiſe in men. 
BB, That part of the outward covering which is not over 
— with that fleſhy ſubſtance ed with , but is 
ranched with veins and arteries: 
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"| QUEST. I. 
Whether the Teſtieles be principal parts or no. 


The Peripate- > = n = A © 125 He and the Peripatetick Philoſophers do admit but r ir or chief | in the 
Galen accuſed 2 * = SH l ny of Man, which is the Heart but their opinion is long agoe didi ourof thePhy- 
bur redeemed. RADAR a4 inlang Shogl, Many do accuje Galen ot levity and inconftancy in afligning'thenuniber 
Lib. de ſem. de e oy of the principall parts. For ſometimes ber ee the Teſticles among the princi- 
arte parva, - SES INGY. Pt parts, fometimes he excludeth them, but it will not be hard for us to feconcile C- 
The tener * po ho | 1,4, de Leklicles, becauſe they are the chief Organs or inſtruments of procreation, and 
aler beten. b. Procreation mankind is preſerved, are therefore to beaccounted principal parts; and happily fo nuch 
per, babit, and 22 more excellent then the heart, by how much the ſpecies or whole Kind is more noble then one in. 
mannerz. viduum or particular of the kind. Surely the power and vertue of the Teſticles is very great and incredible, 


not 


FW 
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not only to make the body fruitfull, but alſo in the alteration of the temperament, the habit, the proper 
ſubſtance of the body, yea a of the manners themſelves. , In theſe doth Galen place, beſiderhat inthe ' 

another hearth as it were of the inbred heat, and theſe are the houſhold Gods which do bleſs and warm the 10 * 5 

whole body. Hence it is that the Egyptians in their Hieroglyphicks do paint Yphen gelt, ſignify ing thereby, by theEgyp4 


We (ce alſo that in gelt men called Eunuchs, there is a change of the whole habit and proper ſubſtance 
of the body, for they — fatter and ſmoorh without hairs; the flower al ſo of their bloud decayeth and 
their veſſels or veins loſe their breadth and capacity, and all vigour of luſt and deſire of jolity is extinguiſh- 
ed; beſide the fleſh of ſuch creatures loſeth the former taſte and ſmell ; for whereas before it breathed out 
a certain unſavoury and rammiſh ſowreneſs, after they are gelt it becometh ſweet and pleaſant to the taſte. 

Concerning the change of their manners, that is notable of 4venzoar the Arabian, where he faith, The "manners, 
Eunuchs have a ſhrill — iping voice, evill manners and worſe diſpoſitions, neither ſhall you lightly find 1 
one of them of a good inclination, or not broken witted. Claudian againſt Eutrepius inveyeth thus againſt 
Eunuchs. 

Aude quod Eunuchus nulla pietate movetur, 
Nec Generi natiſque cavet. 
The Eunuch is devoid of pietie, 
Both to his Parents and his Progenie. de 

Albcit in the ſeventh Book of the Injtitution of Cyrus it is recorded, that this kind of men is quiet; diligent, X*hophon. - . 
and eſpecially faichfull : but we may anſwer that they are quiet, becauſe they are dull and blockiſh ; dili- dy 5, omen 
gent, becauſe they are ſervile and baſc-minded ; faithfull, becauſe they have ſo much diſtruſt of themſelves. ** * 
But how ſoever whence comes trow we this ſo ſudden alteration of the temper, habit, and mannerg? Afiſtotle Ariſterlespretj 
thinketh that the heart is ſtretched by the teſticles, and therefore relaxed when they are cut away, and ſo a conccits. 
common principle affected, becauſe the ſtrength of the Nerves is relaxed or looſened in their ee N. 
beginning, Even as we ſee it cometh to paſs in inſtruments, which have a more acute or trebbſe found Compariſon, 
when the ſtrings are ſtretched, and a lower and more remiſs when they are looſened; right ſo in Ednuchs, 
the teſticles being taken away and ſo the heart affected, the voice and very. form becometli womaniſh; for 
a principle though it be ſmall in quantity, yet it is great in power and efficacy. | 

Againſt this opinion of Ariſtetle, Galen diſputeth in is Book de Semine, and we in our next exerciſe ſhall Confuted by 
proſecute it at large: for neither doth the ſtrength of the heart depend upon the contention or ſtretching Galen. 
of the Teſticles, but upon his own proper temper ; neither if the heart needed any ſuch tenſion or ſtretch- 
ing, were the teſticles pins fitting for the ſame: The common opinion is, that all the other parts are heated The common 
by the repercuſſion of heat from the teſticles unto them; but becauſe their ſubſtance is ſoft and rare, and opinion. 
reflection or repercuſſion is uſually (eſpecially it.it be any thing) ſrom thight and hollow bodies, I imagine 
that their ſmall and [lender reflection can be no cauſe or author of ſo powerfull a heat as the parts do ſtand F 
in need of. Galen refers this alteration to the native and ingenit temper of the tefticles themſelves; for in 61s opinion 
the place laſt before named, he ſaith, that;jin them there is another fountain or furnace rather of heat, even 
as there is in the heart. But under correction it ſeemeth to me more reaſonable, that the heat of the teſti- Not alrogethe? 
cles is not ſo much from their native and inbred temper, becauſe they are without bloud and like unto allowed. * 
Glandules, as by reaſon of the ſeed contained in them; for where that is, it heateth the whole body, diſten- 2 
deth, yea enrageth it. For Hippocrates ſaith; that ſeed is of Nature fiery and airie; by the airie part it di- Comparifan » 

ndeth the whole frame of Nature, and by the fiery ſetteth it on work, or a gog as we ſay, tranſporting 
not the body only, but the mind alſo from reaſon to rage · For as the leaft part of mortall poiſon in a mo- 
ment changeth the whole body; ſo is it in ſeed, whole quality is ſo active and operative, that it 'darterh 
forth as it were by irradiation his beams through the whole body. And thence it is, that we ſee gelt crea- 
tures are not ſo ftirring as others, whoſe many motions do ſtir up and ſo encreaſe their heat. OO 

It may be objected that Galen in another ꝓlace attributeth only to the liver and the Heart power to 6/*n redet 
change the whole body, not to the teſticles. For thus he ſaith, Theſe that have het Livers have alſo all their Habit med; 
bot, unleſs there be ſome obſtacle in the Heart: on the other ſide they that have bot Hearts have alſo bet Habits, unleſi the 
Liver do vehemently oppoſe againſt it: but of the teſticles not one word or any mention at all; this obje&ion 
may thus be ſatisi e. 1 802 C3 an pv 

There is atwo-fold influence of heat, one immediate, another mediate. The immediate irifluence ofthe A .,c.14 in 
two-fold ſpirits and bloud and with themofthe heat, is from the heart and liver by the veins and arteries. fluence of bear 
The mediate is from the teſticles into the whole body indeed, but by the mediation of the Heart, the Liver 0 
and the common veſſels. For the teſticles have no peculiar veſſels by which they might derive their influence 
into the whole body; but they impart this power and faculty of alteration to the Heart by the arteries, to 
the Liver by the _y from which it is apa reinfuſed into the particular members. | 

It will be objected that this faculty of alteration proceeding from the'teſticles is infiiſed not bodily, but | 
only operatiyely ; what need then hath it of a conduit or pipe either arteriall or venall? Bur I anſwer, that How facultiey - 
faculties do not uſe to be infuſed or transfuſed but by the mediation of ſpirits, whichalthough they wander dre iafulty 
and gad up and down the body; yet norwichſtanding they ſtand need of peculiar receptacles to contain 

chem in, ſuch as are the vcins,nerves, and arteries. So poiſonialthough in the ſpecificall or eſſentlall formic 


oppoſeth 


* 


* 


oppaicththe heart, yet is it carried in a moment of time and matter to the heart through the àrteries and 
{picits wherein the facultics have their conſiſtence. IG HO IV q a 
Compariſen. Such theretore'is the excellency, iuch the admirable facultie of the teſticles, as well in procreation of ſeed 
| (as we ſho Il declare in our next exerciſe) as alſo in the alteration of the temper, habit manners; and in 
| chat reipect are they called by Galen, principal parts. | 
Objc&ions, But — want 2 — 48 would thruſt them out of this rank of dignity although their argu- 
= x prin- ments are very weak, Firſt they ſay Galen intwo places defineth a rincipall part, in the firſt by Neceſſty, in 
** 4 che lecond by communication of a faculty or ſome common matter. But for the Teſticles there is no neceſſity of them, 
— t for Eunuchs live without them; neither is there any faculty roceeding, for the animall facul proceedeth 
from the brain, the vitall from the heart, the natural (to which the faculty of procreation is rred)ifſueth 
from the Liver the chief of all naturall parts. Moreover from the teſticles there is no matter communicated 
to the whole body, for they have no ſpirits proper unto them, no veſſels which run through the body by 
which it may be conveyed; but theſe are trifles. 484 
' Anſwered. For we confeſs the Teſticles are not neceſſary for conſervation of the life of the individuwm or fingular 
man, but for propagation of the whole ſpecies, or of mankynd, they are of abſolute neceſſity. Wherefore they 
are principall parts in reſpect of mankind, not in reſpect of this or that particular man. For the propaga- 
tion ot mankind is only accompliſhed by procreation : procreation is not without ſeed, ſeed is only con- 
cocted and perfected by the Tehicles, to which the ſpermatick veſſels do ſerve as well for preparation as for 
conduftion and leading of the ſame. | 
| Obje&ions of But me thinks I hear the Peripatetians obſtreperouſly deny the Teſticles this power of procreation of ſeed, 


the properat againſt whom we will in the next place bend our forces. 
on of ſeed. 
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QUEST. II. Ofthe uſe of abe Teſticles. 


Ariſtotle: opi- * Oncerning the uſe of the Teſticles there are diverſe opinions, and thoſe far differing one from ano- 


nion. 


ther. Ariſtotle denyeth them the vertue of making ſeed, and attributeth it only to the ſpermaricall 
— * veſſels, becauſe many creatures want teſticles, as Fiſhes, and Serpents, which yet enjoy a coition, 
Wy Ani 2 and do avoid perſect ſeed able to propagate their ſpecies or kind. That a Bull or Horſe having loft 


G& 1. de gener, their teſticles may yet preſently couple with their Females and procreate z and finally, becauſe they accott- 
Anim. 4. liſh or fill up no part of the paſſages; that is, have no ſoclety with the ſpermatick veſſels. He taketh know - 
na Scher uſes of theſe teſticles which he maketh to be threefold. | | | 
His threefold h , that they cſtabliſh the motion of the ſeed, and hanging at the veſſels inverted or writhen with 
ule of ow. a wond&tull art, do hold them together and make them more patent and ample, (as we fee Weavers hang 

weights at the ftrinps of their Warp) and therefore when they art cut off, the ſpermaticall veſſels are con- 
tratted and their paß es occluded or ſhut up ſo as the ſeed can have no The ſecond uſe of the Te- 
ſticles is tor the — of the heart, for by thele as by certain weights the heart is ſtretched, and thence 
pe the change of the temperament and whole habit when they are taken away, the bridle 
looſed and the ſtrength of the heart ſo as it were diſſolved or reſolved. The third uſe I gather out of 
problems; thar by their weight and po 


yſe they ſhould help the tenfion or erection of the yard. And this 
is 1 opinion of the uſe of the Teſticles, which we will now bring to the touch · ſtone to ſee how ĩt 
will hold. 
Confut ation For the firſt uſe he may well be confuted by himſelf: the veſſels of ſeed, ſaith he, are writhen and intorted 
of the firſt with wonderfull — implicated or folded up in many boughts and circumvolutionsʒ the weight there - 
uſe. fore of the Tefticles ſhould be fo far from dilating their paſſages, that if they did ftrerch them they would ra- 
ther draw them out in length even unto the feet. But the truth is, that theſe veſſels are ſo firmly tyed to 
the barg parts that they admit no ſtretching or tenſion at all, or if they ſhould be ſtretched they would 

not only not be dilated, but they would become narrower and ftraighter;for veſſels when they are ſtretch- 

ed gut in length cling cloſer together. | ES" 

Nanſe of any But what ule is chere of any ſuch ſenfible cavity or amplitude for the excretion or miſſion of ſeed ? Is 
ſe : 1 8 there not ſeed contained in the ſubſtance of the Teſticles and of the Nan there is no ſenſible 
e hr ene ses or conſpicuous cavity? and is not the ſeed led along by the leading veſſels to the ſmall bladders and profte- 
tz, and there kept in readineſs for effuſion without any cavity? The ſeed it ſelf is hoven with abundance 

Objection. of ſpirits which maketh ĩt to paſs eee that is, with a kind of impetuous violence. If it be obj that 
ſeed is thicker then arteriall . ich yet hath need of a conſpicuous canell or pipe to paſs in as are 
Soluzion, the arteries: I anſwer, that the arteriall bloud, is a plentitull ſtream 'ordained to water the whole body 
with a continuall and aboundant influxion, which could not be without very patent and open paſſages; 

ſo Nature formed the arteriall vein large and ample, that it might be ſufficient to nouriſh the Lungs, a rare 

body and in continuall motion. Bat the ſeed falleth by degrees and infinuateth it (elf rather then floweth 

into the | "one veſſels, and is firft prepared in their circumyolutions and after is deriyed through {mall 

and hairy paſſages into the ſubſtance of the Teſticles, and is thence driven into the ejaculatory veſſels 

ch are indeed porous as an Indian Reed, but have no ſenfiblecavity at all. There is not therefore re- 
1 tax rectitude and amplitude in theveſſely or ſubſtances containing rhe ſeed as Ariffotle dream't 

r the concoction orejaculation and'avoiding thereo 


= 


Arguments a- it Jet us preſs Ariftotle a little farther although the Tfticlts do hang in their due place, yet do thoſe 
gaiaſt Ariſtit. men become leis apt enden ende e e d or red igerared; fo. 


that eyen thence it is manifeſt that their chief uſe is not to ſtretch or dilate the veſſels: beſides many. creatures 
have their teſticles wirhin tyed to their backs, & yet are as fruitful as any other; as ſome Tups or Rams called 
8 Jun pg female creatures vrho are very profifique though their Teſticles hang not at all. Fur- 
Fermore 17 thy 
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aeration and cjaculation of ſeed the I 
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deſcend downward that the paſſages might be made 
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tent and : but we finde the quite contrary to be true, that in coition the Teſticles are contra- 
— v 14 drawn ar: £08 hot let lower downward. Ariftotles nice conceived uſe therefore is but ſu i 
dus and not the true uſe of Nature. — be able to avoid the ſtrength of theſe reaſons, depar- Averrhoic fors 
tech from 2 opinion to whom he was ſo much addicted, and yeeldeth that the Teſticles have power Shen Cite. 
Nl The ſecond uſe aſcribed tothe Teſticles by Ariſtotle, is for the tenſion and firen hning of the heart, to Confutttion 
which we anſwer , that they be of ſmall weight, neither do they hang at the heart unleſs it be by _ de 2, ue. 
teries, and thoſe not er yerthoſcadhearing and tyed to the neighbour parts ſo as tu 
Teſticles cannot by them ſtretch or bend the heart; again,if this were auſe truly affipned, then their hearts 
and vigour ſhould be ſtrongeſt whoſe teſticles are more relaxed and hung lower : but- women findetheſe 
much more impotent, and account them lazie lo ned fellows: add hereto, that if the heart needed any ten» 
ſion, it might better have been tentered, and with ſhorter _ to the ſpine ofthe back; alſo the Liver is 
very near and a weigh body, and tyed to the heart by the hollow vein, and therefore certainly ftretcheth 
it more then the ſ mall 3 of the teſticles placed ſo far off and ſo ſlenderly depending upon ĩt; and that 
by ſtrings faſtned to the back-by the way : :moreover, the veſſels which lead to the teſticles are diverſly con- 
torted, and if they were ſtretched out would reach unto a mans feet almoſt; again, all creatures whoſe Te- 
ſticles are hid within ſhould be faint and craven-hearted.Finally, if this were true, the heart which is a moſt 
noble part ſhould have his ſtrength not of himſelf but by dependeney from eHewhere, which were a great 
aburdity in reaſon. | Wherefore we think this opinion of Ar:ſtotles,to be but a quaint device, worthy of the 
wit but not of the judgment of ſo great a Philofopher.- ; n 

As for the laft uſe aſſigned by Ariftetle which is the erection of the yard, that may be confuted by that we Confurttion 2 
have ſaid before to be the true cauſe of erection, and thikis pauiy Natural, to wit, an abundance of winde of the laſt uſe, 
and ſpirits filling the hollow Nerves; and partly Animall, from an appetite moying the muſcles which art | 
appointed to make this erection. We will therefore bid adue unto Ariſlatle his feigned conceit, and to them 
alſo who deny unto the teſticles the power of procreating ſeed : for whereas th object that there are ma- ObjeAlen, 
ny creatures which haveno teſticles and yet do abound wick feed prolifique or hit for generation: we an- Solution. 
{ver that ſuch Creatures are imperfect, and their generation not perfect but lame. ä | ; 

To conclude, that a new gelt Horſe or Bull can copulate and ingender ſeemeth hard to be beleeved, be- How 2 new ' 
cauſe of the extream pain that mult neceſſarily-follow the violation of parts: of ſo exquiſite ſenſe ; but if it telt Horſe 
do ſo come to paſs, then is it by that ſeed that is already Iaboured by the ingenit power of the Teflicles be- * © foul, 
fore they were ſeparated, and reſerved for prefent uſe in the Paraſtate and Proftate; and not by any ſeed can» wy. 
coſted after the taking away of the teſticles. SES 14 EOS; 
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QUEST. III. The opinion of Phy/itians concerning the true uſe of the Teſticles. 


Here are ſome not unlearned Phyſitians, who will not allow to the tefticles any power of pro- The opinion | 
creating ſeed, but reſervethat only for the pteparing veſſels and the Epididymis ; becauſe there - lome Phyſio 
bd] appear no' paſſages by which the ſeed ſhould paſs from the —— implications of the veſſels Theit * 2 
into the teſticles: again, the Epididymis and the preparing and leading veſſels may be ſeparated : 


| without rending from the teſticles :; add hereto that the Epididymy is often full of white ſed, 

which is rarely found in the teſticle it ſe]t. They therefore ſay that the teſticles were made to ſucks away What uſe they 

= ſerous humour and excrement of the ſeed and to contain it, for which reaſon their ſubſtance is glan- = * the 
ee, 5 | | Anka wen tet wats” 5 wh 

Now Hippocyates aſſigneth this uſe to Glandules to receive the excrements of the parts, and therefore the 

Brain, the Heart, and the Liver, have their feverall Emundctories. But for my own parc I ſee no reaſun h⁰Uù anfeerts] 2 

the excrement of the ſeed ſhould rather paſs into the ſubſtance of the Teſticles then the ſeed it ſelf, which is tem 

fo hoven and barmed as it wete wich (| pirits: beſides the body of the teſticles is rare and ſpongy, and hath 

many ſmall pipes inſerted into them out of the veſſels: whereſore through theſe ſmall and almoſt inſetifi- 

ble paſſa es, they ſuck the ſeed by an ingenit faculty of their own ; for if Aliment be brought ufito them ta 

nouriſn them, and yet there are no conſpicuous veſſels diſſeminated e thatr ſubſtance, I ſee no reaſon 

but ſeed alfo may without manifeſt ves be conveyed into them. Their bodies are indeed glandulous or 

reſembling Glandules, but very Glandules they are not; as is ſaid rec. The third opinion concerning Another opl- 

theuſe of the teſticles is theirs who think, that they are ordained for Plſlows to ſaſt-gard and ſtrengthen nion. 

the veſſels . For ſay they where thete is any notable partition of veſſels in the whole body, there Nature 

hath appointed glandules as pillowsto ſecure them. So is the Partrea} placed under the diviſion of the te- 

a porta or Gate · vein, many Glandules are in the divarications of the veins of the meſentery: the Thymus 

under the ſubelavian diviſion, and under the axillary and crurall veins notorious glandules or kernels are to 

be found': in like manner the teſticles ire appointed for the ſecuriry of the ſpermatitall veſſels.” But the h 

truth is that the only ignorance of Anatomy brought in this old wives fable. F or the kernels or glandules Which igng- 

which are placed at the diviſtons of che vets, do on every fide ſuſtaiſ, eſtabliſh and ſupport them; bur che act of Anas 

 teſtiches © hung only at the ends of the veſſels. . F in 94} A TS oc IRE? PE. 
8 ore the opinion of Hippocrates, Galen and almoſt all the 970 77 is much more probable, who do wy wh 11 . 

attribute to the teſticles a power of their on to procteate ſeed, and the rime plase ini the work af genera - nion of almoſt 

tion, becatife they haye a Fege power r Ne ation of the habit, che cł t zem al Phyſitians, ' 

ſelves. ' Morcover, thoſecreatures who have abſtzined long from the 


have their teſt les very great, but when that ſeaſon is over, they become ſo (mall that it may be daubted whether they have 4 
J 2 Di 
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the icular e Park. TAY { wo! | | emf 
Ae Mee ſpirit aß We (hall declare hereafter, is prepared in the wonderfull implications and texture 
of the arteries, but his form and proper difference it acquireth in the marrowie ſubſtance or ventricles of the 
brain. The milk is prepared in the veins but groweth white in the glandules of the Breſts. Bloud getteth 
a kind gf tui ment lache veins of the meſentery, but his redneſi and the form of bloud it only obtaineth 
in and by the Parenchh ma or ſubſtance of the Liver. , | 
The true In ihe ſmall and threddy veins of the particular parts there is a preparation unto the third concoRtion, 
courſe of tbe but aſlinjilgtion is only made by and in the ſubſtance of the parts. So there is a dilineation and prepara· 
lecd. tion ↄfſecd in che ſpermatick veſſelt, which are diverſſy 2 by a wonderfull artifice of nature, that 
ip tboſe implications the ſpirits might be exactly mingled with the bloud, and therefore here an 
entereih into a vein, and there a vein into an artery. The ſeed thus prepared the Teſticles draw for 
their nouriſument, to which they give form, perfection and ſtecundity, wherewith. when they are fa. 
tisfied, the remainder they expell into the leading veſſels : theſe do exonerate themſelves into many ſmall 
bladders, and into the proſtate, and there it is reſerved and kept in ſtore for the neceſſary uſe of Nature in 
Procreation. 12 01 
— = — n — 
QUEST. IV. Of the ſubſtance and cots of the Teſticles, 


| He ſubſtance of the Teſticles ſome ſay are Glandules, alledging Galen, who reckoneth them among 
2 * Teo che Glandules in his third Book De Alimentis : And Hippocrates in his Book of Glandules defineth 
+ 5 dem to be ſpongy, rare, fat, and frigble g but ſuch are the Teſticles, therefore they are Glandules, 
The difference We ſanſwer, that we muſtdiftinguiſh between Glandules and glandulous bodies. The Tefticles 
between a are indeed glandulous bodies, ſo are the Kidneys, ſo is the Braine, yet no man will call it a 
Glandule, but the body of it is like a Glandule, as we ſhall ſhew mote at large when we ſpeak of the 
Brain, 
Of their coat, Again, qe the coats of the Teſticles, Anatomiſts do differ one from another, ſome make more, 
How many ſome fewer : wereſglve there are four; two common, and two proper: the two common are called ſcrotum 
coats tones or the Cod, and dertan: the two proper called Eleutheroidgs the firſt, and du vue, that is, the nervous 
— * Gow cops membrane the latter, Veſalius calleth this Epididymida 3 but Fallipiu elegantly confuteth him; for the Ei- 
pus, didymis is indeed that we call Paraftate, and is a body, not a membrane, a little Teſticle, not a coat of the Te- 
ſticle, as the word fignifieth : even as a Cuticle is aſmall skiri z the Epig/ettis a ſmall tongue as it were, And 
Galen in the 15. and 16. Chapters of his Book De Semine calleth the Epididymic a particle fixed to the head 
of the Teſticle, which we have ſeen to ſwell notably, the Tefticle it ſelf not being tainted at all, yea, and 
many FEpileptical/ fits to ariſe therefrom. f | 
The Teſticles of Women have not this e if they have ĩt is ſo ſmall that ic cannot be percei- 
ved. The reaſon may be becauſe it was not neceſſary their ſeed flaquld be ſo laboured or thick as tim ut 
mens, but remaineth more moiſt and fluid, as it were to temper the action of the feed of Man. FT 


— 


— — — 


— — 


QUEST. v. . Of theconſent between the Cheſt end the Tefticles. 
The conſcar He conſent between the Cheſt and the Teſticles is expreſſed by Hippucretes in three ſeveral places, 


haves the 3 In the firſt Section of the ſecond Book Eyid. he faith, Fhen the Tefticle ſwelleth after «Cough, it cak 
het and t 
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eg Oncerning the Glandules called Proffate, Anatotiſſs do contend ; ſome think they art placed That the P. 
GAY beneath the ſphincter Muſcle, others above; we adhere to the latter. For, befide * it of tae — 2 
1 27 diſſection, if they were placed below the ſphincter then the ſeed ſhould never be ſpent with. be ſpbincter. 
bout the avoiding of urine alſo; and again in the running of the reins, the ſeed could not flow 
without the water; befides the Urine would d lye upon theſe Glandules and fret them 
with his acrimony. They are therefore placed above the ſphincter, and their inflamniation or exulcerati- 
on breeds the venereous gonorrhea or running of the reins. | 


„ ” 1 


— 
— 
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3 uk 8 T. vn. Whether the Erection of the Yard be a Natural! or an Animal / attien, 


ad Very action according to Galen, is Naturall or Animall; that hecalleth Natural which is not vo- How many 
4 7/44 luntaryy ſo the vital! faculty is Naturall becauſe it is not Arbitrary, The inflation of the virile = of aQjons 
member is an action, becauſe there is in it Locall and Mathematical} motion, it muſt therefore TIM 
ove? cds be a natural, or an animall, ora mixt action | | 

To prove it to be meerly Animall this Argument is urged, becauſe all the Animall faculties, Imaginati- That erection 
on, Motion, and Senſe do concur to thepertetion of ics For the firſt, before the diſtention of this part, is mecrly 
whether we wake —_ wantonand laicivious imaginations do trouble us. New mens imaginations Animal. 
when they wake are alwayes voluntary and arbitrary with election, and when they ſleep, then are their 
imaginations like thoſe of bruce beaſts, following the jpeeies or Hed and repreſentations of the ſeed as it T 
vrickerh and ſwel leth theſe parts of generation. For even as in ſleep Phlegm ſtirreth up in our imaginati- — 2 ” 
ons fimilitudes of rains and waters, Choler of rage and fury like unto it felf, Melancholy that enemy of the flcep, f 
light and demoliſher of the 7 wy of lite it ſelf, powreth a cloud of darkneſs over our mind, and repre- 
ſenteth to our imaginations ſimilitudes full of terror and fear : right ſo the ſeed contained in the Proſtate 
ſwelling with aboundance,by his tickling or itching quality communicated to the brain by the continuity om venere. 


of the ſinewes, moveth or ſtirreth up i or ſhadows of venereous delights in the phantaſies of men, ous imaginati- 
wherefore this part or member is not without the help of the imagination. ons in ſleep art 


The Senſe moveth the imagination, the imagination commandeth the movitg Faculty, that obeyeth, moved. 
and ſo it is puffed up. The moving Faculty hath. the help of four Muſcles, two of which run along the 
ſides of the member; now we know that all motions of the Muſcles is Animall, becauſe a Muſcle is defined 
to be an inſtrument of voluntary motion. This inflation hath pleaſure alſo joined unta it, but pleaſure is 
not without ſenſe; wherefore all theſe three Animall faculties concur in erection, and therefore it is meer- 
ly an Animall action. hg L | . 

On the contrary that it is a Naturalla&ion may thus be demonſtrated : all the cauſes of his diftention, That it is 
the nftruments, theefficients and rhe end. ace Naturall, I he Naturall organs or inſtruments are two liga- _ ly natu- 
ments, hollow, fungous and black, which though they be called Nerves, yet are not voluntary and ſenſible The ialru. 
or feeling ſinews; they ariſe from the hanchand ſhare-bvnes, not from the brain or marrow of the back, ments. 

The efficient cauſe is not our will, becauſe erection is not alwayes at our commandement either to move or The cfficient, 
toappeaſeas we may do our arms, legs and eyes; but the efficient cauſe is heat, ſpirits and wind, which fill 

and diſtend theſe hollow bodies, with an infinite number of veſſels both veins and arteries diſperſed and 

woven through them. The finall cauſe is procreation, Which belongeth to the Naturall not to the Animal The final. 
faculty. | | Corll ie * | 

— theſe two extreams we will take the midgle way and determine, that the action of erection is The middle & 
beither meerely Animall nor meerely Naturall, but a mixed action. In reſpect of the imagination and the true opinion 

ſenſe it is Animall, becauſe it is not diſtended unleſs ſome luxurious imagination go before, and the dis chat it is a nit 
ſiention when ĩt is made is alwayes accompanyed ich a ſenſe of pleaſure and delight; but in reſpect of the n. 
motion e rather think it to be Naturall, which yet is ſomewhat holpen by the Animall. For as the a 2 
petite which is ſtirred up in the uppermoſt mouth of the ſtomach (becauſe traction breeds divulſion, divul- wer TW 
fion ſenſe, ſenſe appetite) is called Animall ; and yet the motion whereby the greedy ſtomach ſometimes I. 
ſnatcheth unchewed meat out of the mouth ĩs Naturail : {6 the erection of this member becauſe it is with 
ſenſe and b. is ſaid to be Animall,but the locall motion whereby it is mathematically inlarged is 


Naturall, from the inbred faculty of the ligaments: ſuch is alſo the motion of the womb when it 
draweth and of the heart: when it draweth into ĩt ſelf air and bloud. Vet it muſt be confeſſed that this 
naturall motion is hol pen by the Animall, becauſe the four muſcles before mentioned though they be very 
fall, yet they help to enlarge the diſtention, and do alſo for a time keep'it fo diſtended. 0 
- If ic be objected that in the running of the reins called the venereall Conorrhœa, there is erection without Objection. 
ation or pleaſure, yea wich pain. I anſwer with Galen that there is atwo-fold erection, one ac- Solluion. 
cording to nature, another unnaturall ; the firſt is from the ingenit faculty of the hollow ligament, the 
other is ſymptomaticall; the firſt wich pleaſure, the other without it, yea with pain; In the firſt the yard is 
ficſt diſtended and after filled with a vaporous ſpirit, in the latter it is firſt filled, then after diſtended. In a 
word, there is the ſame difference between theſe two diſtentions which is between the two motions of the Compariſons, 
heart. In che naturall motion of the heart which is accompliſhed by the vitall faculty, becauſe the heart is 
dilatedic is filled with air and bloud, and becauſe it is contracted it is emptyed; but in the depraved pal- 
pitation of the heart the hart is diſtended becauſe it is filled. So Smiths bellows, becauſe they are dilated 
are preſently filled with air for the avoiding of vacuity,but bottles are diſtended becauſe they are filled with 
wine or water, | | 
Wherefore the Naturall erection ever followeth imagination and hath pleaſure accompanying, it, but pra. 
the unnaturall which Galen calleth Priapiſmus, is mg" without luſt or appetite. The , of this The cauſes ot 
5 ; 
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is a plenĩtude of thick and craſs wind, proved becauſe the motion is ſo ſudden and ſo violent; for all vio- 
lent ſudden motions are of wind not of humour, as Galen ſaith ; and this wind or vapor is generated ej. 
ther in thehollow nerves and ligaments, or is thither rouge oy the open patlages of the arteries. But of 
Melancholy what? Surely of craſs and thick humors, and that is the reaſon why melancholy men are moſt troy« 
men ſubzc& to bled with this unnaturall erection; as alſo are Lepers, and therefore the Ancients called: the Leprofie 
it, and why. Satyriaſis. And thus much concerning the parts of generation in men, now it followeth concerning 

thoſe of women. 


— 


— 


QU EST. VIII. How the parts of generation in men and women do differ. 
Whether the (2 Oncerning the parts of generation in women, it is a great and notable queſtion, whether they 


Parts of gene- Bf $$ ditter only in ſituation from thoſe of men. For the Ancients have thought that a woman might 
augen en become a man, but not on the contrary fide a man become a woman. For they ſay that the parts 
90 only dier of generation in women lye hid, becauſe the ſtrength of their natural] heat is weaker then in men 
in ſituation. in hom it thruſteth thoſe parts outward, Women have 1 veſſels, as well preparing as leadi 

Reaſons for it. veſſels and teſticles which boil the bloud, and a kind of yard alſo, which they ſay is the neck of the womb 

it be inverted. Finally, the bottom ofthe womb diſtinguiſhed by the middle line, is the very ſame with the 
cod or (crotum, This Galen often urgeth in divers of his works as before is ſaids ſo Ægineta, Avicen, Rafi, 
and all of the Greek and Arabian Families, with whom all Anatomiſts do conſent. For confirmation al- 
{o hereof there are many tories current among ancient and modern writers of many women turned inta 
men; ſome of which we will not here think much to remember. Firſt therefore we read that at Rome 
— dn Ma 4, When Licinius C raſſus and Caſſius Long inus were Conſuls the ſervant of one Caſſinus of a maid became a young 


Authors, 


* man, and was thereupon led aſide into the deſert Ifland of the Soothſayers. Autianus Licinius reporteth, 
Areſcuſa. that at Argos in Greece, he ſaw a maid named Areſcuſa, who after ſhe was married became a man and had a 
beard, and after married another woman by whom fhe had iſſue. 
Coſfitins, Pliny alſo writeth, that he ſaw-in Africa p. Coſſitius a Citizen of Tiſdetra, who of a woman the day before 
The H ana. became a man the next day. The Hina alſo a cruell and ſubtle beaft, doth every other year change her ſex, 
Ot whom Ovid in the 15. of his Metamorphoſis faith, | a] 
E ft 1: & Et que modo fæmina tergo 


Paſſ marem, nun eſſe marem miramur Hyænam. F164 | 
The ſame Hyæna which we [aw admit the male before, | 
To cover now her female mate, we can but wonder ſere. | | 
Ipbiz. Fontanus hath the ſame of his in an elegant verle : | 
Vota puer ſolvit que faminaveverat Iphis. 
Iphis ber vo benempt a Maid, ** 
But turned boy her vow ſhe paid. Soft N , 
A ſtory of V- Ot later times, Volaterana Cardinal faith, that in the time of Page Alexander the fixt, he ſaw at Rome a 
= 9d - Virgin, who on the day of her marriage had ſuddenly a virile member grown out of her body. We read 
A.otherin Alſo that there was at Auſcis in Vaſconia, a man of above fixty years of age, gray, ſtrong and hairy, who had 
Auſcis, been before a woman till the age of 15. years, or till within 15. years of threeſcore, yet at length by acci- 
dent of a fall, the Ligaments (faith my Author) being broken, her privities came outward, and ſhe changed 
A Fiſhermans her ſexe; before which change ſhe had never had her courſes.” Pontanus witneſſeth that a Fiſhermans wench 
wench of C je- of Cajeta of fourteen years old became ſuddenly a young ſpringall. The fame happened to Emilia the wie 
Kuli of Antonie Spenſa a Citiren of Ebula, when ſhe bad been twelve years a married woman. 
1 In the time of Ferdinand the firſt K. of Naples, Carleta and Franciſca the daughters of Ludevick Quarna of 
Franciſta. Salernum, when they were 15. years old changed their fex. Amatus Lu ſit anus teſtiſieth in his Centuries that he 
Amous Luſita- ſaw the ſame at Conibrica a famous Town of Portugal. There upon record in the eight ſection of 
2 wah the 6 Book of Hippecrates ey — an elegant hiſtory of one Fhaets/a,who when her husband was bani- 
his Phuenue. ſhed was ſo pyer-grown with ſorrow, that before her time her courſes utterly ſtopped and her body became 
manlike and hairy all over, and ſhe had a beard and her voicegrew-Rronger. The tame alſo he recordeth to 
Nami ſia. have happened to Namiſia the wife of Corgippus in Thaſo. 2th $03 114 guide, vir 
Wherefore ſay they, if a Woman may become aman and her parts of generation which before lay hid 
within may come forth and hang as mens do, then do women differ from men only in the ſite Epen 
of their parts of generation. ie, i „ eee 19,46 ie 
He 2 Notwithſtanding all this, againſt this opinion there are two mighty arguments: one is taken from the 
nk the ami in diſſection, another from reaſon, which two are the Philoſophers'Bloud-hounds, by which they 
former opinion track the cauſes of things. , [1 a 1 poet on l 
From the For firſt of all (faith Laurentin:) theſe parts in men and women differ in number. The ſmal l bladder 
nu nber of the hich firſt Herophilus found, and called varicoſo adſtites, that is, the Paraſtatæ, women have not at all; nor 
What parts of the Proſtate which are placed at the root of the yard and neck of the blatlder, in which ſeed is ww 
man a woman for the neceſſary uſes of nature; although there be ſome that think that women have them but ſo ſt 
wanteth. that they are inſenſible, which is (faith he) to beg the queſtion. Again, methinłs it is very abſurd to ſay 
From the form that the neck of the womb inverted is like the member of a man; for the neck of the womb hath but one 


and ſtructure 
of the parts, 


* 
1 * 
928 11 


cavity, and that is long and large like a ſheath to receive the virile member: but the member or yard of 2 
man conſiſteth of two hollow Nerves, a common paſſage for ſeed and urine, and four muſeles. Neither is 
the cavity of a mans yard ſo large and ample as that of the neck of the womb. Add to this, that ehe neck 
of the bladder in women doth not eqyall in length the neck of the womb, but in men it equalleth the whole 
Cuncecaing length of the member or yard. Howloever therefore the neck of the womb ſhall be inverted, yet will it 
Fall bunt his never make the virile member: for three hollow bodies cannot be made of one, but the yard conſiſteth 
Clitoris, of three hollow bodies; two Ligaments arifing from bones and the i, as we have before ſufficiently 
ſhewed. If any man inflarice in the Tentigo of the Ancients , or Falſopius his Clitoris, bearing the ſhape ot a 

| N y ma ns 
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mans yard, as which hath two ligaments and four muſcles, yet ſee how theſe two differ. The Clitoris 
is a (mall body, not continuated at all with the bladder, but placed in the height of the lap, the Clitoris hath 
no paſſage for the emiſſion of ſeed 5 but the virile member is long and hath a paſſage in the midſt by which 
it poureth ſeed into the neck of the womb. - | 
cither is there (faith Leurentiws) any ſimilitude between the bottom of the womb inverted, and the ſcrs- Concerning 
tym or cod ofa man: For the Cod is a rugous and thin skin, the bottom of the womb is a very thick and the cod 28d 


thight membrane, all fleſhy within and woven with manifold fibres, — Womb % 
inally, the inſertion of the 7 veſſels, the different figure of the mans and womans Teſticles, The inſertion 


cir magnitude, ſubſtance and ſtructure or compoſition do ſtrongly gainſay this opinion. of the {| W; 
. But what ſhall we ſay to thoſe ſo many Rories of women changed ints — Truly, 1 think ſaith le, all tick ella... 
ofthem monſtrous and ſome not credible, Bur if ſuch a thing ſhall happen, it may well be anſwered that EO the 
ſuch parties were Hermaphrodites, that is, had the parts of both ſexes, which becauſe of the weakneſs of the — of 
their heat in their nonage lay hid, but brake out afterwarg as their heat grew unto ftrength. Or we may ſexes. 
ſafely ſay, that there are ſome women-ſo hot by nature that their Clitoris hangeth forth in the faſhion of a The firſt. 
mans member, which becauſe it may be diftended and again grow looſe and flaccid, may deceive ignorant Tie ſecond, 
people. Again, Mid wives may oft be deceived becauſe of the faulty conformation of thoſe parts, ſor ſome- The chird. 
times the member & teſticles are ſo ſmall, & finke ſo deep into the body that they cannot eafily be diſcerned. 

Pinew writeth, that at Pris in the year, 1577. in the ſtreet of 8. Dennis, a woman travelled and brought , glory 
forth a ſon, which becauſe ofthe weakneſs of the Infant was ſuddenly baptized for a daughter, and was * 
called Joanna, A few dayes after, in dreſſing the Infant the Mother perceived it to be a manchild and fo 
did che ſtanders by, and they named it Fobn. 1 | | 

As for the authority of Hippocrates. It followeth not that all thoſe women whoſe voices turn ſtrong or An * 
have beards and grow hairy do preſently alſo change their parts of generation ; neither doth Hippocrates —— » - q 
ſay ſo, but plainly the contrary : for he addeth, When we bad tried all means we could not bring down her courſes, Hippocrates. 
but ſbe periſbed. Wheretore her parts of generation remained as thoſe ofa woman, although her body grew 
manniſh and hairy, 


— * 
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QUEST. IX. Of the motions of the womb. 


wo Nother queſtion there is, whether the womb move locally and Mathematical ly, or Phyſically only: How the 

| FAN concerning which we will reſolye thus. There is a threefold motion of the womb, one altogether womb is ſaid 
Bex3Y naturall; another . ſymptomaticall and Convulſive; the third mixt, partly Natural, to move. 
partly Symptomaticall. The Naturall motion is meerly from the faculty of the ſoul; the ſym- * threefold 
ptomaticall meerly from an unhealthfull cauſe; the third from them both together. — 

The naturall motion is when the womb draweth ſeed out of the neck into his bottom, for then it run- The naturall 
neth downward to meet it, inſomuch that ſometimes ĩt hath been ſeen even to fall out; it moveth alſo na- wetien of che 
turally when in conception it is contracted and imbraceth the ſeed ſtrictly on every fide ; as alſo when it womb. 
excludeth the Infant, the after- birth or any other thing contained in it beſide Nature. For the accompliſh- 
ment of this motion it hath right fibres and very many tranſverſe or overthwart, and this motion comes 
from the neceſlity of Nature. | 

The ſymptomaticall motion is only from a cauſe that is morbous or diſeaſefull and that is conyulfive ; The ſympto- 
which motion is manifeſt in the ſuffocation of the matrix, for then the womb is moved upward becauſe it is maticall moti- 
drawn convulſively: and that comes either from repletion or from exhauſtion or emptineſs, the ligaments n of the 
either being by drought cxficcated, or ſteeped in over-much moiſture : ſometimes it cometh from a poiſo- Thie fl 


. The ſuffocatis 
nous breath, from the ſuppreſſion of the courſes, or the retention and corruption of the womans ſeed faln in- on 1 — 


to ĩt out of the N al _—_— — 
In this convulſive motion the midriff is preſſed or born up, which is the chief inſtrument of free reſpirati- Matrix · : 
on or breathing, and the brain ĩs alſo m_ into conſent, which is the chief ſeat or tribunall of oy: Ani. Why me wes 
mall faculty, which faculty is the efficient cauſe of reſpiration. Hence it is that in ſuch ſuffocations or beau. 
ſtrangulations there is an interception of reſpiration, for the inſtrumentall cauſe the midriffis intercepted, All the cauſes 
ſo is the efficient cauſe the Animall faculty alſo, becauſe the brain is drawn into conſent. The finall cauſe of reſpiration 
alſo is taken away, for the heat ofthe heart at that time is very ſmall and requireth therefore no other ven- in this ſuffoca· 


tilation but by tranſpiration, which is by the pores of the habit of the body. | _ are taken 
But you muſt mark that I call not this motion a convulfion, but only a convulfive motion; for convul- Whar pater 


fion properly is an unbidden motion of thoſe parts which we uſe to move at our comm ſafer conyule 
* the womb 2 not e x tome 2 but by 8 owa will, wherefore convulſions belong not 1 bon 2 
ut to the muſcles only which are inſtruments of voluntary motion; but abuſively we 
yulfion as Hippocrates calleth the Hiccock a — — 1 5 ö e ee 
he third motion of the womb we ſaid was mixt, proceeding partly from a morbous or unhealthy cauſe The 3. mx 
and partly from the faculty, as ing great exiccation it runneth upward toward the Liver which is the foun- motiens of rhg 
tain of ſweet moiſture ; for all dryed om doas it were thirſt aker this moiſture with a naturall appetite; n 
and this motion is indeed truly mixt, being partly phyſical or naturall, the drie womb drawing toward 
the ſeat of moiſture, or drawing the moiſtureunto it ſelff as Galen interpredeth it ; and partly mathetnaricall 
or locall; it moving as Hippocrates faith, with a kind of impetuous violence to the pracirdia; although Iam 
not Ignorant that Galen in this point reproveth his Maſter, and taketh this motion to be W eyed 
or naturall ; and called Machematicall by Hippocrates but abuſiye only. | 
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, QUEST. X. How the womb is affeGed with ſmels and [avours. 
hi & Urthermoreit is not only recorded by ancient Authors, but approved by daily experience, th 
— i 265 the womb is much affected with ſavours and ſmels; ſo that ſome have AN mic — 
cted wth ſmels upon the ſtench ot a candle put out, as Ariſtotle recordeth in his 8. Book of the Hiſtory of Creatures 
and layours. 


und the 24. chapter. But how and by what paſſages this apprehenſion of odours is, few have ſul. 
ficiently declared; wherefore we will pain our ſelves @ little and our readers alſo, to lay open this difficul. 
ty, becauſe it may be of great uſe for the preſervation of health, and will not be altogether unpleaſant to 
: that deſire to know themſelves. | Tang: 
Not under the As there ore Colour is the only object of the fight, ſo is odour of the ſmelling ; and as the fight hath 
torm of imels. the eye as bis peculiar and proper inſtrument of (ecing{o is the noſe (1 mean principally the parts contained 
| within it, that is, the-ſpongy bone and the two proceſſes called membares)the only inftrument of ſmelling; 
it were there ort very abſurd to imagine that the womb did ſmell ſavours or ſmels as we call them, becauſe 
it is not the proper inſt; ument of ſmelling; how then? It is ed with ſavours by reaſon of the ſubtile 
and thin vapour or ſpirit which ariſeth from any ſtron tented thing; even as our ſpirits are refreſhed and 
exhilarated wich ſweet ſavours, not by apprehending the ſent of them, but by receiving a thin airy vapour 
from them whereby the ſpirits are nouriſhed, enlightned and ſtrengthened; right ſo is the womb affiieg 
with the vapors of things which yeeld a ſtrong {mel}, be ic pleaſantor unpleaſant, and that very ſudden] L 
becauſe it is a part of exquiſite ſenſe. But i. it be ſo, it may be demanded, why then the womb is pleaſed 
with ſweet ſmels and diſpleaſed with thole that are unpleaſant ? tor it ſeemeth hereby to make choice of 
ſmels even for the very ſavour and ſent. I aniwer that all things which yeeld a noiſome ſmell are unconco- 
cted and of a bad or imperfe& mixture, and therefore they affect the ſenſe with a kind of inæquality; or 
«lie the ſpirits or vapors that ariſe from theie rank bodies are impure (whence come faintings and ſwound- 
. ings ſometimes, ) and ſo defile the ſpirits containedin thelergenerative parts. 
| Obje&ion, One difficulty there yet remaineth. It the Womb delight in ſweet favours, why then doth the ſmell of 
Why — 2 Amber greece, Musk, and ſuch like wg ſuffocation of the Mother; and that of aſſa fatide and caſtoreum and 
civet cauſe hits l 4 n 4 
of the mother, ſuch like extream ſtinking things cure the ſame diſeaſes? I anſwer that all Women fall not into ſuffoca- 
and ſtinking tion upon the ſmelling ot ſweet pertumes or the like, but only thoſe whoſe womb is eſpecially evilly affe- 
things cure it. Ctcd. For tweet ſmels having a quick pic it ariſing from them, do inſtantly affect the Brain and the m 
Anlwer. branes ot the ſame, the membranous womb is preſently drawn into conſent with the Brain, and mode 
— Aale ſo as thoſe bad vapours which before lay as it were aſleep in the. ill affected womb, are now ſtirred 
womb to be wrought up by the arteries or other blind paſſages unto the midriff, the heart and the brain it ſelf, and ſo 
offended with com. s the ſuffocation we ſpake of. But thoſe things that yeeld a noiſome ſavour, becauſe they are crude and 
ſwetr things. ill mixt, do ſtop the paſſages and pores of the brain, and do not reach unto the inner membranes to affe& 
— I them: they cure alio the Hyſtericallparexiſm or fir of the mother, becauſe our nature being offended with 
ſufteerrion. them as with enemics rouſeth up it ſelf againſt them, and together with the ill yapours excludeth alſo 
Compariſons, out of the womb the evill humors from whence they arite, even as in acute diſeaſes nature being pro- 
voked by the ill qualitie of the humors moveth to eritieall excretions, or in purgations when ſhe is goaded 
with the adverſe Þ ality of the medicine relieveth her ſel by evacuation. 
als 


But by vapo- 
rous (pirits. 


Ob jection. 


Solution. 


Objection. But you will ask, dy what paſſages are theſe vapors and ſpirits carryed? I anſwer, beſide the open paſſa- 
: — ges of the Arteries by which ſuch airie (pirits do continually paſs and repaſs in a mans body, there are man 
e pallages 


e ſecret and unknown wayes which thoie ſubtile bodies may eaſily find, conſidering that even craſs and thic 
ind . humors do ordinarily follow medicines we know not by what paſſages; as when 4 little Elaerium even a 
Broplie water grain or two will purge away three or tour pints of water or more which lay before in the capacity of the 
kow purged. Abdomen, drawing it thence into the guts, and yet we know no direct age from the one to the 
other; and this hath made men to ſay that as open as the body of glaſs is to the light although it be very 
. ſolid, ſo open is the whole body as to external air of which we find our body oftentimes very ſenſible, ſo to 
1 humors, much more to ſpirits and thin and ſubtile vapors. Experience hereof we have in the uſe of Tobac- 
the Engers co, for a man ſhall often find it ſenſibly in his toes and fingers ends 2 upon the taking. 
ends. But ofthis we ſhall take leave in the next diſcourſe to ipeak a little more largely ſeeing it not only con- 
cerneth almoſt all women, but may ſerve ſomewhac to ſtay their minds upon many accidents which every 
day befall them. 


2» s. | 


185 au EST. XI. Ofthe wonderfull eonſent between the womb and almoſt all the parts of JW amens bodies. 
An enumera- = Oncerning the wonderſull ſympathy that is between the womb & almoſt all the parts of women: 


tion of ow Napged| bodics, that place of Hippocrates in his book de locis in homine is moſt remarkable, where he ſaith, 
Phien the ba the neren are the cauſes of al diſeaſes : that is to 1ay, The womb being affected there 
womb doth follow manife 


— figns of diſtemper in all the parts ot the body, as the Brain, the Heart, the Liver, 
ſympachize,  - the Kidneys, the Bladder, the Guts, the Share-bones : and in all che F 3 Vital, 
and Naturall: But above all, the ſympathy between the womb and the bteſts is moſt notable, yet will we 
N not ſtick a little to inſiſt upon the ſormer particulars. a 2 & rden n 

The conſent Between the Brain and the Womb there is very great conſent, as well by tlie neryes as by the membranes 
berween * of the narrow of he ack : hence in affects of the Mother come the pains which ſome women often feel, in 
ban. the Hack-parts of their head, their frenzies or frantick fits, their dambfilence and indeed inatllity to ſpeak, 
5 their ſtrange fearfulnels; ſometimes loathing their lives, yet ſearing beyond meaſure to dye; their con- 
r- Tie caligation or dimneis oftheir tight, the hiſſing of their ears, and a World of ſuch lie and of 

| unlike accidents. ' 
— 8 Between the heart and tlie womb the conſ 82 by the mediation of many notable Arteries 
womb, led Spemaricall and Hypogaſtricall, that is, he Arterics of iced, and of the inferiourpart of the lower 


belly. 


QursTry, „be Cee the Womb. © — 


ly. Hence come light faintings, deſperate ſw oondings, the ceſſation of breathing and intermiſſion Whnz it is to 
— at Katte the feeling, che uſe of them both bring Aken away by a venemous — „Which ro ns live by .canſpis 
the naturall heat of the heart; and ſuch women live only by tranſpiration, that is, by ſuch air as ig Aion. 
Jrawn through the pores of thesKin into the Arteries, and ſoreacheth unts the heart: ſo that it is impoſſible * en 
almoſt to perceive whether ſuch women doe yet live or no, and doubtleſs many are buried in ſuch fits C for uried quick. 
they will Iaſt ſometimes 24. houres or more, and the bodies grow cold and rigid like dead carkaſſes) who 
would recover i ſpace were given. | 

In my time there went a woman begging about this Ciry,who had a Coffin carricd with her , and often. & Hiſtory, 
times the fell into thoſe Hyſtericall fits, an would lye ſo long in them, nothing diftering from a dead car- 
Kals, till the wonted time of her revixing. Hence it may be came the Prover b, Thou ſbalt not belee ue a woman(that 
ſhe will dic) nb not when ſbee 3s de ad, till ſhe be buricd. 2 

This is a fore accident, and therefort it ſhall not be amiſs to tell you how you may know whether ſuch How to know 
have any lite left in them or no. A downy feather applyed unto their mouth will not ſometimes ſerve the Aether a wo- 
turn, for you ſhall not perceive it to ſhakeand yet the woman lives; the only infallible token of lite or * _— 
death, is,it you apply acleer looking glaſs cloſe upon their mourhs,for then if they live the glaſs wil have f 
4 little de / upon it, if they bee dead none at all, But the ſafeſt way is not to bee over-haſty to bury 
women, eſpecially ſuch as dye ſodainly and not upon evident cauſe, till 2. or 3. dayes be O- A miſcrable 
ver, for ſome have been know ſo long after their ſuppoſed deaths to revive, and ſome taken again out of calc. 
their coffins have been found to have beaten themſelves upon their reviving before their ſtifling in the grave, a 
if we will beleeve the rts of ſuch as we have no great reaſon to miſtruſt. But to return to our H mpathy. 

Between the Liver and the Womb the ſympathy is a little above expreſſed, to which we may adde, that as Berween the 
from other parts affected, ſo from the ill affection of the womb, ſometimes come Iaundiſes, Cichextcs, that Liver and 
is, ill habits of the body, green fickneffes, and (then which nothing is more ordinary) the Dropkee it ſelf. womb ſec a- 

Between the Kidnies and the Womb che conſent is evident in the torments and pains of the Loins, which bove., 
Women and Maids have in or about the time of their courſes. In ſo much as ſome have told me they had a 
as Ieef bear a child as indure that pain; and my ſelf have ſeen ſome to my thinking by their deportment, in 1 
as great extreriiity, in the one as in the other. This conſent cometh by the mediation. of the ſpermatick — 
veins, for the left of theſe veſſels ariſeth out of the emulgent or kidney vein on the ſame fide. The like may Kidnics and 
be ſaid of the ſympathy between the Womb, the Bladder and the right Gut, for upon inflammation of the e Womb. 
Womb, as Hippocrates writeth in his firſt Book de Morb.mulier. cometh: the diſeaſe of the right gut, called Je- 2 roy 
neſmus, that is, a vain deſire to empty the belly, and alſo the Strangury , becauſe the inflammation preſſeth right — 
boch parts; ſo that neither the excrements nor urin can be long kept. the Womb. 

This conſent is by reaſon ot the vicinicy'or neighbourhood of the parts, as alſo by communion. The How this con- 
communion is by the membranes of the Peritoneum, which tye the Womb to theſe parts, and by their com- ſent commer, 
mon veſſels, for from the ſame branch of the Hypogaftricall Vein come ſmall riverets to the bladder, the The Connexi- 
Womb, and the right Gut. Neither is the Connexion of the Womb with the ſhare-bone and the Lesk to of the 
be over paſſed without remembrance, which is made by two exceeding ſtrong Ligaments, for which cauſe b. 
in the ſuffocation of the matrix, we apply Cupping-glafſes to the fides of the Share-bones, and to the Cupping glaf- 
_ Gy theſe Ligaments as by certain cords the Womb labouring upward may be retraged and ics applyed. 2 

rawn back. 

But above all other Conſents is that ſympathy between the Womb and the Breſts, which excerdeth even The ſympathy 
_ admiration it ſelf, and is diverſly manitefted by the frequent tranſlation of humors out of the Breſts into tween the 
che Womb, and out ofthe Womb into the Brefts ; by the ſignes of the Womb affected which are taken from breſt and tho. 
the / inſpection of the breſts; from rhe uſuall cure of the diſeaſes of both parts; and finally from the know- _—_ ; 
ledge we have by the Breſts of the condition of the Infant yet contained in the Womb. Beſide the autho- nifeſted, mes: 
rity of Hippocrates in his Book de Glandulis, we have many examples of the firſt, that is, of the tranſlation of 
humors too and again between theſe parts, N | 
Amati, Lufitenu in his ſecond Century the ſecond Cure reporteth, that he ſaw two Women, whio upon Bloud out of 
the ſuppreſſion of their ccurſes did avoid bloud out of the Nipples of their breſts ac certain and ſet times che Nipples,” 
and returns, imagin ſhortly after the uſuall time of their courſes. And Hippocrates it appeareth had ſcen 
the like, for he writeth in the 40. Aphoriſm of the fiſt ſection, that thoſe women who have bloud ga- 
thered about their breſts are in danger to grow mad and raging. Braſſavoly reporteth that he ſaw a w - 


. 


man out of whoſe breſts iſſued bloud in ſtead of milk; and this may well be, for we all know that Nurſes 

have their courſes Ropped, becauſe the blond returneth from the Womb unto the Breſts where itis turned 

into milk uſually; that in this example the bloud came out unturned was the rarity. . We have ſeen alſo Milk avoided 
on the contrary many Women in Chitdbed who have avoided by the Womb and the Bladder great quan- by the Womb 
tities of Milk, This tranſlatign of humours therefore is ordinary. Sometimes the bloud goech other wayes, and by Urine, 
as Thave known an ancient Maid in Lincoliſhire, who ever about the timeſheſhould have her Courſes, for 4 Rrange 
many dayes together hath fotmd in her moathin the morning when ſhe awaked, the quantity of three or thing . 
four,ouncesof bloud mort or leſs, and moſt part of it caked as it is in a Sawcer after Bloud- letting, and this S 
continued with her for many years together: but her teeth rotted foully wich it, her breath grew noi ſom, and 

ſhee faint at thoſe times, bit without any other oo cance , N N 

For theſecond, that is, that by che inſpection of the Brefts the conditon of the Womb may be known, The condition 
we will alleadge only that oracle of 1 in the ſixt Book of his Epidemia and the fift ſection. If the of the womb 
A of the Breſt and that which is uſually red about them, grow pallid or yell owiſf, then is the Womb — by che 

licaſed. "4 \ reſts, 

For the third, that the cure of the affects of theſe parts demonſtrate their ſympathy.” we may remember g 
that which Hippocrates hath delivered, and is continually put in practiſe as ned; 1 viz 4 IF you would — 
52 the immgderate flu xe of 4 Womans.Courſes , then (et 4 great Cupping-glaſs under her breſt; for that will draw immoderats 

ack the bloud by an accuſtomed way. | | * Courſes, 
Finally 


— — — 
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Finally, by the, inſpection of the breſts, the age, the ſex, and the health of the Infant yet in the Womb 

is demonſtrated. Hippocrates in his Book de Natura pueri : As ſoon as the Infant beginneth to move, the Milk 4c 

The breſts Jusainteth the Mother with it, for preſently upon the motion the Breſts ſwell, andthe Nipples ſtris out. If therefore the 
thew the age, breſts bewray the time of the Intants moving, then doe they alſo declare the age; for a man child mov 


7 


ſex and health the third month, a maiden child the fourth. And forthe ſex, If the right breft, faith Hippecrates in the 

of the Infant Aphoriſm of the fift Section, doe conſume or fall, it fore-tokeneth'an Abortment of « Male child; if the left; of « 
in 8 male; jo if the right breſt ſwell and ſirut it is a ſigne that a Male child is conceived; if the leſta a female. 

22 Laſt of all, the inſpection of the breſts doth foretell the health or ſickneſs of the infant. For if in a wo- 
Hon man with child the brefts do ſodainly fall ſwamp as we ſay,then will he abort or miſcarry,ſo ſaith Hippocr 6 
the health or (es in the 37. Aphoriſm of the fift ſection. All theſe are evident and moſt neceſſary arguments of the conſent 
ſickneſs of the and ſympathy between the breſts and the womb : but becauſe almoſt all ſimple ſympathies are made by the 
Infant, communion of veſſels, we will in a few words lay open unto you how the veſſels of the two parts do com. 


* RT” municate one with another, at Laurentius conceiveth it. 
cis © 


Almoſt all Anatomiſts doe agree, that the branches of the aſcending Epigaſtrick vein doe meet in 
— ap with the branches of the deſernding Mammarie vein ; and that there are in theſe branches man Ango. 
Tbe common moles or inoculations. I doe not deny ( ſaith Laurentius) the coition or conjunction of cheſl branches 
received opini- hut ſeem to my ſelf to have found more patent, large and nigher wayes for this communion. For the E 
ons ſtrick vein is not diſperſed in his branches through the womb, butariſeth more commonly from a branch 
apa" Crurall vein, 
| =o — AY Likewiſe thatvein which they call AZammaria or the breſt· vein, runneth by the inner part of the bref. 
rie vein. bone to nouriſh che Triangular Muſcle, neither doth it ſend any branches to the breſts unleſs they be ve- 
ry {mall and threddy. I ſuppoſe therefore (faith he) thatbloud, milk, and other humors doe flow back 
| by the Hypogaſtrick and ſpermaticall Veins (which are proper veins of the womb) unto the trunk of che 
— 412 hollow vein, and out of it into the vein called Axillaris or the ſhoulder vein, from which there ariſe two 
waticall, notable cheſt veins called Thoracics , {which doc water the Muſcles of the cheſt, and the Glandules or 
kernels of the breſt. , | 
On the other ſide, I conceiye that the milk returneth by the Thoracicall veinsto the Axillarie, from it un- 
to the trunk of the hollow vein : from which it paſſeth ſometimes by the ſpermatick branch into the 
womb, ſometimes by the Hypogaſtrical/ partly into the womb, partly into the bladder, from whence c 
Milky waters oftentimes thoſe milky waters which wecall Lee, that are made after the woman is delivered. There is al- 


made — ſo a neerer way for the milk to paſs by the wayes of the urine through the emulgent veins. 
Denz 1999s 
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QUEST. XII. Concerning the Acetabule, the borns andthe coats of the Nun. 


Oncerning the endings of theſe veſſels in the bottom of the womb, to which the after-birth 
, Cleaveth till ir be ſevered either by the ſtrength of the Infant, or after by the racy. 
eg the Midwife, they are called Acetaþuls in Latine ; in Greek Cotyledones, which are nothing 
clic but the joyning of the ends of two pair of veins (one coming from the ſpermaticall;as 
nꝛnother from the Hypogaſtricall branch)with the mouths of the umbilicall vein, and ſo making 
a il Rn UE rene — ha 1 and — Inſant. . 
| e latter Anatomifts doe deny that chere are any ſuch conſpicuous in Women, but only i 
In what Crea Gbats: Ariſtotle ſaith (in his third Book of the Hiſtoric dee tcond of the Generation of Cre: — 2 


are only to be found in horned Beaſts: we ſay, There is a threefold i f thi f = N they, 
ory * * | acception of this word Acetabule in 
Galen of the diſſection of the womb. Firſt, they ſignĩ ſie viſible holes into which the veſſels of - — 


doe end in faſhion reſembling the heard called Venus Nevil, which we call in Engliſb Penny-graſs or Hi 
What Galen Wort. Theſe Acetabule are never found in women but in Sheep and Goats CT — . « i 
meaneth by 4- IV by Acerabula we underſtand the mouths of the veſſels ſwelling like Nipples. And laſtly, they are the ends 
cetabula. of the veſlels at the bottom of the womb 242 the umbilicall or Navill veins, In this ch ird ac- 
How they are ception no man will deny but that they are to be found in the womb of a woman. : 
to — Theſe mouthes of the veſſels, ſaith Hippocrates in his 45. Aphoriſm of the ſift Section, ifthey be full of mu- 

BO of2- cous or ſlimy water are the cauſe of abortment, becauſe it diſſolveth the continuity or connexion of the 

3 Infant with the womb. 

| Of the bornes Concerning the horns of the Womb which bud out at the ſides thereof, Diocles firſt of all men made 


of the womb, mention of them. Galen and almoſtall Anatomiſts following himdoe confeſs them to be in the womb of 


a woman; but the truth is, that they are only conſpicuous in Sheep, Goats, and Kine. 
of a womans womb doe ſwell a little and are raiſed 9 the leading ele, but — rs 
ws reſs the form of e 8 N 7 0 / | 
dor. Laltly, Galen feemeth to ſpeak diverfly concerning the coats of the Womb, ſometimes i 
8 of j. hath but one, as in the third Book of Naturall Faculties: again in his Book of the 2 4 
Galen reconci- the Womb he faith it hath two; the outward nervous, the inward venall; the ourward ſimple, the 
led to himſelf, inward double; but theſe places may eafily be accorded: for whereas he ſaith it hath bur one, ke un- 
derſtandeth the proper coat of the womb which is the thickeſſ of all the coats of the bod 


| ram it. hath two, hee addeth to the proper a common coat coming from the — — . 


QUEST! 3, Uftbe Hyman, r. 285 

| . 4 QU EST: XIII. of the Membrane called Hymen, and the markes of Virginity. | 
Ar bath been an old queſtion and ſo continueth to this day, whether there be any certain markes What the hy- 
1 or notes in Virginity of Women, and what they are. Aſmoſt all Phy ſitians think that there is ven is thought 


a certain membrane ſometimes in the midſt of the neck of the womb, ſometimes immediately af- by ſome to be. 
mon ter the paſſageof the water, placed oyerthwart, which they call Hymen. This membrane they 
ſay is perforated in the midſt to give way to their courſes, and is broken or torn in their firſt accompany- 
ing with men; and therefore they call ĩt Clauſtrum Virginitatis, Ibe lock of Virginity : for which their opi- The lock of 
nion they bring teſtimonies out of the Holy Scriptures. For it was acuſtome among the Jews that the ginity. 
Brides ſhould not accom 4 their Bridegroomes but upon a ſheet, wherein the bloud ſhould be kept, A cuſtome a- 
which was given to the Brides parents as a witneſs of their daughters true Vi inity. Faſopius yeeldeth Jews "= 

to this opinion, Columbus writeth that he hath ſeen it, Laurentins ſaith that be hath cut up maiden chil- 3 his 
dren born before time, of three months, of 3,4, 6, and 5. years old, and yet he could never lade it though opinion. 

he ſearched curiouſly for it with a Probe; which (faith he) might have been felt to reſiſt the Probe if there 

had been any ſuch thing, and therefore he thinketh that it is but a meer fable. Vet notwithſtanding thus far 

kee giveth credit to Columbus and Fallopius, that he thinketh there is ſometimes ſuch a membrane found ; 

but it it ſtretched overthwart in the middle or at the end of the neck of the womb, then he thinketh it is 

not Naturall, but an Organicall diſeaſe or of the inſtrument being faulty in conformation. So often- 

times at the very end or extremity of the lap there groweth ſometimes a membrane, ſometimes a Caruncle 

or {mall peece of fleth, which affection or diſeaſe Avicencalleth clauſuram or the incloſure; the Gretians- call Imperforate 

it oH, and ſuch women, aN, that is, :mperforatas. Some are io from their infancy, ſome by miſhap, mulieres, 

asby an ulcer, inflamrhation or ſome other tumor againſt Nature; but he that will read more of this diſ- 

eaſe let him reſort to Aetius, Paulus, Celſus, Albucaſis and Oribaſtus , who thinketh that there is at all n Aeri. Tena. 4 fer: 
ſuch matter, We mult therefore finde'out ſome other lock of Virginity. Some think the fides of the neck 4.cep.96. 

of the Womb doe cleave together in maids and in the devirgination are ſeparated, Almanzor writeth that P. b. b. 

the neck of the womb in Virgins is very narrow and rugous, and choſe folds or plights are woven toge- 5 if 4 * 
ther with many ſmall veins and arteries which are broken in the firſt coition. Laurentius is of opinionthat — fo th dy 
thoſe four Carunclesdeſcribed in the Hiſtory of the wonib and placed not overthwart but longwiſe doe ſo 0ribsſ.cole8, 
joyn together in Virgins by the igtervening of exceeding thin membranes, that in the firſt coition both the medicin. lib. a4. 
Carunclesare fretted and the membranes torn, and that thencefloweth the bloud. This joyning of the 

Caruncles  Severinus Pineus a learned Chirurgeon belonging to the French King, hath notably deſcri- 

bed in a Bod which he wrote of purpoſe concerning the markes or notes of Virginity, which we alſo re- 

membred before in our diſcourſe, And thus much ſkall ſaffice to have ſpoken cencerning the parts of Ge- 

neration both in men and women, and the Controverſies thereto belonging. 


| Honi Joit que mal ) penſe. 
The end of the Controvetſics of the Fourth Book, 


the Birth of the Infant, as neer as may be according to the 
| opinion of Hippocrates. | 


The Preface. 


Inding this following diſcourſe of the forming of the Infant in Laurent ius immedi 
ately following his Hiſtory of the parts of Generation, and coufidering that it con- 


rained many things not only profitable, but pleafant alſo, I thqught good (gentle 
I Reader) to make thee partaker thereof. the rather Ther 1 Ne felf, 


becauſe at the firſt fight I conceived that my ſelf alſo in this my coe in hou 4 
pleaſure. But it hapneth all otherwiſe with W ek it 18 in N in Gen ? n; | 
V here the Infant is begotten in pleaſure, though brought forth in pain. For * 
SST d affurcthee was begotten with much pain and travell, and if thy gen e hand help not 
| in the birth, thatalſo will be very irkſome. 1 know! ſhall be taxed by ſome for 

hanging too long in this argument, but I alſo know that all the authority blame hath, is from the. u- 
3 [ | - | FP, 197705 


urs 


190 | . of the P rinciples of Generation, Oc. 


The argument thors thereof. The ſubject of our preſent diſeourſe is the A the Infant, of the principles of his Ge- 
of the Book neration, his Conception, Conformation, Nourifhment, Life, Motion and Birth. Verily 4 knotty an 
following. ſnarled skain to unreel ; athicket;wherein he that haſteth with bold raſhneſs and temerity ſhall ofen d and 
ſtumble at every ſtep; he that is diligent ſhall entangle himſelf, and he that is guided by blind ignorance 
| ſhall light upon pits and bogs ; ſo that it will be impoſſible for any man that enters into theſe Lifts fairly 
to acquit himſelt. The further he wadeth in this River, the greater confluence of waters will overtake him, 
the deeper muſt he ſound it he will finde the bottom. 1 tn gdf ni . 
The manner of We begin with the ſeed which is like the Chaos, Upon which as the Spirit of God moved ychileſt ĩt was 
the Infant: without form; firſt to preſerve it, and after to diſtinguiſh it : ſo it is in this maſs of ſeed; the Formative 
1 out ſpirit broodeth it firſt. After as a Spider in the center of her Lawny Canopy with admirable skill 
. "  weaveth her Cipreſs web, firſt hanging it by ſlender Ties to the roof,and after knitting ber enter braided 
yarn into acurious net: ſo the ſpirit firſt h the Seed to the Womb with membranes and 1 
after diſtinguiſheth it into certain ſpermaticall threds which we call Stamina corpor i, the warp of the body, 
To theſe when the ſecond principlewhich is the Mothers bloud accreweth, it filleth up their void diltances, 
and ſo amaſſeth them into a ſolid body, which every day is nouriſhed and encreaſtd into all dimenſions, fur- 
niſhed alſo with motion, ſenſe, and finally with a reaſonable Soul. Then as ——— of ſo cloſe im- 
69 as unſatisfied with ſo ſlender allowance, it inftantly ſtrives till this little world arrives into 
the great. 0 f FIN; - | 
Ide Contro- After we have thus perfefted the Hiſtory, we deſcend unto the many and buſie Conttoverſtes _ i 
hearty thereupon. Theſe ci the differences of the ſexes, the Nature of the Seed with the manner — 
Bool. cretion; the qualities of the Mothers bloud, the accldents hapning unto us there - from, with the cauſes of 
the monthly evacuation of the ſame; the manner of Concoction as well lawfull, both fimple double and 
manifoldʒas illigitimateand monſtruous; the order and times of Conformation; not only of the Infant it 
ſelf, but alſo of the membranes and veſſels to which it is faſtned 3 the Similitude of the children to 
their parents ; the admirable effects of the — — the cauſes of ſuperſctation; the manner and 
matter of the Infants Nouriſhment ; the admirable Union and Communion of the veſſels of the heartzhow 
he breatheth by Tranſpiration, not by Reſpiration; the works of his Vitall and Animall ſpirits ; his Situ« 
ation or poſition in the Womb; and finally, the nature, differences, times and cauſes of birth;togerher with 
the conſequences thereof. All theſe with many more falling in wich our diſputations we here ekhibir for 
their ſatistaction whom they may concern, and who are more deſirous to know them, then able of them - 
ſelves to attain thereto. | | | 
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CHAP. I. Whatthings are neceſſary toward © petſec Generation. 


The propaga- He propagation of kinds, as it is made in the Elements by Tranſmutation, and in Metals by 
tion of kin Appoſition, ſo it is in creatures by Generation. But of Generation there are divers manners, 
diverſe, For ſome creatures en -without coition only iS ways : Others quite contrary to 
the ordinary courſe of Nature, by a fectption of the inſtrument of the female. Some females al- 
EVP lo 5 engender within themſelves without the help of che 3 here are alſo ſome re. 
which arg engendred only by putrefaſtion without eicher male on female; others are ſometimes hred out 
tnſeta Anima- of putrefattion, — — 6f ted. er Kinds of Geberatlon ag ed and Lape 
* therefore the creatutes ſo procreated 3. ate called de d ag? fr ap 5 c 
D.Muſſet, creatures, of which a man of worthy memory . D. 1 bath Written a ü 
diſcourſe, which happily time may communicute imto the world. | | p 
fe& creatures is far more noble, as whereto three things are alwayes required; a diyerfity or diſtinction of 
Three thing; ſexes, their mutuall embracements and lations, and a permixtioh of a certain matter iſſuing from 
required to them, both which potentially contàineth the Idea or forth of the particular parts of the body, and the fatall 
perkeR Gene. deſtiny of the ſame, and this the Greciens call ea Marsl, ' | \ 
1. Diſtindien The diſtinion of the Sexes is eſpecially neteſfry, betauſe Generation is nor accompliſhed but by ſeeds 
of ſexes, which muſt be ſown in a fruitfull ground, that n, ſhed into ſuch a place as wherein their dull and ſleepy 
faculties may be raifedand rowaed up which we call Conception, ad afterward that which is cht i- 
ved, may ſbe cheriſhed — {ourtain the unmoſt perfection of bis kind. But becauſe man was too 
hot to perform this — (for his heat conſumeth all in him and leaveth no remainder to ſerve for the nou- 
riſhment of the Infant) it was neceſſary that a woman ſhould be created (for we will infiſt now only in 
mankinde) which might afford not only a place whertif to cherim atid conceive the ſeed, but alſo matter 
for the nouriſhment and augmentation of the ſame.Both theſe ſexes of male and female doe not differ in the 
kind as we call it or ſpecies, that is, in the eſſentiall form and perfe&ion;but only in ſome accidents, to wit, in 
temper and in the ſtructure and fituation of the parts of Generation. For the female ſex as well as the male 
A barbarous 15a perfection of mankind : ſome there be that call a Woman Animal occaſionetum, or Acceſſorium, barbarous 
conceit. words to expreſs a barbarous conceit; as if they » A Greagure by the way, or made by miſchance; 


Fe 
econ 


ger a Woman, a Creature begetting in her ſel. $5 
"Theſecond thing required.to perſect Generation, is thematuallimbraccments. of theſe tp Out hich 


Is called Coitus or coition,that is going together. A principle of Nature wheregf nothing but ſin makes us 
: 0 leſs either ſex there Ar a thitd thing, by 


2. Copulation. ( 
| aſtiamed, Neither are theſe imbracements ſufficicnt,unleſs from 

3. Emiſſion of which and out of Ae! anew man may be generated. The effuſion theretore of leeds Sa inde the 
ſed, iouneVark principhts of Generation) is altogether neceſſary, otherwiſe it were hot a Generation, but a new 


Creation. 


/ 


8 


Of the Pranciphts of Gemeration,@c. ; 


Creation. Theſe heee things therefore maſt concur tou perfeft Generution,a diftinaion of ſexes, copulate 
on, and an emiſion of feed from thema both. | Ic 4 es, copula | 


th. ad 
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CHAP. IT. Of che principles of Generation, ſeed and the Muthers bloud, i 

atſoever is generated (ſaith the Philoſ@pher) is begotten out of ſomewhat and from ſome what; Two principles 
elſe were it as we ſaid a ne Creation no Generation; Wherefore the Ancients have reſolyed that of Generation. 
two principles muſt concur to Generation, Seedand the Mothers bloud. The ſeed the is principle & 

| quo, that is, the efficient or workman which formeth the Creaturt, and ex quo, that is, the matter 

whereof the ſpermaticall parts are generated. The bloud hath only the Nature of a matter and paſſive 

principle, (we therefore uſe the School words becauſe they moſt emphatically expreſs the thing) for out of 

this bloud the fleſhy parts are generated, and both the ſpermaticall and the fleſhy are nouriſhed. The Nature 

of both theſe principles is very obſcure, which we will endevour to make plain on this manner, The Seed 

is called in Greek v, we, 2pdc,in Latine ſemen, Genitura, between which Ariſtetle puts a nice difference, 

but Hippocrates takes them promiſcuouſly forthe ſame. - And ſo we will call it Seed and Geniture,which we 

define : A body moiſt, hot, frothy, and w n the remainders ofthe leaſt and perfect nouriſhment A perfect def 

and the ſpirits mingled there with, laboured and boy led by the vertue of the Tefticles, and ſo made fit for nition of ſeed, 

the Generation of a living Creature. This definition doth fully and ſufficiently expreſs all the cauſes, 

the for mall, the materiall,the efficient, and the finall. 

The humidity, heat, frothineſs and whiteneſs doe makethe form. The ſeed is moiſt . & cue, that The formall 
u, in Power and confiftence : and therefore Cteſia Phyſitian to King Artaxerxes was deceived,who thought cauſe, 8 
that the ſeed of an Elephant was ſo dry that it would become like unto Amber; bur it is neceſſary it ſhould — 2 8 

be moiſt, as well that it might be moulded by the efficient, as alſo becauſe it muſt contain the Idea or ſpeciſi- How moiſt, 
call form of all the particles, Hot it is, that it might produce thoſe forms, for cold entreth not into Gene- Why hot. 
ration unleſs it be by accident. It is frothy by the permixtion of the ſplrits and by their motion; whence it Why frothy, 
is that the Poets 2 A oedim as if ſhee were made of the froth or foam of the Seaz and therefore ſeed 
when it is avoided ſoon loſeth his magnitude , becauſe the ſpfrits which hoved it up do vaniſh 3 whereas 

hlegmand other mucous matters Keep their bulk becauſe they have little ſpirits in them. It is white becauſe 
it is boiled in the Teſticles and the ſpermaticall veſſels whoſe inward faperticies'is white, as alſo becauſe it 
containeth in it much air and ſpirits:and therefore it is but a vain thing which Herodotus reporteth of the ſeed 
of Negroes or Black-Moores, that it is black. ON; | SHIT 

The matter of the ſeed is double, the overplus of the laſt nouriſhment and ſpirits. That overplus is bloud, The material 
not altered and whitencd in the ſolid parts as the Ancients imaginoch but 2 and ſineere, derivedto the 2ulc double. 
teſticles and the preparing veſſels from the trunk of the hollow vein through the ſpermaticall veime And Bud. 
hence it is that t e men who are very immoderate in the uſe of V, avoid ſdmietimes bloudy ſerd, yea 5% Anu, Why 
now and then pure bloud. Of this mind al ſo is Sean; and therefore it is, faith he that the Ancients called kinfmen are 
thoſe that were of a kindred Conſenguinees. i. of the ſame bloud, becauſe the ſeed is made of blond, which called conſan- 
phraſe we alſo at this day retain. The other matter of the ſeed ia that which maketli it fruĩitfull ; to wic, Ce. 
thoſe Spirits which wander about the body; theſe potentially contain the Idea or orm of the particular 
parts (tor they areairy and moift,cafily taking any impreſſion) and paſs through the ſpermaticall arterics 
to the mazey veſſels of the Peraftate afid the Teſticles. There they are exhuitnely niagled with the blond,and 
of — 2 one body, Iixe as of thas admirable camplication of the ſpermaticall vein and artery ĩs made | 
one veniell. „net e 49.24 ht 337 7 

This double matter of the ſeed Hippocrates expreſſem by the names of fite and water, for ſu he ſaith ſome- And ſpirita. 
times, that the ſeed is fire, fometimes he calleth it witer. It is ſirĩe by reaſon of thetpirits hic have ih 1105 2 
them an impetuous violence or nimble agility, hence alfo it is called q uum . ſemen; urgent, ſwelling ſeed. gry. 7 
In refpett of the bloud which is the corputenty or bulk thereotf, it is called aqutam watery. Bath theſe Hips How watery- 
pocrates in his Book de diæta, in one ſentenee elegantly expreſſeth, whiete he fach The Soul crezpeth into Man be- A bard place of 
ing made of / a mixture of fire and water: By the Soul he:mearieth the Sec; iwhith rhereforc in other places he * N 

calleth ver, that ii, Animated : by Fire he meaneth the ſpirits and the in: bred heat which is commonly explained. 
called ina calidum ; by Mater he meaneth the Alimentary moifluce, which. is loud. The fire, ſaith he, mo- 

veth all things tbrougb and through, the Water nouriſheth all things through and through. In reſpect therefore 

of this double matter the feed carrĩethj the nattire of bath the of Grneimion ; of the materiall in 

reſpect of his craſſament or thick body ont af which as tit ot their proportionable matten the ſpermaticall 

parts are generatedʒof thee ſſiciem & of the forni in neſpect of the ſpiita where with it is fulfilled. j ſaid that How ſeed is 
the ſeed was called an efficient and formiali;principleybecaulc che efficient and the form are two actors in berh an e ei- 
reſpect of their different operati in feed and truth they are but one and the fame. For the form OR 1 
being diffuſed throughthe matter, into be chat which it ds and no other thing, and it is called © © * 
1H the ſpecies; or & N the an;: hut oni der it as i; aflecteth, moveth, diſpaſeth and worłeth the mat- 

ter into à proper and conveinent habisati dn for it ſelf. and then it carrieth the nature of an efkcient, The 

dean reipe of bis body ce eie Fe wlll hovim-reſpett of his bing gd wander up and 

2 ke all it — . from alllthe parts of the body. This therefore is the double 

cter ot᷑t bloud and ſpi n eb une o 3h ou not d n le | 

The —— and — 55 are only the Teſticles, for the en 8 is, The efficieny 
of menkind ſeed, e attribute l originally tothe teſticles : To theſe ſpermaticall veſſels ſecon- cauſe of the: 

The laſt part nitiot the ſinall cauſe gf the ſeed, to. wit, the Generation of a Ilving ne fall 
creature, and the nouriſhment, of the teſticles, And thusit appearerh how this definition of ſeed is accom cauſe, & 

| We. 75 


P | way an ; Cat. & 1 aba n ine 1 5 
« Furthermore, feed is of d wo forts, Mhaiſoever the Peripeteticiy ptattle to the contrary, one of _y Seed of tuch 


mae loans 
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192 8 Of the Motbers Bloud, | CnA P.31 | 

Ofihe Male. malt, another of the temale; becauſe in both ſexes there are by Na ture ordained Organs or. inſtruments for 

the preparing,boyling —_ ing thereof; 2 ſame cauſes of pleaſure and delight in the ſpending 

or evacugtion. But yet the ſeed of the male is the firſt principle of Generation and more active or pai 
on, bu 


The Female. the Females the ſecond and leſs operative,yet they are both fruitfull and powerfull for procrea 
= of them available without the help of the other. an | 


Two kinds of ippocretes in his firſt Book de Dieta, maketh mention of adouble kind of feed in both ſexes, the onefttong 

ſeeds in both and hot, che other weaker and colder. The firſt he calleth ſemen muſculum or male ſeed, the other ſemen famini- 

ſexes. um, or female and fœminine ſeed: out of the divers mixtion whereof, and as they overcome one another, hee 
N mg a male or ſœmale creature is generated. And thus much for the firſt priaciple of Generation, 
which is ſeed. k | Li Woe} er: It | | 


— n 
— — 
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CHAP. II. Of the Mothers bloud, the other principle of Generation. * N 


Wbt parts He other principle of our Generation is the Mothers bloud, to which we afcribe the Faculty oi 
* * ſuflering only, and not ofdaing, chat is to ſay, it is only a principle which is wrought upon by 
1 8 _ ſeed, but jt telt worketh not in the Generation of man. W7S A 
Menſtrual Ot this bloud are the Parenchymata. of the bowels made, as alſo the fleſh of the Muſcles; with 


purgations. this as well the ſpermaticall as the fleſhy parts are nogriſhed,do encreaſe and attain their ſeveral 22 
4289 * The bloud we thinł is of the ſame nature with that which at certain times every month is purged out by the 
or ce cone, womb, in which reſpect Hippocrates firſt called it. rafft glu, that is, the mepſiruous._gr.monthily, bloud. 
| This Nature of chis bloud entangled in achauſand difficulties we wil make plain by this definition: che Men- 
ſtruous bloud is the cxcrement of the laſt Aliment of the fleſhy parts, which at certain times and by ſtand- 
ing periods is in a moderate quantity purged by the womb, but originally ordained for the Generation and 
Nouriſhment ot the New creature, This definition expreſſeth fix heads concerning the menſtruall bloud: the 
matter, the Efficient cauſe, the univerſall time, the particular time, the quantity, the wayes of evacuat ion, and 
the uſe which hath the nature of the finall cauſe. ' 403 KEN 
The matter of the menſtruous bloud is the over-plus of the laſt Aliment.. For in the nature of omen 
there is a ſuperfluity more then ſhe ſpendeth, for mæny reaſons. Firſt, becauſe their heat is bur weak, and 
cannot diſcuſs or evaporatethe reliques left after the parts are ſatisfied; ſecondly, becauſe of the ſoftneſs ad 
looſneſs of their fleſh; whence it is that a womans body is ſcarcely perſpirable, that is, in reſpe& of men 
they ſweat but little. Thirdly,by reaſon of their courſe of life and order of diet. For they eat more moiſt 
| meats,they uſe bathing oftner,they ſleep more, and in a word I” more ſedentary and idle, at lxaſt 
they ule leſs exerciſe; for theſe reaſons a woman among all creatures is followed with. theſe monthly eva 
cuations. - 5 24:32 
We call the matter of this bloud an Excrement, not that it cannot be aſſimilated or is of a hurtfull or no- 
xious quality like an unprofitable excrement, bur becauſe the quantity thereof redoundeth after. the fleſh 
of the parts is ſatiated and filled, and is returned into the veins, and thence as an excrement diſcharged by 
Nature offended with an unprofi burthen, for there is ſatiery even of that which is good. And this is 
that affluence and refluence Hippocrates ſpeaketh of, that Tide of the bloud ſometimes flowing, again ebbing 
| ſometimes. . For when the veins ſtrut with fulneſs the hot fleſhdraweth the bloud unto it, when 
that attraction is ſatisfied and geafed, ebbeth again into the veins. - This bloud therefore is laudable and 
ne, Alimentary, and as Hiſpocrates wrizeth.in his firſt Bocłæ de morbic mulierumy floweth out red like the bi oud of 
expounded. ſacriſice and ſoon caketh if the woman be ſound. ä Latte 
The efficient The veins. being fulfilled with theſe remainders of the Aliment, and burdened with the waight of the 
_ of the hloud vhoſe quantity only is offenſive unto them; they ſolicite Nature to excretion. Nature, being al- 
* wa yes vigilant tor her on behoof, and a true lover — cherifher of her ſelf, by the r 
. which ſhe bath alwayes at her command driveth out theſe rel iques. For at a man that hath loſt one qr b 
his legs, if he continue that fulneſs of dyet which he uied betore; is often ſolicited with a great iſſue of 
bloud by the ſiedge, becauſe the Liver ſanguifieth as much as it was wont, 'which yet chere wants one 
part or more to conſume ĩt: even ſo; and after no other manner is this menſtruall evacuation accom- 
— by Nature; not being able to. Aifpoſe of chat pleity which by the Liver is miniſtred unto | 
The univerfall -  /But becauſe Nature doth her buſineſſes in vrder, and therefore preſcribeth laws unto her ſelf; ſheedoth .. 
times ofthe not endevour this excretion in every age, at all times, nor every day, hut at ſet times and by determined pe- 
2 ac 2 — riods, which ſhe of her ſelf neither anticipateth nor procraſtinatethʒ that is, doth not either prevent or fore- 
Men” ſlow,unleſsſhe be provoked and haſtned before her time, or elſe hindred or interrupted: at = own time. 
Thete Naturall times are either unĩverſall or particular. The univerſal] time all men doe accord, begin- 
neth for the moſt part in the end of the ſecond ſeven years, that is, at 18. years old, and endeth the ſeventh 
even, that is at-49.or 0. Now the reaſon why this bloud floweth not —— 14. years isbecauſe both 
the veſſels are narrower, and beſide the heat overcome with theaboundanceof humour, cannot expell che 
reliques, which aſter ĩt kath gotten more ſtrengch ĩt is able to maſter and drive as ĩt were out of the field. Add 


hereto that in the firſt 14. years a great part ofblolid is conſumed in the proweh of the body; and beſide, 
| N ef] —4 beſore the woman be fit to conceive, Nature doth not beſtow. this matter of the menfiruall 
oudu l 9g rin 1040“ rh 
CTF 
years old. + Sunin his brightneſſe, and to rule inthe Horizon of the bo- y; from which heat do proceed as necel» - 


tions of the humors, 


ſary conſequences, the largeneſs of the wayes and veſſels; the motions and comme 
ale time inen beginn: 


theirſubtiley or chinneſs, and finally the ſtrengtirof the expelling faculty. At chat 


Why chey ſtay; to grow hairy, to have lufifull ations and to change their voice 3 womens Paps begin to fell | 
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becomt mpge weaky is not able to engrn der any notable ſurplucage of laudable blobd, neirhes yet-ifithers- 
be any ſuch overplus,; it is able to,otaruate or expel] the fame; you may adde al ſo ard eſpecially, that Na- 
cures intention. and power of procreacion being determined; it ĩs no more neceſfary that there ſhould be 
any nouriſhmeut ſet aſide/for àn Juan bart | | 


Concetning che particular times of this mantbly evacuation, Ariftotle is of opinion that it cannot be The particular 


preciſely ſet own, and almoſt all learned men herein conſent with him. Notwichſtanding it is reaſonable, times of the 
we lay to think that Nature hath ſet aud determinate mot ĩons and eſtabliſhed Laws, albeit we are igno- Curſes, 
rant ot them for who wat ever ſo neer of Natures counſell but that he might in ſome things erre, in ſome Ariſtotle, 
things be to ſeek? Thele.times kriown to her ſelſ ſhe kerpeth immunable and inviolate;unleſs either the nar- 
rownels of the wayes or / the thickneis of the humor do interrupt her, or elſe ſhe be provoked by the acrimo- 
nyof à corroding quality in the bloud or by ſome otlier outward provocation to pour them forth before 
ber on ſtinted and limited time. Once therefore every month ſhe endevouteth at leaſt, this menſtruall 
excretion z ſometimes in the full of the Moon, ſometimesin the wane; and inthoſe Women we call Vi- 
rapines, that is, who are more manniſh, for three dayes together, in others that are more ſoſt, idle and deli- 
cate (ſuch as Hippocrates in his firſt Book de dieta calleth, S169, that is wateriſh women) for a whole 
| ſevennight, And again, in the firſt Section of his ſixt Book Epidem. In women that are wateriſh the courles con- 

tinue longer. In thoſe women that are of a middle and mean diſpoſition they continue four dayes; and theſe 
we call particular times. | x1 97 


The quantity of this monthly evacuation cannot be defined. For as Hippocratet obſerveth in his. Book Hippocrates, 


de Natura mulie bri, the bloud iſſueth more freely or more ſparingly according to the variety of their colour, 
temperament, age, habit, and the time of the yeer. Thoſe Women which are fair and white, have ſuch a- 
boundance ot humor, that it ĩſſueth diverſe wayes; contrary to thoſe are brown and ſwart akius who are 
commonly drier. In moderate and mean tempered Women the quantity of the courſes is about to Hemine, 
that is 18. ounces, which is Hippocrates his proportion. N Ai, Rag org 
The wayes ordained for this cvaeuation are the veins of the Womb and the Womb ĩt ſelf. The veins doe The ways of 
run from the Hyyeg aſtrick and ſpermatick branches to the bottom and neck of the Womb; by the veins of the courſes. 
the neck of the Womb it ifſueth in thoſe Women which are with child by the others in Virgins and ſuch as 
are not eonceived, but not per diqpedo ſim, chat is by tranſudation, but per enaſtomeſim,thar is, by the opening of 
the orifices of large and patent veins. :. ., | 7 5 5 4 
Nowit it be asked Wh the bloud is purged through the Womb; I ahſwer, it is done by a wonderfull Wky Nature 
providence of Nature, that the bloud being accuſtomed to make his journey this way, it might after concep- Purger? the 
tion preſently accrew for the nouriſtiment and generation of the Infant. | . —— 
Hence we gather the finall cauſe of the menſtruall bloud (which-was the laſt point in our definition) to The gal , 
be double; the generation of the Parenchymata or ſubſtances of the bowtls and the flr(h;:- as alſ6 the'nouriſh- cauſe of the 
ment and {uſtentation of the Infant as well whileſt it is in the mothers Womb, as alſo aſter ĩt is born into the menſtruous 


World. For how ſhould the ſeed conceived attain either nouriſhment or increaſe unleſs this bloud ſhould be bloud double. 


diſpoſed into thoſe Wages wherein the Infant is conteived ? Afterward when itis born, the ſame bloud re- 
turneth by known and accuſtomed wayes alſo into the paps and there is whitentd'into.milk to. ſuckle irs 
And this we take to be the Nature of the ſecond — of our Generation; the Mothers bloud or the 
monthly courſes. | 2 Fe 2 
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CHAP. Iv. Of Conception: >: 
__ X 


SARSTE Heſe two Principles of Generation, Seed and the Mothers bloud, are not at one and the ſame time order ot 
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pure ſceds which arepoured-out into the Womb as it were into a fertill field: Afterward wen 
the filaments or threds of the ſolid parts are lined out, then the bloud floweth thereto as well for ſtructure of 
the parenchymata or ſubſtances of the bowels, as alſo; for the nouriſhment of the whole Embryo or little Infant. 
The man therefore and the woman joyned together in holy Wedlock, and defirousto raifea 2 for erraten 


time delineated. But if the Generation goe rightly on, firſt both ſexes doe afford fruittull and the principles. 


the honour of God and propagation of their family; in their mutuall imbracements doe either of them expounded. 
yeeld ſeed the mans leaping with greater violenet. The Woman at the fame inſtant doth not only eja- 
culate ſced into her felf,but alſo her Womb ſnatcheth as it were and catcheth the ſeed of the man; and hi- 
deth it in the bottom and hoſome thereof. ')// | 141 TT , 
Thele ſeeds thus caſt and drawn into the bottom of the Womb are out of hand exquiſitly mingled, o- 
therwiſe ſaith Hippocrates in his Book de Nuturd puri, hey are neither nauriſbed nor animated together. And if 
«ny man, ſaith he in his firſt Book de dieta, doe dem that the ſoul is mixed with the ſoul; let him be held for a detard. 
Now. by the Soul he meaneth the ſeed as we have faid before. This mingling of the ſeeds is. the firſt Conception 
work orindevour of Natuge in Generation. And preſently. after the ſeeds are thus mingled, the womb which wat it is, 
is the moſt noble and almoſt divine Nurſe; gatberatti ind contractet it ſelſꝭʒ and that I may uſe the words bal 
ofthe Arabians,, is ſo corrugated that there is no etuptq ov void Plate left h rein. And this ic doth as being 
fe . o contain and cher iſh, we ſay to conceive the ſced / Moreqver, left the geniui thus laid up ſnould i- 
e fort b 


e forth again, the mouth or orificeof the Womb is ſo cxquiſitely ſhut and locked up that ĩt will not ad- 
mit the poin ofa nec le Then the Womb;rouzeth and-raiſeth u the ahdlarking power ot the ſeeds, 
andthat whic Xe but potent I: RE ch Wa we properly call 


t which was before hut potentiall, it bringeth into a. This 

Conception, the -Grecians . or nt, and it is > Vinibcation of fruitfull ſeed to make a creatate, depen-. 

ding upon apropricty o the body of the Womb. n dm ads tft; fr 13.36 n >5t 7 
Hippocrates in his Book 


de Princpiiis, and the fift -Aphoriſm hach left.unto us ſorbe fignes of Canception. 


Sonie alſo doe gather fignes of Conception * nail the path aloaſt of the Body. We think 7" a 8 
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avoided in coitian, becauſe the ſpermaticall and the fleſhy parts are not at one and the ſame the acceſs of 
P 27 
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"Of the Conformation of the Parte, © Books: 


a woman hath conceived, if in the confluence of their ſeeds there runneth a chilneſs or light horreur 
through her whole body; or if ſhe perceive her Womb to contract it ſelf ; if ſhe receive the ſeed of man with 
delight, and it iſſue not from her again; if the inner mouth of the Womb be exquiſitely and perfectly ſhut; if 
ſhe have a light and wandering pain about her Navill and Hypogaftrium, which we call the Water - courſe; 
if her monthly courſes doe ſtop unuſually; if her 8 hard, doe ſwell and have pain in them if ſhe 
be not ſo fit for, or deſirous of Venus combars ; if ſhe fodainly grow merry and as ſodainly again fad be- 
yond her accuſtomed manner; finally, if ſhe have a loathing of her meat, anduſe to caſt in the morning 
Of a man and after her body is a little ſtirred. But whether a woman be conceived with a man or a woman child it is ve- 
' efawoman ry hard to indge. Notwithſtanding we may thus make conjecture out of Hippocrates in the 48.Aphoriſm of 
child. the 5̃. Section. She that goeth with a manchild is well coloured, ſhe that goeth with a woman child is 
ſwarthy or pale coloured. Again in the ſame place, Male children are born in the right ſide, Fe- 
males in the left; and in the 38. Aphoriſm of the ſame Seftion. If ſhe have conceived a male the righe 
pap will ſwell, if a female the left : but all theſe ſignes are rather conjecturall then carry any certainty 


with them. 
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CHAP. V. Of the Conformation of Parts. 


e Generative faculty which before lay ſteeped, drowſie, and as it were intercepted in the ſeed, be- 

now raiſed np by heat and inbred propriety of the Womb breaketh out into act, as raked 
Cinders into a luculent flame, Then that noble and divine builder ſetteth upon her work, 
and buildeth her ſelf a habitarion fit for the exerciſe and performance of all her functions. But 


TOP becauſe ſhe could not perform this ſo great a work without an Organ or Inſtrument, ſhe uſeth 

o-:-1:; the ſpirit (wherewith the froathy ſeed ſwwelleth) as her Painter or Drawer to ſcore out and delineate 

. all the particular parts. This ſpirit walketh through the whole body of the ſeed, and diffuſeth it {elf into 

every part and portion thereof. This ſpirit is he which maketh the parts Homogenie, that is, gathereth all 

the particles of a kind together, extendeth them, and as a Glaſe- maker holloweth or boreth them by blowing 

into them. To this ſpirit Ariſtotle imputeth the Ordination, the Segregation, the Concretion, the Danfation, 

Ariſtetle, Rarefaction and Contraction of the matter of the parts. This Galen in his ſecond Book de Semine, calleth the 

: framing Artizan,the begetter or the former of the parts of man. And AMercurius T riſmegiſtus ſaid well, thatjit 

Mer. Triſne- vas the ſpirit which viviſieth or quickneth every form in the whole world, diſpenſing and governing all 
et, things according to the proper worth of each particular. 

The ſpirit therefore is the firſt and immediate inſtrument of the ſoul, diſporting it ſelf in the bulk of the 
ſeed, and like a cuning Painter ſhadowing out firſt with a rude Pencill the conformation of all parts both 
Similar and nicall, the form and Idea whereof it containeth in it ſelf; afterward it addeth the lively 
colours, beautitying and poliſhing one in their due order, 

Tre Canfor- This whole work of conformation that admirahle Hippocrates, as Galen witneſſeth in his firſt Book de Se- 
mation divi= mine, diſtinguiſheth into four times. The firſt time is that, wherein the ſeeds mingled doe yet retain their 
ded into four on form, which he calleth 2e, for then there is nothing to be ſeen but the ſeed coagulated or ſammed to- 
times. gether, and covered as it were with a film. The ſecond time he calleth adi, wherein there is a certain rude 
adumbration of the parts, and as it were a fleſhy maſs. The third, wherein a man may ſee the repreſentation 
of the three principall parts, the Brain, the Heart, and the Liver, together with the firſt threds,and as it were 
the warp of all the ſpermaticall parts, and this conſtitution of the creature he calleth #pvor. The fourth 
and laſt time wherein there is a perfe& ſeparation, diſcretion anddeſcription of all the parts, and then he 
calleth it wor x98 «3291, the child or the Infant. This ſurely is an excellent diſtribution, but for thoſe that 
are rude ſuch as we intend to inform, a great deal too dark and obſcure. We will therefore endevour our 
ſelves more manifeſtly to ſhew unto you the whole proceſs of Nature in the conformation of a man, and in 
what order all the parts are at firſt orderly delineated. ' 

1 Whileſt the _—__ inftrument of the ſoul, beginneth to work upon the maſs of ſeed which to ſee to is 
provee'* uniform, but indeed full of Heterogeny or different parts; Firſt of all it ſevereth the parts which are Hererc» 
geny or unlike one another; the thinner, more noble and better furniſhed with ſpirits it hideth within; the 
thicker, colder and clammier (which moſt part are ſupplyed by the mothers ſeed, ) it compaſſeth about the 
former. At theſe cold and viſcid parts of the ſeed it beginneth the conformation, for of them it maketh mem- 
Firſt the mem. branes, and ſtretcheth them out in breadth according to Natures uſe and intent, ſnewing therein her admi- 
branes, rable providence. For with theſe, as le were with defences, the more noble part of the feed is walled about 
and ſecured, and the inward ſpirits concluded or impriſoned which otherwiſe becauſe of their renuity 
would cafily vaniſh. Adde farther,that if the membranes had not firſt been made, the tender Embryo and the 

principall parts thereof would have ſuffered offence from the hardneſs of the Womb. 

For even as God in the great World hath ſeparated the fire from the earth by the interpoſition of wa- 
ter and air, ſo in the Microcoſm or little World, the Nature of man imitating the grand Architect hath ſepara- 
ted the Infant from the Womb by the interpoſition of theſe membranes. But the nature of theſe membranes 

In Beaſts3, is not all one in Beaſts and in men. For in beafts;eſpecially ſuch as have borns, we have obſeryed three mem- 

| branes,called Chorion, Amnios,and Allantoides. That we cal Chorioncleaveth wholly to the Womb by the inter- 

fition of the umbilicall veins and arteriet, and in this membrane are to be ſeen thoſe Cotyledones woven ofa 

ſhy and ſpongy ſubſtance. The ſecond membrane called Amnios is thinner then the former; this com 

round about the Creature, and is thought to bea ele ofthe fweat. The third is called Alantoidet, be- 

cauſe it is much like that we call . on pudding, for it doth not encompaſs all the Creature but onely 

from the Breaſt· blade to the Hips, and may be compared to a or broad ſwathe, and is ſaid to contain 

the urin of the Creature whileſt it is in the Womb. In a man are only two membranes to be found,the 
In men te: firſt and the ſecond called Chorion and Amin. The Chorien is nervous and ſtrong, and encompaſicth 
Chorim, the Infant round, whence haply it bath his name, either becauſe it compaſſeth it as a circle or crown, or | 


Cue Of #he Conformationof the Parts, * 


becauſe it is fatw N, the conceptacle ofthe Infant,or becauſe it ſupplyeth nouriſhment unto it, for ſo 
much xp2W7 ſoundeth. 5 : : 228; I « Tc ie 
This membrane like a ſoſt boulſter'or pillow ſuftaineth and ſupporteth all the veins and the Umbilicall Why in vs 
- arteries;for it was not ſafe tliat the yeſſels of the Infant. iſſuing out of his Nayell ſhould go ſo long a jour- — — 
"DEF without defence. In them are not (as in brute beaſts) thoſe Cotyledones or knabs like the Teats of fun, Ot 
510 but only a fleſhy. maſs made of infinite branches of veins and arteries wonderfully implicated or 
woven together & filled up with bloud witich ſupplyeth the place of thofeCotyledones, The latter writers call 
it the cake or Liver of the Womb, and ſome orbicularem affufionem the round affuſion. Whoſe uſe is as another 
Liver to prepare and boil the bloud for the nouriſhment of the Infant. We do rather call this round and red 
body (like the orb of the Moon when it is at the full) which cleaveth only to one part of the Womb and 
doth not wholly encompaſs the Infant, 9 or u uE the Sweet · bread of the Womb, and doe aſſign The uſe of th 
unto it that uſe that the Sweet - bread hath in the lower belly, to wit, ſafely to ſupport and as a pillow to cake. 8 
bear up the umbilicall veſſels diverſly fprinkled through the Chorion. But it may be demanded why an Infanc 
hath not thoſe acetabula or Cotyledones to tye the Chorien firmly to the Womb as it is in beaſts ? haply becauſe 
a woman doth not bring forth ſo many young as beaſts doe; or becauſe the Womb of a beaſt ſwelleth- more 
outward, and therefore could not bear their burthen unleſs it had been faſtned with ſtronger ties. 
The other cot which immediately encompaſſeth the Infant, from the ſoftneſſes and thinneſs thereof is 4rmneier, 
called ii et the Lambs-skin: others call ĩt the ſhirt,and the Arabiens Abigas. It is looſe on every fide unleſs 
it be at the place of the cake; where it groweth ſo faft to the Chorion that it can hardly be ſeparated; and this 
coat receiveth the ſweat and the urin from hence the Infant hath no ſmall help, ſor it ſwimmeth as it were His uſe; 
in theſe waters or is couched in them as ĩt were in a bath : beſide, it maketh the birth more facile and eaſie be- 
cauſe it moiſtneth the orifice of the Womb and maketh ĩt more ſlippery: : 
Theſe coats growing one to another ſeen) to make but one covering, which the Greeks call u e witsre The afrer- 
eor, the Latins ſecunda or ſetundine, either becauſe it iſſueth laſt out of the Womb in the birth whence we call bart, 
it commonly the Aſter-hirib, or becauſe it is a ſecond habitation for the Infant, the Wombbeing the firſt. -- 
The inner or more noble part oft he ſeed being ſecured by theſe membranes or coats, more boldly un- 
dertaketh the forming of the parts. At that time therefore the ſpirit walketh through the whole body of 
the ſeed,and becauſe there are two faculties aſſiſtant to the procreating fucultie, that is to ſay, the Chang ing 
and the Forming: therefore firſt of all the ſeed ĩs altered or changed and diſpoſed; then almoſt in the fame 
inſtant the firſt threds of the ſpermaticall parts are together and at Ghce$kored or ſhadowed out as it were 
in rude lines, and that is the firſt work of the Forming Faculty. AIP OL . — 
Then are to be ſeen three bubles or clear drops ſuch as che rain raiſeth when it falleth into a river, which The ſoundati- 
are the rudiments of the three principal parts, and befide a thouſand ftrings which are the warp, as it 225 ot the Parts 
were, of the veſſels and the ſpermaticall parts. So that ĩt is very likely that thoſe oracles of Hippocrates in 8 
his 1. Book de diæta, and in his book de locis in homine ate moſt true where he ſaith, that all the parts are in- — fen. 
choated or begun together, but doe not appear neither are perfefted at once but by degrees, But at what time The 7.day the 
whether the g̃. or the 7. day, all theſe begin to be ſigured, he only the Creator who maketh the Infant know: parts are deli- 
eth, and none elſe. Yet if we will rely upon Hippecrates authority or upon our experience, which 13 very nented. 
tickle, we may ſay, That the 7. day the ſeed bath what ſoever the body ought to have, that is as I interpret itzthe 7. day 
doe appear the rudiments of all the ſpermaticall parts, which alſo your eye may diſcern if you caſt the mas 
into fair water, and then diligently view it. Thefe foundations of the ſpermaticall parts being thus layed, Wha: patts are 
every one is after accompliſhed in their own order, i. thoſe that are moſt noble and moſt l the 3. firſt formed. 
ow — Brain, the Heart and the Liver,and the veſſels to them belonging,Nerves, Arteries and 
eins. The Veins are propagated from the Liver even to the Chdrion;and to the fame membrane are derived 
arteries from the Iliacal branches, and doe joyn with the mouths of the veſſels of the Womb, ſo that theſe 
Umbilicall veſſels by which the Infant drawerh his breath ate the off - ſpring of mote inward veſſels contra- 
ry to the common opinion of the vulgar Anatomiſts. | | 
The harder and more ſolid parts are figurated together, but not together perfected. For of the bones Tleit order: 
ſame are ſooner perfected, ſome later. The ribs, the lower jaw, the ſmall. bones of the ears, the patell or 
coller. bones, the bone bycjz,are all bones even from the firſt originall. The bones of the arm, che leg and the BE” 
thigh have their heads imperfe& and meerly griſtly; che bones of the upper jaw, of the hands, of the whole 
ſpine and the rump, are nothing elſe at the firſt but griſtles. £ 


be cauſe of the more ſpeedy forming or perfecting of any part is to be referred to the uſe thereof, that The cauſes of 

is, to the neceſſity of thefinall cauſe;& therefore the ribs becauſe they make the cavity ofthe Cheſt are at firſt this order: - 

made bony, left otherwiſe the bowels ſhould be compreſſed. The lower jaw was very neceſſary inſtantly 

after the birth of the Infant for his ſucking and other motions. The ſmall bones of the ears that they might 

reſound the better, needed be dry and hard. The patell or coller bones were neceſſarily made ſtrong at the 

lirſt becauſe they tye the arm and the ſhoulder blade to the trunk ofthe body; as alſo the bone hyozs to eſta · 

bliſh che tongue. And thus may we make eſtimation of the other parts; in the delineation whereof the At: What tinte 

Forming quality perpetually laboureth, never reſting til it have made an abſolute ſeparation and deſcripti- the cou forma- 

on of them all. This is performed in male children the 30. day, and in females the 40. or the 42. day. So ſaith on is 4ccom- 

Hippecrates in his book de Naturdpueri, and de Seytimeſtri party. & woman chili hathj her conformation at the fartheſt pliſhed, 

the 42. dc, and a men child at the fartheſt at tbe 3s. 5 8 me 
This is the firſt conformation ofthe Infant made only 5 or ſubſtarice of the ſeed, which the 4 951 

creature exceedeth not in magnitude. For faith' 4riftotle in his 5. Book of his Hiſtory of Creatures and the 

| 3.chapter, If you caſt the Embryo into cold water it will not appear bigger then a great Piſmire;bur I, faith, 


aurentige, have often ſeen an Infant of 40, dayes old; ng as a mans little finger. 14 WA Gs 
As is another confortnation of the ſat of ee of Generation, that is of bloud, * 
hic wy arts are framed,az theſpeymaticall ure 19 5 5 bloud floweth through the umbilicall fromrhe hloud ? 


— 
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| vein, which is a branch of the gate vein filling the empty diſtances between the fibres, or tlireds of the 

ſeed. | _ | 

3 ſorts of fle. But whereas there are three ſorts of fleſh ; that which groweth to the bowels they call miy-2one 5 that 
which adhereth to the fibres of the muſcles they cal abſolutely fleſhʒand the third is that which is proper to 

The order of every particular part. This threefold flefh we ſay is not 12 together and at once, but in order: firſt the 
this confor ma- p ,encbymeta, next the fleſh of the particular parts, and laſt of all che fleſ of the muſcles. Of the Perenchmate 
= the firſt that is formed, is that of the Liver, becauſe the umbilicall vein firſt powreth out the bloud therein- 
to ; then the Parenchyma ot the heart, then thoſe of the other bowels. And this is the manner and order of 
the conformation of the Infant, and of all the parts thereof. | 


— 


CHAP. VI. Ofthe nouriſhment of the Infant, and how it exerciſeth the Natutall Faculties. 


1 kinds of e S inthe works of Art men doe proteed from that which is leſs perſect to that which is more per. 
cba. right ſo is it in the works of Nature. Wherefare the tender Embryo liveth firſt the moſt im- 
perfect life, that is, the life of a Plant, which we call the Vegetative life. Aſterward growing unts 
5 * turther ſtrength, it attaineth the liſe of an unreaſonable creature, which we call the Senfative life; 
e. and laſt of all the moſt perfect life of a man when it is endued with a reaſonable ſoul. This Ariſtorle teacheth 
in his 1. Book de Generatione Animalium, where he ſaith, the Infant is not made a living Creature and a man together. 
But we muſt underſtand that this progreſs in perfection cometh not by reaſon of the form, becauſe that is 
timple and cannot be divided, but by reaſon of the matter, that is, of the Organs, which that noble form 
and firſt ad uſeth for the accompliſhment of ſecond «&s as we call them, and all the ſunctions. 
The i. life of the creature whereby it liveth from the very beginning of the Conception, is the moſt ſimple; 
and is maintained without that which we properly call Nouriſhment. And indeed what need was there of 
Two kinds of Nouriſhment or reſtauration where there was no exhauſtion or conſumption of the parts? The Embryo at 
Nouriſung. firſt hath ſufficient to cheriſh it ſelf out of it own heat, and by it own inbred ſpirit . But after the parts are di. 
ſtinguiſhed and delineated, then preſently it beginneth to be nouriſhed and enereaſed, yet is not this noy- 
riſhment ofthe ſame kind with that which the Infant enjoycth after it is arrived into the world. For then it 
ſucketh Aliment by the moutb, but whileſt it is in the Womb it receiveth it only by the N avell, whatſopyer 
Democritus and Epicurus ſay. And that did Hippocrates not obſcurely intimate, when he faid in his Book 
One only acti- de Alimento, #8 d, re 75 emacs SH. that is, The firſt Nouriſbment is the Navelltbrouph the Abdy. 
> ha — . men. After it is born it ſwalloweth into the ſtomach meats of all Kinds, before(ſaith Hippoerates in his Book 
= —— de Natura pueri) it draweth only of the pureſt bloud from the Mother, which is tranſſuſed into the Liver. 
are The Infant after it is born maketh manifold changes and alterations in the Aliment : firſt Chylification,then 
2 ien, laſtly, perfect Aſfimi lation, which is the third concoction. Before when the Infant draweth pure 
bloud, it giveth not thereto any new form, but only a ion and temper like unto it ſelf; Wherefore we 
aſcribe to the Infant not Chylificationnor Sanguiſication, but only the third concoction which is the particular 
Nouriſhment of the fingular pars. The manner of this third and only concoction in the Infant contained 
in the Womb, is thus. 
* as reg bd The Infant being tyed by the mediation of veſſels and membranes to the Mothers Womb, draus the pureft 
. of her bloud through the mouths of thoſe veſſels inoculated one into another after a wonderfull manner. 
: This bloud thus drawn is powred into the body of the Liver through the umbilicall vein, which is a branch 
of the gate vein,and reacheth to the Fiſſure of the Liver, yea you may often in dead bodies follow a probe 
out of it into the ſmall yeins of the Liver : Here the bloud is more and more r the thicker 
and more crude part is diſtributed through the roots ofthe Gate-vein into the ſtomach, the ſpleen, and the 
kidnies , the «xcrements and reliques whereof by the ſplenick and meſenterick branches are abl 
into the cavity of the guts, and there are by degrees gathered tugether, and in their abode are fo dried that 
The aten. they become thick & black. The purer and —— concocted part of the bloud is conveyed into the trunk gf 
Infant where the hollow vein, from which it is diffuſed cou the whole body by the veins,as it were by ſmall Rivers. 
beſtowed, But becauſe the bloud is not without his whey, which ſerveth to weft it through the ſmall veins, therefore 
the whey having performed that his office,is partly 2 ſweat by the habit of the body, partly it is 
drawn by the kidneys,and ſo tranſcolated through the Ureters or urin Veſſels into the bladder. For the 
The uſe of the containing of which ſweat and urin, Nature appointed the Membrane called Amnios. Yet we muſt nat 
FVrachuu. think that the Infant piſſeth his urin into his Membrane by the privities, but it is conveyed thereinto through 
5 the Urachos, which is a long and bloudleſs Canale or pipe lengthned from the bottom of the bladder unto 
the Navell. Neither hath it any Muſcle thereto belonging, becauſe in the Infant no time is unſeaſonable for 
the avoiding of theſe excrements; whereas when we avoid our urin, we have Muſcles at the root of the 
to ſtay or to further that evacuation that it might not be performed but in convenient time, and at our beſt 
leiſure as before is ſaid. | 
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CHAP. VII. Hen tbe Infant exerciſeth bis vitall Faculties. | 
Jas 22 'of Infant alſo liveth in the Womb far otherwiſe then he liyeth after he is born; for neither is the 


* — 


of the Infant cheſt diſtended and contrafted, becauſe he draweth not his breath by his mouth, neither doth he 
before and af- engender any vitall ſpirits becauſe he draweth them from bis Mother: neither laſtly doth he need 


ter birth. the motion or work of the Heart or the Lungs, but the heat of the particular parts is che 
preſerved and refreſhed only by Tranſpiration and the puliation of the Arteries, which he hath from the 
This digen iſ hath a differen ae nd icall which, becauſe i 
2 is different ſo a t bftanceanduſe of the vitall organs, which. + 
Paley metre!” hach mot bern long known to any Anon e albeit it was frft of all diſcovered by Galen in hit 
en. 6. and 15:Booksofthe ufr of Parti, though obicurely; we will endeavour to make it as manifeſt and pour 
golidly we can. | | | 
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How the Infant exerciſeth his witall Facult jes, | 197 


In the * of the heart, that is, in the broad end, there appear four notable veſſels, two in the right ventri- 
cle, the hollow vein, and the arteriall vein, and two in the left, the great Artery, and the venall Artery. 
The uſe of theſe after we are born is this. The Hollow-yein which 7 with a wide mouth into the heart, The uſe of 
powreth the bloud into the right ventricle as it were into a wide Ciſtern, there it is reboyled and attenuated thoſe veſſels af« 
25 well for the Generation of vitall ſpirits as alſo for the nouriſhnient of the Lungs. . A part theretoxe of it cet birth. 
{weateth through the middle wall berwixt the ventricles into the left ventricle. Another part is ed by 
the Arteriall vein into the thin, rare, and ſpongy ſubſtance of the Lungs. The Venall Artery leadeth into the 
left ventricle the air which we breath in, prepared before in the Lungs whexe it is mingled with the bloud, 
of which permixtion the vitall ſpirits are generated. This ſpirit the heart driveth into the trunk, and ſo in- The uſe of the 
to the branches of the great artery. In the Infant before birth all theſe things are other wiſe, and a far other veſſels before 
uſe is there of all theſe veſſels, 5 the infant is 
For the hollow vein doth not pour this ſtream of bloud into the right ventricle, becauſe neither the dern 
Lungs ſtand in need of attenuated bloud, being at that time all of them red, thick, and immoveable, neither 
is there any Generation of vitall ſpirits. The venall artery leadeth not the air into the left ventricle, be- 
cauſe the — doth not breath by the mouth, but only hath uſe of Tranſpiration.. The great artery recei- 
veth no vitall ſpirits from the heartzbut by the umbilicall arteries : and — the arteriall vein doth 
not the office of a vein but of an artery, for it carrieth only vitall ſpirits, but no bloud. Again, the venall ar- 
tery doth the office of a vein, containing only thick and hy coloured bloud for the nouriſhment of the 
Lungs. But becauſe there was no paſſage from the Hollow vein to the venall artery, Nature joyned theſe two How the.ver 
veſſels (which doe but touch one another) by a large and round liole through which the bloud hath free ſels of the heart 
paſſage from the Hollow vein, to the venall Artery. _, | are united, 
To this hole ſhe hath alſo ſet a thin and clear Membrane like a cover, which ſhould give way to the bloud 
ruſhing out of the Hollow vein, bat ſhould prohibit it for returning again thereinto. As alſo that by 
means of this membrane, the whole after-birth (when there is no more uſe of it) might ſooner be ſouldered 
up, having a principle of conſolidation fo near and ready at hand. And becauſe the arteriall vein and the 
great artery were diſtant a little ſpace each from other, ſue hath joyned them by a third pipe or canale of the 
Natute of an Artery running aſlope between them, that fo the vitall ſpirit might paſs freely from the great 
Artery into the Arteriall vein. | 
This is that admirable union of the veſſels of the heart in the Infant unborn, to wit, of the Hollow vein The wonderful 
with the Venall artery, and of the great Artery withthe Arteriall vein; but the ſhuiting up and reſiccation reſiccation of 
of theſe veſſels within a few days after the birth, that is indeed beyond all admiration. For that large te aligesaf- 
hole whereof we ſpake, is ſo cloſed that there remaineth no footſteps or ſign of it. As for the third arteriall 2 


pipe or e within a few days it withereth and ſhrinketh together, and at length it groweth ſo ſmall that 
no man would beleeve there were any ſuch thing. 

Hence it may be concluded that the Infant in the womb draweth his mothers ſpirits by the Umbilicall 
Arteries, and liveth contented only with the pulſation of the Arteries, not at all needing the help or motion 


of the heart. 


CHAP. VIII. Of the mation and ſituat ion of the Infaxt in the Womb, which are Animall faculties. 


e Soul being an nx ν,ꝭo„-Zn act of a Naturall organicall body, doth not nor can perform her Why the In- 
functions without a convenient organ or inſtrument. Wherefore in the firſt months the tender fant moreth 
l Infant by reaſon of the weakneſs of the Brain and ſoftneſs of the ſinews is not able to move his not the firſt 3. 
members. But when the bones begin to gather ſtrength, and the nerves, membranes & ligaments, wonths. 
= which before were full of a mucous and ſlimy humor, begin to dry, then the Infant kicketh and 
The firſt beginning of this motion, ſaith Hippocrates in his Book de Natura pueri, and de morbis Au- When the mo. 
lierum, is in Male children at the 3. month, in Females at the 4. ſo that there is a certain & definite proportion tion begins. 
of the conformation and the motion of the Infant, and a double time coming between them. Male children Y Pcraies. 
therefore becauſe they have their conformation the 30. day, doe move the 90. now the 90. day maketh u 
the 3. month. Females becauſe they have their conformation the 4a. day, they are moved the 120. which 
fulflleth the 4 month. M ; : 

This motion of the Infant is not Naturall but voluntary, as being performed by the help of the Muſcles The Infants * 
contracting themſelves. The Muſcles are contracted becauſe the Soul fo commandeth. This commandement motion volun- 
is carried by a corporall ſpirit and conveyed through the Nerves which ſpirit is daily generated (inthe Si- 
nus of the Brain or in his ſubſtance) of the Vitall which the Infant receiveth from the umbilicall Arteries. 

To this moving faculty we muſt alſo refer the ſituation or poſition of the Infant in-the womb, ' For fo 723 fitustion 
Hippocrates in his Progmeſticks referreth the poſition or manner of che ſick mans lying (either prone that is * . 
downward, or ſupine that is upward;or on either ſide)to the weakneſs and ſtrength of the moving faculty. 

The Natural ſituation of the Infant is thus deſerlbed by Hippocrates in his book de Natura pueri. Ihe Infant as Tbe naturall 
be is placed in the womb hath his hands at bis kee s, and his bead bent down ta bir feet. Wherefore he ſitteth in the womb — 
crumpled, contracted or bent . knees with his hands and bending his head between them, ces. 
ſo that each eye is fixed to the thumb of either hand and his noſe betwixt bis knees. 'F 

This Figure though it be not exquiſitely the mean or middle pofition as we call it, that is, ſo Naturall as Figura media 
that all their parts are in their due e yet it cometh neereſt thereuntogand therefore is neither painful whar it is. 
nor wearyſometo the Infant; and for the mother very convenient becauſe thus the Infant taketh up the leaft The reaſon of 
room, and beſide riſeth not ſo high that it ſhould preſs or bear up her midriffe or fomach,as we ſee in ſome the potion. 
women when their burthen lycth high they are ſhort breathed and much more unweildy as we uſe to ſay. 

Moreover this poſition is moſt fit the eaſie birth of the Infant, ſor lying thus with his head betwixt his 
legs, vhen he ſecketh means to get out, he is ſooner turned with head downward to the orifice ofthe womb, 
which manner of travell is of all other Ihe eaſieſt and moſt ſecure, both for the Infant and the mother, as ſhall 
better appear in the next Chapter. ' S 3 0 CHAP: 
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CHAP. IX. The excluſion or birth of the Child. 


STE He tender and ſoft particles of the Infant being noy all perfected and eſtabliſhed, he becomet; 
cvery day greater and hotter, and requireth more nourifhment,and being now not contented on. 
ly with tranſpiration, deſireth and eth after a more free uſe of the air. 
| Now when as the mother is not able to ſupply unto the Infant either the air whereby it liverh 
in ſufficient quantity through the narrow umbilicall arter ies, or other nouriſhment by the umbilicall veint, 
whereby it might be increaſed and refrigerated, the Infant then as it were undertaking of himſelf a be- 
gin ning of motion, ſtrĩveth to free him ſelf from the priſon and dungeon wherein he was reſtrained; kick. 
ing therefore he breaketh the membranes wherein he was enwrapped, and arming himſelf with ſtrong vio- 
lence maketh way for his enlargement with all the 2 and contention that he may. 

This contention and diſtention the womb ill brooking, and befides being over-burthened with the 
weight of the Infant now grown, ftriverh 2 down her Ioad, and with all her ſtrength by that expul- 
five faculty wherewith ſhe is eſpecially furniſhed ſhe rouſeth up her ſelf, and with violence thruſteth her 
gueſt out of poſſeſſion of his true inheritance. | | 
In what man- Thus the joint ftrife and as it were conſent betwixt the Infant and the womb bringeth to light a new 
ner the Infant man, not upon his feet, nor fide-long, but as divine FHppecrates hath fore-ſhewed is neparnr, that is, head. 
is born, long, ſo be his out-gate benaturall. The reaſon is, becanſe the upper parts which hang upon the nayill 

ſtring as at the beam of the ballance, do overway the neather. 

Furthermore, this ſtrife and contention of the Iafant and the womb is aſſiſted by the voluntary endevout 
of the woman in travel], which is by drawing in her breath, and by that means bearing down the midriff: 
add hereto the skilfull hand of the headſ- woman or Midwife as we call them, for ſhe ſetteth the woman in 
a due poſture or poſition of parts, receiveth the Infant gently which falleth from betwixt her knees, dire- 
cteth it if it offer it ſelf amiſs, and finally draweth away as eafily as is poſſible the after-birth which ſtayeth 
behinde. 

Galen: admira- Here Galen in his 15. Book de 70 partium, breaks out into an admiration of the immortall God, for the 
tion at the mouth or orificeof the womb, which in the whole time that the burthen was carryed, was ſo exquiſitely 
— & cloſed up, now enlargeth it ſelf to that extent that the body of the Infant paſſeth through it. 
The time of This birth hath no certain or limited time in man as in other creatures, but ha th uncertainly at any 
travell uncer- time of the year: the reaſon is, becauſe other creatures have ſet times of copulation, but man becauſe the 
rain, propagation of his kind was moſt neceſſary, is not tyed to any time or ſeaſon, but left to the liberty of bis 
appetite, and guidance of his diſcretion. Add hereto, that other creatures in their coĩtions are glutted and 
more then ſatisfied : man (I know not how) hath his appetite encreaſed even in the fruition of file which 
he affe&eth. Other creatures uſe alwayes one and the ſame manner of diet, which may be a bridi and re- 
— ftraint : Man wandreth wantonly through infinite varieties of viands and delicacies whereby he is goaded 
andprovoked tointemperate luſt. I forbear to ſpeak of thepower of thoſe phanſies, luſtful RO 
and paſſions whereby every hour as by ſo many furies he is racked and tormented: all which we know are 
of great avail to alter the body of man. 

The times of the birth of man are the 7. 8. 9. 10. and 11. months. The 7. month is the ficſt time, becauſe 
be fore it an Infant cannot be born alive into the world, neither indeed is fuch an excluſion properly called 
a birth, but an abortment. The 11. month is the laſt time and utmoſt limit, which whoſoever exceedeth, 
is deceived in the time of her conception, and the Cat, we ſay, hath eaten her mark. The middle months are 
the 8.9. and the 10. 5 2 ; 44 VO Ply 

i By a month we mean with Hippocrates that which call menfs ſolaris, that is to ſay, 30 dayes. Not th; 
aHppcrete. the birth which we call Septimeſtris, or Nonimeſtris, — ac fulfill — dis ten whole 
and compleat months: for we know that there is a great latitude of the ſeventh and tenth months, fo that the 
Infant that is born in the beginning or middle or end ofthe ſeventh month is truly called partus ſept imeſtris. 
Septimeſtri The beginning of the 7. month Hippecretes deſigned in his Book de ſeptimeſtri partu, where he ſaith that thoſe 
7 4. *hax Infants which we call ſeptimeſtrer are brought into the world within an hundred and fourſcore daies and a 
tha piece of a day. The end of the ſeyenth month he limiteth in his Book de princip:is; where he ſaith that the 
{eptimeFris partus is circumſcribed within 30. weeks, that is two hundred and ten dayes: for 7 times 30 
amounteth to that number · 5 | Fand ant x N We 

The Infants called Oftimeſtres, that is, ſuch as are born the eight month do never live, unleſs happily in 
Egypt, becauſe the heaven and the ſoil are there moſt gentle and benign. The birth at nine months is moſt 

legitimate and to Nature moſt familiar. In the tenth month travell is not ſo uncouth, in the eleventh mol 
rare. . 1 bx 4 * w3lar "Ae 

But why the . month and the 9. ſhould bring forth living Infants, not the 8. the Pythagorians do reſer to 
— xmprn the power and efficacy of Numbers, the — to 5 — p — conformation 
7. month ſur- and the motion, and the triplicated proportion of the motion to the birth. The Aſtrologians refer it to the 
viveth, diverſe and different Afped&s of the Planets and Stars. But theſe are meer royes. 

de Phyſiti- ht fhyſitians upon bettet grounds have found out certain and eſtabliſhed rules of Nature; and her or- 

reaſons. dinary Circuits and Returns, which unleſs ſhe be interrupted or provoked, ſhe never either haſleneth or 
forc-ſlowathi Wherefore ſeeing the Infant in the ſeventh month becommeth perfect, not wanting any ac- 
compliſtmenmt of his parts, if htuthat time he have ſtrengeh ſufficient, he breaketh the Membranes and Work- 
eth out his paſſage, living and ſurviving becauſe he is perſect, eſpecially if it be a male child. 

But in the g. month if hi be born, albeit — pac c98 of his parts, yet he ſurviveth not, becauſe 
he is not abletoendure two inftantly ſucceeding affliftions (as we call them) or contemibnsʒ for theſeverith 
month bay now perfected he laboureth ſore and ſtriveth for his enlargement. If therefore being weakned 
by that ftrite he again return to labour before he be refteſhed, it is impoſſible he ſhould hold out or ſürvive 
ſo great cxpence of ſtrength and ſpirits, but muſt needs ſinke and fall. | | ne 
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hermore, at the eight month the Infant doth not live, becauſe he cometh atrer the day of birth which Wey the eight 
— — we in the — month, and before the day which is to be the ninth. 4 month As 
Whereupon we gather, that ſome evill accident hath derided him, which either hath, hindred his birth SING. 

the ſeventk month, or prevented his ſay till the ninth. But becauſe theſe things are ſome what obſcure, we The ſul je&of 
refer you for further ſatisſaction to the controverſics next enſuing;wherein we wil labour to aſſoil not only the Contro- 
this difficulty, but alſo all others which may ariſe concerning the difference and temper of the Sexes, the verſies follow- 
Nature and Effuſion of the ſeed, the quality and cauſes of Excretion of the Mothers bloud, the lawfulneſs ing. 

and errors of Conception, the manner and time oi Contormation, the Growth and encreaſe of the Infant, 
and how it exerciſeth the Naturall, Vitall, and Animall Functions; and finally, concerning the Nature, 
Differences, Times, and Cauſes of the Birth. 
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A Dilucidation or Expoſition of the Controverſies concerning 
the Hiſtory of the Infant, 


QUEST. I. 
Of the difference of the Sexes, 


Riſtotle in his Books of the Hiſtory and Generation of Creatures, doth often inculcate The neceſſity 
chat the difference of Sexes is moſt neceſſary unto perſect Generation, which is alſo ſuffi- of *b< ng 
| cicntly proved by the finall cauſe the moſt noble of all the reſt, moving the other cauſes, £'? 8 _ 
it ſelf remaining immoveable. For as in the ſeed of a Plant the power of the whole tree 
is potentially included and contained, which notwichſtanding never breaketh into act, 

unleſs that att be ſtirred up by the heat of the earth; Riglit ſo, the ſeeds of the Parents 

— containing in them the Idea or form of the ſingular parts of the hody, are never actuated, 
never exit their power and efficacie, unleis they be fown and as it were buried in the fruitfull Field or 
Garden & Nature, the Womb of the Woman. | 4 

It was thereſbre neceſſary that there ſhould be a double creature, one which ſhould beget in another, arid 
another that ſhould generate in it ſelf: the firſt we call a Male, the ſecond a Female. The Male is origi- What the 
nally the hotter, and therefore the firſt principle of the work, and beſides affordeth the greateſt part of the Male is. 
Formativepower or fatulty. The female is the colder, and atfordeth the place wherein the ſeed is concei- What the Fe- 
ved, and the matter whereby the concept ion is nouriſhed and iuftained, which matter is made of the crude nale is. 
and raw remainders of her own aliment. The place is the Womb, which by a naturall diſpofition Iooſen- 
eth the bonds wherein the ſpiritof the ſeed is fettered, and withal 49 add vigour and efficacy there- 
unto. For if the ſeed ſhould be powred into any other part of the it would not be as we uſe to ſay, 
Conceived, but putreſied; not preſerved, but corrupted. The matter whereby the ſeed is nourifhed is the 
Mothers bloud. The excrement or ſurpluſage rather the laſt aliment of the fleſhy parts. : 

This difference of the Sexes doth not make the effentiall diſtinctions ofthe creature;the reaſons are, Firſt, The difference 
becauſe (as Ariftatle ſaith in his ſecond Book De Generatione Animalium and the 4. chap. and in his 4. Book N nes 
De Hiſtoria Animalium and the 17. chap.) in all creatures there is not this diſtinction ordiverfity of Sexes. i 
Secondly, becauſe eſſentiall differeuces do make a diſtinction of kinds : now we know that the Male and 
Female are both of one kinde, and only differ in certain actidents. But hat theſe accidentall differences 
are is not agreed ' as yet: N 190 rally ix PI A 
ThePeripetetickchilnk that Nature ever intendeth the generation ofa Male, and that the Female is procte- 
ted by accident out of a weaker ſeed which is not able to attain the perfection of the male.W herefore Ariſtetle Ariſtot, Error: 
thinketh that the Woman or Female is nothing elſe but an error or aberration ofNature,which he calleth 
Texans by a Metaphor taken from Travellers which miſs of their way and yer at length attain their 
journeys end; yea he proceedeth further, and faith that the Female is a hy · work or prevarication, yea, the 
firſt Monſter in Nature. | & of | RI 1 ILEJ | 

Galen in the 6, and y. Chapters of his 14. Book De uſt Partium, following Ariſtotle ſomething too near, Galen; Error. 
writeth that the Formative power which is in the ſeed of man being but one, doth alwayes intend the ge- 
neration of one, that is, the Male but if ſhe erre from her ſcope and cannot generate a Male, then bringetn 
he forth the Female which is the firſt and moſt fimple imperſection of a Male, which theretbre he calleth a 
creature lame, occaſiomall and acceſſary, as if ſhe were not of the mein, but thaile by the bie. TL 

Now herein he puttethi the difference betwixt her and the Male, chat in Males the parts of Generation 
are without the in Females they lye witkin becauſe ofthe, weakneſß of the heat, which is not able to 
thruſt them forth; And therefore he {aith,thar the neck of the Womb ĩs nothing elſe but the virile Member 
turned inward, and the bottom of the womb nothing but the ſcrotum or coll inverted. pit tient e. Pie 

But this opinion of Galen, and Ariſtotle we. cannot approve. For we think that Nature aſwell intendeth iſproved, 
the Generation ofa Female as of a Male { and therefore it is unworthlly ſaid that ſhe is an Error or Mon- 
ſter in Nature. For the perfection of all naturall things is to be ed and meaſured by the end: now ft 
was neceſſary that Woman ſhould be ſo formed or elſe Nature muſt "miſſed of her ſcope, becanſe the 5 


intended a perfe& generation, which without a woman cannot be aceompliſhed. N 
| Ole 


—— 
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NG Gmilirade Thoſe things which Galen urgeth concerning the ſimilitude of the parts of generation or their di 

* their only in ſite = poſition, — do eſteem very abſurd. ; Sure we are that they ſavour little of 

Genitals. truth of Anatomy, as we have already proved in the Book going before; wherein we have ſhown how lit. + 
tle likeneſs there is betwixt the neck of the Womb and the yard, the bottom of it and the cod. Neither is the 
ſtructure, figure, or magnitude of the teſticles one and the ſame, nor the diſtribution and inſertion of the 
ſpermatick veſſels alike ; wherefore we muſt not think that the Female is an imperte& Male differing only 
in the poſition of the Genitals. ; a 

Neither yet muſt we think that the Sexes do differ in eſſential form and perfection, but in the ſtrudture and 

temperament of the parts of Generation. j | 

How the Sexes The Woman hath a Womb ordained by Nature as a Field or ſeed- plot to receive, conceive; and cheriſh 

are diſtingui- the ſeed; the temper of her whole body is colder then that of a man, .becauſeſhe was to ſuggeſt and mini- 

ſhed. ter matter for the nouriſhment ofthe Infant. And this way Ariſtotle in the ſecond Chapter of his firſt Book 
De generatione Animalium ſeemeth to incline, where he ſaith that the Male and Female do differ 4 wellin reſpec 
in ſenſe : In reſpe#, becauſe the manner of their generation is divers; for the Female generateth i : 
the Male not in himſelf but in the Female: In ſenſe, becauſe the parts appear other, and otherwiſe in the 
Sexes; The parts of the Female are the Womb and the reſt, which by a generall name are called matrices; 
the parts of a man are the virile Member and the Tefficles. And ſo much ſhall be ſufficient to have been ad- 
ded concerning the difference of the Sexes. But becauſe there is more difference of the Tempers in Men and 
Women, we will inſiſt ſomewhat more upon that point. 


* 


— — 


—_ 
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QUE Nr. II. Of the Temperament of Nomen, whether they are colder or better then Aen. 


>= Oncerning the Temperament of Men and Women there is a notable controverſie, which if I may 
take upon me to cenſure or arbitrate, I will briefly acquaint you with what I have gathered con- 
CSA2AY cerning this matter, out of the fountains of the Grecians, and Ciſterns of the Arabians. 

There are ſome which think that women are hotter then men: others on the contrary, that 
men exceed women in heat by many degrees: Neither of theſe opinions want patrons to defend them, nor 
reaſons to ſuftain and ſupport them. * FS 

Thar women If the Edicts of Hippocrates our Digator do ſtand for a Law, as truly they deſerve wel to do, then ſhal 

are hotter then part go to the wall; for in his firſt Book de morbis mulierum, he TY avoucheth that women are hotter 

men. men, his words are theſe: I ſay that the flefþ of a woman is more rare then that of a man. No rarity with the Philoſo- 

Hippocrates, phers is the work of heat, to wit, his ſecundary quality; as it is the property of cold to condenſe or thicken, 
lo it is the property of heat to rarifie or make thin. Again, in the ſame place he ſaith that the body of a wo- 
man draweth more ſuddenly and more abundantly the moiſture out of the belly, then the body of a man. 

Now we know that ſudden and aboundant traction is not accompliſhed without the help of notable 

heat, and therefore it is that Hippocrates in this 6: Section of his 6. Book Epidemion calleth carnes attraFrices, 
becauſe they are very hot. Finally, let us ſee what Hippocrates inferreth upon this rarity of the fleſh and 


ftrong attraction of moiſture. Ibe woman bath better bloud, and therefore is hotter then amen; what could he ſay 
more plainly? what more determinately ? | 

Reaſons for Of the ſame opinion was Parmenides as Ariſtotle reporteth in the 2.chap.. of his 2. Book de partibus Anime- 

this opinion. lium. But let us ſee how this opinion of * — may be eſtabliſhed by reaſon. 


| The Temper of the whole body is to be d according to the Temper of the principal parts, eſpeci- 
A ally of the Heart and the Liver and this we have from Galen in his Boak De — is, and De Atepar 
va, where he ſaith, Thoſe whoſe heart is hot, are alſo of « hot habit of body, unleſs there be ſome obſtacle in the Liver; 

ond Thoſe that bave bat Livers have alſo hot habits unleſs there be ſome repmgnancy in the Heart. But if both theſe bow- 

els do conſpire in the ſame Temper, then of neceſſity muſt the Temper of the whole body be like unto them; 


but the Heart and the Liver of women are hotter then of men; and therefore their whole bodies are alſo of 
a hotter 22 then mens. | 


That the 


art of a woman is hotter then the heart ofa man may thus be demonſtrated : the- temper of 

2 tran parts is eſpecially known by the ſtrength of their action; now the actions and faculties of 

then a mans, che heart are two, vital, as ſay the Phyfitians, and 2vu@ or Iraſeibilis, that is, the paſſion of anger, as ſay 
the Platoniſts. Both theſe are more operative and lively in a woman then in a man, The vitall Leaky ſhi- 
neth moſt evidently in the pulſe. | 

Nov the pulſes of women are more quick and frequent, of men more rare and ſlow, as Galen teacheth in 

the 9.chap. of his Book of pulſes ad Tyrones, and in the 2, chap. of his 3. Book de Cauſis pulſuum. That alſo 
Averroes affirmeth in the 4. colliget: and the 19. chap. But the frequency and ſwiftneſs oft the pulſe bewrayeth 
the ſtrength of the heat; for as it is the pr rty of cold to e the parts ſlaggiſh and dull in their moti- 
on; ſo heat moveth them brisk ly, and giveth them no reſt at all. ; 

Women ſooner The other faculty alſo of the heart which we called Iraſcibilis or the paſſion of Anger; of us know 

angry then hy wotull experience to be quicker and more vigorous in women then in men, for they are eaſily heated and 

men. upon ſleight cauſes; but Anger with Galen in his Book de Arte parva is a fign ofa hot heart. Hence it is that 
females are more bold and cruell then males. For Hunters affirm, that of Tygers, Bears, and Lions, the 
females are far ſiercer then the male. | . 

The Liver of That the Liver of a Woman is hotter then'the Liver of a Man may be ed by the ſame demonſtration. 

4 woman hot- The Naturall Faculty which hath his reſidence in the Liver andis divided into the increafing, nouriſhing, 


A womans the 


terthenofa + and POOP vertues, is ſtronger in a woman then in a man. For we fee that wenches grow faſter then 
man. boyes, become ſooner ripe, and yceld feed ſooner, which is the work of the generative Faculty, they are alſo 
The Piney, more wanton and laſcivious, as having the Teſticles hid within their bodies, by which they are heated. For 
N bourih- Galen ſaith, the Teſticles after the heart, Ire ar it were another beart of Natural beat. 4% Af i 
ingfaculry.. The nouriſtüng Faculty, which is a certain ſign of the heat of the Liver, is more perfect in a woman then 


k in 


— 


in a man, for theieiliyer engendreth more bloud; now fo much bloudd as we have, ſo much heat have we 
allo. Neither is this bloud of theirs of any hurtſull or ill quality, but only offen ſive in quantity. Beſide 
the habit ofthe Women is more fat, plump, and delicate £0 ice to and to feel, and al with 
"Finally. in women all the Animgll Faculties are moſt perfeR, their ſenſes moſt ſharp, their muſcles more The Animg!] 
nimble and deliver to move their joints, their memories more happy, their invention more ſubtile, their Faculty. 
words, which expreſs the conceit of the minde, more ple | nd abundant, and therefore Virgil expreſ- 
ſing the communication of the Gods, makes Jupiter begin and Venus to anſwer, but addeth : 

Jupiter ber pauc is, at non Venus aurea coſa = 

Paxcs nem. 2; | 

Thus in few words did Jupiter his royall ſentence end, 

But Venus fair in many more did thus hercauſe commend. | 

If therefore all the Facultics, Vital), Naturall, and Animall, are in Women more perfect then in Men, | 
who will deny but they are alſo hotter then men? Neither will we paſs over in filence that which Afacrg- Hacrobins] 
bis hath obſerved in the 7. Book of his Saturnalie, What time the bodies of men were burnt, to every ten mentheyp ut ul. 
the body of a woman, to make them the ſooner take fire. 

Theſe things are indeed probable, and covered over with a veil oftruth, which notwithſtanding if we That men ard 
weigh in the ballance of Philoſophy and of Phyfick, they will appear to be as light as vanity it ſelf; we bones then 
will theretore maintain the other opinion, that men are y hotter then women. And this we will women, 
confirm by ſtrong and ſubſtantial! reaſons, as alſo by authority of the beſt and moſt authentick Authors. 

There are very many things which will evince this truth, but theſe among the reſt. The principles of ae _ 
Geneneration ; the place in which and out of which theInfant is generated ; the Confirmation, the Mo- * — 
tion, the time of Birth, the Purgation after Birth, the Structure and Habit of all the parts, the manner of ate fetched. 
Diet, and courſe of life: And finally, the final yuh: All which we will briefly run through. : 

If we conſider the prineiples of Generation, Men are generated of hotter ſeed then Women. This hath * = . 
Hippocrates elegantly declared in his firſt Book de diets. For acknowledging a double or twofold kinde of Ec ** Bencra- 
ſeed in both Sexes, a Male feed and a Female, he concludeth that of the Male feed; that is the hotter and * 
more vigorous, a man is generated; out of the weaker a woman, Moreover, men are generated in a hotter The place of 
place. Hippocrates in the 48. Aphoriſm of the fift Section, faith, Male Infants are born on the right fide, fe- Conception, 
males on the left. Now we know the right fide is hotter then the left by reaſon of the Liver. For the heart 
is indifferent and in the very midſt, eſpecially the Baſis thereof which is the hotteſt part. N — 7 

Ne ither are Males generated only in the right fide, but alſo out of the right fide. For ſo faith Hippo» 1 — lace out 
crates in his Books Epidemien, when a man begins to grow luſtfull, if his right Teſlicle ſwell, he will In —— _ 
a man child, if his left a woman. And thence alſo itis that he calleth _ teſticle Maſculum the Male, ceived. 
and the left Famineum the Female, becauſe the feed of the one is very hot and exquiſitly boiled and made of 
the pureſt.bloud, that of the other colder and thinner, having much whay in it becauſe ofthe originall of 
the left ſpermaticall vein out of theemulgent. This the Country men know full well, and therefore when 
they would have Cow-calves, they tye the right teſticle of the Bull, that the feed may iflue only from the 
left: which they learned, or might have done, from Hippocrates in his Book De ſuper fatat ione, where he ſaith, 

When you would engender a Female, ty the right teſticle of the Male, when a Male, tye the left. 

If we reſpect the wmny, or conformation of both the Sexes, the Male is ſooner perſected and particula- T Con Gr 
ted in the womb, for he is accompliſhed the thictieth, the Female not betore the 40. day, as we have before mition. © 
noted out of Hippocrates in his firft Book de di ata, de natura pueri, and Epidemian: but conformation is the 
work of heat. So likewiſe the Male is moved ſooner, that is, the third month, the Female later, that is, the 
fourth; beſide, the motions of the Male are more frequent and more violent, all which are manifeſt ſigns 
of an aboundant heat. Add hereto that the male born the ſeventh month commonly ſurviveth, the Female 
ſeldom or never. | | 

That alſo which is avoided after che Infant is born into the world called Lochia doth teſtific the heat The Lochia 
of a nale child, forthe woman which is delivered ofa Female is longer in her purgations,ofa Male ſhorter, 
becauſe the Male being horter ſpendeth more of the bloud gathered together in the womb. This Hippocrates 
teacheth in plain terms in his Book de morbis mulierum, After the birth - maid (faith he) the ingeſt purgation 
22 42 0 but after the birth of a knave- chili (ſo our Fathers called a Male) the purgation laſteth at the longeſt 

i thirtie dqhet. | | 
If weconfider the habit and ſtructure ofthe parts of both Sexes: you ſhall ſinde in men more figns ofheat The habit and 
then in women, The habit ofa woman isfatter, looſer, and ſofter ; but fat is not generated but by a weak ſtructure. 
heat, women are alſo ſmooth without hair. The fleſh of men is more ſolid, their veſſels larger, their voice 
baſer : now it is heat which amplifieth and enlargeth, as cold ſtraightneth and contracteth. 

A woman faith Hippocrates in the 43, Aphoriſmof the 7. Section, is not Ambi dextra, that is, cannot uſe 
both hands as well as one, becauſeſhe wanteth heat to ſtrengthen both ſides alike. . 

In diet alſo, that is, in the cuſtome and uſage of their lives in meat and drink and ſuch like, men appear to The diet} 
behotter then women. | | 

Hippocrates in his firſt Book de diets, Men: do live « more Lebiriows lifes and eat more ſolide meats then women, that 
they mey gather great r beat and became dryer, womens food is more moiſt ; and befide they live an idle and ſedentary 
lik, pricking ing tor the moſt part upon a clout. 1 8 7] ed 
Finally, toall theſe we may add the neceſſity of the Finall cauſe, which is in Naturall things the chief of The final 


Diei. 10) 


all cauſes: It behoved therefore that man ſhould be hotter, becauſe his body was made to labour & ule, 


will drive a woman as we ſay out of her little wits. The woman was ordained to receive and conceive the 
feed of the man, t bear ani rd ig veto and. Arr ir yer pes delight and re- 
weh her huibandfort · ſwunk with labour w eee. 

zorg 
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travell, as alſo that his minde ſhould be ſtout and invincible to undergo dangers, the only hearing whereof 6 0 k 
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eder body Ts fore Imooch and dchcnte, made eſpecially for pleaſute, ſo that whoſoerer uſeth chem for — 
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other doth atmdſt'abtiſe them. 6 Semin > * * —* 
The Sonclu- Wherefore wecondlide; that if you reſpetct the n the place, conſormation, mo- 


Gon. tion, birth, purgations after birth, the habit of the whole body, the ſtrutture ot the parts, the manner 
order of lite, and the ſmall cauſe ol Creation, you ſtiall find chat in all cheſe reſpects a man is hotter 2 
5 a woman, AT 13:8 1 PEO | „ea. 143 von ee 
Authorities to If ous adverſaries will not yeeld to all theſe demonſtrative nent, let them at leaſt give credence ti 
prove men the whole Family of the Grreians both Philoſophers and Phyſitians. 60 2 519 Ukl 
— This Hippocrates, before the birth or incarnation as we may ſay of Philoſophy; with a divine ſpirit de- 


Ap pocraeti. Jareth, not darkly and obſcurely, but in plain term, in his firſt Book de di ta, after this manner. Gem- 


rally and univerſally men are botter and dryer them women, (for ve infift upon mankinde) and women moiſter and colder 

Ariſtotle, then men. That Genius andinterpreter of Nature * in his Book of the length and ſbortueſs of life, ſaith, 
that men live longer then women becauſe they are hotter. In hĩs third Book departibus — men are ſtronger 
and more couragious. In the firſt and eight Chapters of the firſt Book of his Politicks, men in all ations 
are more excellent then women; ſurely becauſe oftheir heat from whence cometh the ſtrength of the fatul 
ties. And in the 29. Problem of the 4. Section, he enquireth why men in winter are more apt for Venus and 
women in ſummer, heanſwereth, becauſe men who are hotter and dryer are in Summer ſpent as it were and 
broken; and women in winter becauſe they are cold and moiſt and have little ſtore of heat, and their hu« 
morsas it were frozen or curdled, not fluxible and moving. 3» 

Gelen in a thouſand places eſtabliſheth this truth, but eſpecially, in the 6.chap.of his 14. Book de uſu par- 
tium, where he ſaith that women are more imperfe& then men, becauſe they are colder, For indeed ot all 
qualities heat is the moſt operative. 

The concluſi- Hence therefore we conceive that it is manifeſt to all men who lit to underſtand the truth, that men are 
on, univerſally hotter then women, and thatthoſe that maintain the contrary are Apoſtates from the ancient 
and authentick Philoſophy. But becauſe we may ſeem not fully to ſatisſie men by our reaſons and autho- 
ritics, uuleſs we anſwer the arguments brought and urged on the contrary part, we will a little pain our 
ſelves and the Reader to anſwer them in order, 
— to the Jo begin therefore with the authority of Hippocrates, becauſe it isa kind of wickedneſs not to ſubſerſbe 
uchorities. unto this Father of Pkyſick, we will interpret his words by their forte or power. | 
Hippocrates Whereas therefore he faith, that a Woman hath rarer kind of fleſh then a man, we anſwer, that he uſeth the 
expounded, word Rare abuſively or at large for that which is lax and ſoft, not for that which is porous, For if we ſo 
underſtand it, the body of a man is more rare, that is; more porous and open, and therefore they ſweat 
more freely and more cafily. And that this is Hippocrates meaning, we appeal unto himſelf in his-Book of 
Glandules, where he faith, Ir is therefore manifeſt that the Cheſt and Papi, and the whole body of a man is lax and ſoft. 
And a little above, A mans body is full, and like a cloth, thick and tight both to ſee to and to fei to; but woman is rare, 
and lax, and moiſt, beth to ſee to and to feel to. Now laxity argueth a defect of heat which is not able to boll and 
diſſolve the ſuperſſuous moiſture; on thecontrary, eld and faſtneſs of the fleſh ariſeth from the per- 
— ſect aſſimilat ion of well boiled and reſolved Aliments, yet is it alſo rare, that is, porous. Wherefore ſeeing 
the fleſu of men is more ſolid then that of the woman, it followeth neceſſarily that they are alſo hotter. 

And whereas Hippocrates ſaith, that women draw more al iment then men: . healſo abuſeth the word Tra- 
dien for that which is to receive and contain. For the body bf a woman being looſer and as it were ſpongy, re- 
ceiveth and containeth a greater Gm of bloud. And that this is Hippocrates meaning, I gather from the 

An excellent Context of the place cited. For he illuſtrateth his opinion by an elegant ſimilitude. If {faith he) you lay 
ſimilitude. cut all night upon the ground the like weight of wool, and a well woven cloth, you ſhall finde in the 
morning the wool to weigh heavier then the cloth, becauſe it hath ſucked up more moiſture:; ſo it is rea- 
ſonable that the lax and looſe fleſh of women doth receive and retain a greater quantity of bloud then the 
ſolid fleſh of a man. 3 N | . 0 
A place of And whereas in the ſame place it followeth that the bloud of a woman is hotter then the blond of a 
Hipprcrares man, and therefore a woman of a hotter temper then a man; that 'wethink is crept into Hippocrates text, 
corrupted, - being added by ſome Novice ſcribe. And thus that great learned man Lyudoview Duretus underſtandeth Hip- 
Duretus, pocrates and conceiveth of this corrupted place; as alſo Ehriſtophorut « Veiga in his Commentaries upon Hip- 
3 _ _ Lee ctes Prognoſticks. Wherefore we cannot admit of Cordew his interpretation, who thinketh that the 
nien of bloud ſuppreſſed, becauſe tranſpiration is hindred, attaineth an 2 Aguiſſ heat, and ſo becometh 
the corrupted hotter then the bloud of men. For then we muſſ needs accuſe Hippocrates of folly, (which were a kind ofblaſ- 
place rejected · Phemy) becauſe he compareth a ſick woman with a ſound ae. But if you compare the bloud of 
both Sexes diſeaſed, the heat of a man will certainly be more intenſe then that of # woman, becauſe it is 
Averrhoen. joined With ſiccity. Now ficcity (faith AverrhoesY the file of heat: And thus we ſuppoſe that we ba ve ſatis- 
fed the authorities out of Hippocrates, Now let us weigh the arguments with as much diligence az - 
we may. . . 4 ö Ln : 
Anſwer to the Wamens pulſes are more frequent and ſwift, therefore they are hotter ; for theſwiftneſs or frequency of 
former Argu- the pulſe cometh from heat. We anſwer, that their pulſes are more quick and frequent, not becauſe of the 
ment. abundance of heat, but becauſe of the ſtraightneſs of their organt. For the Arteries being ſmall and narrow, 
and oppreſſed with abundance of crude and cold humers, could not beſo extended and dilated ay in men; 
Why Women wherctore the neceſſity of life maketh recompence in the quickneſs and frequeney of che pulſe; Nature provis 
bayequick ding for her ſelf one way, when ſhe cannot another. But the pulſes ofmen are ftrongand g cby reaſon 
Pulſes. of os ſtrength - the Faculty, becauſe a great Artery may be extended into all dimenſions Chic 3 ſmall 
VvVellell cannde be., 0 27; ,: 5 1 Nuit Hen bon ut 200 a EATS 
That which is objeded concerning the two faculties of the heart, the Iraſcibileand the courage, we thus 
diſſolye: In|Higpecratesand Galen 2 buds, 'that is, Tratimidis and 1, Anger nd W cath FO e 
ſtind things, Anger is a diſeaſe ofa weak minde which cannot moderate it ſelf hut tveaſily inhamed, uch 
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in women, children, and weak and cowardly men; and this we term frerfulneſs or pertiſhneſs : bur 


ch is Ir belongs to ſtout and therefore H eth Achi - 
Wrath whi renne ) 85 re Hemer call Illes Anger, tan 


0 Godldeſs fng the fixed rage of Peleus wratbſul! Son. ts | 

And Galen in his ſecond Commentary upon the firſt Book Epidemion, oppoſeth #5vWure Tracundes, angry n, 
men, dH to wrathfull men; becauſe theſe latter are of a manly courage and contemners of baſe things, 
the former are faint-hearted or white-livered as we uſe to term them- And the of theſetwo ſorts is 
very different 3 for thoſe that are angry,pettiſh, fretfull, or wantle, chaſe you whi you will call them, are 
cold; but thoſe that are wrathfull are hot. If therefore women be Notkthrown or eaſily moved off the 
hindges, that they have from their cold temper and from the impetencie and weakneſs of their mind, be- 
cauſe they are not able to lay a law upon themſelves. 

And whereas Galem in his Book de arte parva makerh 3ZvTvpic to be a fign of a hot heart, he abuſeth the Cn interq 


d. For Hi ein the fourth Section ofthe fixt Book Epidem. maketh it a of a cold habit in ex- Pe | 
pref words, wherche — he that have bot bellies have but cold fleſh, ſuch are thin 2 veinie, and ifvSvubricys, 72 
that is, angry or fretfull. Women therefore are peeviſh creatures moſt-what, but nothing ſtout or ſtrong-hear- 


though their ſtomacks be good. Hippocrates in his Book de morbis virginum, hath this ſaying, «wperigt 
i eee eee of en abjefy minde. n 

And whereas they contend that among ravemous Creatures the Females are moſt fierce, we ſay that the Why adi 
love they bear to their young addeth ſpirits and courage unto them, and therefore that is rather to be ac- . here. 
counted woodnels then fortitude. There are ſome creatutes which becauſe of their giddy madneſs make 
4 ſhew of generofity, as the Female Elephant: ſome alſo there are in whom the fear of a worſe condition 
begetteth boldneſs, ſuch are Panthers. In a Dog partly his truſtineſs to his Maſter, partly his envy makerh 
him fierce. We ſay therefore that Females are more churliſh and fierce, but nor ſtouter or ſtronger hearted. 

That which is objected concerning the trength of their natural l faculties is of all the reſt the moſt frivo- 
lous and vain. 

They ſay that women grow faſter and do ſooner generate, and therefore they are hotter ; but we ſay Why women 
that theſe are demonſtrative fignes of a cold rament. For therefore they grow faſter and in- = * r & 
gender ſooner, becauſe their end is nearer, for that the principles of their life is weaker, For as a ſhort diſ- 1 ner 
caſe which we call Acute, doth ſuddenly run through his four times; the beginning, the encreaſe, the 
height, and the deelination, ſo that one time overtaketh another; ſo women being of a ſhorter le then 
men, becauſe they are colder, they ſooner grow women, and fo alſo ſooner grow old then men. And 
hereto ſubſcribeth Ariſtotle in the 6. chap. of his 4. Book de generatione Animalium, where he ſaith, That «ll 
things that are leſs and weak as well in the works of Art as of Nature, ds ſooner attain unto their end. 

That Femeles are more wanton and lant then Males,we think happeneth becauſe of the impotency of yy feriales 
their minds; for the imaginations of luſtfull women are like the imaginatibns of brute beaſts which have urs lakiviens 
no repugnancy or contradiction of reaſon to reſtrain them. So brutiſh and beaſtly men are more laſcivioug g 
not becauſe they are hotter then other men, but becauſe they are brutiſh. Beaſts do couple not to ingender 
but to ſatisſie the ſting of luſt, wiſe men — they might not couple. 

That womens teſticles are hidden within their bodies is alſo an argument of the coldneſs of their tem- 
per, becauſe they want heat to thruſt them forth. Vet for all this we do not ſay that women do generate 
more then men, for my want the matter and the ſpirit. Indeed they have more bloud as we ſaideven now, 
and that is by reaſon of their cold Temperament which cannot difcufs the reliques of the Aliment; adde 
hereto that the bloud of women is colder and rawer then the bloud of metz. We conclude therefore that 
univerſally men are hotter then women, males then females, as well in regard of the Naturall temper, as 
that which is _— by diet and the courſe of life. ' | | 

But now I had need hereto eng for my (elf for ſpeaking ſo muck of womens weakneſs ; but they 
muſt attribute ſomething to the heat of diſputation, moſt to the current atid ſtream of our Authors, leaſt of 
all to me who will be as ready in another place to flouriſh forth their 'commendations as I am hereto knd- 
dle over their naturall im ions. | | 1 41 
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QUEST. III. bat Seed is. | 


Aving thus diſcourſed of che difference of the Sexes the firſt thing neceſſary to Generation, it fols 
loweth that we intreat of the Seed which is the immediate matter of the ſame. To this com. 
mon place we may well give the fame « 1% which Homer was wont to give to thoſe placeg 
which were ſituated under mountains, which he calleth mavn/arg, that is, having many ſprigs 
© of living water. For I doubt not bat the Reader ſhal finde it full of pleaſure and contentment, 
full of variety and of pleaſant Philoſophical! flowers, efpeclally if Tea acquit my ſelf well in gathering 
them, and if they loſe not their verdure and favour now tranſplanted into a ſtrange foil. That I may 
Gal Fe every thing in order, it will not beamifs firſt to inform you what the word it ſelf in the oris 
Ter i ina, ſemen and genitura, Seed and Geniture, among Phyfitians are taken for one and the ſame; 
Hippocretes int ituled his Book of Seed D. And Galen his mg . And Hippocrates in many pla- Ar _ 
kw Fe nog calleth it e 3 BY e 11/9) argue 5 ego, x; 0s 7h = ocrarer, 

los, e is & in amen ſo in a woman male and female Seed. And Galen in his Commentary upon the & 
62. Aphoriſm of the firſt SeQtion ifg-rdfe, $ 29rd ele, Pe call Seed Sent Hippoerded alſo for Nom 203 iy 
fame uſerh 20 in his ſecond Book de Morbis. But Galen in his Commentarle In x.Froguſt. diftinguiſheth © * 

a cen vg) and avppe, where he ſaith that eis fignificrh rather the excretion of Seed.  Ariftetle in the 18. 

Chap. of his firſt Book De Generatione Animaliiom, putteth a difference between Geniture and Seed, as if Geniture 
Were en: imperſerpon, an imperſect thing, aud aye one principle of Generation, but Seed perfect, . 


— 
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frequent and in mpte Ordinary; aue. 
H ppocr ue. he nature of Seed no man that 
Plato, calleth it, The beſt and ſtronge#? part of that humour which is conta 
Alcmem. ..iz; thebeſt and moſt laudable,bloud. 
Eyicurus. of the Brain. Zens Critic, The'ſpiri | 
A definition Epicurus, A fragment of the Soul and the Body. So 
of the anc» mjſture able to move it 
cents, 
2 out of a matter, but as out of an 7 Principle. But it ſeemeth to us that none of all theſe do iufficiently ex- 
Al diſallowed, preſs the nature of Seed. The 


hope and abſolute in all his members and parts, which is this; 
A perfect de- Seed is a moiſt, [pumons or frothy and white body, made of the permiſtion of the in 4 
finition of fluent or errant [pirits, boiled and laboured only by the vertue of the Teſticles, and that for the perfect generation of « Cres 
ſeed. ture. We already in this Book a little before examined the fingular particles of this definition; which we 
ſhall not therefore need to run over again; here we wil only proſecute a little more curiouſly the matter 
of Seed. | « ej | 2 N VT } { 
— — 5 of We therefore ſay that there is a double matter of Seed, che Excrement of the laſt Aliment, and Spirits. That 
this firſt matter is an Excrement, Ariſtotle proveth by an elegant induction on this manner, Wh is 
contained in the body either is a part of the body, or an Aliment; or a Colliquation, or an Excrement: 
Seed is not a part of the body, nor an Aliment, nora Colliquation, and therefore an Excrement. It is not 
a part, becauſe whilftit remaineth in us there is nothing made of it, neither hath the body any uſe eſpeci- 
ally of the matter of it. Add hereto, that if it were a part, ſo often as it is loſt the creature ſhoulſlbe- 
come maimed, | 1 | | 
No Aliment. This not an Aliment, for then it ſhould not be ayoided: much leſs is it a Colliquation, ſor —_ 
No Colliqua- tion is a thing beſide Nature, Sced is truly natural], yea, the quinteſſence of the Nature of man. Thoſe 
tion · things that are fat are moſt ſubject to Colliquation or melting but we know that fat men have leaſt quan- 
tity of Seed. Moreover, Colliquation As + made of any moiſtarein any part of the body, but the Seed 
hath his own determinate and limited ſeat wherein it is contained. Colliquatlon is alwayes hurtful, but 
the avoiding of Seed is ſometimes very profitable. |. j 62 1400 E 
But an excres . It Femaineth therefore that Seed muſt needs be an excrement. But what manner of excrement is it? In 
8 all Creatures that bring forth their young alive there is a double exerement: The one naturall and prof- 
Excrements table, the other unproſitable. The firſt is profitable either to nouriſh ſome part, or to proereate, conceive 
double. and breed up the young, as Galen teacheth in his Commentary upon the 39.,Aphoriſm of the ſiſt Section; 
the other cannot be aſſimilated becauſe it is of a diſſimilar ſubſtance. The firſt is called an Excrement only 
by reafon of the abounding quantity thereof. The ſecond is noxious and hurtfull even in * alſo. 
What is'a pre- The CHlus which is made in the ſtomach is acceptable even to the ſtomach which is pained about the con- 
© able erde. Cting thereof, hut at lengch it is thruſt down into the gut as an over- plus ox ſuperfluityzſo that which was 
ue an excrement to the ſtomach becometh to the Liver an Aliment. The Liver being ſatisſied and glutted with, 
How erery bloud, drives that which remaineth as a ſurpluſage into the great veins, ſo the excrement, that Is, the ſuper- 
part miniſter- ffülty of the Liver, becometh a convenable * for the particular parts. The parts both fleſhy. and ſolid 
eth 288 when they are ſatisfied with bloud, do leave that which remaineth in the veins ; theſe reliques are by little & 
1 little drawn by the teſticles and at length are converted into the nature of Seed, And for this cauſe the Scedis 
How ſeed be- called an excrement of the laſt concoction, becauſe it is generated out of the remainders of the laſt Aliment. 
comes white. Fhat remainder is bloud, not changed or whitened by the ſolid parts, for the ſeed hath his whiteneſs on 
from the ſpermaticall veſſels and the Teſticles; but red and pure bloud derived from the trunk of the hol- 
low vein into the ſpermaticall yeins, An argument hereof is, becauſe children and decrepit old men do not 
yeeld feed, for that in them there is no over · plus left ; and ſuch wantons as do too immoderately datisfi, 
their inordinate contupiſcence do often yeeldBloudy ſeed, becauſe it is not altered by the ſpermatick yel* 
1. . : PAYS 


ſels and the teſticles. 8 Fas SHE „ eee 
The ſecond There is another matter of the ſeed far more noble which makerh it prolificall or fruitfull, and that is 
2 of the Spirits brought unto it by the ſpermaticall arteries; which being, ficry and aery ſubſtances wandring and 


courfihg about the whole body, do contain in themſelves the Idas or form of the particular parts. Neither 
do theſe Spirits only contain the form of the Sexes, but alſo:71u mie lun fuers the farall nectſſity of lifs 
1 Wie . we have the 28 offite, Kom thence alſo we have the neceſſity * 
n regard of theſe Spirits the Seed is called an efficient and a formall principle. For the Spirit is the 
immediate and Po c bi ee Nature, whereby the noble Architect, that is, the Soul; 
3 Membranes, produceth and ed 1 paſſages, and by a kind of puſling ſuſflation per- 
rn NN ONS OT na IP eg (vu 
The double Ibis therefore js the double matter of ſeed;bloud and ſpirits. Hende it is that among he Philoſopers the 
nature of ſced. Seed ãs eſteemed't aye a double Nature; one airy 1 or frothy 3˙ mes wateriſn and 2 
For in that the Seeds iry it is never congealed or frozen, and in that it is wateriſh, it is no ſooner ont of 
his own veſſels but melteth, rhe" Aries | ing vaniſhed which did unite his parts. Am 2530.06 
Now? geo nd are ſore hic; affirm that ſeed is only wateriſh, becauſethe colour Wr e 
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alſo the conſiſtence when ĩt hath been but alittle time gut of the veſſels z we will againſt them oppoſe Ari.. How ſeed and 
tle who diſputeth this very point in the ſecond chapter of bis ſecond Book de Fe Animal ium, where ter difter, 
fo aich, chat the natures of water and ſeed are very dlfferent, for water by heat becometh not thick as ſeed . Hotli. 
doch. All wateriſh thing by cold are congealed,ſeed is made more fluid. And in the.51. Problem of the firſt | 
Section he ſaich, that the Secd is like to Phlegm and Water, not in nature but only in colour. But we 
oceed. | | 
* This double matter is ming led in theſe Labyrinths in which the vein openeth into the artery, and the 
artery into the vein by a won erfull inoculation, ſo that of two there becometh one veſſell; an Emblem An Embl 
of the holy mixtion of ſeeds in Matrimony. For as of two veſſells a yein and an artery there is made one of parrimeny; 
veſſel), ſo of adouble matter bloud and ſpirits there is made one ſeed, and of two feeds the Males and the * 
Females one Iufant, and of two parents the husband and the wife one body. | 4 | 
The bloud and the ſpirits being thus mingled do atrain in the preparing veſſcls a xudinzent of feed, not How this mix- 
ſo much by the inbred power or faculty of the veſſels themſelves, as by an irradiation er beaming influence ture becometh 
they have from the teſticles. Finally, in any ay mis and the teſticles the ſeed is boiled by their proper ſeed, 
and ingenit vertue, whoſe ſubſtance is rare, ſpongy and friable; and from theſe it is derived into the eja- 
culatory veſſels as an over- plus and peculiar excrement of the teſtieles. From whence it is maniteft that 
fruitfull and prolificall ſeed ifſucth only out of the teſticles, not from the whole body, as we ſhall further 
prove in our next exerciſe. - 


— — 
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QUEST. IV. #hether ſeed fall from al! the parts of the body. 
t 941 : | \ 

Ethinks now I ſee a fair and large field befare me, wherein I mayexſpaciate and diſport my ſelf a The old and 
little, not reſtraining my diſcourſe within thoſe narrow cancels wherein I have formerly con- received opi- 
fined it It was a common receiyed opinion in old time, chat the ſeed did flow from all parts of nion. 
the body. This Hipecrates avoucheth in his Book de genitura, de morbo ſacro, or of the Epilepfic, Hippocrates 
and de dere, 4quis & locis, for there he ſaith, That ſeed i ſueth from all moiſture which is contained inthe x 
body. And in another lace, Seed falfeth from ali the parts, ſound ſeed 7 ſound parts, and aer ech frem diſeaſed 
parts. Hence it is, that lame men beget lame children, bald men bald children, ſplenetick men 3 
children afflicted with the ſplcen. . is confirmed by four reaſons. Firſt becauſe, in the act of Confirmed jby 
Generation or Copulation the whole body is delighted and as it were ſtupeſied with an extaſie of pleaſure, four reaſons, 
or if you will, ſuffereth a pleaſant Convulfion, Whence it was that coition is called parvs Epilepſia, a light 
fit of che Falling · ſickneſs, as we ſaid even nx. 

The ſecond reaſon is, becauſe the child beareth the character of the fathers imperfections: Bald men, 
bald children; Lame men, lame children; and ſo likewiſe in all the Cenſe of Hereditary diſeaſes. 

Thirdly, becauſe thoſe that are immoderate in the uſe of Venus do waſte and conſume all the parts of 
their bodies. Finally, becauſe children do reſemble their parents in all parts of their bodies. There is an An ejegant 
elegant Hiſtory ot a Boy in Chalcedon, who bare in his right arm from his birth certain marks which were Hiſtory, 
ſeated betore in his Fathers right arm alſo. | | 

But this opinion is gain - ſaid and diſproved by Ariſtotle in the 17. and 18. chapters of his 1.Book de gene- 4rifforte. 
ratione Animaltum, and that with weighty arguments which we lift not here tranſcribe, . Fernelius alſo in the Ferneluu. 
7. Book of his Phy/iologia and the 2. chap. addeth other reaſons, to which we refer the ſtudious Reader. It 
ſhall ſaffice us in this place to anſwer the former arguments. | 5 r 

The argument drawn from the univerſall pleaſure and tickling delight of the whole body is of no force; The former 
for even in itching the whole body is tickled, though only one part itcheth. Moreover, if the pleaſure were arguments 
therefore coriceived becauſe the feed floweth from the whole body, it ſhould not be perceived in all the aniwered. 
body at once but by degrees, firſt in one part then in another as the ſeed fell from this or that part. For 
we cannot wr er that in one moment of time ſeed is derived from all the parts into the teſticles, and ſo 
into the cjaculatory veſſels, We therefore acknowledge another cauſe of that pleaſure whereby the Why all rhe 
whole body is delighted in coition, to wit, the high heat, frothineſs and aboundant ſpirits of the Seed; body is cidkled 
for that ſeed ſo qualified, as it ticklet the parts of Generation which are of exquifite ſenſe. with his ſul - on. 
dain motion, it draweth the whole body into a ſympathy and conſent with them. For as if a Membrane 
be affected any way with pain, all the Membranes of the body conceive a ſenſe of dolour therewith : 
7 e Membrane is tickled, the whole body receiveth a ſenſe of delight and is likewiſs moved 
therewith. | 

That lame men beget lame children, or maimed maimed, is not perpetually true, for we ſee oftentimes 
that lame men beget jperfe& children, and hee that wanteth a joint, begetteth a child with all his 
joints. 
That in immoderate coitlon the whole body is reſolved and conſumed, happeneth becauſe the remain- 
ders of the Aliment and the ſpirits are in ſuch men exhauſted, whereof when the parts are defrauded, then 
they muſt of neceſſity waſte and conſume. And therefore Avicen ſaith that the great expence of ſeed wa- 
ſteth he body forty times ſo much as the expence or loſs of bloud, if the loſs of them both be propor- 
tionable. | : | | 

Finally, that which they obtrude concerning the likeneſs of children to their parents belongeth to a' 
higher contemplation, and ſhall be diſputed at large by and by in a more convenient place; yet thus much 

the mean time we ſay for anſwer, that the fimilitude they ſpeak ofproceedeth not ſo much from the craſs 
and thick matter of the ſeed, as from the formative faculty ſeated in the particular parts, and communica- 
ted to the teſticles, and at length to the ſeed by the influent Spirits which are ncar of kin unto thoſe 
which have their perpetuall refidence in the parts of the body. | 

We therefore do proteſt againſt that old errour as a be f rudiment received from hand to hand among 
the Ancients, that the ſeed falleth from all the parts of the bc. Mn | 


Some 


_ 


l 


Anochet opi- Some there are who derive the greateſt part of the Seed from the Brain and the ſpinal marrow. ' This oi. 


nion of thoſe nionof theirs 1 will ill uſtrate by authorities, examples and reaſons. The authority is that of Hp | 


that derive the in his Book de genitura, where he faith, that the ſeed is diffuſed out of the Brain into the Loins & the! 
ſee from rhe 2 — thence into che Kidneys, from the Kidneys it attaineth through the midſt of the telle 
— to to the privie parts. In his Book te Natura oſſum, he writeth that che Jugular veins proceed from both fides 
prove ic. of the head into the teſticles, and thither convey the ſeed, wherefore from the Brain to the teſticles, Hip. 
crates ſheweth a double way, the ſpinall marrow, and the veins behinde the ears. | | ; 
Plato in his Times defineth ſeed to be A defluxion of the ſpinall marrow. Alcmean, A ſmall portion of the bjain, 
whence it is that the common people think that the brains and marrow of the bones do engender much 
10 he confirmation of this opinion, there are elegant Hiſtories in Hippocrates Book de s & loc 
iRories, - For the confirmation o opinion, are elegant | aere, aqui⸗ A 
_ The firſt is of ſuch men as were Alled uexexripant, the other of the Scyrhians, 
Macrecepha li There were in times paſt among the inhabitants of Europe certain men called Meacrocepbali who were had 
what they are. in great eſteem, whoſe heads were long, and ſuch were accounted noble and generous ſpirits. And there. 
fore the Nurſes were wont to preſs the tender heads of Infants and to lengthen them with ſwathas, till at 
length thoſe that by cuſtom and conſtraint had long heads, begat children with long heads naturally and 
.conformation without any conftraint at all. 


The Scythians TheScythians having no skill at all in our kinde of Horſe- manſhip, and riding without ſtirrups, grey 


grew 
cut the veins all of them almoſt to be troubled with the Hip-gawt or Sciatica, which diſeaſe to cure, they cauſed the veing 
behinde the hehinde their cars to be opened, which being cut aſunder they after proved barren, and-ſome thought this 
ears, came to paſs becauſe the cicatrice or ſcar cloſed up the way of the ſeed deſcending from the Brain. To which 


conceit a wiſe Lawyer, it may be, allading, wrote that Theeves ſhould have their ears cut off; leſt thy 


ſhould beget young Theeves. They conclude therefore that the greateſt part of the fruittull and beſt con- 

cocted ſeed talleth from the Brain and ſpinall marrow. This alſo may be confirmed by ſome fleight 

reaſons. | | 
Reaſons to In coition the Braine is chiefly affected; next the ſpinall marrow and the Veines; and of- 
confirm this tentimes, as Hippocrates obſeryeth in his Bookes Epidemian; and Lib. De Internis Aﬀetiionibus , upon 


© — os immoderate uſe of Venw there followeth Tebes dorſalis a conſumption of the marrow of the 


. | 
A ſtory out of Albertus Mag nus maketh mention of a petulant and laſcivious Stage-player, whoſe head when he wa 
Albertus Mag, dead was opened, and there was found but a little part of his Brain lets, the reſt forſooth was conſumed 
upon harlots. Adde hereto, that upon immoderate uſe of women followeth baldneſs; now baldneſs we 
know cometh from the want of a hot and fatty moiſture, which kind of moiſture is ſpent in coition. And 
Ariſtotle ſaĩth that no man growes bald before he have known the uſe of Venus. is was often caſt in 
Ceſart diſgrace rh teeth when he triumphed over the Gals: Citizens keep up your wives, for we bring home « bald Letcher, 
And theſe are the authorities, hiſtories and reaſons whereby ſome are perſwaded to think that the ſeed flow- 
eth from the head unto the teſticles : concerning this matter we will be bold to ſpeak freely. 
Hippocrates I confeſs that Hippocrates had a moſt happy and divine wit, which, as ſaith Macrebias, would never deceive 
| commendati- amy man, nor could it ſelf be deceived. Yet herein he hath need to be excuſed, and no marvell ; for in his age the 
ons. ge Art of diſſection was but rude, ſcarcely known to any man, and therefore it is that many of his ſayings 
* l concerning Anatomy we cannot either underſtand or give conſent unto. Sure we are that there are no mani- 
digecions. feſt or conſpicuous paſſages as yet found from the Brain and Spinall marrow to the teſticles, unleſs happily 
ſome ſmall nerves which carry only ſpirits but are not capable of feed : neither yet do we ſinde any 4464 
ches derived to the teſticles from the externall jugular veins, unleſs as all the yeins of the body are conti- 
nued one with another: we therefore cannot conceive how thick and well laboured ſeed ſhould paſs into 
the teſticles from thoſe veins which-run behinde the ears. | 
How the Scy- The Story ofthe Scythians which they object, who barren upon the cutting of the veins behinde 
chians become their ears, is of no force; for they underſtand not aright the cauſe of barrenneſs. Some think chat the cica· 
barren. trice or ſcar which grew upon the wound did ſhut up the wayes of the ſeed. Avicen thinketh that it came 
to pals becauſe the deſcent of the Animal! ſpirit was intercepted ; others think that the arteries were cut aud 
ſo the paſſage of the vitall ſpirit hindered : but theſe are fond affertions and favour little of an mo 
in Anatomy; for thoſe veins and arteries which lye behinde the ears are externall veſſels. There are 
larger veſſels internall, which run into the brain through the holes of the skull, by which as by riverets the 
brain is watered,and by which rather then by theſe outward which touch not the brain at all, the ſeed ſhould 
fall from the head. Bur let us grant that the ſeed falleth through theſe outward veins ; ſhall we think that 
aſcar will hinder the paſſage, orinterclude the wayes of the ſeed and the ſpirits? by no means. For ifthic 
bloud floweth and returneth through theſe veſſels notwithſtanding thoſe hinderances, why ſhould not the 
ſecd paſs alſo which is full fraught with ſpirits,and will paſs through inſenfible pores? We muſt therefore 
| enquire further for the cauſe of this ſterility or barrenneſs, and not impure it to the interceptiou of the 
3 Cauſesof wayes. I finde in Hippocrates three cauſes of this their ſterility, their much riding, their Sciatica pain, and 
their harren: the too great eſſuſion of bloud upon the cutting ofthoſe veins. Continuall riding weakneth the ſtrength 
neſs out we of theloins, the kidneys, and the ſpermatick parts : now the Scythians did uſe to ride perpetually and 
Hippecrate® vithout ſtirrups. | | | 
Much riding That much riding may bea cauſe of barrenneſs, Hippocrates ſheweth in the place before quoted, where he 
may cauſe ſaith, Amongſt the Scythians the richeſt and moſt noble were 18 of all others thus affeced, the poorer 12 leaſt of all; fot 


barrenneſs. the noble ſpirits becauſe they uſed to ride much incurred theſe miſchiefs, whereas the poorer ſort went on foot. From their 


frequent riding proceedeth alſo their hip-gouts, which is the ſecond cauſe of ſterility. For nothi 
So may pain, ſo much infirmeth and weakeneth the body CD WY othing 


pain. 


Ibis pain that they might mitigate they cut the veins behinde their cars, out of which iſſued 258 
5 abun 


y, and to weakneſs addeth the corruption of the humors, as 


cc 
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Dun dance of loud. And hence came the third cauſe of their ſlerility, for by theloſs of much bloud which —@ 
5 h | every treaſure of Nature, their brains were over-cooled. 3 3 
Now the Brain is a principal part, into conſent therewith the Heart and the Liver were eft-ſoons drawn: 
and hence came it to pals that their ſeed was wateriſh, barren and unfruitſull. For the principall parts are 


chem knit and tyed together in ſo great and in ſo ſtraight bands of conſj iratlonz that but one of them 
Mo or feeving, both | e other are ſodainly Gad Jes bebe gs heir vigour and ſtrength quite 


abated. n , | 
hat their Brains were refrigerated by the immoderate effuſion of bloud, Hippecrates plainly declared in 

theſe words : Whenthe diſce begins to take hold of them, they cut bth the veins Nr 
preſently after abundance of bloud ifuing forth they ſall aſleep for meer weakneſs ; by which it appeareth that the cauſe 
of their barrenneſs was not the cloſing up of the paſſages, but their inordinate riding, the pain of the Scia- 
rica and the refrigeration of the brain by the immoderate effuſion or expence of bloud and ſo conſequently 

ſpirits, | | 
* which they object concerning the Macrocephali, doth indeed prove that the Formative faculty ifſheth The objection 
from the brain unto the teſticles, but it doth not prove that white and perfect ſeed deſcendetł thicher from — —— 
above. | n 

And whereas in coition the brain and the ſpinall marrow are eſpecially affected, that cometh to paſs, ſay Why the brain 
we, becauſe their ſoft ſubſtance is ſooneſt exhauſted, and doth leſs reſiſt the traction of the teſticles. Rack is moſt affected 
hereto, that the brain ls the laſt part wherein the traction of the teſticles doth reſt and determine and there- n ®ition. 
fore moſt affefted therewith. 

Galen in the third Chapter of kis ſecond Book de Semine, writeth; that Empedecles doth not think that the Empedocies 


ſeed fell from the whole body, but half of it from one parent, half from the other: the more excellent parts opinion. ik 


from the Father, and the more ignoble from the Mother. But ic were time ill ſpent to inſiſt upon the an- 
ſwering ſuch idle conceits. 

Some have been of opinion, that white ſeed falleth from all the ſolid parts, paſſing from them into the The ovinion 
ſmaller veins, out of the ſmaller into the greater, and in them rideth in the humors, as a cloud or ſediment of 2 
in the urine, and ſo is drawn away by the ingenit traction of the teſticles. Theſe men Ariſtotle elegantly con- Con futed by 
futeth in the places before cited; and Galen in his Books de Semine. . Ariſtotle, 

Avicen the Prince of the Arabians contendeth, that the matter of ſeed fallethunto the teſticles from the ,, . ine cated 
three principall s of the body, the Brain, the Heart, and the Liver, and him have many of the new wris on. * 
ters followed. Neither were the Poets ignorant of this kind of Philoſophy, but left ic ſhould grow com- The Poets 
mon or be prophaned by the rude vulgar wits, they cloaked it under obſcure and black veils and ſhadows Philoſophy 
of fables, as the would do a holy thing. For they thought it a great wickedneſsand not to be expiated, if **<&rning 
the ſecrets of Philoſophy were bewrayed to the common people. Wherefore they feign that when Ven this matter. 
and Mars were in bed together, they were deprehended or taken in the manner, as we ſay, by Mercury, Nep⸗ 
tune, and Ayolo. Apollo with his * as with a quickning Nectar illuftrateth them. Now by Apollo they An clegint 
mean the heart, whoſe affinity with the Sun is ſo great that they call the Sun the Heart of the world, and the Mythelogic 
Heart the Sun of the body. Neptune the God of the Sea and the ruler of all moiſture reſembles the Liver which 
is the fountain of beneficall moifture. Under the name of Mercury that witty and wily God, they defigned 
the brain. Thefe three principles therefore reſpect Mars coupling with Venus, that is flave the ruling power 
In procreations | 9 

hus have you heard the diverſe and different opinions of the Ancients and late Writers concerning 

this matter, it remàineth now that we reſolve upon ſomething our ſelves, which we will doe on this 
manner. - | 


The ſeed is a moiſt, ſpumous and white body, compounded of a permixtion of bloud and ſpirĩts, labour. . we rer 


an 
eir veſſels. But whereas there is a double matter of the ſred,bloul 


che teſticles art, ſhould be able to boil ſo great 


2 uantity of Seed? I auſwet, that herein a the won. Objection 
derfull wiſdom and providence of the God of N , ppeareth the won- A 


draw fit and; convenient Aliment for theis owne uſe, but ſo much and ſo great a 2 as — ena | 


Veins of the Meſentery then is ſufficient for his own nouriſhment;ſo the heart generateti aboundante of ſpi- 
rits; not only for his own uſe, but to ſaſtain the life of all the reſt of the parts. The teſticles therefore being 
— Nr immediate 1 *r more bloud then 
may. their own ſuſtentation, which over-plus being there arrived, is em continuall | 
fic and boyled ingo feeds 120 5 D e e 00 n 7 1. . . 
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208 The'Contrenerſies of the fifth Book, 
QUEST. v. Whither mu d; yeeld ſeed; | * 
tians. ea in his Books De Semine, and in the 14. Book de uſu pertium, elegantly err As 
whole queſtion, wherefore that which he there hath at large and in many words we 
Three heads Þ| in this place will contract and draw into a brief ſum. There ſhall berherefore three heads of this 
of this — Duputation. Firſt of all we wil ——— the reaſons of the Peripateticky, Secondly, we wil give ou a ve,. 
r * opinion ofthe Phyſitiansʒand laftly,we will anſwer all Objett ions that are brought againſt thetruch, 
The arguments Ariſtotle in his Books de Generatione Animalium, contendeth that women neither loſe any ſeed in the act of. 
of the Peripa- generation, neither yet indeed have any ſeed at all, and that for theſe reaſons. { | 
reticks chat Firſt, becauſe it is abſurd to think that in women there ſhould be a double ſecretion at once of bloud and 
Women bave feed, Secondly, becauſe women in their voice, in their hair, and in the habit of their body, are moſt like 
no ſced . unto boyes, but boyes breed no ſeed. Thirdly, becauſe women do ſometimes conceive without pleaſure, ca, 
againſt their wills. For Averrboes telleth a Story of a woman who being in a Bath together with ſome men 
received feed that fell from them and floted in the water, and _ conceived. F — becauſe 2 
woman is an unperfect male, and hath no active power but only a paſſive in generation. Finally, becauſe if 
women ſhould loſe ſeed they might engender without the =y of the male, becauſe they have in themſelyes 
the other principle of generation, to wit, the menficuall blond, | 
<4 On the contrary, the Phyfitians bring ſtronger arguments to prove that women yeeld feed, This fr | 
Theopinion ofall men Hippocrates avoucherh in his Books de genitura and de dieta, where he doth not only acknowledge 
of the Puybti- that women have feed, but addeth moreover, that in either ſexe there is a two-fold kinde of ſeed, one firon- 
— 5, ger, another weaker, Ariſtotle alſo himſelf in his 10. Book de Hiſtoria Animalium is conſtrained to conſeſi 
Ariſtotle, that to generation there is neceſſarily required a concourſe of the ſeeds of both ſexes. 
Galen, Galen in this buſineſs hath ſo excellently acquitted himſelf, that he hath prevented all men after him for 
gaining any credit by the maintenance of this truth, Notwithſtanding we will endevour by demonſtrative 
arguments to make it ſo manifeſt, as for ever all mens mouths ſhall be | ; 
The reaſons Firſt therefore it is agreed upon by all men, as well Phyſitians as Philoſophers, that Nature endevoureth 
on the Phyfici» nothing raſhly or vain. If therefore there be all the organs for generating, boyling and deriving or omg 
ans fide, ſeed to the parts of generation in Women as in men, it muſt needs follow: that they alſo do generate, boi 
and lead down ſeed. Now forthe preparation of ſeed they have four veſſels, two Veins, and two i 
for the boiling and perſecting of ſeed they have tefticles,for the leading it downe they have ejaculatory yeb 
ſels. And this is agreed upon by all Anatomiſts. e 5 
ObjeRion; Iknow well that the Peripateticky will object; that in thoſe veſicls there is contained a kinde of wateriſh 
Aniwered. moiſture and ſerous, but — — boiled, and that the tefticles of women have at much uſe as 
the paps in men. But how miſerably — are deceived, good reader be thou Judge. If thoſe preparing veb 
ſel do contain nothing but a wheay and ſerous moifture, crude and undigeſted, why are they 'contorted 
with ſo many Gyrations and Convolutions? why ſo wreathed and 5 one with another? Nature no 
where in all the body hatH made any web or complication of veſſels but only for a new coction and clabos 
That there is ration. Add hereto, that if theſe veſſels do only yeeld a wateriſh and ſerous humor, why doth the ſperms · 
not the ſame ticall vein inſinuate it ſelf into the ſpermaticall artery, ſo that of two veſſels they become but one, as it is in 
reaſon or pres men? Is it not rather therefore, that the double matter of the ſeed fhould be exquiſitely mingled, and one 
— body made of the permixtion of bloud and | As forthe — —— between womens teſticles and 
EE kbe teſticles mens breſts, we ſay it is not equall. For the in men ſerve only for ornament to ſtrengthen the cheſt and 


2 * __ 
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aps 
of women, defend the noble parts therein contained. The teſticles of women unleſs they make ſeed, are altogetherun» 
profitable, The Paps of men have no Glandules, neither do they generate milk, The teſticles of women are 
perfect Glandules, and their ſubſtance is hollow or caycrnous as ou in men, Moreover, why are the 
An argument ejaculatory veſſels which are inſerted into the tides of the womb, which they commonly callithe horns, 
from the eja- more intorted in women then in men, but only chat the ſhortneſs of the way might be recampenced by the 
culatory veſfels variety of the complications? What need was there of ſo great curioſity in this admirable work of Nature, 
if it had been only for the generation or ejaculation ofa crude and wateriſh humour? 
” This demonſtration we take to be ſtrong enough and indeed not to be gainfaid ; yet give me leave to 
monſizarion, Arepgrhen it yet more u ich anocher. There is nothing morecertain then that women in their accompany» | 
ing with men do Joſe ſomewhat from whence comes their pleaſure and delight. That therefore which 
argided is either bloud or a thin and ſerous humor, or and laboured ſeed, No man in his right win 
will ſay it is bloud; for when the courſes flow there is no pleafure, no delight followes thereupon, yes 
moſt commonly dire and terrible rack ing pains. That it i not a ſerous or unconeoftcd humor, is conceb 
ved by the wonderſul l ſtructure of — and by the complications of the Ejaculatory veſſels 
Wherefore it remaineth that it muſt be ſomething well concofted and laboured in theſeicomplications 
watch they loſe. — is edyinkichis proved — — thy irlts wheres 
wirh it is hovedand/turgid. . 1; as VID, C2 364,941 ett JON. 2200 
If you difſetthe of women which have long refrained theuſeof men, you ſball finde their veb 
ſels and refticles-toll of ſeed. Add hereto that thoſe who ofa oag reden tho uſe A 
riage bed, or otherwiſe are wanton women, do in their ſleeps avoid great quantity of ſead. And are | 
men often troubled with the gonorrhe« or running of the reins and chat diſeaſe which we call priapiſmm? 
Yea, ſometimes when their genitals are full of feed they grow into woodneſs and rage of luſt, and even to 
be ftark mad indeed; but after that ſeed is avoided they ous unto themſelves. Continuall experi- 
ence rel m that thoſe Females which —— or gelt, never admit the uſe of the Male, but the 
Aether end- goads of luſt are in them utterly extinguiſhed, = | | 
nion of fowe The ſtrength and validity of theſe arguments have driven many of the Peripateticks to confeſs that women 
Periparetichs, alſo doe avoid feed , but leſt they fhould depart from the opinion of their Matter 4riftetie, 17 
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6 that charkeed is unfrulgull- having in ic noaQtive or operative faculty or power. $o chat all the e 


of they attribute to men, comparing the man to the Artificer and the woman to the 
221 19095 uarerh and heweth and worketh into ſhape. or form. The _— ſay yeeldeth the 
Soul and the form, the woman only the matter. | 


The principall of this Se&are t and Albertas Magnus: for, ſay they, whereas in every Nature ,,,,,,,; 
there wuſt be a Patient correſpondent and an{werable to che Agent, it is maſt likely chat the paſſive power A bernd Mag: 
is given to women which might anſwer to the active power in men. And truly to receive the ſeed, to con · 
ceive it, to bear the burthen and to nouriſh the Inſant, are all Arguments of a paſſive faculty. | 

Wich this device they think they have cluded and eſcaped the darts of the Phyfitians, when yet alas they Womens ſeed 
wallow ftill in the ſame mice, Fot, to avoid white, ſpumous, thick, and well concoRed ſeed, is all one as is opetat ive. 
to avoid active and operative ſeed, For will the ſpirits which are brought by the ſpermaticall arteries and 
are exquiſitely mixed with the bloud in theſe mazy complications, play them idly in the conformation ? 

Or ſhould we not rather beleeve that the ſpermaticall parts are of them generated as of their proper mat- 
ter? The ſeed therefore of women is active as that of men, but yet it is, weaker, becauſe it is leſs hot and 
hath in it fewer ſpirits, | ? 92% De 
I will give youa taſte of one or two of Galens arguments which ſhall manifeſt the ſœcundity and fruit. 2 ſtrong rea- 
ſulneſs of womens ſeecd. . fr on of Galens, 
That the child is ſometimes like the father, ſometimes like the mother, no man will deny. This ſimili- How children 
tude is either from the ſeed or from the menſtruall bloud; not only from the menftruall bloud, becauſe become like 
then children ſhould alwayes be like their mothers, never like their fathers; neither only from the ſeed of beit parents; 
the father, for then children ſhould alwayes be like the father, and never like the mother: the fimilitude 
therefore proceedeth from a common cauſe iſſuing from them both, which common cauſe is ſeed, The Pe- 
ripateticks will anſwer,that ſomerimes the children are neither like father nor mother, but like theit grand- 
fathers, or great grandfathers, who neither actively nor paſſively did contribute any thing to their genera- 
tion. But I cannot ſee what they can anſwer to that argument of hereditary diſeaſes. 
The woman that is troubled with the gowt bringeth forth a ſon ſubject ro the gowr, if ſhe be ſubject to 
the falling fickneſs fhe will bring forth an r being troubled with the ſtone, a child diſ- 
poſed to that diſeaſe, theſe diſeaſes I hope they will not ſay come by reaſon of the fault of the bloud. For 
who ever was ſo mad to ſay, that the menſtruall bloud contained in it the Idea, or form of the particular 
parts ? Theimpurity ofthe bloud will indeed make the child weak and ſiek ly; but to make a ſabulousſand 
calculous impreſſion in the kidneys, ora gowty impreſſion, in the joints, is only proper to the feed, which 
containeth in it the fatall neceſſity of life — — wn | Wh 
Again, all formation and {pecitication(for you muſt give us leave to uſe our School-terins in theſe mat · A tbird. 
ters of Ar 2 is, al power to ſet the ſeal or — ifference upon any thing, proceedeth from the ſeed a- 
lone. For the matter as it is a bare matter cannot change the ſpecies or form of any ching, but the ſpecies fol 
loweth rather the Dam then the Sire. For it an Ewe be covered by a Goat. ſhe wil not bring forth a Kid but a f 
Lamb with a hard and ed wool ; ita Tup couple with a Rpt will bring forth not a Lamb Note this. 
but a Kid with a ſoft wool, as Atbeneus avoucheth. There procedeth therefore from the Dam a formate n+ 
faculty, now all formative facultie as we ſaid is from ſeed, none at all from the bloud: | 
But there is a place in Galen which ſeemeth to be againſt us. For in the firſt chap. of his 1 4. Book de uſu A hard place 
Partium, he denieth to the ſeed of the woman the power of procreation. A woman (faith he) becauſe ſhe is in Galen. 
colder then a man, hath in her Paraſtate a thin and unconcocted humour, which conferreth nothing to the 
procreation of the Infant, and therefore when it hath done his office it is caſt forth; but andthe? De, 4 
that is the ſeed of the man is drawn into the womb. We muſt thus underſtand Galen, that in wonten{befide Expounded. 
their ſeed, there is another wateriſh moiſture which delighteth, tickleth and waſheth their geniegls ;, and 
chat indeed conferreth nothing to generation, for ſo he ſaith a little after. But iwthe time of dition that = i 
humor ſudderily and together with the ſeed iueth, and therefore moveth the ſenſe; at other times it iſſu- = 
eth alſo by liecle and little and ſometime without any ſenſe at all. Weeonclude therefore, that women do 
yeeld ſeed which hath in is ſome operative or active — 1 n= | 
Theuſe of this feed according to Galen in the 11. chap. of his 14. Book de uſu partium, is manifold; Firſt The uſes of 4 
for generation, for by it as by a workman concurring together with the ſeed of a man, the parts are ſigu- Womans feed, 
rated; and of it as of their matter the membranes are generated wherewith theInfant is compaſſed. The ſe- 
cond uſe is to be an Aliment for the hotter ſeed of the man. For every hot thin is nouriſhed by that ah 
which is' moderately cold, that is, 1eſ5 hot, as ſaith; Hippocrates in his Booke De Alimente. The third Ip pocrateg, 
uſe is to irrigate or moiſten the ſides of the womb, fon all the parts of the womb could not be lined 
or moiſined by the ſeed of the man. The laſt, uſe Galen addeth, which is to open the neck of the 
Argenteriu« derideth theſe uſes of the ſeed, becauſe nothing is nouriſhed that doth not live, but the ſeed argenterivs 
liverh not. Again, the ſeed of the woman is not ejaculated into the ſides of the womb, becauſe a womans the Caviller- © 
womb hath no horns, But he is indeed himſelf ridiculous, endevouring to correct Magnificat as we fay, 
when he cannot ſing Te Deum. elde | Nr 
Neither mall you finde any man more forward: to carpe at others, then thoſe who themſelves lye 
moſt open to ſcorne ? and diſgrace, as, chat petulant Author doth in moft paſſages of his works. 
_ EY lakes w 9 may happily learns ſoweching by it, we will do kim the honeſty to anſwer Anſwered, 
We lay therefore, that the ſeed is potentially Ani and when it is caſt into the womb that Power 
12 che heat of the womb. is brought into an act, and cherefore preſently it worketh the works ofthe ſoul; 
or it formerh and figuraterh the parts, If then ix (be animated it liverh, bar that life is the Tife of 
nöt he 1 Belide, when Galen faith that the ſeed of a man is 'nouriſhed by the ſeed of a „ we muſt Gol txpouny 
not be ſo grols as to underſtand him as if he axon pg nous which is en dal, . 
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„ 1 The Obwihoverfids of the D R _U 
ſt batbieanfe che edt rhe an W Homer then the ſeed of the woman iti tempered and made more dj. 
lurd or flexible by M cold and thin feed of a woman. After the ſame manner we ſay that the” Ipirits arg 
By a place of nbultiſhed by drug e ſo we muſt enderſtandHippocyares where he ſaith, That every bot thing i3 nouriſbed by 
Hippocrate!. that which is moderately cold. D H Kobe bk: < 
yy That de AR bee iv not ejacu lated into the fides of the womb becaufethe womb bath no horns, f- 
voureth of eraſs andpalpableipnorance of the inſertlon of the cjaculatory veſſels into the fides of the bor. 
tom of the womb, and f6 we let it pals. | of | | 
Anſwer to the Tt remaineth now that we make anſwer to the arguments of the Peripatetichs. Firſt therefore, | 
Feripareticks That double ſeefetion or uſion of blond and ſeed, we'do not think is made together and at once 
arguments. put ar divers times ; Mat is, feed in the coltion and conception, of bloud immediately after the firft dif 
cretion or ſeparation of the ſpermaticall 3 - 3 I 
2. There is not the —— po eg doen and of women. For in boyes there is no remainder of 
leudable bloud of which ſeed ſhould be is becauſe one part of the bloud is conſamed in their nouriſh- 
ment and the reſt in their growth, but in women there is dance of ſuperfluous bloud. 
3. Thoſe women who do conceive without pleaſure have ill- affected wombs, 
3. Averrhoes his Hiſtory we take to be a _ old wives tale, and no credit to be given thereto. 
5. That a woman is not an imperſect male, but a perfection of mankinde, we have abundantly proved 
before. | 
6. The laſt argument of Ariſtotle which carrieth moſt ſhew of truth, we may thus anſwer. Although a 
woman have in her ſelf the efficient and materiall cauſes of generation, yet carmot ſhe generate in her {elf 
without the help of the mani; I ſpeak of a lawful generation, becauſe her feed is but weak and too cold. We 
ſee that Hens will lay Egs without the Cock, which we call addle 115 becauſe they will never prove Chic- 
kins; neither will Cocks Egs which ſometimes they lay prove Chickins, Whereſore the concourſe or con- 
fluence of the ſeeds of both ſexes is of abſolute necellity in generation. 


use 


Valefpus his Valeſius anſwereth this objection thus; If a woman be of a cold conſtitution, her ſeed is too weak to en- 
opinion. dev6ur of it {elf the conformation of the parts: If the woman be hotter, then is her ſeed fruitfull 15 
and of ſufficient power, but then there is in ſuch women want of the remainder of Aliment by which the 


ſeed conceived and ſormed in the womb might be nouriſhed. Wherefore a hot woman without a man may 
generate, but cannot nouriſh and perfect that which ſhe hath conceived. But if theſe things were ſo as Yale- 
Difproved, Hus would have them, then hot and manniſh maidens without the embracements of men ſhould ſuffer niany 
r toes:  abortments, a thing never heard of: But it hath been obſerved by Hippocrates himſelf, that the geniturt 
iſſuing from a woman who bath had the company of a man, the ſeventh day after conception, hath been de- 
articulated, ſo that in it hath appeared the rudiments of the three principal parts and the threds of all the 
maticall parts very conſpicuous: For theſe are the works of 'feed only and not of bloud, becauſe the 
bloud conferreth nothing to the conformation and diſcretion of the parts, neither yet floweth unto the 
ion till thedeſcription of the ſpermaticall parts be begun. And thus much of the ſeed ob women, 
whertin I have been ſomewhat more large, becauſe the Adverſaries are in this point very violent and will 
hardly be gain-ſaid, whatfocver evidence of reaſon is brought againſt them. Now we proceed to the nian- 
ner of the emiſſion of ſeed. 


—_ 


QUEST. VI. Cf the Excretion of the Seed, by what power or Faculty it js accompliſhed. 
Whether the ( 7 — Oncerning the excretion or avoiding of ſeed, there remains two things to be handled, two doubts 
er! 5 
N 


excretion of obe cleared. Firſt, by what power or Faculty this excretion is made, by che Naturall or by the 
ſeed be natural Wt J Animal. Secondly, why there is {6 great pleaſure in the emiſſion of ſeed.Both theſe doubts it (hall 
er animall, — doc be hard to aſſoil, yet becauſe we would give tlie Reader full ſatisfaction, we will inſiſt ſome- 
what the more particularly upon them. f 150 

This iris na- That the excretion of ſecd is altogerher Naturall, may thus be demonſtrated. | Becauſe every excrement 
3 is driven forth by the power of Nature, and ſeed is an excrement. So the menſtruall bloud (which is a pro- 
- *  titableexcrement of the laſtaliment of the fleſny parts) is purged only by the forte of Nature at certain times 
and determinate courſes; hereupon we call them Courſes. So the Chylus which is the excrement of the 
ſtomach, although it be profitable, is thruſt down into the guts oy the ingenit faculty of the ſame ſtomack 
only. So the excretion o the excrements of the belly and of the bladder is meerly Natarall, Moreover for 
the excretion of ſeed, Nature hath ordained no Muſtles at all, for there appear none in the ſpermaticall veſ- 

le 12 the 22 — in the Fruſtat. Glandules. | * ee ry | | 
3 Happily, you will ſay æhere are the muſcles called Cremoſteres which compreſs the leading veſſel! by which 
Objolea, compreſſion the ſecdis ſtrained forth; but we do not _ dge that — of the Cremer — s, be- 
cauie1n the velirls of Red which art in women there are no ſuch muſcles found,who notwithſtanding avoid 
' Hippocrans fſecd as well as men, as hath been proved: Hereto ma be added the atthority of Hippocrates, at Icaft of c- 
authority. 57% in his Book de genitura, who reſerreth the cauſe of excretion to the ſpumy or frothy nature of the ſecd, 
which thence being turgid and not able to contain it ſelfin its place, maketh way for his own vacuation. 
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Tharit is ani- On the.contrary-that che excretion of ſeed" is Animiall argu ] Fuſe. becauſe 

mall. quather whillt we wake, nor in our WIe. 
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"arion going befare and pleaſure alwayes accompanying it. T6. Naturall, becauſe it is made when, Na. 
eee a king an, o opt wid 23 burden of abundance, and WM 
ws 5 mu be remembered chat we here of that profuſion of Sced which is naturall, not of that The cauſes of 
which is ſymptomaticall, which t call : Gonarrhea or | of the reins z Which neither hath any the running of 


oing before, nor pleaſure accompanying it, neither yet is driven out by the ſtrength of Nature, the reins. 
bur Alec aw 12 reaſon of the wateriſhneſ: Ore mony of the ſeed, the weakneſs of the veſſels, their | 
convulfion and the inflammation, of the nephbau : 9 which bringeth upon the Patient an 

Yo 


| $: fin | 
*<xtcouationand conſumption of the whole Welt that Satyxe in Thaſo whoſe name was Grypalopex, 


| * . Vu A Hiſtory of 4 
of whom Hlippocrates th mention in the-7. Section of the 6. Book Epidemien who, at the age of g 
1510 a gre our his Fed In greek abound ance night and day, and in the 30. year was utterly conſu- . 

and ſo dyed. | da 


QUEST. vn. Whence cometh the pleaſure in the ejaculation of Seed. 


lle wonderſull providence of Nature hath given to all Creatures certain goads and provocations 
of luſt, and an impotent deſire of copulation for the preſervation of the ſeverall kindes of Crea- 


' 


oF cures, becauſe the Individuum or particular is of it ſelt and by an inbred neceſlity difloluble and 

= mortall. And indced this ſting of pleaſure was very neceſſary, without which man (eſpecially the 

one ſexe) in ſcorn and deteſtation of ſo brutifh and baſe a work, the other ſexe far tear of pain and trouble, 

would have abhorred this work of Nature. The finall cauſe therefore of this pleaſure which is conceived The finall 

in the whole action of copulation (but eſpecially in the emiflion,of the Seed) is only the conſervation or cauſe of pleas } 
preſervatiqn of maukinde. | ſure and co 

The efficient cauſes of this pleaſure we acknowledge to be many and divers; to omit the reſt, we will 997... 
make mention only of three which are the eſpeciall and moſt immediate. The firſt is the tickling of che — 
turgid ſeed: now the ſeed is turgid, that is, hoven or frothy by reaſon of the impetuous motion of the ſpi- 
rits ; for ſeed without ſpirits({uch as is avoided in the Ganorrt æa) brecdeth no pleaſure at all; after the 
ſame manner thoſe that abuſe the uſe of women by frequent copulation have leſs pleaſure then other men, 
becauſe they have fewer ſpirits.  . | 

Yer is not this cauſe of ic ſelf ſufficient to procure pleaſure, ſuch eſpecially as is conceived, but another 
cauſe is required, which is the celerity or ſwiſtneſs of the motion and uf the excretion. For as pain is never 
cauſed unleſs there bea ſudden and ſwift alteration, ſo when the ſeed iſſueth by little and little or weeping- 
ly, there is no pleaſure at all. Finally, to theſe two is added the exquiſite ſenſe of che parts of generation 
and their narrowneis. For ſo the parts being tickled, and the veſſels which were diſtended returning into 
their naturall ſituation and conſtitution, there is ſtirred up a wonderfull delight and pleaſure But that 2 Problems 
theſe things may be made more evident we will handle here two problems. The firſt, why the ſpirits as The fuſt. 
they paſs througlrthe other parts, Veins, Arteries, Sinews, Mcmbrancs,theſe laft eſpecially being of exqui- 
ſite ſen(e, together with the blond and che humors, do not induce the ſame pleaſure which they do in the 
ſpermaticall Organs. Happily it is, becauſe. this kinde of ſenſation by the wondertull providence of Nature Solution: 
is beſtowed only upon the genitals for the conſervation of the ſpecies or kinde, like as ſhe hath giyen only to | 
the mouth of the ſtomach, the ſenſe of divulſion andappetite. Or we may ſay, that in the other veſſels there 
is not ſo ſudden and headſtrong an effuſion of humors and ipirits together. 

The other Problem is, why men and women that are aſlecp have great pleaſure in their Nocturnall pol - The ſecond 
lutions, ſeeing that in ſleep the ſenſative faculties are all at reſt: for the Philoſopher calleth ſleep ipnuia 7% Problem. 
erer u the reſt of the firſt ſenſator. We anſvver firſt, that the imagination in ſleep is ſtronger then when The Solution. 
we are awake, as appeareth in thoſe that walk and talk in their ſleep. Again, in {leep the ſenſes are not ſo 
drowned. in ſenſeleineſs, but that they are rouzed up by a violent object, and therefore ſuch awake if they 
be violently ſtiercd : and for the moſt part ſuch nightly pollutions do awaken thoſe who are troubled with 
them. If you prick a ſleeping man with a Needle even before he awake he gathereth up bis body;and if you 
continue he will awake though he ſleep never fo ſoundly... Now tbe excretion of ſeed, in a dream is indeed 
a very ſtrong object to the ſpermaticall; paris. Theſe therefore are the caules of pleaſure in the excretion or 
avoiding of ſeed,” But whether the pleaſure of the man or of the woman be the greater, it would be a vain 
and fruitleſs diſquiſition to enquire. Indeed the woman, conceiveth, pleaſare more wayes, that is in the Whether men 
avoiding of her own ſeed and alſo in the attraction of the mans: for which cauſe Tyrefias the 'Pricſt who Mo Vague 
had experience of both ſexcs preferred the woman in this kinde: but the pleaſure of the man is more in- latte 
tenſe, partly becauſe his ſeed is more hot and {pirituous; and partly allo becauſe it iſſueth with greater vio- The anſwer. 
lence, and with a kinde of Almain leap or ſublultation. 11 KK 

And thus much concerning the firſt principle of generation, that it, the ſeed of both ſexes. Now we come 
to the ſecond principle, which is the Mothers bloud. | : | 
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aus T. Vill. Whetherahe Menſtrual Bloud beve any noxious or bunſul quality therein. 
= Oncerning the Nature of — 82 there hath been and mental hold oat ſo ma- 
ny opinions eyen among Phyfitians chemſelves, that it were a ſhame to make mention of all their 
HT much. more to infiſt upon them. But becauſe we would pretermit nothing that were 
I worthy of your knowledge, we ui init upon the chief heads of the Controverſie. The firſt of 
WT ne ne the matter ain dem 1 Re A itt 
All men do agree is bloud is an excrement; for like a ſuperfluĩty it ĩs every month driven forth of Of the matt 
_ the womb ; but be 5 — — — ments, theone Naturall and profitable, the other alta- of he courſes: 
aer unproſitable and unnatural, e mut — of: Find this menſtruall bloud is. 
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That it is ill 


| | earth like 
5 body of « woman whereſoever it lighteth, and ulcerateth the parts of Generation. Ariftatle in the 
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That ic is an unprofitable excrement dent and of a noxious and wandel quality Ser bem by th 
19 


qualitied. authority of famous learned men, + as alſo by ſtrong reaſons. . ＋ 3 
Hrppocrate! au n, expreſſeth the malignant quality thereof in theſe words, It fretteth the earth like Vi 


4 fourth Book De Natura Animalium writeth, that that kind of bloud is diſeaſed and vitiated. Galen in the 
eight chapter of his Book De Atra bile Gaith, that every month a ſuperfluous portion of bloud ui abl, 

Moſer. not only in quantity but alſo in quality isayoided. Moſes that great Law-giver, as we read in holy. x 
ture, made an Edict that no Menſtruous Woman ſhould come into the Sanctuary, Let her touch no bah thing, 

The laws of the nor enter into the Sandhu ary whileſt the dayes of ber purg ction be fulſilled. By the Laws of the Zebri, thoſe Women 


abi. that had their courſes were interdicted the company and N br men, and the places where ſhe' did ſtand 
were cleanſed by fire. Heſodu forbiddeth that any man ſho 1 thoſe bathes where Menſtruout 

Pliny. Women have bathed themſelves. Pliny alſo in the 28. Chapter of his 7. Book and Columella doe think 

Columella. that this bloud is not only vicious but poyſonous. For by the touchthereof the young vines do wi- 
ther , the buds of hearbs are burnt up, yea glaſſes are i with a kind of tabes. If a Dog lick of it he 


will run mad; and wanton Women are wont to bewitch their Lovers with this bloud ; whence Ovid cal- 
leth it Lunare virus, the Moon poyſon;wherefore'it is not only ſuperfluous in quantity but in the whole qua- 


Reaſon and ex- lity anoyſomexcrement. This poyſonous quality thereof Women have daily and lamentable experichce of 


pericnce. in * own bodies, for if it be ſuppreſſed it is a wonder to ſee what horrible and how many Huſtomęs doe a- 
riie therefrom. | 
What diſeaſes If (faith Hippocrates in his firſt Book de morbis mulierum) it be ſtabled about the Womb and ſecret parts of 
comethere= the body, it ingendereth Iaflammations, Cancers, S. Amhonies fires, and ſcirrbou, that is, hard and indolent 
from. tumors. If it return unto the upper parts of the body, it breedeth many diſeaſes which follow the Nature of 
the part affected and the offending humor. In the Liver it breedeth the Cache xia, the Jaundiſe, the Dropſie. 
In the Spleen obſtructions and Scrrrboug tumors: in the Stomach, depraved Appetite and ftrange longings: in 
the Heart, palpitations and Syncopes or ſowning; inthe Lungs, Ulcers, and Conſumptions: in the Brain, 
the falling ſickneſs and mad melancholy,and many other ſuch like. | | | 
Fernelins ori- Amongſt the new Writers Fernelius the beſt learned Phyfitian of them all, in the 7. Book of his 


nion. Phyſiology, proveth that this bloud is not Alimentary nor of the ſame Nature with that by which the In- 


_ is nonriſhedin the Mothers Womb, but thinketh it noxious and hurtfull both in the quantity and 
uality. | 
The contrary G On the contrary we think, and perſwade our ſelves we ſhall alſo convince others, to think that this 
opinion that it bloud which is monthly evacuated by the Womb, is all one with that blond whereof the Parenchymata or 
is natural. goſh of our bowels are amaſſed, and wherewith the Infant in the Womb is nouriſhed, and that it is in his 
own nature laudable and pure bloud and no way offenſive to the Woman but only in the quantity thereof. 
And this we hope we ſhall evict both by the authority of the Ancients and by invincible and demonſtrative 
arguments, | 
Hppecraess, PFirſt of all Hippocrates favoureth this opinion, as alſo doth Galen. Hippocrates in his firſt, Book de 'morbis 
mulierum hath this ſaying, The bloud —— from A Woman like the bleud of a ftickt Sacrifice which ſoon cloddeth or 
„  Caketh together becauſe ix is ſound and be althful. And this alſo be repeateth in his Book de Natura pueri : now 
— o The conditions of laudable bloud are, to be red and quickly to cake. Galen in his third Book de cauſa ſymptt» * 
prove it natu- mat um, writeth that this bloud is not unnaturall, but offendeth only in quantity. And this may alſo be de- 
rall. monſtrated by good and true reaſons: this bloud in a ſound Woman (for if ſhe be ny the whole maſs of 
bloud is corrupted) the blond I ſay that is avoided every month by the Womb, is made ofthe ſame cauſes 
by and of which the other bloud is made with which the fleſh is ſatisfied and nouriſhed. For the matter is 
2 — — ſame heat ofthe Liver, the ſame veſſels containing it, why then ſhould there be any difference in 
their qualities? | | | 
Firſt. Moreover, if (as the Philoſopher often urgeth) the Finall cauſe be the moſt noble, and prevail- 
eth in the works of Nature over all the reſt, why ſhould this ſuperfluous bloud redound in the cold Na- 
ture of Women, unleſs that it might become an Aliment unto the conceived and formed Infant? why 
Second, doth ſhe purge it rather by the Womb then by the Noſe, as is is often avoided in men? unleſs it be to 
2 her ſelf to this way, that after the conception it may exhibit it ſelf in place for the nouriſhment of 
the Infant. | | Ars 
This is the finall cauſe of the menſtruous bloud acknowledged by Hippocrates, Ariſtotle, Galen, and all the 
whole School of Phyſitians. Ariſtotle ſaith that ſuch is the Nature of a Woman. that their bloud perperually 
falleth to the Womb and the privy parts, and therefore if they be hail and ſound of body ani} kibve their 
courſes in good order, they are never troubled with varices or fwollen veins, never with the Hamorrhoides 
nor with bleeding at the Noſe as men are. | 
Now ittheſe courſes doe affect the way into the Womb ſor no other cauſe but only for the nouriſhment 
of the Infant,then no man will deny but that it is benign and laudable bloud.For Hippocrates in his Book de 
Natura pucri, and in the firſt Book de morbis mulierum ſaĩth, that the Infant is nouriſhed with pure and ſweet 
bloud ; in the firſt place he ſaith, that the Infant draweth out of the bloud that which is the ſweeteſt; in the 
ſecond, that the Woman with child is pale all over, becauſe her pure bloud is confumed in the nouriſhment 
and increaſe of the Infant. | 
. (Third, Moreover, that the bloud which Nature purgeth by the Womb ofa ſound Womanis pure and Alimenta- 
ry, this is a manifeſt argument becauſe ir returning to Oe pe milk is generated, and therefore Nurſes have | 
not their courſes as long as they give ſuck; now that milk is made of the pureſt bloud, Hippoerates witneſ⸗ 5 


un Nurſes ſeth in his Book de Naturepueri, | | a 1335 

bare not their Ariſtetio in the firſt Chapter of his fourth Book de Generatione, Animalium, ſaith that the nature of the Milk 

courſes neither and of the menftruous bloud is one and the ſam, and thence it is that thoſe that give ſuck have not their 

yerconcrire, Sure neither yex doe conceive wich child, and if che do happen to conceive;then Gbit 
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- Add: chat if —̃ — 
low that when women are with child and their courſes fail upon that cauſe, th 
fed; chen üben dh other cauſes, becauſe: the Infant, 


ouldfailiupon 
bloud,that other which is venemous or of a malignant quality would r 
the-bridle (chat ĩs, the purer blond) whereby ĩt is : | 
violent in che laſt moneths then in the firff atter conception ;; all which i | 
e the menſtrualłbloud may abound in w but hath ber kene all iſhey be ſou 
men may omen, no ot at — Contliltong - + 
and hayl; and is of che ſame Colour, Narure and Temperament with the reißt of the bloud cot 
the Trunk of the hollow vein, and whereyith the-fleſh is nouriſhed: / te · ĩs it called an excrement he 
und abufiycly ; becauſe the flefh being here wi filled and-ſatisfied doth return chat —— 
back into the vein and void it out; ſo the Stomach being ſatisfied with the Chylus thrufterh it into the 
Guts. 
But Avicen maketh a queſtion whether this menſtruall bloud be an excrement of the ſerotd or of the Auicen queſtià 
third concoction; we ſay it is of both, but in a diverſe reſpect. It is an excrement ofthe ſecond concocti- on. 
an, becauſe the whole maſs of bloud hath his firſt Generation in the Liver the ſeat of the ſecond concoction, Anſwered, 
and from the Liver is poured as an oxer · plus or redundancie into the trunk of the hollow vein. It is an 
excrement of the third concotion,becatſe It is as we faid yomited away by the fleſlt when i it is ſatisfied after 
eee 
hoſe arguments Whic were again this truth are vain t. or as we tit r to t 
that all dae miſchieſs and inconvenĩences before named doe happen in a diſeaſed woinah, fo we den tlie —— Ay 
there is any ſuch in a ſound, hail and well di ſed-womans body, And if at any time the ſu on of ments, 
the courles in a ſound dota * any ofthoſe fore mentioned ſhymptomet, that cometh to paſs 
becauſe of the ſtay and abode of it, or elſe becauſe evill humors doe fall together with the bloud unto the 
Womb which is the common fink as it were of the body, by the perniixtion of which humorsthe bloud ac- 
quireth a malignant quality. 
Thoſe incommodities of the menſtruous bloud before remembred are great arguments of the urity The diſcomtmol 
thereof: for thoſe things which are moſtpure are ſooneſt vitiatced,atd being once tainted are maſt — png dities of the 
ſo the [ymptemes of ſuppreſſed ſeed are more — then thoſe that come from the ſuppreſſion of the cour- courles prove 
ſesbecauſethe ſeed is the purer and fuller thei pukitys 
Hence it is that the carkaſs of a man — a — ſtench or ſavour then the cuarkaſs of any other crea- 
ture, becauſe a mans body is of all other the moſt temperate. And Fipocrates in his Book de morbs ſaith 
that by how much the Aliment is bettex and more pure, by ſo much is ww eek ret worlp and” "oe 'ofs 
fenſive. ebe much af the Nature and quality of the menſtruous bloud. 
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Qu UE S T. IX. Whether the menſtruow vd be the cauſe of thaſ MMeazels and ml jel Becks which. 
re wont once in a mans life to Trouble almeſt every man. 


OT e not to this place to difpute of the Nature, differences cath ſe thi <4 2 of — 
— wv as alſo whether the varioliʒ morbiii, exvanthemata, and edhymata be 0 
, ſame Nature or no; we will only touch that which pertaineth to our n= purpo 
It is a very obſcure queſtion which hath a great while exerciſed the wits of many my - Whe- 1 que ſtion ) 
tber the wall Pocks and Mea lan which are wont ance in a nam life ts bappen into bim, dee cove by reaſon 
of the impurity of the menſtruall blaud. I will not —_—_— my ſelfto reckon up unto you al the's iniot\s 
ofall men which have wricten of this ueſtion, but only tell you what we think and that as ald 
perſpicuouſſy as the Nature of the — give leave. It is a ſure thing: that among ten thouſand tne and All men bays 
women there < be ſcarceone found — their life are not affllẽted with a (diſeaſe. Aventzoar wris once the fraal] 
teth Erl a witacls if anꝝ than; eſtape them 4 
It is therefore a common diſeaſe becauſe i Ekerh hold of all meni Now it is Epen teſolatlon in 
his Bock de Nam o bominie,that common diſeaſes have alſu common eauſes. ' When many men at the ſame time 
labour of the ſame diſeaſe, we determine that the ceuſe of that Uiſedſe is common.” But what cauſe way a3 this be chat ĩs ſo 
common ta all men? Nat tlie air, far we dot not all breath the ſame ait; one man liveth i in an impure air, ä 
another i in a pure; one inhabiteth in dhe r another in the South; wherefore ie muſt be ſome 
pic which is the common cauſe · Thigiptinciple the Au firk of all men acknowledged ip be the Men- The opiuioii of 
ruall bloud (as Avicen, Avaazodr, Heliber aud dverrhee * whereof chi \Pereadymate of the bowels' are ga- the 4rabiaws 
thered and the particular Fan. of the loſant are no that they come 
For Cough i dis — mp pure and laudable, yet by the an — of "A PE rs high fall from all che of the impurity 


parts of the Wonk wk * inta cht common pbomp or fink cometh impure ; * rhe caries. , 
whence it RNS in fſhy- parts bei wx with Hl: corruption 7 of 
— rat in a mans | fe rm and — no otherwiſe then Wine in theeak worketh and 

it 


e ths nan = nN gebenen beet will ſes what may be objec to it, and di 
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1 „ch Womb lea fervile member,ordained to expell thoſe things of which thi Body 
de dds ins 3260111278 tt 77 Lo; f LU af $12 NH . | 

Wo jects df che ſm row upon the impurity of the menſtruall blou its une 
| ; — i the firſt months-when the Infant 4 "7 weak, — 


boiling o a che 
1 — — of the cauſes moving thereunto) but after many N ſometimes not be- 
fare old age / why doe hot acute Agues or other es which happen in the life time, cleanſe the body of 
thaf — — — — antobeiebiivih ck | 2 
Wegner ow of Hine, that one I another and one Nature from another.A K 
— 2 ges will lurk in che body more — then one, which in the end will bewray it (elf and Jr 4x 
preſs. N or be overtotne by it and avoided. So the virulency and poyſon of the French diſeate and 
2 leproſie will lie hid for ſome years, and the poyſon of a mad dog a great while before it ſbew it 
Third. Their third reaſon is, That ſome men are troubled with the ſmall pox oftner then once, yea many 
times, and therefore'they-procced other hence then from the infection of the menſtruall bloud. But 
. .this,15a-cbjldiſh argument; for the diſeaſe doth therefore returne becauſe yon expulſive faculty is 
1 weak and;thereupon there remain ſame rel iques of the matter of the diſeaſe : ſo ſaith Hippocrates in the 12. 
Aphoriſm of the a. Section, Religuie morborum recidivos faciunt morbes. The remainders or reliques of diſeaſes are 
wont ty be tbe cauſes of relapſes. | . 5 8 

Fourth. Their fourth reaſon is, the menſtruall bloud is turned into the ſubſtance of the parts by nutrition 5 now 
the parts doe not ſuffer any ebullicion but the humors only, it is therefore abſurd to imagin that the pox 
ſhould be generated of their heat orebullition; to whom we anſwer thus. The ſolid parts doe not indeed 
Anſwered... work or luffer ebullition, but they doe infe& the humors with that quality which they acquire from the 
impurity of thoſe peccant humors which accompany the menſtruall bloud, which humors boiling and be- 
ing offenſixe to nature, are thruſt out into the skin; inſomuch as the parts themſelyes are purged by that 

working which is in the bloud. * | ; | þ 
So muſty veſſels (ſaith Avenaoar) doe infe& the wine contained in them, but if the wine doe work in a 

muſty veſſell, then ic becometh ſweet ever after. ; 
Fift. e fift reaſon is, if the pox doe ariſe out of the impurity ofthe Menſtruall bloud, why then are not wo- 
men over-taken with the pox when their courſes are flopped? Weanſwer, that the bloud ſo ſuppreſſed is 
Anſwered. only in the veins, and is not ſprinkledthrough the ſubſtance of the parts, and therefore doth not — that 
lignant quality in the ſolid parts. | 
Sixt. Their faxt reaſon. Why are not brute beaſts which are full of bloud and have ie matter of thoſe month- 
ly evacuations the matter you ſay of the pox, and a working heat beſide? why have not ſuch beaſts the 
Anſwered, vox allo? Haply, becauſe they ule a drier kind of nouriſhment, and beſide lead their whole life in labour 
and exerciſe, whenee it is that the reliques of their impure bloud are ſpent and evaporated. But a man in 
his render infancy ſucketh abundantly, and after he is waincd never ceaſeth eating, and beſide, the firſt ſeven 
_ _ years of his agehieſpendeth in great idleneſs. . 

Seventh. Finally, ſeeing the fault of the Mothers bloud hath continued ever ſince the beginning of the world, 
wud that this diſcaſc ſuould have been the moſt ancient of all others, how cometh it to paſs that neither Hippe» 
crates nor Galen, nor any of the Gretians did ever make any mention thereof; in ſo much that it feemeth to 
be a new diſeaſe known only by the Moors ? It is not likely therefore that it proceedeth from the impurity 
of the Mathers bloud. Y AN | 882 5 
Anſwered. But we ſay that ir. is very likely that the diſcaſe was of old time, but becauſe men were more continent 
and lived in better order then now they doe, it was not ſo ordinary in the former times as now itis. Hip- 
pocrates in hi Books Epidemian doth often make mention of red, round, and ſmall Puſtules which he callcth 
. ' Exanthamata; and Ætius in his i 4. book ſaith, that children had certain Puſtules or whelks which brake out 
RF? all over their bodies I doe not therefore think that this diſeaſe was altogether unknown to the Greciens,but 


Aaſwered. 
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4 + haply not ſo accutately deſcribed, becauſe in thoſe dayes by reaſon of their good dyet, the ſymptoms or ac- 
N cidents ot the diſeaſe were not ſo dangerous. So even at this day we have known many ful of the pox with- 
| out either Ague or vomiting, or any notable diſeaſe at all; and children oftentimes have them and know 
biene is 2080 Ks eil cher begones © ©. 1». F * 
erneluis i 


* "I They which refer thecauſe of the pox to the malignant diſpofttion of the air, are in my opinion far 
1 con tur wide, for then we muſt needs acknowledge that the air is alwayes inſected, becauſe we ſee children have 


folk alſo as plague doth; neither would it only once ina mans life, but as often as the 
| 2 is ſo affected, as it doth in the plague and other. Epidetniall and peftilent diſeaſes which come from 
the air. Wer EE "$1130 m611©7197%57 4 20 & oe 
Mercurial his Mercuralis that learned: man in an elegant Book he ſet out concerning,the diſtaſes of children reſolveth 
opinion. many and thoſe very obſcure problemes of the naw e and cauſes of the ſmall pox, but endevouring to e- 
ſtabliſſi ancw and unheard of cauſe of them, he ſeemeth to bemiſtaken. e tn.. ARIES 
His opinion is, that the pox is a new diſeaſe unknown altogether to the Greciam, and that it ſprang firſt 
n on ofthe heavens andthe air,” and ragedalmoft upon all men; who afterward 


3 


themſelves taĩnted, conferred the ſucerſſion o ſ he diftaſe upon their poſterities. For as a # ty Fa- 
62; 1% % ff &eth a gowty child, anda! lex is child; an Epilep icall father an Epilepticall 
chf allo ſhoul&ngx a facher-i | diſeaſe communicate the fame diſpolition 
4. © tohischil £1 1 clings eee ſome very prob if we look more narrowly into them, they 

: * 4111 31 a. 4 


lon, to the child but by ſeeds, Theſe Iced contain in them potentially the Tdea; Forms and Proprietics of all 
dhe part. So the leed pf an arthuigicall or calculourFachee hach in it che diſpotition. of the gow. 2 
| ; 
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them at i and ſeaſons and every year. Neither then would the diſcaſe haunt Children only, but old 
th 
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Quks T. 10. The Controverſies df the fofth Book, As 
ftone ; wherefore that diſpoſition ofthe pox muſt remain in the ſolid parts of the parent. But in thoſe 
who have had the pox and are ar recovered of them, there remaineth no —— nor any ſuch 
diſpoſition as being wholly ted by criticall excretion and eruption of the puſtules; otherwiſe out | 

of doubt the diſeaſe would again return. How therefore thall they communicate unto their children that 
poyſonous diſpofition which now they themſelves have not in their ſolid parts ? Neicher are all diſeaſes wu —— 
hereditary, hut thoſe only which are in being in a mans body, and therefore putrid Agues and ſuch other diſ ereditary. 
caſcs as happen by accident, are notcommunicated to the children. Now at that time when this diſeaſe 
firſt began to rage, it muſt needs be granted that it wasas we ſay in Schools Morbus Fiens, that is, a diſeaſe rhν Fiens, 
not ſubſiſting but breeding, having his hearth or ſeat in the corruption of the humours, and therefore it 
could notbe communicated to the children. Adde hereto, chat if theſe things were ſo, it would follow, that The ſecond. 
as we are all once in our lives troubled with the pox, ſo we ſhould CE our lives be troubled with the 
plague For the time hath been when the plague ſo fierce that few men eſcaped it. As is the pox; ſo 
is the plague a common diſeaſe contracted from the fault and impurity of the air, why then ſhould not our 
parents leave us alſo that unwelcome inheritance as well as they doe the pox ? | 

Wee conclude therefare with the: Arabiens, that the cauſe of the pox is the impurity of the Mothers The conclug. 
bloud wherewich the lofant is nouriſhed 3 which impurity it acqulreth as well by his flay in the body 9" yith the 
— * ag time, as alſo from the permixtion of the humors which fall into the Womb as unto the 2 
7. 4 A a 
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QUEST. X. Of the cauſes of the periodical evacuation of the Menſtrua. 


Ll men know that the menſtruall bloud is purged through the womb by certain ſtanding and li- 
mited circuits and Courſes, but the canfes of this return is a very hard thing to find out, Many Why it is nor 
doe wonder why ſeeing all other excremerits are evacuated every day, this bloud which is the ex- purged * 
' crement of the laſt Aliment ſhould be avoided but once in a month, ä ve 
The thick excrements af the firſt concoction as they are daily generated, ſo they are daily avoided. The 
Choler is every day thruſt out of the Liver into the bladder of the gall, and thence into the Duodenwm;the 
urin isdaily tranſcolated fromthe Kidneys unto the bladder of urin. So likewiſe the excrements of the 
third concoction, i. thoſe of the habit of the are ſpent by ſweating,breathing and inſenſible cran(pi- 
ration, by the hair and the ſoil of the skin. Thoſe of the brain by the oalace-by the noſcthrils,the ears and 
the eyes; thoſe of the cheſt by coughing; why therefore is not the menſtruall bloud every day evacuated, ſee- 
ing it hath a continuall Generation ? 
This I think is to be attributed only to the ſingular proyidence of Nature, and to the Finall cauſe the The true rea- 
moſt excellent of all the reft. For if the bloud were every day purged away by the womb, then could wo- fon, 
men never conceive with child, neither yet any man have due and comfortable uſe of a woman. Con- 
ception would be hindered, becauſe the ſeed poured out into the cavity of the womb, would either fall back 
or beextinguiſhed;the coats of the womb being irrigated, moiſtned and as it were incbriated or made drunk 
by the daily affluence of the bloud. So ſaith Hippocrates in the 62 Aphoriſm of the 1. Section, Thoſe women that 
heve moiſt wombs doe not conceive, becauſe their geniture is extinguiſped.Befide, what pleaſure or contentment could 
any man find in a wife ſo loathſomly defiled, and that _— ? it was not therefore fic for the accom- 
pliſhment afthe intention of Nature,that a womans bloud fhould iflueevery day,but only at certain and 
definite times and circuits, to wit, once every month. f ae; 
But why this excretion ſhould be made every month, not oftner nor more ſeldome, is a great queſtion and h itis pur- 
I aſſure you very full of difficulty. Ariſtotle in the 2. and 4. de generatione Animalium, referreth the reaſon of prom 
this petiodicall or certain evacuation to the motion ofthe Moon, and faith; that when the Moon is in 4 folk 
the wane womens courſes doe eſpecially flow, becauſe at that time the air is colder and moiſter, from whence nion. 
comes the encreaſe and aboundance of that cold and crude humor; but Ariftetle is by ſome herein repre- 
hended , becauſe in the full of the Moon all things are moſt moiſt, as appeareth by Shel-fiſhes, Oyſters, 
and ſuch like. The Peripateticks anſwer ; that there is a double humidity, one vivificall or lively, the 
other excrementitious. The firſt is increafed in the full of the Moon, becauſe then there is more light 
pay is encreaſed in the wane, becauſe then theair is colder ; now Menftraall bloud is generated by a 
W eat, - 
The Arebians think there are divers times of this purgation, according to the diverſity of womens ages. The Arabian; 
oung women (ſay they) are purged in the new Moon, and elder women in the old Moon,whicnce cometh opinion. 
that common verſe. 
Luna vet us vetulas, juvenes nova Luna repur gat. | 
Young women in the new Moon purge,Old wamen in the wane. . 
Some there are, who refer the cauſe of this circuit and monthly evacuation to the propriety of the month, 
u it the month had a peculiar power to purge the courſes, as the day hath to purge the ordinary excre- 
ments. And for this we may r a notable teſtimony of Hippocrates in his Book de Septimeſtri partu, where A granse 
he ſaith, In the months the ſme things are done by certain and right reaſon which are dane in dayes; for every month bail place in Hip 
women have their courſes as if the month had a peculiar power and ficay in their bodies. We muſt needs acknow- pocrars. 
ledge that the Moon hath-great power over inferior bodies, but that the ſole cauſe of the Criticall daies 
= — this menſtruall evacuation ſhould be referred to the motion of the Moon I could never yet perſwade 
ec 
That many things are diſpenſed by numbers and by months I doe not deny; but to attribute any ope - What we re- 
rative power to diſcrete quantity and to number as it is number, I think is unworthy of a Philoſopher. ſolve upon. 
It is more wiſdom to refer the cauſe of this periodicall evacuation to the determinate motions and eſta- 
bliſhed lawesof Nature to us u nknown, which yet ſhe never breaketh or abrogateth, but keeps immuta- 
ble and invilablc,unleſs ſhee be either provoked or hindered: for when ſhee is provoked ſhee antevertetli 
| or 
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How Natu ET THe cxcretion avoiding the bloud before her own time. So whereas the ſeventh dayes are only 
is — —— — — * — — vacuations ſometimes in the _ between, yea and acc 


accompliſhe 
them, becauſe of ſome provocation coming from without, that is her own lawtull contention. A. 


How hindered* g : 
nateth and delayeth their accuſftomedevacuation. 
1 — it is that in — women the courſes flow twice a month, in ſome ſcarce before every fortieth 
day. But why the bloud ſhould flow from the Womb rather once every month then twice, or why the 
ſeventh dayes ſhould rather be criticall then the faxth, 4 i ιhν wer, above the capacity of 
humane wit. ' | 4 4 | 
883 Hippocrates verily promi ſeth in theend of his Book de Frinciyi in to make manifeſt the neceſity of Nature why 
— da en bel things intheſexembdojes : but I chink hewasdiſſwaded by the difficulty of the buſi eſ ends 
Nor kept, fore no where perſormeth that promiſe. Wherefore lecing/he that beſt could durſt not adventure upo 
we will alſo ingenuouſly confeſs our ignorance, and rank theſe ſecrets among thoſe myſteries of Nature 
which ſhe reſerveth only to her ſelf to teach us not only in this but in other things, to obſetye her admini- 
All fecrers of ftrations the better, & to ſuſpect our own weakneſs.For we ſee that in the moſt abje& and baſethings of the 


Nature not to World there are ſome ſecrets of Nature whereof either we are not at all capable, or not yet ſufficiently in- 


be know, ſtructed in them. (22.4 | 
And thus much concerning that other principle of Generation, the Mothers bloud, now it follow. 
eth that we come unto the Conception, wherein alſo we ſhall find ſome difficulties worthy the dif- 
cuſſing. a 6 


** 
—ͤ—ͤ—ͤ— 


QUEST. xl. Whether it be neceſſary to Conception that the ſeed of both Sexes (pould | | 
iſſue Together, and that with pleaſure, and be preſently mingled. 


ee have already proved that both the Sceds as well the Fathers as the Mothers are required in 2 
| » NJ perfect Generation; but whether they ought both at once to be evacuated is not yet ſo evident. 
Averrhoes opi- N Averrhoes contendeth that the ejaculation of the ſeed into the cavity of the Womb is not alwayes 
nion of the e- neceſſary, and that a woman may Conceive without the embracements ofa man. And to thigpur- 
jaculation. poſe he telleth a Tale of a woman who conceived the ſeed of a man floating in the water of a bath, ſoffron 
How finely he 1aith he, was the attractive faculty. of the Womb in drawing of ſeed. Bur it ĩs great wonder that a Philoſo- 
ar gulled by pher would be ſo credulous to beleeve the excuſe of a light-skirts, who to ſave her honeſty deviſed this ex- 
a light *kirts. cuſe by looking upon her apron ſtrings; for ſaith he a neighbour of mine told me this tale of her ſelf. The 


— 


proved. his maſter Ariſtotle taught him in his ſecond Book de Generatione Animalium. Seed, ſaith he, is al 

1 Reaſon, frothy, and it ir be expoſed to che air it preſently melteth, groweth wateriſh and becometh u 
his ſixt Chapter alſo of his firſt Book de Generatione Auimalium, he writcth that thoſe creatures which have 
long yards or virile members are therefore unfruitfull, becauſe in the length of the way the ſeed is reſrige- 
rated, If theretore it may be refrigerated in his firſt and naturall conceptacle, much more being expoſed 
to the air or loſt in the water. | 

a ken Thoſe which are called v#w5xaivs whoſe common paſſage of ſeed and urin is turned afide, 

' ſon that the yard is too hard reined with the bridle ; cannot generate; not becauſe they have not truit- 
full ſecd but becauſe hanging a little in the contortion of the yard, it cannot immediately be conveyed in- 
to the Womb whileſt it retaineth his heat and ſpirits,as ſaith Galen in the 3. chapter of his 15. Book de uſ# 

. Part ium. g 

The reaſon, Doth not Hippocrates in his firſt Book de Morbis muxlierum, affirm that to be a cauſe of fterility and barren- 
neſs in women when the Womb is perverted or diſtorted, becauſe then the ſeed cannot directly paſs -with- 
out delay unto the inner orifice of the ſame ? It is therefore neceſſary O Averrboes that there be a direct and 
Why Beaſts impctuous or torcible ejaculation of the ſeed of the man into the womb of the woman. Furthermore be- 
= "a at che cauſe in brute beaſts which cover one the other, the ejaculation of the ſeed into the womb is more diredt, 
122 it cometh to paſs that at once covering for the moſt part they hold as we uſe to ſay, which is not ſo betwixt 
reaſonable creatures. Again, Beaſts are quiet in that action, being ſo taught by Nature, for motion often 

preventeth conception. | 
Now, itatthe ſame time both ſexes yeeld their ſeed, then is the conception ſooner, and alſo more per- 
fett, becauſe the womb at that time being as it were enraged, doth more greedily draw and more narrowly 
Ir is not neceſ- embrace the ſeed which is caft unto it: this Hippocrates acknowledgeth in his i. Book de Morbis mulierum in thele 
fary that the words; If that which proceedeth from the man,deth together and in a right line cancur and meet with that which is avoided by 
of the Women, then doth the woman ſooner conceive, he ſaith Stgl, by a Metaphor taken from Water-men, who 
| ſhould be at together doe ariſe upon their Rowers, together dip them in the Water, and together drive their ftroke And 
once. whereas he ſaith that they ſooner conceive, it is an argument that it is not of abſolute neceſſity unto Genera- 
tion, that both ſexes ſhould at one and the ſame time yeeld their ſeeds ; but that there may be conception 
though it be ſlower, if one come a little before or after another; but if the diſtance of time be too great be- 
tween them,then the conception ſucceedeth not, becauſe the ſpirits of the firſt ſeed are exhauſted and diſſipa- 

ted before the ſecond arrive unto it. | 

Proved by — be ſame thing hath Ariſtotle in his tenth Book De Hiſteria Animalium, upon which Scaliger hath written 
fo! les auto") an cxcellent Commentary, as that mirrour of Learning did all things excellently ; Thereare (faith he)that 
= think, there can be no conception unleſs the ſeeds of both ſexes doe at the ſame time meet one with another; 
theſe are deceived, becauſe the better habited body ſooner yeeldeth, wher efore that ſeed being the ſtronger, 
is not corrupted but retaineth his ſpirits, and being drawn by the Womb, is retained for the future permix- 


tion, ſo that to conception ſimply this concurrence of ſeeds at one and the ſame time-is notabſolutely, but 
to a ſooner conception it is neceſſary. | | 
t 


4verrboes dif. Woman I cannot but commend for her wit, though not for her honeſty; but - Averrhoes bias What 
| 5 
Face 


* 


gain, being hindered either by the narrowneſs of the paſſages, or by thickneſs of the humors, ſhe oſtentimes 
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It is ens ox; —— ception muy be without pleaſure. On the mans part there is no que- Whether con. 
ſlion, but on the womans; for you ſhall hear many ſay that they have no ſenſe or inkling of pleaſtre at con may h. 
all. Dinw is ofthis mind that conception is not alwayes with pleaſure on the womans part; but Dina — plea- 
were a better judge of this controverſie: let us hear his reaſe wiſe ſometimes (faith he) the ſeed is pins opiniod 
immediately ejaculated into the bottom of the Womb which is of a duller ſenſe, never touching the ori- | 
ſer whole ſenſe is more exquiſite. A pretty ſhift I promiſe you, but the good man was in an error. For Confuted, 
pleaſure is not therefore conceived becauſe the ſeed tou the orifice- of the Womb ; but vic it 
runneth through the ſpermaticall veſſels ofthe woman which are ot exquiſite ſenſe ; otherwiſe: women 
with child who ejaculate their ſeed not intothe inward orifice, but into the middle of the neck of: the 
Wombzſhould have no pleaſure in ſuch ejaculations; hut it is manifeſt that they have greater pleaſure after 
be with child then before, becauſe thieir ſeed paſſeth a longer courſe, as we ſhall ſay more at large ih our 
Diſcourſe of Superfœtation. nN: 4 2, | | N | 
_ Hippocrates in his Book de Principizs aſſoĩ leth this queſtion: For after he hath given us ſome figns of con- The queſtiod 
ception he ſaith, that theſe doe not happen to all women; but unto thoſe only whoſe bodies are pure and aſſoyled by 
clean; but where the body is groſs, full of mucous and impure humors, there are no ſuch fignes. That Hippocrates, 
is to (ay, an impure, mucous and moiſt: woman may conceive withour pleaſure, bt airy ſenſe of titilla- 
tion at all. | s | | * * 
Finally, ſome doubt whether the permixtion of the ſeeds be requiſite to conception, becauſe it is abſurd to Whether the 
think that ſpecies or kinds are mixed: again, if they be mixed, then ſhould eſſences be intended and remitted, ſeechof both 
which in Philoſophy is a groſs abſurdity, becauſe every eſſence is impartible. Likewiſe of two beings by — WP. 
themſelves, one being by ir felf cannot be made. But we anſwer, that the Steds being not actually anima- Objeions, 
ted, they doe not of themſelves make the ſpecies of the Creature. If it be grantedalfo according to Arifttle Anſwered, 
that they are imperſect eſſences or beings, it is-neceffary that they ſhould be mixed, otherwiſe they cannot be 4riftorte. 
nouriſhed or animated together, as Hippocrates faith in his Book de Naturapueri And inhis firſt Book de diata, Hippicratess © 
he blameth them that doubt whether of two fires a third may ariſe. I/ any man, faith he, deny that a Soul is 
mingledwith a Soul, that is, one ſeed with another, let ham be held for an Idiot in Phyſitk. And in the very begin- 
ning of his Book de Natura pueri. If the geniture proceeding from both the p arent s be retained in the Womb of the wo- 
man,they are preſently mixed into one. And thus much of the effuſion of the ſeeds of both Sexes, the pleaſure tliere- 
upon conceived,and the permixtion of the ſeeds themfelves. . : 


I "OY 
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QUEST. XII. Thether the Womb bath any operative or active power in the conformation of the Creature. 
2 gx will not be hard to untie this knot. According to the Philoſophers rule there is a double a- 


gent, one Pringipall, another Helpfull or aſſiſtant only. Aprincipall agent no man will fay the A double agen 
Womb is, becauſe then a H‚man could conceive alone without the helpof the man, and beſides 
Females only, Males never ſhould be formed. The Womb therefore worketh as Cauſe ſine gut 
mn, a caufe not ſo much ofthe being, as without which it could not br; becauſe it awaketh and 
ſtirreth up the ſleepy and hidden vertue of the ſeed. The Phyfitians make three kinds of Efficient cauſes; 3-kinds of 5. 
1 ö 51 cient cauſes 
Principall, Helping, or chat without which a thing cannot be done. | ns Phot 
So in Purgations the principall cauſe is the propriety of the medicine; the Helping cauſe is the hot Tem- — * 

per; the cauſe fine qua non is our naturall heat, without which the power of the medicine being drowſie 

would never be brought into act. So in the conformation of the Intant, the pr incipall cauſe is the Seed, I 

mean the ſpirits of the ſeed, hy which as by workmen the Soul which is the noble and chief Architect fra- 

meth a manſion fit for the performance ot her different functions. The helping cauſe is a laudable Temper 

of che ſeeds and ofthe Womb: The Cauſa ſme qua non is the Womb. For becauſe the ſeeds are not actually o many 
Animated but only potentially, they need another principle whereby their power may be brought into wayesthe © + 
at: the Womb therefore worketh diverſe-wayes. Firſt of all it draweth the Seed of the man through the womb worketfi 
neck, no otherwiſe then a Hart draweth a Snake by his noſethrils out of the Earth. For the ſeed is not pow - Firſt by traci 
red into the cavity of the Womb as ſome of the Ancients thought, but into the neck thereof. The bottom © | 
therefore of the Womb meeteth with the ſeed half way, and with his inward mouth as with a hand ic 

ſnatcheth it unto itſelf and layeth is up ſafely in her boſom And even as faith Galen in his firſt Book de femri- 

e, a hun ſtomach runneth with his bottom even unto the throat to ſnatch the meat out of the moutli 

before it be half chewed; ſo the Womb vhich is the very ſeat, of Concupiſcence, being deſirous and longing 

after the ſeed, moveth ir ſelf wholly even to the prĩvities and this is the firſt action of the Womb, to wit, the 


traction of the ſeed of the man \>, | 

The ſecond action of the Womb is the permixtion of the ſeeds; now they be mixed either by themſclves 2. By mix 
or by another; not of themſelves becauſe they are not alwayes avoided at the ſame time, as we have in the 
queſtion before going proved out of Hippecyates and Ariſtutle; neither yet are they ejaculated into the ſame 
place, for thamans ſeed is caſt into the neck of Womb, the womans into the ſides of the bottom which we 
al the — Womb: the Womb therefore maketh this permixtion of the ſeeds which the Barbarians 


; The third ction of th of the ſeeds, in which the woman feel et a manifeſt mo- 3. By tetentioris 
tion of the Wo and corrugateth it ſelf, and ſo exquiſitely ſnutteth his orifice | 


The i ing u of the. faculty of the ſeeds which we come 4 By conceys © 
ny 1 or rowſed,” not ſo much by the heat of the A 
ke 8 dy thotgh it were 

er | 
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The Contreverſire of the fifth Book, ner ug) 
containeth, preterveth and cheriſheth the Intantgbecauſe che place is the preſerver of that which iq pla 
therein, ; | | Wee cz no and 00 
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> u AAS | SE als: 
QUEST. XIII. Of vitio ur of fault Conceptions, and eſpecially.of the Mels. wo 
lat Conception is made by the in- bred propriety of the womb, this among the reſt manifeſt 
us P proved, that into what part of the ſoever, ſaving into this, — 
} this power or efficacy is never ſtirred up, neither cometh into act; ſo that tron 18 
properly the action uf the womb, as Chylification is the action of the Stomach. But thm 
Conception may be perſect, the ſeed which is yeelded and retained muſt be pure and fruitiull. 
What is requi- By pure I underſtand with * which is not fickly or diſcaſech neither yer mingled wich bloud; 
red to perfect For bloud is not requiſite to Generation till after the deſcription of the ſpermaticall parts is begun;other- 
concegtion. wie the ſecd being choaked by the aboundance ab4hebloud, neither at all attempteth his work, neither can 
8 bring to perfection that it could have well begun, Again, if the ſeeds be unfruitfull, what hope can there 
cora arveſt ? ' | f . | 
| To perfect conception there is further required an impane or laudable temper of the womb, for thoſe 
whoſe wombs are either hot or cold, or moiſt or dry above meaſure doe not conceive as faith Hipporyats. 
If therefore any of theſe things be wanting, we eunnot hope or 2 lawfull conception, but either there 
Natute ende - will be none at all, or a depraved and vitious, ſuch as is of the Moon-ealt or Mola. For Nature rather en- 
voureth a de deayoureth an imperſect and depraved Conception then none at all, becauſe the is greedy of Propagation 
— cone and diligent to maintain the perpetuity of the kinds of things: wheretore rather then ſhe will do nothing, 
— — and ſhe will endevour any thing how imperfe& ſoever. So when Nature maketh worms in the Stomach and 
why. guts, ſhe doth. better then if ſhe ſhould generate nothing at all, becauſe of a thing immoveabie ſhe 
maketh a thing moveable by it ſelf, and of it ſelf, and of aputrid and rotten humour an animated 
Creature. | 
The names of be nature and cauſes of this faulty conception which they call the Mola or Moon-calfwe will endevour 
the Mole. to find out. The Mola the Grecians call N 5 wwrints, ſome think that the name came from a Bakers. Mill, 
becauſe it is like thereto both in hardneſs and in roundneſs. Among the Perſians the word Moli fi '2 
Aan. deformed thing. Aﬀraniws the Poet callech it Molncrum, Ariſtotle often Miaurar, becauſe it is [ike a parboiled 
Galensdehiniti- thing, We call it a Moon-Calf. Galen in the 7. Chapter of bis 14. Book de uſu part ium, defineth a Mola to be 
8 cdα Eu adur , that is, an Idle and imperfet; fleſh. But this definition doth not expreſs the whole 
nature of the Mola For there may be a rude fleſh generated without motion, which is not a Mela. There an 
da dcg arg where Caruncles generated, which no man will call Motes. We think that this rather is a 
Ten of he finition of a Mola, The Hola or Moen-calf is an idle fleſb without form and hard, engendred only in | 
Mola. max, and that of weak ſeed, which ſeed undertaking the Conformation, but being oppreſſed or ſtifled with ence of bloud, 
it cannot att aix his omm end, and therefore in ftead of a creature generateth a | fleſh. 
Fleſh, The particular parts ot this definition we will diſcourſe of and diſcuis in order. The Mola is a fleſb, be- 
Idle. cauſe his ſubſtance is fleſby and red like clodded bloud. It is idle, chat is, without any Anlmall motion; or 
Rude. it is not at all moved unleis it be after the motion of the womb. It is rude without form, not that it wanteth 
his own form, for is hath as ſaith the Philoſopher his own being, but it hath neither e nor n, that is, 
Only in a neither the ſpecies nor the form of a creature, It js ingendered only in the womb of a woman, becauſe, as wriecth Ari- 
Woman. riſtatle, only a woman hath aboundance of menſtruall purgations, for that her diet is moift, and her courſe 
of lite ſluggiſh and idle in reſpett of other creatures. That which is objected of the Bear which alwayes 
2 orth her young rude and unformed, and perfecteth them by licking, either we * it is a Fable, or 
elſe that their young doe appear deformed or unformed but are not fo indeed, but becauſe they lurk all 
Winter in the Caves of the Earth, they are covered with a ſlimy and flegmatick moiſture which the Pam lick 
ing off makes their proportion appear. | | 


he reſt of the parts of onr deſmition, doe fully declare the manner of the generation, and the cauſes of 
Plutarch of the 


1 the Mala. I know there are divers opinions of the Ancients concerning their generation. Plutarch faith , 
Difproved, that a Mela may be generated without the company of a man, whom many follow who think it may be fe. 
nerated only of the ſecd of the woman, when to it a great quantity of her bloud accrueth; But gue 
is diſproved by Galen in the 7. Chapter of his 14. Book de uſu partivm, where he ſaĩth that —_ cred» 
tures which walk — y upon the Earth none doe ever conceive without rhe feed of the Ma le, no not ⁊ 
faulty or vitious conception; becauſe all beginning of conſormation proceedeth from the ſeed of the Male 
as that which is the firſt principle of Generation. Add hereto that if a Male could be conceived only of the 
ſed of the woman, then thoſe Virgins which doe ſuffer nightly pollutions might conceive the fame, which 
never yet was heard of. | | 6d 1 5 
Merenrialis bis The Coagmentation therefore of the Mole is never made without copulation. Some think that the Mole i 
opinion. enerated as other fleſh, only by the affluence of aboundance of blaud which is gathered or caked together 
y the hezt ofthe Womb. But becauſe the bloud hath no active or operative pdwer but allive, Idve 
not ſee how a Mole can be made only of bloud, when as we ſee it is tyed with ligaments the Womb 
and, inveſted wich Membranes, which Ligaments and Membranes are the rudiments of a confor- 
mation inchoated ar begun, Ngther are we to give credit to chem that affirm that it is generated only of 
crude and corrupted ſeed, 6r when the feed of the woman 6vercomerh\ the Seed of the Male. The 
true manner of their Generation Hippocrates | ſetteth downe' in his firſt Bock De morba mitm, 
which, becauſe. we eſteemit as an Oracle, I will here tranſeribe. | Concerning the Conception'of be dl . 
i the very mb: when: 4 great heut of 3 ſeed, thers cunnet de Taw 4 
en, het the belly ſwelleth as if the woman were with CH What could be faid more ſing * 
der urpoſe? r 3 io ohne ul 3! 1 I. l 9 Git "NV 163-3) 6 5 * 2115 mob IG 4 
Two. things he rrquirtth to che Generation hf the File: Fi ft that there be cle Sect 
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auss nig: 
that in little quantity and. vitious or faulty. Seeondly, that great quantity ofbloud ſhould flow unto it. That 
little and vitiated ſeed undertaketh the work of Conformation-and —— to form the Membranes; for 
almoſt all Moon-Calves tire covered with Films and Membranes. — 
zut vrhen as the 92 —— his work he bath n, then is the The manner of 
diſcretion or ſeparation of the parts hindered and inte by the affluerice of too much bloud, and the the Generation 


Conception becometh illegitimate, becauſe the bloud bearerhſgreater ſway then the ſeed ; ſo that in ſtead of of be 4414. 
2 living Creature which was the firſt intention of Nature, there is — an unformed and rude maſs 
of fleſ having indeed the — es of life, but thoſe ſo weak that they are preſently Tuffocated and extin- 
guiſhed.” For whereas it daily groweth and encreaſeth, that cometh not by true nutrition but by appoſiti- 
on only. Some think that this fleſh is not altogether without life,but #ilor as if they, ſhould ſay it had 
halfa Soul. | | 

lt is therefore Hippotrates reſolution that the mola can never be generated without the ſeed of the man, and 
that the beginning of the coagmentation or gathering of the ſame is alwayes from the ſame ſeed. The very 
ſame thing Actuar iu confirmeth by his definition, The Aola, ſaith he, is a fleſby tumor which hatb bi be inning Aftuerims defi- 
and bis firmneſs or faſtmeſs from prolificall Seed, And thus much ſhall have been ſufficient to have faid ofthe Na- nition. | 
ture and cauſe of the Mola. | 

Now let us acquaint you by what notes and fignes it may be diſtinguiſhed from a true Conception. Hip- The figns to 
pocrates in his firſt B morbis mulierum, and in his Book de Sterilibus, conceiveth that the ſignes of the Me- diſtinguith a 
laare fercht from theſe four. The tumor or ſwelling of the belly,themotion, milk, and the time of the geſta- ele from an 
tion. For the firſt, the belly ſooner ſwels upon the conception of a Mola then of an Infant; beſide, it is ti — out of 
fer ſtretched and carried with more difficulty. For the motion; if after the third and fourth month the wo- The tame. og 


man feel no motion, the Conception is faulty; for ſaith Hippocrates, Male Infants do move the thitd month the belly. 
and Females the fourth. - | | | 
But the Mola is altogether immoveable unleſs it be accidentally moved together with the Womb: and if The motion. © 
a woman in that caſe feel ſometimes hong ing and a panting motion, we ſay it is not ſo much cauſed by | 
the Mola it (elf,as from the Womb which ſtriveth to ſhake off ſo unprofitable a burthen. Befide, the motion 
ofthe Mela and the Infant is altogether unlike : for the Infant of it own accord turneth himiſelf and mo- 
veth every way, the Mola like a bow! or unwealdy bulk is rowled to the right fide or to theleft as the Womb 
doth incline to either hand. A Mola pi with the hand giveth way inſtantly , but preſently 1 
thither again : the Infant as ĩt yeeldeth not preſently, ſo after it hath given way it returneth not Into the 
ſame place and poſition again. ä ä | | 

The third fign ofthe Mole Hippocrates taketh from lie nature of the Milk. This is the greateſt and moſt cer- Three figns 
tain argument of the Mela, if there appeer no milk in the I. But if theConceptiohs be legitimate, there is from the mlik, 
Milk. For this we have a golden ſaying in the Boo ; of Natura pueri; As ſoone as the Infant beginneth to move, Hippocrates, 
even thenthe Milk bewr ayeth it to the Mother. But if a Mold be conceived, there is no wed Amongſt all 
the reſt, there is indeed no ſo infallible as that which is fetched from the time of the Geſtation. F: or, if 
the Tumor of the Belly continue after the eleventh month, which is the utmoſt limit of geſtation, and yet 
there appear no ſignes of a Dropſie, we may be bold to ſay; it is not an Infant but a Mela that is conceived. 
And Hippocrates ſaith, That a Women may beer « Mola two yea three years. | 

Atiſtotle alſo in the ſeventh Chapter of his fourth Book De Generatione Animalium, ſaith, that a Adols may 4 Mola may ly 
endure in a womans Body four years, the whole courſe of her life, ſo that ſhe may grow old with it, long in the 
yea and dye with it of another diſeaſe. in the tenth Book De Hiſtoria Animalium,he rendreth the reaſon, hn 
Becauſe (faith he) being no Creature it urgeth not the womb neither moveth therein as doth the Child, who by kicking ſee 4 
eth « way out 4 Moreover, the Mola breatheth not, neither needeth any air at all, and cherefort Ek 
not paſſage for it. | | — 1 

The late Writers add, that the woman which hath coriceived a Mola becometh pale, loſeth all her co- 
lour, yea and pineth away in her whole Body. And thus much of the Mola his Nature, and the ggns where- g. 
þ) it may be GAainguiſed from a lawfull Conception. * | 


- 9 


QUEST,X1111: Of Monſters and Hermbtedite. 


O depraved and illegitimate Conceptions muſt Monſters be referred, concerning which, it 
ſhallnot. be out of our way to give you ſome brief notice. Monſters Ariſtotle calleth Excur- 
fions and digreflions of Nature; aps ph Metaphor from Travellours, who wander out of 
their way yet goe ſtill on their intende Dus For when Nature cannot accompliſh and 
| bring to Perfektion that ſheintenderh, left h Aould be idle, which is a thing — £67 to | 
her diſpofition, ſhe doth what ſhe can, And in the ſecqnd of his Phytickshe defineth a Monſter to be a fault, Th defitan 
or 2 or re of Nature working for ſonie end of which ſhe is fruſtrated becauſe of ſome prin- or a Monſter. 
ciple Corrupted. 2 ann ren 4 4#T ; | n 
Monſters happen many wayes, and there are of them innumerabls differences, We will only handle the The differences 
ein this place, e im T 

, or when the Conforma J. 3 in 


either when the Sex is vitiat is unlawfull. In the Sex, when they a 


uncertain 8 Female nale, or both, as Hermaphrodites. Scx. , 
Imeter ue. In Males that cometh © Hoir many p 
(1 


5 i L500 | 
When r. Interfeminivon, that is, theplace between the Cod kinds of 
peareth af i n, when Kebab eth in the Cog werhradites. 


* 


25 The Controverſues of the fifth Beak QUEST, 


there appeareth a imall Privity ofa Woman about the root of the Nam. In Women,when a Yard appeareth 
Monſters in At he .exkar in the Ferit m. | 4 Ty ie ban ain 
conformation. In Conformation Monſters are more ordinary. To Contormation we ney goed Magnitude, Situs⸗ 
In figure. tion and Number. In Figure Monſters : if a Man hayc a prone or declining Figure like a brute 
Magnitude, Beaſt, if he have the Face of a Dog, of a Wolf, a Fox, a T or ſuch like. In Magnitude-exceed« 
ing ar deficient : if there be an unequall proportion of the parts, as a great Head, or again, ſo little that ir 
Situation, agrceth.nat with the reſt of the parts. In Situation, as if the Eyes in the middle ot the F 
Number, the Noſethrils in the fides, the Ears in the Nowl,or ſuch like. In Number excerding,as when it is di 
into two Bodies, two Heads, four Arms, or ſuch like : or deficient, if it have but one Eye, no Ears, and 
the like, 
The cauſesof Concetning the cauſes of Monſters, divers Men are of divers minds. The Divine refers it to the judg- 
Monſters. ment of God: the Aflrologers to the Stars: Alcabitius ſaith, there are certain degrees in which if the Moon 
The true when a Child is conceived, the birth becometh monſtrous. We liſt not to exclude the juſt vengeance of Al. 
cauſes. mighty God, which no doubt hath a great ſtroak in theſe things: but to ſpeak as a 4 or naturall 
Philolopher, it muſt be granted that all theſe Aberrations of Nature are to be referred unto the Materi- 
all and Efficient cauſes of Generation. The Matter is the Seed, the Efficient or Agent is either Primary 
or Secondary. The Primary or principal cauſe is doable. The Formative Faculty and the Imagination. 
M nſte s from The Secondary is the Inſtrument, to wit, the place and certain qualities, as heat. The Matter is in fault 
the matt er. three waycs. For it is either Deficient or aboundant, or is diverfly mixed. If there be want of Spermati- 
call matter, then the Monſter is deficient either in e or Number. If there be oyer-plas of Sced, 
Wbyto many they become double headed, with four Arms, &c. If there be a conſuſed permixtion of Sced, then are 
* Monſters generated of divers kinds 7 as upon Sadomy and unnaturall copulation of Men and Beaſts horri- 
5 ble Monſters have been brought into the World: fo Ariftetle ſaith, that in Tyypt and Africe where Beafts of 
divers kinds meet at the Waters of Nilur, or in the Deſert- places and mil-match themſelves, there are o- 
The (difference ten many Monſters generated. And thus come Monſters ariſing from the Matter. From the Agent or Efici- 
2 2 _ ent Monſters may happen divers wayes. The Primary l a we laid, was eicher the formative Faculty or 
cient. the Imagination. The power of the Imagination we ſhall ſhew a little aſter in a Se place, here 'it 
be ſufficient to ſhew out of the learning of the Arabizns, that a ſtron 7 is abſe to ace Forms 
| even as (ſay they) the ſuperior lace) Igepers in the Heavens do — uce the Forms of Metalls, Plants and 
A Hiſtory. * Creatures. We read that in the Precintt of Piſa, a Woman brought forth a Female Child ſull of Hair) like 
the Hair ol a Camell, becauſe (faith the Author) ſhe was wont to kneel before the Pifture of Jelm Baptif, 
dcloathed in Camels Hair. | | ., 1 0 | 
The Secondary Agent is the Heat or the place of Conception, Heat havin a: fiery mobility or quick 
motion, formeth ſundry ſhapes of Bodies and workech the Matter into divers faſhions. The perverſion alſo, 
or the evill Conformation of the place, that is, of the Womb, may be the cauſe of a depraved F igure, 
And thus I make an end of this 8 place at this time, wherein my purpoſe was only to touch the 
heads of things, reſerving my {elf to bereattcr for the particular proſecution. Hitherto we have intres 
ted of the difficulties which might ariſe concerning the Conception now it followeth concerning che 


Conformation. 


— — 


QUES T. XV. Whether all the parts ere formedzogether. 


PH His qu-ſtion is ſo hard and full of obſcarity, that Galen faith it isonly known to God and Na- 
ture. For what is moredivine then the firſt Conformation of a Man? What more adniicable? 
Wat more fecret ? This the kingly Prophet inſpired from above acknowledgeth, Iwill n- 

e Lefore tbee, O Lord, becauſe J em wonderful made, thy eyes ſaw mee befere I was: ſhaped, . 
Sͤceing therefore the reſofution of this A voy is above the reach of humane capacity, which 
God wot is circumſcribed within very narrow limits : if to make ſome overture thereof I ſhall take 2 
little more liberty to'my ſelf I defire all thoſe rhat{fdefire with me herein to be informed, not to 
impute it to my wandering wit, but to the greatneſs of the ſubject. Becauſe therefore as by the 
Collifion of Stones Fire is beaten out, ſo by the ventilation ar skirmiſh of adyerſary opinions the truth 


comes beſt to be known, we will flu wick your patience ſee What the Ancients have conceived of this 
matter. * 


Ale neon. Alcyteon though 
opinion. 


The difficulty fl 
of the queſtion BY 


and ofall t 


. apter of UI Ne Book De Flite Eiperle. Plan deembretk that Pas 
er YO taught publike chat All e Va bug ee ee < by 


Theſtus ot | ö rom the Brain : the Tame alſo was the opinion of 
Spamer. that Per ſian Philoſopher whom Avicen calleth Theſeus Pexſew : others Samer Cabronenjis. WH 
. But becaule the Brain i only the Author of Senſe and Moridh and che al vlties which the lo- 
ft hathns need of irn Oonformarion Tiki fon ly the Bin ſhould de ormedaxſare the 
Ther 8 pa . , e eee eme n : a 7 wn TC | ; * $33 T3301 vo © 
Demecritus! Demidcritnr,as Ar itotie Taith in the firſt Cha te offi ion Ot 
' that the out wurd parts were firlt formed; and aftery eltiwwatd 
| to frame tije modell of Creatures in: Wood or * before they es, Orbe 
{ * thought that a Creature was formed as 4 Nex ib any" 
formed: the Stoicks #ll che arts together. . Fri his fecond' 4 
that the Heart is firſt of a reed med, and by an 4. produced 
eufranchiſed by che Father) rakethwp him te rüle and diſperſe the whole Bed). 


\ 


Quks r. 1. 3. The Controverſies of the fifib Book, 221 
and. lezthe firſt liverzthe firſt mover, the firſt that maketh bloud, becauſe it dieth laſt of Tbebien. 
veth alſo firſt. That the Heart laſt; befide that we are taught by daily 77 laſt after 


folawirh (d ch he) unleſs the Heart be firſt affedted with an immoder ate di It is therefore neceſſary that the © — 
Fache or Lord of the Family which is the Heart, ſhould be created the Cater or Steward which is tlie 


Liver. This opinion of Ariſtotle, Avicen che Prince of the Arabian Family ſcemeth to follow, which alſo he e- Aviern: 6piai- 
ſtabliſheth by ſome reaſons; becauſe the creature cannot be nouriſhed unleſi he live and participateth of the on. 
influence of heat, now the Heart is the plentifull Fountain of riaturall heat. | . | 

Again, in the firſt dayes after Conception the Formative Faculty netdeth no nouriſhment, becauſe there 
is no notable cetolution-or expence in the = but of heat and vitall ſpirits there is alwayes need, there- 
foce it is neceſſary that the Heart ſhould be formed before the Liver. X _ 

But this opinion of Ariſtotles is long ſince caſt out of the Schools of Phyfitians. For that it is not the only, Ai nie 
nor the firſt principle, we have already proved ſufficiently in the ſecond queſtion of the Controverſies of the —_— ? 
firſt Book, Now that ĩt is not firſt generated may be demonſtrated both by Reaſon and Senſe , which two © 
are the moſt n of all Controverſics. By Senſe, becauſe there alwayes appear together and at By Senſe. 
once three bubbles, which are the rudiments of the three principall parts, neither did any man ever obſer re 
one of thoſe bubbles only. By Reaſon, betauſe in the ſirſt dayes after Conception tlie Emebryo heedetli not the By Reaſan. 
help of the Heart. For living the life only ofa Plant, it needeth neither pullation or ſplration not the influ- 
ence of heat, becauſe it cheriſheth himſelf with his on heat and with his own inbred Spirit. And whereas 
Ariſtatk would conclude it to be the fixſt that liveth, becanſe ir is che laſt that dyeth;we ſay that followeth 
not: For thoſe things that are firſt in Generation are not always the laſt in Diſſolution. RE. e 

So in te Generation of any thing that is mixed, che Matter goeth before the Form, and yet the abolition That the batt 

of the Form is the corruption of the thing mixed. By this reaſon alſo in Snakes aud Scrpents the tail ſhould 4orb not fl 
be that which Iveth firſt, becauſe when all the other parts are ſtark dead and immoveable, yet the Tail li- live, . 
veth and moveth.We think indeed that the Heart is laſt of all deprived of life, becauſe when the Infant is 
perl ected and abſolvedd the vitall heat floweth only from the Heart as from a moſt plentifull Fountain; but 
that it firſt liveth we utterly deny: becauſe to live is ether to be nouriſhed or to be animated. The Heart is 
neither firſt nowriſhed d, nor firſt animated. All nouriſhment is by Bloud, Bloud is not but by the Veins, all What it is te 
the Veins are from the Liver, and the Umbilicall Vein which is the fiſt Nurſe of the Embryo poureth the live. 
Bloud into the Parenchyme of the Liver before that of the Heart. Neither is the Hears firſt animated, becauſe 
the Seed when it breaketh into act, i. when it beginneth the conformation,is wholly and actually animated. 
Therefore all the parts thereof doe actually live only by the participation of heat in the moifture. We bid 
therefore adue to Ariſtotle, Chryſipp w,the Stoicks and whoſoever elſe doe think that the Heat is the ſirſt liver; 
and the ficſt maker of Bloud. pO | ; | | 

Galen ſeerneth to differ from himſelf in the order ofthe Conformation of the parts, for ſometimes he: ſaith 6 in this 
that the Heart andthe Liver are ſommed together, ſometimes that the Liver is firſt formed , ſomerimes that is divers, 
the Umbilicall Vein hath the preheminence, yet herein he is alway ot one mind, that he thinketh the parts 
are generated in {ucceſſion, not at once and together. And this he illuſtrateth by examples of thoſe things The parts arg 
that are wronghit 1 Art. For a Houſe is not built all at once. but firſt che Foundations are laid, then the genersted ſuc 
Wals are reare finally the Roof is laid on: ſo ſaith he it is in the Infant, one part is formed before ano- *ively. 
ther, to wir, that firſt which is moſt neceſſary for the Embryo : and that he thinkerh is the Liver, becauſe the 
Infant liveth at firſtthe life of a Plant necding only nutrition as doth a Plant: now the Liver is the Shop 
were nip of Aliment. As therefore a Plant hath no need of a Heart, ſo neither the Infant in the 

inning. - x 42 147 RI | N Ky 3 

— that the Liver is firſt generated may be provect by the magnitude and the facility of his gene- 
ration: for it is made only of congealed bloud: add hereto that the Umbilicall Vein attaineth to the 
Liver before it cometh to the Heart. That all theſe things are true Galen teacheth in the thigd Chapter Galea; 
of his Book De Format iene Fetus, becauſe in Infants the naturall faculties (as being the firſt of all o- 
ther) are the ſtrongeſt, thoſe that rife from the Heart much weaker, thole weakeſt of all which come a 
from the Brain. Furthermore all Generation proeeedeth from that which is more 7 to that vyhich 
is more perfect: Wherefore firſt is the Liver generated, then the Heart and laſt of all the Brain, Thi 
is the opinton of Galen arid almoft of all Phyſicians both old and new concerning the conformation of the 
parts. | , | 11 r 

We for our own part doe not uſe to ſwear unto the opinion of any Man, but as we eſteem much Galen opinion 
and have in great reverente the Patrons and Founders of our Art, as becometh us well: ſo if at any nor te be ap- 
time —— from the rule of tight Reaſon , we ſhall not make ſcruple to diſſent from them. Whatſoe- Na 
ver therefore Galen may think, we cannot be perſwaded that the Liver is firſt formed, becauſe before the de- | 
lincation of all the parts of the Infant he needeth hot the help of the Liver; for it was not behoofefull 
that the Blond ſhould flow till after the di ſcret on and deſcription of the Spermaticall parts, otherwiſe 
the Seed would be cloyed and clogged wich Blond, and in ſtead of a lawfull Conception a Aula would be 


As for that nouriflimeritand increaſe which Galen ſeigneth ſhould be made by the Bloud, we are ſo far 
from thinking it neceſſary to the firſt con formation, that we rather think with Hippocrates and Ariſtotle thax, 
it would have been a great hinderance thereto, ſo that we may retort. galem weapon which he uſeth againff 
Ariftetle upon himſelf. The Infant, faith Galen,heeded not the help of the Heart, re the Heart is not 


formed before the Liver, We ſay, the Infant needed not the help pf che liver becauſe it is notnouriſhed til af- 


ter che delineatiom of the Spermaticall parts is abſoled re the Liver ought not to be formed before 
the Heart and the Brain. r SBP 
Todt will odje for Gelen that life is limited and defined by Nutriclon,ifthepefore the Embrys doth live Obe: 


it needeth to he nouriſned. — 
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ther, 
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opinio n. 


The Fleſhy 


pe are the 


itt made, and 


their order. 


How Ga/en 


my brexcu- ſpake, he may well be excuſed. \ _ 


Three Qyeſti- PE GUT ATR originall ofthe-Membranes which compaſs the Infant, three chings are to be en · 
 .. Wired after. Firſt, whether the Formatiye'Faculty doe at theſe begin the Conformation, that 
Thac the SSH : 15, whether theſe be firſt of all formed. We think that they are, being taught both by Reaſon and 
Membranes = Experience. | | 3 


are firſt for- 


med. 
Experience. 
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The ſecond 
Queſtion. 


Whether the 


Membranes 


the Womb, and for their opinion dou e Hi iti For, ãn hi i Der Mauro 
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ol all which the Formative Faculty containech in it ſelf) begin and accompliſh the deſcription of all 


a after: it is mixeil and retaĩned, what dey or houre ſoever it be auulded, doth "Ou appear covered with a Film or Cruſt. 


Grtatureb lat ane perfect nothing liveth that is not noutriſtiec bat im 0 
and ſuc as are withoue bloudmay l tinie tre all 


iter in 


tore which is without Bloud liteth the firſt days and yet is nor 4 7 were | | of 
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Of the parts, ſomeareproper to the Infant It ſelfofwhich-it hath uſe in thewhole courſe of his lie: 0. 


coverings and ſmall Membranes compaſſing the Infant abour. | obſerve thus mich,” 
[ome pansare (permaticalbengenderecl aſſame z orhersflehywhiſe original im. 
mediately from the Bloyd. And of theſe Fleſhy parts there are three kinds. as chere Are three ki d gr 5 
For it. is either the Fleſh, of the Bols which we call Parenchyma, or the Fleſh" of che Muſcles , *\ Tip- 
pocrates properly and abſolutely tearmeth ct, that is, Fleſh, orthe'petuliar Fleſhof Every part which Hath 


into all the parts thereof; 


Amo 


QUEST. XV I. 'Whether the Membranes which incompaſs the Infant be firſt formed;andwhether thy: 
| | be made by the Forming Faculty, and of the Seed of the Woman.  . ME \ 


. 
. 
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For Experience, we will ayouch Hippocrates, Ariſtotle, Galen and our own. Tbe Geniture, faith Hippacratts; 


The ſame Writeth Ariſtet le in his Books De Generatione Auimalium. An 
bade aſten ſeen the Geniture conceived only covered with Membranes, | A re eite 
Who ever ſaw a Conception, although it were vicious and illegitimate which was not covered with 4 
Film as it were with a Garment ? The Mols albeit it be very rude and without form, yetiit is cloatheti witli 
a Membrane, a manifeſt argument that the Formarive Faculty in all Conceptions beginneth her work with 
the delincation of the Membranes, though ſhe be hindered that ſhe can proceed no further. 
Io Experience we may a44Reaſon. The Membranes were neceſſarily firſt to be made that the Sced bere- 
eg e a night the — manifeſt his o 4 flons,as alſo that the Are phcics thereot might 
kept from diſſipat ion and vaniſtung awray, and tha ten nbrjo might not hurt his | 
the bandnefp of Work: 1 „ BA 75 qtha A der Em Oy might ot hurt. 5 nan Lan 
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* — that the Membuaggt are generated 1 he formifig faculttic'of die feed, and not by the Our reſolu- 
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heat o the wombe, n — | 
MW * be laperficics of ing ſerds intoſuch MembrandsoF dur if the womb hoidld#tcain into chat degree 
2. eat, eln Here wonid be. no. u. S0 faith) nber ref Am Nie Aphe pile: Tbeſe Nbmen who 
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i male inſt us; for he doth but illu- The Authority 


Higpucratesgirfrakiuh mochllig again 
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icha.c , 2 5 Infant compaſſed with Membranca a but that liheH¶j¾ner of the generation of theſe 
two is alike, wat he doth no where affrm and urhertas they ſay chat dh feed conti imeth only che Idea or 


10,99 arts from which it iſſueth, and that there are nb ſack Membraties Actually cither in the 
e e Mother; I anſwer, that uch and ſo divine are the powers of 'the Forming Faculty, 2 — 
that they can diffuſe or transfuſe themſelves out of one feed into\4ndther. If therefbre tie mats which el. 
were in. the body of the Grandfather du often in the Graridchild,; yea, in lis poſterity after many de- 

grees of conſanguinityʒ why ſhall not thefor | of the s ſeed make an impreſſion! in the 
Infant ofthat power Which the Father himſelf had whenihe was-ſecd/#. Add hereto the neceſſity of the finall 
cauſe, For it was behoovefull that the Infant ſnould be ĩnveſted with Manbranes, and therefore the noble 


und abſclare Archireft hach made hmm. 13 1 1s 1 A 
The third Queſtion which we have here to diſcuſs, it, Whether theſe Membranes be generated of the The third 
Mans ſeed or ot the Womans, It is the olds ecciyed opinion, that they are generated only of the Mothers Queſtion, 
ſeed, becauſe that is the colder and leſs fruitfull, wherefore Nature hideth more inward the noble and eſpe- Werber the 
ciall parts of the ſeed; the more ignoble and baſe ſhe diſpoſeth on the gutſide as a defence to the reſt : now — — mf 
che ſecct of the Woman is more ignoble. Moreover, the „ of the Mans ſeed is but little and not of he Mans 
ſufficient for the forming of the outward and inward parts poth, and therefore it prayeth aid of the ſeed of — or of the 
the woman. 6 : Womans, 
We think therefore that for the moſt part the Membranes are made of the ſeed of the Woman, but that, The reſolution 
they are made only thereof, that ue deny. For if the ſeedofthe Manche firfficient for the generation of all 
the parts of the Infant, why ſhould it not alſo be ſuffcient to generate tlie Chorion? Again, if the ſeed of 


= 


the woman do only generate theſe Membranes, how cometh that to pat which Hippocrates avoucheth in 
bis firſt Book ds 1 9 phat when the Womans ſeed gerteth the victory over the . chere are procre- 
atcd three Kinds of emales? Dot not Vomans ſced ſometimes overcome in tlie permixtion of the 
ſerds of the ſexes ? Therefore when the Womans ſeed is ſtronger them the Mans; wWffy ſhould we at- 
tribute the generation of the membranes unto the ſtronger ſeed, and of the whole body of the Infant to 
the weaker ? \ r e | | | 
We conclude therefore, that the Membranes may be generated of either ſeed of the Male or Female, but 
of the Female more ordinarily : and again that of the Mothers ſeed not only theſe Membranes but alſo 
the ſpermaticall parts of ee TEL n Rs 
Arantius in the Book he fer, out of the Infant, ſaith; that the two Membranes the Amnion and the Chorion _ MON is 
are not generated before all the reſt of the yar is, but hat they: are propagations of the inner Coats : the e opinion. 
Anmien of the fleſhy Membrane, and the Cherion of the Feritenam. But this ts againſt all experience and rea- | 
ſon, as we gave ſufficiently ſhewed in the beginning of this/Exercile: | | 
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N che Hiſtory of the Umbiticall Vefſels, the an things obſcure, to wit; the number of 0 | 
- -rhe Veſſels add their original.” Concerning their number che Anatomiſts are at yartenees Piste 
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deſcription 
the Umbili- 


' which. 


the late Anatomiſts call the Cake o Lie mb, but, da flot 
Arhar che bloud prepared and in that fleſh, but I acknowledge the fame uſe! 
es of { to 4 Ohh UW ust 6 d Pancreus, to wit, fate] ro ſuſtain, and Iixæe 
0 EPtepagariong, pray >" r the G 
26 mereſbre fon the Ne. d the Liver is but imple. adhd ſingle, vrhich after it is paſſeti tlie 
L ul derem vaitranchappearet abe, Ad are the different pli — Lohr Galen reconci- 
» Where he writeth ſometimes that thx Vith is fingle, fonietimes that it is double. The Umbilical] Ar“ led to himſelf, 


teries are two, one on either fide, roceeding not from the heart but from the 1liack branches of the The Umbili- 
A | 1 reat 

nay deſcending. The fourth Veſſell remaineth, and upon this Hinge is the whole Controverſie turned: * _— " 

ncitargcalleth it Vrachue, becauſe by it the Infant poureth his Urine into the Membrane, Almoſt all 2 


the 


Men. have alwayes obſerved ic even in Menalſo: For chat a Nervous produttion is Jed in Men from the 


— 


— — — c — 
The Controverſies of the fiftl B. Auxs r. 28. 


Pordia che late Anacomilts deny this to be in a\Man, and faith it is only found in Beaſts. Yet I, ſaith Lawentiue, | 


bort 
of che Bladder to the Navill as well as in Beafts, I think no Anatomiſt will deny. i ask therefore wat uſe 
iz there in Man of this production ? Not only that it ra Ligament ( tyed 


and doth adhere to the nei Wy Fr + 
2 
ing a long time ſuppreſſed; 


Fernelins, as obftruſted, and whoſe Urine iffaed x fall 


that way; I conceived that the Ur 

in his Mothers Womb, return fe 1 
How the four There are therefore tour Umbilicall Veſſels, one Vein, rwo Arteries, and the Vrachas 3 all which about 
Veſſels are ty- the Nav ill do meet and are included in a long nervous and writhen Canale like 2 Gut, which they call 
ed rogerher- the Rope, the Tye, or the Gutling, The reaſon why they are ſo incompaſſed, is, chat they might not 

part one from another, and ſo be eicher broken being ſevered, or intangled if they had ſcope intangle 
A rare obſer. themſelves. Theſe four Veſſels when the Iufant is born, as now becoming of no uſe, do Nee te - 
vation about Ligament. Vet it hath been obſerved that in ſome after they are grown to good age, the Umbilicall Vein 
th umbllicall hath been changed into a looſe and open Vein, as Volchier Coiter obſerved at Noriberge iti a Maiden of 34. 

* years old. | 


„ ——— * 


QUEST, XVII. Ofthe Original if the "Unbilicell Veſſls. 


He Controverſie is no leſs concerning the originall of the Umbilicall Veſſels then ir is concern- 
ing their number, Some think they have their originall from the Veſſels of the Womb, be- 
cauſe they are continuated with them, and are tarn from the Infant ſooner then from the 
Galen expouns Womb. And this ſame Galen ſeemeth to approve in his Book De Diſſettione Uteri, The end of 
ded. that Veſſell which is propagated through the Womb, giveth beginning to that Veſſell which 
is in the Chorion : ſo that you may ſee, that theſe two are one. For they are ſo united 24 their mouths, 
that the Vein draweth bloud from the Vein, and the Artery ſpiric from the Artery. The ſame writeth 
Ariftotk. Ariſtotle in the eighth Chapter of his ſeventh Book De Hiſtori« Animelium, The Navill, faith he, is as it were 
the Cup of an Acorn ab out the Veins whoſe original! is from the Womb ; in thoſe Creatures which bre Acetabula from 
Galen thoſe Acetabula, inIhojethat beve them not from the Vein it (elf. But I think Galen in the place above named, 
excuſed. took more liberty to ſpeak after the common opinion of the multitude, not as himſelf thought. For that 
he might declare the continuity of the Veſſels, he faith, that the end of one Veſſell is the beginning of 
another. A beginying I ſay not Phyſicall or Originall, but Mathematical), chat is, Quantitative, as the 
... School ſpeaks, Some there are who think, that the Umbilicall Veins and Arteries are firſt of all generated, 
31 11 and that all the roots of the Veins and Arteries iſſue from them, becauſe the Veins proceed from the Liver, 
as. and the Arterics from the Heart: now the Umbilicall Vein is generated before the Liver; for bis Paren- 
chyma is not gathered without Bloud, and Bloud is not derived] but through Canalcs, and therefore it was + 
neceſſary that the Umbilicall Vein ſhould be formed before the Liver. 

That the Um- This opinion is indeed very probable, and ſo ſometimes ſeemed it to me (faith Laurentiu) to bY, but 
—— ag * hen I took a more ſerious conſideration of the matter, I found it to be otherwiſe. For how ſhould fo 
e many and ſo notable roots of Veins as are diſperſed thri the whole Parenchyma of the Liver, ariſe from 
ſo ſmall a branch as this Umbilicall Vein is? Again, thoſe parts that ariſe one from another muſt of ne- 
ceſlity be continued the one with the other. Now there is no continuity between the Umbilicall Vein 
and the Hollow Vein, unleſs ic be hy the inoculations of the roots of the Gate-vein. What is more abſurd 
then to think, firſt that the Parenchyme of the Liver is made of the Umbilicall Vein, and afterward that 
from that Perenchyma the roots of all the Veins ſhould ariſe ? Are not the Spermaticall parts delineated be- 
fore the Fleſhy ? On the other ſide; ho will ſay that all the Arteries are propagated Foe the Umbilicall 
Arteries,ſfecing — reach not direſtly to the t but to the Hack branches? Would we commend the 
Builder who would ſet up his Wals before he lay his Foundation? I know what will be faid, that t heſe 
dee the — kr en 2 is ported after the manner of a Plant, now the roots are firſt 
ormed. But they now, that the Infant is not nur iſhed before his ſoc: call parts be delineated, 
becauſe beſore har time here is a6 ĩ¾ TDI REA i 
** We reſolve ti re, that theſe are begun together with the reſt of the Spetmaticall s, and 
_— of, that the Umbilicall Vein is a branch of 6 which it is continued; that the two Uanbilteal 
| Arteries are Scions or Shoots ofthe Iliack of the deſcending trunk of the great Arterie; finally, 
that the Vrachas ariſeth from the bottom of the Bladder and aſeendeth unto Navill * think 2 
Umbilicall Vein and arteries are r of the 8 — them 

for the coagmentation or gathering of the Fleſh, eſpecially of the Bowels, 4 2 
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duss rig. I! Controverſierof the fifth Book; 
QUEST. XIX. Of he time of the Confoirion of « Man en f -U. 


lich is the firſt and which is the laſt day of the Conformation of the Infant, God alone know- 
ch who made them: and if we have any thing to ſay of this matter, we have it out of Hippo- : 
W Ac, crates Fountains. His opinion is (in his Book DeNaturs Preri, and De Principis) That the ſe- The time of 
Vo. | venth day the rudiments of «ll the Spermaticall parts do appear, but the perfed dearticulation and deſcription ©2formarions 
tha 12 Female is in 42 dayes, and ef the Male in 3o at the longeft. Bu this we think to be underſtood 
nly of the firſt Conformation z for we do not beleeve that the fleſh of the muſcles is in that ſpace perfe- 
yr f and accompliſhed, but the third or the fourth month rather, at what time the Infant beginneth too 
move: ſo that we make a double Conformation, one of the Seed, another of the Bloud ; the firft goeth be- A — 
fore, which therefore Hippocrates in his Book de Septimeſtri parts, and de Natura Pueri, calleth rarlu mn, the 
fict, coagulation or coagmentationz the ſecond doth only till up the diſtances of the firſt, that is, the {1 pa- 
ces between the threds and the fibres. | | | 
Strabo the Feripatetick and Diecles Caryſtius diſpenſe the fabrick of the Infant by ſevens and ſeven luding gde fad 
to that majeſty of the Septenary number which Plato concetveth it to carry in it. Others think that 45 Dr 
dayes is the utmoſt limit of Conformation. For fix dayes they aſcribe Spamificationi, to the frothing of it, 
four Lineationi; to the del ineation; eight to the Repletion of the Lines; fourteen Garnificationi, to the ge- 
neration of Fleſh; finally, thirteen ——— to the accompliſhment. The leaft time of this proceſs of 
Nature is thirty dayes, fix tor Spumification; two for Delineation, four for Repletion or filling of the 
Lines, nine for Caraification, and as many for Afﬀormartiorn. 
Others thus in Verſe : | 
Sex in latte dies, ter ſunt in.[anguine terni, 
Bis ſeni Carnem, ter ſeni Membra figurant. 
Six dayes it is in Milk, in Bloud three thrice accounted, 
Twelve gguratethe Fleſh, Menibers fix chr ice amounted. | 
Hippocrates much moredivinely and — Males are formed at the uttermoſt the 30. day, and Females the ad: 
40. or tbe 42. Now the reaſon why a man- chiſde is ſooner formed in the Womb then a Woman, and yet a * Mals 
Woman out ofthe Womb ſooner cometh: to ction then a Man, is indeed worth the ſearch. This is ſooner for- 
Hippocrates hath left us in the ſecond Section of his fixth Book Epidemion : Mas concrevit coaluitque citiu, med in the 
ub matus eſt cenquieſeit e tardius augeſcit longioreque tempore; A Male gathereth ſooner and is ſooner articulated, after Womb. 
be moveth 7 bis motion and groweth more ſlowly and in a longer time. The fame alſo he hath in the third 
Se&ion of the third Book Epidemion : That which moveth ſcotter and is ſooner articulated is longer encreaſing in bis 
growth. Thedemonfrrationi of the truch of this i co fetched alſo from Hippocrates : The Man-child id 
fomer formed in the Womb becakiſe he is botter, for C mat ion ic the work of heat. And in the firſt Book De Diæta: 
Males are generated of botter — Females of colder. And in his Book De Natura Pueri, in expreſs words: This 
is the reaſon why « Female is ed and articulated later then a Male, becauſe the ſeed of the one is moiſter and weaker 
then the ſeed of the other. , Add hereto the nature and condition of the place; tor Males for the moſt part are 
generated in the right fide, Females in the leſt, as apptareth in che 48. Aphoriſm of rhe firſt Section: NNW 
the right fide is hot ter then the leſt. A ACS. | | / 0 
But why the Female vac of the Womb is fooner perfected, we muſt ſeek for a demoiiſtrat ion out of Arti- Why the Fe⸗ 
ſtotle in his Book De Ortu t& Arevitu. The times peneclien and imperfection ought to be proportionably anſwerable male is ſooner 
one to another; corruption in an imperfecbion, but uccretion and generation ere atCounted indes 4 perfection; whatſoever prin . 
ſooner periſheth-atteinetb alſoſsontr bis perfection. So an acute iind ſhore diſeaſt᷑ runneth ſuddenly through all his Areale * 
tour times, and cometh ſooner to his heighth or pitch then a chronicall or long diſeaſe. Now for the Reaſon, © 
moſt part and geherally Wotmen dye ſooner then Mett, arg a ſhorter life becauſe the principles of 
their life arte weaker, and thertfore they alſd do ſoohfr'arrain t t perfection of their life. To this womay 
add the ſoftnels of rhictr ee Bret * + ap extenſion 1 | * | 
Hippocrates who was ignorant of nothing, in his Book De 'Septimeſtri Parity, ex this briefl e 
plainly in theſe words: After Female. 22 from their Mother (chat is, are born) they cotten — on "x gr =” 
Men, grow ſooner wiſe and ſooner old, as well becauſe of the wedkneſs of their bodies as by reaſon of the manner of theig life. . Hig — * 
He therefore acknow =? double cauſe; the' firſtfs weukneſt, fo chat that which in the Womb was . 
the cauſe of their'floweredtiformation and motion, the ſame is the cauſe out of the womb of their more 
ſudden and acerfrrated perfection. For a Female is a thing more imperfett then a Male, and hath her end cM 
nearer then he, and theteforencetterh not folohg a wark of Nature. The other cauſe is the manner of their * 
dyet and corn of liſe; for their Hfe is idly led in want ofexerciſe. Now ſuitbfulneſi, faith elſury dullethtbe cet 
Body, labour ffrengtbeneth it; eff matiratetb o/ baſtentth. oldcage, the ſecond prolmgeth youth... Neither, faith wo 
Hippocrates in his Book De Picha at hne in Morbis acutis, can a Man enjoy perfedi health unleſs he labour bis Body Hippreratud: , 
end tage paint. And in the forth Section of the fixth Book Epidemien: The beſt way to maintain health, is to eat 5 
under ſaciety and to be frre and diligent at labour. | | . Shag 
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nas 3 QUES T. XX. Whence it cometh that Children dre like their Parenti. 
nnter 99500 7 ! 


a2 S among Philoſophers there is a three: fold form of eyery Creature: the firſt Specifical; the ſecond A three. f if 
of the Sex; and the third ofthe Individuum ox particular by which it is 1 cny pi other thing: ferm. 
So among Phyſitians there is athiee-fold fimilitude: the firſt in ſpecie, i. in the kind, the ſecond A threefold 
in the Sex, the third in thefaſhiow or feature or individuall figure. © Gmilinade. 
The firailiznde of thekinde they call char; when a Creature of the ſame kinde is procteated, as a Mam of a gmilivade af 
Man, a Dog of Dog: ſor every thing workerh not upon every thing, neither doch every thing ſuffer by the ſpecies 
| every 


Ire Controverſies of the fh B GE T2 


Wbat is the 
ſimilitude of 
the Sexe, and 
whence, 


A threefold 
eneration of 
ales out of 


Hippocrates, 


A threefold 
8 of 
emales. 


The ſimilitude 


of the [ndivi- 
dawn, 


every thing; but every Agent worketh upon his determinate Patient; and therefore of the Seed and Bloud 
ot a Man only a Man is made. In this ſpecificall ſimilitude there is much attributed to the materiall cauſe, 
and that is the reaſon why the Off-ſpring is univerſally liker to the Female then to the Malezfor the Female 
affordeth more matter to the generation then the Male: ſo of a ſhe Goat and a Ram is generated a Kid not 
a Lamb, of a Sheep and a he Goat a Lamb not a Kid, | e 

I be fimilitude of the Sex (that is, why a Male or Female is generated) hath for canſe the Temper of the 
Seed, his mixture and victory. For if the ſeed of both Parents be hot, Males are generated, if cold, Females, 
If in che permixtion of the ſecds the Male ſeed have the upper hand a Male is procreated, if the Female ſeed 
a Female. This firſt of all Hippocrates taught in his firſt Book De Di æta, where he acknowledgeth in either 
Sex a double ſecd, the one Maſculine, hotter and ſtronger, the other Feminine, that is, colder, out of the di- 


vers permixtion of which, both Males and Females are generated. 


He therefore thus diſtinguiſheth a threefold generation of Males and Females. If both the Parents yeeld a 
Maſculine ſecd they breed Male Children of a noble and ggneraus (i fition, a«uarl; ms ut, x; vd ec 
ies, nobly minded and ſtrong of body. If from the Man iſſue Maſculine ſeed, from the Woman 
Feminine and the Maſculine prevail, a Male will be generated, but leſs generous and ſtrong then the former. 
If fromthe Woman there iſſue Maſculine ſeed, from the Man Feminine and the Maſculine overcome, a Male 
will be generated, but womaniſh, ſoft,baſe and effeminate. The very like [ 1. ſaid of the generation of 
Females : for if from both the Parents. do iſſue Feminine ſeed a Female will be procreated moſt weak and 
womaniſh : which Hippocrates in the firſt Section of his fixth Book Epidemion, calleth, #Anurioens, Agueſcen- 
tei, ſpft, wateriſh, and looſe bodies. If from the Woman — Feminine ſeed and from the Man 2 
Maſculine and yet the Feminine overcome, Women are begotten bold and moderate. If from the Man 
proceed Feminine Seed and from the Woman Maſculine and the Womans ſeed prevail, Women are be- 
gotten . Ge ? f that is, fierce and manniſh. The temper therefare of the ſeed and the victory 
in the permixtion are the cauſes of the fimilitude of the Sex, that is, of Males and Females; which cauſes 
are alſo not a little affiſted by the Te of the Womb and the condition of the place, tor as I have often 
ſaid, Male children are born inthe right fide, Females in the left. h 

The third fimilitude remaineth, which conſiſteth —_— in the Fi igure, Form, 'and Accidents of the 
Individuum. This Galen in his ſecond Book De Semine, will have to confiſt in the differences of the parts, 
and in the conformation ofthe Members. By this, one is white, another black, one hawk-noſcd, another 
flat or ſaddle-noſed. In this fimilicude of the Individuum confiſteth all the difficulty of this Queſtion, 
which we will mince as ſmall as we can that it may be digeſted without labour, from hence 5 


ning. 
he kant ſometimes ĩs altogether like the Mother, ſometimes altogether like the Father, other ſome- 
times like them both, that is, in ſome parts reſembling the Mother, in others the Father. -Oftentimes hñůe 
reſembleth neither the Father nor the Mother, but the Grandfather or the great Grandfather, ſometimes - 
he will be Iike an unknown friend, as for example, an Ætbiep ian or ſuch like who never had hand in 


his generation. Of all theſe fimilitudes wee have many Examples in Authors of approved 
credit. 


Divers exam- The People called ms have common Wives,and every man chuſeth his Children or refuſeth them 
; 


ples of this ſi- as they are more or le! 


militude. 


The frſt 
opinion of 

them that 
reſerre this 


e unto himſelf. Among the Chinians the Children are like their Fathers in their 
Noſe, their Eyes, their Forchead, and their Beard. There have been in certain Stocks and Tribes, figns 
which they called Sign Gentilit ia, chat is, Stock- marks, as to the 2 and Thebanes a Launce, ſome 
a Star, Thyeſtes, a Crab, which were imprinted in their Bodies from their birth; and theſe 8 
were extinguiſhed in their Children and Grandchildren, but after a long time appeared again in t 


Poſterities. 


Seleucus and his Poſterity had in their Thighs the faſhion and repreſentation of an Anchor. Julia the 
daughter of Auguſtus Ceſer, although ſhe plaid falſe and had many ſmates, yet all her Children were 
like her Husband. Being asked what Art ſhe had for that conveyance, ſhe anſwered wittily and in ſome 
ſort honeſtly in reſpett of others of her profeſſion ; That ſbe never took in ber Paſſengers till ber. Sbip. were ful 
fraighted. I paſs by what might be ſaid of the Lewtuli and the Macrecepheli: It will concern us more to ſpend 
our time in the ſearch after the cauſes of theſe things. | 14 . 

The cauſe of this fimilitude or likeneſs of the Form and frature is very obſcure and full of Controver: 
fie.” Empedocles the Pythagorean referreth the cauſe of this likeneſs only to the Imagination, whoſe force is 
ſo great, that as ir oftentimes changeth the body of the Imaginer, ſo alſo it transferreth his. cfficacic into 


likeneſs to the the ſeed conceived; The Arabians attributed ſo much to Imagination, that they thought the Soul might ſo 


Imagination. 


far be elevated by Imagination, that it ſhould not only work upon its own 


bur al( ers; 
Node wa wa 


Tbe Arabiew and that Souls ſo elevated and ennobled were able to change the Elements,to heal diſcaſes;to 
| a kin 


opinion. 


Ariſtorle. 


A Hiſtory 
out of Galen 
S. Mierome, 


ib. 


they lifted, to work miracles, and finally to exerciſe of command over all kindes of matter. Ariftotle 
inthe 12. Problem of his 10. Section, acknowledgeth this power of the Imagination in the Conception 
and Infant conceived. For he axketh the queſtion why the qff-ſpring of Men axe ſo unlike one to another; 
and maketh anſwer, becauſe in Man the ſwiftneſs of the cogitation and the varicty of their wits did imprint 
many and divers marks and ſeverall Impreffions: - | | yo 
Galen in his Book De Theriaca ad Piſonem, I counſelfed (ſaith he) an Æthiq ian that he might beges a white and 
Beau ifall child, to ſet at his Beds-feet a fair Pifture, upon which bis wife might wiſh inthe time of her conception- 
He obeyed my Counſel! andebtained his deſire. And that was the reaſon why Hefiedwforbad women to have con 
pany. with their Husbands when they returned from a funerall, but hen they came from banquets and 
diſports, For the Iluſtration of this we have a ſtory of a Sabine wife, of whom Sir Thomes Mere wrote 
elegant verſe.” And St. Hierome in his Queſtions upon Geneſis, maketh mention of a Woman who! was ſul- 


| penned for an Adultereſs becauſe ſhe brought forth a child no way, like her Husband, but cleared herhone 


cauſe ſhe ſheweda picture in her chamber like the child ſhe brought forth. Thus Fecobitthego.of Ge 


cunningly 


cunningy made the greaxeſt 2 ol the Flock ofa ſpotted Fleece, by laying before the Ewes b 1 


Pliayin Book of his Naturall Hift>ry remerbbecth man ſe, and Fe- Fertcliu, 


examples to this purpo 


| r cauſe of rhis 

— ofthe feature, by which alone he tlünketh the Faculty which for mieth the Fiffare is led and 
ed. 5 0 . ! ; 

60% chin it is very hard to make the Ithagination the only cauſe of this fimilicude. For neither 


Imagination nor any -dcher Faculty which hach knowledge: joined thereto is able to work unleſs b 1. i © nd 
_— his object p by whichiiv may be moved. Now we know that a child. often reſemblerh 2 
one whom the Mother never knew. Aude hereto, chat in the coition All the Animall Faculties are 
Ilmoſt intercepted, fo as the Forming Facultie can ſcarce receive or chuceive thoſe IMA 

ations. 

Seals if the Imagination alone were vie cauſe of che fimilitade, then no Infant ſhould be deformed, 
neither ſhould they be troubled with hereditary diſeaſes : for no Mother wiſheth or imagineth evill to her 
own children; The Aſtrologians refer the cauſe of ebvrfirgilizade'to.the Stars. For (ſay they) as often as The Asttoldt 
the Sun is in the Center of the Horoſcope and the Conception is in the day time, ſo often are Sons begot- Sians. e 
ten like their Fathers: And Daughters like their Mothers when the Moon ĩs with the Center of the Horo- 
ſcope if the Conception be by night, os when-Venw is with the Center of the Horoſcope if the Conception 
be by day. But theſe are meer vanities. | 
There are others who refer the cauſe of this likeneſs only to the moriou of th ſeed, and to the Forma- Their ein 
tive Faculty. And this is Ariſtorles opinion in his fourth Book De generatione Auimalium, and Galen in His that refer it 
ſecond Book De Semine. . 2 
Ariſtotles Philoſophy concerning this point is indeed very witty and excellent, but withall very obſcure: Ariftottes 
For he faith, that there are in the ſeed many motions; ſome are Atuall, ſome Potemtall. The Actuall ſubtle Phileſs: 
motions are either Univerfall or Particular: Univerſal, which generate a Creature or à Man; Particulars Phy. 
which generate Males, and thoſe ſuch, that is, of ſuch a Form, Magnicude of Members, Lincamems and 
Habit. Thoſe Motions which are Potentially in the ſcod, do proceed from the Grandfather, great Grand- 
father, and che Mother. If one of theſe motions, to wit, that which ĩs neateſt and moſt particular be in- 
tercepted, then is tranſition made into the next motion, and if chat be deſicient, tranſirion is made into the a | 
contrary, and at length into the Univerſall. Theſe diſtinctions of Motions whicł Idoubt not ſoem ants Made plain 
you confuſed and intangled, we will make more manifeſt by an example. In the ſeed of Socratet, there is by an inflante; 
a power to beget a Male child like unto himſelf: the Seed therefore is moved toward the form of Socrater. 
This Motion, if it be hindred either by che ſeed of his Wife whicly happily is ſtronger then his, or by the 
coldneſs of the womb, or by any other cauſt: then is that firſt motion of the Father diſſolved and loſt 
which was actually in Socrates, and tranſition is made into the motion of the Grandfartier or great Grand- 
father which was not in the ſeed of Socrates Actually bur Potentially, and fo the child betomerh like Socr ates 
Father or his Grandfather : if this ſecond motion be interrupted, ther is tran ſition nade into ae 
motion, that is, into the motion of the ſeed of the Mother, which Ariſtotlè calleti Contrary » be- 
cauſe Nature at the firſt hand and of lier ſelf ever intendeth the generarjon of à Mal. Wherefore inſtead 
of a Male ſhall then a Female be procreated like unto che Mother, or the Grandmother or the great rand - 
mother, whoſe Eſfꝑies or repreſentation the ſeed of the Woman potentially containetff. This third moti- 
on if it be intercepted, finally there is tranſition into an unĩverſall motion, and a Man ſhall be born indeed, 
but like neither Father nor Mother. | 
Galen in his ſecond Book De Semine doth not acknowledge theſe ſo divers motions of the ſeed bat re- Ga 
ferreth the cauſes of the ſimilitude to the temper of the'ſerd, and the divers permixtions thereof, as alſo to opiniodi/ 
the ſtrength of the Formative Faculty. That learned Man Eraftus referreth the cauſe of this indlvidualliſimi- Eraftus 
litude bs — the Formative Faculty quite excluding the power of the Imagination, betauſe he perceived oPinioſ. 
that blinde Creatures brought forth yoang [ike unto their Sires. The Formative 1 he) bath no need 
of a Pattern: For as inthe ſeed of Lettucethar Faculty being therein, cenerateth and formeth a Lettuce without a pattern: 
So in the [eed of 4 Mun, the Formative Faculty accampliſpeth his work without a putterm or imag ination at all. But what 
will Eraſtus ſay to that white Woman wlio attentively fixing her cyes upon the Picture of an Fthiopian 
brought forth a black child? What to her that brougit forth a haĩrie child by looking often upon St. John 
Baptiſt cloathed in Camels Hair? | 
We, that through the waves of this turbulent Sea of opinions we may arrive in a ſaſe Harbor, will ac- What our ref 
knowledge a double cauſe of this divers ſimi litude, which is in the Feature, Form and Accidents of the H- lution is 
dividuum enen Creature. The one ordinary which alwayes workerh unlefs it be interrupted, and 
this is the Formative Faculty ingenite witti tfie ſced : tlie other extraordinary which doth not alwayes 
concur to generation, but cometh from wichont and is more noble then the former, becauſe it hath power 
over it now and tien, and ſetteth a neu ſcal upon the tender and ſoft nature of the child, and this we call 
Imagination or Cogitation. 8 5 r ; | 5 
That firſt Forming Faculty becauſe ir containethi in it ſelf the Ides of all the 1 parts, if it work * 3 
freely and at liberty and be nor interrupted by any thing in the whole time of the conformatlon as it hap- &.. do, if 
peneth in other Creatures and in Plants; it evermore ferreth that ftattipupon the Infant which is in the | 
ſeed it (elf, and fo the Children become alwrayts like unte tfieir Patents; wholly to tlie Father if the Fa- 
chers ſeed do alwayes and totally overtome; e the Mother if the Mothers ſeed have the 


thinner _ e, Jet fach ir ſome parts more thick,others 


by he other. For thougli tue Sced apptar co the view. yaw 
Somerimes the Children pepreſent the Cirandfäther te f. gta; Glandfatier, becauſe chere lurks yer in the How chiral 
— — For Ajit # opinion 1h, chat the ſpecies or form of the Pa- 1; Frege 
rents may be extended to the fourth Generatiom: Aud ever as a Loadftone ſhooteth forth his force and cors, 
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efficacie through the Needles hanging ont᷑ at the end of another to the fourth or beyond; ſo that Forma- 
Hiſtories, tive Faculty — Fans >. feed to another. So Helis who accompanied: with an :ZFthipiun did 
| not bring a black daughter, but yet that daughter of hers brought forth a black ſon. And Miau the 
Poet of Conſt afimple thongh begotten of white Parents, did degenerate into the colour of his Grandfather 
who was an Ethiopian, | | | 2 1 _ 
+ - Tf therefore the formative faculty work at liberty it will — ty generate children like theParents; 
but if in the beginning of the conformation the formative faculty be hindred by another which: is more 
werſull and divine then it ſelf, ſuch as is the Imagination, then will the —— follow not the wea- 
What the er but the ſtronger, and ſo the Infant will become unlike the Parents. For the Imagination commandeth 
Imagination the forniing; faculty; becauſe the formative faculty is but a production of the procreating power which 
can do in this is Naturall ; bur the Imagination is a principall faculty: now what Imagination can do as well in the 
fimilitade. conformation as after it we have touched already, to which we will adde theſe things to make up the Que 
ſtion with. N | Fog 
Wu and how  O-tentimes the Imagination of that thing is imprinted in the tender Infant which the Mother with child 
the — doth ardently defire , which is only to be imputed to the ſfrength of the ng For the recall ſpecies of a 
is made upon Fig or a Mulberry is not tranſported to the womb, but only the ſpirituall form ur abſtracted notion; which 
the Infant. js ſooner faſtned upon the Infant then upon the womb, becauſe an impreſſion is ſooner made in ſoſt Wax 
then in hard Iron. | Ka 
Anſwer out of Furthermore, the manner of this impreſſion Avicen hath expreſſed in his firſt Book De Animolibus, where he 
Avicen faith, That a ftrongimaginagion doth inſtantly move airy ſpirits which are moyeable of their own nature, 
and in theſe it ſetteth the ſtamp of the thing deſired ; the ſpirits being mingled with the bloud Which is 
the imfncdiate Alimentof the Infant, do imprint in it the ſame Figure they received from the Imagination. 
But how the ſpirits: ſhould ſo ſuddenly receive and apprehend the Spetira or Images repreſcnted by the ima- 
How the ſpi- gination, belongeth to a higher contemplation. -Our opinion is, that as the farming faculty in the Hea- 
rits receive the ens of thoſe Creatures whole generation is equivocal], is imprinted in the air; after the ſame manuer the 
impreſſion of forms of the imagination are inſculped or i ngraven in the airy ſpirits, As therefore the Air is tull of forms 
1 as we ſhall ſhew more at large when we come to the nature of the Sight) fo our Spirits which are airy 
; 90 eaſily admit all ſpecies or forms of things. So the ſeed by reaſon of the Spirits which wander and gad 
and down through all the parts of the body duth contain in it ſelf, as we have ſhewed already, the Iuea or 
mages of all the particular parts. 1 


— 
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QUEST. XXI. Hen Twins, or more Infants are generated. 


ile Immortall God of his Divine Providence hath given almoſt to all brute Creatures a power to 
Why man en- 1 bring forth many ont at once leſt their kinds ſhould be extinguiſhed, for that of themſelves 
endreth not they are but ſhort lived, and beſide ſerve Man for food and raiment, yea prey alſo one upon ano- 
1 many young ther. Man the moſt temperate and of longeſt continuance, by the preſcript of Nature breedeth 
as brute beaſts hut one Infant at once, or at the moſt but two; becauſe there is but one boſome in the womb of a Woman; 
but two parts thereof the right and the leſt diſtinguiſhed only by a line, not diſſevered by any partition; 
and only two Dugs appointed to nouriſh two Intants which we call Twins. And it at any time a Woman 
DW bring forth three or more, that ſeemeth to the Philoſophers to be me ed, unnaturall. | 
Hiſtories of We have many elegant Hiſtories of ſuch manifold hurthens. In Ægypt where Nilus that fraicfull River 
manifold y n 5 * rr JP 1 Wo 
Infants at a runs, Women bring ſometimes ſix at a birth. Ariſtotle in his ſcventh Book De Hiſtoria Animalium affirmeth 
birth. that one Woman at four births brought into the world twenty all perfect. Irm reporteth, that in Egypt 
| it hath been known that a Woman hath born ſeven Infants at once. Albertus.telleth a Tale of a woman in 
Germany who having 22 Infants formed in her Womb ſuffered abortment, and of another who had at once 
150. all of them being as big as a Mans little Finger. Margaret Counteſs of Holſtead, is ſaid to have brought 
forth at one burthen 364. living Infants, who were all chriſtncd but dyed preſently after : the Males were 
named John, and the AE Elizabeth. There remaineth to this day a Marble Sepulchre of hers in a Mo- 
naſtery in Holland. There are alſo may Hiſtories of ſuch like burthens as theſe, which I willingly pretermit, 
being more willing to ſpend my time in ſearching out the cauſes of them. 


* 


Tre cauſeof Many ofthe Anclents refer the cauſe of Twins and manifold burthens to the variety of the boſoms of the 
Twins. Womb, for they make ſeven boſoms in the womb of a Woman which rey callz«aTs, or Cels: three in the 


6.0m 70 right fide of the womb appointed for Male children, and three in the leſt appointed for Females, the ſe- 
3 * _ in the midſt wherein Hermaphrodites are engendred : but theſe are idle conceits, -next-akin/to old 
; Iv 


9 es tales. For in a womans womb there is but one boſom, as there is but one cavity. in the Stomach, 

AY which yct may be divided into the right fide and the left. Theſe fides are diſſevered by no partition, what- 

ſoever Avicenna, Haliabbas and many, other Anatomiſts do avouch, as they are in Sheep, but only diſtingui- 

ſhed by a Line, which Ariſtotle calleth xe, that is, A middle Line, which word he took out of Hippocrates in 

his Coacæ Prænotiones. Moreover, that the variety of Cels cannot be the cauſe of the multiplicity: of the bur- 

then, that among other things may be an argument, becauſe ſometimes twenty young one or more may at 

once be conceived, but no man 1 think will ſay there are ſo many boſoms in the Womb; neither yetin other 

Creatures are there ſo many boſoms as there are youne, as appeareth in Fiſhes who have an infinite num- 

ber of Spawn, yet no partition gr diſtinftion berween them. Exaſiſtratus referrerh the cauſe ot Twins to a 

' repetition of conception. edecles to the plen of ſeed. Ptolemy to the divers poſitions of the Stars. The 

true cauſe Hippocrates acknowledgeth in his firſt Book De Dieta, to he the diviſion of the ſeed. Fo it was neceſ- 

ſery that the ſeed be divided equally into both ſides of the Womb, For oftentimes in coition all the ſeed is not at 

. once ejaculated but by fits or turns, ſo faith our Maſter: neither doth the ſeed alwayes iſſue at once, but it 

EE boileth, and is ejaculated at twice or thrice.. A part therefore of. the ſeed falleth into one ſide of the womb 
and another part into another, and ſo Twins are ent of 1101 L. 

/ N dy By Aſclepiades : 
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| 2 referreth the cauſe of Twins to the excellency of the ſeed, which if it be ſtrong is able to make Aſtlepiades 
many Infants. Auicen addeth as another cauſe, the motion of the womb which draweth unto it ſelf 2 _ 
ſeed ofa Man and diſpoſeth ĩt „ beſtowing the parts of the ſeed in this fide and that fide of the in. 
womb from whence comes a multiplicity of Conceptions. And theſe are all the cauſes of Twins or many 
Infants. But that their Conception and Conformation may the better be manifeſt, we are to diſcuſs three 
Queſtions. The deſt, whether at the ſame coition a Male and a Female may be procreated, Secondly, whe- | 
ther Twins are included within the ſame membranes, and contained in divers places. Laſtly, why Twins WJscher in 
are commonly ſo like one another: and all theſe we will reſolve out of Hippecrates. For the aul we lay one coition 4 
that at once two Males, two Females, a Male and a Female may be conceived at one and the ſame coltion. Male and a- 
The manner is thus expreſſed by Hippocrates in his firſt Book De Diets, and in his Book De Natura Pueri: Female may 
If from both Parents Maſculine ſeed do iſſue, then are two Males generated; if Feminine ſeed,two Females; ** concei red. 
if both Maſculine and Femiaine, then of the Maſculine is a Male conceived, and a Female of the Feminine. 
Moreover, Twins that are both Males or both Females do for the moſt part ſurvive, but if they prove a 
Male and a Female, the Female doth ſcarce ſurvive „or at the leaff is yer weak, becauſe it is not —.— 
and perſected at the ſame time wherein the Male is formed and perfected. This Ariſtotle expreſſeth very 

lainly in the ſixth Chapter of his fourth Book De Generatione. Auimalium: If the Twins be a Male and a 
F ale they rarely ſurvive, becauſe this duplication in Men is unnaturall, for that the Male and the Fe- 
male 8 — diſtinguiſhed in the ſame time, unleſs the Males conformation be fore-flowed, or the Females 
over- i ; | 1214 1501 

The ſecond queſtion Hippocrates anſwereth in his Book De Superfet«tione : The Woman, ſaith he, that is Three queltth 
with child with Twins, travelleth of them both both in one day, and if they be both of one Sexe they ons. 
are contained in one after-birth. Wherefore the Twins of the ſame Sexe are wrapped in the ſame Mem- 
branes, yet each of them have their particular Umbilicall veſſels : but if they be of divers Sexes they have 
their divers Coats. Again, if they be both of one Sexe they are carryed in the ſame fide of the Womb, two 
Boys in the right fide, and two Wenches in the left ; but if they be ot different Sexes, the Male ſhall be con- 
cluded in the right fide of the womb, and the Female in the left. | 

Thethird Queſtion was, wh Twins are ſo very like one another. Hippocrates in his firſt Book De Digte 
acknowledgeth a threefold cauſe of this fimilitude. Firſt of all, faith he, the places wherein they receive 
their augmentation are equall, whether they be conceived in the right or in the left fide-of the womb, be- 
cauſe by a wonderfull providence of Nature, the right are equall to the left that ſo the whole body might 
be 3o2;pomy, that is, equally ballanced; again, becapſe they are conceived together; laſtly, becauſe 
they uſe the ſame Aliments, for they ſuck. the ſame bloud and enjoy the ſame vitall Spirits which they 
— from their Mother by the Umbilicall Arteries. And thus much of Twins, now we proceed to S 
perſatation. 
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QUEST. XXII. How Superfeetation is made, why only « woman when ſbe hath conceived deſireth 
the company of the Male, and by what wayes ſbe then ejaculateth ſeed, 


nere art ſo many difficulties concerning the nature and manner of Superfetation that many h: 

Men have imagined there can be no ſuch thing, but we muſſ not - unto them. F <A — — 

Hippocrates wrote a Booke De Superfat arione, and there is a notable example of Superfetation, torration:] 
in his firſt Book Fpidemia : Ina Woman of Lariſſa, who the forticth day after her deliverance 
of a legitimate Child avoided another prepoſterouſly conceived. Famous alſo is that birth 

+ of Almene, when ſhe brought forth Hercules and Iyhicius his Brother afrer him: Ariſtotle in 
the fifth — of the fourth Book De Generatione Animalium, ſaith, that ſome Creatures admit Siperfata- 
tion, others do not admit it: and of theſe that do, ſome are able to riouriſh both burthens, ſome are not 
able ſometimes, at other times they are able. And in his Book De Hiſtoria Animalium, he al leageth ſome ex- 
amples of Super fatation; A certain Adultereſs, ſaith he, brought forth one Infant like her Husband, another 
like the Adulterer. Another being with child with Twins had a third by Superfetation. Another brought 
forth one the ſeventh month which dyed, and in the ninth was delivered of two otliers which did ſurvive: 
Galen makes mention of Swperfatation but ſeldome. Rhazis 22, Continent, Alzaraviue and Avicen, are all of 
opinion, that thoſe women ate ſubje& to Superfatation who whilſt they are with child have their Courſes. 
Plim in the eleventh Chapter of his ſeventh Book writeth, That Procumme ſia a Servant-Maid accompanied 
the ſame day with her Maſter and his Man, and conceived by them both, and bare either of them a Son like 
to the Father. That another was delivered of a Child at five Months and wert out her juft time with a ſe- 
cond, That another vas delivered of a Child at ſeven months and went out her whole time with two 
Twins beſide. Dodoneus in his obſervations, telleth Stories to the ſame r We conclude therefore What SujeR 
that there may be Superfetation. Now this Siper fat at ion is nothing elſe but a ſecond Conception, when a fœtation is: 
Woman alreadywith child accompanying with a Man conceiveth agaln, as if it were a new conception above 
another before conceived. This Superfetation or iterated Conception is not common to all Creatures, as Ari- 
ſtetle teacheth in his fourth Book De generatiene Animalium: To Women it happeneth oſtner then to other 
— unleſs it be Hares and Swine; notwichſtanding whenſoever it happeneth, it is beſide the ordinary 
courſe of Nature. 1 JP > as, Rare 

No the reaſon why Superfet ation happeneth moſt in Women, is becauſe Woinen (and they almoſt only) Why Super f. 
after their —— the 4 — of their Husbands. Other , they are — tation Fier 
as we ſay, do never or very ſeldome admit the Male: but what may be the teaſon hereof? | Dina in his mos * 
JJ... Book De Netwe Peri fark, Thas other  Orrtiees afer they hine Dam, © 
conceiyed, do not deſire the co y of the Male, uſe. all that Which ſhohld be the matter e 
new feed is conlumed inthe Bere their young way chereſore they are not goaded yr 
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Ibe Cob of the fifrh Book, QUEST: gg) 
© »Agonted Taft. But a Woman — ke ———————— —— 
Diſprored. from hence comes the motiot © derne parts. But this reaſon 1'cann 
en, chou gh the Tifihr do conſüwe ab nat alf there iques or RirÞliſage ofthe blöd, yer 
che parts of the Mothers Body of their conveſtient nouriſhment | taketh from the 
"Pee faculty ot drawing and alter ing thebloud: 80 Wemen at 60, years old have n 
arid therefore their Courſes fail; yet they contintie to proereute ſeed even to their extreumi age, a 
ſo in coltion they avoid, which thoughar that age it be hot fit for generation, yet ir is figs to provoke 
u 'Weacknowithee other cauſes of this di f1'of women and thoſe naturall. For the Morall-cayſu 
P NN in his Book De 24 leave to Divines. The firſt is, akon = on and con- 
Fiel. formation of the Womb : for in ether creaturxs whien 1 Eteat wich young the womb is nearer” 
outx ard parts and therefore tre zn danger to Be violated” by che Male whote Genitals are of a gten 
length, and for che · moſt part of a harder ſubſtarice. But a Means wonib is ſitusted further inward und 
Second. beyond the Mans reach, and therefore ſhe beareth him the tnore eafilier. Again, to Beaſts the uſe of Veni is 
only given for the preſervation of their kitide; i therefore they conceĩve, che finall cauſe being ſatlaſſed 
their defire of coltion is alſo appenſed: but wm uſeth theſe pheaſures not on! ———ů Wade, but 
Poppea ber alſo to ſweeten nd mitigsee che ee deus nid IrlrfBine Tbbitfs and cares of his Hee. Poppee the Daughter of 
ve af. erke sieg ale this queſt, n eee late rer they bal 'tonceived? Her anfirer Was, Berat 
they were Beaſts. And truly the anſwer beſide the quickneſs of it was not amiſs; for it is a prerogative 
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. which Natute hach given to Man above other Creatures. But to return to our 88 It appeareth 
How Superf®- therefore that the reafon'why fuperſttationis more ordinary in Women then in all other Creatures, ĩs, be- 
mn aauſe when ſhe hüth concdved yer ſhe may deſire the ſoctety of che Male. Nos let us enqulre how this 

Superfetation may be. 

- 'Moft certain it ĩs chat the Womb is ſo greedy of ſeed, that after Conception it is fo contraRed that there 

is no void ſpaee leit in it, and'theinward Orffice ſo cloſe ſhut that nothing can paſs into it or iſſue out of 

Hippocrates) it · This Galen teacheth us in many places, and Hippocrates in the 51. Aphoriſm of the fiſth Section: The 

The opinion that are with chill have the mouth ef their wombs cloſed. How therefore can it be that the Seed of the Male can 
of ſome, arrive into the bõſom of the Womb to make a ſtcond Conception? There have been ſome of the Ancients 

- who dreamt that by a wonderfull providence of Nature, the womb at certain times did open it ſelf to 
void thoſe things which might otherwiſe offend it; at which times if a Woman with Child ſhould accom- 

with a Man the womb might . his Seed, and ſo breed a Superſetetion. Brit I take theſe to be 
bur e and addle imaginations : For ifthrough the whole courſe of thoſ nine months the Womb ſhould 
at certain times open it ſelf to expell tliat that is ſupervacuous; hy then are the Lochis (i. thoſe Purgati- 
ons which iſſue after Travell) retained all the time in the womb?or can the womb at the ſame time that i 
avoideth that wherewith it is offended, receive alſo the ſeed whereby it is pleaſed and conceive the ſame? 
Rather the ſeed would be ſo extinguiſhed. | | 

Another ovinj. Among the late Writers there are ſome ho think that the Womb is never ſo exquiſitely hut, but 

du of ehe eu that it may admit ſeed; which their opinion they eſtabliſh by theſe reaſons: When women are with 

Writers. child they often avoid their Courſes Pallid, * or black, which out of queſtion lay lurking in 

Reaſon 1. the cavity of the womb, and therefore the orifice thereof is not ſo perfectly ſnut. 

Again, a Woman with child in coition looſtth feed, which the x: gre to iſſue from her by her lap, 
trhich way it could not iſſue unleſt ĩt came thorow the neck from the cavity of the womb, becauie a Wo- 
man ejaculateth her ſeed by the ſide into the bottom of her womb. The Orifice therefore of the won is 

Diſorovea, | Awayes open and ſo e the more cafily. With theſe arguments they think hey hive 
Theke won the cauſe; whereas for want of skill in Anatomy they caſt a miſt —ůů Shndhiine” For that 


Confuted. 


Reaſon I may anfwer their firſt Argument. It is manifeſt by this manner of reaſoning that — are ignorum 
0 


ſatisfied, that there are two veins which diſperſe their branches through the womb, ſome of which are tartyed 
to the inward cavity thereof by which the Infant is nouriſhed, others run toward the outward part et 
a the womb even unto the neck and lap it ſelf. By theſe all the time of their ingravidation or in 'whith 
they goe with child, the blond iſſueth and the ſuperfluities of the Body are purged without = 
The ſecond although the imward Orifice' of the womb be never ſo cloſely ſnut. Their latter reaſon would urge 
—_ 4, more but that we finde two paſſages whereby the Womans ſeed is avoided. The wb ym pen 1ar 
Toe palloges neth in the horns or fides of the womb by which the ſeed is ejaculated into the boſome of the wonib 
of feet. when a woman is not with child, for it is the ſhorter and the gpener way. The other paſſage was un- 
known to the Ancients and to many alſo of the later Anatomiſts, but eaſie to be obſerved in Diſſection if it 
be diligently fought for. It joineth with the former but is longer, and runneth along che ſides of the 
womb and the neck and endeth in the lap. By this paſſage we be leeve that Women with child do avoid 
their ſeed, and therefore do conceive greater pleaſure in their husbands companies, beenuſe the ſeed runneth 
2 3 e the veſſels and befide through the membranous neck of the womb, both which are 

. -OL;EXQUINTE ene. = | : Fade | 20 
I ! be manner of Superfatation; Hippocrates firſt of all opened in his Book De gaperfrtetione, where he faith, 
The manner Fupperfitation bappeneth to rboſe Men; the mouth bf whoſe womb' after their firſt Conteptivn in nor tibſs ſpat. For if ut 
4. berg v chat time a do again accompany ber husband, The will eaffly rective his ſeed and lay te up in 
Hippierates, the boſome of the womb, from whence cometh à ſecond Conception. Now this muſt be undlerſtood of the 
* Ig 5 0 2 or fourth day aſter che firſt Conception, for the Womb cannot abide open all the time of Con- 

| ther Su- "IONMATION, Ne rtr of) ng ge | Denne 


bab bebe: us; Queſtiormaybe akg het une eee bart alter. che Ht; ſecond; or third monihof 
emo er e d e 23 many Meni do wr allea gan Go: W 
open üg in andec det anew Red, an der der rb d dae Woman be pant 


Anſwer. 


- QuEST.23, The Controverſies of the fifth Boo e 23k 


and the Infant ſtrong, as well becauſe it is firmly tyed to the womb by the mouth of the veſſels, as alſo be- 
cau ſe as yet it ſeek not to be enlarged» | en. s 41 2 ls GT; 

This we (faith Lauremiuy) have ſometimes obſerved: in Twins. Haw {faith he) « noble Yemen conceived Hiſtories; 
of two Twins, who firſt was delivered the firſt day of the ninth month of « dead Child, and the ſeventh day after of another ; 
alive. © „„ 05 | h ente 30 bmi bn v ao goiter mo tC BE | 

The like Hiſtory there is in Hippocrates ſeventhiBook:of his Eyidemia, whoſe words are theſe? 'T Aida 4 Terpidey 

moman of Dori car GaCiiy of Thracia) when ſhe had gone with Twins five monthi, Tce eee Saas 
ment, the one iſ wed forth preſently compaſſed with 4 Membrane, the other (be went with abut forty dayes - e in- 
ward orifice of the Womb may therefore be opened, and yet the Infane remainieth-behjnde. We have alſo 
tor this the authority of Hippecrates in the 38. Aphoriſqobchic fifth Seftibn, where hefath': 4 Nen with #i7porrars \ 
child with Twins, if either Pap fall and grow looſe, ſbe will abort of one of ber children: if it be the tight Breſt; of a Male, authority. 
if it be the leſt-Breſt-of « Female. The Infant therefore may be retained in the womb althougi the Oriſice of 
che Womb open eyen ta an Abort ment. And althaugh che ſecand Conception happen che third! or the 0 
fourth month, yet it is not nece : at che firſt ſhouldinearry ;: and yet theiſerond! Ooncept ont do —— _ 
ſeldom thrive and ſuryiye, eſpecially it they belong after the firſtabecauſe the former Infant being great bf 
draweth away md part of the bloud, whence it cometh th paſs tharche-younger: Brother is defrauded of 
bis nouriſhment, and ſo periſheth and is moſt-what avoided before his due time; And fo much of Su- 
ee 5 is time that we proceed unto the Controyerſies concerning the nouriſtimerit and augmen- 
tations of the lufant. n LTA — 725588 p 


ND Fr oon Saas, Gs . 
7 om 213} $401 13, | 2 
QUEST. XXIII. Vpetber the Inſunt drum hir nouriſument at lis Aiusb. * | 
= Te , to rigs bolgnig ed don dogg at te; Duo: 
We Ur whole Disputation conterning the nouriſhment of. the Infant we will abſolye'in three tybich way we 
RN Queſtions. In the firſt we will diſpute by what w draweth his Aliment. In the ſecond, Infant drawes 


what kind ofnouriſhment he draweth. In the third, how that nouriſhment is changed and nouriſnment. 
whether it paſs all three concoctions. 1 e uin 4 
g For the At, Akmeonthought that the Infant drew his nouri t by his whole bodys be- . | 
cauſe it is rare and ſpongy ; and as a Sponge ſucketh up water on every ſide, to-thought he the Infant * 
ſacketh bloud not only from his Mothers veins, but alſo from the ſubſtance ot her Womb. Democritus and and Eyicwu. 
Fpicuris thought, as Plutarch reporteth in his fifth Book. De Placitis Philoſep herum, that the Infant in the womb . 
drew his nouriſhment at his mouth, which thing alſo Hippoerutes ſeemeth to confeſs in his Book De Princi- — | 
piis: The child in the Womb gathering bis lips together, ucketh out of hi Mothers N unh and drewcth both Aliment; and Spi- 
Tit to bis Heart when the Mother breatheth. TRE a ord” i OSS n 
This opinion he confirmeth with à double reaſon. Firſt, becauſe; Children when they are born have 
Excrements in their Guts. 2 becauſe as ſoon as they are born they ſuck Milk with their: Mouths, bh * 
becauſe they were accuſtomed to ſuck, in the womb. Hippocratis verily was ſo divinca writer; that in all — 8 
that he ſaith we are bound to · reverente him and give good heed unto him. And therefore herein we are 
either to excuſe him, becuuſe in thoſt᷑ times the Skill of Anatomy was but in the Infancy; or elſe we may 2 
think that this, as many other things, was foyſted into his works, For, in his golden Book De Nutritione, he His own opi- | 
maketh known unto us the wayes of this nouriſhinent of the Infant in this Orache: The firſt Aliment is nion in man 
through the Abdomen by the Nævell. As if he ſhould ſay: the firſt Aliment is drawn by the Navell, becauſe it is Places. 
ſituated in the midſt of the Abdmen. For how ſhould he draw it by his Mouth ſeeing there are no veſſels 
derived thither ? Neither hath the Infant any conjunction with the womb of the Mother unleſt it be by 
the mouths of their veſſels meeting together, all which veſſels do determine into the Navell. Moreover in 
his Book De Natura Pueri he writeth in plain words that the Infant draweth both his nouriſhment” and his 
ſpirit or breath by the Navell. In the middle of the Fleſh is the Navel! ſeparated by which the Infant breatheth and get- 
teth bis encreaſe. And in his Book De Odimeſtri Party, The Navel! by which the way is for the Ait end the Aliment 
to ſuſtain the Infant, and the only ingreſs by which he cleaveth to bis Mother. And by this way is the Infant made partaker ; 0:29 
of thoſe things that enter into the body. And again in his Book De Natura Pueri, The Midwife as ſoon & the Infant is © 
borne tyet h bis Navell, as being no more neceſſary tonourtſbbim by; and wit hall ſbe openeth his mouth to ſlew him another 
way by which he ſbowld receive bis nouriſhment . I „ WINES e 
Seeing therefore Hippocrates in all thefe places teacherh us that the Infant draweth his nouriſhment and 
alr alſo bythe Navell not by the Mouth; we conclude that the place above urged is ſurreptitious. For the 
reaſons which he is made in that place to give are not beſeeming the learning of ſo great a Man, neitfer An. 
ſwerable as you ſee to his opinion in other Tractates which are legitimate and paſt exception, as Which in- 
deed none but the divine wit of Hippocrates could indite. Neither therefore doth the Infant ſack Milk after Why the In- 
he is born becauſe he was accuſtomed to ſuck inthe Womb, but becauſe he.is ſo caught by untaught na- fanc ſdckerh af 
ture. The ſame hath Hippocrates in the ſixth Book of His Epidemia : Nature not taught doth yet that: rightly-which — as he is 
ſbe bath nat learned. And in his Book <©'revpns, De Nutritione, Nature is taupht of none. The fant therefore 


he 
branches from the Spleen to the Guts, and there by lon Wand t di lf £27 ad xxiccated . Where TB 
fore we conclude that the Infant draweth not his nouriiment by his uch bas 9 8 eino 


That the In». WS IN Oncerning the nature and kinde of Aliment 8 the tender Embryo is nouriſhed ſo log | 
fant is nv». de is contained within the Mothers wonib; there is rib light Controverſie. Aippect ates th 
riſhed with chat he was nouriſhed with che part ofhis Mothers bloud. To thispurpaſethete is au e 
pure bloud, SVM pant Tn rarer . — child (faith Fe e e 
| Vi colours! bende hen pana blow x dat) drawn n deſcendert to fan. Galen in his 
gelt Book Be Cf — chapter ſaith, 7b the ty end Hr dn x 
* month» the gate, he draweth the pure mu er tbl ne 


— * eee able bee Bows, a rea Ne il mg 1 | 
Whether the of the lnfünt: ſor ba ty * * e 
Infant in tbe the Infant is noutiſlied with loud: but whinebe begthintth te move, thi erer h the Blu nt to 
_—_— 2 n there tirrned into — eat thence Sac ee by che cute of the Veins A2 
— of the Tnf Infant z if the from and to the Womb agaln, | 
Hippocratts aſe. — do in their DiftiHations. ut 1 wt 1 or how the Infant ſhould” be nou 
expounded, Milk, ſeeing;all his Aliment is — the veins unto the Liver : Unlefs we alf 14 ue 
grown great is nouriſhed with Milk, that is, with Bloud contained in the veins of the Paps, whit 
neer to the nature of Milk. For when the Bloud is exhauſted or drawn out of the firſt veins, he — 
bloud from other veins, eſpecially from ſuch as are more common and ample or Inge. Now the ſociety 
- Obieftion, Of theveins ofthe Womb and the Paps is admirable: Here ſome _ ask how the Infant can draw, 
pure bloud ſeeing 5 park e Whay mingled nds, hin 1 T ob collection of che 
| anfoet that che natural not 1 away the purity e ic Blou yea wanted his W. 
it were not pure a deere Haley: and Hpotrates alwayts di te lallowech of chat bloud which u 
chat is, fincere and un 8. 
How m 4 — N _ @ 5 enquired of remainerh, that is, how the Aliment of the lufant ĩs change ang AK 
— . pa f hrough the three concoctions, or but two, or only one? Some ne og 


Solution. 


arc in the. bloud' e e to the branches of the Gate vein, from theſe unto che St 
Infant. here it is converted into a ſubſtance fike unto Fey and thence b the branches, of the Meſencery | 
otted to the Liver, | arid by it turned into blond, and fo is m e by „ Chybearton and 8 
in the Infant. For bibud if it be taken at the Mouth and ſwallowed into the Stomach, | off his 
form of Bloud, and acquireth a new * of Cream. For my ſelf if may ſpeak as I think, I conceive chat 
there is but one concoction in the l for what need is there of Chylification or of 2 Sanguifica- 
tion, ſeeing he draweth the pureſt o ts others bloud ? I confeſs that it is parton gon boiled 
as well in — e leſſer veſſels, that ſo there may be the greater ſimilitude between the Infant 


and his nouri bur that it ſhould 40 cquire anew form, that will not ſinke into my minde; for the 
Bloud remaineth blou and hath the Aline þ power of nouriſhing i it had before, only it rech in 1 
and in ſome accidents. 


As for Chylification that was not neceffary i in the Infant, becauſe the Excrement of Chyligcation which — 
chick and fæculent or evill fayoured would with the weight and burthen be troubleſome to him, ſ 
hath no Membranes alotted for the receiving or containin them. Hereto you may al ſo add che — hs 
Thar there 3s ſmell of the Excrements, which doubtleſs would be offenfiye both to the Take and and to his Mother. We 
only the third conclude therefore that in the Infant there is no other but * the third concoction. , 


concoction. 


— 


QUEST. XV. Ofthe communion of the four 1 of the Heart in the Infant. 
The firſt Exerciſe. 
| pere in the truth of Galens demonſtration is illuſtrated. | 
Hat wonderfull, communion 8 the Veſſels of the Heart which i is found in the lakine, to of the 


Galen firſt K&S hollow vein with the venall . of the great Artery with the Arteriall Vein, G wok of 
deſcribed this Bs all Men hath {o exccllently SA in his fixt and 4 ge Books of the uſe of Parts, that n. 
communion. 


is nothing in that whole work more p plaioly,, more clearly, nor more divinely handed. But in 
the uſe of theſe Anaſtomoſes he hath not ſo ſufficiently explained imſelf. For in the 15. Bock he ken 
that both thoſe Inoculations were framed only for the ſake; but in the 6. Book he writeth 1 a 
But varieth 5 ſome help unto the Heart for th 11 ofthe offices * che vitall 0 Wherefore betduſe in 

an 


in the uſes laces he ſpeaketh of divers uſtꝭ oft d togeth thence 
thereof, m — 414 kind: e r 


occafion 4 er from a fir, of contradict 
tious defire'to gain-ſay great Mi om W ITE of wit do forfake the aut learning 
of h nh in the green, raw and unripe fruits of the later 


1 1 lar Mans ſleeve, neither do 1 think it he 75 
a PBs wer it Hippocrates himſelf: bur yet where- 
hol ind evidente of truth, there to ſtart ade 


. e 


er well 


of che Anciddes and ſeek for a ne 
Writers. 2 
w far we Itis not good in ed o pin a Mans kr 
=. flick to part of a tt Philoſopl 5 we __ = 
the Antiems, n the. Ancients have \ 5 
aſter the non ell and up digeſter {ih 
bare * e dorm of 
te 


{aid of it. 


ur in this place to ſhew you Galen 
Theſe Veſlels, — we will enquire - 


5 1 0 et Communion o 


Galeg 


tk i 
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e eee De uſu Partium and the-fixth asketh the queſti h Galen elegant 
— in the Job t are red and not whitiſh as they are duh chap is born. He Sl demonſtratiorf 

they are n with thick and red bloud brought unto them by veſſels . coat, that ig, „this com- 
* | 


by Veins, But there are no paſſages from the hollow Vein into the Lu ngs; and therefore it was of neceſſi- munion, 


ty chat that hollow Vein ſbould have a paffage bored into the Venall 2 This therefore is the firſt and 
rimary uſe of this hole or perforation. 


The uſe of the other aq: can wer which is EE. t l and the Arteriall Vein by a Canale 
or Pipe N ARG NS and Ae to be re — to the N dl the life ofthe Lungs, Waftrared 
For all lite i Be blo nag gerived by the Riverets of the . 
which becauſe they no way pertain — reach ünto the ; It was of neceſſity that the great 


auld be united to the Arceriall Vein. This is Galens ation Which ha wil 2 
fa ban . ill make it 1 then the e ppi | n 
hrs Liungs ID the loans are red, much. like the len oy Parenchyma of the Lives, __ | , os edi 
they ate dſter a man is hom, red they are, 85 de boch generated and nowri | 12 
thicker, becauſe N er attenu inſpirated air, nor yet moved perpetuall — 
the 


the birth. For we. ono, think that eh tis moved. in the womb 
moved then it is not likely that the Luags are 5 —— becauſe the Lungs are not 
any proper or in-bred faculty of their on, nor by the pulſative faculty of the Heart, norby the 
only they {ollow the motion my the Cheſt co avoid vacuity, as we ſhall hereafter. more clearly — —— 
we come in the next Book unto the Hiſtory of the Cheſt. But when he Infant is born the Lungs. become: 
ſuddenly more rare 7 * whiter by much becauſe they are attenuated by neee 
by the ion of air GY 
fd ra cheſubſlance of! gp Lungs is,n0x the fans inthe infant ben he lyeth darkling in the — 
of the Womb and when he ęnjoyeth the uſe of the worlds light · If the ſubſtance be not the ſame, neither is it 
roportionable that the N ſame, The being rare and ſpongy ſtand in need of 
n bloud laboured in the hot and boiling right ventricle of cke Heart, and therefore Galen thought thar: 
che right Ventriele was only made for cheuſe of the 8. And 48 Ari ſtotle firſt obſerved thoſe Creatures 
which have no Lungs do alſo want the right Ventricle the Heart, * 
Now the thick, red, and immoyable of the Embryodo not need bloud attenuated, but are conteF=" 
ted with chat which is thick and like themfelves. This craſs and ret bloud is only conveyed in the brans- 
ches of the hollow Vein. But how ſhould it attain out of theſe branches of the hollow Vein unto the 
Lungs, ſeeing there are no branches from that hollow Vein diſ NR into the Lungs ? for the s have: 
only three veſſels, The Venall. Artery, the Arteriall 9 Rough Artery. Here therefore Nature 
with wonderful Providence and Art, perforated the Venall Artetie which adjoineth upon the hollow Vein, 
therein to inoculate the Vein, that ſo the bloud might havea tree for che nouriſhment and encrea- 
fing of ſofleſhy a Bowel az the Lungs are; ſo that in the Infant the Venall Artery rmeth only the 
office of a Vein, and may abſolutely then be cal led a Vein as well for bis uſe as for his cure. This there- 
fore is the true uſe of that open ho le this theneceſſity of that famous inoculation. 

Avicen the Prince ofthe Arabian hath confirmed this demonſtration of Galen. The Lungs (faith! he) ore ' Avicens 'opini« 
red in the tender Infant, becauſe he drawtth us air into them, for they grow not white but only by the permixtion of breathed ” 2 che uſe 
air. They are therefore 27 2 red bloud, aud to that end is the hele made entof one Veſſelt into another, which is Tanion, 

relently ſto er the Infant js born. 
Pr den me this Inoculation made only for the nouriſhment of the Lain but alſo for the firſt gene- ' Second uſe 
ration of heir Parenchyma or ſubſtance. For it is out of doubt that theflefh of all the bowels is made of the of it. 
bloud congealed or clodded together. This bloud is only way by Veins, but there were no paſſages | 
fromthe hollow Vein to the Lungs, and therefore there red an open and patent hole out of the 
hollow vein into the venall 


I will adda third uſe of this communion, that the mall Arery night be fornjed out of the hollow A bird, 


vein. For a thin and venall veffell could not ariſe out of the and craſs left ventricle of the Heart: 
Now it was neceſſary both that this veſſell hould be fixed into the left ventricle of : the Heart, and alſo be 
thin, that when we draw in our breath it might ſuddenly receive the air, and when we expire it might ex- 
pell fumid and ſooty vapors. It was neceflary therefore that the hollow vein ſhould be united with the ve- 
hall Artery 3 ſo that the venall Artery may ſeem to be a produftionfof the hollow vein; and his firſt 
8 inall is not from the Heart as is commonly imagined, but from the Liver by the continuation of the 
ollow vein, 

Theuſe of the other communion which is between the great Artery and the Arteriall vein by the inter- The uſe of the 
poſition of a Canale or Pipe, I thus manifeſt, The. Lungs 40 live in the 0, therefore th uy food in other 2 
need of vitall Spirits and iall blond for their conſervation. Theſe vitall ſpirits and bloud are only © e 4 
contained in the branches of the great Artery ; from this great Artery into the $ there was at all no — 
— Nature therefore ( leſt the Lungs ſhould be defrauded of that quickning Nectar) made an arteriall 

Top perforated from che great artery into theatreriall vein, by which a part of the arterial} bloud and vi- | 

Spirits might be conveyed into the ſubſtance of the Lung. 1. 8 

I acknowledge alſo another uſe of this ſecond communion; that this arteriall vein mi icht take his oti- Another ufe 
ginall from the Aorta or great artery. For * vein of the right ſide of the Heart ſtood in Chad to be arte · of it, 
riall, that is, to have do wy > avon that of che arteries. Now the Fountain of the arteries was in the 
left ventricle. Wherefore den Gere the great artery, and made out of it . ary yt | 
Gion or pipe which par orgs into the right venegicle there to forme: the arteriall vein; fo that 
hence it is evident that the arteriall vein is a n of the great artery, and the venall 
production of the hollow vein« So it is there; og herbs an ere 
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ee e in d Womb, that the Venall Artery performeth the office of a Vein, che Arteriall Vein of an Arterte, bur 


Veſſels ofthe the rough Arterie is altogether idle. And this is the true demonſtration of theſe two Unions or Commu- 
Lungs inche nions of the Veſſels of the Heart in the Infant yer unborn, n 


Infant. 


— 
— —„ 


— — 
—— 
— 


The ſecond Exerciſe. 


omg WW herein the new demonſtration of the uſe of theſe Communions divulged by Simon Petreus | 
| | obs . Paris i cenfuted. N | | 


Ut that the truth of this demonſtration of Galen be more apparent, let us a lick 14 
13 ſome opinions of the late Writers concerni then of the Inoculations. Petrews is if Aube; 
The firſt 


_ - 

7 
nr — 

1111 


a 7 


that they were ordained rather for the uſe of the heart and the whole Body, then for the nou- 
riſhment and life of the Lungs. And this is the ſum of his demonſtration, and theſe for the moſt 
— — make all things x but che abſolute perfettio fher work ſhe doth 
exreus opini- intent atureis to make 7 JON or her Work t 
- and — not alwayes attain by reaſon of the croſt or averſe diſpoſition of the ſubject matter, which Ariſtotle cal 
tration. leth the — or materiall neceſſity. But what Neceſſity conſtrained Nature to produce theſe In- 
oculations of the Veſſels? Surely the Neceffiry was very great, which if a man be 2 of, he ſhall 
never underſtand their Hiſtory. Uſe and the Action is the end of Naturewhen ſhe worketh, and the 
ſcope or aim of the Phyfirian who ſearcheth into the works of Nature, which ſcope if he neg leck all Ana- 
tomy will be uncertain, and all his inſpection of the parts will but double their 6b{curiry. 5 8 

Ariftetle often admoniſheth, that che Organs ate made for the Uſe, not the IIſe applyed to the Inſtru- 
ments; whenecit is that Galen firſt propoundeth the uſe and therero recalleth the Compoſition and Con- 
formation of every part: I will — firſt ſnew dhe Liſe and Neceffity of rhele Inoculations of the Vels 
ſels of the Heart. phe" bay | | 

The Umbilical Arteries do tranſmit from the Mother to the Infant Arteriall and Vitall bloud, for they 
areinſerted into his Iliacall Arteries. From theſe the bloud aſcendeth into the trunk of the great Artery, 
yeaevento his gate in the Bafis of the Heart, where it is conſtrained to make ſtay, becauſe Nature hath fer 
at that gate of the great Artery three Valves whereby the paſſage is bolted: from without inward, ans 

from within outward any thing may paſs. For this inconveniency and obſtacle Nature deviſed a preſent 
remedy. For contidering that the bloud laboured in the left fide of the Mothers heart, and further prepared 
in the length of his way from the Mother unto the Infant, was fir for the nouriſhment of his Lungs 3 ſhe 
rovided that it ſhould be poured into the Arteriall Vein which is deſtined for the nouriſhment of the 
Long And for that e ſhe prepared in the Infant a paſſage common to the great Artery and the Ar- 
iall Vein which is conſpicuous. above the Bafis of the heart, which we call Anaſtomoſiu. For the other 
Anaftemofis I thus demonſtrate the uſe thereof. 

We before determined that the Arteriall bloud which the Infant receiveth from his Mother by the Um- 
bilicall Arteries, is ſpent in the nouriſhment of theLungs. Now it will be worth our labour to learn how 
Vitall bloud ſufficient to be diffuſed throughout the whole body is in the Iufant generated; for there is no 
air led by the Venall Artery into the left ventriele of the Heart whereof the Spirits ſhould be made, becauſe 
the Infant breatheth not in the womb, neither getteth any — to the Heart by the great Artery, for the 
Valves which open outward and ſhut inward will admit nothing to enter. The leſt Ventricle therefore of 
the Heart had been unprofitable through want of matter and the diſcommodity of the place, unleſs Nature 
had learned of her ſelt to frame wayes for her on behoof more eaſie and expedite, which is the other Au 
Pemoſts, wherein ſhe hath wrouges a work beyond all admiration. | 

This Aneſtomoſs is out of the hollow Vein into the Venall Artery, by which the bloud (which is too 
much for the nouriſhment of the Lungs) is commodiouſly tranſported into the left Ventricleof the Heart, 
where it is laboured, confected, and receiveth an impreſſion of the Vitall faculty, and fo turneth afide in- 
3 * great Artery which is ncer neighbour and toucheth it, that by it it might be diſtributed into the 

Wenns A | | 
This demonſtration I take to be moſt true, that the work of this Aneftomoſis which is a very miracle in 
Nature might rather be referred to the uſe of the whole body then unto an unprofitable commoditie only of 
the Lungs. Neither do I ſee by what reaſon it may be ſaid that the Lungs of the Infant which do not move 
at all whilſt it is in the womb, ſhould yet then require and diſpend a greater quantity of Aliment and 
bloud then they do after the child is born, when for the generall behoof of the body they are perpetually 
moved. For if thoſe Inoculations had been made only for the Lungs, they being greedy would have drawn 
al the bloud by thoſe _—_ — which in grown Men they draw only out ofthe Arteriall Vein. Fur- 


ore, this abſurdity wo , that the Vitall faculty of the Heart in the Infant muſt be idle all 
the time of his geſtation. " | 


The ſum of This is Petrexs his demonftration,whercin that 1 may ſpeak in one word, heeftabliſheth two things: The 
Petrew opiniõ. firſt that the Arteriall canale or pipe was made for this purpoſeto pour out into the Lungs alone the Ar- 


teriall and Vitall bloud which the Infant draweth by the Umbilicall' Arteries ; ſo that he under- 
ſtandeth that the Umbilicall Arteries were not made for the uſe of the whole body but onely of the 


8. | | 
The ſecond thing he would eſtabliſh is, that the Lungsare * WTI by the bloud brought through 
tha 


the hole of the hollow Vein into the Venall Artery, but that a t bloud is tranſmitted into the left 
Ventricle of the Heart for the generation ofthe Vitall Spicits. 


„um- „Which twothings how ablurd they are anddillouast frem truth and right reaſon; 1 will endeayour to 
— ew boch by Mean and Scnſe, which are the two moſt certain Judges of all chings. | 


In 
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EXERT: 2. The Controverſies of the fifth Book; = Ws. 
jn this uſe of that communion which is by an artetiall Canale ot pipe from the great Artery Sr 


jall Vein I find ſomethings contradictory and very many fal ſe and abſurd. _ | 
ufer ſometimes he wils, that both the inoculatiotis were made for the uſe of the wole Body, not for 


e commodity only of the Lungs; afterward as If he had forgotten himſelf, he writeth in his whole 

Aud ie thin Gude which is from the great Artery to ihe Arteriall Vein ſerveth only for the 

Lungs: 4 make good his demonſtration , he ſhould have ſaid that the inoculation which 

1 from the Rollo Vein to the Venall Artery'isto be referred to the uſe of the whole Body by Oh that 

which is — (bo Artery into the Artetiall Veil; only to the nodtiſhment of the Lungs. There is K contradiais 

therefore iti the Hf place a manifeſt contradiftion z 1 forbear to ſay how improperly he callerh the Arteriall uad den. 

Pipean oe : becauſe I am taught by Ariſtotle not to take to much care of words or to ſtand too monſfrätion-. 

| Ca ide ſaith that there are many 7 29 74 or Tnoculations of Veins and Arteries, atid that an A- 

neſtomoſis is nothing elſe but an opening of the mouth of one Vein ot Veffelt tnto'andther, and thoſe Me- 

Aicaments are called Auaſtomotica which have a faculty to open. We alſo may underſtand by e the 

conflaence of hamors made when the veſſels doe open orie Into ati6thet. Ariſtotle in his Book De Mundo, Ee uſes the 

(if chat Book were Arifotler) uſeth che word in another ſenſe, when he callerh che Ocean asg agen, which word Aniſtos 

Budeuy interpreteth in ſauces fe comprimentem : but to call a Pipe, a Turmell,a Veſfell,an Aneſtomoſi, is a Mon- weft: very | 

fer in Grammar, in Philoſophy and in Phyſick. Now Petreus wards are theſe : And for that 770 ſe Nature improperly. 

prepared in the Infant a paſſage common to the great artery and the arterial Vein, which is conſpicnens above 2 baſis of 

bis Heart which we call 5 2 Let any Man now du yea let himſelf ſee how far this novell ſpecula- 

tion of his hath tranſported him: but this is but to play with him, let us now ſet upon him with Keener 

weapons. He writeth that the arteriall Bloud which the Infant draweth by the Umbilicall Arteries,is wholly 

— ou in the nouriſhment of the Lungs, and that thoſe natable Artctics were only made for their uſe: 

then which what could he have ſaid or faigned mote abfittd 7 | 
Let him turn over all the writings of the Greciansthte Arabians and the Latines, and he ſhall fee that they He thinkerts 1) 

all accord in this; that the Umbilical Arteries were made for the uſe ofthe whole Body, not of the Lungs amiſs that the 

alone. By theſe Arteries the whole Embryo doth tranſpire and draweth the Mothers ſpirit, not che Lungs Umbilicall 

lone. The uſe therefore of the Arteries is common'tp the whole body of the Infant. And this 7 Ps Arteries ſerve 


teacheth iu his Book, De Naturdpueri, and De Oftimeſtri parts : in theſe words : In the middle of the Flefo. is the — . 
Navell ſeparated, by which the whole Infant doth tranſpire and attaineth his encreaſe. Doe not the Arteries in their Di- . 
aſtole or dilatation draw air, and cxpell the ſooty vapors in cheir ſtole or contraction? There are made 
many inoculations from the Arteries into the Veins, therefore the air is tranſported out of the arteries into 
Veins, not out of the Veins into the Arteries. oh | | 
Galen in his fourch and fixth %%% Book De Uſk Pulſuu, tn his Commettary up- 
on the fixth Section of the Book Epidemia, reacheth u that tranſpixation is through tlie Arteries, nox 
through the Veiris ; and in his firſt Book e by : The boſe of ſe of the Membranes about the Na- 
vel is alwayes open for the Tranſm fen of Bloud and Spirits; for Blend floweth aut of e Veins, but out of the Arteries Spi- 
voucheth Avicen the Prince of the Arabian, and finally it is the uniform conſent of, — of the Greci- 
n and Arabiaus: And with us this common conſent of fo learne Me ever ff r a Law, But Fe- 
rem one Man, of his own head taxeth and challengeth all Fugue of Error. Well, we will cherefore no 
more contend with him with authorities, but by weight of argument. | 3 
It is an Axiome in Ariftetle, that all living Creatures doe breath. For aã a Flame pent up in a ſtrait. room 
and not ventilated or breathed with air groweth dim and at length ĩs en our naturall heat is 5 
alſo extinguiſhed unleſs it be ventilated and waſted with air as it were with a fan. This ſpiration witich the Spiration 
Greciexs call moi or nie is double; the oneinſenfible called Nemo, or Trenſpiration 4 which is made by the Suble. 
arteries and other blind breathing holes of the Body; the other may be ſeen with the Eyes, and is made by 228 ration 
conſpicuous paſſages, as the Mouth and Noſethrills which Galen e1exrols Reſpiration. That che in. 
fant in the Womb doth not Reſpire it is moſt manĩfeſt, becauſe he neither ought nor can, as we ſhall prove The Infant 
in our next 7 It is neceſſary therefore that he muſt have Tranſpzration, which isnot by the LImabili» doth not rs 
call Vein, nor by the Drachu, and therefore by the two [Imbilicall Arteries ; for there are nomore but ſpire. 
theſe four Veſſels inthe Navell.Wherefore this uſe of the Umbilicall Arteries is common to the whole In- 
fant, not proper only to hisLungs. | 11 
Now that in the Arteties not only air, as Eraſiſtratus thought, bit alſo a Vitall Spirit and Arteriall 
Bloud is contained, we are taught by aum or Inſpetjion. The arteriall Bloud then which the 
Infant draweth by the Ulmbilicall Arteries is it not prepared for the life of the whole Embryo and the 
conſervation of the naturall heat? Doththe red and Wick Parenchyma of the 1775. not at all as yet 
moved, ſtand in need of ſo great a quantity of thin and arteriall Bloud? If one Vein which they call the 
Nurſe of the Embryo, ſufficeth for the rand hen fl 3 al 0 al Ar 


have been ſufficient for the nouriſhing and cheril{MF of the Lungs, which are a little part of the A 
N ature made two Umbilicall Arteries and thoſe notable ones, which are branched through the Chorin 
with infinite ſurcles. | , 10 acts | L * 

Moreover, if all that Bloud which the Infant draweth by the Umbilicall Arteries. were eon ſumed 12 | 
in che nouriſhing of the Lungs, then theſe abſurdities would follow. Firſt,that the Lungs are not nquriſh- i, wy whey 
ed with Bloud like unto their ſubſtance, nor with pure Bloud. For the umdilicall arteries doe ranch the nouriſh= 
Bloud into the Tijackbranches;and from them into the trunk of the Aorta or great Artery whereſore thy ar- ment of thy, 
teriall bloud of the Mother ſhall be mingled with the arteriall Bond of the infant; which he Lung, 
faith is generated in the left Ventricle of the Heart, and thence diffuſed into the pipes of the great 
artery: and ſo it will come to paſs that one of them ſhall oftend another; ſox in he fame Veſſel there ſhall 
be at one and the ſame time perpetually two contrary motions; one of the Bloud aſcending from 56 = 

| ranches 
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His uſe of the 


branches to the Lungs ; and another of the arteriall Bloud deſcending from the 
to the ſame Iliack branches: yrhich ching lalbeit we confeſs, it ſometimes hapne | 
tions and; notable endevouts of Nature : ſo, that it d be perpetuall we cannot, be pe 
us then wipe away this miſt from our Eyes, and let ys] 

the uſe not of the Lungs alone but alſo far the whole 

oculation. 


other inocula- 


tion impugned 


8. Reaſon. 


3, Reaſoti, 


' 4Reaſon, 


any 


WA 


ki 


1 

For it is the opinion of all learned Men, that the right Ventricle was ordaine 
Vitall Spirits. 8 

Moreover, it is moſt certain that chere is a double matter of che vitall Spirit, Air and Bloud. Now 
Petrexs doth not think that Air is carried into the Heart, for the Infant in the Womb doth not Reſpire, 
how then ſhall that Vitall Spirit be generated and preſerred? Out of doubt it will decay and beextinguiſh- 
ed being defrauded of convenient Klimen t. Hippocrates in his Book De Nature pueri, faith ; Every thing that 
3s hot ij nourifbed with that which is moder ately cold. Indeed Tranſpiration is ſufficient to preſerve a little heat; 
but for the perpetuall Generation of V ical] Spirits in bloudy Creatures there is required res aboundance 
of air, ch only can be ſupplyed by Reſpiration. But let us purſue theſe Detrafors a little farther 


If we hall admit this new and only uſe of the hole or inoculation, that is, that all the Bloud ſhould be 


conveyed from the hollow Vein through the Venall Artery into the left Ventricle of the Heart, with 
what Bloud fhall then the Lungs be _nouriſhed?- 2 wayes : Shew me the Vein of the, 
For now all the Venall taken up, forſ0oth , to lead Bloud unto the Heart, and the 


Vein only leadeth Vitall Spirits and arteriall Bloud which it receiveth from the great Artery by the 


Canale or Artcriall Pipe. Shall the Lungs be without Aliment? He will anſwer, Tua b nou- 


riſbed with Artcriall Bloud which cometh from che Mother, and that for that purpoſe the two Um- 
licall Arteries were ordained. But hath he forgotten that all parts want two forts of Bloud, one 
Venall,another Arteriall > The Venall Bloud by true affimil | t 


| ation turneth into the ſubſtance of the part, 
=_ way is appointed to conſerve, refreſh and cheriſh the naturall heat of the particular parts which is 
t fugitive. PORN: | 


I will not deny bus ſome part of the Mothers arteriall Bloud is conveyed into the Lungs by the 
arteriall Pipe to preſerve their life and to defend their naturall heat, but that the Lungs are « Harp 
with nouriſhed , I altogerher deny. For the Lungs of the Embryo are thicker, faſter and 


eavier then 
they are after the birch, and therefore muſt be nouriſhed with thicker bloud, for it is a conſtant 


He abrogares | 
the Laws of 
Nature. 


[ 


Another con- 
tradition in 
Prei de- 
menſt ration. 
Galen expoun- 
ded. 


Haw children 
are oft 
ſtrangled. 
How to reme- 
Cy ir, 


truth, that 
we are nouriſhed with that which is like unto uszeven every particular part is nouriſhed with that which is 
moſt like unto jt, | 


This Law and Conſtitution of Nature, Petreus by this new Demonſtration doth quite abrogate and an- 
nihilate, youu he inteth thinner bloud for the Lungs of the Infant which are red, heavy, fad and 
thick, then for the Mothers which he muſt confeſs are whiter and thinner, For the Mothers Lungs are nou- 
riſhed with bloud attenuated in the right ventricle of the Heart, and derived unto them by the arteriall 


rein: He ſtifly maintains chat the Lungs of the Embryo are nouriſhed with no other then arteriall bloud 


laboured and heated in the left Ventricle ofthe Motti Heart, and brought unto them by the Umbilicall 
arteries,forſooth to make recompence for their want oFHhotion. Here al we haye a manifeſt contradicti- 
on. He confeſſeth that the Lungs are thinnex after birth, thicker in the Embryo, and yet he ſaith that the ficſt 

are nouriſhed with thicker bloud,the latter with pure arteriall bloud full of ſpirits, 4 
And whereas he buildeth apon Galen foundations that the Lungs are made of the froth of the 
bloud; and therefore doe 577 for their nouriſhment th in and arteriall loud. He ſeeth not that 
that place is to be underſtood of the Lungs after the birth; for in the Infant the Lungs are not fro- 
thy nor whitiſh, but red; hea nad Mer Jea even a while after the birth doe the Lungs re- 
main heavy and red; whence it cometh to paſs that many lofants ſhortly aſter their birth are ſtrau- 
gled, becauſe the Lungs cannot play themſelves,” either when the Child lyeth upon his back, or by ſome 
compreſſion of his Cheſt; and therefore it is beſt to Jay Children with their keads ſomewhat eſexated 
Tot iet. { | LT | 3 or 


: 


\ 


aide Ie, of th tb Bork | 
or raiſed up, that the Lungs 1 which are heavy may more eaſily follow the con traſtion arid diſtention ofthe 
Cheſt. | RR | 

Thoſe Children which dye ſo ſuffocated if they he opened wilt be found to have their Lungs full of 
thick bloud, and very red. But let us hear Galen accurately deſcribing the Lungs of a tetider Intant in the 
fixth Chapter of the fifteenth Book De Uſu Partium, in which place he of (et purpoſe expreſſeth the Hiſtory 
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of the Infant: by dre the Lamp/of an Infant red and not whitiſh as after birth ? Betauſt e ate nouriſbed with blend A pregnant 
brought unto them by Veſſels which have but a ſingle Coat. And then he addeth: When the Creature —— to reſpire place in Galen 
the Lungs att Moved perpetually ; whence it ig tua the Bloud being divided by the double motion of the breath is made Sainſt Perreus 
rbjuner then before, and as it were frathy, and ja the Fleſh of the Lungs which before was red, heavy and thight,, 
f whe, light and raye or ſpongy, How yregnant and plain aplacethis is, who ſeeth not? The 

'df the of che Infant is red, hey and afterward becometh thinner and frochy: where- 
fore the Lungs of the EmbHoftbod in need of ted and thick bloud, whith Kind is only conveyed by the Ril- 


lets of the hollow Vein through the chick pipes of the great Artery. But there are no paſſages from 
the hollow veiri to the Lu | hnvy a8 7 LS uad c able Anaſtomo / for the nouriſhnient of 
the Lunge. And thus ene have play the Phil | 


| md not ta Have abuſtd that which Galen in- 
tehderh concerning the n ment of the Lungs after birth, to the nour t of the Lungs of the Em- 
1555 the Mothers Womb. But if he will not yeeld to theſe Reaſons.which are cleer demonſtrations, Arguments 
t 


we cite him to the Tribunall of Truth to cu, that is, to ocular inſpection. Cut the Lungs of the from Aug f. 
2 and you ſhall ſee all the branches of the venall artery ful of red and thick Bloud. From whence, good 

Peres gs tit Blond ? Is it not from that hole of the hollow Vein. l 

We conclude therefore, that that adꝶmirable Anaſtimoſis or inoculation was framed by Nature „ not 
for the elaboration of the Vitall Spirit, but for che Generation, nouriſhment and increment of the 
Lungs. Thus much we think our ſelves bound te have ſaid, not only to redtem the credit of our Ma- 
ſter Galen, but eſpecially to vindicate and redeem the truth, albeit it be wich the loſs of a learned Man, 
ſuch as we willingly acknowledge Fetreu- to be; but he muſt be content to ſuffer himſelf to be gain-ſayed 
if he gain ſay thetruth; and if any thing tall from us in diſcourſe which may ſound ſomewhat more harſh 
in tris Ears or thoſe that follow him, that alſo muſt be attributed to the Hedt of diſputation: For much 

= forgiven a Souldier when he is heated in the medley,which might be imputed to him for cruelty in 

cold Bloud. 

Ie | F { 


— — — — 


The third Exerciſe. 8 


Another new Demonſtration of the uſe of the Ioculations, deviſed by Francis Roſſt 
| « learned Phy ſitian belonging to the French King: | 5 


Aurem ius reports, that when Dr. Francis Roſſet, the French Kings learned 2 Reſets opini- 
heard of this difference of opinions between him and Fetreus concerning the uſe of the — of the uſe | 

A ERS Inoculations , he wrote unto him that he had found out a. new uſe of both theſe Com- Fw Inocue 

maunions of the Veſſels of the Heart in the Infant, and that he ſent alſo to him this Table 

h ' which we have annexed. | | 
His opinion is, that both theſe Inoculations were ordaingd only for the conveyance of air, dirett- 

ing it to the Lungs before it ſhould come at the Heart, and mingling it wich both kinds of bloud , 

venall and arteriall, prepared before in the Liver and the Spleen ; For as after birth the outward. air 

is not — crude and raw into the Heart, but paffing racongh, th Rough artery is prepared in the 

rare ſubſtance of the Lungs, and is made fit for the Heart: ſo in thoſe that be not yet born, the internal 

air maſt neceſſarily come to the Lungs for the ſame end where it undergoeth a peeala igation before 

it be admitted to the Heart. Moreover, from the thinneſi pf that air and the pulſative motion of the 

Heart, this moon the Lungs muſt needs have, that their Perexchyme in the Infant and the Veſſels 

therein, are accuſtomed and prepared to the motions of Expiration and Inſpiration which are to follow 

_ he is born, for the air inlargeth the Pores in them, and ſo ſittech them for the uſe of the Child when 

e cryeth. FRF ; 

herefore the two Inoculations in the Infant.unborg, andcheRough artery after the bir, may be 

compared to Caſtor and Pollux, of which when one ariſcrh the other is deſtined to (et. | 
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Doe Work. | Are Idle. Fi | Doe Work. 5 | Are Idle. 1 | 
1 The Chories, the | 1 The Stomachjhe\| "| x" The Sremachghe | 1 The Cherſon, the | 
| "Stomach being ldle.] Chorion working, -1: | Chorion being idle l Stomach working. |. 
, 2 The Vnbilicall | 2 The Veſſels of be J The Peſſels of the 2 The Navell Fef. N 
Vieſſels, the Veſſels _ the veſ-. I I Meſentery,the Na- ſels.," the" Yeffel; 
f the Meſentery | ſets 25 8 Navell| 'j well Veſſels "being| of the” Mtſentery| 
| beine idle, working A. ho „ Oe | working. . 
ö b 1 . * 5x pry 8 : 5 | 
43 The Prachus, the | 3 1 heYreters, they | 3. The Yreters, the 3 The Vrachw, the [- 
rater being Idle. Vrachus working. Vrathus being iale. Vreters working. 
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| Wea on being idle, | working...” ..;..|. | ale. | . The | 
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The Expoſition of the Table. | | 


2 — % | 
Even as the operation at certain times, andthe reſt at others, of the three firſt, to wit, the Chorion, 


the Navell Veffels and the Vrachus is anſwerable to the other three ſet againſt them, to wit, the Stomach, 
the Meſentery Veſſels and the Ureters, each one reſpecting his conſort or ſubſtitute in the admiſtration of one 


and the the ſame thing neceſſary to lite: ſo like wiſe is there the ſame ſucceſſion of operation and - reſt at 
different times between the four pair of Conſorts, to wit, the Inoculations of the Heart and the Rough ar- 
tery or Weazon, in the adminiſtration of one and the ſame thing neceſſary to life. 

For ſeeing there can be nothing found nor imagined in the whole body, which in the Womb, 
when the Rough artery is at reſt, ſh6uld ſupply his office which is neceſſary to life, unleſs it be che 
Inoculations of the Veſſels of the Heart; wh i Inoculations in the Womb doe work but ceaſe their 
labour when the Infant is born; the Rough artery then undertaking. his inceſſant labour himſelf: 
it muſt needs follow that the uſe of the Inoculations in the Womb is the very ſame that there is of the rough 
artery after the Infant is bory.Now all men acknowledge that the Rough artery is ordained for the tranſ- 
vection or tranſportation of the externall affd ambient air to the Lungs of the Infant which prepare it, for 
the Heart ſtandeth in need of air ſo altered. Wherefore the true uſe & office of the Inoculations (which only 
have uſe whileſt the Infant is in the Womb) is the tranſvection or tranſportation of air (bur that internal 
coming out of the Mothers Womb through the Chorion and the Umbilicall Veſſels) to the ſame Lungs. of 
the Infant which are to v de his Heart. * | | 

eventh month, the times between ate the ninth and the tenth, $ 
This is Roſſets opinion, wherein he laboureth to, eſtabliſh, that both the Anaſtomeſes or Inoculations are 
appointed only to lead air to the Lungs, and that by them the Infant doth refpire and the Lungs are moved 
for the new Generation of Vital} Spirits. But our opinion is, that the Infant doth not at all Reſpire but 
Tranſpire only, as we ſhall ſhew in the next queſtion ; neither yet doe we think that it was neceſſary 
there ſhould have been made ſo notable Inoculations if only the conveyance of air to the Lungs had been 


' Neceſſary. For ſeeing in perfect Creatures and thoſe that have moſt uſe and ſtren gth of voice, there is but 


one Weazon or rough artery ordained, why ſhould not one Inoculation have ſerved in the Infant whileſt 
yet he maketh no uſeof his Lungs for voice? It had been more probable if he had ſaid, that one of the In- 
oculations was made to lead air, the other to lead bloud. Moreover, if only air be lead by theſe Inoculati- 
ons to the Veſſels of the Lungs, why doth there appggg in the Venall artery ſo red bloud, and in the arteri- 
all Vein arteriall Bloud full of Spirits? With what ſhall the red and thick Lungs of the Infant be 
nouriſhed ? In a tender Infant that Tranſpiration made by the Arteries and other blind paſlages ' 
is ſufficient for the conſervation and refection of his weak heat. 


The concluſion We conclude therefore, that both the In6culations wereoriginally made to generatc and nouriſh the 


8 where the Lungs of an Infant before birth doe differ frombis Lungs after birth, in colour, 
thickneſs and faſtneſs of Fleſh, they needed alſo another kind of Bloud for their generation and nouriſh- 


ment before then they doe after. And thus we are come to an end of thatadmirable work ot Nature in the 
inoculation of the veſſels of the Infants Heart. #: 
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that he 10th not Reſpire 


4 The, all Facul in 
Re n ang, tranſpire only 


R heat. doe live conter A v1 cke palſation of the Arteries and Tranſpiration. 80 thoſe we call |” in in 
iunuus and which liye in holes all Winter doe Tranſpire but 2 So likewiſe Hyſtericall Women, the Womb. 
thac in ch as are in r dhe heat of whoſe Heart is Janguid and weak being difſolved by a ve- 
nemom breath of — * live a time without Reſpiration, and many have been buried for dead 
when ch were yet | Int. oft F156 911 7; Aas. 3 * 1 5 
The — becauſe bi hath but a weak heat, and is in the Womb before the day of his birth as it were an 
imperte& Creature, is pontented only with e and therefore he dr aweth not his breath by his 
Mouth, neither uſeth he the help of his Cheſt or Lungs. For Reſpiration is omly ordained ſor the behoof 
of the Heart, that the ſpirĩtuous ſubſtance which is — — the glowing tiot left Ventricle might with 
the air be cooled as it were with a Fm, and befide purged and 3 Haut there is no generation of 
vitall Spirits in the Infant, as by and by we ſhall nſtrate: and therefore there is no need of Reſpi- 
ration; for the finall.cauſe failing which moveth allxhe reſt, Nature is tc wife to undertake any labour. | 
The Infant therefore doth not N he ought not. Add here co that he neither can Reſpire: for The Infant 
being ſhut up in his Mothers Womb and com aſſed about with Membre. nes, if he ſhould draw in breath at neither ought 
bis Mouth wich the air he ſhouldalſo draw inthe water wherein he ſwi / nmeth, and atthdfirft draught would nor ci be. 
be ſo ſuffocated as they that are drowned in a River. Again, he. hath no air that he might draw, ſorr 
there is no in the Womb that he doth not fill, and befade the Criſice of the Womb is fo cloſe locked 
up that it ill not admit a little wind to enter into it. 2 90 air is inſpired by the Mouth or the 
oſethrils, the ſubſtance and colour of the Lungs doe y declare, For all Greatures which draw 
air at their Mouthes and Noſes have white and thin Lungs, but t. he Lungs of che Infant, as hath been often 
ſaid, are red and thick, and are nouriſhed wich red and Wack Bioud brought unte them by veſſels having 
fingle Coats, chat is, by veins. Wherefore the Infant doth not Reſpire, becauſe neither ought be if he N 
could, not can if he « Roſſet objects, that by both che I140culations there is plenty of air tranſported Ropers objet 
to the Infants Lungs,, becauſe it dilateth and contracteth big Cheſt. But if that were ſo; then ſhould-it fol- on anſwered, * 
low that che Chelt is moved after the motion of the Lunge — being puffed up by the air inſpira- 
ted ſhould enlarge the Cheſt; and again falling upon the expiration of the air ſhould compreſs the — 
So the Lungs ſhould not be filled becauſe the Cheſt is diſtended as itis in a pair of Bellows; but becauſe 
the Lungs are filled the Cheſt ſnonld he diſtended as it is in a Bottle or bladder, which to ſay were very ab- 
ſurd, as Galen teacheth in a thouſand places. For the L. angs follow the motion of the Cheſt tor the avoiding 
of vacuity,as in the next Bock we ſhall. more plainly prove. | . | « 
Neither is the diſtention and contraftion of the ({heſtſimply neceſſary for the maintenance of life ; for Reſpiration i; 
thoſe Oreatures which lurk in holes all Winter, we call them $oxwerr Can, and ſome Women doe live not abſolurely 
without that motion of theCheft. Reſpiration. therefore in the Enbtys or young Infant is not abſolutely 2 . 
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deſcending more 
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8 the Cheſt is contracted and diſtended, and of the argu- 
thatit is not ſo in the Infant we have Already de-. 


—— — tranſported together with the ſpirĩtuous bloud in- 
| — Sei tand ſrom theArteries there are many Inoculations — the Veins; hence 
ch te that he Arteries be tyed, yet che Oreature doth not preſently dyeas being a 
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UEST.:.X X VII. | Whether the vn all Faculty which procreateth the Syiriti in idle in tbe Infant, 
ka and whether bis heart is moved by it own proper power. A Paraden. 
A paradox, that 


the vitall Fa- — 

— appear ſo ſtrong on 
in 

Infant is idle. x Spi e 
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Arguments. | | . 
The — — Heart is moved to generate Vitall Spirits, and the ſame to diffuſe out of his left Ventricle as out of 
— 


ing Fountain to che Canales of the great Artery to refreſh the fading and decaying heat, to ſupply by 

What neceſſity his ſourſe of virall Spirits the livelode of the particular parts. This is all the neceſſity of his tuall mo- 

there is of the tion, this the Finall cauſe. But in the Infant there is no generation of Vitall Spirits in the Ventriclts of the 

motion of the Heart, neither are Vitall Spirits derived from his Heart, into the Arteries: Ergo his Heart moveth not, there 
Heart, being no neceſlity ofthe motion. 4 5 | "W501 

Major —— of it {elf is clear enough. For who ſeeth not that in the Diaſtole or diſtenſion of 

the Heart, the matters of the Spirit, Air and Bloud are drawn into the Heart? The air by tbe venall Au- 

tery into the leſt ventricle, the Bloud by the hollow Vein into the right. Again, that in the le or con- 

traction of the Heart both the ſooty vapors which are the recrements of the Spirit are nd the vitall 

Spirits driven into the pipes of the great Artery as into water-courſes. Inſomuch that this generation of the 

Spirits which it accompliſheth by his perpetuall motion ſeemeth to be the only officiall action of the Heart. 

he Minor propofition is thas confirmed. | j | 


N The Vitall Spirit is generated ofair and Bloud mingled together. Both the matters before they attain 
— ©: the left Ventricle of the Heart doe ſtand in need of preparation. The air by his abode in the ſubſtance of 
adde fo — the Lungs attaineth a quality tamiliar to the inbred Spirit. The Bloud is prepared in the right, which they 
call 92429» and the bloudy Ventricle, But in the Infant there is is neither any plenty of air convayed into 
the Lungs (for the Weazon is idle) neitheris there any Bloud into the right Ventricle. There is 
therefore in the Heart of the Infant no Shop nor work-howſe of thevitall Spirits. That neither Air nor 
Bloudis derivcd into the Ventricles of the Infants Heart is manifeſtly-proved by the ſtructure of his Veſſels. 
For the Veſſels are united; the hollow Vein and the venall Artery by a'large hole, the great Artery and the 
arteriall Vein by an arteriall Pipe or Canale: wherefore the hollow vein doth not pour Bloud into the 
right Ventricle, as it doth after we are born, but into the venall Artery through that hole for the nouriſh- 
ment ofthe Lungs. The venall Artery leadeth not air but bloud and that thick and venall. The great Artery 
doth not draw Spirits from the Heart but from the Umbilicall Arteries, which it tranſmitteth by the'arte= 
riall Pipe into the arteriall Vein. | : => 
Now if the vitall Spirits were generated in theleft Ventricle ofthe Heart, what need were there of that 
arteriall Pipe, ſeeing there is in the Heart a wide veſſel whichis diverfly diſperſed: through the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the Lunęs, I mean the venall Artery.? This ſurely is a ſtrong demonſtration whoſe force no Man 
can perceive, unleſs he be skild in Anatomy, for it dependeth wholly upon ocular demonſtration, and the 
credit of a Mans own fight, But this we will eſtabliſh by other reaſon. e a0 
The ſecond There is in the Infant no neceſlity of that common-Yyggehouſe or work-houſe of the Spirits;becariſe the 
| argument. two Unmbilicall Arteries doe ſupply unto him arteriall Wh, and a ſufficient proportion of Wen 
and thoſe very pure and bright, as being made by the ſtrong heat of the Mothers Heart. Nature doth no- 
There is no Thing idly or in vain, vrhy therefore ſhould ſhe make two Umbilicall Arteries if new arteriall Bloud Were 
neceſſity of be generated in the Infants Heart? You will ſay that the Mothers arteriall bloud was unpri — n 
new Vitall not ſo fit for theuſe of the Infant, and therefore it needed to be re-boyled by his Heart, 8201 'defire to 
Spirits. be ſbewed the wayes whereby that arteriall Bloud can be tranſmitted into the left Ventrieleʒby the mouth 
ofthe great Artery it cannot pals togetherward, becauſe Nature hath bolted: i with three Valves which 
look from within outward ; albeit we think with Galen that ſome ſmall quantity of loud Yyperh 
into the Heart to nouriſh it and preſerve his life. From the great Artery it is freely poured into the 
arterialh Vein through the arteriall Pipe, but from the arteriall Vein into the Heart there is no 
Way open: for the Membranes or Valves of this Veſſell are open outwardly but cloſed within, 
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which give way to any thing that cometh out of the Heart, but doe intercept the return of it into the Heart. 
Seeing therefore that ea bloud of the Mother doth not forſake the Arteries,neither hath any acceſs 
unto the left ventricle ofthe Infants Heart, we cannot admit any new preparation of the old, or preparation 
of any new. Rs | 
A ini the Spirit of the Mother and the arteriall Bloud be prepared for the nouriſhment of the Lungs, The thicd ar- 
and tor the conſervation of their heat, as Petrew would have it: why alſo ſhould not the other parts of the gumenr. 
Body live by the ninenceand illuſtration of the ſame Spirit? Or ifthe Heart of the Infant do generate vitall 
Spirits whereby the life ofthe whole is preſerved, why {ball it be thought inſufficienc for the preſervation of 
the Lungs which are but a little part of the whole? Wherefore the Infant truly liveth by his own proper life, Why the hear: 
but he never engendereth new Spirits nor hath any uſe of the motion of the Heart. Notwithſtanding, we of che Infant 
maſt not ſay that therefore the — is idle, for Philoſophers ſay, that is only idle which doth not work —_— {aid 
when it ought and when it can, . * 
The Heart of the Embryo neither can make Vitall Spirits, nor ought if it could. It ought not, becauſe the 
two umbilicall Arteries doe ly both a ſufficient number of Spirits and thoſe alſo very pure: neither 
can it, becauſe there is a want of matter, for it hath no Air which it ſhould draw. | 
As therefore we do not acknowledge any new Chylification or Sanguification in the Infant (for where 
ſhould the Recrements of either ofthem be reſerved or treaſured for ſeven months together.) So neither doe 
we admit anew generation of Vitall Spirits in the Heart of the Infant. But you will object, that Infants Ar- Objection. 
teries are ee motions of the axteries are from the Heart, 'becauſe the Heart and the arteries are 
continuated together. Wherefore it the arteries be moved together with the Heart, it will follow neceſſari- 
ly, that we mult admit in the Infant the Vitall Faculty #y which the Spirits are ingendred. 
Ianſwer, that the arteries of the Infant are indeed moved, but that their motion followeth or floweth Anſwer. 
from the arteries of the Motherʒ ſo that his arteries do not ——— a proper and ingenite faculty of their The arteries of 
owyn,B nor e from his Heart, but by a force ey tranſmitted from the Heart and tbe Infant are 


the arte ries of the Mother, That theſe things are thus, this elegant demonſtration I think will ſufficiently moved after 


veſſel, tor | 
the artery, If this be true inthe arteries ſo opening inte the mouths either of other, it muſt needs follow 


ſame time and place, mut ully penetrating one the other; whence it ſhalleome to paſs;that il we =_ there 
isa 2 7 in the Diaſtole, we muſt alſo yeeld that there is at the ſame time and inthe ſame v 
in the 


el a com- 


Galen ſometimes ſeemath to have been of this opluion: ſor in his book De'Formatione Fatus, he ſaith, That Gelens opinion. 
2 Infant li 10 er of a Plant, and therefore ſtandeth neithen in need of the action of the 
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proceedeth from the Heart of the Infant: Again, that the arteries get Spirits from the veins by their Ino- 
culations. In the ſame book in another place he ſaith: The Heart in the Infant when it dilateth it elf, draweth 
bloud and Spirits from out of the venall artery.In the ninth chap. of his book De Formatione Fatus: the Heen 
of the Infant cometh to have ventricles,and hat h received venall and arteriall bloud,then it pulſeih, and 2 with it ſelf 
moveth the arteries,{o that it liveth now not only as a Plant, but alſo as « Creature. This opinion may alſo be confirmed 
by reaſons. 


The firſt Ar= Sec ing the Heart isthe hotteſt of all the Bowels and as it were a Fire-hearth,if you deprive it of motion 


gament, it hath nothing left wherewith it may be — tranſpiration it cannot, becauſe it is included in a 


hot and narrow roomznor by the appulſion of externall air, for the ſolidity and thightneſs of the Mem- 
branes where with it is onda inder the acceſs thereof: add hereto that thoſe watry Excrements in 
the Pericardium do hinder the perſpiration. Neither hath the Heart of the Infant any refrigeration from the 
Mothers arteries by the acceſs of a new Matter or Spirit, for nothing can arrive into the Heart of the Infant 
from his arteries becauſe of the Membranes which lie upon the mouth of the great artery. 
The ſecond ., The motion therefore ofthe Heart was neceſſary, by the benefit whereof both bloud and Spirit are drawn 
argument-. into it, and from thencecommunicated tothe whole body. The credit alſo of this opinion is encreal; 
— **. Hiſtorics: tor many women report that ſome have been cut out of their Mothers womb after they were 
"frhzir Mo, and ſo ſaved; as Scipio and Manilime. The Civill Lawyers do condemn him as a murtherer that ſhall bury a 
chers wombs. woman great with child before he hath taken the Infant from her, becauſe together with the dead Mother he 
ſeemeth, or is held in conſtru&ion, to have buried a living Infant:which Law being made with the conſent 
ot Phyſitians, doth ſufficiently declare that the Infant may furvive after the Mother is dead. It is report 
ed that Gorgias the Epirote,after his Mother was dead and upon the Beer to be buried, iffued alive from her 
womb,which could not have been unleſs the Heart of the Infant had had in it vitall faculty, which without 
the aſſiſtance and communion of the Mothers Heart for a while did ſuſtain his life. 
Anſwers to the But I think ic wil not be hard to givea ſufficient anſwer to al theſe authorities and arguments. For Galen 
authorities and authority we make the leſs account of it, becauſe it contradiferh himſelf. Moreover, we ſay that the experi- 
arguments, ment which Galen biddeth us try is impoſſible, for you cannot intercept the umbilicall vein and arteries of 
the Infant unleſs the Mother be dead and her womb opened, and then we ſay the Infant doth reſpire not 
tranſpire. And whereas they ſay that the Heart hath not wherewith it may be refrigerated unlefs it be mo- 
ved. We anſwer, that the Infant contained in the Priſon of the womb, hath ſufficient for the preſervation of 
his like from the Mothers arteries, becauſe it liveth as thoſe Creatures doe, which the Grecians cal o (as 
beſide it receiveth ſome refrigeration from the luke- warm water wherein it ſwimmeth. . 

The laſt reaſon from the cutting out of living Infants out of their dead Mothers, may ſeem to ſome to 
urge much, but the anſwer is at hand. That the vitall Faculty diffuſed through all the arteries, without the 
communion of the Heart may tor a ſhort time preſerve the Infantaliveafter the Mothers death,” 

Galen. We have ſeen (faith Galen in his ſecond Book De Placitir) a ſacrificed * walk after bis Heart was taken ar, 
and have often made experience of the ſame in a Dog, What alſo if I ſhall ſay, that thoſe Mothers were Hyſtericall 
The Concluf- and eſteemed as dead when yet they were alive, which thing is not unuſuall? Thetruth therefore of our o- 
en. pinion remaineth firm, that the Heart and the arteries of the Infant do pulſe or beat from a power proceed - 
ing from the Heart and arteries of the Mother, not from any — and ingenite faculty of their own, and 
that no ne arteriall bloud is generated in his left ventricle, ſeeing the Mothers arteries do ſupply a ſuffici- 
| ent / quantity, and that very pure. mie 7 UL 21 N 
2 Pe- Prom hence let the Perjpateticks learn, how unadviſedly Ariſtotle calleth the Heart the firſt Liver, Mover 
— ot and Bloud+maker.For both the arterles of the Infant do move before his Heart, and the Heart liveth only 
* Heart. by the pulſation of the arteries. Finally, as long as the Infant is included in the womb of his Mother, we 
do not beleeve that his Heart is the Shep or Store - houſe eicher of vitall Spirits, or of arteriall bloud. | 


QUEST. XXVIII. Whether there be in the Infant ep generation of Animal! Spirits, and what 
n ag” oe Poſition the Infant bath in the Womb... 4 
he Moving faculty flo weth into the fleſn of the Muſcles from the Brain bythe Nerves,not by a ſim- 
Ple irradiation or ſeparated quality, but by a corporeall ſubſtance, which the Phyfitians call Aw- 
8 malem Spiritum, an animal! Spirit. Seeing then the Infant in the womb moveth of his 4 accord 
n ſome times to the right ſide, ſome times to the leſt, and oſten times kicketh with His Heels, it fol- 
loweth neceſſarily that he hath animall Spirits. But whether he dra weth theſe from his Mother Womb as he 
doth the vitall, or generateth them in the webs or ſubſtance of the Brain by a prope and in-bred faculty, 
rin; it hath of long time een a great queſtionsl think that they are pang inthe brain, and my reaſons arc 
mall ſpirits in theſe: Becauſe there is no communion or connexion between the nerves of the womband of the Infant, a5, 
the Infant, there is between their veins and arteries; Now only the Nerves: convey the animal! y pe . e 
Obje&Rion. =. You wilhobjett that the animall Spirit ſtandeth-in-need of air for his conſervation dexpurgation, but. 
no fix Rinſpired as Jangas the Infant is in the Mothers womb. N 
Solution. .Tahlwer,that this animall Spirit is cheriſhed;purged and tem by that traaſpiration which is male 


The generati- 


n artercs,but his generation we think to be the-fame in the wowbebat is after Infant is 

born,which how it is we ſhal declare more at large in the y. Book where we ſhall of ſe entreat of It; 
— e 5 © Des y 17 the time. of Beg fants motion, Hippocrites ſcemeth not alwayes'of one mind For in his 
motion Hippo- Boo y Mor bis Mulierum, he ſa That Male Children move the tbird month, and Females the en bn ihe 


crates vagieth, Tr ge is ſecond Book. Epidemign he faith, the Infant is moved the 70 th 
e + 1 is perfetied inthe triplicitias. And un his Boo Be OW 7 


s form 
nn go 
Theplaces re- the Eye May, 
conciled. move, but 


QursT.25- Ee Back,” 1 bo 2” | 


m Ae Gifhave deen a Woman in three Children confidently avouch,that — or nine — 2 hatl That the In- 
— felt her Inlant move very ſenfibly,which I could! not en I had TE confidered of this 2 * rey move 
in Hippocrates. 

: Concerning che poſjeddir alſo or ination ofthe Infant in the Womb, which is kind to the moving _— 
Faculty, thereare lomeplaves which ned to be recontiled. Hypocraes: in his Book De Nan, Pueriyſaichs the porter 
thatin the Womb the Infants Head is neer unto his Fett. Thou 2 22 he) though thoie ſtoulaſt the In fant, dif- 
fee an Infartt in the Nn, whether bis Heu be placed debe or /betow. Book De. Ofimeſtri | ferent places 
Parts, he e Head is placed in t ee Womb, ih words: Al Infents are ndl. 
begotten having their Heads upwurd. Ariſtotle in the of his ſeventh Book De Nathra 2 
ſeemeth to reconcile theſe Nack on this mannen : AV Giecurer (ſuick he) in their firſt months after their con- A lives reads 


— * 


ion bear their Heads wyward, they increaſe and grow towvard their birth, theix Heatls bend dm wet. A- t in Hippos 
win in n De Fe Nm Pu Rs - $ have it thus :. The lift ſeated in the Wonb bath hit How | both 
Hands bi- Cheeks. Genus, at the Knees: I think that both 4 may feadings are 


be maintalned : For 8 — T —— For che Infant hath fis Hands at his Checks made food. 
and at his Knees. The palmes of his Handsrakehold on his und the backs of his Hands touch his 
Cheeks. For, if as Arifetle writeth in the place next the lnfant is ſo rowled up that his Noſe 
is betwixt his Knees, his Eyes upon his Knees, his Ears on either fide his Knees; and that with his; Hands 
he takes hold of his Knees; he muſt pecefſarily reſt boch his Checks upon hie Hands. Thoſe thi ngs ſome 
have written of the different fituation'of Males and Females; are but devices of their dn Brain. — thoſe 
things which Ariſtotle hath written in his ſeventh Boot De Nature Animal ium, concerning the difterent 
fituation of divers Creatures, are well worth the obſervation and our knowledge Notwithſtanding; 
doe not think fit to tranſcribe them here, bat refer him chat deſieth ſatisfaction , unto Ariſtotle hinfelt; 

And thus much (hall be ſufficient to have en of the Infant all che while he is contained and content- 
eth himſelf with the Priſon of the Wend: it e now in the 7 place, chat we kr of the birth of 
the Infant. 


— — 


' QUEST. XXIX. G e ee , Binh,” 


E now enter into a vaſt Sea, a huge and norm Traſt when we ante to > Aſpute ol the 
Nature, Times and Cauſes of the of Man; whergin' we ſhall meet with many contrary 
aunſts of opinions many unpa and thorny How many reciprocall Wayes in 
the concertations of the Ancients ? How many Quick-ſands iri the atcoumts of months and 
dayes How many Rocks in the ſearch after the caufes of things) Athongſt which unleſs a Man he well ftcered 
by Reaſon, he muſt needs ſet upon ſome miſ ure. Notwitliftanding, ſo neceſſary and profitable a 
e this is, as we will adventure our ſelves; the Pole we are guidedby is fixed Truth, 3 che Pilot 
be Hiypocrate , who as ſaith Macrobius, Could never deceive or be deceivedt out of bis Books De Septimeſtri. 
Camo artu, De Natura Pueri, De Printipile, De ene and De An Mulierum, will we draw our De- 
mon ſtrat ions. in 
But that we ma ced in order meg che whole courſe of our Diſputation, that the capacities Ne = 
of ſuch as are 1 grounded may not de corifounded, we will divide our Diſcourſe into three of the queſti⸗ 
heads. In the firſt pe will open unto yon the Nature of the Biith and all the differences of the ſame. Id on. - 
the ſecond, we will handle the Times of the * computation of the yeers, the months and the 
dayes. In the laft place, we will manifeſtthe Cauſts of rhe yarietic 8 of che Birth, as well the 1 as the 
Particular, the Naturall, the Phyſicall, the Arithmericall, the Geometrical and the Aſtrologicall Cauſes. 8 
To begin therefore with the firſt The Birth, which the Grectans call vb, we define to © an Edition What's vi 
or bringing into the. world of an Infant perfected and abſolved in the womb, ſo that whatſoever months is. 
day or hour the Infant arriveth into the World, that arrivall may properly and truly be called the . * 
To this perfection we ſpeak of, there is required not only a Dearticulation of the parts, for then ia Wo- win " 1 
man ſhould mi ſcarry at four months,that miſcarri * 4 ſnould be called a birth; but al ſo their ſtrengthi and kn. * 
growth, whictr becauſe the Infant attaineth not tlie ſeventh month, we cannot properly call it a 
Birth before the ſeventh month, but either an abortment or miſcarrying. An Abort ment the Greciens call by The names of 
divers names, amwyTeds, ane, Dare mende. dag hr aps hike, drhα,H. We therefore define an cbe dap 
Abr be either the iſſuin of an imperfect Infant or his extinction and deach? in the Womb. Same ® 1 * Teknics 
there are who will not have it called an 5 2. before the Infant hath moved, ſo that a Woman ſhall g, 5 
not be ſaid'to abort but from the third month to the ſeventh, and that before the motion it ſhall. de called * The etrot of. 
an Effluxion or miſcarriage. ſome. 
But theſe Men ſeem to me not to cohoelbe Hippocrates meaning Ainht: For bor th after the Finbryo is ene 
formed uſeth to call it an „er e if it come beſore the due time, whether it betore the motion of the In- 
fant or after it. As in the 44. Aphoriſm gf the firſt Section: Tbeſe Women that gre too mieþ_gxtenuated do abort at 
two month. And in the Aphori 5 allen ag in the ſame Section: Thoſe that are 2555. e doe abort at 
three months. But if the Geniture be ayoided. before Conformatign then is ic not e called an A- What an be 
bortmeit bus 2 an b ee Gith Hippocrates in his Book De Septimeſtri Partu 3 Thaſe, corruptitif, which — 
bappen « onception, ere called Effluxions, not Abortmenti. Ariſtatle alſo in th bun (Copenh wor 
his ſeventh _ Animdliumcalleth thoſe corruptions wack full our before ect co A 
ON, Effuux ion. Whierefore ſome ſay that Hippocrates is not to be accuſed oflmpiety or of Rrach of of his —— Hippocratel 
becauſe he counſeled the dancing Dame he calleth P/alttis to e Abortment, e he 1211 not an ill 


Infant, but ſuffered o Effl 
—— Schools. EE nicely, TT e judgerh. de anorhe er ep 


may 
on Re a berwrlay ka Woman wan ory} e 1 


e 
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brought away 
the Infert is not exchuded. 80 
the due time, but alſo re Frans 2 — 17 before 1 
birch. / For an lufant may be carryed an imb after! he is dead many at may he 
* — Among the reſt that is notable, of the Infant which the Mach Heiner Womb of 
e yeers hi was turned into a Stoncyaa it is recorded by Jebamot Allofs a learned: Phy fitiany/ Likewilez 
mat abet Næwarhe het many yerrs ſince, which after it dyed in the Mothers vom 
„ ppactz und aſter was vomited win by: perce-tpeal aut ofthe ſtomach :a Sto pa 
Ofimeſtric par hach ib niany Dramen to) jaſtifie the truth of it. 
Tan What ics Bijrhywhar an Aber mem and what an Blazin. To wit: 4 
Birch is when an Infant per ſectecꝭ in the Womb cometh. into the World 
are in no imall error who call the 


ihould be 
Doe 


before — conſorniation. 
The differ- Hav ng chars nde 2 * ö ; 
= 40g che ther Natürall, or not Naturall, Legitimate or 1llepitivnate-To a Naturall Birth three things are required 
The rt con- Tbe firſt, that there be an tquall contention of che Infant and the Mother. For. the action of the, birth is 
dition required common both to the I and the Mother. But to vchich of theſe we ought to attribute the beginning of 
in a narucall the motion, whether to the Womb or tothe Infant, Galen ex poundeth in his Commentary upon the 3. A. 
birth. phoriſm ofthe ſiſth Section: The Inf ant: brimgetb to the Mother the 5 of the bixth For being become — | 
and hotter and needing more ſtore of Aliment aud Spirit, with often and violent mot ions ot his Hands and 
Feet he breaketh the Membranes,and the Womb over · burdned with fo great a waight and io unruly an la- 
iring to lay down her unwealdy burden, holly contrafterh it ſelfto the ſhutting out of the In- 
fant : So that from an equall contention of the Infant and the womb, the birth N gv, accor- 
ding to Nature. But if neither of them endevour,or but vne of them fail, then is the Birth t Neturall. For if 
all the work lye upom the hand of the Mother, then is the birth hard and laborious: Now th aeth 
when the Infant is weak;ur his ſtrength ſpent, or he be deagdz which Hippocrates expreſſeth in theſe wa 10 
his fit Bao De Morbis Malirrum : The Birth is then moſt difficult vben the Inſau i ſſueth either dead or apopleQticall, 
The fecong hat is, deprived of motion and ſenfe:«..... | 1950 2 ah 
condition. The fecund condition of the Naturall Birth is, that it come forth. in that figure which is according to Na- 
A deſcriprion ture. This figure Hippocrates firſt of all Men deſcribed in bis rſt Book De Morbis Mulierum, and in his Book 
of the nacurall De Natus Pueri, and De Oftimeſtri Parth : T be Chilcbteneth with bis Head forward if be come - according, to Nature: 
bgurc. Now why this figure and form of iſſuing is according to Nature, Higpecrates rendreth a reaſon. Recauſe tbe In» 
Why the head fam banging upon the Novell as a Bellance upon « Beam) his upper perts s the beavier, and therefore his Head turn- 
forezrd is the eth ſooner downward. Add hereto that if the Infant come with bis Head forward, the reſtofhis pans 
moſt natural being: flexible like wax doe not hinder the Birth but yecld'and give way unto it: But if he come with his 
figure, - Feet t6rward , his Arms may be fo . and extended that they may hinder the xeft of the Body. And 
this is Hþpocrates opinion in his Book De Oddimeſtri.Partu The flexibleparts of the Infaxi are no bindtrance unto 
bim if he iſſuo with bis Head forward: but if be come with kia Feet forward, then the) fp the paſſage. Thatthis figuce 
of the Head forward, is the moſt naturall and fake way for the Infant, Pliny. copfurnteth in the cighth 
Why deal Chaptet of his ſeventh Bbok Pe Natarali Hiſtoria. The old-cuflomei3; (faith he) that dead Folk, ere carricd to 
men aer ger Grabes with their Feet forwerd , becauſe death is contrary to life. As therefore a Man cometh in- 
<d with their. to the World wich his Head firft,fo being dead he rhuſt be carried out of the World with his. Feet hrt. 
Divers unna- Beſides this, all other figures of the Birth are to be called aa NHurall. Now, there are divers figures 
wirall bz tes of ofthe birth, aa oven, wet Natual, but three efpeciall; with their Feet forward, with the fide ff, or dai 
the birth. ble: all which Hippocyates expreſſeth in his Books De Morbis dulierwm,and De Nature Pueri. It is dangerow 
PE Ne when the Feet cone forward, for in ſuch @ Birth oftentimes the Mother yeriſheth, or the Infart,or both together. To oe 
8 cate or avert this danger, the ancient Komenes built Altars to the two Carmentæ: the une of them was called 
8 Poſtwerta;the other Preſa of the right or wrong procecdiug ofthe Birch. And ſuch Births are commonly called 
Agippe ny Aęripp e, as it were AÆgre partus. So 2 ſaid her Son Nero came into the World with his Feet forward. 
—_ Licd- The third condition of a Naturall Birth is, chat it he ſwiſt, eaſie and without auy vehement Symptomes. I 
codditien. call thata-lawfull or legitimate Birth which cometh in due time: and that illegitimate which hapneth 
before or after the due time. The eighth month birth is illegitimate, becauſe it preventeth the ninth month 
or ſtayeth after the ſeventh month: and chis is the nature of the Birth, theſe are all the differences thereof. 
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QUursT,Z0/ Thy Cotit rivdtbſies of thiyfoftb Book, ys 2 
befide by, otrthin laws of tile Ratenes. The ſeverth month i the firſt limit of a mans birch, and before Teven The 7. month 
months na infanrifurviverty albeit ſoine Eggþtiansthe. Poets of Naxwand many Spainards report that ſome be firſt time. 
have been-batn alive the ti month. 0 on Orin bgenwys tac : t:; 064 £5) 44 Doan 

Id ſeventh month births Hippocrates ſaich is vitall or ſurviye, in his book De Principiis. The Infant The 7. month 


vorn the [eventh mut h irronfodablytorie and ii is reaſonably born becauſe, he wanteth nothing in the per- child Vital. 
e parti zuforãn the turo ollowing there is nothing added to the perfection ian, Hippocraes, .. 
Moth feftion of hi i ch. * ölen at 368 ns 2102 I ul p 


alk : book M Natura AHnimallum u ffirmeth the ſame, as allo Aphrodiſew in his Problemes, Galen 45/1211. 
in his Commentary upon Hippocrates book de Sept imeſtri par tu, ſaith, that he bath ſeen many childten born 54": 

the ſecventh month — — The ſameũn hene of Hippoctates Mas concluded by the Roman Lawes of the 
Jawiihndaftandeth in force at r r 

i Pliny veportdth; chat 288 and Corbida no Conſitlan Ronenes, were born of thein Mother Feſtilia the 7's . 
ſeventh wonth:0 I twvealſarcredibly heard ipreported, chat that good ld man Doftoy Turner, of S. Elias D. r.. 
now lately gone to heaven, was born the ſeventh month and preſerved by ſome ſmall ſafenance.till he was Nanora 
able ta ſuck, which'was abourewo'monthslafter he was hom And if you, Object Hippocrates, who inhis Objections 
book De 43 7 partu, ſa tk, that there be few ſeventh month children, af thoſe ſe many perith, and 

chereſore z#riſfitle bidderh tat they ud Heclaid in woal ind carefully fwached: Iwill giye you this an- Solution. 
ſwer, that therenre mam ſerenth month hiii ha, beca uſe ther is a great Jatigude of che. montbz. 

Thoſe that are born cel of the ſeenth month may indeed Ive, t the are cx cecding weak The differente 
and doe not reuover win layeb theft we muſt under ſtanc that plagei o. Ti er, for of the 2. hn 
be ſaichu they are: bofnafter 132: dayti undi a part ofaday hi8 2. daxeg doc males hut che beginning of Infant 

the 7. month. But thoſe that are born in the end of the 7. month, that is, after 2 10. dayes are ſtrong, and 

few of them per i Of ſack he ſpeak ech hn his book dePrancipicz here he ſaith ; The on;th-Infhhte are 


— according to reaſon and do live becauſi they accompliſh threetenthsobweeks,and every tentk fulſllet k 
70. dayes 25921 v1.0 7 VI BIPTRY Lahti ttos N bi: eaSIBOS 212 30 292345! 19163 anvil? 

Again the y mbnth Infatit is a Male br A Feinaley A malebecauſe lie ii ſooner formed;moredind perſect . 
ed in the — if he be bor xe . S rela + 
on which is Jr eden to'the'Conformatioh, Motion arid Birth, ifſhe be born the 5. month dhe will bave life 
but not hold it long. This firſt rule we eſtabl iſh à a Law, chat the 7. mont child i34egitimare and xitall and A 


that this is the firſt limit of a mans birth. The bringing forth of achild at 5. months is called, not amabort/ 
ment, a birth, but yet it is neither avitall noi a legitimate birth, 'Hippdorates in his book De Pritatpiie; ir 
No Inſant born the 8. month ſurdiveth, and the ſume he repeateth in his bobł De Odi ſtri purtuʒund De Alimento; The 8 aomity 
elegantly indeed, but very obſcurely, here he faith; The birth of 2 40. dayer,(ſuckiisthe 8, month hirth) / ani Infant is not 
4 nt, As if he ſhould ſay, the Infant is indeed born the 8; month. buv io that ic had as good not had. beeſi Vital. 
bornʒ becauſe it cannot ſutviee . Nur b te! 
In Egypt where that fruitfull Nilas rune & in pain where women have eaſie traveltzand where the-Heaven In Eœpt ſome 
and the earth agree together to be kind to man, there many men fay that ſome 8. month Infants do lied. cle: 5 — at 8. 
Piades ſaĩth that the women of Naxw do brivig forth their children alive the $.morith;arid they ſturvive cĩther 
becauſe Juns Lucina hath given them this priv iledge for Bachus ſake, or błanuſe Bachus was born that monthꝭ 
after whoſe name it is called Diamſia Naxos, But theſe are vain things, and beſide are different from the Uni- 
verſall Natu re, as the Philoſophers ſpeak. Add hereto, that in the account of the months women are often 
deceived, ſo that they ſeem to themſelves to bring forth forth the right month when ĩt is indeed the y. for 
there are ſome whoſe courſes flow the 2. month after their conception, and ſuch women think they Have 
not conceived when indeed they have conceived. = - TE 2 4 
Ariſtotle in his 10. book De Hiſtoria Animalium ſheweth how there may many errois happen in the conipu- How women: 
tation af the time ot their concept ions. There are ſome (ſaith he) who think that there ran be no conception unle ſs are deceived int 
both Porents do at the ſame time ejaculate their ſeed. Now ſuch are deceived; becauſe the body that is belt diſpoſed — 23 ay 
ſooneſt lookerh,wherefore that ſeed being very ſtront is not corrupted, but being drawn it is reſerved for ion; W 
that mixt ion which is to be afterward. | Bos ; ; 
They err alſo who think they have not conceived unleſs the womb: be dty and all the ſeed be retained ; 
"becauſe of the whole ſeed which proceedeth as well from the man as fromthe woman, the matrix. drau eth 
firſt no more then'it can, then no more then it ſhould draw. Many women therefore have conceived which Many women 
think they have not conceived, and theſe do eaſily miſtake the ſixt for the ſeventh, the eight for the g. months. think they 4 
The nine month birth is of all other the moſt vitall and legitimate, as that which is in the middle of the 1 
two extreums, and is beſide moſt familiar to Nature. Concerning the ten month birth Hippetrates hath have 94 
written many things in his books de Natura pueri, & de 71 partu. Homer. Odyſſ.æ maketh Neptune to ſpeak The 9g. month 
thus unto che Nymphe. After a yeer is accompliſhed thou ſhalt bring forth a beautifull burthen. That is to ſay, the tenth birth is moſt 
month, for of tei months conſiſted the yeer among the ZXolians,as alſo among the ancient Komanes,now Ho- 2 155 
mer we know was an Tol ian. | t Saad wheat, 
Concerning the eleventh month birth there is a great difference among authors; Hippocrates ſeemeth to 11. month 
have conceived diver(ly of it; in his book de natura pueri he determineth that the tenth month is the longeſt birth contro- 
limit of geſtation, within ten months at the furtheſt,ſaith he, the Infant is born. But thoſe women who think they v<rted!! + 
goe unto the eleventh month are deceived inthe number of dayes and computation of the time of their con- 3 | 
ception, for ſometime the womb is diſtended with wind and breedeth à falſe conceit of their being with Eee, mag 
child.Oftentirhes upon the ſuppreſſion of their courſes their bellies ſwell and they think they are conceived, tion. 
making their account from the time ofthat ſuppreſſion. -' „ im nt. ST AJDE ein - " 
Ariſfotle,who indecd took all that he writ concerning the Nature of Creatures only from Hippocrates,and ieh an- 
yet ( ungratefull man as he is, never maleth ment ĩon of him) reproveth thoſe women who ſay they have thankfull to 
borne their children eleven and twelve months. The beginning faich he, of Conception moſt women are ig» Hip. his good 
norant of, eſpecially if they couvle and cunckire hen before . are diſtended with wind;forthen maſter. 
whe. ; EY they 
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I eſteem that they have conceived when their bellies begin to be diſtended, whereas indeed they are $:# 
nded with wind and aſtet ward conceive: For H n 
moſt limit ot geſtation; (and Vion the La admitteth no children to the inheritance whe werd born 

Atter the tenth month; ) but in td Book deſeptimeſtts and c he acknowledgeth the i 1. month 
Hipreeoneled Tou fall reconelle Eper et to weit! Jenn dofthe tench month istheubſolute and 
bo Wine JongeFlimir ofgctition;and chat a woman cannot eleven tompleat months, but | in 


the 11.month it is in the beginning thereof, and that is Hippocrates ing when in his Bdo 
parth — 71 — womeri Garry their bur thin untill the eleventh monthzhe meanetir uh 
ning of the 12. ent r Woo 19 RS rect nora 
"As tor the twWelſck the t rteench and fourteemb ne Maſſuriar reporteth that I. n Prater 
awarded an inheritance of Land againſt an heiewhofemorher con that ſhe. bore him afteb vlurteen 
Avice orks m nthk; beau the time ofs birth feemerh to him to be litigious, Alen writet h that hr. u. @ child 
birth m 1 born ſcurtren months after Contuptlon: but if any ſuch thing happen, weeconctive it to bed rare accident 
month. ard beyond the eontileration of Art. | My | S312, ebener re et WR 
' 1: We conclude therefore chat the firſł Init of u mine birth is cha ſrventh monthgthe laſt isithe 11. che later. 


td ate times art the rintꝶᷣ and che tentli. ne ie W 1A #5 

Note what are y tonth 8. nine month andten niohth births, and of how mady dayes every one 
of cheſe conſiſtechjand alſo hut account and ſupputation of dayes we are a make, it remaĩneth that we 
Months e ſhone declare fo upon this Aichestree iy the w, Concroverhe rowledy this labyrinth hath immumtrable 

tanifuld windings and-iurnings;om of whith no nian ſnall be able to redeem himſelt who is ignorant of N 
| compututiom vf mohchs, ur codes; weeks and dayesy wherefore we. will a little while ſtay our r 
eee 'eb kAebtogias uiid ene called Soldrigancther called Leb, a think 

enſi; Solaris.” - RN | tot , $ 1s Mai one - 5a er called Lu, at 

2 Lunaris, Common, chat hero ſay, according to the Julian r. That is called à Solary month wherein che 
Bun runneth through thirty degrees of the Zodiack, and it containeth perpetually —_ dayes. The Lu. 
The month of — Galen is double the ont of Progrefion,vhe other ot Apparation, The month of Pro- 
progreſſion. grefſion leth chat pace which-.cometh!beewren one conjuntion of the Moon with the Sun and another, 


The month of amd it containeth dneand twenty thayes and ahaft; A month of Apperition conſiſteth only of 25. Hayes, be- 
Apparition. cauſt᷑ tliret dayts ate ſubſtracted herein the Moon lurketh as it were and giveth not her light. * com- 
The common mon month or the month of the Kalender doth not wet waar the lame number of dayes, For thr 


month. month of February bath 28 dayes; June 30. July 31,And this is the vari difference of months. Now 

What is u iy. What is Hippocrates month is very ccliffcult to determine, ſome do think it to be the Lunary, and the Lavary 

month accor- of Progreſiiononly And this may be warranted by the authority of Hippecrates: for in the beginning af his 

ding to ſome. Book De Septimeſtri pami he writeth,thatrwomonths epnfiſt of 5; ꝙ dayes, and chat 5.months are accompliſh- 
ed of an 147. dayes and a half. Now ſive times 2 nine, make an 145, whercto if you add 2. dayes and 2 

b — will imouht to 145. dayrs and a hall , contain nine and twenty dayes 

anda half Galen in his Computation of the Criticalldayes and the dayes of Geſtation, accounteth accord 
to the Lunary minthgaridin his Commentary upon Hippocrates Book de Septhmeſtripartu, is of opinion that 
no Infant furviveth after two hundred TEES | 14 

We think We on the contrary doe imagine that Hippocrgtes months are Solary canfifting of 30. days, a we gather 

_— „be by hisown computation. For in tis book De Princapuis he ſaith, chat the ä tbree Denarics or 

be Sol — "on. Decades of wweeks, and in every Decade ure yo. dayesʒ and that three Pecades of weeks make 210 dayes. 

fiſting of 3o. If therefore the . month birth dee aecompliſh a io. dayes, then every month ſhall contain 30 dayes, be- 

dayes. Authc= Cauſe ſeven times thirty makes two hundred and ten. | F< ; 

rities to prove” gain, inthe ſame Book he writeth, that a perie& birth is not accompliſhed till nine months and ten 

= dayes, but nine times thirty makes 250. whereof if you add ten, the ſum will amount totwo hundred and 


Moreover, in his Book De Alimente he writeth, that the birth at two hundred and forty dayes, (by which 
all men underſtand the eight month birth) js and ij nut: now two hundred and forty dayes make gight So- 
lary months. Furthermore in the thrid Section of theiſtcond Book Kpidemion,Hhbatjoever is moved with in ſeven- 
ty deyes;is perfedted within the triplicat ien. Now three times feventy make two hundred and ten, which aceom - 
pliſh ſeyen'compleat months. 

Finally and maſt manifeſtly in his Book de octimeſtri partu he teacheth that we muſt make our computati- 
on of months in the geſtation of the Intant by tlie Solary months conſiſting of thirty dayes. The nem Moon 
(faith he) is one day, and the thirtizthpart of the month. Iwo daies makethe fifteenth part of the month, and three daes a 
tenth-; wherefore we conclude, that the months of the birth are Solary rather then Lunary. And truly the 
eſlicacy and power of the Sun is more available to Generation then that of the Moon, whence it is that Ari- 
ſotle in the ſecond of his Phyſicks calleth the Sun Steſſam Salut arem, and , that is, a healthfull and 
fruitful Star, becauſe it is the per. nt and procreatrix of all things. For the Sun and a man doe generate a man · As 
for the Decads and weeks of Hippocrates, there is no reaſon we ſhould much trouble our ſelves about them, 
for they are as clear as the midday ſun it ſelf. Every Decade containing ſeventy dayes and every week ſeven. 

How divers? One ſcruple there remaineth to be removed, wherewith I confeſs I was. a great while puzled, and that is, 
Hippeermes why the Computation of dayes to make the ſeventh month birth is not one and the ſame, for in his Book de 
or — Printipiis, he ſaith, that the ſeventh month birth is brought into the world the a1 o. day, which opinion of 
his, Avicen the Prince of the Arabia followeth; Fen. a 1. lib. 2 I. cha. a. of the Generation of the Ebro. But in 
his Book de Septimeſtri partu and in the very beginning he ſaith. that the ſeventh month birth is born within an 182. 
dayes, and a part -of a dey, which alſo he repeateth in his book de odimeſtri panu, where he ſaith, that the 
ſeventh month birth is fulklled in half a yeer and a part ofa day, that is to ſay, ina 182. dayes and fifteen 


boures. N 5 
Some of the Interpreters, that they might avoid theſe ſnares, have diſallowed of his book De Sertimeſri 
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. ks abthefeventh mont ĩt very great, weicher h 


into the world in one and the ſame day. 


Hons birth atvtayer brought Hi Ae 0 


ung, and u ſeventli month per- interpreted 
ſected ! The beginning confifterh of an hundred and vighty TA conſiſteth of 

— ar 8. — — tw q dayesno- Infantſa o that this is the 

bel limib of the fron march, Aſter t wo — 8p 4 dayes it d h more caltedaſevench en de 


month birth. e e e 
e utmo 


weak :: che latter are y 

only the two extream times of the — — r 1. — and the Ph middle time - bir 7 | 

times ho maketh no mention of, as of 304 dayes, &c.  becatuſe hay ke te xy K by the hatifre * RS 4 
tion of Hipporates, but - 


chetenmdem.cnts which they e the neareſt. a ien isnor my" 


18 ee imeſtres fert; at lengtli 
he — — rut 171016 months are beg vert ang fewer accordi 12 the or 
and tht-p arts, that is, either in a part ot the — os in che Lale and full beet f in 
Septimeſtri ain, he ſaith, that 1 five months which come between the firſt and the 8 muſt b rig 
bred whole': but che iſtand the ferenrh it skillerh notmiuchi S_ they be ine 
80 in che computation of the Cricitaltdayes, thai dayes which bebe the th Og en be accom Ip 
whole; but the Criticall day it ſelf wherein Nature td deve Cf, ch age go At ; 1 The” ſotermes 
OT tne 


kn 1 jiare dayes & 
Criſt) yea, ak roſperods one, may fall out in ch. ws * 7 or in the 
a wherefore thoſe months whit k a der if fe 


urs vim the firſt. wy greg very month of the birth which 4s VF, Ve Fave re re for ac- 
compt wich the Cripicall day, hach two extreames ang n nn — thnez. Ty of which 
if the Iufant be borne hee may furvive. - And a. 14 poke you os cleare your ale our of the 
Thornic and intricate pallages of of months and GEO the fan or Vane 
times of the virth, | 7 
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QUEST. r a e Cauſe 925 . 


itys a great Philoſopher dcr et: tuuth i is drowned in a Democritus; 
& Well. he Pym 97 ee 8 things are 2 Tbe Sceptir; 
nothing can be determinately knaw we Fer oe o the School of Philoſophers Arie, 
that En wo — not lo- e 
i lt befor Philos — * eceabis, in it Hippocrates 
Boo 4. Are, aquis & locis, hat pe expreſſed a Ne U gun ir, N in e is 


ure, that is, Without ee t- Tod Many man wich Heraclits ſhall 24 he e 
y «ntangle himſeit in R all know: 
nepal nan] ; forto knowgairhchePhiloſopher, is to underſtand the cauſes of thinge; 
herefgre the births a atucall action, aud chat the times chereot abe very different, it ſhall not de _ a 
ietle in in this place to enlarge our ſelves in thediſquiſition of the cauſes thereof. 
2 af the birth are ſage of them unitenſall, otheri particular. The unlvecſall Cauſe The univetſall 
not onl e to all.Creazures.5 and ſome of them are on che part of the birth; cn of the 
ee a 1 — any wes 9 praccedeth _ —_—_ uall A of the 
| ſe on 41 4 0 Hippocrates in his Book de Natura pueri, 't tly 
nerd coke ery a of Aliment: Spiriruous and Solid, on this — nds Onche fact 
becamet larger, and ſtranger, the:Mother <orut ſupply, it with fit and ſufficient Aliment, which while if ſeeketh, with often 
geg beeaketh the Membranes, and being urlooſad from:theſe b eiuls iſſuetii forth. 
eMola or Moon; calf may be carryed in the. womb, many years;becauſe i it is neither nouriſhed — doth Why the Niols 
tranſpire; wherefore deſiring neither Aliment nor air, it is ſtill retained. There are ingendred oftent & many mon- 
in the wombs of women, Monſters and Creatures of divers kinds, as e and Mould-warps, 175 ſters live lang 
— have little bloutl have alſo little beat, and being contented ration alone Ki lark in «be womb: 
many your in the corners of the womb, neither would ever iſſue of their own "_ unleſs they were dri- 
cch either by the contention of the womb or by the help of the. Phyſitian. The want re of 
— is the fiſt cauſe of the birth. FRAY 
There js alſo anotber univerſall cauſe on the part of the wad; for the ys having a FUR The univerfatf 
quantity and magnitude beyond which it cannot be extended, when once upon A 
it is come to that extent, it laboureth to lay down! the burthen whereby 1 SR and according 20 the 


herero\Hipporretes Gith in his Geſt book de bs mullierxm, that aborymeritsdo whett 428055 is to Pre _ 
9255 that is, when the Iuſant is ſo increaſed that it ean be no the womb. The ipemb Hippreratel} 


onger con 


Gaith he, hetb peculler /itions bred with it-which e — g thoſe 3 accotinterh 
the — macht whereſore the Infant ſec xc womb not admitting further 
Ee. birth, ) 


The 


248 The Controwtrſies of the b Baokj: 81's © QUESTi31, - 
T— — nee 1 — EN 
he particular The parti cular cauſes do belon th che birtlloſa an, becauſe man only among all creatures hath 
- cauſes of be the imenand ſpaces ofgeſtation Ear diveefe and differen; of which. differences the cauſes alſo 

birth: © are as diffetent; Firſt, ic is manifeſt chat all brute bbaſts are at certam times provoked to Genetation : ag 

| therefore the times of their cuition are certain: ſo alſa ure the times herein they bring forth; nde 
becauſe ataal btimies and iſtatons he ĩs ſit ri Generatidii, doth at all ſcafbris alſo bri 


The diverfty Now the limits of Geftation and birth of the Infant are mani fold and divert; not vn the part v ujꝰß 
is from be vexſall agent; that ĩs bf Natuneʒſon + af Natutuis the ſame in mum and im beaſtathe motion ine and 
mager. one eſtabliſhed law.: brts.ahev the dlverſity of matter which in a nawundetgoethdnani- 
The 1. cauſe. foldialtefations niore thyn in a foribrute Beaſls in ſeral wayes the ſame ſimple dhyetg a mani dotli not 
The ſecond. only var ithꝭ matte ia the times abhis bepaſt. The other creatures after the h dived:will no 

more admit the Male, ieh is not fortvith a woman, whence comes no {mall alteration in the of the 
The third. Infant, Ibrtheretatures 2 — witli paſſions, which how burtfull they are unto 1 
Plate, ry man hath tag muck eperience in hiniſelſ, and Plate in Carmide elegantly recorded, writing, Thatlall the 

miſthiefs that happen te mens bodies; proceed fromthe affecttons o che mind. 11 view 
The fourth, ——— — def che variety of the birth to che. different nature of the ſeedy ſome 
The ßftb. ripenin ſooner, ſome, lager. Io theſe we will add the fingular providence of Nature for the conſervation 

Q Mankiode which ze wall cauſes for being more careſull of man (whom Pliny. calleth Natures: dara 

ling) then of ce brute beg ſta, the hath granted unto him more times and limite, both ofgckation and birth. 
Why the In- The times of birth arg the 287 K-11. months: arge and 9. months are vitall, that is, why 
fant ſurviverh ehildren ſuryive wh are rn in tholgmonths and not in the g;. this indeed is hard tobe known. 


tholen | 
at 7 — nths & The Pythaporians, Ceemetrici mu, 5 —— and Phyſitians, are of dlverſe minds concerning this matter, 
The opinion er eee cok Fackery we will] take liberty in this place to diſcuſ 
of the Pyiha- emall inn 1112491 0H 1 | (209 H: Hagen TILT ALY 2233 1, ity 
gorians. . The Pythagorians and Axithmeticiens refer all things to number; fax they make and ordain a threefold op 
der in things; of forms, figyres and numbers, among which, numbers are the chief: for in the whole Scripture 
we read that all things are diſpoſed in number, weight, and meaſure,” Ann 25] 
Diffcrencs' of Of numbers. (ome, ame gquall, ſome are unequall; the equall numbers they call ſcminine, the unequall 
Numbers. maſculine ; the firſt imperſect, diy iſible and unfruitfull ; the latter perfect, fruitfull and indiviſible; and 
therefore, ſay they, theſę gumbers hayethe nature of a principle; forthe equall number ĩs generateti of two 
BAK, eee unequals ; but an equal eve generateth an un Furthermore among the unequal! numbers rhe 9. 
* 5 of hath the firſt place, whoſe majeſty anddivinity ＋2 t, that the Ancients termed it ſacred and venera- 
ble. The May 75 che Indians and the wiſe Prieſts of , called the 7. the number of the greater and 
the orid. n $4 ien 
Philo the Jew in his Book de mundi opificjo attributeth this prerogative to the 7. that it alone can neither 
generate nor be generated: of other numbers which are within 10. ſome do generate but are not generated, 
as the number of one or. the unity ; ſome are begotten but do not bepet,/as the number of eight; — both 
beget and are begotten, as the number of 4. only 7. neither begetteth nor is begotten, and hence cometh the 
perfection and dignity thereof; for what oever neither begettethi nor is begotten that remaineth inmove- 
able. Again, the Fythagorians call the ſeptenary number the tye or knot of mans life which Tully in Scipio his 
dream ackniowledgeth, where he ſaith, That the 7. ij the us of «ll thingy. | p 9 
Harmony. There is alſo in this number moſt harmony, as being the fountain of a pleaſant Diagramma, becayiſe it 
s del 2 all — harnionies, Diateſſaren, Diepente, Diapaſon; as alſo all proportions Geometrical, Arithme⸗ 
ticall, and Muſicall. N 01 Nin $5 XD! 
We Dr. The Dlvines call it the number of perfection, becauſe all things were perfe&ed-the'7 day. The nutyber 
view ts af of Reft, becauſe the v. God reſted from all his works. The number of $ anification, becauſe itwas com- 
the number 7, manded to be ſanctified or kept holy. Finally, the number of Revenge of Repentance and of Beatifiide : 
awer it was that the Poet faith, O terque, quaterque Beati, O thrice and four times hapy, i. ſtven times 
appy. | „ nina 0: wrt 
| Philo Tudeus and Linus an old Poet have written many things in the commendation of this number of 7. 
Io omit that which ſome have obſerved, that there are 5-wonders of the world; 7 wile men among the An- 
:- ** Clents, 7 greater and leſſer Triones in heaven, 7 circles wherewith the heaven is ingirt, 7 wandring ſtars or 
planets, ſtars in the Bear, 7 ſtars of the Pleiades, 9 changes of the voice, + phyſical and natural motions, 
vowels among the Greeks, 7 ages, that they. age ſhall be a golden age, 5 mouths of Nilue, 7 metals, 7 liberall 
Arts,'7 windows in the head, 7 cauſes of all humane actions, 7 Cities that ſtrove for Hemer, that the ſeventh 
{on is able to cure the Kings Evill, and'a ſeyenth daughter if ſhe be preſent quickneth a womans travell, the 
berb Tormentil which hath 7 leaves reſiſteth all poyſons. All theſe things I ay we wittingly and wil- 
1 Iingly paſs over, for it muſt be confeſſed that under the name of numbers there are many frivolous and ſu- 
Perſtitious toyes thruſt upon the world: I come to Philoſophicall and Phyſicall demonſtrations: | 
f It 1s'to be marked that the Phyſitians and Philofophers have obſerved how our life is difpenſed by 
evens. | blos 5 402 een 


The life of Hicpocrates in his Book de prineipiis, ſaith that the ae of Man conſiſteth of the ſeptenary number of dayes : 
_—— For many otthem who in 7 dayes ſpacedo —— _—_ drink, do dye one of — . as well becauſe 
| the Gut called Jejunum is contratted, as alſo becauſe the ſtomach in ſo long ceſſation of his office becom- 
eth forgetſull afterward to do his duty. 1 Das Vie 
he ſecd of the man which within ſeyen hours after ejaculation returneth not back, we muy holdly pro- 
nounce is conceived: ſo the ſeventh day after Conception, the firſt rudiments of all the ſpermaticall parts 
rates, bath the ſeventh day wh atſcever the body ought to have 


mon”. The Kvenah month births are vitall not the eight, and the ſeventh day after the Hirth che Ipfant.cafts the 
remainder of his Nayell.: after twice 7 dayes he begins to move his eyes towards the liglit, after y times 7 
ne is able to move hits head and eyes every way. The ſeventh month he begins td breed his grabs; aſte 
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« inahlao Gs wichour, ear, of falling, aſter dh y he begins to ſpraks after four times 7 to, b 


me (aye t leaxe: li 
1 | e > theis third Generation, being then made of moſt ſolid aliments 
as Hippocrates: writethein hits, Book deprinc;piis.; at Mat tie allo his (pecch grows perfect, whence the Gre- 
cians do make 7 go A Fes years the ud youth . no hw N e 
flow, breſts ſwell, and tacy are fit ft n, metas voice changeth, and they grqw petulant 
reaſon of the, — 2 wal thrige 7 years they grow tomards their ſtrengt h, . 
emaineth | Aut hat age 1 called virils and cenſlan &, that is, 
chen a man iscvery way accompliſhed both in 


0 0 . [LG LTTE of ö 1 | 
Ae ſor it bath been alwayes obſerved (as Alus 

Gellivs chat this time of a mans the moſt part accompanied wich ſom notable danger of ß 
the life, or grief of the mink, And therefore e gend inthe ſame Author, that Auf, Cee congratulateth Arc e, 
his Nephew Caius concerning this ClimaRericall year on this manner · A bail u plegſout, Nepbem Cai u wbom 
beleeve me, I dg almayes defire when thoy at 2 but eise ci ad a ſuck times as theſe my eyes, do even fail with 
looking for my Cain, yet whereſoever thoy art this. day Thape that with good health and good cheer thou doſt celebrate this 
m/ N Fon a5 tba ſeeſt we have cee, the 63, Year Hhe commons Climacberical and dangerous he & for eli men. 

The tently deptenary which ful lech ti i evengieth year, is eſtremed to be the limit of life, and fo the 
Kingly Prophet ſingeth in the P The dayes of 4 may, are ſeventy years, beyond which all is labour and ſorrow. 
Wherefore all Septenary dayes and months and years are eſpecially to be conſidered, becauſe in them there 5. 0. 18. 
happen notable mutations. | 11 | J ow 

Was it is that Ficinw the Platoniſt giveth him Counſell that defireth to prolong his life, every ſeventh 
year to take gounſell of an Aſtrologian ancta Phyheian; of the Aſtrologian, that he may underſtand what 
dangers and where do hang over his head : and of a Phyſit ian, that by a preſcript rule of dyet he may avoid 
the teenie of the Stars and their niakeficall. influence, | 

driſtsl in his 7. Book de Hiſtoria Avimalizan doth alſo acknowledge this prerogative of the number of 7, 
becauſe in ev — the greateſt changes do uſe to happen. Galen delivering the precepts of health, 
maketh the diſtinction of Ages according to ſevens. It is not thereſare without good warrant; that the 
P)thaparians call the ſeptenary number the beginning or A of allthings: Zug the tye or knot of all yy 
things; and Phyſitians warranted by certain experience, the King or Prince of the Decretary or Criticall and Tulh: 
dayes. Wherefore the Pythagorians and Arithmeticians do — — conelude, that the 7. month birth 
is vitall, becauſe it conſiſteth of an unequall and maſt per ſect numbxr. ö 

And this Hippocrotes in his Book de Frincipiis, doth alſo acknowledge, for therefore he thinketh that In- 
fants born the 7. month do ſurvive, becauſe they have attained a juſt and full number of ſevens. And. that Hippocrates 
the 8 month birth is not vitall, becauſe ii hath not fulfilled the full Decades of weeks: Moreoyer in his ackriowledgert] 
Book de Septi, Party, he writeth , that the conceptions; Abortments-and Births of Infants arc Judged, the power of 
as we ſpeak, in the ſame times in which-difcaſes have their judgment or Erifs. Nom we know that all diſs the ſeprenary 
caſes are moſt what judged on nnequall dayes, and that the , number is only truly Criticall. — 

If ic be objected, that the 10. month althotigh it be equall and ſeminine is yet for the birth vitall and 
legitimate, the Pythagorians will make anſwer, hat ten is the perꝶſtion of all numbers and containethi That the 18. 
in it ſelf all numbers of perfection. And this is ſhe opinion of the Pythagorians and Arithmeticians of the number is 
mas: hav 7. mouth, and 8. months birth, ho canceit that all things are to be referred unto the force of perfee. 
numbers. 1 271 ; 4 | 

For my own part I think with Ariftatle in his Metaphyſicks, that number of it ſelf hath no operative 2 
power, for ſo it is a quantity; but the nature of Number as it is the form of time cancluding all the works What we think 
at Nature hath a ſtrong eſſicacy. And chis Nature and neceſſity as it were of Nature it ſelf, Hippocrates ini the of numbers; 
end of his Bogk de Principia promiſeth to a plain. 

kt? Aſtrologians and Figure-flingers do refer the _—_ 2 22 8. month and 9. month births, ; 
to the divers aſpetts of the Planets, far-awer'overy month they thinł each planet hach predominance. Sas The ,;z.4 
turn over the firſt, who with his coldne(s and draught retaineth the liquid and moiſt ſeed, and congealeth 2 
it as it ere into . Over 8 Jupiter who by his warmth and vitall heat cauſeth it to logians. 

at ; 


be ni 


increaſe, Over the third Mars, who witbchis argught maketh the members begin to move. Over Saturn, 
the fourth the den. N — peer of his wonderfull heat — the paſlagcs .' Over the ſiſt Venus, —— t. 
ho beauty TERS Qrer the ſiat Mercyry who ppliſheth and abfolyeth.the Organs 50% 


* | Brace 
ot motion. Over the 7 the Man, ha filleth the empty ſpaces of the fibres with fleſh and fat, and Venus. 
with ber N relaxed the Qrificeafthe womb that the birth may be caſte. If ttierefore the Infant do Mercury! 
the 7- month iſſue furniſhed with all theſe endowments of the Planeta, then is he vitall and is likely to ſur- Luna. 
vive; eee weak he he not able ta looſen himiſelſ from the ſides of the womb, then Saturn that male- 
Planet and adverſary to the prineiples of our life, ry gs bx» him and ſo like a Tyrant 
arr, Infant Priſoner; or il in that month he come into the is he 


c y periſheth, as having 
his y 1 by the cold af that churliſh Planet. e hęrata, that the weak Infant is not able to 
bear or inghure ſo ſoddem an alteration. from the hn £0 Sc bf it Were from tlie lomeſt ſtaff tothe Lads 
der, becauſe all ſudden mutations are enemies to Nature. ; Fey [30 0%G 
But if he overcome the 8. month then to Saturn ſucceedeth Jupiter that beneficall Planet, by whoſe pro- 
ſperous and healthfall aſpect all the ill diſpoſition that came by Saturn is fruſtrated and avoided ; wherefote 
e 9. month the Infant is born vitall and lively, as alſo the 10. and t 1. becauſe of the familiarity of Mars 
and Sol with the principles of our life. And this is the opinion of the Aſtrologers concerning the cauſes of 
eurbirth,avhich is in elegant and maketh a fair ſhew, but is in the mean time full of error, as Picus Mi- 


The opinion 

renduls hath proyed in a Book which he hath written againſt Aſtrologers. For how may it be, that Saturn —— Aſtro⸗ 

thould alwayes bear ſway the 1, and 8. months, when as Women may Coniceive im any months of tlie year, _ 
| my Y 


is 
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250 The Controverſies of the fifth Bool, QUEST,3t; 
vec” in the month or any hour in the day? Why do Hindes calve the eighth month and their young 
Pliny bis idle — 20 writet A his 6. Book De Natura Animaliun 2, Pliny ts of nion in the 5. chapter of his 
36 7. Boo Dr Netrrali Hifto#ia :' That only thoſe children are vital if they be born the 7. month;'who were 
| conceived the day before or after the Ful of the Mi or in the Ne Mon. But all theſe are idle and addle 
122 as We wa At SALINE Bla had 3/5 
The Gcome- Ahe Gtotmetricians reſerre the cauſes of the birth unto the proportion of the Conformation and mo- 
rricians pro- tion Op the fang. Por Cay they) there is a double e to the motion; and a 
portion. trcble proportiqu ob the motion to the birth, which proportion if the Infant hold, then ſhall he arrive 
aliveand lively iuto che world. So the 7. month birth is vitall, becauſe it is fortied the five and thirtieth, 
moved the ſeventieth, and born the two hundred and tenth day. _ n 
2 And this opinion may be confirmed by the authority of Hippocrates, for in the third Section of his ſecond 
zutboriry,  BookEpidemien he ſaith': Whatſoever in moved inthe ſeventieth day is perfetted in the triplicities. But Avicen con- 
Avicen. tuteth this opinion. For if only the proportion betwixt the conformation and the motion of the In 
| were the cauſe that he ſurvived ; then ſhould he as well furvivethe$. as the 7. month, beciuſe they k 
the fame proportion. For inſtance, Say that an Infant be formed the fortieth Gay, then ſhall he move the 
eight ieth and be born the 240. And in this birth the proportion is exquiſitely held, becauſe twice forty 
make cighty, and thrice eighty two hundred and forty dayes. Now Hippocrates in his Book De Aliments 
faith, that an Infant born at 240 dayes (which all men underſtand to be the eight month birth) i and 
Hippicrards Ft. But the authority of Hippocrates may well ſtand with this opinion, for it is not his meaning 
ex lained, © that this proportion is the cauſe of the-life of the Infant, but mply and abſolutely he faith, that 
n Groſs a certain proportion betwixt the conformation, motion and Birth of the Infant, which no man 
will deny. 
The 5. opini- It remaineth now, that we acquaint you with the Philoſophers and Phyſicians reaſons why the 7. month 
ofthe Philo- birth is vitall and not the eight. Nature although ſhe be illiterate and untaught, yet bath The conſtant 
— 197 ay Lawes which her ſelf hath impoſed upon ker felt ; deſinite alſo and limited motions which ſhe alwayes 
Ti: Lanes of Keeperh without inconſtancy or mutability, unleſs ſhe' be bindered by ſome internall or externall 
Nature ace principle. As therefore ſhe never endevoureth any — Crixicall evacuation unleſs the humour be 
certain. —— concocted and prepated; So ſhe never undertaketh 2 birth till the Infant be perfected 
| and abſolved in all his nutnbers. And as in crudity no Crifis is to be hoped for according t 
Hippocrates : ſo before the Infant be perfefted the birth cannot be legitimate or vitall. For the birth 
| No vital birth ſaich Galen, is a kinde of Crifis. Now before the ſeventh month the Infant is not ted, and 
before perfe- therefore before the ſeventh month he cannot be born alive, But the ſeventh month if Er 
Aion. breaketh the membranes, maketh way for himſelf, and ſurviveth becauſe he is perfect, eſpecially if it be a 
male child. | 2 
The 8. month The eighth month although he be perfect he cannot ſurvive, becauſe he it not able to bear two afflicti- 
birth why not ons, one immediately ſucceeding in the neck of another. For in the ſeventh month he labourerh ſore, and 
vitall. I his contention the eighth! before his ſtrength is refreſhed. 
Hippocrates And this is Hippocrates opinion in the very beginning of his Book de Ocfimeſtri partu, Concerning the eight 
authority. month birth I am of this judgment, that it is impoſjible that the Infant ſhould bear two ſucceeding affliftions; and therefore 
tbeſe Infants do not ſurvive. For they are twice afflicted, becauſe to the evils they ſuffercd in the woryb the 7 
months, are added alſo the pain in the birth the eight month. | 
2. Reaſon, Again, the eight month birth is not vitall, becauſe ir cometh after the birth day, which ſhould have 
been the ſeventh month, and be ſobe che. birth day which is to be the ninth month. Whence we may gather 
that ſome ill accident hath betided the Infant or the Mother, which hindred the birth the 7. month, 
and preyented the ninth. | . ** | 
And hitherto belongeth that golden ſentence of our admired Maſter — in the eight Section 
2 his fixth Book Epedemion. I nothing happen within the preſcripe time of the birth, whatſoever is born ſhall 
urvive. | 8 
Why a wo But now why a Woman doth not bear her burthen beyond the tenth and eleyenth months, Hippocrates 
man goeth not in his Book de Natura Pueri, referreth the cauſe to the want of Aliment, Now the Rliment faileth as well 
above 11, becauſe a great part of the bloud flowes back unto the Paps for the generation of Milk, as alſo becauſe the 
months, Infant. isnouriſhed only with pure and ſweet bloud which the can no longer in ſufficient quantity 
ſupply unto him. Neither is that to be paſſed over with ſilence which - erved in the Book be- 
= ren, fore named, to wit, that in ſome Women the Aliment faileth ſooner, in ſome later. Thoſe which are not 
eras ones accuſtomed to bring forth, have leſs Aliment then others for their Infants, becauſe the bloud is not accuſto- 
med to turn his courſe toward the womb. Again, thoſe women, who have leſs ſtore of their courſes and 
of Milk, their Aliment faileth the ſooneſt. | I r 
Why great Ic is alſo worth our obſeryation that large and creatures do carry their burthens the longeſt, be- 
creatures carry eauſe they do not ſo ſoone attain the perfection of their increment or growth: So an Elephant bringeth 
their young. not forth before the ſecond year after her conception, but houſe· doves breed every month. Wi 
long. Man being of all Creatures the moſt perfelt, the moſt wiſe, the moſt temperate and as it were the meaſure 
ef all others, hath alſo moderate times of geſtation, that is, the 7. and the g. months if Nature be not in- 
terrupted or prevented, | «1't | 5 2 
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qu EST. XXII. V betber in a deſperate birth the Ceſerian Section be to be attempted. 


moſt laborious and difficult, as well becauſe ſhe: leadeth a ſoft and ſedentary life, as for that a of man is moſt 
mans Brain is the largeſt and fohis head great, eſpecially as long as he is in his mothers womb ; 222 \ 
now the head uſeth to come forward in the birth. This birth as faith Galen in the 8. chapter of Nate ie 
his 15. Book De uſu Partium, exccedeth all admiration ; for the mouth or Oritice of the Womb, which all birth. 
the time of the geſtation is ſo cloſed that a needles point cannot paſs into it, in the birth is ſo cnlarged that 
the Infant iſſueth out thereat. 
But there are many obſtacles which intercept the paſſage of the Infant by the orificeand neck of the womb; What things 
as the thickneſs and magnitude of the Infant, or naturall ſtraitneis of the inward orifice and of the neck, a — —— b 
qiſtortion, inflammation, ſome tumor againf nature, a fleſhy Caruncle, a ſcar, or the faulty conformation — "TIE 
of the ſhare-bones. For ofcentimes in the inner part of the ſhare-bone there is a ſharp procels which inter- 
cludeth the paſſage ofthe Intant unto the birth- place, and then there is no hope that the woman can be 
delivered : Wherefore either che Infant muſt periſh or the mother, or both together. In this ſo hard and 
deſperate an extremity, the queſtion is, what may beattempted ? we anſwer. If the mother be dead and The wean 
the child yet living, then preſently without any delay the womb of the mother muſt be ript open. And mutt be pre- 
thoſe children that are thus taken forth are called Ceſares, or Cæſones from the cutting of the Mothers ſentiy opened 
womb, from whence the Ceſars had their names. After this manner as Pliny reporteth in the ninth Chapter if the mother 
of the ſeventh Book of his Naturall jHiſtory, was Scipio Affricanas the elder, Faline Ceſar and Maniling e dead. 


KB in his 7. Book de Natura Aaimalium, faith, that among all Creatures a Womans travell is Why the birth 


born. 

But if the mother be yet alive, and the Infant by no other means can ſafely be brought forth, the ſame Though the 
ſection or opening of the womb may be adminiſtred ; for common rience and the authority of ancient mother live, 
Phyſitians do aſſure us that the wounds of the muſcles of the lower belly and of the Feritmeum or rim are — — — 
not mortall. Ga! 6 Nuss a | 794 on em- 

Hippocrates in the third Section of his 6. Book Epidemien, commandeth us to cut our Dropfic Patients in- 2 
Raney: now this Section for the Dropſie iza wounding of the Fpigaſtrixm or lowevbelly and the Peritoneum: Paulus, 
as for the womb it ſelf Paula Ægineta teacherh us that the wounds thereof are not mortall. It appeareth unto 
u (faith he) that though the whole Matrix be taken æuq the meman will ordinarily ſurvive. . | 

Concerning this Ceſar;an Section, Frentiſcas Roſſetalr the French KirigsPhyſician hath ſet forth an elegant Frenciſac 
Book ſo beautified with Hiſtories and abdunding with. good arguments, that we ſhould abuſt our time and ct. 
your patience to tranſcribe them in this place: wheretore we remit thuſt wlio deſire further ſatisfaſtion 
herein to the learned Author. r nh eo ef | 
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QUEST. XXXIII. wbaher inthe Birth the; Sbaxe and Haungh=bones do part aſunder« ++ 
ſ 


a He works of Nature in the coplarmation, tc And nouriſhment; ofthe Infant are ind oed full ;ofad- The wonder 
IF 8 ut bg Ia pity: 555 i 95 | af is.jindee b 2 of all the reſt, as that full enten 
y OY which exceedeth all admiration. For the orifice of che, dumb which after the ficſt apprebenion oN ure in 
and conception ofthe feed 1 e Poll nr Þ wes the point 15 a Probe: be births 

now that tlie Infant with turning, Kicking, and breaking of the membranes prepareth toward bis enlarges 
went, it is ſp relaxed e Ed OL OST a 8 
But becauſe Nature is ſd wiſe and pib s ident chat ankle nothing without due preparation, 
therefore in the laſt months of geſtation ſhe lineth tHe inner ſurface o ort ce with a ſlimy and mucous 
humour, which thereupon becoming moiſt and ſoft doth more eaſily diſtend or enlarge it (elf without fear 
of laceration or tearing, _ | | | 

Now whereas the womb is contained within the capacity of the haunch-bones, and is walled about on 
the fore-fide with the ſhareboncs, on the back- ſide with the holy and ru es; and on either fide with 
the haunches whereof ſome are Joined together with a faſt and immoveable atticulation, other by the me- 
diation of a cartilage or griftle : whether in the birth there be a divulſion or ſeparation of theſe bones, 


that now is the queſtion we have in hand. 
Some learned men are of opinion that the ſhare-bones and the, aunc -bones are (ey which alſq may That the | 
ht le men and. Hus which carry! with them a fair bones are pate 


be confirmed by . # itic ins I | | 
ſhew of trath. Hi i the end o 1550 De Natura Pueri, wrote on this manner. In the very birth the _ * - 
u hole body is as it were upon the rack, but eſpecially the loins and the baxches, for their Coxendices are diſtracted and par- Authorities; 
ted aſunder. And Avicen in his 3. Book, Fen. 21. Tratfat. 1. Cap. 2. faith, When the Infant js born the womb is Hippocrates. 
opened with ſuch an pert ion as cannot be made in any other place, and it is neceſſary that ſome junttures muſt be ſeparated, Avicen. 
which ined God (6-di my; and veturn to their natural! continuation ; 
and this «Zion of all the works of Nature is the ſtrongeſt and moſt forcible, Rabbi Zoar upon the 1. of Exodus: Thow Rab.Zoar, 
ſhalt not eaſily finde any thing in the whole adminiſtration of Nature more to be admired then that diſtrattion of the (here 
bones in womens Travell, which indeed is dene by the Providence of God to whom Nature is but 4 ſerviceable hand-maid, 
for _ ſe no ſtrength almoſt is able to ſeparate them. The like alſo we ſee in the ſbooting of Stags born: which every year 

grow again. | . 
Severin Pineus in his Phyſiologicall and Anatomicall work is of the ſame opinion, which alſo he Pinar opinis, 
ſtrengtheneth by ſome reaſons. Before the 7. month, ſaith he, the Womb and with it the Infant doth al- His firft rea-; 
Wayes aſcend; after the 7. month he deſcendeth and prepareth himſelf toward is enlargement. At that fon, 
time the privities of the woman with child are moiſtned with a mucous ſlime, and the parts are dilated and 
relaxed, with which humour alſo by degrees the griftles ofthe ſhare-bones are inebriated, that in the birth 


they 
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The ſecond, they might be the more laxe. Furthermore al moſt all the griſtles of the body in progreſs of time do d 
— — ſubſtance as may be ſeen in the chin; but the cartilage which tyeth together the ſhare-bone, 
remaineth griſſly to the end of our liſe, neither ever becometh bony becauſe in the birth it is to be diſten. 
ded and — Moreover if you well conſidex virgins of 'x6:0x 18. years old, and again, tale notice 

The third, ot them after they have conceived, thou ſhalt perceive that their haunches are diſtended, their Hypogaftrium 
enlarged and their buttocks become broader, . when they are near the time of their deliverance; 

The fourth. and therefore it followeth that thoſe are dilated. Moreover, thoſe who have lived long virgins have 

harder trayels then younger wenches, e their griſtles in theſe places are more dryed and leis relaxed. 

The Fifth. Finally, ſuch as never | conceived have thinner griſtles, and ſuch as have oftneft canceived have them 
moſt thick and are broadeſt in the haunches, Wherefore in the birth the ſhare-bones are parted aſunder 

one from another, and the haunch-bones from the Os ſacrum or — — And for the confirmation of this 

A ſtory, point, he telleth a Story of a Woman who was new delivered and ſhortly hanged, whoſe ſhare-bones were 

| ſo diſtracted that one ofthe Goxe was lifted up and the other depreſſed. 

Our opinion For my own part that I "uy freely ſpeak what I think, Ido not think that theſe bones in the birth can 

that the bones be unjointed, for they are ſo faſt knit together that no violence can ſeyerthem. Aud if they be ſeparated 

_ be ſe- cander how (ball they be again coupled? wich what Cement or Glue ſhall: they be united? For a new 

x Synchondrofis or articulation by the mediation of a cartilage cannot be made. If you lay with Hippocrates 
that they chink a little, I will not be againſt it. Alſo that the griſtly end of the holy-bone, which 

call Eoctyx or the rump, may be totally retraftedand ſo give way to the Infant that there ſhould be a grea- 

pin aut aron. der {pace left for his out-gate, that I can well beleeve. As for Pixew arguments they may thus be in order 

ments anf wer- anſwered. It is indeed.faid and ſaid truly, that in the laſt month of Geſtation the inner orifice of the 

ed. womb is lined with a ſlimy humour, proceeding either fromthe urine veſſels, or from the humours ſwea- 

To the fiſt. ting through the membranes, or otherwiſe from the reliques of the Infant; but that humor ſay we cannot 

ot 1 attain unto bones or to the cartilages between them, neither — unto the haunch- bones; becauſe 
the womb doth not immediately touch the ſnare- bones; for betwixt the womb and the bones lyeth the 
bladder lurking between the two coats of the Peritan eum, and compaſſed round about with the Peritanm 
ds it were with a Purſe or Satchell. 4.5% | | OTE! 
To the ſecond. . And whereas he ſaith, that the ilage which knitteth together the ſhare- bones never becomerh bony 
but alwayes ——— that it might be relaxed in che birth; ĩt is but a flighe reaſon; for neither in 
To che third. men is that griſtle ever found to be bony. In young wenches after they have conceived, their haunches are 
dui.iſtended and the capacity — and that becauſe at that time all the parts of their bodies do 
row and the heat which before was well near chonked with the abundance of humours beginneth to ſhine 
To the fourth, forth and gather ſtrength. Elder Maidens having conceived have harder travels then younger, not becauſe 
the griſtles are dryer but becauſe their wombs are dryer; forthoſe that uſe to conceive and bear children 
have moiſter wombs, larger veſſels and all the capacities more large and ample, and therefore their travell 

To the fit, is more eafie. One Hiftory doth nothing move us, for we have ſeen many who hay (periſhed inthe very brunt 

of their travell in whom there hath 2 no ſůcix matter, and we obſerve that women in theit tra- 

vels do more complain of the pain of their Os | v ar ramp, then of the region ofthe ſhare · bones. 
And tlits are we come to an end of our Io on e Hiſtory of the Infant & the Controverfie 
thereto belonging, wherein how we have tted our ſelves it refteth in thee gentle Reader ny 
this one thing we kndw: that we aye Wt ught.out our way through many difficulties, which if they ſhall 
prove as pro ble and pleaſant unto thee as have beer to us di to overcome, we have aboundant 
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Chace be tk N 2 becauſe th Wwe 5 een e rained, bel 

I do in this place the con belong u 
pares/as che — of the voice, chi Werdh, hi 2 — and ſuch G meohe el 
The neck, It is therefore called Collum a colendo, becauſe we uſe to adorn this part with chains and jewels, Galencal. 
led it75a290@-, becauſe of the ſharpneſs of 1 it. It is a middle between the Cheſt and the 
Head, made for the uſe of the Cheſt and the long, that in the of it the voice might be better 
modulated or tuned, and therefore birds have mol variety of tunes of any unreaſonable Creatures, but 


. fiſhes becauſe they haveno 1887 and have no necks, but all creatures that have 
ee. 


” "ro * 
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CL o 


heb 
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On the inſide. 


ſo are 
The 3 alſd necks. It is round becauſe of the hodies — A — ſeated in it. The parts contained in it ave 
The parts con- lar veins external and internal: the Arterics called Ceretideꝶ herves of the ſixt pair and the 
tained} nerves: all which are x lace on the ſides, but befo Ke The called — or the 
concerning. the güllet called 5 of 1. — ve ſpoken. hich are in the neck are 


the muſcles of 
r.  ſ6thie movetbens nor . the tongue, ſome tlie head, 
_ JT thele ro are before, ow, n et er 
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Thel | ARSE He muſcles which are woven 
malls, oye todTAwern, Inter ale 4. r e ance them are called 
g 22-otherwherethrice Grice logo them acco to the 11.ribs, 


I EI: 


Their number, 


1 
- 1081 


9 therh gg. we d ilkadeteunt 
"every diſtance there are two muſcles 7 


— 11 an 


once de their, 244 ate 
tion, ſo 2 2 che e and outward 


. are 8 den gy che lower 
ribs: for they begin in the 
annexed, and paſs with their fibre 


ons &3f HA& Ha 9 (2 5 . 40 
; Aae mwdara Kitrtelet | Dntrary are ric ns: 
the ribs 1 vr lower part of the upper end of We ci ribs, 2 


* my 
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r chi 
e ——— upper parts of the lower end of the 


n the, rack- bones to which the ribs 
1—— Tone the bo ht of the ribs to the * 
to thebteſt<bone 


— ofthe Tek 
in from the procefles of the 
racks 


— 


— 7 2 7 
CHAP, 4. : the Iutrreoſtall Maſe a\ . — 


rack bones, but from that part in which the ribs are bent, and run forward with their oblique aſcendent 
fibres, and fall upon the diſtances of the ribs'as. well where they art Boh as where they are griſtly, and 
keeping alwayes the ſame ſeries or courſe of fibres paſs on to the very bones of the breſt, yet ſo, that in the 
diſtances of the griſtles they ate liſted upa little to the out ward face of the diſtance, and ſo ſupply the pla- 
ces oftbe exterior where they art ive or wanting. And this is the cauſe why the fibres in che diſtances Pivers fbreß 
of the griſtles da appear diverſe from thoſe im the diſtances of the ribs themſelves. And it you take pEikee — ag 
Fibres between the griſtles, aye finde ee 2 poſitlon, which are the Fibres . 
* ich called triangulat Wogen non: „ 
_ have made 68. intercoſtall Muſles,/when indeed: they Avicen 
of the ribs 
{rom thoſe that are between their griſtly parts. ¶ tab. a2 g.. DD] And 


ich are hetwixe the ban Trab. 2. fg 1. CC 
01 And whertasthe 
eleven, fix of the true ribs and five ofthe baſtard ribs ; they think, that there are four in every diſtance of and Columbus 


% 
9 


diſtances of the ribs are How Avis * 


£ erning the 
later they ariſe from the bent of the rib, by ſo much do they come 19 9 breſt- home. original and 
n 


| | antly ſhewed;. roving that it cad of theſe 
was ſo neceſſary for the dilation and conſtriction ot the cheſt. For became the diſtance which is between — 


ſtood, at leaſt not obſerved 
evidently ſes, becauſe every Jon retcherlfmo 

Cloth, Lether, and ſuch like, which we call drawing Blace, For conſtriction alſo, it is as fit, 
Muſcle is contracted more or leſꝭ accordingas ic is greater or leſſer. Wherefore, if they had had right fibres, conſtriction. 


motion. ' 2 = : <4 * | E. . | 
Theuſe oftheſe Muſcles ( as moſt Anatomiſts have recorded) is to conſtringe and dilate the Cheſt. Ofthe Th< uſe of 
exterior in expiration'to' bear down the ribs together, and ſo to ſtraighten the Cheſt; of the interiour to 25 
diſtend and ſeparate che ribs, and ſo to enlarge the cavity of the cheſt for inſpiration. But when Galen faith Galen. a 
— the N. de uſu partium, That the intercoſta / Muſcles help the dae. that they might draw How the Id? 
ava | e Midriff, but that rercoſtall 


muſcles help ' 


they bring one rib to another, or ſever one rib from another, or they lift up the ribs or preſs them down. the midri 


poſite bodies do together draw” obliquely,” tliere reſulteth by their oppoſition, one ſtraight and direct 
| ö zue 


neither can 2 the 
their originall from elſewhere, and are ea 
It remaineth therefore 


— 


chat the contraction of the They on de- 
ion and the contraction of breſs the ribs; 


27 * < y alſo ſayth 1 
help the fixth Muſcle of the cheſt which is under the breft-hone. Vet we will not deny bur that — How they 
5 | to wit, as th ly che confer to dils⸗- 
Place of a Ligament, and join the ribs one to another. For when the lower ribs are daun — — += ha FR 
dilated by the proper Muſcles of the cheſt; or when the npper ribs we elevated by their proper muſcles, 
7 


the middle diſtances in deep Inſpi- 


yet they could not perform it the 
properly ſay that in this caſe the inter 
can ſay they move of themſelves, thou 
led _— by other muſcles ; and happily 

and the oblique externall muſcles ofthe Abdomen. There is another w 
ribs may be Qlited by the intercoſtall muſeles; for if on either fide the firſt muſcle of the cheſt (which is 
called ſubclaviwe, firuated betwixt the firft rib and the patell bone or clavicle and bath oblique fibres like the ces ofthe tibs4 
intercoltals) do draw up the firſt rib, then by conſequũtion the other diſtances under thall alſo in ſoine for 
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—.ꝗ— Midviff or Diaphragma, 


OKAP. v. Oftie au dp . 


The Midrif, Ho MidJiFcatted l. Cute by Altedoorype, of a Word which Gonthes eo diftingliith, becauſe 
N s id CCC life and 
realons of en; and in or the overthwart partition, berauſe running 
— So Ky overitiifart the ballrothe 1 25 — — [a5 en 01 ch.] This 
the Ancients, as i. ates in principits, called op, i. che minde, not that it hath 
dy ine helbte facule), but becauſe of his notdble ſymparhiy With ue Brain for them this 18 in- 
ſtanily the mide the ſen ſes are out of o — the inflammatiun of it, followeth a Hande of 
Madne in fhrimt i of — — N el yr rn madneſs abt as Hip- 

Wen pecrates faith in his BOOK de iis 91 s &d virg ines ſpechont 
If is a muſcle, © HKsthe 65 muſcle ſerving fe reſpiration; and diere fm il che muſcles of the body in excellency, 
Fituation figure; and action. It is one; very and ſtrong common to boch ſides, and as rn; ber 

| er "he lower par ot the be, as'T #. declarerh; "= 


The bie sulle Buy he Skin and he Maſtte beim ein way, the Breſt-bone 41's is removed and 
ee — ee oft the 5 the Membraves thereof 1 Dans might better be diſcerme, ©) * 


A, The griſtles of . ribs retrate or i to | TA BULA II. 
drawn back x hy od * | 
BB, The boriy parvoh ther iddlyided "Re? 
the griffle; + 
CC, PB, The Iiteve: Pal muſcles ffl lin 
the diftances of the boties at CC, and the 
diſtances of the griſtles at PD. 
E, The clavicle or coHer bone diſtoitred 
inhis ſeat. 
Fe, The courſe of the veſſelsrunning} to the 
urmhole. 
G, The outward Jaber vein which fhews 
it ſelf as ſoon as the sin is cut. 
HH, The Mediaſtinum. 
11, The ſurface of the midriff. 
K, Tue connexion of the Mediaſtinym wich 
the midriff,- / 
Ly Aplace ſomewhat bonching to receive 
the Heart. 


MN, The Rfammarie vein and artery de- 
ſeending under the breſt bone. 

OO, Branches of tlie veſſels before named 
which go to the Meiſiaſtinum. 

PP, The verves of the Midriff ſupported by 
the Mediaſtinum. 

25 Avein which together with the nerve 
: deſcendeth to the midriff. 

RS, T A part of the Lungs in the Teft 
ſide ot che cavity, R, and 7, fhew the 

uppen lobe, 8, and , the lower: 


Fae: 2. ſbeweth. the Midriff _ out 
l 0 of. the. Mg. F 

45 The, Midriff. | 

b;c,d;e, The ſinewie part thereof,” 

Fb fleſhie patt erer: 

bh, Two-flefhie ovipihaly. 1 7 

K, Ardinifion or perforation of beten 


wherethrs duch the oy Fee (filet | "TW 
— 0 Phe righ 10 eee va an eee 


1 Waben of Fetiebddy Fs overtftwaft 1400 ale ye 1. -- my PO PET 
downward over all that utmoſt compais of the Cheſt which is limited by the griſtles of the baftard ribs 
and the lower part of the breſt-bone : This muſcle whileſt it is at quiet remaineth lifted up as we ſee in 
dead carcaſſes, and maketha great cavity, but when it worketh and is contracted it beareth 8 

The frame of The midriff riſeth with two long and fleſhy 5 apes op [t4b,1. a. 2. fig.2-bi] from the bare rack- 
ho Midriff, 7 e loins to which it adhereth very ſtrong, anda great way together, for e every muſcle muſt have 
toreſt his head upon, and moſt commonly, it both ariſeth from and is implanted into an im- 
The connexion moveable part. The two productions at the ſides a7 the great- do cleave tothe muſcles of the loyns 
of it, [tab.1.pp ] and becoming broader by d res do meet at the 11. rack-bone of the Cheſt; and ſo make the 
muſcle circular or round, and it is tyed in his fleſhy circumference to the infide of the cheſt and the ends 5 

t 


C Of the Hunt de Duupbra ga. 23 
the battagd ribs all along the cwelich rib ap da lo Nr the breaſt· blade ¶ teble 
— . ̃ ̃ Row Ie was very meeiry 
tendon; [ table a. figure 34 £ 
that it houldbe nervous in the midi .torthe that it 
table 1 | av 
15 might not be ſtraightned, — (o che courſe | | | 
Mulcle —— only blo Rely Bonk e'2 fighos 2: fg] art cotitrafted and drawn together ; the 
nervous part about choſe veſſels is never gonkringed bur hen the fibres are contrafted the fier- Mote ofthis | 
vous part from the center to the cir | ndcd;and the holes through which thoſe veſſels goe, connexion; 
wider opened. Moreover, it is unkcd to ty of the muchas of the Abdomtuʒ the oblique aſcendent and rhe 
tranſverſt;and above: it is ſo ſtraightly jayntd to the purſe of the hearror pericardhon, that without tearing 
it cannot be ſeparated from it. 2 | | 

The figure of it is almoſt tab. 2. fig! 2, ſboiveth# i} cireularꝭ roumd like a Plaice or Thornback; or likeſt a T bente: 
racket whith we uſe inthe — — freight ſretchicd, and the proceſſes are : 


very like ts the handle of the racket; , 1 |, 1 . | 
Hi ſubRance is partly [able 2 fene n · fy) leſbyypirtly nervous [table 2.flgure 2. ab rd] as if it were coms Tue GibRance? 
13 2 | . . - Th 
— — tt vo broad circles, but ending in ona part in an acute angle; | table 2. Ane of which the | 
y com the other nervous circle 


circle is on every fide annexed to the cheſt ¶ Jer — _ and 

which is in the oenter, to which as unto a center many like lines do run from the circumference and he fibres of ii 
as it were from the beginning or originall of the muſcle,which that you may righely diſcern, you muſt ſe- | 
pardte the Peritenæum ot rim trom the midrifie, whith in Hogs may be doneeatily, but In a man and a dog 
r een 

It hath a double membrane one lower from the Peritbn eum, t 4 With Tu, en 
which it is compaſſed for more ſtrength; although it have another coat ot his own but a very thin one, that — — its 
it might be diſtinguiſhed from all other parts by proper circumſcription. Veins it hath arifing from the 
trunk ofthe hollow [ tab. 1. m, a b. 6. I vein called Fbrenicr; ſometimes alſo it receiveth branches from the His veins, 
fatty vein called Adipoſa) which are accompanied with arccries from the great artery — called alſo Arxteries. 
Phrenica ¶ tbe veins table I x, table 64t the arteries tab. 10 0;teble 1 , KK] the veins catty amo it for his | 
nouriſhmentzthe arteries yitall ipirits together vrich the vitall and beſide by ventilation with their ' 
motion they preſerve his naturall heat. 3 K 3 

It hath mona lts after I proceeding out of the lower rucit· bones of verttbracof the neck made Sinews. = 
of three circles on each ſide( and this 7 muſclezſor other puts uticber the putrll bones or cla- * Pies 
vicles receive none from the marrow of the neck ng carried through the cavity of the cheſt 


are contorted or wound about the Mediaſſi | they ſhould be hurt. 

And it was neceflary that theſe nerves ſhould come from they miphr more equally en- Wins Heat 
tend their action into ere paokof ix: wherefore they are zh his whole fabiance, chat n His nerves 
they might afford unto it ve. 

for the moſt part death fol loweth. 


It hath ogy or holes, one on the right hand ſ tab. 1, nd tab. 2,ffp 2-m in the middle nervous The paſſages, 
for the aſcent of the hollow vein out of tht upper and . — part of ſe: re unto the — — ara 1 * 
the left hand ¶ tab. i tabea, fig · 2 ,I] a lictle back warder and greater through which paſſeth the Ocſopbagis or 
gullet and two nerves unto the ſtomach, umto hic not ithſtanding bis membranes doe grow and endom- 
pals ftraightly and very ſtrong le | A 

At the originall or beginning of this muſcle or midriffe between his productions ¶ tab. 1, and tab. a, fig U I] His diriſſon ot 
at the rack-bones there is a divitiun ¶ fab. L. aid tab. HR 4 ſemicircle or half Moon tor the = artery and 
deſcent of the great artery and the vein without a peer or nor par ii ʒand for nerves of the ſixt pair fixed to the 2 2 
ribs — * carried under the pleureʒand this diviſion imbraceth tlie rack · bones upon which the great ar- 
tery leaneth. | TR": „Haier 

The chief uſe of the midrifſe, which Galen found out, as appeareth in che rg. and y. eli Of ls 5. The uſes of the 
Book de pony and which eſpecially upon 2 — it might — or As Midrife. 
ſtrument of free gentle, and volun Jiration of „even as the inſttuments of violent or deep The def uf. 
breathings are the 64. muſcles / which ate abotit the Oheſt. c actly dilating or contracting it. For his : 
bres being equally retracted or drawn together, all the baſtard ribs ate drawn toward the center of the 
cheſt , and ſo they draw the utmoſt parts of the Cheſt unto the Rack=bones, and conſtringe or con- 
tract the Jo whereupon the midriffe is lift up, ftrerched und ſerveth for expiration. Hence it 
is that in a iralwaycs-appeatetti comtrafted undd ftrexched, for the 1ife endeth with expirution; 


* 


and if the Cheſt be perforated within the t ibt or midriffe it dow 

eth the Liver and che ſtomach which beſtne were ſomewhar to fall. But When the fibres are 
looſened the Midriffe fal leth; for the baſtard ribs are looſened, and the lower parts of the Cheſt, and con · 
ono ee - ret in breath: whercfore when the midtiffe is ord 
fected, then muſt needs follow diffichiry'of refpirarion, as Galem ſalck in the$; Chapter | 


| reingy do fomeauthors, (#tbaweliy amotig the reſt) is Hftted of # you Of what kind 
luntary and a naturall motion, volt 11 — Na. becguſe there ia 4 wen which urg 32 
and exacteth this motion: avin t in of cooling the heart, utgeth, even as in denir midride 15 
the belly andintakingweens he exhirmamao do age provoke the ſphigejer muſtles of thi Fundatnerit an 
e Bladder. | : 

Another uſe of the midriffeis to ventilaee or fan the Hypwbord/id , eſpetlally the Liver , , decay 
in his:convek ur i. unteth Arteries 10 doe chat ohe; ws aHfo the tovift-rapotrk cot 

in the capacity lower belly, leſt being ac ref they frowld-putrifie and etirrütpt; for 


$ 
de locis affettis: This motibn ardo if 
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_ Higpotrates in his firſt Book'D#--AMorbis Mulirrum, calleth it the breather or bellowes of the lower 
5. 0 1111-0 f OWN OO NED SE WITT 1 Fe £241 2 nen en 
Achicd uſe. Another uſe of it is as Galen advĩſeth us in ie chapter of lis ſecond Book de matumuſculorum,' to help 
forward che expulſion of the excrements and the infa im travell by helping the nitiſcles' of the Abdan 
as we hahe ſhewed in the former Boo for which it is more convenient becauſe of his oblique ſituation. For 
abovye ĩt preſſeth the gut as it were with hands, and ſo dxiveth the excrements rard, which other- 
wiſe wight as well be-«xctuded uptyardl as dow nw ard if this help were not 
The laſt uſe of The laſt uſe is, chat acdorcding to Plate, it might divide the Iraſcibte br an der faculty of the Soul 
the wida. from theConcupiſcibleand luftfull 5 dr g 0 | Ariſtotle, it might diftinguich che naturall parts 


n 

7" wer * from the vitall the igndblefrom the noble, that t rs whieh ariſe from the lower parts as from the 
70 Gonce;r fink 01 the body, might tiot offend the Heart the ſeat of liſe and ſenſe as he thought. Pliny aſtr ibed to it the 
ſubtilty or niceneſs of the wit, and eſteemed it the ſear of mirth which vm by'tickling : for if the skin 

about the Hypocbondria be gently touched we are tickled and laugh preſently ; but more rare was that of 

a young man in my knowledge, ho had the cauſe of an Epilephe in his foot; which at certain times 

uould riſe np and might be ſtayed by binding the leg and but when the vapour or breath came i 

about the place of the Midriffe, then would he laugh extreamly and preſently after fall in his Exilepticall 

tu. Fut thePhiloſcphersreaſon was,\becauſe the motion cometh preſently to that place; /for that the 

skin is thin and warmeth the part, though lightly 8 it, and ſo moveth the minde e- 

ven againſt the will of him that is moved. For in thefingle/Combuts of Sword. Fencers (called Gladiatores) 

= — in thoſe times, ſome have been ſeen to dye laughing when they have been thruſt through a- 

out that part. 1. 7428 | Inne b | 


WEI And the reaſon why only men of all creatures ate tickl iſh, is partly the thinneſs of the skin, partly be- 
How rickling' fuſe a man only ofall creatures can laugh) for titillation is the cauſe of laughter, when ſuch a part is mo- 
cauſech laugh- ved as from which the affection may riſeup and fill the wings of the noſſſGGGG. 
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HAP. vI. Of the Membrone called Plena. 


ie Pleure is a Membrane taking his. name from the ribs which they call yd, becauſe it ig 

ſtretched under them all, excepting the twelf, and truly it is called a Membrane becauie of his 
ſubſtance, and a Coat becauſe of his uſe. | | n 

L1ͤk4é i a Membrane encloſing the whole cavity of the Cheſt, wherefore his Figure and magni- 

His Sgute and * tude is anſwerable to that cavity, which is Semiovall or like half an Egge. It ariſeth and ĩs bred 

magnirude. of ſpermaticall filaments or threds ofthe ſeed and the mothers bloud powred between them aſter the man- 


* 


His ſubſtance 


hardneſs of the bones, that the inner fide which is very ſenfible 
Lungs, partly that betwixt both the Membranes the in- 


—— EE 


Gar .Membrane, which Veſalius that oculate Anatomiſt took to be ane of theſe Membranes which we have 
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ra is ſtretched all the ca 197i © eee Al the inſtruments 
of breathing, as alfo to the m 7 29 5 and knitteth 


chem all to It giveth Geog eſt 4 fats waſtage and a Kind of ftability, and where ĩt is ſtretched 
under the r it ſervert che Langs for lat t * 


got not upon the bare bones when they dilate 
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rights 3.6 C the 2 Ep] e left,. which Galen c 
cauſe they divide the om ofthe which the Pleura e into two parti · For the ca- 
vity of th heſt is not one open and continuall, but is divided by theſe membranes. Wherefore in the mid- Hit Gruation, 
dle of the Cheſt there is one on either fide which p paſſech from above downward according to his Longitude 
even untothe Midriffe,and back ward from the Breaſt-bone unto the Rack-bancs,- ſoithas the Cheſt is by 
this means divided into ttvo circles, or if you had rather, they frame a certain Trian 


le of un Land ob- 
| ark ſides, * for prod have ſpace 8875 to * this F d N of the _ ind age the 
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Thymu. 
Nerves, 
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Note. 


The Pericardi- 
um or 

the Heart. 
His Figure. 


Bowel u in chehellew ot lower part 
Vale“ D — from the — era helt from 
* fu come ald rom the marrow or ſubſltaticesf the brailfonta 
the ſixt pair or canjug ation procerdgth | 
Renens both the right and he lend finally; the Weazon calle 
gue or Gulle:.Bur Gif of d Mp 1 11c! -T2 . 

OTF, thacnanaules 

reat and ſofteſt Glandule) which in the upper patt i the Cheſt neer'th 
for a pillow on boulſter to ſetiire all thediviſio 
Artery,and:all the ſproughts that come ſtom them which are ip't} 

the arms arid the ſhoulder-blades; as alſo the hollow vein it ſelf hat 
breſt-· bone, from whom in lieu ic receiveth certain ſmall veſſel Fay 
work of Nature, that whereſoever ſhe divideth a great veſſell, there the i 
diviſion. This is that part in Calves, which is accounted among ih 

des or the ſweet bread. ** 


gſt- baue, and ſerxath 
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[ herein. 


5 heart covered 
great born 
Ws Moe; fouble 
MIT ne'1ntercoſtal}/ nerves doe 
atained within the ull, from which 
and from lt the Coſtalis 0 ine w of the ribs,the Stomachicall and 
Arteria, and a part of the a/opha- 


alen in Chapter his ſixt Bqdł De a calleth dur: his Interpre- 
es; is #glandulous body ſoft and ſpongy, ( Amin. Anat. 7, 9. cals it the 

* the tt bat ly under the 

w. vein and the great 
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eis of the 
petuall 
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in other Oreatures, 0 


it aſunderzand this connexion 
8 ebe from he Mid ad is not 


tyed to it 
Te of os 1. B. fg. 3. A bf thi 4 this Bok} is . Hisorlginally 
which the 2 fir 2 1 405 wee thi e large. producal fr —— l 
I beret . endo eee common coat 
fro wy, 
Hs fubſtance both forthi h (as TOR hn of his 6. Book &+ js His ſubllaate?. 
um) is very pro natezif k ee — he the Lungs by by ping tm — 
if ee wil der- — 15 che baney, : for e re his oft 
fu 
6 1 55 n een iel thenthe Le but indeed the Pericardium toucheth 
not the 2 leſt they ſhould hinder one another fri their mo- 
2 lexcept the fore Part of the "bee bone; where the incmbrancs of the Mediaftiuam ſtand off otie 
m another. 
700. 4. eweth the Heart inc 
within bis 2 2 N e — 5 
Lungs and a part of the Midriffe. 
Figure 2. ſbeweth the Pericardium 
2 . ee 755 . Artery. «of der 4 
7 — — cli to ie 
TABLA, ITt hollow vein unta cheat ectiall vein, 3 NA 12 | 


tery. 
G, The final Veins of the Pericardiin or puck of the 


| DB. Tho ore Frcs bearing che gr ch 
dico ſche Heart. » 
8 | F, The harpecnd ofthe Peicodim pg to the COR 
, > Pericerdiian with the midriſſe. 
c | 


14% The om Lobes of the Lung. 

£ | The ſecond Figures 

4 The place where the Peritardiray is continued withthe vels 
Hier the Heart. 

5 B! The Pericardiuar reflected to the fides. 

© D, The baſis of tho fore-part of the Heart. 

EL of the 3 of che Hodrr calle Macro 

F, Th Veins 

, The n 
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he venall artery, mhick cannh bi 


2 5 15 Phe Grat 

oft] eee. 
© 1, The righten 
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E outfide fibrods, { * ry 
thre whom! t move more freely in it, but on neither any l $25 
ſtk ſa 2 whom FVeſalius DH of the Media- 


on 
of the cs D Reſpiratic 
where is kak uche laſt five perforations Deer 


e ons. 
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Comede a: 
Axillary vein which ; uridbraz 
to = — 5 — Nie Hs exceeding 
unto theiHeatt it mayiveceive 0 ne ves are very 
ſenfible, but from dL branch of Nee to giye him 7 
Nu ue. His ule is tobe as a hahitation arid ſhelter ſor the Heart or as a mantle to cover j 
hranes(t acæpt the dura mater of the Brain) the ſtrongeſt, ic Krepeth eee ao 
notimpeached, and that ĩt touch not the hard bone. Moreover it containeth a 
will {peak in the next place, and ſervethin ſtead of a, ligament 57555 her with the Chop | 
enn. the Medis 3 tetaln the heatt in hia right ſcat, Galen in the 13. C bis 7, 0 
— bis 1 — 4 a 8 a child whoſe beck bong Was cut . | A Percedjn — Part 0 
„ lad child reoov | 
The humour In wo. ney is contained a watery humor as Galen calleth i it,car the * ofu urin: : wberefore t 
contained in vine ſenioriii — in his Bobk De Corde ring it an 50 A . 
this purſe. this watts ha acrimony or Altneſs in it. It I ado 
What is the veſſels ( I mean the veins and arteries of the n e 8 as j 7 nia 1 drinketh i in, 
matter of it. licking up with all the drink of the Lungs and piſſeth it _ again (for the watery hümor is 
fervour of the Heart driven forth, as we ſee in green woed when i it is burnt)partly ofa portion ET the drink 
which ſoaketh in the paſſage throu ugh the ſides of the weazon, as it were adew,and falleth, down hither, and 
That it fipeth from hence ſome of it into the venall arteries. The firſt is proved by the cure of the palpitation of the heart 
4. of the ve hich is cauſed ofthe aboundance or overplus of this humor, which is turned ſalth Galen 1 in the ſecond 
P Chapter of his fift Book De locis affe&is by bloud-letting; when together wich the bloud tue ſerous humor? is 
let out which — may' into the pala ted by aan 
That it is part Li latter is evi in example propoun ecrates;for faith he, if you give a Pig. bat is ve- 
of our * ry mingled with Amin, — . N ſtick it, e a 2 s winde- 
« 2 18 dyed with this coloured drink; — have it to be 7 from moiſt vapour 
and A drek ralſed from the humours of the heart, and driven forth by his perpetuall mbrion ax and 
high heat unto the Pericardium, by N are turned into water: add nf that opinion are 
„Luremius and Archangel; whoremembreth een 8 matter of x which we 
ſhal hereafter make mention of. EY W Fr 
foundin | Lv ther dear g 1 for fn — fame Tree 
found in living except in thoſe that ot con 8 om 11s. 1 
bodies. ny Ts Te dou the heart, the body being cbldzare t 0 


But mo re in 


are raiſed from the Earth are by che coldneſs of the middle regie 
— Gs ſo affirm that it muſt of neceſſity be in eee 


are troubled with palpitation of the heart, but alſo in all ſound N os he 
thers more ſparing,but in all moderate; becauſe if it be cunſumed t 
aboundant, palpitation of the heart, and if it be ſo much that it hinſtx 
In ſound bo- ſoweth ſuffocation and death it ſelt. That it is in living bodies ma —— os | 
yea tes in his Book of the Heart, where he ſaith there is 414 humor Fike anto acl " 
” our Saviour out of whoſe precious fide weinen bloud. It 3 
The example creatures which every performed for further advertiſement; pecially a 
of our Saviour, young 5 Veſaline an — ple of aman whoſe heart was taken out o 
dus in Ita. Finally the uſe and neceſlity of it doth ævict the ſame. {4 
The uſe of it. For the uſe of it is to keep moiſt the Heart and his veſſels; a — 2 Wes, eng left ven · 
tricle will even ſcald a mans finger it it be put into it, and ſo conti — that un! o it were 
thus tempered it would gather a very torrify ing heat; lo 
It moiſtneth alſo the Pericardium wherein it is 
Heart would be exiccated or dryed up. By it alſo the motion of 
eaſie, and this motion ſpendeth — — it — 4 che f 
The cauſe of lage it ber ſtayed, then faith Yareliuc are there many bairs 
hair upon the Finally, it raketh away the ſenſe or .of 
veſt. meth as it were in it, even as weſee the Infant i 
way the ſenſe of the weight of ſo great aburthen 
to any part in her body ; you may addeto this if you * it Ebel K 
| fat about the Heart. 9 — N 
Anothef water In the cavity _ of the Cheſt there is found ſuch a like water mingled wi th bloũdd 
= Je. the Obeſt are co conth Gr cooks OP. much a cance of the 
8 een ße Chek. ö en At 
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7 aſh Lo Sn vena wb. 

e | 25 tub. 
tr. pone omg Ve irt is 
bibue "rape, bath alſo under 
: f y bed divided. 

Tele 5. Fig. r. reg 4 in the Jagulum or ae Pack hors. On On th right 


e page whence came t hat ſcrupulaus choice of the Cop alica.o — ica 4 in rm) 2 Bond- let 
ting. On the right fille & [the trunk is but one, out Pe ay wy Proceed, 


Fig.2. ſbeweth a portion of the bollow Vein as much as Senke e the / oY ith 4 
— i exhibited the Neture of the Fibres which are inthe e vf the 5 bo _—_— * — 
2113 ; 
e V. | | A4, The trank of the hollow veitie 
2 | Terz the Heart to the Fugatin or 
_ Sticking lace. 
B; Tit C6fofary vein of the heart. 
Tue bein Agi of fore pari. 
ddd, The branches of the fore aid vein 
called Iittertoſtales inferlor e. 
P, The diviliou of the hol loty vein fri 
the "hy 
1 The Afammary veins. 


I are —— 


9 Turcipabel or — ein Main 
theretrottr.” 

II; 4 — called Heparica or the Li- 
* 46 from the Sub 
8 — dwith . 

LL, The externa vim. 
M, The oa 4 ith dit of — 
iM che right Liver veln at 
N, The Superclavian ycin, olit of 
'ilſueth the Head vein at * 
CO, The ven CervIeales ot neck 
veins. 
, The Hepuficæ dr Liver we 
Z, The Cephaliea or — 


The ſevgnd Fp 


AA, The trunk of Ges, 
B, op vein Argos or br the entitated 


C; The'divifidh of tie botlow vail inf 
the o — . 
branches # E οHÿn 

_ mere ee BE, wem bradches _ erer ar welded 60 ee 


Figure 34 ſteiwttlr ride defineationof the Fibres in the badles of ben 


— ovenhwiratt Biboth: BY, The oblique or flpe res ol ell! Ritice, U, The 0 
fibres, E, The implication or tentare oftlie there linde of fib fes? 


Figgre 4 ſbewtth the ad te eka whit te ſhll hep noe aneh inthe +. Tilt 


.. | or Orbe Gn feat 
winnfedveatrartheiighich iib; DD. 


keſore the diviſionit cen our out four warns 
| Theditfis call 
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» + dere 


fore the dia 


"Of he aſcending ernukefthe bollew wein. > Books 


* — — 


inco which as into a Ciſtern it poureth his bloud. The ſecond is called Coronaria cordis 4 T Ac 
perſe 


EI ch in of the heart, becauſe like a it compaſſeth the Baſis of the heart. 
— broactarchenugh the outward ſurface of the heart even to 5 Can, or point thereof, 5 
on the left ſide, becauſe the ſubſtance of it there is thickeſt and therefore needeth more Aliment. .'j 


Afterward the hollow vein perforateth the Pericardi d again © Do 
JJ 
above the heart in the nidſt of the 1 anotabletrank or branch to be diſtributed to the 
Spondels and the ſpaces between the ribs. 


a4 ' 31. Ia ens zun, r erhohen 
Table 6, ſhemeth the truvk, and branches. of the bollog: vein they cr diſſeminated through: ol the three Regiow 
of the body. Kane il lo,” ee ; iy, NAT tents 
A, The 4. of the hollow vein below the, Lier. ..TABULA VI. 
aa, The roots of the ſame. hollow vein, proceeding: 10 
out of the Liver, which make the trunk thereof. 
2, Another root arifing out of the hollow fide of the 
Liver. Wo rn d i 
B, The ſeat of the hollow vein betwixt the Liver 
and Midriff. nant 5. 
C, The vein Pprenica or the vein of theMidriff. 
D, The orifice by which the hollow vein groweth to 
the heart. agi 4 
E, The crown vein of the heart. 7 
FF, The ti unk of thevein Ag Do 
GG, The Intercoſtall vcins proceeding from the fore- 
ſaid trunk. p43 7 
, The by - partition of the trunk of the hollow vein 
at the Jugulum or ſticking place. 
11, The Subelavian ve in tending to the arm. 
K, The upper Interceſtal vein. 
LL, The Mammary veins deſcending. 
M;r, The conjunction of the deſcending Mammary 4 
vein at Ad, with the Epigeſtricall yein at r. 751 | | 8 
NN, The neck vein called Cervicdlis. NE Lied 


"Dun" 
O, The vein called Muſcula. . — X q OM =, 
PP, The upper cheſt vein. | 
&, The gonble Scayulary, or the veins of the ſhoul- 
" T- > | 
RR, The lower cheſt vein. 
SS, The incervall Jugulas vein. 
TT, Thecxternall Jugularvein. y 
P, The externall ar vein divided into two un- 
der the root of the ear. h 
X, The inncr branch thereof. 
T, The outer branch thereof. 
Z, A branch pong from the utter vein next 
Derne, to the face ' Fu 
„The fore-head vein, Xe We 
«, A branch creeping up the temples. | 30 | n 
*, Aſurcle reaching to the nowle or backſide of the head. as, the vein called Cephalich or the utter vein of 
che arm. bb, the vein called Afuſcule ſuperior. dd, A vein climbing to the top of the ſhoulder which is ſome- 
— double. am, the vein called — > the trunk of the hollow vein under the Liver. x, the right 
| fy vein or Adipeſa deatra. a, the left fatty vein or Adipoſe ſmiſtra. $1, the emulgent veins, A, the right 
and left ſ ck veins. , the beginning of the veſſell called Vas variceſum or the bodden' veſſell. E, the 
veins called Lumberes or belonging to the loins. o, the bifurcation of the hollow vein into the Liack bran- 
ches. , the upper vein called Myſcula. py A diviſion of the left Iliack branch into an Interior marked with e, 
and an exterior marked c. 7, the vein called Muſcula media. e, the vein called Sacre, J, the vein called Hy" 
fegaſtrica which is a branch ofthe inner bow marked with c deſcendingto the bladder and the womb.'s, A 
vein procceding out of the externall branch marked with 5 which is joined to the ſmall branches of the 
inner vein not far from the perſgration or hole of the ſhare-bone. T, the vein called Epigeftrica which is an 
exterior ſhoot of the branch e, rifing npward. a, the vein called pudende, an interior ſhoot of the branch - 
going to the genitals. &, the firſt s in vein ofthe leg deſcending to the toes of the feet. A, Abranch offered 
co the place of the groin or lesk. =, Abranch creeping through the skin of the thigh. ©, the: vein called 
Muſcula inferior, creeping through the place wherethe hips atticulated or joined with the thigh. 1, A vein. 
diſtributed to the 7. and . muſcles of the leg. 2, A vein conveyed to the fixt muſcle of the thigh, 
And this is the third branch called VenedCvp4;or fine part, that is; the unmated vein which we have be- 
wa called par Gen Kann gs — decauſe commonly in a man. itis but one, as alſo in dogs, 
ker anoth | ot] ler hte like unto ic. 11 di tien!!! . ee! 
Malte our thebackward and lower fide of che hollom vein[tb.s fg. C. A] above the heart between 
the fourth and fift ſpondell of the Cheſt, but mare toward the righatide chen toward the left. In thoſe 
at — 6 A WT. creatures 
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a een —— in thoſe that we e call Ambidexters,that \ Wiy ſome | 
1. rern rarely, yet obſerved, ch at there is in men a left gde ng 

— —— Fallopins, 

itatiſeth not out of the Subcleavian 

"hind Spondell ors Chl before the diviſion 


cu — 40 


850 0 5 


Although it the Trink. ebolhiy def 
=> diftributi te vein e andthe 
which berg 15 only ſbewedl on the right ſide, | 


TABULA n. a, The hollaw ven from the Jugulum 
dd 1 | "Yin 11's to the holy bone. 
di » BY | br bby The divilion of the hollow vein in- 
to the Iliack branches. 
ce, The diviſion of the hollow vein at 
the Jugulum on both ſides into the 
Subclævian 


| branches. 
dd; The trunk of the vein Ag. which 
infinuatech it ſelf into a branch of 
the hollow vein at *. 
ee ß A left branch from the vein 459g 
inſerted into the emulgent vein arf. 
£65 The Kidneyes. 


i, The left upper intercoſtall vein. 
V The right deſcending mammary veim 
m, The internall jugulac vein: 
2 The externall — vein. 
% The veine Muſculs going to the 
muſcles of the neck. 
f, The diviſion of the S ubciavian branch 
into the Cepbalica and Bafilita ve ins. 
3 — ke nec vein cald alſo bumer aria 
filicaveiy, which ſome al ſo 
| nl Axillari 14. 
ſ "The upper Cheſt vein called Thirerice, 
tt, The lower Cheſt vein [ove had the 
outward muſcles of the Ch 
u, A branch of the Cepbalica veinderived 
unto the muſcles that lift up the armi © 
and to the skin thereabour before ie 
2 9 * —15 poaſs under che ſhoulder; 

1 xxxx, Certain veins in the Cheſt from 
the Age * . Ein the 98 3 iſſuing from the exterior Cheſt - vein, which is de- 
rived out of the _ DN outward veins of che'Cheſt which are united with the inner branches of 
the Arges. , Abr: nch of the Baſilica, which is joined with the Cephalica A, A branch of the Cephalica, 

ca, 5 , the vein called Medians or che middle vein. 23 
"If 


Commonly from t ale of the vein fie, 5. -A. B 100.6. tab. vd] out of the buckſide TH care 
oficue wlonthe 1 üs ob $5: fit Be, 0 ially, 2 25 diſtributed to the 2 
diſtances, ſometimes ofall but 8 = rern lower . tab, Ae 64s] which are called Intercoſtales puri. 


bath the es, ith F eth e 
of the b theree 2 lay pert 


branches betw mate affordeth many ſurcles to the 
ſe 2 an 096! pt ye Chelt i it ke abranchayward [ tab. 7. « the upper 
1 allo yeeldfmall 8 veſſels [tab. . xxx] which iſe out Sf the- cheſt, The Iutetco⸗ 
which noted lated it a — MY the eee. Tboracica 7 rg [1ab. 7: M] hence it is that we with ſtall branches, 
ere eue e . bene er inedividedinto a right branch and a leſt tab J. Thedivi6on 
a . 1 er determineth i right b middle of the — of Lena 
12 0 m tz to the emul more rarely, moſt coms* 1 
N J and hence it is in the beginning of the 
1 85 the foot. — 
ſuperior, or the upper intercoſtall vein (tab. 3. fx. 11 tal tab. 6. K 571 ew 
I ev gs the beginning of th he pes veins' {; 
divided wk two 1 ly jon 8 che rg * 
alon tab. s. LL] But this vein is —5 
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The aſcending The Trance 
trunk. 1 13 — 


From the lower part N anch Huphs. 
=” Pn The 6rſt is called Mammoriade men 04 f 1 L. tab. 1580 che deſc 
Mediſtina. The ſecond de e 
Cervicalis, The third Cervical; 


Ny.chrough th 7 
0.5, O0 N hecauſt it communicatygth 
contained in the nee 12 e 


Muſcula inſer, ko — rth — — _—_— (tab. 6,0) becauſe it is diſtributed into che upper Waldes of the el and the 
wer Muſcles of the u 

The Axillary When the ſubclavian vel attaineth out of the Cheſt (tab. 7, P) it is called no more ſubclavia but Auillary, 

vein, berauſe it is come to the axmeliole called Axilla, The 8 vein * 22 it fon 4 ſendeth 


out two pro agations. 
Scapul.interna, The fiift is cal leclStapurtaris 
i or ſoulder-blade. 


Scapul. externa. 
Cepbalica. 


Aſterward 
whichiis called Cephalica 465 doe lower 
Baſilica. From the trunk of the Bi 82 veins: the rſt 4 
Tecs þ up, 8 it is diſtributed i into the BY and r 


e uf the Je, ＋ e 
79. 16 j 


Muſcula ſuper. 


Tugularis exter. The ſccond Jupularis externa (tab. g fg. 1, LLabi6,T Ty th . commes! —4 cagh { 
; ſometimes: nd and mg 240 under che rogt ot 4 s i AN | 


Jugulari in,. The third Ingulari interna (tab. 5 fig. U, KK, 4b. 6, 775 A2 0 
Ws in other creatures, becauſe a — is ? is 17 qi | 
But becauſe all theſe veins we muſt han a ino . kalf bel(þfigqt 
here on to have n any e | ae a ö * P N 


887 
CHAP. x. = ey wn rag 13 | 
| He Nerves diſſeminated through the Cheſt ad the Neck art df two ſorts, yet all p . 
—— more ſort whileſt the N. ED ee othez 
"* rack bone, and is called ſpitelis medulla, 4 
The ſixt pair Out of the marrow yet in the Kull chef pair 10 
nerve, but indeed are two in wich one Membrane, and pa ol between he 7 i 
temporal! bones. The/enterior and leſſer part ofthis nerve is Ciſſeminatedi into the muſcles of the to 4 and 
into the manth. The poſterior and greater ſendeth branches to the muſcles of 273 | 7 8.4 
ſecond moving the ſhoulder blade,and deſcending more inward to the muſe t 4 | 
larynx or throttle (tab. $,fig. 149 9) ſome lender onesalfotothe mufſches of the be 
Above the Iugulum or of the Coller bone before it chan the N ff 
two tal. 8, fg 1, h) 3 one outward and the greater: 
The te current Theutward bough — che recurrent nerv nr jan out ble 
nerves, r Nexitg;becauſc if they b ded, the s loſet Wer, as 
x hving Dogs, ſor if one nag he Joſeth halfhis voyce 


e 5 . 
fently when it cometh to the Axil/ery artery 


b. 8 hree branches from the in ee ** 5 wi Neb 
2 ad ; Pugh ware right reotirrent;(Feb-B,f phy c pen.) win is 1 


2 
| — griftleot the larynx (tab. 8, pg. in) and ab lite the latin and tb 
The _ 1 The foreſaid branch after it eb made the recurrent 

nerve 


and in che way outwardly ede tente ura (tab. g, PE. 1,0% 5 
con juß tion. in warclly to the Pericardium'or purſe of the Heart 1,1) an 
Stomachcins — gtomachicus texter or (tab. &, 


dexter, ſadeʒ as the leſt doth che right ſide, and ws ae is c 
it hath his denomination. 


Coſtalis hath 3 Theinwandbraych ef ther! ts tab By 1 * 
— — e wit 


of ſinews. 


Y. 100 55 2 T dee $19 


. — ©”, — — ut — xp — —— — ww 23 


Cane 39 *V*Vk 1 369 


— — —— — ” 


THT ir lh 6330-5 : 70 — 1 7. — ** OP ere eee = — = 
0 11 2 9 4 ah. by 5 rg ig anda eee 
m cs le WON a ü. | 71 7 ; 
The third which is the greattt AN CABAL kay nes The reſt bandes 
e DL . 7 , {x1 $008, $61) 99754 norm 31 - 13 — 
* Ta ſn b the BT aiꝗ N 
pinion ) proc 4, 8 thi the. diſtribut in 4 the Nerv 
115 7 Deli, l ta Hau by ( _ A WII 
„Ine rah 11 bas ſti II T. acid , 5 e 2 
B, 1 my * 109 v1 which . lied 472A ne, mM I» 4 He * 
ar ” cn 21G) N 


mmharu. | 1.) 4195 * 11 Oni 13.0 $ 22 11. | 
DD * & marrow of thi dag Kull. 
F, The Maimillary 21 vi 


7h a b 2 bi NY a <4 5142 20 — ol 21 


The the optick nerve is 


Ai eee re and er don 


þ ftheg 2 
F 6 icky nut woe ets on dy 


d p 8 wi ward. — 
K Aach BY the ls, al with 7 1 which gocth 


the forchead.. (yh, od —— 
M, Another branch of the nerve L, reac to the vppe 
NN, A nerve a * b in 

Woven v the COAT Q 41 11 1 
0, The 8 he temporall ber ee | 
PA nerve contorted of the nerves K, xc (branch I. 
V Anerve proceeding from the branch K,to the ſockets 

ofthe upper teeth. 


R,A nerve creeping from the nerve K, to the lower jaw. 
8 A ſurcle of the branch R, offered to the lower lip. 
1 1, Other ſureles from the branch R. Fe to the 


lowerteeth. 
* p 1 of the nerve &,diful d jcothe coat tot. the. 


1 * „ The fourth pair of finews which ge l into * coat | 
The 0 f finews which are ch f A 
I lhe 5, Paix 0 ews w are t Ir s 
a, wen e of the car, unto-whi 2 TS 
goct 1 
bc, Two ſh brafi s of the fift conjugation unizing 
. © themſelyes with the nerve P. " 
d;The cight. 5 7 For nerve of theilt pair attain- if 
ing unto the 
ee, the fixt palt of nerves: f,A 2 from the nerve eee reaching to thanutfclen by: the 8 branches derived unto 
the throttle or ee b, the. bifurcation ofthe nerve into to branches, iii, n inner branch hanging to che rack-bonesz 
and We ih Zin. dg imercoſtall nervcs, and is therefore called Interceſtalim kky Sureles of the utter branch going to the 
heads es, to the b . and . oF culler bones: A, branches vl the right nerve i, making the light Recur- 
rent nervt. n . xhe inſertion Recurrent ſinews auto the wuſcleß Of the laryue Branchts of — nerve o, making 
the left Recurrent ſinem 7 any: from the ſixt conjugation — tlie coat of the lungs. v, Small nerves of the 
heart and ofthe Purſe her called the Pericardinm;as ſo ſome app eee to the coats df the lungs.{znerves on either 
fide ſent to the ſtomach. t, the right ſtmach nerve going to the leſt orifice of the ſtomach iu u che left ſtomach nerve going 
to the right oritice'of the ſſomach. x, A nerve from the branch u, paſſing ined the hol lowntſs of the liver. , the nerve be- 
longing to ttierighe fide of the Kell. æ the nerve Ae the click · gut. &,a nerve erteping to the gut called duodenum 
and the beginning of the jejunum or empty gut Leeren! in the right fide of the bottom of the ſtomach- , A 
nerve belonging to the 5 and bladder 4x 0 nerve reaching anto the right kidney. , a branch reachi 6 
Meſenterium and. the ꝑuts. & a branch ſprink right 22 ↄfthe bladder. u, a branch going through the left p; 
the kel.$;;Circles derived to the co als gan he kell. x, Small branches inſerted into tlie ſpleen. v a nerve app (oa 
ing to the leſt fide of thebottom ſtomach 


a branch belonging to the left ſide of the * Meſenddhy amd che guts: 5, Ir 
branch which actaineth tothe EE | nerves creeping chrough the left de of che bladder. o, the 7. pair o 
linews: *;a branch derived from. tothe muſcles which ariſe from the proceſs called Styloides. p, 4 
branch of the 7-conj atior 1 muſcles of the ere thebone ian of the throttle or larynx. 0,4 
conjunction or coĩtio d one nere · 


7 CE wean 
DT —.— Fetworeke — into 

Axciilary 1 Carotis or 
ai ry M. 


e head of th 
eee . br nd d iel 


SIS nerve. R, a 
hes the great artery Seele left recurrent finew. 
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Figure | 
4, The 5 1 3 cut 
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The left nerve 


gation. 


The left Re- 
current. 


His inward 
into threc. 


$-: } 
: 
: 


Two ſorts of 
Nerves, 


fon in the 
Enpyens. , 


Names. 


The neceſſity 
of he Hair, 


Why it ought 
to encline to 


Wby to tha 
left. 


error of the 


multitude. 


bough divided rib- nerve, and under the 


T he common 


- "3 


end * 0 1 
| — i " 1 
+ * 
1D TL K , 
# 7 N 1 18 5 * 
5 111 91 's . 
1 Ty 1 "3 = = 
Dee 
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ae 


1 


g- 10. 


ſtinctio 


in the bottom of the rib there is a cavity where the artery vein and nerve doe meet; and therefore when you 
ſhall oft a mans fide diſeaſed o jema,you muſt make your inciſion at the upper part of the Rib. 


is ſhall ſuffice to have ſpoken ot᷑ the Nerves belonging to the Cheſt at this tine and in this pla 
phi ps Book of the Veſlels. ee 


44 
— 


— 
— _— 


C HAP. XI. Of the Heart." - 


He Heart is aprincipall part; not as Ariftetle called itprincipall, who placed in it all the ati. 

ons of life — ſenſe, but as being the fountain of the itall Facaley and Spirit, the lace and 
nouriſhment of naturall heat, whereby the naturall heat of all the parts is preſerved, and by 
his influence repaired; the ſeat ofthe Iraſcible or angry part of the ioul, the root of the artc- 
ries and Author of the Pulſe. 


— 


© Jt Ys called Cor a currendi, becauſe it feemeth continually to run, for that ic is continually nd The 


Greeks call it . either of a word which ſigu ĩſieth to beat or pant, which is our proper word for the 
beating of the Heart; or from a word which fignifieth a Bakers moalding-board,becauic in it the alimentary 
bloud is as it were kneaded, wrought, moulded, & driven out into thinneſs till it turn into a vitall ſpiric;oc 
finally from a word which ſignifieth principality, becauſe it is a principall part as well as the Brain; yet ſo 
that as the brain is of E55 dignity, ſo the Heart is of greater neceſſityʒ ſor the It aſt hurt of this moſt what 
cauſeth deathʒand Galen ſaichythat death never happeneth but when the Heart ig immoderately diſtemperid. 
Whereupon alſo Ariſtotle ſaich, There was never any living creature ſeen without a Heart,: becauſe without 
it there can be no originall at all of heat. Dun 5 | 

It is fituated in the midſt of the cavity of the cheſt in a Noble = as it were Princeʒand after the man- 
ner of thoſe which being but one doe occupy the midſt as well al 
ballanced. At the fift rib f is embraced by the Lobes of the Lungs as it were with fingers $46.3, Nor g. tab. 
97 fig · I, and 2, tab. 10, fig. L, and a, round about, that equally out of all the Lungs it might draw breath by the 


de ae Anima- 


1 th it 1 i 
Very midf,as in che more noble place;bur the left Ventriclewhich isthe forhouſe of ſpirits ard che preac 


waight of the great artery which is faſtned unto it. 


| = - Hisronnexion eee. to 


dhe Migritfe,as alſo by his veſſelseo'other parti For Galen ialth, hat principals in ſomethings are to be rycd . 
124/331 5 ren 210% 016 Abe 252 02 216K 3, 83 n 
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Cnaplk — 
— ane wich anpther.: it is looſe, that it may move the mote 
together, 2 jt his | ö mans ky — ſo in the table 9 


mmm. 
flor His Figuzel 


rather tu 
hort che 294 

degrees 2 Beef | ing, and roundaes for amplitude and 
Anden, las tions it is mighs hold — —— 


the and che root ſ tab. .2,C D | is broader becauſe of 
age: haply allo ec oh moon ghar een gg 


man is 


artium is the baſeſt the lower end. 
behinde hollow and in the ſides 


r top 175 
calleth it the all (1-42, lee le 
. 0 


er creatures being as long as the bredth ot 6. fingers and foure broad, and ſo many or 4 — 
high. But in fearefull creatures, as the Hate, Hinde, Aſſe and ſuch like it 1 very great, for 


Table. 9. figure 1. ſbeweth the Heart included 
within bis pL Pericardium,togetber with the 
Lungs and a part of the Midviffe. 1. 

Figure 2 ſbeweth the Pericardium opened, and 
ſo the ſituation of the heart and particularly the fare 


A portion of the aſcending trunk of the hollow Vein. 

pet thereof. | : 4, A portion n of the Great Aue. eg ; 3 ate! 
TABLA.IX. B, The beginning of the Pericardium, cleaving very cloſe ta the 
ru; hollow vein unto the arteriall vein and to the Great Ar- 


tery. | ** 
Cy Bo ſmall Viins of the Pericardium or purſe of the 
eart. | 
D F, The forefide of the Pericardium bearing the figure of the 
baſis of the Heart. ; 
F, The ſharpe end ofthe Pericardium. From F to C, the connexi- 
on of the fer icerdium with the midriffe. 
H;A part of the Septum tranſuerſum or the midriffe. 
II, His Nerves, | | 
L MN O, The four Lobes of the Lung. 
be ſecond Figure. | 
A, The place where the Pericardium is continued with the veſs 
ſels of the Heart. a | 
B B, The Pericardium reflected to the ſides. 1 
C, The baſis of the fore · part of the Heart. r 
E, The point of the fore- part of the Heart called Mucro. 
F, The Hollow Vein. 
Fi The Great f and the enall artery be 
E, Treat Artery a1 v which cannot 
ſeen unleſs the Heart be leaned to the left ſide. | 
I, The right car of the Heart. | 
F, The top of the left Ear. 3 
, The coronary or crown vein 1 the Heart. 
LL. Certain branches proceeding from theſe Veſſcls. 
MN OP, The four of ne. | | 
9. Apart of che Midriffe, 


The eos ia proper tothe 


h 
Muſcl inv | es, 
ſevered. | 7 ? Co lum! 1 9-50 4 
plentif 3 ue e Tbe Fat of 
ts the concoction of tkoſe 


what kind it is, 


— 


e e internall. The externall are the Parſe, of which we The of | 


of the heart. _ — The names of | 
ook de uſu p 


* 


„ 


Tien 
and that 
heart tagtrat diiad 


f 


ved in the ven- 
tele of che 
bert: 


425 — 


infgithe hollow vein. 
What nourich- From chis crown vein are 


— 


By what ſpirits 
the heart liveth. 
The nerves. 


motion of the * N 
heart commeth * Pos 7 es of the 
from bis winter unto the 


Tonk NM C24 / gr 
nerves, FRE 2 * 5 1 , . 4 . 20 1 Mo- 
1 7 * * 4 len to Tr 98 


{-pultagon being 


Br mg? T r d 0 mu _ 0 ol de A- 
-b the 


ken out 
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_ CHAP. XII. Of the ſubſtanctzventricles and ears of the Heart.. 
The ſubſtance He ſubſtance of the Heart is a thick ¶ tab. 10, fe: 3. ſbeweth thi⸗] and red fleſh,, being made of the 
— 3 12 1 thicker part of the bJoud; it is lefle red then. the fleſh of Muſcles but harder. mrs ſaJid and denſe, 
yio rt. chat the ſpirits and inbred heat which a re contained in the heart and vom ther wred.into 
all parts of the body ſhould not exhale ; and that it might not be hf rent ia his ſtrong 
motions and continuall dilatation and conſtriction, And it is more compag F, A ad ſolid 
then in che baſis becauſe there the right fibres meet ing together are more gogiy ati cht 28 lb it 
Where is the che heads or tendons ef the muſclet. This fleſh is the lat of the vitall Ful ad the print 
ſear of the vis cauſe of the Functions of the heart, uhich conſiſt eſpeclally in the making f 
tall faculty, it hath all manner of fibres right, ohlique and traniverſe, moſt ſtrong age e 
* with anotlier (and therefore not andere as in a muſcle) as well fo T 1 e 
We tion, as for a-defence agamft injuries; Wherefore ace 
3 Book de motu Muſcul. & in the 7. chap. OFhis 8, Book 
name of the bowels a Parenchyma ; ſometime the fleſhy 
bres and is not moved with a voluntary motion, for after Galen determinh 


: > 
6 © $ IC OT 16. 1tY 41 
N. 8 N 
8 . ITS 4 
= > WE. 
zbut the action e 


Rood when be 
'*a{leththeheart 


muſcle, 
15217 N in us one metio 
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Cu. ig. F Venrricks @ Kerr of the Heart. 71 


luntary to Which allthearher ourſcles of the bady are obedient ; andhetaker « general definition ofa 

nne an ina creature : uuder which the heart alſo may be 

contai | 

| The perpetuall motion of the heart becanſe of thi con neration. of ſpirits ( becauſe every part The doubls 

ſtan in need of them) is double cunſiſling of a Diaftole or I i and a Syf# — # rub 4 — of hi 

- is accompliſhed by the fibres: for as long as the Creature Iiveth it is dilated and oontracted, and betwixt beat. 
either of theſ@ motions cometh a reſt or cetlation : for contrary motions, ſaith the Philoſopher, cannot be «roms. "age. 
without a reſt between them. — 


[t is dilared when the cone or end is drawn ao che l ot wich right fibres, and then it becometlr hort in» tween them 


deed: but hl ſides are ſo diſtended that it appeareth ſphericall or round. The uſe of this motion is to draw How the heart 

bloud into chæ right venericle by the hollow vin, and ait into che left by the venall artery, the valves fal- - 1 

ling down and giving way to their entrance; but it is contraſted when che cone or point departeth from tr. 

the Baſis, and then the heart becometh longer indeed hut narrower, the right fibres being looſed to their | 

length, and the tranſverſe which encumpaſſe the heart round being ſtrongly gathered together & ſtraight- 

ned, the valves of the hollow vein and the venall artery partly ſhut, but thoſe of the great artery and the ar- 

teriall vein are opened, yeelding out · gate to the bloud out of the right ventricle by the arterĩall vein into 

the Lungs, and to the vitall ſpirit out of the left ventricle into the great artery, and to à portion of the vitall 

— tog with the foot through the venall artery. This motion of the heart is called Sſteie or con- 

traction a n. . | | wy 1 a 
This contraction is not a little helped, if not altogerher performed, by certain ſtrong ligaments [ Tab. Ligaments in 

10. fig b. Lg. HH whichare 3 7 the inmoſt — of the geeks frog z tar nook ben 17 pa _ ; 

being contrated do fall, they alſo draw together with them the coats of the heart inward, -- bg 3 
Finally the oblique fibres which lie obliquely along the length of che heart, are the cauſe of the ſmall The reſt cf the 

reſt that is between theſe contrary mot ions ic e whether bioud or ſpirits, which ate drawn nto heart how 


the heart by their help are a little while retained ig the ventricles, the heart being on every fide fkraightned wνz 
about thoſe things it conraineth; but if in the difſeRtip of a living Creature you carefully obſet ve the mo- ie gi 
tion ot the heart, you ſhall diſcern four motions diſtinguiſhed by their ſeverall times and places, Mhercof Higguiſl 


{linguiſhed by 
two — 1 A to the ears of the heart, and two to the ventricles. The cavities of the heart which we call —— ud 
vent 
but by z diverſe name u. They are two very notable differin 


ocrates called teac. 3.Bellics,ſo doth Galen in the 11. Chapter of his 6. Book de uu pt ium, Places. 
| ; 8 in.argeneſs andin form, a 
The right e igure 3. 60 is not exaſtly round, and bath a proper ſuperſiciall circumſttiption of 2 right ven 
his own,lemicircular and creſcent liked half Moon,for the belly of the partii ion which is like a ſemiotbe * 
ſtands ont into it. This ſayeth Hippocrates, compaſſeth Caudam cordis,that is, the tall, he meaneth the point or 


cone of the heart, but reacheth not to the very extremity, yer lower ſayeth Deſaliu⸗ the left ventricle 
doth. It is broader alſo and larger much then the „ e it is to contain a ee. 
1 


bloud, therefore Galen in the 5. and 12. Chapters of his fixt Book de uſu partium and an an 2 6 

an of Epheſus called call it the bloudy yentricle and veneſus, that is, the veiny ventricle. His 

morelaxe and ſoft and his partition chinner[ tab. Io. cure 5.2 K. Jin compenfation of the waight of that it 
containethz that the heart might not be over- balanced. Into this the aſcending hollow vein-whileſt the 
heart is dilated pawreth-bloud;that in the dennes which are among the fibres of it, it might by the heat of 
the heart be reboyled;attenuated and purified;both tor the generation ot vitall ſpirits, as alſo for the nou- 
riſhment of the Langs:for the greater part of that bloud in the S ſtole or eonſtrittion ofthe heart is powred 
out into the Lungs by the Arteriall vein, but the thinner _ ſweateth through the partition into the left 
ventricle; for this right vent ricle was created eſpecially for the Lungs lake, as being found only in thoſe  - 
creatures which have L ut in thoſe Creatures which do not reſpire but only tranſpire as Fiſhes: this Reſpiration & 


right ventricle is not found: And fo the heart ,maketh recampence unto the Lungs, ſayeth Galen in the pn Ge 
— 2 de uſu portium,which'Urew in ayre for his behooſ, by making and ſending them nou- 
riimment t for t | * 


Fa HH] is made juli In the midſt of the heart - if 1 take away chat part The left den- 


e it is made to con- ide. 


| 3 . c 
Adminiſt.( though Veſalius be of another mind as we have aid ) unto the very end of the 
5 par is thriceſo th 4 2 


ick ¶ tab. 10. fla. 8, 9K] as that of the other, as well becauſe of theſmal - LA, ng 


of thisand ſubcilicy of the cantents anſwering to the largeneſs of the o- dad 
chat ſo age wh not incline too on either fide, Iti this the ares 


| 12 — ned together v 
t book de u bus an Ruff 


For in che <avicy ofthisventriale the vitallſpirits are la bouredand from hence by the arterles are diſtri- Wat is cor 
buted 2 a cheriſh the in-bred heat of che parts, to revive is whey ir grow dull or t ained in it, 


drow ſie, a | 

: The matter ter oft it . double alry and bloudy uk mingled. ether. The aire drawn in by The matter of 

them 5 1245504 | — — into e val ſpitie; 

tricle whilſt the heart i and concocted in the right ventricle, is partly 

diftribated into the if nouriſhment,partly is drawn by the lefc ventricle 

Wi ty which beinę Lb hr with the air is abſolved and 
fpir er ll motion, and ſo putteth 


b ＋ eth oft 
Tlis bloud chus fraught wirt 
ſpirits 


Of the ſubſlance,ventricles and Ear ef the Tln. -Bo'x6, 


ſpirits in the contraction ofthe heart is powred out into the great artery to ſuſtain the life of the whole 
body; for all lite is from the heart and the vitall ſpirit. mtg ulla YH! 4.01 20 268;5 


Table 10Fig.1,(beweth the tight. fide of the hem: freed from the he cor chm ir putſe,johichtogetber 'with-th e Lungs i 

"refledied 7 that the parc of the . vein with the heart at bis 7 migbt better be diſcerned, tage- 
ther with ſhe veſſels and a pert of the Midriffe. 12 8208 5111 vt ige 

Pig, 2.ſbewetb the bears turned upon the right file rhet ſo the it fide end the ven- Artery arith bis Nerve night betty 


be diſcerned. | 1 
Fig. — the heart us ouerthwart that the thickpeſſe of the ventricles might better appear. 
F —— the bones. of the heart as ſome expreſſe — fil 'F a: Ig | 15 LIAR? 
Fig. 5. ſbeweth the beart freed from the Lungs and the midriffe,tbe right ventricle and the orifice of the hollow vein diſſetted. 
Fig. b. ſbeweth the heart cut through the right ventricle and the orifice of the Arteria / vein. „ enk | 
Fig.7.ſpeweth the heart cut through tbe left ventricle,as alſo the orifice of the venall Artery cat open. her 
Fig. S. ſbeweth the heart cut through the left ventricle and the orifice of the great Artery. r. J 


= 


- TABULA, X. 
* right fide of the heart, and a great part of the back 
ide. ®* 
B, The right ear of the heart, | 
c The bollow yein opening into the heart, from which 
place Ariſtotle thought it took his originall, 
D, er 2 where the 8 paſſeth 
t the Diapbragme or e. 
F. A on of the por ark nd ode rr M 
F. The hollow-yein tending to the Zagu/nm. 
G, The beginning of the vein 8 
. Tbe trunk of the great Artery. I, where it deſcendech · 
XA part ofthe Nerve of the fixt copjugation,from which 
the heart getteth a Nerve. 
L M N 0, Thefour Lobes of the Lung 
P, The way of the veſſels which attain to the Lungs. 


II, Figme. 
A B CThe beit fide of the heart, and a great part of his 
back fide. 
D,The veſſels of the heart which compaſſe his Baſs. 
E, the branches of the ſame veſſeli. 
F,the left car of the heart. 
1 H,The yenall artery, his diſtribution into the left Lung. 
» The arteriall vein. 


N 
O, the trunk of the artery. 
— l ry ery 


axillary artery. |; | 
K, The cane or fleepy arteries called alſo Seperis. 
T The trunk of the Weazon or rough artery. 

The right nerve of the fixe pair, 

. Certain branches mak ing the right Recwrent ſinew f. 
e The left Nerve of the ſiat pair, 6 
a, Certain branches making the Recurrent Nerve. 

, A ſurde ofthe ſame offercd to che lett Lung, 

g. The left Recurrent Nerve. 

b, A ſmall Nerve attaining to the Baſis ot the Heart. 

Al, be Lobes of the Lungs, 


„„The Midtitfe or Ah, 
111 r 


cp, paxtions of the veffels of the heart. a, 
B, The right car ofthe heart. 

E. The left far of the heatt witha pare of the Venal artery. 
F, The point of the heart call the Cone and Mere. 
GG,The right ventricle ot the heart. ; 

A, The ift Ventricle of the heart 
rtition called Scheu which diſtinguiſbeth the 
IV. Fig and V. 


Jngulum. 
CC@The'orificc of the hollow · veln opening into the right 
" Ventricle. 


7 DE, The orifices of the deſcending and aſcending hollow 


The inward 
ſuperficies of 
the ventricles, 
Whence the 
inequality is. 


ve in. . 

F, The rugous or uncquall inſide of the right ear of the 4 | 
bear which is placed in the left Ge ets the heart | 

is deſſected through the middeſt. O, The beginning of the Crown . vein of the heart, HHH, A circle bunch ing out inthe orifice offthe —— 

XLN, The 3. Valves of the hollow vein. VN The Filaments or Fibres of the Valves. 00, Certain xcreſcencies to which Filaments 

do grow. P, A cavity regarding che orifice of the arteriall yein. QR, A part of che heart Bog t ventricle, VI. F AB, A 

portion of the hollow vein and t grear — D,The orifice of the arteriall vein, the mouthes alſo of bis *rwo branches: K F „ - 14 

Valves or Flood gates. HH, The wall between the Ventricles of the heart. I, One of the v ofthe Hollow · vein. X an” 8 of the ſame: 

T. The fleſhy portion ro which thoſe F jlaments are implanted . M. The right ear of the heartinverted and F 

of the great Artery, DA portion of the arteriall vein. C The orifice of | 

EF, two Valves of the venall artery. GG, Filaments drawn downward from 

{1 ,The leſt eur of the heart turned — K, The wall or partition betwixt the L. J 

Artery. MM, A portion of the heart compaſling the left Ventricle. Pig. 8. A, The orifice of the great artery. , | 

fore Orifice, EF, The deginning of the Coronall Arteries, g. Portion ef the arteries ſtrutting forth. N. The orifi the Venall arte- 

ry. 7 K;His wa Valves, Z,The Filaments of the ſame, M, The fleſhy portions to grow, N. the left carofthe heart inv. 0, 

portion of the arteriall veia. * 2 — Ventricle. R, The wall betwixr the yencricles of the heart 

called Seprum, 86, A certain ſu at che root of the great artery which ſometimes in Beaſts is bony. 375% . 


* 


The inward face of both the ventricles is unequall and rugged, that the ſubſtances whichcome into the 


heart ſhould not ſlip out before they are perſected, fo a urpoſe alſo the valves do >, exp ſtead. 
That inequality cometh partly by reaſon of many fr (nt ee nee condi ventri- 
ele, (Wherefore Hippocrates in his book de Cord Gaeh It is more brokenand abrupt then the xi becauſe 


CaaeXIl. 


der, to W 
6. 


e e e e, 
Theſe ventricles are divide All, 3, H, Figis. f 4 h ll of... 
. ſhould be mingled and ſhufled together on the! i ebe e we 2id and ig be ventricles 
de, as if the heart were opely,made.for 5106 „ ml) 2 


1 1 : tt yentr icles | #4024 0 : - 

This wall is alſofull of holes and (rpall t renches( it nh be Ariſtotle | therefore. called it a third ventri- 
1) that in chem che bloud might be wroughs into a ſurther th inneſſeʒ porous alſo it is ſpecially on the 
The ſide, that the bloud might more freely p ö to | g | 
vital ſpirits, which Galen 4 ateth in thete Words, in the 15. Chapter of his third Book de Naturalibus 


pallages it appeareth dern nager eee any thing raſhly or in vain; but there are many 


trenches as it were and deep caves in 


- 


as Varolius,Golumbus and V mus, who deny there is any, ſuch paſſage, and will that tlie bloud ſhould be cerned. 
carried by the arteriall vein out of the right ventricle into the Lungs, part of which to remain for their The opinionof 


which is drawn by the breath through the venall artery into the leit ventricle of the heart for the nouriſh- TT 


point looketh 2 But the ie g e . 35 E] placed at the arteriall vein Table 10. fie The let 
ane e h ſel . | A ett. 
; oweth more freely at a.narrow paſſage then bloud. It is alſo ſharper and rutis more on the fide 


lh. * " F pO 
thicker, for the cars have a corfeſpondency With rhe Ls CIT, to be by Nature fratnetl to bee dency with the 
$o marters which belong to the heart. N 7 { - 
unto the heart, 432 ma 1 * 


"Their ſubſtance is peculiar and ſuch ad is found in no other part; much like the ſcarf- kin, and mem- 


y. the left inverted 1 fig · 8, N] of the ventricrle. ; . 
Fe They are thin that . # might more caſily be contrafted, ſoft and nervous in ſtrength,for that is ſtron= Subſtance: 
geſt which is moſt finewy: 
 Thouſe e bloud and air ruh violently toward the herrt theſe ſhould take Their uſe: 
them up by the way,and k | em as in a ſafe and let them into the heart by degrees, otherwiſe the crea- 
ture ſhould be in danger of ſuffocation, and the heart of violence in their ſadden affluenbe. Moreover they 
defend the yelſels to which they are ſet in che motions af the heart which have a ſoft and thin coat, and 
therefore otherwiſe (when they are ſtroxched in ſudden cepletion) might be bjebt 10 crack or dark e 
crates (aid they ſerved the heart as fanties to cool ĩt, or as bellowes to 1mithes forges to gather in the ſpirits 
as they gather in wie. 1 | 4 


a. 


: ” . " . $ 4 
, * « 1 7 ” 
44 - 5 , 


C AAP. XIII. Of the weſſels of the Heart end their valves. 


Here are ſeen about the Baſis of the heart in the otitward fides of the veimricles fout veſſels and 4. yells; + 
ſo many orifices, whoſe originall ome would derive from the Heart: as Veſalius and Vardliy,and 
they are in each ventricletwo. Hippocrates in his Book de Cerde calleth them the fountains of hu- Their poſitien 
mane Nature, In the right che hollbw vein Table 9. Fig. 2ʒ, F. tab. 10. Fig. I. C, Fig. 22. NN] and the 
ti , arteriall vein. [tab,9ifig;2-G] In the left the venall artery [Tab.76.fg.2.G H] andthe great arte- 
RALLY 9.Fig,2,H,teb.10;fig.1,Hofig. 2,0 j Within theſe veſſels are certainri valves of leafe gates placed, 

ich Hippocrates called the ſecret filmes of the heart, and Galen membranes afid the Fpigty 5s of membranes The yalyes: 
eleven in nymber,all arifing from the priſices ofthe veſſels. Some of theſe are three >| ſome like 11. in numbet⸗ 


half. Moenes; ſome again are carried from without inward ints the yentricle# of the heart, 15 Their forme; 
aretyed with ſrong membranes, eſpecially to che partition toward the cone or t in the dilat ation 


ofthe heart the ligaments might draw the unto themſclves, and as ix were turn chem up to the body Forer int 
of the heart: others are carried from an inward pofition outward,as ſoon eee del 45 deep out of n fin 
Js, | the 


Where fro 
and wh 


Fer a | 
T ks get exxendey, 
theres in ghd ne emacs are lecin thoſe ke the e he 
i atation. [oor Ip ſo hinder hoſt matters that are O t. 
in contraction. 5 Er —— — likewiſe _— i iſ Fernen ones do ee I 
5 5 pop dr dons 9 r 
eave 


Hip.firſt men- bloud A and ler to ĩ i . A theſe valve —. mention, and excollerk delt their Magee 


tioned them, 28 a W L ſerxret they are Galen in the 11. ee. Bock 89 they hop de 
FE with {i 9280 5 once ſeretcheti and nd vpright, then't 
hole orifice 
eir uſe 1525 a uſe,which is — that which is tten into the heart bot out 
Lek uſes, the uſe of thoſe that are ſet within and go outward, is to pſig mat« 
proper, ters, r not ſaſfæ them to come hack : the uſe of thoſe hs are ſet without and go in- 
5 ap eee eee — ger not out again, and both thefe that the Jabour ofthe | 


heart ſhould not he in ai 
| Iam. ok Putin af belt veſſcls wontit the heart of an Infant while it is in the wombe, 
| ava air cane waged INTE" ofthem feyerally. And firſt as they ate in a man 


2% is born 
, Mie delle apo ane ab. 10,fip.r, D. g. a, N N. ſpeweth the paſſage 
—— , and being came unto the bears 8 — 6 from his left a 3 by che right 
heart. — 4 ample and patent orifice ſtab. 10 fs 25 thrice as large as the orifice of the 
zand is Nba y r right ft ee bis 2 ventricle; to which 
bee ſo firm a 6 e octãſion of Ariftotles road 
bisf yous = 15 boa {teeth ow vein [tab. 10. fx. , C] as alſo all the reſt have their ori 
eee e 'a ligament, 7 
45 ON which. $ 
heart whileſt it is 
uire a thinner ED 
deen che leſt greater p 
2 e —— — circle, which advert: fire Kit the heart, h 
o this o „HH to 
— 5 phy pa ho roms flit Ink three Im i be men 
Anes I tab. 1 ee. wo det and they end in an obtuſe or dull poĩm, and 
ha they are like ited sor broad arrom 
75 * all which forks — aud grow —— threds Inf 
10 15 w le miſtook for nerves * pr: breac 
Bede SET Cha SIN] bn r 


and thoſe age orifice is al moſt clean ſhut up. But hen chis circle ls open together with his 
* it reſembleth a Crown ſuch as Princes in old time wore. 


W r alſo thoſe of the venall do encline from without W chat the bloud in 
the co n of Cie heart ſhouldnot e into the Hollow-vecin: how then js ir heb Sond bloud 
ſhould be laboured in the heart forthe — of the whele body when as no bloud * aſſt out of 
this Ventricle into the hollow vein but only into the Lungs? Wherefore it was t We 
how's 4 0 kt Dr out Fu the Langs into the Hollou-vein, from whence branches ks be ig 
roughout the w 
The axtetiall The other Veſſell * ** Ventricle is the Arteriall Vein f table As igirre 2, GS tab. 10. pres 2. ! 
vein. 11, Fig,1, CFor the Pao n vein it is, becauſe ofthe LY 
4 vein by of- bes. e his PI Kr 
3 10% fg. 7. C 10,figure 5, Cc land from thence ſome h 5 
Anirtery by orf it may better be imagined to be a branch ade peng af the arrery, gt HE 
ſu bſtance. great 
His originall. Ar —.— it is mol likely that a vein ſhould come froma vein,and an artery from an therefore 
Archangels the Venall 2 though it have the uſe of an Artery, yet 8 the ** coat but of a Fein hath 


his argument. 


The true oti · coat is not ſinple as bat Sis deal oo eee that for che 
— 4 22 of the Infant in 8 . inane, as dar che Mothers arterkell 
The uſe of che vital ſpiriewhichic carrieth wok non wen e 
fingle coat of it would if 1 57 L che man — — e onely the 
thisarteric, not o ee 
woulda hn badge ae thn ther 
ent 
tren chea 11 —— | 
reſhed w. 15 ne aA a — os 
| ment lſkeſt upto. ic (ek 3 85 ould net haya bern either 
A - due wich 58 y 3 1 OL 238 Pl. MISTER une 


fe card in 


ar that Ws h ryentriche which Hp. his good 
at jength cat” N uſe of chi fine 

enall „C146. Fufglr. Ts e Es A 33 
artery, « the coat artertal l Vein were 
much aic as the ven ſe co ˙Hkewile is bar one, and ſd both ven- 
wm whence it muſt needs a — the left hav wipe 7 — heat then the 
e leat o remaining invibo- 
ee thicker and ſd nar $6 tarry alt not! much for n 8 


/ * 4.5 N — 7 103115 


es 


2 the Wickheſe of his coury niight be mig L len 


« u nenen CF viſion 
+1 mato tid” 1 Tab. to! 
n eee arte th he righe = and Ak diſtri- 


8 WOE A an 


65 E 170 
ted 


quiet 
„ Thau of this velit} is in the bart of the blood out of giz 3 


che rige Ventriele 5 which it ãs made xhinner and light t wore forcih ly hand to 
carry ii into the for their nouriſument. For tile e retribution to the Lu x 
hem blood-for their N 


— —U 

this Vein wasmaderhick and hard miglit 
lated. per ie i got iS hard, burthar bir branches e 

dilatation of che heart the blood muſt needs return itt the heart hy ce ame wy True aut; Luke e 


this inconvenience proviſion is made by three Valves LTab. 10 K. 55 K F 6 which Fe ſet to the' ce of 
ae mal bene lr Rectett'a lte. i r > 5 . 
— i e. 6 0 & 2d 03415 2 


Tb e tefoefuruf he wigs chai Chet; eren th Bebe th be Ment 


eee ee # it ith uponithe back, Fig. 3. l a6 lhre. 
Foo wel oy IR the /abjH PET'S. ers by f ; 
br? LET Gf I n pu l RES 
ee dee ale | : 1 * nes 1 15 1 
ee * ** 4% i . , x pg 247 0 5 BO 8 = * . 19:76 l 


5 e Bled ofthe 
K 1. eindtiß. 2 80 


c » 36 . 
ry Arg — the arterhl“ 
vein. 


1 Hoc two tranks Whereinto fc fe. 


$32 you Q 319 


325 5 28 tion of the * 


ance ofche 
* 12 ; M 


ee —.— cof "i venal 
A. where it 
any gs 2 then divided" 


a_ 4. E Ther rat docs, chrough 
the Lun ; Hs n 
FA. The ple or 55 coat of chis * 


* 
I 188 0 * 1 x 
4 2 11 W # 221 3 99 
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SE Py 5 


# 
WA 
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EE ela the er belag ed ink 45; Tooke whence the 
ele aon or: the Latin Letter C. Ifall theſe chree be to- valves are. 
one, grrat Valye ſtopping up che whole orifice, and Their Figure, 
moon, but when beytink rfl eben they beodme =» 
ae res A bn $1062" 2 1 A 
Ce, 48 18. great artery, is mo Hun che The utter coat 
 Orilices they touch 6 Cn join ſome * of the veGll, 


—278 of the Veſſels end Fleer of tht Hears. | Ing 


they become ſo indurated , that they appear to bes lg = bog and rome e e b. 1 
The venall The Venall — Tb. 1e 2, G H, nat rightly expreſſed tab. 11, M · 1, +D) isa veſſell of the left V 
arteries. An artery becauſe of his uſe, for it contgjneti.ans air, at alſo becauſe it beatath ax 
I: bachpulfati- q oe; not ſo indetd that it can be diſcerned b e ſo it muſt of neceſſity bey hetauſe it is 


on though not 


"ible, ted with 4 left ventricle where is the driginal ofguliationA veine it is as being ob the — 
g ate o fia. ieee 
* proceedeth 283 fibe left ventricle of che heart at his B. ii ch a ſp acious and round and 


ori- 
fi e 6. C i greater then that of the great artery. It is — to have 1 mr 2 
5 part be vencricle;but it may berter be de belcered to have ſprung out of the — wen il an mark 
the connexion that is d in lnfants | 


Nis coat but 1c hath but one thin and ſimple cat in on bebe ibst the herbe night be 1 | 
Gngle. thinand raus I Ee wy heart, and hat in a greater 


fiife veſſell would carry: becauſe the Lungs a —- eXpence as we 
Why ibis veſſel motion, as alſo for the rareneſſe and looſeneſſe c dance which 
is to be capaci- hloud to exhale from them: * this veſſell ſhould be * 


dus, many Ia- f the left ventricle re 
en aration of ſpirits: for in 
ad whileſt the . Nays 
may the ſmoak 
bringeth into 2 | 
Infant ic had no uſe of a . carried the Ann of dhe Lungs unt 


the hollow vein. = &t; N 
b 0 is a notable veſſel], and afſooneas it is out of the heart. ixdividediteorwa- de Hdd 
dm 1 2% BED. ſo that it ſeemethtobe a double orifice of the ſame veſſell. The right of theſe is ſent under 
Toe left inco che right Lung Tb 2 Pi The leſt into the let like che un 
55 boch deck d make the repreſentation of roots Itch. 
E EE EJand may be compared 400 de — — for as ic doth ſuck che nou 
ends ku! nar ſo 1 — is derived into the Lungs to draw aire out of the 
the weazon. But at the originall of this veſſel] and the great artery, they both meet and are 
gether, by the interpoſition of a thick and large particle which in the Infant was 


fthe made a paſſage as we ſhall declare hereafter, The uſc of this venall a 
— — to dra air out of the 88 s for the g 


into the — . veal 000 
ariſeth — Hake g 


His valves. 


F axe 
HH. ka 12. 
another to the 


Wby but two. ; 10 pew be over clofily 55 and that for two cauſes | BR ſee- 
i g thak; I bloudto be ſent unto __ 15 tber E need 
ae ad nogriſhing the * 
receive vi 1by the DO (Ger the — Mere is alwaies 21 RE 
terial bloud,which Mat ic n de only two valves {er tb it, that in the n MII 


the way whe not be altogeth hopped packer ſpace left a Way neceſſary fo 
vitall bl 


The neceſiey But if the valves were wanting then woukithearcerlal bloudin — flowforth in 
Rn nn SE . 
een re 2 a 
the native heat which is contained in this 8 — this way into the 
N 


d ſo goe out by the —_— retained t endan ſuffocaticn and 
2 mig 1 


The ſecond veſſell Sf che le — artery, oſ which we doe entreat at latte in bis 
proper e it wy. cn neceſſary e of it here 5 far as ſhal make for ourpreſe | 


Fs 


WW - 8 AP.XIV. Ogre * and bis valves on wſe about the Heart. 


mn in- great Lpelel Avis was madebefore the heart ; having as the heart a 
9 5 ceerneration from the ſeed, ourof which it is immediately made at the ſame time 


ther parts are. Albeit his original of diſpenſation and 2 12 
of the heart, from whence it i with an open mouth and p 
20] fame whe it is contracted bloud and vital ſpirit laboured ir 
15 wich the heart into che whole er $8.) che 
Bid Valter again when it is dilated, there are dy ha toy = 
3 r 
ter a er becauſe t body the 
— ß drawn by the meſataick 
Err enn 


_— 


1 


— 


—— — — * 


— — — —— N os „ — 2 — oo — — = 


Canis.” | "Of the Union oftbeVeſcals rhe ban. | 93 798 


1 


There is alſo placed at hib orifice to etcablich him n thi, better, a hard ſubſtance ſometimes griftitly, . r 4. The Cmilag ge. 
10. Fig: 8. 8 8 which in ſome Creatutes às red Deer is very griffle, ſometimes in greater creattires it is Or bone, 
„ — 2 r ic ſeldome grows into a very bone, as Galen faith in the 10 Chapter of his 7 B&ok dz 
Anatom. it doxh in an Elephant: but in a man it is not ſo to he found. And thee are the particles 
oft cheke in a perfect Creature after it is brought into the world: now it tollqweth that we ſpeak of the 
veſſells in the heart of an infant before rhe birth. 


— T7 » A * JO" ” 3 8 


r 


CHA p XV.Of ta union ef the veſſel of the beart in ; ths infant unborn which is abaliſbed after theycome into the world. 


He ſtructure and contiexion of the veſſells of the heart in an infant unborn or any other creature 
york in the Dammes belly differeth much from that it appeareth to be afterward when the bur- 
then is brought into the world. This Galen moſt {pert 

—_— his fret Book de uſu part ium. And 
it over yet. w ſand ſomewhat more upon it in 
_ af the Book before going, 

We faid before that t four veſſells of x efftrige,.co ME the hollow 

vein 10. 12. g. 13243. oy and chearceriallveit ? 55 12. figs 1. ai le the great ar How the uni- 
tery Tab. we? 12. and df] and the venall ag | | 3s lecond 6 ons are made, 
jffeft | which Is in the Intant ate thus uniged 

veſſel ofthe: right ventetAe wich the venall af 
of the left — wich 1 vein a vd fen rs 


and maniteſtly explained in the 10 
hgbtly paſſed Galen the true 


in the contro- obſerver of 
theſe unions, 


moſt Anatomiſts after him 
Fee I ſpake of W 


after they are born is „oe \ ” - Mat. | : 
But theſe uni . f oP 4 4 a Secatife of bour- The former, 
checonjunAtion of kts Anaſteh 
chat — * a Ciem or 485 
through — 
The latter union of the diſtance of the veſſels whe is accompliſhed bys Canal or Pipe. The larrer, 


The firſt un ton which ĩs br inoculation or * 0 
another, is of the — 2 —— artery Tab. ta. fo 

the right eur ofthe hearx before theholfow vein open it ſelf int 
at b] and neer that region here the coronall vein ariſeth. IDE: 


— — ou may eaſily think then b th One) Nature bored them heit common 
with 3 12. 4 T4 which is lap 12 got er 2 d of an ovall figure by bore or hole. 
which the blood w vein into the venall ; d {4 * rried to the Lungs, But 
leſt gba od rh into th hollow vein there is { 504 
looketh toward the ve rane like a cov 5 
rranſparent;larger them elie hole which is faſtned o at the r 
it 1 looſe in the — * of the deſſell, that falling lool and ere 


e veſſell of ths Lunge, i, the venall a 
401 out * the i bar Hiadring it from returning f ither ag 
the infant doth tue office ofa vain to-th Lungs, but after the bi 


Whilſt che lreurt 150 the bloud is powred out of the hollow v 


ning of two veſſells one into 
9 hich is to be obſerved under 
Eh. ventricle U Tab. 12. fig-2.appeareth 


—— 


Na bore or hole which The mem- 

| 31. chin, hard and brane. 

reſt of the body of 

it might che more 
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the arteries are thick and denſe or thight, that the neighbour parts may for their life draw only ſubtil and 

ſpirituous blond and but a little of itzbeeauſe no e body though never ſo ſmall can be preſer · 

ved wes t but in the Lungs all is far otherwiſe. The coates of the veins | Tab. 14. fig · 3. BC J are How extraors 
thick an high tha nothing but that which is very thin may ſweat out, becauſe every thing is nouriſhed diary in the 
with aliment of his on Nature, and the body of the Lungs being light and rare doe therefore ſtand in need Lungs, 

of a pure vaporous and thin blood, | | 

But becauſe the Lungs aſwell in reſpe& of their pe ll motion, as for their ſtore of heat which they 
have partly by the vicinity or neighbourhood of the heart, partly by the aſſiduity of their motion; do need 
more plenti,ull nouriſhment then other parts, therefore Nature hath given to their arteries the coate ofa 
vein | Tab. 14. fg · 4. Fſchat they might yeeld unto che Lungs thin and ſpirituous bloud plentitully and 
in abundance: that becauſe the veins in regard of their chickneſſe or denſity yeelded then leſſe ſtore ot nou- 
riſhment,abundant recompence might be made by the arteries which becaule of thieir thinneis and raricy 
cannot contain it from them. ve bare 1 & ; 

Theſe three veſſels ſome will have to be moved according to the motion of the Lungs :others a ccording How theſe 3. 
to the heart; only the weazan or aſper artery is dilated when the lungs are dilated, But the venall artery is veſſels are me- 
moved truly after the motion ofthe heart, but not with the ſame motion nor with the ſame power or vertue =_ — 
that the anteries ox pulſes are moved with. For the heart in his dilatation draws air from the venall artery; W 
in his contraction he thruſteth forth a part of the vital bloud together with the ſooty excrements: wherefore 
this venall artery is emptied in the dilatation of the heart, and filled in his contraction. ; 

The uſe of the Lungs is,firſt to be the inſtrumencs of reſpitation and of the voice, (for all thoſe crea- 
tures that want Lungs uſe not to breath and are mute beſide) for being dilatgd, like a pair of Bellows they 
receive in air from the branches of the windpipe, which they 2 as being the ſhop of the ſpirits, and 
By degrees change it for the uſe of the heart, which other wile ſhould receive it impure and ruſhing ſudden- 
ly — at once into him; and by this delay and preparation it becometh a convenient nouriſhmegc for the 
inbred ſpirit. For ſome qualiry of the air is Realliar and agreeing with that inbred ſpirit, another is tul Ney liced 
of enmity and will corrupt it: and hence it is that we ſee thole that dwell in houſes newly limed ger diſea- bouſes are dans 
ſes,and eipecially the fume or ſmoother of coals and ſuch like will preſently kill a man, © *'*- gerous to dwel 

This air the heart in its dilatation draweth unto its ſelt by the branches of the venall artery out of the in. 
roots of the windpipe whoſe mouths doe meet, whereby he is cooltd; for every thing that is hot is nouriſh- 
ed, cheriſfied and conſeryed by that which is moderately cold, as er faith in his book de natara pue- 
ri: For az a flame being ſtraitned ina narr ow place and nd entila with the air is conſumed: ſo our 
naturall heat when ic D colin grows weaker (as — know well which fit in hot houſes ) and faint, 
and is at lengiꝶ extinguiſh-d; for as a flame it is continual yl moved; \wherefore the Philoſophers called 
the Lungs the Fan or Aabell of the heart, and Plato thought that the heart when it was heated with anger 
was tempered again by the Lung. „„ | 

Again, a areconſtringed and contracted in r in inſpiration and expiration life 
doth confiſt ſalth the Philoſopher in the at chapter of his Book De pirat ione) they drive, out the air that 
remaineth by the ſame way, that it may give place unto that which is trefh, and make alſo matter for the 
voice : this air when it comes in is cold, when it goeth out „ it hath met with the heat that is 

oid t 


The uſes of che 
Lungs, 


contained in the Heart. Another uſe of them is in expiration to | he fuliginous and ſmoaky ſdotineſs 
of the heart and ſpirits,and the thin and thick excrements of the Lungs gathered in the dean 5 of the 
ſharp Artery or Weazon by coughing into the Windpipe, which art carried up as in a Reed and ſpit out of 
the mouth, yea ſometimes calt out with a cough, WW I 5 5 


CHAP. XVIII. Ofthe Near or windyipe called the ſbyp Artery, or Alpera Mrteria., ) 
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| SHE third proper veſſell of the Lungs the Ancients called ſimply the A er betauſe it contain · Of the winds 
Io ch ar, the * Writers with Galen call it the ſharp artery, beceute of * of his pipe, 
yt 


> ſubſtance, and to diſtinguiſn it from the fmooth arteries; we call it commonly the Weazon or 


le ls one and a great pipe [Tab. 1 f. g · 1. and 2.] given to all creatures which have Lungs; it 
looketh n e sf ar pipe [Teh Les. into the mourh,and is placed before the Guletoraſo- _ 1 
bag Tab. 14. 1. 4 AJ upon vhich it llech in che bottomeę of the throat, and is carryed dire&ly dowu - His pofidors 
ward from the mouth along the neck ( tihleh ſeemeth ro bee framed” eſpecially for this cauſe ) into the 


Lines in it altyalet gapcth very wide and in his lower parts is divided into many ſma ler pipes, 
called by Hippocrates in his 1 35 locks in bonime; Syringss and Ait, which determine in the Lungs with 
manifold cs) ohh Tab. 1 fig. 1. 5 b c. | | a 


Th It which is the head,is called Lamnx, we call it the Throttle LT. 15. fi. 1 and 2. The throttle 
gb J of Kew eak fn gur Hiſtory tit molith: the reſt LTab. 15. fig; 1 4 4 is called Branchwybecauſe or Layne. 
its moiſkenied Wich drink. e e ee 

The nage or we deen is tyed to the throat by his inward coat, chen by his out ward cont it His connexion 

weth för dard, and at the fides of the Muſcles and Veſſells that neighbour about ic, but behind to the c- 

jy w or Gullet, - apr reg tics that it m deſtenddownwardthe ſafer. a a 

The ſubſtance 6fthis part is partly Membrarions, [ 746.15. ft. 2. f] partly griſtly, Tab. 13. fg. 2 dd J and His ſubſtance, 
is inveſted with two coats, one outward arifirig from the Pleita which is thin and groweth exceeditig faſt 11 
to the Merdbranons bands of che Cartilages or Griſtles, and is as it were a eovering to the pipe, which by — outward 
this coats interpofition is tyed to the parts neer hand, atidjoinethi the recurrent finews neerer to thigarte- 

rie, and befide leadeth them more ſafely along. | | AS i The! | 
Theother SS is ionvard atifing from the Ya chat inveſteth the Palate of the mouch: this —— coat, ere , 
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256 Of the Meaxon i Minde⸗ pipe. 
the whole pipe, whereby the griftles are moſt firmly Joyncd together; ir is chight and ſolid and much 
thicker chch the Greg, by which his thickneſſe and ſulidity the artery is warranted from the"Wijuriey 
which might come by any ſharp Rheume or other matter that ſhould fall from the head or he h 0 
as ſometimet ſalt Fleam and putrid, ſometimes [bilious or cholerick, ſometimes ill qua and 
_ © quitture which is conghed out of the Lungs, or by any ſharp things that ſhould fall or de fwallowed 
dovyn, as ſumes or vapors and meats or drinks of a tart or ſharp quality; yet is this coat in the branches 
diſperſed into the Lungs far thinner then in the throttle, left it ſhould hinder the attraction of the Air, og 
che expulſion of theſmoak or ſootybut'in the middle ot the pipe itis of a middle confiſtencqe. 
The ſound of This coat woven with right Fibres which run through his length, is ſoft and ſmooth, and {7 
the voice in ver With a fatty and unctuous humor that Wy might notbedryed cither when hot air is drawn in, 
burning A- or when ſharp tumes iſſue out in great outcryes or clamorous motions, for that ſuch dryneſſe would bee 
gues, very offenſive to the voice & the tranſmiſſion of air:for when the parts whicap n to the throat and 
to this weazon are vehemently dryed, as it happenęth in burning agues, then followy thoſe ſounds of the 
voice which Hippocretesiin many places, calleth xazy34/s Claoſa, which begin baſe and end ſha > if 
the voice failed in the end as it doth in drunken men; and this kitid of voice is ofevill preſage in ſuch A- 
gues: but when the parts are aboundantly moiſtnedd s in diſtillations and poaſes; then the found is rays 
cous or hoarſe, but beſide ſuch diſtillations it is moiſtned by a humor contained in certain Glandules 
Tab. 15g. 1. 11 ſet at the root of the throttle or Larynx, and others that lye upon them (for it is rare to 
The glandules figde ſmall Glandules in the pipe it (elf though ſometimes it be fo) as alſo by æpart of the drink which 
to rhe chrotile. inſtnfibly deſcendeth by the ſides of the pipe ¶ Tab. 15. fg. 1.04] as we ſhall ſay when we come unte the Hi- 
ſtory of the Larynx, ee „ why | 


Table 15 Fig · 1. ſpeweth the foreſide of the throttle and the weazon, and the branches of the ſame diſſeminated through the 
[ubſtence-of the TT Ro vie (= of the Throttle,ond of the trank of the weazon, | 
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ſo the cavity not alwayes be kept openzbeſide that, or any other ſuch ſoft ſubſtance had been unmeet for 


the generation of the volt, as we may perecive. in nd. ſtrings are moiſt, ' 
— th this pipe was to be che the inſtrument not A hr Ur {piration,bur alſo of the . it behoved 
that his ant a pipeznot only for the 


bo of the air, but r the neceſlity of the voice, Ncauſe the wundcoald notbe pr ＋ withoube IN 
on or of the air as it goeth out —— a hard For: that which ſoundeth tyufſt ber How ſodad js 
ſinooth and (oli there may be a { mmetry or yet a reſiſtance between the air andſthe made. 
ſubſtance againſt which the air ſmĩteth, at — 1 7 — a _— reſt ; whetelore in reſpect of the (ound it 
ht have ly of 2 e the voice could not be formed without in- 
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CHAP-227 Of the Racks of the ſhoulder-bledes and Neck. = 295. 
The ſecond proceſſe is the very end ofthe ſpine and hangeth over the joint ofthe ſhoulder;and therefore 
it is called Hunters mucro or ſumma bumerae,thetop of the ſhoulder, [tb.18, fg-7,$,9,K] and by this pro- 


the ſhoulder-blade is joined to the coller- bone. Ae i» AE ak era 
1 is inward andleff [tab.18,fig-7,8,E) called Sigmoides, and this containeth the ſhoulder bone 


i his ſe t. 9 . 948 5 8 3, neg 
14 rtenances of che ſhoulder blade are five, three are in the infide The 2ppengis 


The appendices, or if you will, 


dat the tab. 18, ff. 7, 8, 9, X rdin a begin ning to ſome muſcles; and two other out of which . 
inne the 2 whic 115 e mauer to that hollow head of the blade we ſpake of, and alſo the col - 
ler bone to the ſecond proceſſe which we callec the top of the thoulder. | ok >: af (nal 

it bath alſo a double cavity, one above, the other beneath the ſpine with the Anatomiſts * — bd 


The ſubſtance; 


The bone of the blade is very unequall, for in the mid{ it is the thinneſt, the proceſſes thick, | 

and ſpongyzit hath alſo certain perforations by which veins and arterics are admitted for his nouriſhment. 
Table 20. Figure 1. fbeweth all the rack botes of the beck Nit together. Figure 2. ſheweth the fors and upper face i 

the firſt rack bone of the neck. Figure 3. the backward end upper face of the ſame. of 4. the lower and backwar 

face Figure 5. the forepert ſervnd rack bene. Figure 6. the back part of the ſame. Figure 7. the lower port 

of the ſaid ſecond rack bone. Figure 8. the forewerd and upper face of the third vertebra, Figure , * and ipper 

ace thereof. af | | | TABULA X | 

From A to'Bthc ſeven vertebr#'s of the neck: Fd. | 

From E to D, the twelve vertebre's of the cheſt, ˖ 

From E to P, the five rack bones of the Loins. 

From G to H, the Os ſacrum or Holy bone. | 

From I to K, the bone Coccyx or the rump bone accor- 
ding to the late writers, 

LL, the bodies of the vertebre. 

M, the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebre, 

N, the deſaendent proceſſes. - 

00, che aſcerident proceſſes. 

Pr, che backward proceſſes. 3 

29, the holes that are in the ſides of the vertebre 

which the nerves are tranſmitted. 
RR, A gri ——4 the vertebre. _ 
4 1852 the hole whereout the marrdw of the back 


B 2,3, the cavity which admitteth the root of the ſe ; 
avity or Sins, in the ſame place etuſted over "NS 


prominencein the outward region of this ſinus. 

EF 2,3,the finue or cavity of the firſt rack bone which - -; 
admitteth the two heads of the now! bone. 

G6,2,3,4,the tranſverſe proceſſe of the . vertebra. 

H , the hole of this tranfverſe proceſſe. 

Iz, the Sinur, which together with the cavity of the 
nowl bone marked with E, maketh a common paſ- 
ſage prepared for the nerves. 

R 3, 4%, rough place where the ſpine of the firſt rack is 
wan | | 


LL 4,two cavities of the firſt rack receiving the two 
bunches of the ſecond rack marked with MN. 

MN, 56, che two bunches of the ſecond rack which fall 
into the cavitics of the firſt. : | 

O , che n or tooth of the ſecond rack. | | TEES 

P5,a knub of this appendix cruſted over withla griftle. C õ, the backſide of the 0 ,the Sinus or 

wy of the ſame,about which a tranſverſe ligament is row led containing the ſaid to thecavityvfthe ' 

rack. ST 6,certain cavities at the fides of the tooth hence the roots iſſue of theforebranch of the e- 

cond pair of finews. Y g,the point of the tooth. X 3, an aſperity or roughneſſe where there is a hole bur not | 

thrilled through. I 6, cavity of the ſecond rack which together wich che cavity marked withZ, maketha — ©: 

hole through which the nerves doe iſſue. Z 4, the Sinw o the firſt racks 3; Zthe double ſpine of the ſe= Bo 

cond rack. 5h; 5,6,7, the tranſverſe proceſſe of the ſecond rack. { 7, the hole otthe ſaid tranitverſeprocellec 72 

d 6, n the deſtending proceſſe of the ſecond rack whole cavity is marked with d. in the COR e 6,7, the 

place where the body of the ſecond rack deſcendeth downward. feg &, the lower fide of the body of the 

third rack at f, the two eminent parts of the ſame at gg. h i , the aſcending proceſſes. Im, 8p, the two deſcen- 

ding proceſſes, napq 8, the e e 8,9, che ſpine or the back ward proceſſe ſt;$,the two tops of 

the ſpine. u ꝙ, the deſcen ing p e ofthe chird rack. x ↄʒ the aſcending proceſſe. y, the FS res 

of the third rack. S, g, the hole of this prapſperſe proceſſe. f, ꝙ, the Dis hollowed part bf the body of the 

third rack. I, , the Sinw or cavity which maketh the lower part of a hole through the conjugations | 


10 | 
of the nerves are led. a,, the upper part ofthe ſame hole- Ciel | 1 8% Be 

The neck which wal Fasst je Chaka the head and to move the ſawe, conſiſteth of e ical» Thi (pondels 
Led vertebreor rack bones, which are commonly 7. Itab. 19. g · 2324] differing one from another and from of abe neck. 
the reſt of the vertebre of the ſpine. | 


Theft [tb 19, fr 2, 34 f. ha. 30, f. a. 3. 4] Hicaled Ati andhath a fainntr yet tighter The grend 
| c 3 on 


baus. 
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The roceſſes proceſſes of this raek are hollowed* on either 2232 
of it, * - theottipitiumſteb.2v5fig. 1,D 23 — tion of ade 


of it. rectiveth the tooth 25 20, figure 


càvitits. 


"294 - — I be Controverſies ref the fog t Book, QUEST.1; 


—— and faſter body * the reſt, and wanteth the der bah rocefſe or 177 ſpine, The e . we 
above to receive th wo proceſſes” d 

w to receive the pro 890 the ſe. 

cond vertebra: | tab, 20,fig fig- 53 6,MN] Jir hath alſo at the ſides 855 two tranſyerl; ne $ [tab zb.19, fig. 2, 


35 H, tab. 20, ff. 253540 A [tab. 19, fg. 2, K, tab. 20, fg 2,H,ſbeweth the perforation] for the alcent of 


a vein and an artery into t e brai 


of the following vertebra, 80. at the p 


joined there i is alſo a Smu on HEL "band: in the firſt vertebrates 20% fee 62 and the he ſeondf table 20, 
figure 6,y] it is like a chink or rift : in the reſt jt js orbicul ar, as alſo it is pn. 12 the rackes of, cheſt, 
The uls of the Thoongh thei 


where the racks are 


The caviry It hach alſo a cavity or Ser: e el eigenen ayer vithas riſtle tab. e 22 350 herrin it 


h theſe tavitiesthe conjugation of the neryes and os branc cs of heb * and arteries , 
rnouriſhment mos the marrow f d to.th e bo 5 We paſſe, 
en poet, 8 20, 


Wy ll ek 5 8255 2 
tab. 2 
ae A ere id bcfide His a bene roceſſes Ii 4 


rate 
8 [tab.1 ,R,tab.20,fig,6,7,0] lightly bollow: e all theſe (1 ſay.) there ariſeth out 
- themiddle 1 his 82 55 append fed ed a proceſſe which is delay) long [1ab. 19,fig. 
and i 


2,35 tab. 20, figare 6 $ called nadie, becauſe it is like that tooth of a pid, VE 


'Theſecondvirtebra[rab.1 9,fig,1,5 N, tab. 20. 
figure 926710] which are ſhorr and obliquely 


His tooth, call the Dog-tooth. The 4 th dl this tooth is — rough eb 2 Ong origin uy; +: 
19,fig.5,E] whereby it is tyed to the occipitium : it isalſo compaſſeq with a ny and ſo nt tab. 
12 fig- 5„K 15 — bout: be compreſſed : it is alio ag i Aby a 2 . 
tab. 20, fig. 5,F | compalling it al 
9 ir INC le le 19, fg. 2, 3, S S, tab. 20, 8 Jebich Is J ouch 
Tadel together ve on chefor with oft other four) as o the three Hel Her et 
==. procelles bifbreste r e le ofthe implaptayoy of, th — os Mine 
Seven. the ſeventh ſponde 


; | — e 7 * ra. F 0 1 a 
T 2 en- — the have a 2 WA h doe run thick 4 oft. files 0 make 
* chem! i P We. & 


And thus much Gall ce for the bonet ofthe cheſt in this place; 3 where alſo we will put a0 in endo the 
Hiſtory ofthe middle AY and procecd to the Ss concerning the lime, m 7 


19, fig. 2,3, 4 is like the rack bones o ward 
- isnot EET 88. Bet i” 7 2115 but ſometimes whole, the body e es is pla * it m 
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AD lncidation or Fxpoſition of the . co an 
YU the Cheſt and RP &c. — 


S ê˖⁊ . b — g e e 
| _ quits. 1. An — — concerning the Phrenf e ef, the Mibife 


ancient Ph s before Plato did not call che Midriffe Diapbra ma, but « 


Why the mid- 20s SS of 
is called Id not becauſe there was in it any ſeat of wiſdom which the Greek word fi 
—. , but becauſt when this muſcle is inflamed, preſently. followath the dif 
Whar is 2 Phreniti or the Phrenſie, which is a contin abali ſenation or 1 prof 
rhrenbe. mind, joined with an acute feaver & want of reſt or ſleep: the inflamatio 
ny parts breed this deliration, as of che liver the Stomach & the Lungs: — 
How the | | i dictemper is but uncertain and at ſome tires not continuall, only the inflam- 
brenfie of the Noe ©Yy | mation of the midriffe breedeth a perpetual or concinual phbenſier web ſo Neer- 
© - — 4 di- | y reſembleth the true phrenſie arifing from the ipflamation. of the brain & his 
rand ot membranes, that it may deceive a Phyſitian unleſs he be right ilſul: we will de- 


che liver, and lier i in this cee the 5 how they may be diſtinguiſhed They are therefore diſcerned the one fromthe or | 


orher parts. ther voice, & by the handling of the Hypechondria, The true and primary phrenſie wen 
How from the c ex thei — of che 2 or his membranes,maketh the bin rar ng that is 


_ ofthe and long ſeldome and rare _ _ ch diſtance between the breath inge: but in the phrenic of the midri 
How by the re» the; — — frequent ores fucked or ſhallow,becauſe the inftrument of reſpiration is dealer 
ſpiration, th ot move 6r be ed in all his dimenfions id r yet be freely 

— tlie flame of the ague, for ſo the ſhallow breathing is recompenſed breathing. 

Kow by the es ace diſtin uiſhed by the He: for in rhe phrenſie &* the bg the voyce 18 

008 ipflimmation,theckeſt becometh Rene 3 tor che * paagalciia de and l fri yoke 
e6onfliiurion of chis ãnſtrument. * 


— only the brain: So it becomes frequent and quick,c dae er cen e of the 
af 
voyce is acute or — weak. the chief inſtrament of free ner ys is aff, 


— ny it may be 5 the former, ere the inſtr Mens of breathing is not 
voice. baſencdey ery out, ipurn and bite — at comes nett them :contrariw = ky 82 of the 1 
ys 


3 Leere e 4 pd — 
QUEST-3, The Controverſies of the xt Book; | 295 
Tube ll and moſt proper ſigne ot this phrenſie of the Midriffe, Hippocrates delivereth in che 5. Aphoriſin How by the 
Coaſar um prenotionum, where he ſaith in theſe men their Hypechondria — intra ſurſum revulſa.i.to be drawn 2 +1 
inwardandupward: the demonſtration of which ſaying is tobe made by Anatomy thus: The midritte ,,j,. boch is 
in the upper 2 is covered with the pleura; on the lower with the Peritonejem or rim ofthe belly, which in- The Anztomis 
cloſeth as in a ſack all the naturall inſtruments and contained in the lower belly, and giveth eycry call demonſteb- 
one of themhis own coat. Themidriffe chen being i is dran upward,and raifeth with it the Peri- tion. 
toneum : with the Peritonaum are the H) is, the Liver, the Spleen, the Stomach, and al the bowels re- The three des 
tractedʒ and ſo comes that inward and upward revulſion of the Hypochondria, E ippocrate: — monſtxative 
fore theſe are the three proper and demonſtrative ſignes of the ꝓhrenſie from the midriffe, ſmall or ſhallow fine of the 
and frequent reſpiration, ſhril or tgeble voice, and the & inward revulſion of the — But — 
why peneth it, that when the midriffe is inflamed, chere followeth a phrenſie? Some think that, when the Why — 
mi Ulf is inflamed, the brain is alſo preſently alike affectedʒ for the inflammation — hindering midriffe is 
ſpiration, the heat is increaſed in the cheſt and the heartʒthe bloud is attenizared & groweth cholerick and inflamed, 
eth up into the brain, whence cometh an Eryſipelas,that is a cholerick inſlammation oſ the braingthe im- bete follows 

mediate cauſe of the true phrenſie: but theſe things are ridiculous. For if it were ſo, then whenſotver the ©* * Phreabie, 
Lungs alſo are enflamed,preſently,a perpetual phrenſie would follow; becauſe there followeth both a diſ- 

ficulty of breathing, and the Lungs are nouciſh.d with a bilious, that is, a very thin bloui: moreover, if an 

Eriſela ſhould breed in the brain, then were the phrenſie a true phrenſie, and not — upon the in- 

flammation of the midriffe. Others refer thecaule of the phrenſie ro aw-anialogy or proportion in all cor- 

reſpondency between the midcitfe and the brain. But hecauſe the marrow of the back is more correſpon- 

dent to the brain, and yet when that is inflamed, there followeth not alwayes a perpetuall phrenſie, wedoe = 
worthily {earch farther for the cauſe, Wetheretore underftand that there is a doubleconcurring in this Tbe true cauſei 
buſiveſſezto wit, a wonderfull connexion and ſociay gt theſe two parts, and then the perpetuall motion of 
the midriffe. The Doo is by nerves, which communicate both heat and a vaporous ſpirit to the brain. 

And the continuall and ſtrong motion of the midritfe driveth up with force and violence ſmoaky vapours 
to the brain. For it you only admit the ſociety n nerves, why ſnould not the ſame phren- 
* 


Ge fall out when the mouch of che omach is in bach notable flomachicall finews which 
from che brain are interred into it. MII ed 


n MM d p 
* 74 rr een eee een SET | 


au EST. II. | Of the motion of the Heart and the Anteries or Pulſe; a Phileſopbicall diſcourſe. 1 if 


He buſie wit of man obſerving the perpetuall motions of the heavens, hath longtravelled:to imi- Every man 
4 } W tate the ſame, and in making experiments,hath d excellent aridadmirable of work - carries a pers | 
| manſhip,while ory one 8 Ann on about himſelf, which happly hee little . 7 
ä eber ought upor at ia the perpetuall motion of the heart;which-fromthe day 
of birth till the day of death, never ceaſeth, but moverh-continually : by what engines and pulliea, what 
poy ſei and counter poy ſet, MMhat affluencies and refluencies this ity is accompliſhed; we imagine 
will neither be unprofitable nor ys to underſtand, eſpecially to thoſe chat deſire to know and ac- 
knowledge the admirable works of God in this little world of the body of man, as well as his great admi- 
ſtrations in the greater. We read of 4riſtetle,that when be was in baniſhment in Chaicide, and obſerved The cauſe of 
the ſeven-fold ebbing and owing in one day and a night of the Euripus or harro Frith between Aulis and Ariſteries death 
the Iſland Eubge, and could not find out the cauſe of it, he pined away even to death with ſorrow. Me 
thinks therefore that every man when he put his hand but into his boſome and feeleth there a continuall 
pulſation, by u hich he knoweth his own lite is governed, ſhould alſo bee deſirous to underſtand hat 
manner of engine this is, which being ſo ſmall that he may cover it with his hand, hat yet ſũch dliverſities 
of moving cauſes there in, eſpecially conſidering that a littleskill to cleer and dreſſe the wheels may k 
this watch of his lite in motion, which otherwiſe will fur up and ſinally ſtand in his diſſolution - We wil TIES. 
therefore a lictle pain our ſelves, to diſcourſe of the manifold difficulties wherein thecauſes of this motion — 5 
are ſo intanględ, hat ſome not meerly unlearticd have thought, that they are only known to God and Na- fall wach. 
ture and to nohe other. | | 23; M7. 19 | | ; -;'Y 7 
The motion therefore of the heart is double;one naturall, the other depraved. The naturall we call the The motion 
ul ee, the other we call Palpitation:the one proccedeth from a naturall faciilty, the other from an winna- 2 beart 4 
turall diſtetmuper: the one is an action of the heart, the other a paſſion . Our diſcourſe ſhall be only of che na; The nerurall 


rural * which confſteth of a dilatation called Piaftole,a contraction called. fol, and a double reſt morion. 
rw em. 8 + * | \ 1 


Ariftetls-lmagined the only cauſe of this motion tg be beat, but uated by the continnall affluence Ariforles cons) 
of ily moſture,which ascontinually is cobſumed as it is miniſtred, even a alen to a Jampi bur ghe di- . 
lacation (faith he) cometti from ebullitioh or boiling of the bloud, whereby it riſtch and occupieth a lar- © * 

ger place, yea and powreth it ſelf out into all the cavity adjoining thereto : and this he illuſt —_—_ by an 
exampletakeh from boyling water;water when ir boiſeth riſeth ap and octupieth a larger place then ic 

did before; but if you blow cold airinto je, it preſenvly faletb,right ſoisir(Giich heJinthe hearc of a man; +, 
the heat boylerh up the bloud-and the cold air we draw in by ihipiration ſettleth it again? and this is far- A Pregnant 


ther proved becauſe the pulſes of young tnen are more lively and ſironger then of old, of whole men chen FTES. 
of fic ra9i waking men.then of ing Focus their 2 —— thefervour or working of — Rn 
their bloud more manifeſt. Theſe things ge rely Fuentes carry (Imuſt needs ſay) a great ſhew of wherein was 
truth but if they be weighed in the ballance of Anatomy they will be found but light.Hereia was the Phi- che Philoſy- 
lo ſophers error that underſtandeth che heart to be diſjer or dilated, easter is flled:contratiwiſe, phery'excor, - 
the Anatmifts underftand tlie heat to be filled becauſe it is dilated, eg. 
In thedepraved mariots or palpitation of the heatt it is diftended indeed, becauſe ĩt is filled either with 

| | Water 


ö 
: 
þ 
| 
1 
| 


* 


r _——— i. * — 


erfies of the ſixt Book. 'QuUesST z 
4117 qraterorwithvanro: rand naturall ic is dilated by an inbred power of his/own, 
Compariſon. being dilated 2 in bloudand ſpirits, and ſo is filled, like as a Smiths bellowes DN * 
my” power of the Smith is filled with aire whether he will or nozbladders whileft they are fil diftended, 
a thoſe fill in the dilatation,theſe dilate in the filling. th | 
- Frefiftraner, Beſide this conceit of Ariſtetles,others have diverſly deviſed concerning this motion. e Hira- 
Hiractews. cleu, Erithrew,conceived that the motion of the heart was from the Animall and vitall faculties ogethet. 
Woerrhees, Averr boes, that it was from the appetent and ſentient Soul; and that the heat was but the Inſtrument which 
| ©  theappetite uſed : others thought that nature only moved the heart, becauſe alone it is ſaid to be principt« 
um mot, or beginning of motion in thoſe things that are moved: others, that the dilatation of the heart 
Orheropinisn. as from the Soul, and the contraction meerly natural, the ſides of the heart falling down with their 
2 — of om waight,like as in the diſeaſe called Tremor, or the ap | the faculty of the Soul continually 
palfic, '® . raiſeth up the head, and the weight beareth it down again, nce the ſhaking ed 
The kindes of But truth is, the motion ofthe heart isnotrembling but a conſtant and orderly motion; neither is the 
motions. contraftion cauſed by the weight of the heart, it buck 2s dra the burthen of ic ſelf, but the greateſt 
Voluntary ftrengrh of the heart is in the contraction, whereby ir hurſeth forth ( as the lightning paſſeth through the 
motions, hole Heaven) his (pirics into the whole body, and excludeth oftentimes not without violence, the tumed 
yapours into the Arteriall vein. But before we ſet down our reſolution concerning this matter, a few things 
are to be firſteſtabliſhed. | (OE 5 le | mw 
here is athreefold motion; Violent, Animall, and Naturall : of violent motions none at all can 
be perpetuall, whereupon we may conclude that no Art can can make a perpetual] motion. Animall mo- 
tions are all voluntary: this Galen well deſeribeth in the fifth Chapter of his ſerond Book De motwmuſcy» 
lorum,where he ſaith, If thou canſt ſettle and appeaſe thoſe things that are moved or done at thy pleature 
and again move or doe that was at reſt or was not done, that ation or motion is truly voluntary ; 1 
moreover thou canſt do any thing ſwiſter or ſlower,oftner or ſeldomer at thy pleaſure, theſe actions are o- 
bedient to thy will. av dαν: t | 
Natural moti- Finally,the Naturall motion is manifold,as a thing may divers waies be ſaid to be natural. There is one 
ons manifold, fimple naturall motion which is . dy Nature and the Elementary forme; with this mo- 
tion heavy things move downward, and li ngs upward. Secondly, all motions are called Naturatt 
which are oppoſed to violent motions; ſo the ns of the muſcles, th | . 
to be naturall, if they be poſed. Thirdly,all motions are aturall which are not Ani- 
mall, that is, voluntary: So Galen ſait pt => cp quoted, that the motion of the heart is not of 
the Soul, that is, of the will, but of Nature: che motion of the heart is of Nature, the motion gf 
the cheft, of the Soul. ** ä 0 ' "1 | 
So chat Galen in his 7.Book de uſupartium,delivering but two kindes of facultiet, the one Animall,the o- 
The reſolution ther Naturall, underſtandeth all that to he Naturall which is not Animall or volu Now we con- 
of the queſtion. clude, that the motion of the heart is Naturall in the third jon; that is, 2 — 
upon the will, or ſimply upon Nature; but upon the vitall faculty of the Soul which is Natural] : not up- 
on the will, becauſe we can neither ſtay it nor ſer it going again, neither ſlacken nor haſten ic at our plea- 
ſure : not fimply upon Nature, for in a body that is animated, that is, that bath a Soul, nothing moveth 
but the Soul, otherwiſe there ſhould be more formes then one, and more beginners of motion then one, 
which trueand folid — will not ſuffer.” This Soul is the Nature it ſelf of the Creature, which 
that it may preſerve the union the body and it ſelf, moveth the heart, concofteth in the Stomack. 
reboyleth in the Liver, and perfecteth the bloud in the Veins. When we ſay therefore that the motion of 
the heart is Naturall, we mean that it is froma Naturall faculty of the Soul which is not voluntary, 
And that this motionis Naturall,all the cauſes ofitdo evidently ſhew. 
Three imme: There be three immediate cauſes of the pulſe, the Efficient, the End os finall cauſe, and the Inftrument, 
diate cauſes of all Naturall. 3 ; 
| the pulſe, The Efficient cauſe is the vitall faculty, which imployeth it (elf wholly about the generation of ſpirits, 


The Efficient. which by keene motion are brought forth, for in the Diaſtole or dilatation it draweth bloud and 


Th 
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air. In the Syſtole or contraction it driveth out the ſpirits already made, and their excrements. 

The Final; The Finall cauſe (which you may call either the aſe or the neceſſity at your pleaſure, ) is three · ſoldzthe 
nouriſhment of the ſpirituous ſubſtance, which is kept in the left ventricle of the heart; the temperi 
moderating of it (for there was great danger, that becauſeof the continuall motion the heart ſhoul bee 
inflamed, unleſſe it had been ventilated with air as with a fan) and the expurgation of ſmoky or fumed 

| vapours. | | | ; © 

The Inſtru- The Inſtruments alſo of this motion are Naturall,not Animall. Galen calleth the Animall Inftruments, 

ment. the Muſcles and the Nerves : the heart is no muſcle, unleſſe we ſpeak abuſively, becauſe of the faſtneſſe and 

T ravrhe nerve colour ofhis fleſh: and for nervesthere are none that reach unto. his ventricles. There is indeed a ſmall 

res ntl of ſurcleor tendrill from the ſixt conjugeten that maketh the Recurrent, which is diſſeminated in the purſe 

the heart, and Bafis of the Heart, but the Heart eth in no need of it for his motion; for if this nerve be intercep- 
ted with a — which is the ſureſt way) h is originall which is eaſily perceived by the ſides of the wea- 
_ 2o0n; yet neve © is the heart moved as alſo the arteries,as in Dogs we have often made iment. 
Seting therefore all the cauſes of che hearts motion be Naturall, we may conclude that it ſelf is rall, 
| coming frem the —_ = m_ is not — | 8 

The 6ritobje- But that the truth of this coneluſion may more plainly appear, ſome objections muſt be anſwered, which 

Qion, ITY would breed ſcruple in the mindes of x pan that are not dei grounded in theſe ſecrets 
Ot Nature. | | X 

Anſwered;--.. Firſt therefore ſay ſome, all naturall motions are continuall,but the motion of the heart is interrupted 

| with a double reſt, one between each motion. Let us admit that one ſimple Naturall motion is continuall: 

1 3 * when there are two naturall motion and thoſe contrary, there muſt needs be a reſt between them. 
. 2 4 | Sccotidly, 


and 
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naturall motion compound : dut the motion of the heart is compound. lan- The ſecond. 
. —— ng double not ſimple; becauſe of two con — Anſwcred. 


motion ; neither of many motions in made one niotlon,ueone of ma- 
ny points, 


Lhirdlythey as ſtther bus wich Ariſtotle inde? Bock of bis Met 5b. Whmaibever is moved by 
use Ae ee which end when it hach — rer as' water being heated, . * ant 
by ic and it be cooked, it never gtoweth d 22005 the tame forme or force. | 
Wherdlane if heart be —— ie i moved that bed or contratted ; when there- 
tore it is rlalated, why ls ic c ITE it dilated again? Janſwer that a ayer 
that is true in a motion that is — * the mo of the heurt is from — 
faculty ob the Soul, which hach a naturall and — — of his own u erg -* 
vers f that natural ĩnſtinc moveth diverſty. For when the heurt is to be 
chat it may draw in cold air, em it is dilated or diſtended, is defiretb e 

the ſmoke and ſoot that by his heat are e vitall faculticof the Soul which: is ſenfible of 
his own wanth moveth the heart with divers motions according as the needs of the Soul do 

— — natural ficulty of 
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The Comrovaſas of the ſixe Bal IF, 


and tontracted, che Balis being drawn to che Myrye on, point, and the point to, 8 > ſo thad the 
becometh ſhorter io bis longitude, but is ſo anipliſied to bis nes, that his figure cometh — beare 
ricall,which is the glare of moſt capacity · Contrariwiſe, in the Syſtele thecuds of the * 
but the ſides fall and flag, as it were, and ſo the heart becometh longer, but — — TM. 
The vſeof- the Both theſe wotions are perſormed/by the hylp ot dhe fibres; fox thę right, ; 
fibres of the Baſis to the point, oontracti themſelves the gilatation. , The 4 
beat. tte licles, doe make the contraction; the obliqueſepve for retention, and make 
ſpale. Again, in the Diaſtole all the . thſkenziony 
— BY chinks or crannies as it were, but the ſemj-lunery. ade up che g 
CO — — membtanez are contracted, and then the {hc choſe.chinks and | 
tions, hen they were dilated and the Semi- lunar) being.comgted or Wriskled, leawg — Alanter — — 
; which the loud freely paſſeth forth, Moreover, the dijaration of the heart is heſarothe cun 
for air is firſt drawn im before the ſmony — — — —— mat 
ö 2 laſt, for 
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and the-Arteries;& the end alſo is the ſame, to wit,nutrition,temperation or qualification, & expurpation. 
Thirdly,the motion of the part and of the whole is all one; anda part ot that being moved which is . 
4 with the whole, the whole is moyed: as is ſeen in the ſtrings of inſtruments: but the Arterics and An 
heart are continuall together; wherefore if they be moved by the heart as is moſt evident, then will it follow 
neceſſarily that they ſhall both be moved together by the ſame motion. | 1 © 
Fourthly, unleſſe the heart and tie Arteries were together diſtended and together con trated; the heart Fourth: 
ſhould not be refrigerated in his dilatations, becauſe the Arteries being contracted there would follow an ; 
exclufion of the ſmoaky excrements into the leſt ventricle, and ſo the heart and che artery ſhould mutually 
ſtrive, and their motion be in vain. 
Fittly, it would follow that in the contraction the heart ſhould draw air from the dilated and diſten- Fife. 
ded arteries. For ſometimes the uſe of reſpiration being taken away, as in paſſions of the mother . 
the heart doth not draw air from the Lungs and the venall artery, becauſe then noair is drawn in by the 
mouth and the noſtrils, yet the heart moveth and the arteries beat. Now it moveth for the qeneration of 
vitall ſplrits, but this generation is not without the admiſtion of air: it-draweth therefore ait trom the ar- 
terles not contracted becauſe then are the excrements expelled, but from the arteries diſtended. But ĩt when 
the arteries are diſtended the heart be contracted, then the contracted heart ſhall draw trom the diſtended 
arterics, and ſo ſhall the motions of the heart become contrary. 
Sixtly,this faculty is incorporeall,communicating it {elf in a moment: wherefore at what time the heart Sixt. 
beginneth to dilate, it diſtendeth all the arteries, and ſo on the contrary. 
Finally, the pulſes which are in anger, ſorrow and other paſſions, doe ſufficiently ſhew that the heart Seventhly, 
and arteries are moved with the fame motion. For, if when the heart is dilated the arteries ſhould be con- 
tracted, then in anger the pul ſes ſhould be ſmall, in grief great; becauic in anger the heart is ſomewhat con- 
tracted and therefore the arterics ſhould be but a little dilated;Contrariwite,in griet the arteries ſhould be 
very much dilated becauſe the heart is ſtrongly: contracted:but how falſe this is, common experience will What deceived 
witneſſe. Let us therefore ſettle our ſelves in Galen: 1 determine, that the arteries are dilated and the former 
contracted when the heart is dilated and contracted. a Ferned men., 
ge ſtrudture of the veſſels of the heart, daceived thoſe learned men which hold the contrary opinion, 
together with the obſcure manner of the hearts motion. For there being in the Baſis of the 
heart four notable veſſels : the hollow vein, the axteriallivein, che venall artery, and the great ar- 
tery: they imayined that the heart in his Diaſtole did draw ſomething from thote tour veſſels, and in his 
Stole drive ſomething into them all;and that therefore in the Diaſtole of the heart they were all emptied 
that the hratt might be filled, and in the S ſtole of the heart they were all filled becauſe the heart is 
emptied, 23.7 ert 2210 * 1 
Beſide, they ſeeme to have been ignorant of the: efficiene cauſe of the motion of the heatt and the 
arteries. For they would have the heart and the arterics to be dilated, becauſe they ate filled with aire 


inſtance; 


L353 41th +4 , 


or bloud. But the truth is, that the arteries are not dilated becauſe they are filled, but becauſe they are di- ya therrurh | 


hated therefore are they filled: only the power and pulſative faculty which floweth from the heart diſten- is. 
deth the arteties, not the bloud contained:in them. For whether they be diſtended or contracted they re- 
main alwaies tull:of bloud : but if you ſhall think that they are diſtended becauſe they are filled, then will The arteries in 
it tollow chat at the ſame time they cannot be all diſtended; for how can that corporeall bloud bee nog trop 5 
carried in a moment from the heart to the arteries of the foot ? I will give you for illuſtration of bout 8 
this matter an elegant example. The ſmithes bellowes becauſe they are dilated are theretore filled 
with aire; and the cheſt becauſe it is diſtended by the aniinall faculty is preſently Mled; but prirſes, A ft example; 
Dagges and the hogges bladder, with which boyes often play themſelves, are diſtended becauſe — 2 
But we muſt carefully mark, that whereas there are four veſſels ofthe heart, only the arteries are filled The ſormer 
becauſe they are dilated: the other three are diſtended becauſe they are filled, jour fs fall becauſe: they diſtinction 
* areempticd; becauſe onely the arterics have the motion of Syſtole and Diaſtole from the faculty ofthe 22 ons 
heart, the othet: veſſels are immoveable. And this is the feaſon why when the heart is contracted, War ch fer 
he leſt ear is dilated, becauſe the ear is a kind of ſtore-houſe of air and bloud which ſuddenly ruſti car , gilated * 
ho it; from the which when the heart draweth bloud or air; it is of neceſſity that it ſhould contract ĩt when the heart 
felt. $2412 3 227: 1 | 21 310 | 1405 05 2 | is contracted. x 
Theſe things being determined, it will be eaſie to make ſatis faction to whatſoever is objected on the Satisfaction to 
contrary part; The authorities of Galen and Aviten are hot contrary to our determination, for they call the Nl 
the heart and the arteries divers movable bodies, whichiat the ſame time are moved with divers motions; cage 
for they are dilated and contracted at once and together by the ſame vitall: faculty. And I imagine that 
Galenand Avicen ſpake this againſt the ancients, who ſaid tliat onely the dilatation: way from the faculty, 
but the contraction from the Elementary forme and from the waight of their bodies. The reaſons are thus 
to be anſwered. The arteries are not diſtended becauſe they are filled but are filled becauſe they The reaſgng 
are diſtended, neither doe the arteries fall altogether when they are contracted but retaine ſtill their 2 
cavity ; and the plenty of the matter is more which iſſuetli from thetu; then that Which is re- 
2 into chem: the arteries therefore are not dilated by the influence of the matter which goeth out of 
heart. IIrur ofs od ! | | 18 7 „li n, | | | 
The ſecond argument is of no moment: for there is not the ſame reaſon of the heart and tlie ears there- The ſecond, 
of; for the ears expell nothing, but the arteries expell more at that time then they receive; beſide, the cars Wo, 
are dilatetl becauſe tliey are, filled, but the heart and arteries are rherefore.filled beeauſe they are dilaced : % W 


and chis did Hippeerates filent ly inſinuate where he ſaith, The heart is moved by his whole Naturezthat is, erde :cpu⁰ͥ 


by ie properipedley:hgys.the cars doe privately ſwell and fall again; that is, as they are filled or emptied of ded, 
air and bloud: | | tens ! 2 


ht 


e 
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de in To the third reaſon we thus make ſatisfaſtion z in other parts the attractive and expelling vertues are in · 
3 bred, but contraction and dilatation the arteries have by influence. 


The fourth. The fourth reaſon inſtanceth but in a light contraction, which is into 1 ,not into breadth; 


+ The laſt, Laſt of all, che laſt reaſon is againſt experience,for we have before proved that the breſt is beaten in the 
; 4 4 dilatation, the left ventricle being largely diſplayed. 


QUEST. VI. Ofthe generationof vital ſpirit, and by what wayes the bloud goeth out of the | 
right into the left ventricle of the heart. 


E have hitherto proved that the motion of the heart and the Arteries is one and that a - 
Of che vitall W325 tuall motion, conſiſting of a Syftole, a Diaſlole and double reſt, ariſing from a — pulſe 
ſpirits, nue faculty of the Soule reſiding in the heart, there aſſiſted by the ſtructure of the fibres and 


? thence deduced by influence or irradiation into all the arteries at one inſtant, not through the 
cavity but along their coats. Now becauſe all this curious — is wrought by Nature, on- 
ly for the generation of vitall ſpirits; it is more then requiſite that we ſtand what this ſpirit is, and 
how generated. We will not trouble you with many things bereabout, but thoſe we will infiſt upon ſhall 
not be triviall and ordinary, but hewne out of the deep quarries, unveiled from amongſt the moſt ſecret 
myſteries of Nature. That there is a vitall ſpiricin — creatures no man ever denyed. Hippocrates in his 
_ de Generat and de principiis firſt put us in minde of it, Galen hath a thouſand times inculcated the 

ame. 
All phyfttians The prince of the Arabian tribe Avicen hath ſer his ſeal unto it; and all the multitude of Greek and A. 
agree that rabian Phyſitians have added their ſuffrages. And amongf the later writers, though ſome have doubted 
there is a vitall concerning the Naturall and the Animall ſpirits, yet all with a joint conſent allow of the vitall. There is 
ſpirit, therefore a vitall ſpirit which is primarily ſeated in the leſt cave or den of the heart as it were in a _ 
work-houſezand from hence it is diffuſed by the arteries as by conduirs or pipes into the whole — F 
ſpirit cheriſheth the in-bred heat of every part,quickens it when it — whe,bringerth it forth when 


it lies hid, and being ſpent or waſted reſtoreth it again. 
The office o This ſpirit whileſt it ſhineth in his brightneſſe and on it {elf through all the Theater of the body, 
this ſpirit, as the Sunne over the earth, it bleſſeth all parts with joy and jolity and dies them with a Roſie co- 
lourʒbut on the contrary when it is retracted, intercepted or extinguiſhed, all things become horrid, wanne 
and pale, and finally doe utterly periſh. So wonderfull and almoſt ſo heavenly are the powers of the heart 
; and ſpirit, chat the divine Senier Hippocrates app! himſelf to the rude capacity of the people - 
Hi 7 Galen witneſſeth, hee ſticketh not often to doe) calleth it the Soule, that is, the chief inſtrument of 
= ule. 
_-_ The Soul of a man (ſaith he) is ſeated in the left ventricle and is nouriſhed not by meats ordrinks from 
the lower belly, but by a moſt pure and bright ſubſtance out of the ſeparation of the blond; as if he ſhould 
| ſay, it is creamed as it were off from the bloud,and by the heat of the heart rarified into an ztheriall conſi- 
Pax. ſence. For the Soul it ſelf being a deniſon of heaven (75 ye nai 495 iow, for we are alſo of his generation) 
The ſpirit is how could it be tyed to this houle of clay unlefle it were by the mediation of ſome middle Nature, par- 
- — ticipating (as neere as mortality will ſuffer) of the purity of the Soule and yet having his ori- 
foul and the cy — the body, that the Soule might have a nimble and agile inftrument to follow her ſud- 
body, n defignes. | 
, By the Soule therefore in this | was pag Hep" ws meaneth the vital ſpirit, whick is nouriſhed with pure 
and attenuated bloud, that is, reſtored; tor therein lyeth a myſtery : that the nouriſhment of the ſpirit is 
not, in all things,like the nouriſhment of the parts, but rather is an illumination, unition and eſtabliſhment 
of them, as we ſhal kear afterward. 6 
The uſes of The uſes of this vital ſpirit are according to his nature divine alſo, both within and without the heart. 
the vitall * In the heart to be the principal inſtrument of the functions of the heart; without the heart his uſe is dou- 
within = ble, one to be the ſubje& of the heat of the heart which we call Calor influens the influent heat, which it may 
= * — 7 = aire doth the light, and ſo exhibit it to the whole body;and the other to be the matter of the 
Calor influens, An Piri. ä # 
— This vital ſpirit hath a double matter, airy and ſanguine, for it is made (as Galen faith in his feventh 
double, Book deplecitis Hipp. & Platonis)of air and bloud mingled together. That it is made of air Hippocrates 
Aire, in Epidemiis when he faith ; Such as is the air ſuch are the ſpirits; a foggic and cloudyair a 
groſſe and duskiſh ſpirit:and again Hippocrates; The South winds dull the hearing, they are miſty and breed 
Bloud,  adiffolution of the ſpirits. The airy ce alone cannot contain within the the vital heat; It is 
How & when neceſſary therefore that there ſhould be an admiftion of thin and ſubtle bloud which ſhould reftraine the 
the air ĩs pte impetuous force of the air. And both theſe mart re they come unto the left ventricle of the heart 
pared, - ſtand in need of preparation. The air drawne in by the mouth and the noſe is prepared in the 
Lung his veſſels, and his whole ſoft, rare and ſpongie ſubſtance; and by a long delay doth acquire a qua- 


F 
: 
| 
i 
| 


a lity tamiliar to the in. bred ſpirit. This air thus prepared, is — 4 By the venall into 
— left ventricle; And this is che preparation ofthe air, theſe the paſſages by which it is co to the 
eart. | 
Hoy the Concerni 


: : ng the preparation of the bloud,in what place it is made and accompliſhed and b what waien 
—_ Pre itis derived into the left Ventricle,the Anatomiſts ds firive with implacable — 1 Lon read and 


4.opinions turned over many of the Monuments both of the Ancients and alſo of later Writers, and 1 findefour opi- 
The firſt and nions every one repugnant to another. 


trueſt of Galen. The firſt and the ancient is that af Galen. He thinketh, that the bloud is carried through the 
Hollow vein which with an open mouth gapeth imto the right ventricle of the Heart as into 2 


Ciſtern® 
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Ciſterñ ind is there boiled attenuated and ſuba ted, and then a part of it is ſent by the arteriall vein in- 
to the Lungs and diſtributed: into them for their nouriſhment, the remainder is carryed through the mid- 

dle partition, which like a wall ſevereth the two Ventricles aſunder, into the left, where it is by the in · brede 

vertue of the heart mingled with the aire and doth there acquire the form of a vitall ſpirit, aſſiſted partly 

by the in-bred ſpirit of the heart, partly by an exceeding heat and flame whereby it is wrought as in a 

Furnace into a more pure Elementary forme. This —_ of Galen which of all the reſt is moſt truc, ſome 

of later times have condemned. For they doe not think-it poſſible that in fo ſhort a time ſo great a quanti- 

ty of bloud as is ſufficient for the generation of vitall ſpirits for the uſe of the whole-body can ſweat 

through the wall of the heart into the left ventricle, there being no apparent and ſenſible paſſages, and the 

wall alſo being very thick and ſolid. 

Moreover they object, that if it ſhould be ſo, then the labour of the heart were vaine and idle, for why Objectionꝭ 
ſhould not the bloud and aire being thus attenuated repaſſe againe out of the left into the right, ſeeing” 
the ſame way is open for them, the ſame paſſages, and no valves or gates to hinder it? But theſe Objections 
are of leſſe weight then that they ſhould weaken the authority of ſo great an author ofour Art: And Ga- 

{en himſelfe foreſaw (in the 18. Chap. of his 3. Book De Facultatibus Naturalibus) that there would be ſome 

which would make their childiſh Objections. Wherefore in another place he thus elegantly explaineth him- G4/ers minde 
ſelf, Out of the right Ventricle that which is the thinneſt is drawn through the pores or paſſages of the ev x" by 
partition, whoſe utmoſt ends can hardly be perceived, becauſe after death all ſach yea all other paſſags 
that are not diſtended by the matter contained in them, doe fall together, But that it is this way tranſ- 

mitted hence it is manifeſt, becauſe Nature nevet endeavoureth any thing raſhly or in vain, but there are 

certain dens in the fence or partition, deep boſomes very many which grow narrow to their outlet, b 

which the bloud may freely and with a large ſtream ĩſſue out of one ventricle into another, But the cauſe 

why this bloud doth not return again out of the left into the right fide, may be well referred to the pecu- 

liar force and vertue of the heart. | þ 

Theleft ventricle draws this bloud and retaineth it by an in-bred propriety aud for a while enjoyeth 
it, and then thruſteth it forth into the Tunnels of the arteries. 8o the bloud which either hath ſiveat 
through the coats of the veins, or is powred forth at their mouthes into the ſubſtance ofeach part, retur- 
neth not into the veins again, becauſe it is retained and received into the ſubſtance of the part. The truth of 
this opinion, albeit it be clear of it ſelf, yet itwill be better manifeſted unto us after we have taken 
knowledge of other mens conceits and diſcuſſed them to the full. | 

The ſecond opinion therefore is that of Columbus. That the bloud indeed is attenuated and prepared in he had £ 
the right Ventricle of the heart, but is carried into the left Ventricle by other paſſages and not through pinion — 
the pores of the Fence or partition. And what need we ſeek for ſo ſmall and ſecret ports, when it hath an o- lm 
pen channell, the arteriall vein, which (ſaith he) carrieth all che bloud out of the right ventricle into the ' 
Lungs, where a part of it is diſtributed for theirnouriſhment,the reſt is returned into the venall ar: cry and 
from it together with the air into the left ventricle; and this opinion of his he ſtrengthneth with two rea- 
ſons. Thearteriall vein (faith he) is greater then was neceſſary for the nonriſhment of the Lungs, it is 
therefore like that it was deſtinated alſo for the conveyance ot the bloud of the generation ot the vitall ſpi- 
rits. His other reaſon is this: there is alwaies'in the venall artery thin and arteriall bloud; this bloud ĩs re- 
ceived not from the left ventricle, for the three-torked Membranes will not ſuffer it; therefore from the 
vein of the Lungs. | . | 

Theſe things are very probable and cloaked with the vail of truth, yet not to be admitted for currant. The anſwer 
For whereas he ſaith the vein ofthe Lungs is larger then their ſmall body ſtands in need of, we urterly de- to Columbus 
ny it. For the rare, laxe and ſpongy ſubſtance of the Lungs is eaſily diſſipated, it fis alſo continually mo- Fug 1 
ved, and by reaſon of the neighbourhood of the heart is eaſily inflamed; whence comes a huge expence of * 
the threefold nouriſhment;but where there aregreat goings out, there alſo had necd be great commings in: a 
now the bloud could not come plentitully in but by a wide veſſel], therefore the eff. lf of the Lungs was 
of neceſſity very ample and large. Beſides ſaith Galen, Nature made this viiſell large, that low much was a- Lb. 6. de uſu 
bated in the nouriſhment of the Lungs by the veſſels thickneſſe, ſo much might be recompenced in his am- Pep. 10. 
plitude and largeneſſe. 

To the ſecond reaſon we may anſwer thus: The bloud that is found in the venall artery is a portion To the econ; 
of the vitall ſpirits and arteriall bloud which the heart poured fourth into the ſubſtance ot the Lungs: tor 
all life being from the heart and the vitall ſpirit, and no d:rivations of veſſels from the great artery unto 
the Lungs; it is likely yea neceſſary that vicall ipirits ſnould be conveyed to the Lungs by the venall ar- 
tery,neither is there any reaſon they ſhould object the oppoſition of the three forked Membranes; tor there 
are but two in the orifice of this veſſel], becauſe it behooveth not that it ſhould be pertectly cloſed up. 
Happily they may object the contrary motions and the mixture of ſmoaky vapour with the ſpirits, but 
they attribute very little to the wonderfull providence ot Nature, and are ignorant what the divers 
appetites and attract ions of particular parts can doe. The veins of the meſentery doe together and 
at once diſtribute Chylus and bloud : Milk paſſeth ſometimes out of the breſt all along the trunk Pure milk g- 
of the hollow vein, yet is not mingled with the bloud, but paſſeth out by urine pure and tinccre; and ,,jgedby | 
as we ſhall-by and by prove, the matter and quitture of thoſe we call Empyici is purged by the left ven. urine, 
tricle of the heart and ſo through the arteries into the kidneys and the bladder, yet is not the vitall 
1 ſtained with this filthineſſe if all things be in good order with the patient: and ſo much for Co- 

mbus. | 

The third opinion is that of Jebn Botallus the French Kings Phyſitlan, who boaſteth that he found a paſ- be third opis 
age open which no man ever knew, out ofthe right deaf ear into the left, by which he imagincth that the nion of Bot- 
loud prepared in the right ventricle paſſeth into the left. This he faith is very evident in Calves arid o- lu. 

er young creatures, but in men and creatures that are grown, it is not ſo open. | | 

This opinion of Botallus having no reaſon to eſtabliſh it, LC it ſelfe; for if Nature * Confures; 

. Dada this 


An obje&ion, 
Anſwes, 


— 
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this paſſage for this uſe, to transſuſe the bloud from the right venticle unto the leſt ; then ſhoulditbe ma- 
nifeſt in all creatures in all times of their lite,yea the creature growing large and the naturall heat dail 
increaſinꝑ, the paſſage alſo ſhould grow more maniteſt as whereof there is every day greater uſe. But Batallyr 
confeſſeth it is not found in Oxen nor creatures of any growth. 

Beſide, this paſſage is in the orifice of the hollow vein, how therfore ſhould the attenuated bloud flow back 
from the ri — ventricle unto the vein, ſering there are three valves open without, and ſhut within, which 
doc admit the bloud indeed into the right ventricle, but will not ſuffer it to flow back into the hollow 
Botallus ber yein? this good honeſt man was ignorant of the uſe of his paſſage, which Galen accurately deſcribeth firſt of 
8 —— all men in is golden 8 the uſe of the parts, : 
ger. we. My ſelfe have ſeen this paſſage very often with the other arteriall pipe, but they ſerve only for the Infant 
found, before it be borne, becauſe his like and nouriſhment is much unlike to that it is afterwards, and therefore af. 

ter the birth the paſſage is altogether ſhut ; and the pipe ſo dryed up that a man would deny that ever any 
ſuch thing was; the uſe of this palage and pipe we have at large deſcribed above, and thither do wetran(- 
mit the Reader that is not ſatisfied concerning them, | | 
The fourth - The laſt opinion of the preparation ofthe bloud, is that of Vimwe a Phy/itianof Poytou, who ſet out a 
piaton of /{- very elegant book of the ſpleen. He is of opinion that the arteriall bloud is concocted, attenuated and 
mu. prepared in the ſpleen, and thence conveyed into the great artery and ſo tothe left ventricle ot the heart, 
where byan admirable and myſtical] work of Nature it is mixed with the aire already * che 
A ſubrle di- Lungs. I muſt needs confeſſe that the opinion of V mus pleaſed me wondrous well, both for t novelty of 
puration, the conceit, as for that he handled the matter with great ſubtilty of argument, and deep diſcourſe; 
but becauſe he leaneth upon unſound foundations to eſtabliſh a new doctrine, which doe ſhadow the 
brightneſſe of _ Art of Anatom, it will not be amiſſe to recall the principall points of it to the touch- 
ſtone in this place. 

Firſt of all, he thinketh that the bloud cannot paſſe ont of the right ventricle into the left by the fence 
or partition, becauſc 1 he) if this way were not ſufficient in a tender Infant in whom the veſſels are 
more laxe and the ſubſtance of the wall more rare and thin, and wherein there is leſſe diſſipation or waſt 
of ſpirit ; then ſurely ic will much leſſe ſuffice in an older man: but this way is not ſufficient in the Infant, 
ſo that nature provided another; to wit, two arteries, which are carried from the Navell to his crurall 
arteries. Therefore in a grown man it 15 neceſſary there ſhould be other more open paſſages. | 

Anſwer ts An argument truely moſt ſubtle, but moſt falſe and ſtuffed with erroar : For in the Infant, the bloud 
V tmus, doth not ſweat through from the right ventricle to the left, becauſe there is no generation of vitall ſpi- 
rits in the ventricles ot the heart; but the Infant draweth the mothers ſpirit by the umbilicall arteries, 
which is diffuſed into all the ſtreames of the great artery. The Lungs are not nouriſhed with pure and thin 
* but _ * unto — — by the hollow —_ ——— from that _ _ to the ve- 
nall artery there is a clear paſſage, and a conſpicuous pipe from the great artery to the arteriall vein 
whoſe interpoſition the veſſels of the heart in the — are m_— * 
The opinion therefore of /lmus is fal ſe, becauſe in the Infant there is no ſhop of the ſpirits, neither doth the 
orifice of the hollow vein pour out bloud into the right ventricle of the heart; for that, as Galen ſaith in the 
15.Chapter of his 6.Book de «x partium, the Lungs in an infant are red, denſe and immovable, and are nou- 
riſhed with thick and groſſe bloud. 

Secondly, the membranes placed in the orifice of the great artery (which he calleth not well three-forked, 
for the valves of the hollow vein and the venall artery only are three-forked, the reſt are ſemicircular) he 
doth not imagine are made to that end that they ſhould prohibit bloud for going out of the great 
into the heart; becauſe while the Infant was in the wombe, they hindred not the arteriall bloud from en- 

Nabing gos tring into the left ventricle of the heart, But here Vimus offendeth at the ſtone at which he ſtumbled before, 

eh intochelln- for nothing floweth into the yentricles of the Infants beart by his four orifices. Not bloud by the hollow 

fants heart out vein, for what need is there of his attenuation, when the Infants Lungs are nouriſhed with thick bloud? 

ol any of the Not air by the venall 2 for che Infant breatheth not in the womb. Not arteriall bloud by the 

9 Aorta or great artery, for this labour were vain, becauſe ina moment it ſhould be thraft back into the 
ſame Aorta again: adde to this that there ſhould have been no need of that arteriall canale or pi 
going from the great artery to the arteriall vein,unknown to thee Vim as I ſee, and almoſt to all Ana- 
tomiſts. 

vumu opinion. Thirdly, whileſt Vlmus aſſenteth to Betallus, and faſhioneth to himſelf a peculiar uſe of that hole or 

paſſage, he walloweth in the ſame puddle with him and deſerveth the fame reproofe Bata had. In 
conſuting of Columbus he is moſt ſubtle, at length he bringeth 10 the birth his witty conceit which he 
travelled with, and after many ſharp throws and pinches is delivered of it. To wit, that in the ſpleen the 
artcriall bloud is prepared, becauſe the ſpleen is made as it were of a woof and web of veins 1 


arteries 
inexplicably woven together: it 5 "YT : 
6 y woven together: that when it is 2 it is ſucked} away by the arteries and 


carried into the trunk ot the great artery, and ſo into the left ventricle of the Heart: Bur there be indeed 
1 many obſtacles which will hinder this ready paſſage if we will but ſtay a while and follow the ſtreame a 
ittle. 


Firſt of all, in the orifice of the great artery there are three membranes ſhut without againſt it, ſo that 

| by them the arteriall bloud cannot paſſe : This our very eies teach us, and befide our great Di&ator,in his 
— Book de Corde, hath in direct words delivered the ſame. Dimus I know alſo will deny this uſe of the 
— valves, and yet I know alſo he will not ſay that Nature formed them in vain. 1 {ay then, that if 
they doe not altogether interclude or hinder the egreſſe and regreſſe of the bloud ; yet as he himſelfe 

is conſtrained to confeſſe, they break and ſtay the abundant and violent influence of the ſame; 

which if 'they doe, then cannot the whole matter of the vitall ſpirits bee brought from the 

ſpleen by the great artery unto the left ventricle of the heart ; be 


+ cauſe ſeeing the generation of 
che ſpirits muſt be ſudden and abundant, their matter alſo had need to be miniftred* with a full 


ſtream 


\ 
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ſtreame, and not drop or (lip by degrees into the heart. Furthermore, in the ſtructure of the heart this is 
one point of Natures excellent work - manſhĩp, that ic draweth by one veſſell, and cxpelleth by another. It 
draweth bloud by the hollow - vein, the ſame it expelleth by the arteriall vein; it draweth aire by the ve- 
nall artery which it mingleth wich the bloud, and expelleth the vitall ſpirit into the great artery; but if * 
by the great artery it ſhould draw the matter of the ſpirits, and almoſt in the ſame moment ſhoald expell 8 
the ſpirit into the ſame great artery again, chere would be a mixture of choſe juices, & in the arteries would 
there alſo be perpetuall two contrary motions, one of the bloud aſcending from the ſpleen to the heart, 
another of the arteriall bloud deſcending from the heart to the ſpleen, which as we admit may be ſome- 
times in criticall eyacuations and in notable Maſtcr-prizes of Nature, ſo we deny it to be perpetuall ; but 
the generation of ſpirits is r | Pop” 
e 


Vimus will object, that the venall Artery leadeth air unto tlie heart, and ſhutteth alſo out into the Lungs Obje&ions f 


ſmoaky vapoursʒ together with ſome portion of bloud : but we anſwer, that there is not the like reaſon of Anſwer. 
air __ of bloud! Air by reaſon of his ſubtility and fineneſſe can Saffe through the bloud and the coats, 
which bloud cannot do. | | * h | 

Moreover, if the Arteriall bloud be prepared in the Spleen,and not in theright ventricle of the heart as 4n argument. 
Galen thought, hy doth the Hollow vein into the heart with ſo wide a mouth ? Was it onely for 
nouriſhment of the Lungs ? No verily, for the orifice of the Hollow vein is much larger then the orifice of 
the arteriall vein, as Galen ſaith in his 3. Book and 15. Chapter De facult. Natural. Was it for the nouriſhment 
of the heart? Nothing leſſe. For the heart hath a peculiar vein, called the Crown vein by which it is nou- 
riſhed ; therefore that patent orifice of the Hollow vein at the right ventricle of the heart, was ordained to 
caſt in the ſeed of the ſpirits into the womb of the heart, whence they are forced and ſent out into the 
little world of the body. Finally, from hencę I gather, that the Spleen was not ordained for the prepa- Why the ſpleen 
ration of the Vitall ſpirits, becauſe the Spleen is very ſubje&to obſtruqtions, not by reaſon of his veſſels cannot pre- 
which are very ample and large, nor by reaſon of kis Parenchyma or fleſh which is rare and ſpoitgie, and pare the bloud 
therefore by reaſon of the fæculent and muddie humour contained in it: but how ſhall it ſerve for tlie ex- Th the heart. 

tion of the droſſe of the bloud and for the preparation alſo of the ſame bloud ? We therefore con- — oogeluſi 

dul chat the bloud is prepared inthe right Ventricle of the Heart and thence is derived into the left by 
the holes and nooks of the partition w 5 494 ene | | | 


F 


' QUEST. VII. Whether the Matteror . Quitture of bee ber recalled Empyici may be | | 
purged by the left Ventricle of the Heart ad the: Arterier,and boy it is purged t 


by the Urine, by the Siedge and by Apoſtemation,, © © 


che Langs, the matter of which is powred out into the cavity of the Cheft, and 
there is kept and floweth up and down, ſo that wich the impurity of it the Lungs are as it 


by the mouth, by the Urine,by the Siedge and by Apoſtemation. The upward excretion is by a proper may be purged 
motion of the Cheſt, calling That which is hoiſome with a ſtrong contention out at the mouth. This is Tale 


familiar to Nature, and the way which we alwales deſire Natureſhould take, for it is by places naturally b. 


ter that yeeldeth not to the concuſſion of the cheſt, or becauſe of a weakneſſe of the Muſcles: then Na- 
ture is 15 wiſe and ꝓrovident that ſhe aprncty another paſſage, findeth out ſome other way by which ſhe 


Mul 2 way by the Urine is proved by daily experience, and even now whileſt I am wri- Adainſtancey | 
ting theſe thin 


ſt 3.Galn.lib.h, ds locks fe Cap.. Comment. ad Apboriſ.75, ſec. l. We may addeto theſe if ic were necdtull, \ 

Aces Palit, eſues,an many ole W eee e e 

in his Comment ry upon Hippoer | Coaciry It is wenden ( faith he) that tture or purulem matter ſbeuld flow 

2 frem the — above the Midriffe intothe belly, that is inte the gutt. Fourthly, this matter is purg 
emation( 


Apoſtem -01 
parts and doe there upp And againe in Coacis, T hoſe 4- ' 
movie, are all of them pre- "4 
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Which way is 
beſt, 


The way of 
apoſtemation 


when good. 


By the womb, 


How the mat- 


- the woos: apy it bringeth leaſt labour or travell to the frame © 


Thus many waies therefore are numbred by Hippocrates, by which the urulent matter of the Cheſt 
is by Nature evacuated, firſt by the mouth, ſecondly by the kidneys, thirdly by the guts, and laſtly by 
Apoſtemation or abſceſſe. The tirſt is ſateſt and therefore * to be deſited, next that which is 

Nature, that is to the due diſpoſition 
y : only it is troubleſome, becauſe it is painfull, as being — 4 with a Strangury, 
et not that continuall, but catching as it were and by turnes. That which is by the guts is the work 
of all, for it breaketh or diſſolveth the Faculties of the ſtomack, as well of Appetite as of Conco- 
ion, and of the guts alſo with his noiſome ſtench, and beſide by the acrimony aud ill quality of 
the matter, cauſeth an incurable bloudy Flix. But that evacuation, which is by apoſtemation is 
profitabſe, if ſo be it fall into the lower parts, both becauſe is is farre removed from the firſt diſ- 
caſed part, and alſo becauſe that kind of excretion (is as the Phyfitians ſaiy, Elos ms mi, conves 
nient kinde of eyacuation, and proportionable both to Nature and to the diſeaſe. For a lawfull apoſte« 
mation ought neither to be —1— nor f t, that is, neither ought part of the matter flow to the place 
of Apoſtemation, but all; nor all take away upward but downward only; for to aicend is againſt the 
nature of the humour, and argueth alwaies a gadding quality therein, Aritezs in his book de Morbis Chro- 
nicis addeth, that in women ſometi by the womb. Thus 


ot the 


metimes this purulent matter of the Cheſt cometh aw 

we have declared all the manners of . — — — the e of _—_— umours out of the 

cavity of the Cheſt, but by what wayes an es Naturederiveth them as it belo to a higher con- 
er to know, and when it is known — mop ws 


ws a 4 
pyici is purged, _y by the ſharp artery or weazon is manifeſt enough, for when the Cheſt is dilated the Lungy are 


Kidneys. 
Erafiftrarus his 
opinion, 


Strange paſſa- 
hich na- . P 
| nat wee are which dream of certain ſecret meatus or 


Anſwer te 
the objeARions Wh 


What the paſ- 
fages are, 


Objc&ions, 


Anſwer ie 


the heart, and ſointa the hollow vein, and thence by the emulgent into the 


© away, 
inks he 


found a neerer and more . K — ric deicribeth a ſmall bi 
pierceth the midriffe, and joyneth it ſelſe with the fatty vein 

called Adipeſa and the emulgent. Le pg — matter by the veins I do not altogether gain 
mouthes open not into the cheſt, neither are 

ight ſack ſo thick and feculent a matter, and 


paſſages yea even ſubſtances are open, 
and without, | g 
True it is, that the body is ſo open; for we know ( as ſaith Hippocyates in his 2. Book de Morbis E- 
pidemiis, and the 55, Aphoriſ. ſect. 7.) That nature maketh way for Apoſtemations, even through the bones ; the 
dropfie water h out ofthe capacity of the 4bdemen into the guts, and fon into the wayes of 
the urine, the urine is tranſeolated through thefleſh of the kidneys, the ſted through the ſubſtance of the 
teſticles, the flegmatick humours ot the joints ſometimes are drawn into the guts, ſometimes in a ſlimy 
ſpittle they are avoided out of the mouth by unions of quick-filver. All theſe things I ſay we admit, but 
d wee ſeek ſuch: infenfible for this expurgation of purulent matter, when there 
be many very patent and cafie to bee perceived? but what are they ? us heare Galen chalking 
them out unto. ns, in his 4. chap. and 6. Book de lecis fed. This queſtien ( faith he) doth not 4 
little trouble Eraſiſtrat us mn, who think, that there is nothing contained in the afteries', but oneh 
ſpirits 5 but ti an it is of no difficulty, becauſe we underſtand that the venal artery of the Lungs can lead ſo much of the 
 purulent matter of an impoſhanation as it receivetb-into the left ventricle of the heart, to be thence conveyed into the kidneys 
by the greet Artery, His meaning therfore is, that the ſubſtance- ofthe Lungs doth ſuck up the pus or matter 
and deliver it unto the v artery, that, unto the left ventriele of the heart, the heart wato the trunk of 
the great artery, and that, unto the kidneys, and ſo to the bladder by the ureters. And before Galens time Di- 
cles acknowledged the fame way of expurgation, bo | 
But let us heare now the exclamations of ſome new Writers againſt Galen. How. may it bee 
( fay they) that ſo noyſome, purulent and m—_—_ a humour can be purged through the left ventri- 
cle of the heart, the ſhop and work-houſe of the vital ſpicita,and chrough the arterics and. ſtore-houſes of 
the ſame ſpiries,without great danger unto the all not the ſpirits which of thelr own nature 
moſt pure, be infected and tainted in that ? For if but a malignant vapour or poiſonous aire 
breath from a bone, or any veſſell up unto the heart, ſtraight we are overtaken with a fainting or ſwoun- 
ding. Why therefore ſhall not an and noiſome quitture or pus gotten into the very it ſelf 
doe at leaſt ſa much? But we know nature to be ſo'wiſe and provident that ſhe uſeth not to 


move her excretions. but by that are ſafe and available : h 
ana pe ** vi es are now who will call the heart and the 


cible to lead away ſuch faeulencies? Theſe and ſuch like objections 
e who doe not allow of the paſſages aligned by Galen. But they doe not remember thi it 
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is one thing to be done critically, and another ching to he done ſymptomatically; one thing to be done 
by force and contention of Nature, another by force and contamacy of the — one thing to be done 
by a another thing by a diſeaſe: and finally, one thing by a ſtrong and vigorous, another thing by 
a weak and feeble — | | | 
If this tranſſuſion of the purulent matter be criticall and theſpirits ſtrong, then is this paſſage by the 
heart without any to the patieut, for natute cetaineth and preſerveth the ſpirits and avoideth on- 
ly that which is hurtſull. But if the ſtrength be ſeeble, then doth the patientdye in the very cxpurgation; A miſtaking of 
and if you cut him up when he is dead, you ſhall finde the leſt ventricle of the heart full of purulent mat- 28238 
ter; which deceiveth — people, who cry out that his heart was apoſfumated. R AROAIER 
Finally, beſide the authority of Galen, in his Commentary In Coacgs prænotionc s, and Anatomicall demons 
tration, I will add for confirmation of chis point two Hiſtories. The firſt Hñollerius reporteth where he treat- Two Hiftorics 
eth of the heat of theurine. A certain woman( faith he) with intolerable torment did make a purulent wa- Heller. = 
ter, aſter the fourth month ſhe dyed and was opened? there were found in her heart two ſtones, with ma- 
ny ſmall Apoſtumations, the Kidneys and all the wayes ofthe urine being ſound. Wherefore this purulent 
matter was purged by the great artery. | 
Of the other Hiftory Laurentius, one of our truſty guides in this travel, im a witneſs. An honeſt Citizen Laxtewin; 
of Monyelier in Frimce was fick or indiſpoſed wich a hypochondriack melancholy for3.ycers,and the diſcaſe 
ſharp, for at an acute Ague overtook him and hedyed, but a whole month before his death 


twice in a day lightly he was troubled with a light fwounding or fainting with ſome little heat of his u- 
rin, and an defire of making water, hut aſter he Had avoided a thin, red and ſtinking urine, he 
preſently to himſelf. | 


After he was dead and opened, we found the whole cavity al moſt of his cheſt filled with that thin, red and 
ſented humor and the like we foutid alfo the left ventricle of his heart to be full of, which, 
faith;-Lawentixs, when I ſaw and wondered ar; rn pics in Galen before quoted came into my 

and inthe preſence of ſome maſters in 9 Te many young ſtadiencs in phyſick, I gpen- 
ed, the cauſe of his frequent defeftions and uncon A to bo referred to the tranſtu 
fion of the virulent matter chrough the left ventricle of the heart and the artecies; which my opinion they 
all applanded; becauſe the humour containett in the cheſt and the urine that he avoided in his deſections 
or ſwounds, were both of a colour, ſubſtance and favour. And thus much to redeem Galen from the unjuſt 
imputation — 8 him by ſome, other wiſe not un learned, but in this not ſo conſiderate as I think they 
oughtto have | 2 


1 
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QUEST. VIII. Ofthe Temgerdment, nouriſhment, Subſtance and Fleſhof the Heart. 


Oncerningrhe Temperament of the heart, che Phyſitlans are at great ſtrife among themſel ves. A- Of the tempe⸗ 
— ym ee che heart of his pin. 7—— was cold. becauſe liis greateſt part con- rament — 
fiſteth of ſuch 1 17 are naturally cold, as immoveable fibres, four great veſſels which ace ſper- hear. 
* maticall parts and without bloud and cold; and that it is hot by accident only, by reaſon of 
che Der end ipirits contained in it and his perpetual! motion. . 
is opinii Averrhiet his followers ftrengt hen wich theſe reaſons: Firſt, becauſe the fich of the Aerbeerthat 


1 1 15 a NN with ſolid, chick and cold bloud. 9 * at the Baſis — 1 heart is 
of che Heart w hi nobl there groweth a great quantity of fat, whoſe «ficient cauſe The ...c. 
(Kath Glen Is cold. Laftly,berauſe it ta the Barehouſe of blend: now blotd (lach Hippocrates in his Te Hd. 


Eookt'de Core!) © is nathr ally cold, for as ſoon & it is aut of theveins it caketh. But to the firſt argument wee an- The chitd. 
| | iel 5 1 parts of the heart, but the fleſh : and therefore Ariſto- Anſwer to the 


th and Galen pull it a fleftty yiſcw or bowell; Hippocrates 8 tiaſcle, To the ſecond, that the fat growth f- 
not in the vert cles, nor 47 the fleſh of cb br but otily about his Membrane, which in reſpett ot his To the ſecond. 
fleſh is but a cold part: Natures finall cauſe, that was to keep the heart from torriſy ing, overcame 


all the reſt, which thing in nature is not unuſuall. To the third we an wer: that there are two ſorts of bloud, To the third. 
all, another arteriall, the yenall indeed is leſyhorbut the arteriall bloud is exceeding hot. Now the 
heart is theſhop or work-houſe of arteriall not of venall bloud. 


receiveth bis heat from the heart, the bowels is by neture the butteſt. The reaſon is, the heart is the ſotin- 40. 


Lurigs 3 here che vitall ſpirſts the loweſt gf all others are made. Finally, here is the hearth and the fire 


parts thed, Experience. : 
into the heart of a Beaſt ſodainly opened. the heat of it 
ſemine | ebm ſolid of all fleſh, becauſe it is ingendered of moſt hot bloud, 
Ave the parching power of an excxeding great heat. But ſome will ſay that the ſpi- How the fpirtis 
he 


” —— 


of three parts 


net 
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not hotter then that part that ingendereth the ſpirits,” That this may be, Galen giveth an inſtance in milk; 
milke in his whole bſtance is either cold or temperate, but his fatty and buttery part is hotter then the 
whole body of the milk ; ſo the heart is hot in his whole ſubſtance, but the ſpirituall part of the heatt is 
hotter then the whole heart, and from that part have their ſpirits their intenſe heat: and thus much of the 
bemoiſt Active qualitics of the heart.Now for the p vethere is as great diffention. Auicen de Temperamen. and Galen in 
1 On his ſecond Book de Tenper. Cap. 3. and 12. and in his 3. Book de Aliment. facultatibus ſay it is dry, and his fleſh 
Ana Home. is hard and ſolid; now it is a iure rule, Ibat whatſoever i hard to ſeelto in a mate that alſo is dry - On the 
other {ide Averrboes will have it moiſt, becauſe life conſiſteth in heat and moiſture, but the heart is the be- 
ginning of life and the ſhop of moiſture. Galen in the laſt chapter of his firſt book de Temperamentis, callech 
it a bloudy bowell, therefore moiſt, and iu the ſame Chapter, It ix 6 little leſs dry then the nin, thereſbre 
Reſolution, moiſter then the skin. 1 anſwer, it is true that the heart is moiſtare to feel to then the kin. But Galen 
wn when he ſaith it is dry, compareth it not to the skin but to the parts, for ſo his words are, The fleſp of the heart 
is ſo much dryer then the fleſb of the ſpleen or kidneys,4 it is harder: And fo much of the Temperament of the 
heart. | | 1.29 £2280; 1 61 
Concerning his nouriſhment, Galen in his firſt Book de «ſu part pon, and the 7+ de Adminiſt. Anatomicis,ſaith 
How — it is nouriſhed with venall and thick bloud; many of the latter writers ſay ãt is nouriſhed with the thin 
nom” ploud contained in his ventricles. On Galens ſide, that is on the truths, are theſereaſons.. It is a Catholick 
principle, Every thing is preſerved and refreſbed with his like. The fleſh of the heart is hard, thick and ſolid; 
ſuch therefore muſt be his nouriſhment: beſide there is a.notable vein called Corenaria or the Crown 
vein, which compaſſeth a round the Baſis of the heart, and ſendeth forth branches into all his ſubſtance 
but Nature uſeth not to doe any thing raſhlyorin vain , it ſerveth therefore for his nourjiſhmene ; ; 
An argument Ocular inſpection proveth it which no reaſon can convincs. The hranches of the coronary vein aremore and 
from ocular more conipicuous on the left tide of the heart tien on the right, becauſe the hicker part vyanteth the more 
inſpection. nouriſhment. But the adverſaries ſay that the outward part is only nouriſh with this vein, the inwatd 
Arguments for with the bloud contained in the ventricles: for ſay they; this vein is too little, to nouriſh the whole eam 
be other ſid | . ſet > - | 
ne other nde. being a very hot member and in perpetuall motion; beſide the vein looſeth it ſelf in the ſaperſſcies of the 
heart and paſſeth not into the ventricles. But for the narrowneſs of the vein I cannot perceive it is {@ 
Anſwered, ſmall as they talk of; and for this motion it is true, yet there are many thing that temper bo on the out« 
fide it is covered almoſt with fat, and compaſſed with a watery. humour, and within it hati — 
moiſture whereby though it be not nouriſhed yet it is warn and kept from drying and flaming; 
boyling hot water keeps a veſſell on the fire from burning. whereas they ſay the branches of the co- 
ronary vein paſs not into the ventricles; I anſwer, that neither are the veſſels diſperſed into the inner 
ſubſtance of the muſcles and the bones. Hippecrates ſaith , That fleſh draweth from the next veſſels, If you 
A re concilia- would fain reconcile the new writers to Galen, you may lay : That haply a inward parts - the heart 
tion, are nouriſhed with the bloud contained in the ventricles but not yet attenuated, for why ſhouldthe inward 
parts be nouriſhed with rarified bloud and the outward with eraſꝭ and thick, ſeeing the nature of the in- 
ward fleſh and outward is all one? and ſo much of the nouriſhment of the heart. at + | 
Of the * Now for the ſubſtance and fleſh of it, ſome ſay it is muſculous, but that we have anſwered before in the 
— — deſcription , briefly thus: Hippocrates in his Book de Corde calleth it a 888 : again It it moved 
Whether it be by a locall motion and ſo are none of the other Bowels, as the Liver, 5 8 1 5 729 ec: but all, 
a Muſcle. Muſcles are ſo moved. Moreover, the fleſhof the Bowels is ſimple and a t the Ih. of the heart 
Tharitis. not: ſo but woven with threds and fibres like that of the Muſcles, therefore it is a Muſele. Galen on, the 
That it is not. contrary will have it no Muſcle, for that Muſcles have ſimple fibres but the heart manifold, the Muſcles 
have but one and that a ſimple motion, for they bow or ſtretch forth, lift up or pul down; hut the heart 
hath divers yea contrary motions: and this is a very V argument whick yet ſome ſeck to over 
throw : becauſe ſay they, there be many Muſcles which hath divers kinds of fibres, and al ſodivers yea and 
Anſwet of _ contrary motions;as the Peforal Muſcles, which hath divers fibres and moveth x eng not upward and 
ſome to Galen! downward onely but forward alſo; and the Muſcle called Treu which moyes the ſhoulder blade not, 
argument. only upward and dowhward, but backwardalſo; and therefore the variety of his fibres and the diyerimy 
of his motions doe not exempt him from the number of Muſcles. nary; a ON lle 
Anſwer for I anſwer for Galen. Thoſe two Muſcles above named have indeed divers motions, but not from the ſame, 
Gulent, part; but from divers parts of the Muſcle ; for they have divers originals or beginnings. The-Trapeſius a- 
riſeth from the back part or now! of the head and from the rack bones of the back; by the former part / it 
moveth upward, and downward by the latter. The petorallalfo hath divers beginnings, for it aris. 
ſeth from the Throat and from the whole breſt bone; wherefore theſe Muſcles do not pull > n Wich the 
ſame part wherewith they lift up, but the heart is dilated and contracted in the ſame part 1 is not 
therefore a like reaſon ot their motions. The like may be ſaid of their fibres; for the fibres of thoſe ab oye, 
named Muſcles though they be of more kinds then one yet are they diſtin&; the fibres of the heart are wo- 
ven together and confounded that no art or induſtry can part them. The fibres of the Muſcles are divert in 
their divers parts, but thoſe of the heart are all in ęyery ſmall part of the heart. AS: 3M: cont 
Avicen for Ga- Moreover, the taſt of the heart and the Muſcles is not one, faith Galen in the 8. Chapter of his 7, Bogk 
leone weak He rp or wag Anatom. Avicen faith the Muſcles are weary, the heart never: yet this ſcerbeth to be 
wgametts fſoundreaſon, becauſe the midriffe which is a very ſtrong Muſcle moveth perpetually: but Auicen 
Another hath another reaſon for Galens opinion of more force, which is this. The Heart is no Muſcle becauſe, 
ſronger. his motion is not voluntary, for we can neither foreſlow nor haſten, neither ſtay nor ſtir up his motion as 
The concluſ- we may the motion of the midriffe and of all the other Muſcles, We conclude therefore wich Galen that the 
on with Galen, Heart is no Muſcle, but either an affuſion of þlond, which Ery/iftratws called Parenchymaz or ſome peculiar 
Anſwer to fleſh. How Hippocratesis to be underſtood we have ſaid before,to wit, abuſively; it is muſculous becauſe it 
Hippocrates is ob oy fibrous, but not a Muſcle · But it will be objected it is moved with Tocall motions, therefore it is 
awharitys. - a Muſcle, 2 RY . ee u e ee ; 
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I anſwer, that by the ſame reaſon ſhould the womb be a Muſcle, for we have ſhewed how that is mo- To the firſt 
ved even locally ſometimes, as when it cloſeth in conception,or is dilated in the birth : and the guts have *©®ſ0n. 
a locall motion called motas periſtalticus,which no man will ſay is a voluntary motion or that therefore they 
are muſcles, p | 

To the other argument we ſay chat the fleſh of the heart though it be fibrous yet it is ample, becauſe the +; l 
fibres are of the ſame ſubſtance with the fleſh of ir as the fibres of the ſtomach, the mins and the guts; W 
but the fibres of the Muſcles are particles of nerves and tendons mach unlike their fleſh : and this indeed 
is Galens anſwer in his 2. Book de temperament 4; yet we affirm that the fibres ofthe heart are ſtronger and 
harder then the reſt of his fleſh, which maketh it ſtrong and better able te indure his perpetuall la- 
bour, | 

But why is the fleſh of the heart more fibrous then that of the Liver or Kidneys? Galen anſwers, The fibres Why the fleſh 
of the heart are mail for neceſſary uſes of tration, retention and expulſtorybythe right it draweth in the Diaſtole or dilatati- of che heart is 
on, bythe oblique it retainetb, and by the tranſverſe it expelleth in the Syſtole or Contraction. — 
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QUEST. IX. Whether the heart will bear an apo ſtumation, ſolution of continuity or 
any grievous diſeaſe. 


e laſt queſtion concerning the heart ſhall be wherher it will bear any notable diſcaſe or no. 
WI Hippocrates faith (in his Book de mob) The heart is ſo ſolid and denje that it is nut offended with 
any hann, and therefore it cannot be tainted with any diſeaſe. Ariſtotle. The heart can bear no Authorities 
W heavy or grievous diſeaſe becauſe it is the originall 7 . Apbrodiſzus. In the heart can no diſeaſe conſiſt, thar the heart 
for the patient will dye before the diſeaſe appeure. tus. Any diſeaſe of the heart bringeth death head- 6a bear a 
long upon man. Plin. Only this of «ll the bowels is not wearied with diſeaſes, nenher indureth it the grievous pu- — 1 
niſhments of this liſe; and if it chante to be offended preſent death inſueth. Vet how repugnant this is to expe> Aale. 
rience many Hiftories doe bear witneſſe. Galen (in his 2. Bock de placiti) reported that a {acrificed Beaſt Aphrodiſeus. 
did walk after his heart was out, and in his ſeventh Book de Adminiſtra. Anatom. hee maketh mention ot einen; 
one Marullus the ſon of a maker of Enterludes, who lived after his heart was laid bare even from the purſe or _ — 01d 11. 
fericardium, and( in his 4. Book de loci aſſechi,) if a man be wounded in the heart, and the wound pierce not — ne 
into the ventricles bur tay in the fleſh, he may live a day and a night. Benevenins writerh that hee bath ſeen he — 
many Apoſtemationsin the heart. We told you a tory even now out of Hoſerius of a woman who had two , 
ſtones and many Apoſtemations found in her heart. | 
Mathias Cornax Phyſitian to the Emperour Maximilian ſaith, that he diſſected a Bookſeller, and found 
his heart more then half rotted a way. Tbemas 4 Veiga writeth, that there was a red Deere found, in whoſe | b 
heart was ſticking an old peece of an Arrow wherewith he had been long before wounded in hunting. Bur How theſe are 
vou ſhall — — together, if you ſay the heart will bear all afflictions, but not long; or that it ay ceconci- 
is ſubje& to all kinds of diſeaſes, but will bear none grievous. For example, the heart will iuffer all kinds 
of diſtemper, but if any diſtemper be immoderare or notable the partie preſently dies, ſo ſaith Galen in Galen interyres 
his fift book De Locis Aﬀetis, Death follows the immoderate diſtemper of the Heart. When Galen faith, in the ted. 
fiſt Chapter of his firſt Book De Locis Aﬀettis, That the heart will bear no Apoſtemations, he underſtand» | | 
eth ſuch an apoſtemation as comes by the permutation of an inflammation. For the Creature will dye Anſwers to th 
betore the mation will ſuppurate or grow to quitture. Say that the Apoftemarions found by Beve- examples. 
nius, Hallerius and Matthew Cornaxwere Flegmatick; or ſay, that rare things do not belong to Artzor wich 
Averrboes, as in Nature, ſo in diſeaſes we oftentimes find monſters. That a creature can walk and cry when 
his heart is out, I beleeve well ſo long as the ſpirits laſt in his body which it received from the heart, when 
they fail he preſently dyeth. | 
Andreas Laurentim maketh mention of a ſtrange accident which happened in rhe Court of Fratce, Gui - A ſtrange floty 
chardize a Noble Knight and Ambaſſador for the Duke of Florence being in good healch and walking wich 2 * re 
other Noble men, and talking not ſeriouſſy but at randon, preſently fell ſtone dead, never breathing and „ 
his pul ie never moving. Many told the King, ſome ſaid he was dead, fome that hee was but faln into an Franer. 
Apoplexy or a Falling ſickneſſe, and that there was hope of his recovery; The King (faith Laurem ius) 
commanded me to take care of him; when I came, I found the man ſtark dead, and avouched that the fault 
was not in his Brain but in his Heart. The next day his was opened, and wee found his heart ſo 
ſwelled that it took up almoſt his Cheſt; when we opened the Ventricles, there iſſued out three or foure 
ound of bloud, and the Orifice of the great Vein was broken, and all the forked Membranes torn, 
t the Oriflce of the great Artery was fo dilated that a man might have thruſt in his arm. So that I 
— , chat all the Flood- gates being looſened, ſo great a quantity of bloud iffued into the Ven- 
tricles that there was no roome for the dilatation or contraction; whereupon hee fell ſodainly dead; 
yet is it a great wonder how without any outward cauſe of a ſtroke, or fall, or vociferation, or anger, fo 
great a veſſell ſhould be broken. It may be he was poiſoned, for the Italians they ſay are wonderous 
cunning, and in the Contention of Nature that dilaceration hapned, 
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QUEST. x. Of the Nature of Reſpiration,and what are the Cauſes of it. 


ND thus much of the proper motion of the Heart, what cauſes it hath, what manner motion 
iris, what power or faculty moveth the Arteries, when and as the Heart is moved; or after 
2 and otherwiſe: How and where the vitall ſpirits are generated and their immediate matter 
prepared, what is the temperament of the heart, ho it is nouriſhed, what his ſtructure is, and 
how many the parts of his ſubſtance are with their uſe and funRions : Finally, how able to 
bear and endure affe&s and diſeaſes. The reſolutions of which queſtions, though they doe not properly 
pertain unto Anatomy all of them; yet doe they ſo depend one upon another as that it ſeemeth necei- 
{ary that he that would know one ſhould alſo know all; notwithſtanding in'our treating of them we haye 
very often reſtrained our Diſcourſe and contained it within ſuch limits as are not far diſtant from Diſſecti- 
on it ſelt. ; | | un 
Of Spiration. It remaineth now, that we fhould a little ſtand __ another motion in our bodies, and the Inſtrument 
thereof which Nature hath ordained to be ſerviceable to this motion of the heart, and that is Spiration or 
breathing · For the Heart being exceeding hot and therefore a part of great expenee, needed a conti- 
Why neceſſary. nuall ſupply of nouriſhment for the ſpirits,and of ventilation for himſelf, For Hippocrates ſaith in his 
Book De Natura pueri, Calidum emne frigide moderato nutritur & fovetur : That which is hot is nouriſhed and 
cheriſhed by that which is moderately cold: which ſentence Galen in his Book de aſy — thus ele- 
gantly expoundeth; Even as (faith he) a flame ſhut up in a ſtrait roome and not ventilated with the air, 
wm. dimmer and dimmer till it be extinguiſhed, ſo our naturall heat if it want cold to temper it growes 
faint and waſted away to utter confuſion. For it is like a flame moved both wayes, upward, dounward, 
inward and outward ; upward and outward,becauſe it is light as being of a fiery and airy nature; down- 
ward and inward in reſpect of his nouriſhment ; either of theſe motipns it they be hindered, the heat ei- 
ther decayeth or is extinguiſhed ; it decayeth for want of nouriſhment becauſe it cannot be moved down. 
ward and inward,lIt is ſtrang led and extinguiſhed when it cannot be moved upward and outward, and {a 
refrigerated. -* : | 5 
Whether air ar Wherefore, the ſpiration or breathing of cold is very neceſſary for the preſervation of naturall heat; but 
wa fe Sue what ſhall this cold be? Surely either air or water: air is more neceſſary in perſected and bloudy creas 
— tures, firſt becauſe it ſooner followeth the diſtention of the breſt and ſo the dilation of the Lungs, and fil- 
* leth all that is dilated to keep out vacuĩity; ſecondly, it cooleth ſooner, as better diſtributing his parts in- 
to every ſecret corner of the heart: finally, it is better expirated or breathed out then water, though it be 
not more eaſily drawn in. Air then is the beſt cooler for the heart, and that muſt be brought unto lx by 
breathing: now this ſpiration or breathing is double, inſenſible and ſenſible; Inſenſible ſpiration Hip- 
Tranſpiration Pocrates and Galen call properly darroù, and the Latins Perſpiration and Tranſpiratian. The other and ſen- 
and Reſpirati- ſible breathing is called av=-n, that is, Keſpi ration. Tranſpiration is by the ſecret pores of the skin, Re- 
on. ſpiration by the mouth and the noſe, Thoſe creatures whoſe heat is weak and faint doe live onely by 
Peri piration, ſo all that are without bloud or which we call Inſeca of certain; diviſions they have about 
their necks or bellies; ſo the Infant in the Womb tran ſpireth only but doth not reipire, and many 
Fits of the No- women in fits of the Mother (the naturall heat of their hearts being diſſolved by a poiſonous breath ari- 
ther. ſing trom putrefied ſeed) do live a while in trances only by Tranſpiration. But thoſe creatures whoſe heat 
is neerer to the nature ot flame, by Tranſpiration only cannot be tempered. Wherefore ſuch heat needeth 
a farther help to waft more air unto it, and that is done only by Reſpiration. \ br: A. 
The parts of This Reſpiration cherefore hath two parts, In piration and piration; Inſpiration is the drawing in 
Reſpiration. of the air, Expiration the breathing it out, Inſpiration is like the Diaſtole of the heart, Expiration like the 


A brief enu- 9 
meration of the 
difficulties a- 
bout the moti- 
on of the heart. 


Syſtole, 1 
Whether Na. This Reſpiras ion whether it be Naturall or Animall hath troubled the heads of Schollers a great while, 
— * or Ani. and would alſo now trouble ours if we ſhould muſter together all the reaſons which are brought on both 


ſides; yet becauſe the queſtion is worthy the deciſion we will briefly as we can reſolve it with your pati - 
Not Animall, ence. The arguments to prove it not to be Animall or voluntary are. Firſt, becauſe voluntary actions 
The reaſons, are from election: but men aſleep (when yet there is reſpiration) have no election, no will, becauſe ſleep is 
| a reſt or ceſſation of all Animall actions. Hence it is that Galen calleth the Caros a ſleepy diſeaſe, Privationem 
Animalitatis,a privation of all the animall Faculties; yet in that diſeaſe the Reſpiration is free: as likewiſe 
in the Apoplexy which is a reſolution or Palfie of the whole body. Now where is no ſenſe remaining,can 
there then remain any voluntary motion? yet we ſec Reſpiration remaineth. 
Again, to be voluntary and perpetuall are contrarics;tor voluntary actions doe all breed wearineſſe, but 
Reſpiration breeds not earineſſe in the motion, but if the motion be any whit checked or ſtayed, that ſtay 
or check breeds wearineſſe: Finally when the Reſpiration is vitiated we apply remedies unto the region of 
That it is A» the brain, which is the original of voluntary motion. On the contrary, the great argument to prove it tobe 
nimall. voluntary is, that when we can breath we will and when we will we can ſtay our breath: ſo as many have 
8 thus voluntarily ended their dayes, I mean by ſtay ing their own breath. Galen in his ſecond Book De Motu 
Hiſtories, Muſculorum telle th of a Barbarian ſervant, who being throughly angered purpoſed to lay violent hands up- 
on h imſelſ, he threw himſelf therefore upon the ground, and held his breath a long time remaining un- 
moved, at length turning himſelt a little he breathed out his life. 
C. Licinius Macer a Pretorian Citizen of Rome, being accuſed far oppreſſion by exactions, whileſt the 
Judges were giving ſentence ſhut up his own mouth, and covering it with his Handkerchief retained 
is breath till he fell down dead, | | 
Coma the brother of one Maximus a Captain of Out- laws, when he was asked concerning the ſtrength 
and cnterpriſes of the Fugitives, gathered his ſtrength together, covered his head, and falling upon his 
Tae held his breath till he dyed even in the hands of thoſe that guarded him and before the face of the 
u ges. | Cate 
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Cato Micenſis,when his ſon had taken away his ſword, he perſwaded his ſervants to give ic him again, ſay ing 
he would keep ĩt for his defence, not to murther himſelf there with. For, ſaith be, If I lifted to die, I could eaſily 
hold my breath to — that turn. Beſides, N faith in his third ſection of the ſecond Book Epidemion , 
that the cure of con tinuall yawning which Phyfltians call oſciration, is long breathing: and Ariſtophanes in 
Plato his Ompoſio, being troubled with a hiccock,Ititreated Eriximachw the Phyfician to tell out his tale for How to cure 
him, That will I, ſaith be, and in the mean time bold your breath ſomne good while and your biccok, will ceaſe, and then you yawning and 
ſball take my tum t T have taken yours: We may then retain our breath when and how long !we will, and the Hiccock, 
therefore it is a voluntary action. For the inſtrumerits d. be. breath are all Animall, as the intercoſtal 
muſcles, the midriffe which is alfo a Maſcle,and the nerves. Finally, if the Brain be offended as in a phren- 
ſie, then is the Reſpiration offended. 
We ſee here two oppoſite opinions, both which we cannot maintain unleſſe they will either of them re- A reconciliati- 
mit ſornewhat'andyeeld a little either to other, and then it will not be hard to reconcile them after this on of tuo ad- 
manner. Some actions are purely and ſimply Naturall,as Concoction, Nutrition, &c. Some partly volunta- ee o Pinions, 
ry, as ſpeech and walking. Some mixt, that is, partly Naturall, partly Animall, as the avoiding of water 
and excrements, as Gelex faith in the — of his 6. Book de Locis aſſectis, and in the 6. Chapter of 
his ſecond Book de mt h miſculorian be likeneth Reſpiration to theſe. Reſpiration therefore is a mixt action, Reſpiration a 
y Naturall and that in reſpett of the finall cauſe and of neceſſity, partly Animall in reſpect of the in- Mixt action. 
ments of it, the muſcles. 4 
Thoſe that are ſtrangled doe not breath becauſe they cannot Animally ; the nerves and muſcles being : inſtances 
intercepted with the rope. Hyſtericall women that are troubled with the mother doe not breath, becauſe 
they cannot naturally: for there is no uſe of reſpiration,norno neceſlity urging it although the inſtru- 3 
ments be at liberty; and Nature hath here very wiſely ordained that Alchough this action were abſo- ways was 
lucely neceſſary and fo naturall for the preſervation of life; yet there ſhould alſo be in ic ſome command of reſp] — 
— — it is often very profitable to ſtay the breath and often to thruſt it out with extraordinary ſhould be parts 
Violence. y voluntary. 
If we be to give ve ry diligent ear to any thing, if to paſſe —— = unſavoury and noiſome places, if 
we fall or be thrown into water, it is very nett that we ſhould be able to contain our breath: on the 
contrary to blow up any thing, to wind a horn or ſound a trumpet, to blew the fire or ſuch like; it is very 
profitable that we ſhould be able to breath with extraordinary violence. Now in a word we will ſatisfie 
the arguments on both fides 5 and to the firſt in the firſt place. 
They fa men Reſpire when they ſleep, but in there ĩs no uſe of election or will. I an- _ 
ſwer ther 1 a double will as Sraliger ſaith , One 1 elettion proper to ment and men «wake, the other Willis double; 
in? , and this is in men — 4 in brute beeſts. The motion of reſpiration when we ſleep is by | 
r are all the Ani ties idle in ſleep, or extinguiſhed in the Charos, Epilepſie and Apo- 
* but in ſleep they are emitted as Galen ſaith, not intermitted ( for even the muſcles have a motion ; 
which we call Tonicion motum, a rigid motion, eſpeclally the two ſphintter muſcles) and in the diſcaſes they A Ten. 
are depraved. 
The reaſon why we are not weatied with continnall reſpiration, is becauſe there is continuall uſe and 
— of it, although it cannot be denied that even reſpiration being conſtrained wearicth the creature 


from 
lit 


On the contrary, they that affirm this reſpiration to be meerly voluntary, alleadge that we are able 
to ſtay it when we will and to move it when we will; to which Tanſwer : That is properly and abſo- 
lutely a volunt ary action which may be ſtayed at our pleaſure when it is doing, and againe done when 
« is ſtayed; but reſpiration is no ſuch action: ſor if the Reſp iration be altogether ſtayed, as in thoſe whoſe 
Hiſtories are above mentioned, then is the creatures life extinguiſhed and the reſpiration cannot again be 
moved. And for the two arguments that Reſpiration is by Animall inftruments, and that in a phrenfic 
which is a diſeaſt᷑ of the brain, the reſpiration is vitiated.I anſwer, that they prove indeed that in reſpirati- 
on there is ſomewhat voluntary, but doe not prove that there is no naturall. We therefore do de · The determi- 
termine that Reſpiration is a mixt action, and to it doe concur both principles joined together, the Brain at. 
and the Heart, the Animall and the Naturall faculties. 
To conclude this Chapter and diſcourſe of Reſpiration; the pulſe and reſpiration we ſee are two di- How the pulſe 
ſin motions, yet ſo neer of kin as men doe not ordinarily obſerye the differences between them: we will 1 
therefore in a word tell you wherein they differ, and wherein — 


*- 


ree. 
Jag agree in that, that they both ſerve one faculty, that is che Val ; for they were both ordained on- 

Jr e heart which is the ſeat of the vitall faculty. Moreover, they have both one finall cauſe a three- 

fold neceſſity z of Nutrition, Contemperation and Expurgation : nouriſhment of the ſpicits, contemper- 

ing of the heat, and [purging of ſmoaky vapours. Thirdly, they agree in the condition of their motions, for 

both of them conſiſt of a Syſtole and a Diaſtole, and a'double reft between them: but in theſe things they 

differ. That t he pulſe is a Natural! motion, continuall no: inter rupted, and without all power of the will, 

Reſpirarion is free, and ceaſeth ſome whiles at our pleaſure ;liceffcient cauſe of the pulſe is only Nature, 

2 Nature and the Soul together; che inſtruments of the pulſe are the heart and the arteries, 

ok Reſpiration the Muſcles: the pulſe is from the heart, Reſpiration not from the heart but for the 

heart. Finally, the heart beateth five times for one motion of Reſpiration. 

Laſtly,whether is the pulſe or Reſpiration more neceſſary or more noble? More noble ſurely is the Whether is 
pulſe, becauſe his inſtrument the heart is more noble, his effect the vitall ſpirit is more noble chen the air; more _— 
and the end is better then that which ſerverh for the end: but Reſpiration was made for the preſervation e gag. 
of the — now for their neceſſity there needeth a diftin&tion There is one pulſe of the heart and ano- ien 
ther of the arteries, the pulſe of the heart is more neceſſary for life then Reſpiration, but the particular pul· 
ſation of the arteries is lefſe neceſſary then Reſpiration ; for though the arteries be bound or intercepted 
thecreaturedyeth not preſently, but if the Reſpiration be ſtopped he is preſently excinguiſhed. | 
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QUEST. XI. Of the Temperament andmat ion of the Lungs. 


Of what tem- 
per the Lungs & 
are; 
Thar they are 36« 
cald. 


Reaſons. 


FF Oncerning the Temperament of the Lungs, there is queſtion among the Maſters of our Art. Some 
223 hold chem in the active qualities to be cold, others to be hot. Thoſe that would have them cold 
Po give theſe reaſons for their aſſertion. | 
PR Firſt, becauſe their whole frame and ſtructure conſiſteth of ſpermaticall,that is cold parts: theſe 
are, the griſtly artery,thearteciall vein, and the venall artery. | 23 
Secondly, becauſe they are made to refrigerate the heart, u herefore they are called the Fanne of the heart, 
Thirdly, becauſe they are ſubject to cold diſeaſes, as obſtructions, ſhortneſs of wind, difficulty ofbreath- 
ing, and knottines called Tubercula. | - | 
Fourthly, becauſe they abound with flegmatick and cold humors, which is diſcerned by that wee 
tough up, | 
Laſliy chey alleadge an aut hority and a reaſon out of Hippocrates; the authority, for that he ſaith," The 
Lungs are of their own nature cold, and are farther cooled by inſpiration, Hippocrates ground out of which they 
draw this argument is where he ſaith in his Book de Alimentis, The 'Lungs doe draw a nouriſhment contrary to 
A rota their boch n here as all other parts draw that which is like to them. From whence they reaſon thus. The 
drawn from draw unto themſelves bloud attenuated in the right ventricle of the heart and are therewith nouriſhed, 
Hippocrates. That bloud being very hot, their ſubſtance (if Hippocrates ſaid true, who is ſaid never to deceive any man, 
Anſwer to the Hor never to have been deceived himſelfe) muſt needs be cold. But theſe arguments may thus bee an- 
arguments, ſwered. 


To the firſt, the veſſels are not the ſubſtance of the Lungs but the fleſh; which is made of a hot and frothy 
bloud. 0 | | 
To theſecond, that they ares prog and cool the heart not by their own Temperament, but becauſe 
they draw and contain outward air, which is alwayes colder then the heart though it be never ſo ſoul- 
try hot. | t, * 1482 71 19 20 yay 9 
To the chird, that their veſſels becauſe they are many and diverſly implicated are ſubject to obſtruftions, 
but their fleſh which is their true ſubſtance is ſubject to inflammations and hot affects. | 
Whence the To the fourth that the aboundance of flegm which we cough up, is not generated by the native 'temyer 
flegmcometh of the Lungs,but falleth continually from the head which is the receptacle of cold excrements into the 
that we cough Lungs; ſo ſaith Hippocrates, Many Catarrhes or Rheumes fall into the upper venter,that is theCheſt. The lower 
5 it becom: Part al ſo, as the Romach and the Hypochendria, doe fend up plentiful vapors which Wehe with the conti- 
meth white, nuall motion doe mix with the foreſaid humor and thence cometh the whiteneſs. And as for Hippocrates au- 
thority it may be anſwered that he compareth the temper of the Lungs with the temper ot the Heart, and 
then indeed they are cold,as alſo theair of a hot- boulg is cold in reſpect of the heart: 
Hippocrates ex- In the other place we ſay that Hippocrates ſpeaketh of the air inſpirated or breathed in, not of bloud;and 
pounded and fo that place proveth that the Lungs are hot rather then cold, becanſe they draw air which is cold and con · 
retorted, trary to their body which is hot.But the truth is, that the contrariety he ſpeaketh of in that place is rather 
a contrariety in motion; as if he ſhould ſay, other parts draw a nouriſhment like unto themſelves from an 
inward ſtore houſe which is in the liver the very utmoſt parts of the body;but contrariwiſe the lunga draw 
the nouriſhment of the ſpirits, that is, the air by the outward parts, that is, the noſe and the mouth, into the 
inward,that is, the heart. Although Tam not ignorant that Galen interpreteth thoſe words other wiſe 
6 which ſhall not be neceſſary to make mention of in this place. 536 936 3 | 
hot. lt ſermeth therefore that the Lungs are not cold;which yet will better appear if we can prove them to be 
3. arguments. hot. Three arguments we will be contented withzone from their ſubſtance, another from their nouriſhment, 
anda third from their uſe, Their ſubſtance is fleſhy,ſoft and ſpongy, made as it were of theftoth that ari- 
ſeth ot the hot bloud in the boiling; therefore not cold Again, they are nouriſhed with thin bloud heated 
and attenuated in the right weoks of the heart, which ſeemeth to have beene made eſpecially fof the 
A notable» Jungs fake. Laſtly, their uſe is to prepare air for the generation of the vitall, that is, the hotteſt ſpirit ; they 
doubt put. muſt therefore behor. Thus Phy ſitians reaſon on ether fide, I will only here put a doubt, reſerving the de- 
termination toanother place. | 0011 i; 1 
The Rheume falleth out of the head, part into the Lungs and part into the ſtomach; Nature in both 
places worketh upon it. The ſtomach boileth ĩt again agtenuateth it if it be thick, and of ſome part of it 
maketh gocd bloud; the reſt it avoideth into the guts where another uſe is made of it; and if the 
— of the ſtomach bee languide and weak fo that it cannot ſufficiently mitigateit, wee then help 
ature. | 
Why the TheLungs quite contrary doe thicken that part which falleth into them and that necſſarily or elſe it 
Rheume ;muſt could never be avoided ; for it muſt be a ſolid body that the air muſt litt up before it in our coughing: be- 
be ny cauſe there is no paſfage for it downward appointed by Nature, and theretore it. is that thin and tubrile 
" * — Rheume makerh a dry cough becauſe the air is not able to intercept ĩt, but it rricklerh down the ſides of the 
** - weazonMtill provokin but in vain becauſe it hath not a compacted body which air might in- 
Whence dry till provoking us to cough, but in vain becauſe it pa y air mig | 
coughs come, tercept till by time ir be ripencd, that is, grow thick and then it is brought up; or it of it ſelf it doe not 
thicken we thicken it by Art. We may therefore juſtly wonder at this contrary work of Nature; ſurely 
coldneſs in the Lungs cannot thicken it, it being ſo neer to the fountain of heat, nor the air which is the 
moiſteſt of all Elements cannot dry it.:befides that, the Lungs are of themſel ves very moiſt as we fhall prove 
by and by. Again, f heat in the Lungs doe thicken ĩt, why ſhould it not thicken it alſo in the Romach?/ but 
A myſtery of we ſee that cold ſtomachs doe only make thick and viſcid flegmm. | i % 
nh Truly hereunder lyeth a great myſtery worthy of another place to be diſcuſſed in, to which therefore we 
Thar the will refer it and proceed to the ſecond qualities of the Lungs, and enquire whether they be moiſt or dry. It 
Lungs are dr. may ſcem they are dry, becauſe their paſſages doe alwayes remain open and never fall togerher, * 


Authority. 


QUEST-11) The Controverſies of the fixt Book, _ * 


ij an argument of their hardnefle and dryneſſe. in, Galen ſaith (in his 4. Book de uſa partium) they are Argumems, 
nouriſhed with cholerick bloud, but cholerick bloud is dry. Laſtly, Hippocrates ſaith the Lungs are the 
ſear ot drought ;.. for he appointeth two places ofdrought; the ſtomach and the Lungs, concerning which, 
is that notable edict of — 1 (in Epidemizs) The way to appeaſe and ſatisſie thirſt is to drink cold wa- 
ter and to breath in cold air. Theſe arguments we will firſt anſwer, before we determine the con- 


10 the firſt we anſwer, that if the openneſſe of their es argues their drineſſe, then ſhould the brain Anſwered, 
alſo be dry whoſe ventricles are al wayes open and doe not fall together in the ſtrongeſt concuſſions or mo- 
tions of the head, as in ſneezing and firs of the Epilepſie or falling fickneſſe. As therefore the brain is harder in 
the ends of the ventricles thereof ( in which Anatomiſts call that part the Callous body as we ſhall 
hear hereafter) ; So the Lung where it compaſſeth the veſſell is fomewhat harder: or ſay rather, that the 
ſtifneſſe and hardneſſe of the branches of the ſharp and rough Artery doe hold it out and keep the paſſages 
in a kind of diſtention. | | | 
To the ſecond we anſwer, that Galen by bilious or Cholerick bloud meaneth thin ?and attenuated ,,,,, expounz 
bloud laboured in the right ventricle of the heart, whithno man will ſay is dry but rather aboundantly ded. p 
moiſt, as being mingled with air the moiſteſt as we ſaid of al Elements, To the laſt we anſwer, that the lungs 
indeed if they be torrified are the ſeat of drought, becauſe 25 up the moiſture of the heart and the parts 
adjoining ; but if they be naturally diſpoſed they are no of Troughe. It remaineth therefore that 
the Lungs are not dry, and then they muſt needs be moiſt ; which yet further to prove we want not. argu- 
ments beyond all exception. Firſt, becauſe they are ſoft ; for as hardneſſe is a ſure note of drineſſe 
ſo is ſoftneſſe of moiſture , but the ſubſtance of the Lungs is ſoft and lax, of which the very touch is a ,, to 
ſufficient witneſſe. Befides Galen authority is plainly for it, where he ſaith in 4. Bock de uſu part ium, The fleſt — the lunge 
E "—_ ſaſt indeed and laxe , but nothing to the ſubſtance of the Lungs which is the ſofteſt j the | looſeſt and the moiſt, 
pole 12 9 allen 1220 | | 
Avicen interpoſeth ſaying, That the fleſh of the [Lungs ie mt ſoft of bis owne nature but by accident or event, be- Avicens con- 
cauſe theylye ſteeped and drunken as it were in the moiſture which falleth from the head, therefore he faith © 
they are not aft hut malid; vrhich if it were ſo, then would they be dryer in thoſe bodies that have dry , 
and moreover would in all other bodies Become drier, as the — which falleth from the head is W 2 
exhauſted and dryed up,both which are contrary to all experience. We therefore conclude that the Lungs | F 
are naturally moift,and by. ſo much moiſter then the liver by how much they are ſoſter. And thus much of | 
the temperament ofthe Lungs;now followerh their motion. | Th 
Concerning which I find three opinionszone of Ariſtotle, another of Averrboes, the third of Galen and The derermi- 


motion from the heart on this mariner. The heat of the heart being increaſed, with a kind — 
the Lungs and then air entneth for the avoiding of vacuity and emptineſſe that ĩnfeſt f 
e colder air ſetleth the boiling of the heat, as we ſee cold water being powred to boil- 
h it ʒ as therefore in the diffufion of the heat the Lungs are dilated, ſo the heat reſiding, : 
are contradterl and the air expreſſed or driven out. Averrhoes joineth {5 far with Ariſtotle Averrhier,  * 
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48's Fiz. moved by an - ene their own, for where-are their Fi- The Lip , 

e Sch ot Filaments or. firings; ſor that purpoſe ?: Neither by the favtlty of Pulſation not moved byỹ 
which ariſeth from the Heart by which the —— 1 by th ty of Pulſation 


oontracted they are empty and fall. Galen eſtabliſheth this his opinion with this Gation, 
maineth immoveable: whic 


ing experi If . , "1 nimall faculty. 
* 8 7 — ”Y * 8 con F if. Cheſt be 1 h u ® 
may get in * beco i d ch 10 2 


r the alt being gotten into the void and dent or conſe- 
empty ſpace taketh away the neceſſity of th jon ef the“. hic i To avoid vacuity as wee have quence, 
laid: but if the Cheſt be ſound it is of ne that it being diſtended the Lungs alſo ſhould be dilated for &#/n reaſon, 
avoiding of that yacuity. And whereas Averrboes objocteth that there is no violent motion perpetuall, and Anſwer to 
* NT of abi .— be — if it — — the motion of the Cheſt. 1 anſwer, that 4e rhoe 

| very abſurd, tor every motion is not violent which is moved after anothers motion, for by 1 
dat reaſon the bones alſo ſhould be moved with a violent motion. But why are not the Lungs Wearted wick . the lang] 
their perpetuall motion? I anſwer becauſe they are almoſt inſenſible. 


weary, met 
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23 
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QUEST. XII. bat kind of motion the Cough i, and whether am part of the drink, fall into the Lungs. 


hat the Cough proceedeth from the affection of almoſt all the parts of the Cheſt, as the Pleura, 
2 Ane e pa! 22 11 hat parts ars 
he m, the Lungs writłt xfiel veſſels, the midriffe, and ſometimes the Intercoſtal mu- — 
e {cles alſo, it is more then maniſeſt; For in both the kindes of the Pleuriſies, the true coug hing. 
— and the baſtard, the Peripneumonia or inflammation of the Lungs, the _ or difficulty of 
athing, the ulcer of the Lungs called Pthoezthe Dropfie * the midriffe is preſſed upward: in al theſe 
e 
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That the cough] igy the Patient is troubled with a continuall cough. But now to what faculty we ſhould refer this cough- 
1 be oe inęz chat is a great controverſie. It may be thought it is Animall and voluntary, becauſe the cough is no- 
cult. thing elſe but a ſtrong eMation or breathing forth. Now this efflation is done by the help of all the muſcles 
which contract the Cheſt. Fare rm | 
Galen alſo in bis ſecond Book de cauſis hmptumatum ſpeaking of ſneez ing, coughing and vomiting, con- 
cludeth that vomiting is a ſymptome of the naturall faculty, and coughing of the Animall. Others there 
That jtis from be which think ir to be an action ofthe naturall faculty, becauſe it is a concuſſive motion and is done by 
= _ the endeavour ot Nature, to exclude that which is offenſive unto her;now all Concuſſive motions are Natu- 
n rall. Far all the parts of the body of their own naturall conftitution have every one their on Fehl. ;, 
Concu/jiens when they are ſhaken for — of any thing which offends them: ſuch is the concuſſion 
of the brain in ſternutation or ſneczing, of the ſlomach in the hiecock, of the bladder in avoiding the ſtone, 
The recondili- of the whole habit of the body and the fleſhy membrane in a rĩgor or ſhaking fit, and finally of the Cheſt in 
ation of theſe Coughing. Moreover ſometimes we cough againſt our will, neither can we alwayes when we will for- 
two opinions, bear it, Buch theſe opinions may be reconciled, if (as we ſald earſt in refpiration, ſo here in coughing ) 
that it is a mixt action of an Animall anda Natusall. | | | 
Wbether to The motion is Animall becauſe it is done by the help of muſcles, but the cauſe moving the motion is 
congh de a diſ· Naturall; for a cough is not raiſed without eavour of the expelling faculty, But another queſti. 
Rr may be asked here,whether the cough be a dltea(e or an ordinary work of Nature? Galen in his ſecond 
Book de (ymptomatum cauſis,and in his fitt de locis effe&;s,ſeemeth to determine diverſly; ſometimes that it is a 
work ot Nature: and ſometimes again, as in his Book of Trembling and Palpit ati en, that it is againft Nature: 
Galen recon but we may well reconcile Galen with himſelf, if we ſay, that in reſpett of the faculty whereby we''cough it 
to bimielfe. {a Naturall affection, for the beginning of the motion is from Nature, that is, from the expelling faculty; 
but in reſpect ot the cauſe which moveth the faculty as of the rbeume, the bearing up of the midriffe or ſuch 
Iike, it is againſt Nature and a very diſeaſe; but over this cauſe the Naturall faculty hath a kind of power 
or command which it ſheweth in labouring thus to avoid lt. | 
To conclude both this Chapter and all our diſcourſe of the .vitall parts, it is a queſtion whether the 
Whaher the drink we drink goe into the Lungs or no. Hippocrates ſaith in his Book de Corde , ſome part of it goeth 
_— into that way, becauſe if you give a Swine a drink coloured with vermilion or any ſuch like ckung and preſents 
FROM ly cut his throat, you ſhall perceive the weazan coloured with thedrink, which is & certain argument 
and demonſtrativeʒ᷑ Alſo in the fame place he thinketh that che water which is found in the heart purje is a 
portion of our drink: again Phyſitians in the fretting or exulcerating of the Weazop,apd diſcaics of the 
Cheſtdoe appoint the Patient to lye long upon his back and leiſurely to lick down their medicines, that 
fo ſomeot them may fall down into the Lungs. ich a —_— 2 
Another DEE may- be that the arteries have more whey or urine in them then the veins; 


whence ſhould this whey come? but that a part of the drink and more nouriſhment doth flip down 

by the weazon into the Lungs and ſo into the arteries, and from them by the emulgent atrerjes into thekid. 

to be avoided by the bladder . for I ſeeno reaſon why the emulgent arteries ſhould have been made 

Why.thee- ¶ſo large, unleſſe it were tor the expulſion ofthis excrement. Ariftetie amongſt all the Philoſbphers is againft 
mulgenr Te this: Hippacretes in his fourth Book de merbis laboureth mightand main againſt it, yeelding divers reaſons 
ries are ſo barge, hy ĩt cannot be: but we muſt under ſtand that Hippocrates lahouret h to prove that all che drink gorth 
not into the Lungs, he conſeſſeth that ſome ſlippeth by. And thus Galen in his eight Book de placitis Hippe- 


crati & Platonis reconcileth —— to himielſʒ namely, that ſome of the drink falleth inſenfibly down 


along the weazon, the reſt p over the Eyiglat i into the ſtomach: but if never ſo little a crum of ſolid 
Examples of meat get into the weaxon, it bringeth danger of ſuffocation. So Anacreen the Poet was ſuffocated with a 
ſuch 25 have Grape · ſtane. And Fgbiw the denatdr is ſaid to have bin ſtrangled with a hair which got irto his weazon in 
— choked - ſupping ofa draught of mill. Alka ander Benedithue writeth that a Mother at Bruſſels thruſt a pill down her 
duch like. e throo with ber bag — — | Y. oa ries BY Res 
Concluſion of And thus much ſhall be ient to ha concerning the vitall | to the mi 
the diſcourſe of Region called the Cheſt, wich all the Controverkies and ſubtilties of Nature thereto a ing. lt fol- 
the virall paru. Joweth now that ve ſtould aſcend unto the Throne of the ſoulʒ the Tower of the Body dich is che Head. 


Tue end of the Sixt Book and the Controverſies 
thereunto belonging. "$509 - 
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Of the third and uppermoſt Venter called the 
Head, wherein are deſcribed the Animall Organs. 


T HE SEVENTH BOOK, 


- 


* . 


— ic 


The Preface] 


Wherein is contained the ſum of the firſt Eight Books, 
8 a Traveller that deſireth to make profit of his pain, when he hath paſſed one 


Bi | rl before he enter into another will recount with himſelfe his princi- 
and 


| 4 


obſervations, eſpecially when the recognition of the former ma 
him in ſtead for his better underſtanding in that to which he bender 


S bis courſe : ſol think it not amiſs haviug paſſed through ſo your varicty of 
parts in the body of Man, before I enter into the Third, to call unto your re- 
membrance not all the particulars before rehearſed, for that would be irkſome 
to us both (Gentle Reader) but the principall, as well to refreſh thy memory, 
as alſo to make a more eaſie paſſage unto that which followeth. 
Min whois the ſubje& of our whole Diſcourſe, conſiſteth of a Soul and a Body, 
The Soul is the Lady and Miſtris, the Soveraign and Commander. The Body is a moſt perfect Organ or In- 
ſtrument of the reaſonable Soul, conſiſting as Hippocrates well faith (though obſcurely) of Fire and Water, | 
For the Soul, albeit when ſhe is free from thepriſon of the Body can ſee without an Eye, hear without an Why the body 
Ear, and by her own ſimple act diſcourſe without the help of Spirits; yet ſo long as ſhee is immured with- is made of ma- 
in theſe wals of Clay ſhe can contemplate the Idea's of Externall things without an Externall medium; and u Organs. 
therefore Nature (by which I underſtand the wiſdome of the Eternall Creator) framed the body of many 
Organicall parts whereby and wherein the Soul might cxerciſe her Divine adminiſtrations, produce and 
exhibit the powers and efficacies of her manifold Faculties. For the Body indeed is but a dead trunk till che 
Soul arrive into it, and quickneth it unto the performance of perfect ions ofliſe. 
But becauſe the Soul is of all Forms the moſt excellent as being created immediately partaker of im- 
mortality, Nature in emulation ofthe divine Numen hath ftriven to make her habitation alſo immortall , 
which although the deſtiny of the matter did gainſay, yet ſhe hath brought to ſo admirable a perfection 
that it is worthily called @a7us ruby the wonder of Wonders,the Miracle of Nature, and a Little world. | 
Whereas . there was no proportion er correſpondency between mortality and immortality, Why the F.. 
between the Soul and the Body; Nature with wonderfull skill, out of the principall part of the feed did s ccted. 
extract and ſeparate a ſpirit which lay lurking in the power of the Matter, a ſpirit I ſay of a Middle na- 
ture between Heaven and Earth, by whoſe mediation as by a ſtrong band the divinity of the ſoul might be 
married to the humanity of the body. This inſtrument of Nature we call Fire, which moveth ind illu- 
frateth the whole pack of the members, and moderdteth all and fingular actions of life, of which alſo it is 
the next and moſt immediate cauſe or inſtrument. 2 8 
Bat becauſe the nature of Fire is ſuch that it hath in it much form and but a little matter, neither can The ſecond 
diffuſe the beams of his light unleſſe it be received into ſome ſubſtance wherein his power may be united; Principle. 
therefore it was neceſſary there ſhould be another Principle not ſo ſubtile, wherein this ætheriall body 
might expatiate and diſport it ſelf according to the diverſity of his functions and that without danger of 
expence. Such a Principle is the mutuall confluence of the ſeeds of both parents, out of whoſe ſlimy matter 
the Plaſticall or formative faculty of the womb ſtirred up by the vigor of heat diduceth and 1 
the confounded power of the parts into their proper actions, not wittiout a diſcerning Judgment & natural 
kind of diſcourſe. This maſſe of ſeed irrigated with the power of the whole body according to Hippocrates 1 
call Vaterznot only becauſe this Element doth delineate, nouriſh and make fruicful,but alſo becaule the fu- 
ture ficcity and hardneſſe of the ſpertnaticall parts ſtood in need ofa moiſt and viſcid matter whereby thoſe 
things which otherwiſe could hardly be ſammed together might receive their conglutination, that ſo of 
many diſſimilar particles, one continued frame might ariſe. 3 | = 
This frame thus coagmentated and diſtinguiſhed for the ſervice of the ſoul, we have in the beginning of How the body 
this work compared to the whole world oruniverſe, and that not without good ground. For as of the 20 "ks 
world there are three parts, the Sublunary which is * baſeſt, the Cœleſtiall wherein tliere are many world. 
e 2 glorious 
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ofthe Deity. So in the body of man chere 
wriſt vent ofthe Indi: dum and propagy* 
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glorious bodies, and the higheſt Heaven which is the 22 
are three Regions. The lower Bell which w med en 
tion of mankind. The middle Region ofthe Ch 2 
Regi 


eren 


out of a ſpr 


The lower 
Region. An 
The Liver. | | [ Mat! cer Nature. It 
is ſeated in the right Hypochondrium under the t t his fiſſure) is conti. 
nual L but 2 unequall an * Ina man this bowell i ; 
onably greater they. in any othen | as en to th 
perene ima or ff Sfrhis Liver-w to congealed aid eib Ebloud, N 
power giveth the form, temper and colour of b ee | 
5 te vein, By whic ranſported to 
by the Iame roots of 
The Narurall 
faculry, 


| Cnpediam, Luſt and Longing. | 
2 Parts of Put becauſe in all her works Nature ever ĩintendeth | 1 
Eno". quarrell and contentionof contrarics ſhe could not attain inthe individuumor particular,ſhe deviſed a cun- 
ning ſtratageme to delude the neceflity of Deſtiny, and by an appetiteunto the propagation of the ki 
hath ſowed the ſeeds of eternity in the nature of Man;For the acco pliſklog of which propagation ſhe hath 
art alike, but yo its of 


, which by reaſon of the importane 


4 * 


ordained convenient inſtruments in both ſexes, which are for the moſt f 

the Male are outward, thoſe of the Fœmale for want of Naturall heat to drive them forth, are detained 
The teſticles, within. The Chief of theſe are the Teſticles, two Glandulous bodies of an ovall Figure which in 
men hang out of the Abdomen and are inveſted with four Coars, whereof two are common, the (crotion. or 


LY 


| | | at is, the ſeed-making Faculty, 
orthe Faculty of generation, is from the Teſticles immediately, by which Faculty, the parts being itirred up 
doe pour out of themſelves the matter of ſeed when Venus doth ſo require. This Faculty is the author in 


blown up is the cauſe ;, ſo that the bloud being heated and attenuated diſtendeth the Veins, and the 
body or bulk of that part groweth turgid and impatient of his dae which the Grecians call 57747. 
thus much of rhe Lower Region. 8 . | >. Da 
The Middle In the middle Region there are many parts of great worth, hut the excellency of the Heart dimmeth the 
Region. light of the reſt, which are all to it but ſcrvants and attendants. TY RO; e 
The Heart. Ihe heart therefore is called ul am 73 uqdeive2ut, which fignificth to beat becauſe it is perpetually. mo- 
ved from the ingate to the outgate of lite. 5 . eee ee, . 
This is a Pyramidall Bowell whoſe Boſs is in the middle of che Chet; themucraor point reacheth to- 
ward the left tide. The magnitude but {mall that the motion might be more free and nimble, the fleſh very 
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on cl JR ET, 
| ceeding hot intertexed or woven wick all three kinds of Fibres bür theft male vt his own fic, Ge 
294 800 oud which it recejveth from two branches of the Coronary vein.? a 
On the i de 1c Bach a tity of fat and ſwi in a watetiſh/L without accimony, whit 
is contain the ee n 4s with a purſe 


Hrart is endonipaſſed. 
On ei it is diſting 


e pattitiewioto two Venti The right is leſſe noble 
chen the left — 1 framed i a r 2 uſeof the Lungs. Ic recteiveth a great quantity of blond: — the 
mouth of the ollow 


and aſcer it is returne th the ſame bloud again thro ah | 
'of the Lu This r bin: annexed to it the greater 


"i 
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cle doe two it called che ren e which echt ngs, and 
for retribution re tech unto vital bloudand ſpirits ; ar which artery the left deat 3 is ond 
and in whoſe « there ſtand two Valves bentling from without inward. - The other veſſell of the 
left yentricle is the Aorta or great Artery which-di buteth unto the whote hody vitall blond and ſpi- 
tits, (or according as the opinion of ſome is) ĩt draweth the better part of the Tee the Meſera- 
ick Arteries into the left boſome. of the Ventriele for the generation of Arteriall cr, and at his 
mouth doe grow three Valves o inward. We Lö ns that the Heart is the Habitation of the viz — vitall 
tall F gal lern he help 3 eth viral ſpirits of Air and Bloud mix- 
ed in the left Ventri And this Faule al althou —＋ it be Viel yet is it not the Life it ſelf, and differ- 
al from the Faculty of Pulſation both in the functions and in the extent and _ 2 = ſabje&, The 

of Pulſatlon is Naturalbto the Heart, as l. aß evitall Faculty. For it 
is Jo aoyaueymes; or voluntarily as is the Animall cal ty,but on! becher h the command of 
neceſſity of Natute. 


From the foreſald faculty of Pulſation doe — two en Diaſtole and the Syſtole, betwyeerie 
which chere is a double Reſt Theſe motions in the Hrart Heart and Arteries are Dio and at the ſame time, but 


nl no cauſe of the motion TOO Heart unto the Ajterietas from a pcineiple boch mo- a 
| moy 


+efon we meet with the The upper 
e Face” as with a 2 Region, 


kn op 
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15 view of the Fabrick ice thereof, re- 
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N to give even him that is 


rygbut pee e not Ike Ke Of The Brain, 
"1th moveable, and and that with a natu- 


Di ak — —.— the Head framed, nor the head a- 
ö e N- exhibi= 
IN u wc ate to confider firſt 


ting —— of the 2 7 
his parts then his faculties. * 


- The brain therefore occupie dem whole cy 5 ofthe thulLand theDure; mater or lurd Membrane is 
divided intoa fore N — of the magnitude retaineth the na 
ture of the whole prope by culled RE 

e, into 


ſubdivided by a body or duplicated membrane 
reſembling a mowers Ye into a right rep a. th h which fides are again — by the interpo- 


ſiĩon or;mediation of à callous body. This callous —— a little downward h to bee 

excavated or hollowed into two large vom itticles much — rs of a mans ray through which 

cavities a 9 criſped led 1 Plexus choroides d. 8 theanimall ſpirits receive their 
out of theſe ventricles doe iſſue two ſwellin == which are cone, called the Or? 


gans 0 and doe determine at the ſpongy b bone ane above of the noſt. 
Theſe tw 8 1 „ or the Bri obt Glaſſe, : 


icles are diſſevered by a . 
unto — th the Arch of the Brain ed Corpus — ſupported by three Wei 
which Hke . the waight of the Brain, ſo that the third ventricle w 1 50 Val? under them is * 
not obliterated. This middle ventri; eddie mon cavity, of the two upper,occupieth the very WW. + 
ter of 3 out with lage The fir — . dhe Baſis ofthe Brain whetd 5 
Gen of the Nerves is mot manifeſt ie extręmĩty thereof cndeth in a portion of a pia mater or | 

Uke unto a winnell,th hich Tranel] the flegmatick excrement of the Brain i is 
ro tuitary glandule aig diſpoſed,and ſo through the 1 of the wedge · bone 
dittilleth into the Palate of the mouth. 

The other paſſage ofthe third ventricle which ee chen che former is directed aries the fourth ventri- 
cle where the Glakduile or kernel called u is ſeated; at each fide of which do adjoin the Buttocks of che 


Brain, and under them the Tefticles appear which ge of the animal! ſpirit out of this into tht 
fourth ventric a r ch ventricle ſi are the leaſt and moſt ſolid of all the reſt, and 
wherein {ay — ob t receiverh his 1 75 3 — is made in the cerebellum 
that is, the b wine or FOR bch f very reaſon was framed of a harder conſiſtence then UG], 
formiy And ſo much of the parts of the Wen Rm ow for the faculties; wedetermine that the brain is the Pa- The Animall 


lace of the Rationall Soal;which Soul ufing for her inſtrument the temper and conformation of che Brain, Faculty, 
— to che diverſity of her functions W forth 2 actions by che mediation ofthe Animal 


J | ſpithe 


318 Of the ſite, form and pamdof the Head. 
it Theſe very actions produted according tů the varie 1 
285 of D ions ination and —— 0 — — beſt = 4.0 pou to wo 


4-1 
1 


hich are ſeated and eſtab liſhed together and in one and the ſame 
oy = we ſay that this Brain as it is tlie knward, ſo is it allo er roard 
from which each bf them receiving their proper la 865 together with their F 


the incurſions of Species or Images — nto them at Dates the diverfity of Re „Ae 
Fe the 77 — the aud ile, the noſe fu caſt ari odour Foam 0 rc rh 


All theſe individuall formes received r are n up in token e 'fealty te 1 
Common ſenſe or privy chamber of the Soul from whence th 2 Fir taculties: ah he (hen ae 
thote forms the Soul gathering phancaſtnes br flotions doth A up in the 19 5 5 
them by diſcau pro! of Rea(ori:Finally,we attribute to the — Reuge offenſe ork 
acultics together wich the Animal ſpiric F iffreing in form and kind from the vitall, 0 
cocted and ver- tected in his ventricles * ſubſtance, he doth continually and without wre mlt 
the 


mit ihwoug (ame nerves into dhe wholrbody to ſupply theexpetice of the forcſaid ſpir ſpirits, 
made —— by action op by paſſion. | 


And thus we have run through not only che hv 2 ons to fefrelh our memories, 
upper, herein the Reader may have ſuch a taſte of chat w * as may eln xe him 
it the better when he ern mur And ſo woprocerd toc our bufine 


= 


— 


— 2 LENT LH 
> TE er 9 — — _ 1 — 


1 
— — —„ 


— 


C HAP. L "'of te Kate" Situation, FT: Ty 590 * 


PID? CY Aving hitherto as exaBtly as we could and with great leaſure gk: aur p ar Soft cheangh 
a ($1.18 two lower Regions Naturall and vitall: It is now time we to the 2 


ter, the, {cat and very refidence of the Soul, che ſacred P or Tower of Palace 
there ſurvey her 5 Court, her Guard of curward Senfes, cee Sa Sie wn 


Fob their dare 
7 — 2 called — and Ae, piau Interpreter holds 
Alle ee a wor ſigniſieth to grow dry, becauſe af a be ab an is puſt i 
dry ollidorue derives it 1 word to hide or oer, becauſt it x the covering gf 8 ral — 
thers ſe there 7 74 co che lights are placed. Ocherb « m3 v7 ch 
elde age „„ init tak thelt 
2 bei- 12 is a double acoeptĩon of the word C dere, 775 1 


r mple. In N e led bye ee 
memo = Ten: eſcribed, The Head js the 2 


The Names of 
bead, 


Head. rj is 5 bane called 
| the. Membrane called Pericardmm; Membrane 880 | 

the Rull lycththe i Dura mater. And in this figntficatiot 

Skonce. ue lx, the of che Brain;zwealſo in our common ſpeech call it 3 85 

The large ſig- But in hek and ample eee ge — ofrhe head andertand e b 8 

niſcation. ſcribed within the fixſt rack bone of the Nook and the top pf the Grown. of it in chis large 
fignification : wherein therefore we are to confider of the form, the _ porn the 2 
and Structure, the Motion and the particular parts —— 

The form, . Firſt, therefore the head was round, and x wo" IH reaſons. 
greater receipt — (yr puny was to receive the vaſt and bulk orb ER 43 hs 
eee of an Ox: Wen rw or = 
world it ſe 1 

Why round. Secondly, the A maderoand,ad eee, chat it might be lele ſubzect to outward | nor 
ſo cafily wounded. For this figure as it is moſt capacious, ſo is it che Rrongeſſ, becauſe it hath he Gln 
whereupon a blow — faſten, but is every where alike 5 no point whence ch the 
ach e head i dfo Ilie bett eaſily 

i e bead is round for er moti e turned to l 

The Plan s think r becaulſc it is che Goat ad —— 
Soul. For the Soul is infuſed . of Heaven which is round. Addeheretg that the moſt Noble ment- 
ber deſerved 72 moſt Noble . in 

* compreſ= Notwithſtanding th clin gure of the head r is 


it nat Uigtel) 2 

but ſomewhat long ſwelling out rich two tops like eh cara wie ne a . bay . 
land; Thale pn the fades. Long it is to contain the eh Cord 
fore becauſe ofthe Mammillary 2 which are the Organs of ſmelling, and to — roger 
Fc a A, 

r t is preſſed on the ſides, but more forwar cauſe the pr td e is muc 
—— 8 chen that ordained for the outlet of che Nerves of the Bae, Seco * y, becauſe i e 

was to be a boſome or hollowneſſe, into which the air was plentthulye 70 2 


that | 
that the eyes rowling on eĩthier fide, might not have their hindrec e that is,the mouth. Third 2 


th Te 
which would have been if the *kull in ha f lace had been more embowed Laff * 1 — - 


equally ballanced ; for ſceing the foreparchath his w 3 he head would have 
| waighedtoo:much forward i the back; part had not = det cbs Jaws — 


been more out as it into 4 
knowl, which therefore with little — in the word and! 16451 in 31 ſenſe rk the Newt ofthe head. 


Naturill heads But ng thus about the figure of the head, it muſt bee underſtood that we mean a head: Na- 
turally di poſes for otherwiſe of unnatural] forms , ſome are perfe&ly round, others doe 


riſe u 
the top l ca ridge almoſt of a houſe, bearing little breadth in the Crown, The round head they ea in in 
Greek 


E's}, WES Of the fire, fame aua parts of the Head. 


— Cunt: — 


1 car) he becauſe it hark in no xe ge or jetty eltherii either in the i the forehead or in the nowle. The ſharp or 2 or tur- une L 
binated head is called ea or as Athenew bath it pat it, becauſe to them that behold it, ic ſeemerh ſome- 
what ſharp like a Sugar-loaf. Such a Head had Tberſte in· Hemer mack like ;thoſe moulded Cups among ie in 
the Græcians which were called bebe Leda. Exſtathius rather thinkethit is called ed quaſi o of f yhich Hemer. 
fignifierh ane Bethe flame endeth in a lharp Cone or ſpire; But of the ſormes a litt le more hereaſter 
when we wil alſd exhibit the 1 ares both of the Naturall and of the unnaturall ſormes. 
The magnitude of the head s in divers creatures, yet greater in man then in any other, beeanſehis The magni 
brains are ofa bi rk Ik HA little bead. i 1 alwaies fa ty, becauſe itavgueth both tlie impotency d wide, 
u tab neſſe of 8 vant of ticall matter. ney is that Phyſiog- 
nomers ſay, thats Forming and raſti wit, becauſe in ſuch there is want of ſpirits, 
Ae bein 11 up in a narrgw ig. ated above meaſure, and, beſide have no rice to move them- 

ves in. 1018 

Agreat head; if other t equal; cher iy; if thee be an dual reporten of all the bones, is al- A little 4 
wa cache, Wien gs in thiefixt Book of bis Fpidemion, faith, that we miſt — and A great bead, 
meaſure + the Nature of es n err to the iende! of the Head e not that the bones 3 Hipp 114. 
do ariſe from che Head, but hecauſe all the bones ſhould 1 — thoſe to which e rs 

articulated or Joyned. For The banes of rhe arm to the ſhoulder bones, the hipsto the boly- bone, 

che holy· bone tothe rack-bone;th racks to'the marrow 'of the 122 to the rene the brain to 
theskn 1. 2 

in His Probl 75 
ft underſtand 28 


The Head is ſituated in theh; ay the Nas it belrgved Ay thi 4 F tfl= The ſſtuatlon, 
ry of the Soul;as the Queen and Pri ,uld ſit in an elexat ed Tribunal that the Fat 
and Concopil Faculties as hand 42 00 r feet; be ſerviceable unto her and obey fer com- 
len doi the V/ 0e (chough Averrboes would fathet᷑ it and fa- Galen. 
Was wee tu] oe FE * Was made _ 95 bur he 5 Averrkloes, 
into the or ene yes e Exes ned As the brai 
on us 8 it was requifite nie oa coy a ho pl wy the hi ſt 16 fe del. "1 


f ood.in ar ©: dd _ fi wi and t 1 rteſt, { his one's if it had 
| 185 been 7 2 Sab was | neeeſliry'thir thi e Brain 
f les yes: | either doch this ite of the Brain a- 


lms the Sep che fone better appreherideth | an aſcending vapour; and the 


Wande the 1 hall the other ht hair: it art is cal- The. a 
14 W Fry in 855 — Wah called Te c ciel the 4 Fa rep the * mr 
of 11 2. inc 1. Bock of 


the cavity andr bor To ſtory of creatures and the 7. beir names. 


on, and d as far 
Fan to Lear, hath thee port The Gor * NA 17 2 the Görner r 
c 


ſeam zitis 5 Bly ua wine e which fignifieth to 2 2 of - 
Gate hy er 5 * d the moiſteft: :Sincihut loo the Latines, as if it were ſnmrinum capit the top e 


be 
of heh rar a Bay lace, 
110 cad,al j * 12 m the cibdal}farure to the firſt rack- bone of the neck. Hfpecra- Hippocrates, | 
| 8 Allah 1488 1 ꝗ— le Ar. 1 is, fe, =. becauſe it is f- A7 fee. «4 
Gr ns reach unto it e almoſt all cke neryes arife ut that part, 
in rn Got excel a pa hath ; we 85 it the nowle. The middle part of the ſcalp between 
theſe is gibboi or ound leo in Greek eee hide as ĩt were nee, becguls that part of the 
head is ally C 
N RET ge bee Ve 1 —* the Ae Chapter, allet it Arvumpilorum the Field of Galen, 
hairs : the Latin fins 8 it Vertex, Nena run round in a ring as waters do in 
a whirle-pool. Finally, the fides of . bag e Eyes, the Les and the Neck are cal- 
ed 1eme ved N es, mel wav dew, ac 75110 olle in = Book ofhis Hiſtor Fand the eleventh Chap - 
ter, becau . Ae chem Tenpere, becauſe their gray hairs ad 
ſunken fleſh bewray th —— | 
Departs! of the ſcalp are and contatnied.The containing parts N ſome of them Com- Another diviſt- 
n e Pro ere uticle or ſcarfe skin, the true sk bearin a wood or buſh of — of the parts. 
Fleſhy pannicle, The containing ing parts are either or internall. The Cogtaining. 
4 Miernbraries Pericranium arid Perioſteum, certain Muſcles and the bones of the head. The 
{containing part are two mothers called agen , and and pia, which encompaſſe both the 


| de nine «6% che brain and ay Cerebelum or after+brain, from which ariſeth the marrow, Contained. 
which when it is gotten out of the ckull is eee ſolace? 
from which do arte many nerves as well e out of the NN as after. Of cheſe tie will firſt en- 

treat, ee Werke r face in che Book n 


common 
farts. 


Ariſtotle, 


Polus. 
Eſc hylus; 


| hath opened conſpicuous and viſible waiesfor the vaporous and ſnow Tg tos 


dae 3 e — i” þ BOOK, 


C HA P. Il. 2 containing parts of the Heal. 


: exc He c common containing parts of the head are Deol: entice, the akin te fa, an 2 whe 
ö bY: fleſhy pannicle; ofall which we have ff NA 

- * J = cine is man fel rs oy veep { 7 pla che body, we n a Vee 

bere u Ot the 8. | 

Albeitthereforethohatr is generally more Ie all orer the body: as before is. ſaid,. vets: 

bove all places the head is adorned with the greateſt a The hairs of Lie hen are the 

longeſtof the whole body, becauſe ſaith Ait in bis firſt Book ook & ior Fur or Auimalium and thethird 

Section, the brain affordeth toward their nouriſhment a umour, or Vern moiſture 


wheth whichalſois moſt clamm 82 ws e 
Gulous Lodice They are Alo in the bead ſe the kin of che 125 hed de et,y8t. is Ec rare ful 
of open pores, ſo ſaith Galen in his ninth Book de.1ſu partium and the — . 


is ſet upon the body as a roof e that untoũt doe ino 

1 Are from the fub parts. The hairs of the the band precalley 8 25 . * 

pili, by Pollux and Eſchilus ab gen of uf to cut. In men they are call aries, cau 

mowed ; in women xi of z-u* to dreſſe with di ee, from — * y we have our ee to 
combe, or rather from the Latin word Coma, whoſe cation all one WI "he former. It In women they 
are divided by a line, which ſeparation the Greeks c wovrkegthe Latins Alete and equamentum, in Eng- 
liſh we call it the ſhed of the hair. | 


Thexkin ofthe The skin of a man although in compariſon of other creatures iris moſt thin yet if you * pare the kin 


of the head with that of the cheſt ox the lower belly it is very chick, as alſo is the ene A Set 


"Me redee- 78 inſulteth over , ſay ing that heel in of the head is very thin, The pla 
med. 


The Veins.” 


Arteries. 


Nerves. 
An elegant 


place in Galen. $ 


Hiſtory of Creatures, and 11. Section, where he yo woos thart skin of the 5 225 
for in the fifth Book de Genera ioneſ. Inimalium and the 3. calleth the skin 173 Lay 
4 nnn (and that 5 the akin ofa man in Ae 1575 wt 
nitude is y 
* the he akin of the head as it is the thickeſt, ſo (faith Galea in his ſecond Book «7 emperementis and 
the 5. Cha eee boy dae e 
rare ſaith Frifitl in the place next above named, that 3 desde for the 
ration of hair as before is ſaid. It hath veſſels running in it, Veins from os om GR 
nall jugulars,which creeping on both ſides areal idk ae and are { 


vous pains ot the head, and theſe veins lor 
N ithath alſo from the 2 branch ofthe ge eee the toots 


to the temples a Vitall ſpirits = totry 
Ir receiverh © certain . e anda. ne tion, tb Neck to 
ive it ſenſe. I ſo ſaith Galen his 16. Book de uſu pertiymand the 2. Chapter. The 
kin hath nota proper and definite Nerve belonging unto it ag every Muſcle hath his Nerve 
in or about his bedy;but there attain unto it certain Fibres from-th the ſu jected parts which connect or knic 
it tothoſe parts, and alſo afford ſenſe unto it. The ſenſe of this skin of the bead is not fine and exquilite 
as in the cheſt or the Lower belly. Ar;ſtotlein the 3-Book of his Hiſtory. and the 1 l. Chapter 2 hath no 
ſenſe at all, and rendreth a reaſon, becauſe it cleaveth 8 bone without any interpoſition of Fleſh. But 


Archangetar, Galem diſproveth this opinion in hiv 16 . Book of the uſe o 7. and the 2. Chapter. It may he 63 


Why the Skin 


of - 4 head 


bath but a dull and Laurentius give another reaſon why the skin of the head ĩs leſſe ſen 


Kenſe, 


The uſe. 
The fat. 
Platerus, 229 


The fleſiy 
Membrane. 


Fallopi, 


meant the cuticle and not the true skin. Or excuſe 1 elus e what faith that 
the true Sin, but as it is a fimilar part diſtin& from a Nate rf in Keulen the Nerves have ſenſe. Baubine 
le, becauſe (fay they) in the Head 
the Skin adhereth but toa Muſculous or fleſhy Membrane, whereas 3 in other parts it ere to a nervous 
Membrane. 
The uſe of the akin ofthe head is to compaſſe the skull and be 2 covering to it. | 
There is no Fat at all (faith Plgterw w) under the skin ofthe Head, and he giverh his reaſots- fern 
there is no uſe of it, for the ſmall veſſels under the hairy Scalp ba henna in 3 ſafety, there ne 
1 no Fat at all to ſecure them. Secondly, becauſe there been an abuſe of it. Eo orin theIn ant 
the Head is proportionably to the other parts exceeding great, hut if it had an | 
been a great Remora or impediment j in the birth. But Veſalizs in his 7. 18. n 
a man may eaſily with his hands divide the skin with the Fat, and the 
And Columbus ſalth, that beſide the V ard and the Cod there is no part but a wan may f fade IE e 
truth is, that i in the forehead there is none at all, for becauſe in the fore-head the skin is. moved at our 
poſition it would have been a hinderance to his motion, for 7 in this place the skin is 11 to a 
ſculous ſubſtance, but in and about the Occipitium or nou le of ny be ig to 17 
The fleſhy Membrane ſpread under the skin cleaveth 0180 929 in I is rio 
Fat to ſeparate them, and there this Membrane is very thick Je alfp 3 
the Muſcles of the fore-head to the Muſcles of the — and the 222 15 — 1 that ke | 
to take heed leſt we miſtake it for the Pericranium and the Pericranium for the Perieſteum. An * much — 
the common inveſting parts of the Head, how they differ from the ſame parts in other places of the Body 


* | 


7 


- 


Enany | Of the Muſeler about the Head. | 321 


_—_ 
— 


CHAP. HI. Of the Pericr avium, Per joftoim, unl the Aruſcles about the Era. 


E Membrane which lyeth next under the fleſhy Panicle is called nes vir, becauſe it compaſ- 
CE Ce the whole d Suchens le, The Arabians cal it, Alnocet and Almocatin. —— W 
© 1. vl would have it called Periofteum . And Falipiur in his Inſtitutions and in his Book de Offbus Fallipins, 
and the 19. Chapter faith, that this Membrane is common to all the bones about the skull and 
| called Pericranium, but by this common name Per ioſteon. It is ſituated betwixt the l-ſhy Panicle 
and the 3 both which it is Bas by certain Fibres, Soft ĩt is and thin, bat thight and ſolid ſaith 
er | Kquifite ſenſe. It GE Ir of the Dura Menina, like thin Mem- 


IE through the ſutures or icains of 
— thee 5 — the ul! againſt which they i- His originall; 
that all of them put together mak ea 
e che ace, but alto the temporal! Muſcles Progreſſe. 
5 forthe coat of the teriporaft Muicles,or for a 
wo Fendons, one outward, and atiother inward; whereas mdved 
— & — — 9 — — . it — clothe 
| and that for their ſategard; a 
turn becauſe i in 7 f 


and the better ĩt u them this 00 ace it is thi hard it partcth there- 
fore from theſe unto 
on either fide there is a little what of H 


are ex 


Jugall bone as is ſaid, w ere hetwetn the Membrane and the Muſeles 
at to be ſound. 
The uſe of this Pericranim is to binde and rowle the skull on the outs de round about as it were with His uſe" 
arowle or ſwathing tener — are firmed ; it knieteth alſo the Pum Memm to the skull, 
and hangeth it ſo that it — the Brain. Plater addech thar i it tyeth unto ic ſelt che Plater, 
skin of the head and that very ſtrang — is n0 fleſh nor fat between them and char is the rea- 
ſon that only the skin oft hen it is wonnded needeth not to be 1ewed together, hecauſe the lips 
of it do not nor cannor fare far : ader being held together by this Membrane. 
Next under this lyeth che „Which Laich Veſaliu you may fever from the Pericranium with the Perioteums, 


point ofa knife, — ink they are both one, and Larremm conceiveth that Anatomiſts are Falopius. 
deceived by the thickn 7 | which Was. 17 75 . it covereth a noble bone. 
But Baubine whoj we will now follow deſcribetł them | Prrioftenm therefore is a nervous 34e, 
Membrane, and | | B.. 7 to the skull, as alſo it doth to che yy 
reſt of the bor hard lanes won not be altered or at- 
fected with any obyect, wan they had been covered with How the 
this Membrane &vexquil „ by WROY nce now Fart r ed ;whence by the Bones feel 
Grecians it 1 ; t 9 ne z alt the bones ex 
ting the teeth only faith 2 t — ac of — —— articulations or 

| it ten extended over we could not have moved them without 


| a of this ye maint that the. bones themſelvcs 

mater; fome will from the "_ of the ul, others are The muſcl 

apo n of thefotc-head, moning it ſor the behoof ofthe Ao ter niche akin of che abe the bead 
fore-head is — of tranſverſe and righe lines ſome alſo there are conched the hairy 

ſometimes (for they are not popes) — the whole ſcalp and the ears of tomeimien 4 


nally, others e er jaw (for the upper is 1 of all which 9 particularly eu- 
treat in our Book 


— — OY TI ET ISS +4 " 


— 


CHAP. W. of the divers Figures 4 the Head, the Suture leben of the Skull. 


NY Efore wecome to entreat ofthe Bongs and Sutures of the $kull, which we purpoſe in this place 
15 | burlightly to handle, it ſhall not be amiſſe to adde à little to that which hath been already ſaid 
concerning the whole and faſhion of the head, becauſe if the figure be changed then muſt 
the Sutures or ſeams needs alter both infituatian and in number, as Hippotretes faith in his Book 
de Aces 2201 him Galen in diverſe places, although! know that there are ſome great Anatomiſts who 
are not o | 
The Figure therefore of the head is double, Naturall and Good, orel{e depraved. The Naturalt Figure A double kg] 
—— nd ae. is that 1 is like a lo . — pheare, on both ſides neer — . ey by little and little 45 of the bead, 
made narrower, but at wy end thooting out; yet ſo that the back part is more capacious, that Natal. 
Dim it migh D pon the Neck equ balanced. — the fore- part though it be not fo much 
enboued, yet —— wed 4 14 dea of the an ke; jaw, is ſomewhat heavy, It was needtull that 
be as 3 
W e depraved Nene oh b whatſoever varicth the former deſcription. Idare not call it in op 155 Deprayed 3 
en to the former unnaturall, becauſe ſome very good Anatomiſts have interpoſed their jud 1 1 
determined that all fig figares of the head are Naturall, albeit they vary ſomewhat from the c 7 _ 
Archangelus calleth theſe dep raved ares Prater Naturam. 
"This depraved Figure Galen in his ninth Book de #ſu pertizon and the 15. Chapter called by 1 
Kh name vba, or inthat ae reckoneth the and g . a kind of that c. There 
arts of them, The firſt 55 r,fig-2, Jwherein the eminence or outbearing before, ſnooting from the upper 


part 


of the F igures and Sutures Ls the Head, Books. 


A Sixt. 

A Seventh 
ſeen in Lin: 
colnſbire - 
The &ull, 


Proper {uruves 
true. 


part of the tore- head is wanting, althoug h the backward eminence in the nowlebe fair to be ſeen. 
The ſecond is quite contrary unto this, in which Crab. x, fig.3,] the backward out-ſhootin the nowle is 
wanting but not that in the fore-head. 
Table 1. ſheweth the Figures of the bead. Figure 1. exbibiteth the Natural end blemeleſſe conform 1 RF? 
on one ſide, the other 4. Figures are all depraved and faulty. 1 | f 15 


a TABULAT. 
The third [teb,1, fig-4, ] in which both 
the eminences or out-ſhoots. are wan- 161. 
ting. There may be another added to — 


theſe three which many eſteeme but onl ” ' h 
imaginary, and that is when the uff 2 
ſwelleth more in compaſſe toward each M - 
ear then it doth either forward or back- & ;8hF7 

ward, For Galen in che place next above - 

named ſaith and proveth (or at leaſt ſee- 

meth io to doe) that this is a meer ſpecu - 7 | 
lative thing, but cannot be indeed in Na- 

ture, for then ſaich he the fabrick ot the 

brain muſt needs be oyerthrowne, yea it 

would prove a Monſter and cannot live. 

Veſalius is of opinion that r 

maketh mention of this forme, and befide 

telletha Story of an Innocent (as wee 

tearm them) or fool in Venice, whoſe 

brain was of that ſhape; Fall iu gain - ſaĩes 

him, and avoucheth that Hyppocretes made 


nention only of three ſorts, and that he 
mitiook the 3 of the childs head at 
Venice; of the ſame minde allo is Euſte- FIC un. 


Midwivezuſed to preſſe the heads of In- 
fants lightly on every fide to make them 
riſe ſomewhat toward the crown and af- 
ter ſo rowled it with bands till form 
was confirmed; the reaſon was, ſaith Hip- 
pocrates, becauſe the people had an opini- 
on that it was a ſigne of a generous and 5 | | 
noble diſpofition to be ſo featured; at- EE ro * | 
terward Nature imitated Art and children were ſo borne ; Quintilian in his ſecond Book and 19. Chap- 
ter, ſaith that Pericles had an acuminated head and ſomewhat long, and his words came thronging and 
thundering out, not peaceably as other mens; ſo we ſee, ſaith Baxbine, that moſt of the French and low- 
countrey men have wa bench, becauicthey aſe to lie with their heads upon their Temples or on one fide : 
oy was the Germanes have moſtwhat round heads, becauſe from their very infancy they lye upon their 
3. 5 2 
Finally, Veſaliue maketh mention ofa begger of Bmnoxia, whoſe head was four ſquare, ſaving that it was 
a little broader then long. And my ſelf have ſeen in Lincolnſbire, a wondrous ſmall head made very like the 
ridge of a houſe neer unto ſharpneſſe all the length through, that boy was a fool and a wondrous great ta 
ter; and ſo muck of the figures and faſhions ofthe head. | r unn 
The skull or craium is all that bone which compaſſeth the brain and after - brain like a helmet, which is 
not made of one bone, leſt this brain - pan by one wound ſhould be broken throughout, as we ſeea pot 
will be, the rift running quite through from the top to che bottome. It is matle therefore of many bones 
N bar ſutures or ſeams like the teeth of two ſawes ſer one apainſt the otheb [table 1, and 
t ure 13. ]. 2 * | * 
Thek: ſutures areoftwo ſorts, Proper and Common. The Proper ſutures are clther true or falſe, the true 
ſutures are three, two of them tranſverſe, the third runneth along the head. . 
I The firſt is that which is in the fore- part called” Coronalis [table 2, A B, table 4, figure 11 U J and diftin- 
tuiſheth the fore-head bone from the bone of the Sinciput [table 2,L, from I, to K. | | 
The ſecond ſuture is in the nowle [table 2,CD,table 4, PP, I and is LO OE the bone of 
the nowle or Occiput [table 2. A, from 1 to N, ] from the bone of the Sinciput: this ſuture is ſomerimes dou- 
ble, containing in the middle a bone with three corners called Triengulare os. 1 A. 
| The third ſuture is in the middeſt betwixt theſe two [tab. 2 fg · 1, E, tab. 9. e called Sagittaliry, 
it is a ſtraight ſeam and divideth che bones of the Sinciput [tab,2, fig.6, J Edele ing ſametimes even to 
che noſe, eſpecially in women, 503 30% r eren 


cane | 0f the Figwrts ud Snare of the "Hed. 


" Table 2 e bones en f the Hed Figure 6. Front Hug Figure 7. ſrwetb the right fide; 


the yokg-bone being removed. | 
TABUELA. II. 


L, the o 
M, the Occiput ornowle bone, 
x; the boges ofthe the Temples. 
0, the wedge 
73 the . ern | 
7.5. Four procefſes wedge 3? 
9 2 che rf bone of the upper jaw eh. 
A; the prominence o e 
$55, A ſemicircle in the aku); ' frotn e 
muſcle doth ariſe, | 
TT, the fourth bone of the upper j jaw. * 
V, the yoke bone. LI y 
7, Aſature in the yoke bone whith (ome have accounted for 
2 a4 n | 
©, 6,44, t ” | hands | firmnre, ; - 5 | 
ci th rope | of" "vs 1 running obliquely from 25 
7, A ſcale growl ſometimes to the wo ar! G10 0 * 
„Aline this ſtale fror 
ee, 1 part of the 


u e 


7 FE 5 7 
ae common future e 
10% R cavity of the Der 90 at 


nM alt i TY 
lower jaw. _ JA 23-008 . 


ee 


fa, In rd | 


ne Dan 2 


The falſe ſutures are not ſ 


The firſt are two; on either fide one above thetars, a * — the boek lle Petroſe or — 
che rocky bones. They are n | ures bo rather ſcaly zglutinations. The ſecond 
two belong to the bone 2 | : 
are Boe” Common ſus 


The irits tr ch onrfide of Vit „RER. e {econ Th doable e 
cis in che ou , of he' . 2 ww d 


to YT the * uſed of the 
thi WY The ſubſt 
lo IQ! Ii. * grunt 


His tables, 


ixt ghefe 
C , HL ner e ul, among <0 op veſſels 
is a line mat  Dagure 10.4 xt 4 an CI which fomecall th: 
So m. Theltables ar oftencines places bat wikhout orders. abarough. which 46 
r n en co . skulbis 
hy caualitie and N i — | Fall Te The perforaz 


CHAP, 


— "IE 


"324 - f the Figures and Sutmres of the, Head.” _—_— 


Table 3. Figure 8. ſbeweth the fore-ſide of th Sul, 4s alſo the outs the holes or TT a the 9 
of the: Skull and of the per Jaw. 


TABULA. III. AA, A bole in the fore-head bone- 
| | BB, the hole of the fourth bone of the upper Jy. wick win 


emen! 


— Cheek. © 3M Cf; > 
FIG. UX. A —_— e Aboleofhe cond bone of chruper Jana Wh NW 
>”. gle ot the * 
DD, the hole of the wedge Bonein che birt ie 
EE, che fit hole of the ſame bone. Frag . ' 
G, the ſecond hole. 
H, the third hole of the ſame bone in he eſs . 
II, the fore-headbone. | 
K, the left bone 2 
L, the left bone o n | 
M, the mammillary — eee. 
NN, the W b 
rrr che firſt bone of the upper ppe 1 
A, die ſecond bone of e 4 
pper 
© che third. » 27: +0 ed 03714 
AA thefitbone of (left eye nod vious ob LN 
xx, the ne not „ m A; 
00 de bridge ERP ke Naum 7001203 
P, the ſuture in the y | oa. | rs. 


ö - / 5 2106 eve 4 
Sapare ofrhs nd | erde 


n ae 


10 fil 


2014 . 
"= 4 


s f;rhie 6 — Gefen 
b, cke ſecond internal ſuture 
þ, the ſevench externall future 
heed Sree of 


A,t andefche t Fonds an 
e e —— ciches fide 
7; tefourk bo 0 Sur — 


10 the louis DU N, a : le Wedge-bor 
ofthe reniphe e 9 00; W Nedper bone, 
4,3. AR.the fixt hole of the Wedg at thie "the thro 
Kr, che firſt bont᷑ of the uppe 'I7 | 
e the Suture. TI, th 

2 Kess hearing. I, the b 


his gout bone. ds 1 On 
proper liz 3 the 


| — d, che rt of the — ro comm 
, kes common Suture in 1 tae ſk Kang 
aw is Jaw bated. i Greer | 


the hole of the car. 0 the 3. the 
a hole of eee not al 
ation of theſinews eee wi 
rthe of themarrow:3, 3. hole for c | | 
ur, two holes in the Palat — of the; Wedge-bong. E, five holes in the 
Wedge - bone. r, the hole of the 4. bone of the u Jaw [the Palat * 5 * D, | 
pointerh's out the cavity which the yoke bone maketk for the paſſage of the Bas Muſcles. 


- 4 
— N — — 
, , : 9 a + 1 0 » 8 15 N. x} : 
— o : £4 1 # 4 75 1 4 k 2 1 | 
" > = 


nx tute - CHAP; v. . alen rette. 7 
bones the Head 5 "the Wirth, e are whoper to the Skull alone, ſome be- 
to at YG Na Skull alone ace fix in number Ine Packer 


bo 
i how pre ney Ei ſmall henry of the wages thoſe _ 
| anne 8 


5 hole. . 
P, the anterior tranſverſe cavities of is bone in which | 
ick nerves are hidden. 
„ W ts 


d; File which he ing ue. 
; NN = 15 Waage bone in thi u — 4 
— Scche ſeco eo ne in the up part 
I A : of the orbe of the eye. e 


\ b Tt hott gong br of the eye. 


er EA 2 Durd werber is 
"ky — — A0 the carky ofrhe forchead bone berwixt the 
lm 3139 Ae Wedge bong thi pag oftenritnes Aper- 


| KI 
Nya — or ſlit common to ce Wedge Boa. and bones 
ofthe Temples. - ** 
, the Jaſt hole of the Wedge- bone. 
S the fixthole. . 
Rrthe y. hole in the . at the bortome. of re. 
$5, 20,1 1,908 CE ain inſcriptions c | 


firſt, ed the ſecond. ſes two. Poſte- 

IL 5, 1011, the orend 
[middl 1, 11a boſome of this 
| oftheSkul. bia 


Valeo epi ll 
rn! 8 Lore 


203 A 


ammi=formjs. rr, the the forepart | __ | j 
bee ro ſome call the 6. proper ſuture. t, A line that 91 he 
ſuture, called by others the 7. proper tranſverſe oblique 1 un, (eight : proj 
75 inn or partition of the ſpongy bone. — the Noe. of the We dgcbotic 


The firſt bone 6fthe skull is called Os Frou the La bone: tab. 2 
cumſcribed with the Coronal ſuture, ¶ tab. 2, 3 7, AB and th 
they 2 8, Re ab. 25 nd bone on either Mic 
aL jt or hollo 8 ned and medullor : 
ny ws redo comer forthe ſeo Je bach oil procefies; the kay — 9 — 


the leſſe, the other toward the e of the eye part of the — — The The Gdebones 
condund ied arcalled fe br child; 2 fe: 6, 29 25 


| br Aer or ſmall holes on hefnfic > Offa Hjncipiii. 


wikis gras dns li 2 40. 4% o, and 11, SS] when ths les run. 
— ſubſtance in ke fe Kal . reſt very thin and weak. 4.52 ackward 
Lani Sr ft he Coronal{teb.2,6g.6 e ſcaly 


6 3, Gr 2niof 373 224126 ii 
Nowle- « :6, aud. „tab. „ 0 The Nodgle - 
| 1 e above — 1 2,fig. 6,1K)by lt — fl. 2 2 p 
des to the Temple - bones, [tab. 3» fife 9,in C] in the _ to the waage bone [ tab. 3, fig. 99 


Of the Bone Sleeper r. 
The figure of ix is almoſt round, the ſubſtance is very thick and hard but thin and weak at the fide 
of __ hole made in ir, t 8 _ NR entreth into the —_ 
bones ofthe Neck. 4 hath nine my or Cot Gott ata on the outfide two. Five 
Holes gr. 2705 ouch 


Aae 8 I” 
The cemple- | 0 (hath 1555 a 


bones, _ 2001 9, TT} * are joi 
tament gt the N 
1 Rn þ TO 1 | 


[t-b. pr prone 4; The ee Ot 
the foal bones ofthe e f þ ran = done, AD! ai, 


The Wedge- 
bone, 


e upper jaw, lo ns 72 
ter Ne are grown 
inequal n cg 
it - as if x pd (ay, {54rr 

Tice 
li ide called aairawlhiry two 


Tale 52 Figure 12, fheweth the infide 


the e 1 7 215 
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GRP Of theMedingerar ee ee Brain, Zap © 


| | The ſecond bone common to the 8Sxull and che upper Jaw is called Sponge des or Ethmoides Oben The Hens 
becauſe it is full of holes as a ſive. or ſearce, but it may better be called the ſpongie bone, becauſe thit holes bone. 


* 
- 


It is placed in the fore-part of the Skull without the Meninges,and occupieth almoſt all the cavity of 


[tab.4,fig. o, above x] There are four parts of this bone. The firſt is an u cel 
trian lik a Cockſ- combe. The ſecond is on both fides that pre g: 10, KI, ub. 5, fig · 12,44 
which is covered N a thin Membrane likewiſe perforated. The third is a wer proceſſe oppolite to the 

the upper | The fourth rt is the ſubſtance it ſelfe of 2 
0 m air for the generation of Animall ſpirits The aſe of it. 
to admit yaponrs te the ſenſe of ſmelling; but the pores of it are not dirett but oblique & crooked, leſt the 
cold air ſhould too directly aſcend Tit the brain 75 efrigerate or cool it Over much, 


ene e — — —ä—ö mmm 
eb. i. ofthe Ae ee es. 
| NG S'the Tower belly and parts therein ace compaſſed wich the Peritmeum, and the middle with 


de Pleers, ſo there are two membranes/ftretched. over the cavity of the Skull, which Galen 
TIRE and thoſe who have written ſince his tinge have called ec. And indeed Galen had che name Galen. 
out of Hippocrates his Book de Carnibus, who there taketh it in a langer ſigniſication, which giveth Hippocrates, 
that name to oo age hollow, as the veins, the ſtomack, the guts arid ſuch like. Erafeftratys £alled | 
theſe membranes in Pollux iewitv. The Arghians call Maters the Mothers, and ſo now they Their names, 
are commonly tearmed, Mocrabius called them 8 The one of theſe which is the outward is F .: 
thick arid called dura mater the hard Mother, the other inward and thin called pia mater, the de ar or neer ,,, © dra me. 
Mother, becauſe it immediately incompaſſeth and imbra ſubſtance of the brain. F 
Le thick menina Hippocrates th his book. de Tocys , in hemine) calleth πο . Galen oxangs or 
N, or f] Ari that is, the ohh hard or skintiy meninx, commonly the dara meter, becau(e — « 
— * membranes of the body it is the thickeſt, hardeſt, and ſtrongeſt, and particularly in relation to 

thinner meuin r. La F 4 a, 7% 1 2 TY 

In figure and magnitude this membrane anſwereth the F ones of the skull, hecatiſe it incoinpaſſeth all Connexion, 
his bo Qmes and cavities, It is then the pia mater gf thinnet meninx leſt if it lay too cloſeunto it che 

that run therein ſhould be compaſſed, which it dijhended and ſwell too ſull of bloud, doe 

cauſe the head- ach, yea . the Apoplexie; whence ir many which die of the Apoplexic, 
woidbloud out of their noſe and their mou tn.. . 

ic is tyed very ſtrongly to che Halt of the Skull ang to his ſharper proceſſes, and to he orbes pr cir- 
tles oft eb fit. y. xx] whereupon ſome have t t from the Baſis it took his origi- 
nall, becauſe ſeed is the matter out of which 


* 
k 


is, as all other memt are made. Notwithſtanding it clea- 
vet not ſo cloſe to that boſome of the wedge-bon 5. 4 fg. 10, E] where the le of flegme is ſitua- 
ted, [teb.9,fg.1 354 nor yet at the ſid es thereof w ehoſomes are which give way to the branches 
of the fleepy arteries call tides. It co 1 duſſche of the Skull, from whichas alſo from the - ; 
brain it hangeth in the like diſtance as doth the Pericardiꝶm or purſe from the heart, leſt the elevation and Whether the 
on; Hel and iaſtole of t he brain ſhould be hi Iknow full well ( that we may ſay ſome- brain nove of 
thing of it by the way Plaerusthought that the braln jr ſelf did not move: but that it was only the pul-. 


lation of the third ventricle much like the beating of an which we fect in she Skuls of tender Intants „ 
.... ß 
ſtole and Dieftole of the brain from their experience in thoſe whoſe Skuls are wounded and the bones tak eri archangel. 
out with a Trepam. And Laureit ins thinketh him not worthy the name of an Anatomiſt that will call it Laurenziue. 
into queſtion- alto e An ieee [574 1 | 1 N 

1. is tyed v ſtrongly to the Skull y thin and membranous fibres (which Galen in the 8 book of the 
uſe of No & — 9 . . ariſing there · from, which paſſe through the Suture of the 
dau, eſpecially about che Lambdall Suture, every one of which Ligaments or fibrous ties, chuſe you 
whe Heer 


et extended the parts of the Skull where againſt they iſſue, and running along are exactiy "BE 
united rogerher and — 0 | — Membrane 2 ſaid was called Per icraniam, under ö 5 


* inner Perioſteumʒ from which two membranes all the other 
. far ˙—— —— Dura menine iy rel be called Mater, 


membranes of the body have their originall;that in this ref | ed Mater 
as — | Wel other meter It ĩs alſo kni 10 on atmo 12 . r en thy 
che body; and Columbus makes tiro wem. 1, is doulie 


mcdiation of. veſſels I tab. 6, fg 2 DD GG, tab-11,fig.8, ax. } | 
This membrane eee of the membranes U | 
branes of it,one inward,another outward, and boaſts h of the-finding of. them: whom Laurent ius but not two. 
cloſely taxeth confeſſing that it is indeed double, but they are not therefore to be called two membranes 
ſo faith he, we doe not lay that there are two rims of the belly, and y et we know that the Peritoneum is 
double. Well, it hatha le ſuperſicies or ſurface ; the ourward like a broad tendon is ſtretched over 
the other and growethpnito it ; hard it is and roughi,partly by reaſon ofthe fibres which if you take away 
2 piece of the Skull yon may perceive a little to f like a ſmall line, tab. 6, fg. i, G, HH, III partly 
becauſe in the crown of the head where the | ture mecteth with the Coronall, there are certain' 


ſmall knubs or knots, which in che gull rave thicic proper boſome whetein they couch and to which they 
fz 957 The 


grow very faſt. Ur ab. &, I. , K.! 


*% 


fl 


33 8 Of the Mening inges or Membrane r of the Brain. I 702 
... ͤ ͤ . iſo with. a watery ink 
by or kernelly {ubſtance or fat (what you w l 3 mol —— — 
6, fiſt.2, EH whereas the ut ter is dryer, On the inhdealfo iris of Zul mein 1 8254 
Io chat it might neee —— ol * ai - 4 
ble 6, Figure 1, ſheweth the heal the shull being taken may that ſo the brain may appear ar ff Kr | 10 n 
3 1— the brain cleared from the dura meninæ t ether with the cbiru Sines thereg | tded tf pugh 
the midſt, which is ſbewed covered with the Pia mater. | 1 eee 0 
TABULACVE 1 4 . | TRY 
F160." nr. AR. Laie AABR, the pu Menivoy or thick mem⸗ 
| FR. | E > 
53 wuerd. Nee 5 
the courſe of the veins as they 
fill | | * f b throt h the membrane, or the — 
n I I | N 2 7 ; "x + brain. che bra W 7 
TMR => © I} / EF, the firſt yein of the brain. 
8 \ Wy Way . A |} FFP, abs Ayr veins which perforate 
105 EAN Woh | 3 reach to the perieraui 
SW \ N | N f ' Fu A oy: þ N 
— 666, Fibres of the Huna men} 6 Ye 
through the Coronall Suture, 
bres njake the per icraĩim. 
HH, Bra pefing throogh, che lagirtall 
ION paſſing through the Lamball 
_ | | Sb _——— int; 
IT, n N., a lnub which uſeth to grow to ghit f. 
E a cavity in the ſore- head bone. 
A, the sRull. . by 
N;the pericranium or. Skull. skin. 
Anett; Pie. 3 vr 
AAA, apart of theCrafſa meninx di 
re ys raff e ivkding 
BE, the — * ofthe ſame Craſſe mm- 
L e AS ; | * ö 
cc, che beginning of the veſſels out of the 
third nn into the 
DDD, the | 
theſe veffels. 
of menitor irhmediately 
; n FF, cer 
nen 0 — branehes of 
60, certain es of veins running 
thronph the fides of the Dura meninx. 
HHH, the 
ee 
f It hath many holes or paſſages in ĩt, firſt of all (faith Galen, inthis ninth Book of the aſe of prtsand the 
Pager er 6. chapter) — to many veins; again; ſor the out gate of the conjugations or pairs of the fixiews 
Moreover in the nũdſt it hath one notable perforation and that round to let out the brain Tummel lz calle 
Tafurdibulwn, rab. 1 25 ff · I 5E I as alſo others at the fides ot the former t6 admit the ſkepy arteries called 
Cerctides, [1ab.32,fig-1 , C and Band one larger then all the reſt through which the marrow of the back 
deſcendeth out ofthe brain [tab.12,fig:9,H } Fivally where it is ſtretched over the ſpongie bone, ic is pet- 
forated manifoldlikea Sive. | tab.14,fig.1$,ot F, and figure 9, FF.] , | e 
His Redupli- In the top of che head it is redoubled and ſeparateth the brain into two parts, a yight and a leſt, even 
pra Fang as low as the center thereof ſ tab. 10. fig · 3, from ) to B Which Reduplication lyeth all along the third bo- 
ſome or ſinus of this hard membrane and runneth with the boſomethrough che length of the head | 
unto the top of the noſe, and groweth faſt unto the diſtinction of the mammillary proceſſes, tab. N ·3. 
N] even as it groweth back ward in the midſt to che hinder proceſſ mem. 
This Reduplication of the dura mehime is called the upper proceſſe and is liketied' by alf the. beſt 
The Sythe. Anatomiſts to a Mowers Sythe; and Laurent ius is not affraid to call it Falx or che Sythe; and 
ſaith that this reduplication makes the body of the ſame: but Veſallu ſaith that the proc which is 
like a Sythe is not duplicated but fimple as the membrane it ſelſe is ſimple, and ſeertieth only to be don- 


ble becauſe of the boſome which parteth the brainzof the fame mind alſo is Phaeyus, But let us ſer ho ĩt 
reſembleth a Sythe : Bauhine faſſliioneth it thus. Backward, (where it is continuall With a part of rhe 
ſame membrane which covereth the Cerebeilum or aſter - rain) it is bioad and anſwereth the broad 
end of the Sythe, tab. 9, fig. 35 ct D] about the middeſt of his length it groweth to be | very thick 
like the back of the Sythe, and the fore-end is like the point; for it groweth narrow by de- 

grees 


CHAP: 7. OV tbe Meninges or Membranes of the Brain, | 319 
s, and therefore the part of it which is next to the brain turneth inward obliquely juſt like the hook- 
eta of a Syt Go e-foFige3, rw HG He] Nr 11970 cd 0k bas OTE | bus | 
e other proceſle of the Pura mater is backward and ſhortrr, aud for the moſt part diſtiugulſhe th the Theother pros 
Cerebellum, 9 : r· brain fro the brain it felt, tab. 1 1. Fig., OO] Beſide it covere th the Cerebellum, and ceſſe of the 
ic is foure- fold as thick and hard. it is in any other place faith; Columbus and with him Adchangelus and Dura meninx- 
Laurextins , Feſaliu ſaith three-fold. ogges in this place have a bone which underproppeth A bone in 
yr 147 that it ſhould not lye heavy or zupon the Cerebelum. [ tab. 413 Figs 7, betwixt O O Dogges, 


In this membrane there are found two kindes of Canales or pipes; one through which the veſſels are Two kinds of 
carried, as the Arteries which are diſſeminated through the membrane. The other. into which the veins Cavities. 
do der which kinde of Canale or hollow is to it in ſtead of veins; and theſe they call 
the backward boſomes, or hollowneſſes, or Canales, (for other words to expreſſe a Sinus I cannot 
deviſe) of which we will immediately ing.. {us + | 

Falkyins in his obſervations reckonerh teri of theſe Siu, on either fide four; the ninth is that which o- Fallopint bis 
ther Anatomiſts take for the third, & the tenth that they take for the ſourthʒbut in his infticutiong he rec- ten Sinus, 
koneth but ſix: four of which we know wel, the other two, ſaith Baubine, I think no mari knows. but himſelf. 

We with Bauhine (whom for the moſt part we follow) doe reckon four, which Galen in the ninth book Four Sin of 
de Anatomic is Adminiſtrationibus called Aras, in the , book de uſu part. and the 6. chap; ſometimes. Mexize the pura mu- 
git ado leading : bloud: ſomet imes 135 29,6 iunpiſyes xoming the ventricles ofthe thick membrane; as - 
in his 9.book de Anatemticis Auminiſtrat ionibur and the fift chapter, becauſe" they ariſe from the duplication I 
of themembrane, and are as ic were Rillets F 8 d and ſpirits, And happily hence took. Pelops the 04. ning 
occaſion of his error, ho avouched that all the veſſels had their originall from the bead, 1 | 

The two firſt of theſe Sinus or Canels, or Rillets, (call them as you pleaſe) have their beginning behind The two ff 
inthe Beſts of the Octipitium or howle betwixt the brain and the after-brain at the fides of » hole through Yuks. 
which Wy the back deſtendeth: they are one on each-fide, tab. v . 1 34% U. called the right and 
che leſt. . 42 ye neer the ſides of the Lambd | Suthi are, into chem do l vent ad the arteries exonerate 
ind unbun — elves. They are faſtned to, the xull, and when they come neer the middle of the Lamb- 
dall Suture and the top of the Cerebelſum, the ene in one and make a common cavity, which N 
place e 35 0] H ; ninth book of the uſe of parts and the tixt chap- Galen. 

e 


tlie ( faith Galen in | 5 
ter, and in the ninth of Ie Adminiſtrations and the N ndr that is, T orcular the The preſie of 
preſſe, becauſe from thence as from a high lace the Rils runne down on either fide; ſome of them out of the che brain. 
middeſt of TK are derived into the the after- brain, others runne from the forepart, from whence, 
as wine from a grape- preſſe, the bloud poured out of the veins and arteries is ſqueeſed into the whole 
brain. From theſe on either hand at the fides run ſmall branches like veins, ſome ot them as ſmall as a ve- 
22 ſome of them larger, [tab. 7, fig. 13, SS] which runne out into t ebordecing membranes, both 

e thick one tab 1 f, fig:;7; O50 and the thin dhe [$ab,12, fig. 9, BD] where they cover the whole Cere- 
bellum. - -. * \ Fy bv TY 11} 2({ F rern . 47% 


Out of the congurrence of theſe zen do ariſe two other Sinus or Rils differing in length 
and in the faſion of their cavities. The one of them is the higher and is called the third Sinus tab. 15, 
fig-13, PP] the other the lower called the fourth ¶ tab. Ae 3. KJ. ; | 

Thethird Sinus which is like a Rill of bloud (ails ſometimes by Galen a vein and not unproper ly 
(for what ſhould you call a veſſell in which bleu is contained but a vein, though it have n 


e not he coat 
of a vein j though ſome think it to be Herophilys his preſſe of which we ſpakegveni now ) paſſerh directly 
forward through the length of the head HR we 2, CCC | betwixt the right hs Aett parts of 
the Brain under the upper part of the Latnb{lall Sutor and under the Sagitall Suture, and under the midſt 
of the forchead bone and in the top of the noſeis Joined to the bony partition 3 of the or- 
gans of ſmelling,and would be like a triangle, Taving that in the upper part it is ſomewhat ncer to a ſemi- 
circular forme + No the cavity ofthis Sinus, as alſo of the two former, have two crooked: ribs as it were in 
ward, andthethird'curved outward. _ n EET W 
From this Sixuyor canale on either fide the braine all along the head. there ariſe very thick certain Branches lm 
velſcls as it were branches out of a great trunk of a vein which G Callech #24735 of which ome are the. Sinu, 
but ſmall which they call yenas reptitiat, Fs by veins. Ofthefe ſome friſe from” the higher part 
ofthe Sinus, ſome from thie , ſome from des thereof. Thoſe which ariſe; out ot the higher 
part ¶ table To figure 13, Xx Xx AJ] which is next the skull, do runhe upward to the duplication of the 
skull, chat is to the you ſubſtance between tlie tables thereof, and to the Pericranium, and 1 
themſelves with thoſe ſmall veſſels which defcend from the skin of the crown and paſſe through the 
sull at ſmall pores thrilled therein for the ſatme purpoſe . Thoſe which ariſe from the lower part of 
the eanale, that it, which is next the Wb fignre 13, V/V, table g, figure 3, EE, HH] are but imal 
and runne downward onely into that t of the Dura Meninx which even now we called thie ſithe. 
Thoſe, which ariſe ont of the tides of the Sinus, that is, out of the breadth of it [table 7, figure 1 5 7 TT, tab. 
8, fgure-2, DDFF} are infinitely diverſified irito the pia mater and together therewith, into thi 
Y0ns of the brainzand where the pid mater endeth tlicy 


veſſels ſometimes opening, fo great a quanti 
bag Opening, ſo g zin whit 


1. Great quantity 
ter and ker 1 convolu · of bloud our 
roceed on into the very ſubſtance itſelf of the brain. of the noſe 
Fbloud bach iſſued by the Noftrils, that it is erxedibly whence ir 

| th kind of flux we muſt not apply medicins to the fore- comes. 

& but eithertothecrowneorto thecoronall ſutur ee. 

Columbus was of opinion thut theſe veſſels do hot ariſc out ofthe Sinus it ſelf, but out of the veins run- nbi 


to have amounted to a4. pound: in 


zung therein, for he thought that the interirall jugular veins paſſed t it. Archengelus alſo ſeemeth to Archagelu, 
dal » Who ſalth — — Sinus or Rils, the inner a eee ee 


9 Pale and inſinuate themſelves into the third fins and ſo rum out to the noſe, yea back ward alſo to the 


— U— 
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— 


The fourth. 


and from hence doe ſpring the veins ſaith Columbus and 


Table 5, Figure 13 exhibiteth the veſſels of we Brin ond bei, Sash ene 000 4 through wm phethe 
they — Fig the internall Tuggler vein, or from the ſleepy 7 ies 1. 1957 we 
I4, the wonderfull Net as Galen deſcribeth it, 22 ae Oo yr ituit 20% the 
ſleepy Arteries. Figure i 6, ſbeweth the Rete mirabile « or — Net, t ether iy thrhe e 65 106 in the 


The fourth Sinw faith Veſalius the diffRtion havenor remembred. It js ETA} neer to the 
skul as the others are, but ſeated in the lower part ofthe brain: very ſhort it is and rapneth 

twixt the brain and the after-brain to that part of the brain Seen 
dule called pinealis (for ſuch repreſtntaxions chere are in the fubſtance of er R. table 
fgure7, TI and — — is like a triangle male of three equal ribs curyed or 255 
this cavity, or rather to ſay the meeting of all wh 2755 Al eres oo lier | 


ſubſtance ot the brain to nouriſh it. 


beads of Calves and oxen. a R 
TABULA VII, „1 0 et 1:7 dn⁰¹ 


B., che or jugular arte x. 
n c ENS: wg rt; 
DP, che 2. ee % hr 
re N che Das, 

F, the I into the Sins | 
G Hoes and 6, going to the Ps chice 


J. 
11 warne een running INTER? 
. —_— re e 2, ſow. 
EK, the ſecond arte e 
| 13 thethied without companion. 11 
, a ſmal branch of th i 
3 the IX 8. godthes, Hom ofthe Pr thoſe PP, the 
or 0 
3 of the Dura Meninx. y Ne i 
| end thereof, | 
RK, * fourth ſinus of the ro Monit,” 
SS, branches of dhe t th derived into che Men- 
| Þrancs neer at hand. 
7771, branches ofthe third Sim diſperſed into the 
14 
D 1 
K eu ibuted through the Dura Meninx. 
It. certaioſarcles of the fourth Sizzs ſent upward. 
aa, others ſent downward. . 


| 3, he poper poles, ofthe fourth Sinus running by 


cc, ſurcles runni ard from this paſſige· | 
de, the tight and ka of the 4. Sinus. 
f, the lower branch going to the Pia mauer. 
k. ede, dd e ee 
the ſame W Choroides rele 
, &ed to Br gi | 
1, 2 e veſſell into the which. the fourth Sims 


| X, The upper. The era, of ava in the 


A 1 
. 
K > * 
5 
* 


aer ofchiaby⸗ | 
000, the diſtribution of the third vein and uriety.. y iro —.—— ——— 
ked with o derived into the pia mater. e, the Aon th the thi ng arg it tentereth into che 


skull. , a branch reaching to the hollowneſſe of the noſtrils. t, the — this in . 
of the veſſell. vu, two . entring into the skul. &, coll. tbe x . unto the 2 from the 
coition or meeting of the branches. 1 u e Abranch attaining to 97 — A, 4 branch 

to the right ventricle. J, the complication of veſlels called Plexks Choroides farmed on either ſide f the 
branch marked with . F Fig. 14. AB, Arteries climbing — 7 1 ovinc making this wonderſu vie. 
C,D, Branches into which the ſurcles of that net r 1 Es the þ or kern 
flegm. Fig.15. A, the glandule receiving the LON: B,the Haben it ke ſer} 222 you the tunnel called 55 
vis or infundibulum. CC, the Arterie. D, a Branch of the Artery going — fide of the Dura Me- 
'ninx. E another branch of the ſame artery going to the noſtrils, FF, an artery in 3 | 
branches, but in the other fide meeting together again. G, a partition of the artery e hee 
Dura Meninx,H,another branch which getteth out of the akulſ and reacheth to dhe a des. Fig. 16. 4 = 
uulcary glandule. BC, the ſleepy arteries going into the skull. DD, the wonderfull Net. 


.— os Of the Meninges or Mawlnanes of rhe Brain, SIDES * 


From this n. 410 f in his; pro reſſa doe. i iſſue ſmall branches, ſome of w which runne upward to Bra Branches from 
that part of che dura mater Which js che Cerebellum; rr PII 25.4: Ster. 
Foray — 14. Adele, 13044 Which are diſperſect into the dura mater, where it lyeth. abolit The uppcr. 
| E 8 alſo r ee where en abe cee ng the brain tit 
28 T 2013 513 Winne % bt 2.4 
Afterwards this $ 1 is divided into diverarillerss two iffueut ofche's epare of it and one out vof, 
the lower 3 of che tvo which iſfiie out o f the upper partgone is greater, anot | 
The greater ſt oble Po fore 19h aro gORG the be lower pare of thaDiremeninx where it divideth he 


„ 3 Gora ol Hare 
a mater 3115 4 


ebene . Þ 3, 14/66 fupporeed 

with kathin worries efccrghe . 316966] eaboye 
che cows ory ecken e afford — fil mater which are diſtriburdd 
on either fide into the brain. 1 nil 

The lower xillet [1able 74fghren'3. f Aber into that parkof che Fer 2 which com- 


— the Cerebellum; but it is divided into two branches, one of them runneth forwadd- [reb.2fig:ty g. 
ated the ſurc les of the brain ani{endertyin the lower ſeat of the venttibltʒ and is joidkid with an artery 
g thither Us. L ene . lay that web of veſſels which they call-Plexas Choroilitsjbe- 
cauſe it is lomewh ven. The other branch is reflected backward to the 2 Where the 4; 
bellum 5 7:ffg- 13 7 and is diverſly printed in into his pia mater. Finally, and at length this fourth inis de- au enderh, 
Sen! into; a 9 3 Trab. u, age e ere neerithe te- | 
les of the brain, ſo called,. ſo goth unto the Glandule called Pi- 
nealiu, and under che arch ofthe 2 runneth her infide:of the third'yentricke and there 
is parted j anda branch reacherh Ital. , unto the right ventriole 
Anatomiſts doe they are mingled and joined 
oke 1 e * re p- men, mention 


Wucheth the skull, the dura m- theſe ſins, 
ning TI 8 pipe, and with 
= "eld They doetheoffice both dt: veins/and They 466 the 

— Plater w, e into theiii bathiveis and arteries (although office of veins 


15 5 7 tink che recee ly e andt 2 Fortheyare fullof bload and anciics, 
preſerve as 1 it full of Nie after death this/bloud cloddeth into a grainy ſub- 
Teen bloud they receive out of the veſſcls is a little thichter then ord faith Baubine. 
. — cions aud firkes liketo\ 6f rr unto the Brain 


| ys "Hind: x PI and fade in nod fa fre, add ed Fre admit — 4 — 
any notable branches of Veins and Arteries to run through his — Nature made theſe fry ovi ril- jo OO 
lets ro bein ſtead of Veins and Arteries to e through and irrigate or water the whole ſubſtance 
there is continually po Pore ea b aboundauce of bloud which is mingled, the Venal 
I mean with the Arteriall, and afterward con by theſe pipes the conyglutions of che Brain, 
* his very ſubſtance, as well for his n . and u as alſo r the generation of the Ani- 
mall ſpir ſpirits which are ur within his ſubſtance For ſeeing theſe Auitntal' ſpirits are conti 
nually ſu piyed u unto the inſtruments of ſenſe and motion, and by motion are > {pong and diſſipatedꝭ it 


Was ne e eee of both kinds ol bloud in this place mingleticrognhet-© 
make ſup upply of them. 

The fake Bury Aleninx lyk hold — whole ſubſtance 45 the Brain and be a covering there- The uſa of the 
unto and to all the part it compa lech about the ſpinall marrow alſo, ca and all the Nerves that ö ler. 


e out of e endeth the Bruin from the imprefſicins of the Skull or compreſſions s if bya- 
outward in ry it be beaten. downward: It alſo preſeryeth-the Artexies which run in the ſurface ot the 
1 cir pied benor offended by the bardhelſe ofthe Skull. 
ideth the rain from the the After- brain or Cerebellum, as alſo che Brain it ſelf into 
a right part: and a left. in ys it produceth Li rough the ſutures of the Skull to make the 
Perreranium and to faſten it to the skull, that it might not fink down toward the Brain, as alſo to hold up 
the Brain it ſelf leſt ſetling down it ſhould compreſſe the ventricles which would cauſe ſodain death. And 
thus much concerning the Durs Mater or Meninx,wherein we have been ſomewhat prolixe, that nothing 
Nude 5 worthy your obſervation. Now is followerh that we entreat of rhe Pia Marr of thin 


2 Dura Mater being taken aw — we meet with the Sum Membrane called Pia Mater, delineated unto The pic mater 
Jou in the fixt Table — the ſecond Figute, but in the ninth Table and the third Fig. fheweth the Pura or enui . 
mater and O O the Pia mater oſ which wenow ſj This Membrane even conſidered of it (elf, acalfoin ninz. 
e pa wth 1 * . Membranes of the is exceeding thin and therefore called Mm ank by 

Gelen e — —ꝛ— The name lie had out of 
Deere bis k oft theFal . he faith that this au wariyE divideth the middle of the Hisnames. 
. Gee alſo in his eight Book of che uſe of parts, and theninth Chapter call 

&th it un Were 5 Membrane like the ſecundins or Aſter· birth, becauſe it containeth or 2 

ech faſt the yeins and arteries 9 leſt whileſt they move they ſhould be diſplaced, their Bafis © 

en being but weak and infirm. 


: membrane is for the moſt part contained within che kul immediately covering the — ke 


— 


332 Of the veſſels diſſeminated through the Bram. 50 175 
othis figure. In magnitude an ſwerable to the Brain and the " thereof ;- but the ſubſtan ſubſtance or 
Subſtance dap it is exceeding, thin and ſine, and yet Cabrolius and Bauremius lay it is double. It is thin that it 
moxe eaſily inſinuate it ſelf into che — of the Brain, and yet — be offenſive by the traight 
to theBrajn u which it lyerh, and beſide to carry the veſſell 9 the ſameſ tab. 6. 27 EEE, 
_ g.3,00 |Itis ſoft and * — — becauſe it communicateth the active vertue wo the 
2 and —— lus ſaith inſtrument '6f Touching. 
The counlell ik Nature 1 . Kan tach Galen in i Book of the 
of Nature. n chapter dees hard nei dry ante For even as faith lats between the 
. re . terpoſed the water and the air, ſo Galtn 
ſaith that nature betwixt the brain 2 ull which are parts pi very different ſubſtance, hach p 
theſe two membranes or meni For if there had been none but this thin pia mmer it could not 
grad with the skull without offence, if there had been none but the da menixee, yet the Brain would hate 
been therewith offended, That therefore neither the Brain nor his cover ſhould ſindure any uncouch 
violence, Nature hath immediately covered the Brain with this pia mater; and then the pie mater hath ſhe: 
compaſſed with the thicker; for by how n thickeris ſofter chene n ſo much is the Brain 
ſoſter then the thinner. 

If you would know what diſtance there inbetween theſeitwo Wa otra you muſt make a little hole 
in the thicker, and then put a hollow bugle to it and blow itzand you thalt perceive the diſtance ' betweeh 
them pam roo great deal of air; by-which-you W how: ue ape were ſevered when the 
man was alice. 

The progrefie This membrane doth notonly cleave cloſely to the Brain and cover i us his natural & 

of it, as a mother imbrateth her infant (whence P/aterxs thinketh it'was 5 the ſoft pi bv 
ſubſtance thereof ſhonld be ſcattered or ſuffer divulfianby the continuall notion wherewith it is Freight 
up and down (for we perecive that the Brain will eaſily run abroad when ĩt is taken away) but alſo 8 . 
finuateth ir ſelf into the bottum of the Brain and extendeth ic elf unto cheinkide of che cavity of his yen. 
tricles, ſaith Galen in his 8. Book of the Vſe-ofperts and the g. Chapter, (lining them round within. The 
vulgar Anatomiſts, ſaith Laurent ius, think that it paſſeth into the ventricles from the upper part of . — 
but the truth is that it aſcendeth' from below Fhere the Infundibuban or Tunnell of chin is 
where thoſe ſmall arteries derived from the ſleepy arteries called Carotides doe paſſe into the fb er 
ſides of the wedge-bone; fo that even in the bottom ic metteth ; out the Skull ĩt cloatheth Sy nar- 

Arratgelu. row of the back and thenerves., The bones alſo, ſaith —— ſerm to be covered with this thih 
membrane, which now — — Ed hr oh But how — the 
Infundibulum or Tunnell e on, it inyeſterh - e upper part o . 

we ſhall declare aſterward. 7 | 1 
The uſe ofibe The ulcof it.is;60 cover and eſtabliſh the Brain,the Alter bras, the mano of the pine and the the nerve, 
pie mater, as alſo all the veſſels which run through it,jitknitteth togetherſo that they are more ſaſely and 


ouſly diſtributed Sou the whole body of the-Brain and through all his parts. Adde 21 25 that which 


ment of the ſenſe of Touching, 


_ Y 
— — — * „ü 


CHAP: VI11. Of the veſſels ale thr the Brain, 
TY E veſſels diſſeminated through the Brain are Veins and and Arteries and thoſe ſn or Canales 
The veins; 


Archangelus in his firſt Book of his Anatomy, 'that it is the molt N and proper inſtru- 


whereof we entreated at large in the former Cha 
The Veins are branches of the inner or utter Jugulars: the Arteries of the Cerdides or fleepy 
| Arteries,and of that we call Cervicalis or the artery of the neck. 
The inner Ju- The inner Jugalar at the Baſis of the skull in the back part — — 11e 13 g fo divided to! ro 
gular: branches,onebig — watereth the back part, and another ſmaller rward. Thie bigger 
wet 7 „ figure — the lower Ci attaineth into the brain at bone. 2 Kia 
leffer (cab. 6, fig. 1, DD] getting into the Brain at the ſeventh hole of the wedge bone 
The utter * 1 utter Jugular vein ſendeth three branches into the skull: the firſt 17 50 122 
gular. he. ſinus of the dura meninx, through the hole of the temple bones. 1 Abdel 16 8 
5 — 356. table 14, figure 19, H HH paſſethin atthe ſecond hole of the ne ¶ table 4 owl 
wy [ tab, e 13, H. tab. 14, fige 19, 11] is diſtributed into the * — in \ e hole of the 


ſpon 
Another vein Budde theſe ſiye veins Veſaliu and Plateru adde another, to wit, the end of the Neck vein which enter- 
ar gal his eth the Skull ( ſay they) at the third hole of the now] bone which was purpoſely made for ir. But Baubine 
could never obſerve it; yet we have added i it in the Table. LI. ab. 7. fg · 13, D] Thus much ofthe veint, now 
of the ks, | 
Thtanerics. | The ſleepy artery called Carotis when it is come on either fide to the Chops is divided into two bay 
ches, one exterior of which hereafter, the other interior which the is larger of the twin. This at EN 
of che Skull. — fie Bi is divided into two unequal nodes” The firſt is a 1 
> Thefull, the Trunk [; 7ofig e'1 oa wre 1 —— 19, P] it pierceth the Skull ee 
ä of his own thrilled in the te bone, paſfeth unto the e of the wedge bone and 9 Sh 
2 on each band! into the ſide of the dura mater, La 7,figare 15, D] and vr; ena 
ed and divided (as we ſhall hear more diſtinctly in the Book of Veins) it hel wipers, e Kits Ee, wh 
The ſecond, © Bileſ table 2, ure 14] and the Plexus Choroides, From this firſt iſſueth a branch obliq &, Ex able e ' 
13,9 | and — 8 — into the Brain at the ſecond hole of the temple bone „ and then 2 
one running outward ¶ table , ure 13, . through the eight hole of the Wy ag th 


the | 


Exars, "Of the Fig, Mag. {uncx,avd SubRanes ef the Brain. 4334. 
the cavity ofthe Noſe: ſ 15, N che othur inward, hich is divided into two, tub. y, figs 13, wa} and 
—— diſtibuted into t e called che ſecond artery though — fo 19926 and 


The third artery [ tab.7,fig.1 2 the other branch ofthe inner trunk of the Carotis, much leſſe then The third · 
the firſt; Ae Wee ee hl hd eng- 100] and ſo paſſeth into the Sin of the 


erlegen Tee of the Axil artery, it perſbrateth the A fourth, 
the ſpinall marrow and encreth the — at the ſame large hole 
where out the marrow Aſcendleth upto on — plaer oſ the 1 called nme where it is di- 


vided into two branches pes 
oy theſe yeins and arteries, the ſinw of t e dura nis alto RET the bralti which wee hite The Simi of 
deſcribed before, Itreceiverh ä + 7m por 1 + rh idewoarweties FIR) which un- the ire db. 
— eme into it: and this ſinus courſe is diftinpuiſhetlinto four as bu 
burn ,which-are larger then the — — ph nie Skull, but not round as they are, but rather 
ie a — confiſting of there W length and curred foinewhat inward. From theſe doe iſ- 
ſue certain like unto veins; 2 of blond Natural} and Vitall, is diſtriduted inte 


the ſubſtance ofthe brain as — vt 
| '. Theuſeof the veins is threefold ;/ firſt The uſc of the 
ren todei fall nouriſnwent ta the . 
— | brain.” The ſecond, to bring a Natural! 
"1nfluent ſpicie from tho Liver to ricurith 
che ingenie Naturall ſpirit of the brain. 
Ibo third together with the Natu- 


dura meninx in the fide where it 


bed ogy my et ih to a 1 
bloud bo veines which other 5 
— ' would ſo putreſle 
W. make the blond of the ren which f. 
| thicker hete then ordin i emer e 
* obſerved) | er 
e and 
And rs mich Tuche 
cerning 8 $'of the bead 
b wi de appr 
2 2.1 Di and wit t appertenatices. 
Now it's time 2 — ſhonld oy Prat 
the contai which arc in 
— After brain, the ſpinall 
marrow and Neryes arifing om: 
| „ CP EILEEN 


- 


> 


MINE RE ETERNITY EA eee ne oh 
CHAP. 1K | Of the Exlln, aan Figure, Si fre ai ef: Brain. 
ing to the Hiſtor n me thinkswe y male a divifion of thoſe. parts 
belong unto r 85 cur ſenſe into E Gert a rkieg of thoſs_ pure 
and proper. r 


ntaining parts alread 1 
ny . . ae the brain, — orak, co the magni- cho 
3 aber renner parts which have 8 names given them — to their different 


forms, of whichwe 


: one: orange err SER 
f ſpake in rmer more 
5 Veſſcls, Mk der oro wh fomthe brain; as the, mayrow 


ck or ſpine, the Nerves and the Animall ſpirit, unt which alſo we ſhall preſently hereafter 
bby But to the pope Ariſtotle, 


11 


8 
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— — — 
Ariſt ule. 


Of the Fig Mag. Comexiand Subſtance of the Brain. Boon 

Ariſtotle (in his 2. Book de partibus Animali um and the 7; chapter, and in the firſt Book of his Hiſtory of 

PS mas the 16 chapter) ſaich, chat all Creatures which have bloud, have alſo a brain, and none o- 
ther, unleſſe it be ſomewhat proportionable as che Postet 'T 

; This brain among the angient Greeks had no proper name, but becauſe of the fituatiem it wat called 

haig ade, becauſe it was contained d v pany in the head. Of the generation of it Hippocrates" hath learn, 

edly diſcourſed in his Book de Carnibus to which we refer che learned Reader; avalſo the order of the 
generation thereotto Ariſttle in his Book de gem vatione Auimalium and the ſitt Section | 


The brain the It is the principal] of the whole body which: be proved by rhe fitu! ion.the 6 * 9 0 — 
principal part it —— 2 The ſituation is in the higheſt part of the body air were in a defen ced Tower, 


of the whole 


body, and why 


The defences 
of the brain. 


that it might᷑ be better ſecured from out ward injuries. i OR 
Ihe figure is round, which is che moſt 8 of all tho reſt: for it was proportiertable chat the di- 
vineſt part ſhould have the moſt perfect and ahſolute ſigurr ee 
T he defences of the brain are very many, the hair, the in and that the thickeſt of all the body, the fat and 
fleſhy Memhrane, the — 4 Per ieſteum a dquble tabled Skull and two Meninges or memb 
all which it is of all ſides defenced from violence, ſo that it tatmot be hurt or offended bugwith, extreame 
wrong. But neither the heart nor any other part is ſo providedifor'by Nature, wheretore ir Thould Rem ſhee 
made more ſtore, as we ſay,of it then ofall the reſt. 


Theexcellency In reſpect of the uſe it will eaſily carry away the prize of Excellency; for the ſoul of man, ſaith Verolim, 
of the uſe of it. being not tyed to any bodily — minnot a 8 er — which re- without ir 


Compariſon . 


Ariſt.dream, 


The common 
ſenſe is the 
brain. 


Apbrediſaus. 


Flas, 


Compariſon. 


The brain not think, as ſome doe; that the Brain is the Prince and King of the reſt, np morethen we 


ſeli unleſſe it be by the mediation ↄf a cotporeall Orgar 

may be tran{mitted, by which afterward they may he ex 

— even as hę chat is ſhut up in a r6oniz"ca bing Hate, 

without, unleſſe there be ſome Tralucent body. wherein the Ichages of thoſe outward may 

ceived and aſter repreſented to him that is within. Such an inftrumg 1 1s which we call Commune 

ſenſsrium the n ſenſe, for nothing can cm he underſtanding unleſſe it be firſt in the ſenſe. 
ling to Nas and Galen is the brain K but dreame 

caſe 


which is the © 181 ihe 


* > ou 
* 


. lch £ 5 4 1 es 
T Li ee * 


»* 
— 


- 


It the original 
both and | 
obſtructed, then not onl 
ved ot the — Soule * | 
* Who then will deny that the Brain is the moſt noble 
nimall faculties, Imagination, Reaſon or Diſcour 
5 er TT efarꝭr roi The Organ of Viſlome) and the begi 
and beſide lering from it doe iſſue and on it doe depend all the in ts of the 7 * 8 
ſmelling, taſting, touching yea and ſpeech alſo. And therefore Plato did worthily call it, becauſe he cou 
give it no higher a le, The divine Member. For what the Heaven is in the world; the ſame in man is the Brain. 
The Heaven 1s the habitation of the ſupream Intelligence, that is, of God, and che Brain the ſcat of the Soul, 
that is, the Demi-God of this little werld-  . . n 
Hence it was that Homer cal led it dard, that is the Heaven, becauſe as from the Cœleſtiall influenge all 
things below it are moved both in heaven and earth; ſo all the parts of the body have ſenſe and motion 
trom the influence of the Brain- | 5 { D V 
Wherefore with Galen we determine that the Brain as well as the Hears aa principal] pars z not that we 
or. wich Ariſtotle 


229 


the prince but that the Heart is the moſt noble of all the parts. But e ſay, that as the Heart is of grea and of in- 


a princi 

re. 
1 his 
reaſon, 


ſtant neceſſity for life, ſo the place of dignity belongtth to the Brain, Columbus giveth an eleganc reaſon 
3 2 1 FRA > of 7 3 5 eat "ot the Heart b . 
wer (faith hee) is i by the mediation and help of the umbilicall vein, the * 
the mediation and help of the ambilicall arteries, andrheſe are Meute the veſſelb ol the womb; bat 
the nerves which are che inſtruments of ſenſe and std doe immediately ariſe out of the Brain of dhe 


Infant 


The names of The brain is commonly called ipzipaae. Galen in his Book de motu muſculorum,callerh it 4938 nga in 


the brain. 


Sepbieles. 
/ 


= 


verbe. 


The marrow of the Head, for a difference between it and the marrow of the back which is called e, und 
the marrow of the bones from which it much differet h, becauſe it is not diſſolved by fire, nor conſumed in 
hunger, nor contained in the skull to nouriſh it, Wherefore Galen in his 8. Book de 2 partiam, and the 4- 
Chapter putteth a difference between it and the marrow of the bones, becauſe this is fluxi ble and like unto 
tat, neither covered with coats nor woven with veins and arteries, neither hath any commurlon with the 
muſcles and nerves, all which is pony in the Bran. n Fines <> 
ApoJiderus thought that none of the Ancients had given any name to the Brain in any oſtheix 
and that therefore Sophecles called ĩt Muxhy , the white tharrow ; imitating therein PL 
would give a name to the Brain called it pvidr; and true Love the Greeians fa 


- 1 J 
A greek pro- w_ at the uppermoſt tharrow or at the Brain of the Skul, no doubt becauſe they thoug be char ihe J 
n. | N % 7 J. 0 1 a 15 WESC. 4 deb 


It is firuate in che Head as in a Caſtle moſt ſafe,becaule of the defences thereof before menti dioned; as 
beeauſe it is the higheſt place, n God! 54 
the parent yea tlie Creator of the Uniyerſeis ſal to have his ſeat and throne in eaven: Sd the 


N 
6 

* 

= * 
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. = 
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. 
: 
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Can Of the Telugu Sab nee Nabe Brain. 8 335 


which is e eee —— Alle — hoops wed 


— dre the eva Garter the body to 


— 
—— 
— 5 II 


the Shall, not chat it is faſhioned. the Ski 
laick Gelen — gue, 
9 — + che biain is f 'the ul Age not ob- 
— — uno t. At — elf — of 
t not t orm cay 
— — whe it is righely formed, it is roun Lands lng 55 . e 


eee * y'its 


3 — — —— in TO oth. ee 5 mel 
. —.— SS . — e ch there divers 


Setween A «nd rhe lutrer B and the inward proceſs 


| ohe ——— it ſwelleth oiit forward at the inftru- 
te | 2c] which are therefore commonly, 
SE | — : the ot Aﬀer-brain iris ſhioothaud more 
— — e eG urban {ah ebe Bock geg Aubin, ind 
— n with other creatures is — + that the Brain A* one one . 


e e 
3 5 5 0 pale 


Sn JengbSreatich e men v eto cus 
ä itz it fil- 


— we 


9 
— edimphe before and behind and bn either fide, 
ſo much diſtance as ZE Ns e DE nallygiels f6/giet dard Banbine tie four 


3 che body:is pamod tie hrain *h IPth 
on and net — no Ae * the other pan, becayle i is 
12 2 11.0 _ $1120 211 02 151129903 


„ maple, d be 5nd Of ou Ad ny 
eter 11772 n 8e yo * d Kos T4Xegorh., 


* Philotims,, 


bs led ae in omen iobvola ond — — zut eis 15 4 

Brain. We will 2 chat i hath 1 inciple 

3 DR ve 
1 


19 


r — — 


EY — nemo Braby,\ A 22088 9 2 . 
nſe oinoth hich i the exampl of ith e 
e gi _ — . — GEES 


Why not like ppefjion of ſuch things. Vet it behoved not it ſhould be ſo ſoſt — that the impreſſions 


to Fat. reſently ſink away and be obliterated, as it hapneth in vage ee, but that - I 
ny dogg." e wich the ſoſtneſſe, ai kinde ot c ba or ſ bey, which ſolidi 0 ey 3s N 


ed with the ſoſtneſſe, the fire unnot mel ende doth faror wax and ith in 
fe — —— of a A — — 4 


which al ſo his marrow is the all bara lictle-ſofter : in his 
Book de Glandalis likenethiit unto a k becauſe as a kernell it is whiteand friable, and is of the 
ſame uſe to the head that a glandule up the exhalations of the Ore ning bom teens 
| vapour out by; ——. the skull. 1 
The = wh The Te ent of the brain i 18 cold 4d 1 we may eafily with Galen in the 8. Book of che Uſe of 
Brain fats conelude ſram the ſoftneſs and  moifineſs of his lubſiſtince. Wherefore f — dt Conni 
| bus calleth ar ret N vi vi ebe v or chief ſeat of cold and 
Glutigous, to hold and contain the ſubtile Animal 


cay;and cold, that the part @rdained for the exerelie ot. 
ſhould not eaſily be {cr on ire qr enflamed,: For when the brain 
we ſee in pbrenizicall; patients, che motians.thercof are furious 
The Reaſon iy and unguict;And indeed, the head is very ee 
thereof. Ty becauſe of the perpetuall motion thereof and of the ſpirits, y 
rter ies and great quantity of bloud therein e 
bady either naturallor e it ba < horney moved cp ge 
bot vapouns 70 WE 


, * - 8 — a - 4 SP 
aint atBath tf L309 nom t. i f noc 


NN 


Fee Uns 


CHAP. X. dee ngen apr Fe ue. | ft > Crt NU Gr 


Way the brain ROAR S. the Brain is che Original and feof all che Animall Raculties;ſo fun che exerciſe of the ck 
hach'diverſe N So: diverſe 22249 . parts caſt into — ne Bank fo now take view of 

parts, ; ee hod, alwayes remombring chat hy the Brain we underſtand 
within the Skullandcompaſiiciaboue by che heard and thin Membranes. - 
3, Parts. 8 ede eee eee For firſt it is partod into a fore part and a hind pet by 

c Dura enix quadruplic rfoure Nein £75; 08 n 01.3 
The forcpart. The forgpart-Decaule, el prindpall (or ini tho Animal) Baske ass efpectdly l- 
boured) che name of ST ppl peo The hinder 
much leſſe, and is called by a di word: Cerebellum, we call it the After - brain. Hleraphilur, as Gen. 
ear —_ 11 Chapter, cal lech it eee x, 
dhe Gere meninx duplicated and reſembl ing a Mowers Sythe, is parted 

08 PL en TAE a Bf 2. 775 


e 2 — EEE! the Center ofthe Prain and laverh at de had 
e this n ron Fr res. thi: fame pare rf be Hex the Read i - 


Od 


Subdiviel. 


den 


2 


4 — 16: 4 n 2013 > ; 
t cke eee neuen for he beter oxi of 

— ee hare ke an r he 
angkſh. y and gladly.as we thy. ME 5 
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ee eee i 
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CHARGS, ebe fuhtanas and Ran ofthe Brain, 33 
— — — 5 a | | — — | 
Nam the onward fare of the brain which u ſaid was ofan Aſh-colojir tacher then white, hath many The n 
and dle un orbicatar gitcumvoluudns and circular 


——— > wh hihe Ancients faith Veſalius 05 8 zafter- tions of the 
bim have Comp | ry rute, whic 25 

e Book ofthe cet and the 13. Chapter callech chis variam' c pt nem, 

and: Veſabm hip onem 


ts when the kell is taken off tab. B:fp, 2. ta. brain. 


is | —— ds that a * re 8 14255 Some of 
theſt ſuailing path tPerzot not pierce ſo deep ſubſtance of the brain tab. 9, fg. 4, 
2 —— — — emboſſedꝭ part of the brain by 1 4 
They ae bt mer of thin meine (and when that is taken off may be better diſcerned) 
which not on | them and containech them in their ſaperficics, bat alſo with them iti 
i places dlveth into the depth f mn | ft 6555 
the brain. 1 | 


Some are of opinion that theſe con- | 7 — N 2 
volutions are bel framed of neceſſi - 1 F 
ty, but haye:ng: uſe at all: but wee 
with Galen doe determine that their uſe 
is to cure the veſſelt, Ke ta- 
ge ther with the pia mater they might 
carry unto the brain nouriſhment and 
life, and not be in danger of breaking 
in the perpetuall motion and agitation 
of the brain. For the pie ing 
a thin and fine. membrane _ — 5 
(oer double,rhaz the veſſels might n 9 
bet wirt the duplication thereof) needs» 
ed theſe winding Meanders to ſecure te 


veſſels. 11 | 2 


Galen. 


reaſon! 
elleth 
born 


ſurface — che 
becauſe the venall & arxeriall loud ari- 
ſing to the brain is not yet ſit ſor the uſe 
thereof, it was neceſſary it ſhould. on 
in proper veſſels; and that into the in- 
moſt ſubſtance of his marrow where 
dhe iubred yowerpfithe brain night la- 

bonr it and purge it from thoſe cxcre- 
ments which are gathened and heaped up 


Angew leke Corunlaionscemembyedalſobetde Bngcby Arbenely and [wi For the Arche ue 

recreation of the ſpixits and the bloud contai in thoſe veſſe —— bag norba 19 0 22 2 
bltance in (be full of clipſioon om ahanopgen fÞ Grey Con 7 is. 

baye been intercept , and che fit heingeompretied wo | 


Platerwd, 


1 . IKAT l 
lo arkety mpoſicion hat temper and diſpoſition of that body which un- 
Flo Nani — —7 Chen ſcion bor ene ice — — provided for the lightneſſẽ 
of the brain, and to make it more prompt and ready for motion. But Archangelus taxeth them for it. As if 1: changetuu 
(caith he) Nature ceuldi not have made it of a lighter matter if N. bin behovefull, or a lictle leſſe and raxerh Ce 
lo lighter 2 Beſide we der chat the heart is of a molt ſolid and firm ſubFance wirhout any of theſe gyratl: Amden: 
ons, and yetit movethin-Syſloleand very freely. Yeſaliw and Laurentius adde that they were alſo ors 1 = 
dained for the ſupportation Ade e eee of hebrain, that i wie equally, be ſupported aud not QF, 
ſway too much to eicher fide. And thus much for theuſesof theſe convolutiont, as alſo for che upper part & Lawenins 


Eraſiſraus thought thc of gather Creatures —— 
becauſe of his ab ofhis Baubine, r do at, when proved, 
they hehold in pan Aſſe, the l and fv geber creatures. 

che Ule arts and the 13 CHapter, that u ding fol- 


1 


af?” Dal [ Of the 22 parts of the Brain, . 


The inward Now the internall or inward ſu bath in it divers parts and impreſſions becauſeof the 
on of the es for which Nature hath oi it. The ſubſtance therefore of the Brain is by 
_ intothe Brain and the Marrow. The Brain he calleth that aſh-coloured part which me 

The Shell and hereby he meaneth the marrow : we will ſay it may be divided into the Shell and the Kernell. The Shell 

the kernell. is that oloured body ¶ tab. 9.fig.4+ tab.10 9.5 EF] wy pu pe! the kernell or mar- 
row. The kernell or marrow is that — 12 95 ig · 4, G H. . 576 H. tab. 11 fg. y, and B, ** 

which is hid within the aſu- coloured body and is ſomewhat more ſolid; white is within 

aſh- coloured body as the cryſtalline humor of the Eye is in the glaſſie humor. — 
from the kernell Kü in colour; the one aſh-coloured, the other whiteʒthen in confiſtence, for the ſhell is {ſo 
ter, the kernell a little harder 0 ompad; I then in fituation, becauſe the kernell * W 
midſt, the ſhell in W— ircumferen inguiſheeith © oblique and crooked lines. | 


Table 9. Fats HOP the brain _ = both his Membranes, and leid on the ene fide, that the 
-N co 2 to « Mower e, divideth the Brain, as alſo the Callas body migbt better bee 


Pro. 
in Ws; 44 22 alſe a pert of the brain it ſelf is ties away that the mama 


aſt the bode wipe benen A Ga 


0 fright fideof the Brain. 
left fide of the Brain. 


Che conyolationsor breaches6f the Brain. 
DD, the duplication or proceſle of the dura meniax cal- 


led 10 Sythe, 
e beginning of the veſſels proceedi out of the 
— into the thin membrane are here broken off. 
F, a running out of the ſourth m in manner 
ot a vein into the lower part of the thick 
GG, certain propagations of this paſſage running 
ward into the ſame membrane. 
certain Surcles diſſeminated from the lowerifi 


membrane. 
of a velſcl;bred ont ofthe fourth'fings, 
under the arch into the 3.ventricleto 


— Plexus or thrumb of criſped veſſels therein. 
Callous body of the brain. 
4055 the ſinus on either hand, at the ſides of the Cal- 
lous body. 


3 . ol che Sythe which groweth to the parths 
frhe Organ of ſelling | 


thin membrane or pia mater. 
of the thick membrane reflected. 


L BBB, che right and the left fides of ue 


ch Vof the brain ing yet in the skull. - 
ccc, a of the brain taken away. 
D ?D,gdiviſions or lines from the breaches of the brain. 
EEEE, the Shel or Bark of the brain compaſling his 
”- marrow. 
66, HH, the marrow of the Brain which when itls 
Fo; is full of er or ſmall drops or $. 
Hl che Callous Feed on either fade ſub- 
ſtance of the brain. St 
, a part ofthe Callous body. 
LL, Mu, the right and the left ventricle of the brain. 
NN, a part of t ſide of the leſt ventricle. 
OO, the complication or thrumbof veſſels called Plex- 
xs Choroides. f 


PP, ſmall veins rowing to the ventricles. 4 other veſſels running from Be ſame veins into the pia ne- 
ter or thin membrane, 


3 ' Wherefore the kernell or marrow is the middle and white body of the beatn, of which there are two 

Kess 1 or parts; one contained within the skull, the other falling out of it and lengthned down to the great hole 

f of the occiput and ending in the ſpine of the back. Theſe two bodies alſo, the ſhell and the kernell, may actu- 

Note this, Ally ke A if we have the head of a ſound man new ſlain and preſently wich dexterity diſſected, * 
| therwiſe of them will grow very moift and <xtrearir foftzas'it ha — to the mammillary 


— uhich are the inſtruments of ſmelling, which in a freſh body may Ally be parted at the marrow, but 
| not ſo if the body have been dead any time, No 


/ 


CRAP.-ro, _  'Oftbe ſubſtance and parts of thi Brain; 1 
POE *˙* - 8 2h. 5 F 339 
Now if you dliſſect the brain overthwart,about the midſt of it you ſhall perceive ſmall veſſels therein de- X aictcult 
ſcending to his ventricles, and if eme preſſed there will ſtart out of ĩt many drops place in Hip- 
or grains of bloud, which make me remember that of Hippocrates in his Book ofthe Falling ſickneſſe. Nam) Pocrues 
" . ond Led ty aſcend aut of the whole boch unto the Brain, ond eſpecially wo notable ne frym the Lieet;another from 
the Spleew : in the queſt of w ch (if any ſuch be) I would have the great Anatomiſts ſpend ſome. of thek 


and 
unn | of his Hiſtory and the 16. Chapter js of opinion, · that the Brain is altogether 47iſta le. 
%%% experience either conraineth any vein wichin it,ue that 


only the Meng nx about it hath veins. Yeſalius leaneth too near unto him, ſor theie are his words: The ſub- Vai: 
ſtance of the Brainand Aﬀter-brain is never found with any veins therein,although you ſhall find in thoſe 


carry no reſe ce of a vein at all. Notwithſtanding though theſe two great Clarkes, the one 
883 nere and the very Preſident of her y Cel and * a 
have thus reſolv | 


means and opportunities are fit for ſuch privy ſearches, only adding this one thingwhich I confidently as on of Hypo- 
vouch, that the only e after ſo many ages and Commentaries paſt, have in theſe days ue. 
led the diligent and ſtudious 


running through his length and ſprinkling branches on either hand into the brain, there will offer it ſelf Cellqum. 


what round ¶ tab ab.9,fig-3-L M] gibbous or riſing ſome- 
* 
k dl 


* t N 
ſaith Arcbangelus the — vent ricles are excavated, long, narrow, Archangelus, 


| tab. 9, fig. 33 4 A] _ hollowed in the marrow of the brain like deep lines The uſe of it; 


RR. boldeth: up TI, XX and X lift up. STV, leſt AAA 
H inthe 7, and $, figures of the 11. table] which ſeparateth 
ſuſtaineth and liſteth up the Arch called Fornix, left falling 


year 1582. I found a ſcirrhous or hard tumor in the noble Baron Be- f. foryour of 


When we have cut away the ſubſtance of the Brain on cither hand as deep as unto the Callous body be- 

ee we e nach the (ens or partition cee ae 5 - 
eptum © ition | tab. 10, fig. 5, RRR re backpard] in the upper part groweth-to-the TU He B52 
Callous body and is pe y upitec Kees (mherctore | 1 Ileth it the inner or 46wer ſperfeis can, 
of that callous body j but below it groweth tothe lace of the Arch or Fornix, fo thatiit ſtandeth in the 


midft between the ca body and the Arch, This — beſore it be ſtretched is looſe and m__ and > at} 
doth not ſhine,neither can you 28 it is continued with thoſe bodies of the Callas and the Arch; 1 5 
but draw it up ſo high till it be ſtretched (and take heed it break not, for it is but thin) and then if you 7 


put a waxe candle to one ſide of it, ceive the bri le of the light through it as if it were 
through aglaſſe. V Fe | NE Pt 
you may ſee a dull light through it; or ſay it is like a liver ofthe Mvſcovy glaſſe whereof we uſe to make pared. 
1 an of . Whereupon Golumbwr, — ſul 0 have „ The names of, 
it ſpeculum, ſpeculum Ic tum lucidum and lapis ſpecularis, the Loo Galen giveth it a name from it. 
his aſe in his 9. Beok De 2 prender bes age firſt, the Wu and the 1 Chapters, calling ir 
Nagra Nh ei x91hGr, The. partitionof the formoſt ventricles,becaule the inner lips of the ventricles are 
hereby diſtinguiſhedʒ wherefore you cannot aright pererive it unleſſe both the ventricles be laid open, and 
it it be never ſo little too much ſtretched it eafily breaketh, becauſe it is ſo very thin and ſubtile, yet cannot | 
it be manifeſtly ſeen unleſſe it be lifted and J | u | 2 

An Anatomiſt therefore in theſe curious things bad need to have a fine and a dainty hand and at com- The ſubſtance 
RE on ee a oe TA 

m Feſaliu) wi in, but thinne of his tenuity as it were t of ln. 
e brain drat U 2 2. pet Feſalins 
it 


D1 | embrane. Columbus and Archangelys think it is nothing elſe then the pia mater Columbus and 
in this 1 duplicated; but Laurentius and Baubine agree with Galen. Vet though ic be thin it is not ſimple, A changelu. 
and it hath in themidſta little xiſing like nn line bearing downward is by de- 

Can ye nd becommeth the partition of the ventricle, ¶ tab. 10, fig. 5, the lower part of the ſeptum at xx, the 
t ll... e | 


Theſe ventricles being taken away to the midſt of their ſubſtance, we meet with four ſwelling particles: 
two before, about which is the Baſis of che ventricles, two on the backſide making the Arch or Fornix, o 


* 


Which we will entreat in the next Chapter. | 
end mee Dy god ot 5: 17 v1: CHAS, 
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CHAP. XI. of he ventricles of the Brain, the Arch, endthe Tue ci, 
BE the Cavity which isin the brain be contlinjited e men yer bee ſe accord 


the form ofthe brain and the uſeit is diverſly u formed, fo mod 
more anguſtated and contracted; therefore the Anatomiſts have di Hed it into. 
; mom andthe _ of them t hey call ventricles, the narrower they call meatus or al 
The ventricles tricles called by Galen vu]u the Ancients and many of the new wiltery' alſo follow b 
ol the brain. have reckoned four. In the Brain threezrwo forward, a right and aleft;and che third the f 
they make common to the after-brain and ſpi 


227 


nn andare 


figure 6,the right A* tht 155 
ns gure ct E hether . Lr kin ter fore” 
broa — more disjo 


. 
gain, and ſo — to make two — 
part is blunt and round table 7 70 ug and table io, 2 3,1 2 
down untò the third ventricl y ,aidey ST V ond in tbe 6 figure at 
72 at H]whereupon ſome who 28 ligently followed their curved batte fo 
theſe two there are other two ventriclesin the of — 2 b have! made up 
ſix ventricles z but we eſteem them to beportions rper | 
they are eſteemed. Backward alſo they are obtuſe and _ edict e md 
ſcend by degrees downward into the ſũbſtance of the dae rw H 
of a horn,and ſo creepon to the mammillary proceſſes and the ingreffe ofthe opt | 
Ts D Ef, enlf e NY actor 
them, thereo ir u table to to 
the brain is ſmooth and tall; chelower 15 ward tab . . 
prepared to receive the defluxion ofthepl e creepeth | 
Whether they Part of the ventricles forward into their colon Brood For theſe 145 8 v 
be lined with by, do determine into a common cavity. Galen, and the an ones him do write 0 the: 
the Pia marer. firſt three S Feſalins denyerh it and 
1 int ſaith he, if the ventricles were lined within, tie Membranes would hinder jo Abe 
working the matter conveyed into them into Animall ſpirits, But Columbus and 99 7 | 
Galen againſt him, and Archangelus thinkerh that the ſeprne lnendun 1s made pf the dop the 
mater, after it hath inveſted theſe ventricles. We leave this to be farther Reed ec us[ 7 
ſure we are that that which is ealled PlexwsGhoroides lyerh upon them, from whence ſt | 
Ig · Y PP. tab, 10, fig. 5, PP. fig. 6,00] are derived which: in the tot 
thoſe which ran through the coat ofthe eye called Tunies Adpata or the white o 
"The cauſes of on that the Pia mater pn it ſelf of 3 ſenſt may by means of theſe ſmall age 
deep pains in — whence — oe pains vhich are ſometime felt in a Center of the b 
che head. len maketh expreſſe mention dorch the Piamater compaſſing as we have fi 6 
ir wr wars terre) be ys, the De bo the cond arid third Chapters: 
Book ofhis Anatomicall Adminiftrations : fo that Archangelus doth bar gather tlie cond 
lens premiſes. * 
Why two ven- It behoveth, ſaith Galen in the 8. Book of the Vſe of partt and the 10, Chapter, that chere ſnould be two of 
_ oof theſe ventricles, (becauſe the brain andevery Organ of ſenſe is double, for the brain Is the firſt = 0 
g lin COMMON cauſe of all thoſe double Organs) that if one of them be violated;the other ſerve the turn; 
5 _ by bim and this he proveth by an inſtanceof a young man of a, who was wounded into oth of theſe yentri- 
— 2 but ſalch he, if both th of ene 3 not gona nh; of 
time, 


Veſalius oppu- im 
gneth him not; 


without ſome —.— . 


reaſon. ri 


by 
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but inchoated only. Archangelus ſubſcribeth unto this and addeth moreover]; that. the air drawn through Arctangetus 
the noſe and ſpongy bene into the ventricles, is laboured and prepared for the mouriſhment and refection bis other uſes. 
of the Animall ſpirits, as the air is prepared in the Lungs for the refrigeration and recreation of the vitall 
ſpirits. Another aſe ſaith he, of them is ( but that only a ſecondary uſe) to ſerve for wayes whereby the ex- 
crements of the brain may bepurged. Neither, ſaith he, is there cauſe why weſhould wonder that the fame 
ventricles ſhould hold the Animall ſpirits and ſerve alſo for ablegation of the excrements, ſeeing we 
know that Nature hath ordained the Noſe firſt and primarily to be a means of ſmelling, and ſecondarily 
to call out the phlegm out of the brain and avoid the ſame. | 
We, ſaich Bauhine, think, they ſerve to gather the excrements which are ſeparated in the nouriſhment of Bubi. 
the brain, the phlegm(for example)there engendred, and by their common paſſage to ſend it into the Tun- 
nell called Infundibulum to be conveyed away by the throat. 
Archangelus in this place maketh mention of a paſſage which is (faith he) in the midſt under the mas A paſſage to be 
millary proceſſes arid hath a double iſſue, one directly into the ventricles we ſpeak of, the other into the oblerved. 
alat and ſo into the Lungs. This paſſage is known but to a few, neither can it be found but in a ſound 
brat when the man cometh to a ſodain and unlooked for end and is preſently diſſected; for the parts of 
3 brain * are about this paſſage doe in a ſhort time ſo fall and cloſe together that the paſſage is clean 
obliterated, | 
Hence Galen in his 8. Book of the Tſe of parts and the 10. Chapter ſaid, that the air we breath] in by. our Galen explai- 
noſes paſſeth unto the Heart, but a part of it getteth into the ventricles where it is „* and made the ned. 
nouriſhment of the Animall ſpirits. Columbus aſeribeth the finding out of this paſſage to himſelf, but 
Archangelus taxeth him therefore. And ſo much of the two firſt ventricles. 
The third ventricle followeth, which is nothing elſe but the concurrence or meeting ofthe the two for- The 3. vencri- 
mer lengthned out ſomewhat backward. For the two former ventricles in their lower part under the arch cle. 
[t4b.10,fig.5,STV.\fig.6, AAA] doe meet together in one place and there determine, being in their neather 
parts like a narrow path which runneth out backward a pretty length into the hindmoſt ventricle. This 
1s called by Galen in his 8. Book of the Uſe of parts and the 12. Chapter, the common cavity or common Galen. 
place ot the forward yentricles [.tab. 10,6,tig-under H I. tab. 1 1,fig.7,00d 8, H] by others who doe deny the 
third ventricle it is called the perforation Phe two former ventricles : others call it the third ventricle or 


the middle ventricle, becauſe it is in the midſt of the brain, yea and in the very Center of the marrow be. 
twixt the two forward ventricles and the fourth. 


This at the firſt fight is like a long ſlit or cavity, [tab.1 I, fig. 7, and 8, H] but more backward it becometh The form of ir 
larger,and is diſcerned, part of it wh 


en the arch is drawn a little back ward, part of it when the teſticles after Galen. 
and the Buttocks of the brain are divided in the midſt. It tendeth directly from the forward ventricles 

under the arch, the teſticles and the buttocks, [ teb. 12, fig. 10, from I R toward the fourth ventricle, 

Lab. 2, fig · 10, K ſbeweth the end of it.] And this Is Galens delineation of bis paſſage in his 8. Book of the 

Vſe of parts, and the 11. Chapter, ereunto Veſaliu,Platcrus, Archangelus and Laurent ius doe ſubicribe, but 

Columbus maketh it ſhorter-and faith it endeth at the back bc, paſſage neare to the Glanduls pina- 

17. The figure of it, ſaich Archangelus, is uncertain becauſe there are many eminencies or inequalities 

I his third ventritle hath two e which Galen maketh mention in his 9. Book of Anato- The two paſ- 


micall Adminiftrations arid the fourth Chapter, the one he calleth the upper hole or the Tunnell, the other [ages thereof. 


the great hole of the third ventricle, we according to Baubine will deſcribe them thus. 
Ihe one table x3,figure 7, and $, I] proceedetli out ofthe midſt of the ventricle, and is reaſonable large: The firſt, 
it is caved in che ſubſtance of the brain and runnetir directly downward toward the Baſon which re- 
* the phlegm at the Baſis of the brain; and by it the phlegm of tlie two forward ventricles doth de- 
cen f BYT * 28440 , * Yb 

Ihe other Nun br tab. 1 1.0, 8, K] which is the more back ward (Laurentius addeth tlie larger alſo) gon 
it is not round in re 0 Crone 1 ben part of the third ventricle which is round. Galen in the 9. y 
Book of his Anatomicall Adminiſtrations and the gj. Chapter, thinketh that ic hath a peculiar coat like that. . 8 
of the pia mater wherewith it is lined. It runnethi under the Buttocks tab. 1 1 fig. 7, M N,fig.8, NOP, tab. Another paß 
12, fig. 19, DEF G] and the Teſticles into the fourth ventricle above the beginning of the ſpinall marrow. lage. 
Out of the lower and forward angle of this paſſa e, aſſoon as it is gotten. under the teſticles, there iſſueth a- 
nother paſſ⸗ [te.1 1 f d. near to N far narrower then the former, which p̃aſſing (lily forward through the 
ſubſtance of the Brain ſſinketh down ward and determineth in the end ¶ table I l, fig. II of the firſt paſſage; out 
of both which ariſeth an orifice ab. i 5 fig. 20, D] which endeth in the Baſos, and leadeth the ph egm out of | 
the third ventricle. This Veſalius taxeth Galen for pretermiting, in the place next above named. Now whereas eſalin; tax- 
at the ſecond paſſage there appeareth a certain ſlit or cleft, Columbus will needs liken the ſame unto the lap eth Galen, 
or rivity of Woman. ; ROW isn. * * Ya 

be uſe Xu third ventricle is to bea receptacle bf the Animall ſpirit, which alſo is dy Nature ſo The uſe pf the 

uaintly formed (for Archangelus referreth all! xhoſe reſemblances of the Arch, the Buttocks, the Teſticles, ares 
| 24 p and the yard umo tl third ventricle) that ĩt drivethi them into the fourth 
ventricle, © Vun N - ; | | 
Above this third ventricle lyeth the Forniz ar Arck called ve wi laxvadt becauſe in form and uſe The Fornix or 
it reſembleth a croſſe vault or atch. Columbus callethꝭ ĩt Corpus 3 — mrs body,which(faith he)is 3. 
Upporeed with three pillars. This Arch is but one and lyeth under the Callous body almoſt in the middle His names. 
of the brain but alittle backward,and ſwellethequally onr of both fides thereof, for it is common to both And delineati- 
lides of the brain. It groweth out of the back part of the two upper yentricles [267 Ex Ion per LM, tab. an. 
10, fig. 5, ST, fig. 6, BC] where they bow forward. Whileſt ir is contained within the brain ĩt is a long 
and callous body, yet broader toward the back-part, but ay it creepeth forward ic groweth ſharp to his 
very end. [table 10, fig. 5, from ST to V, fig · 6, from BC to thy upper <4] At that forward 2 | 
| | 8 3 X 
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His Figure. 


Galen. 
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Subſtance, 
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end Tab. 10, Fig. 6, at P] it is again joyned tothe ſubſtance of the brain as alio to the callous body; but 
in db. midſt — in the br of his breadth it is free and at liberty | Tab. 10,Fig. 5, AX. 

The figure of it is Triangular but — of unequall ſides, ſo faith Galen in his eight book of the 
Uſe of parts and the 11. Chapter. Veſaliu and Laurentius call it ſemicirculer, or rather like a bridge whoſe 
backpart ſtandeth upon two knees,the forward upon one. For firſt in the back part it reacheth trom one 
of the ventricles over to the other, and that fide is ſhort | Tab. 10,Fig.5,fromS to T, and Fig. 6, from B to D. 
The two other ſides are equall and ſomewhat longer, reaching from the backpart to the . [Tab.10, 
Fig.5,from Sto V, and from To V, Fig. 6, from B to the upper A , and from C to the upper A] lo thatbackward ic 
hath two Arches and forward one, and ſtandeth like a three footed ſtool upon the brain, 

The ſubſtance of it is like the ſubſtance of the ventricles but ſomewhat whiter and harder, like the ſub. 
ſtance of the callous body. It is no where compaſſed with the pia mater, and in the bottome where it ar- 
cheth over the ventricle, it is free and at liberty, not tyed to any of the adjacent parts [Tab. 10,Fig. 6, 
AAA) In the ſides where it reſpecteth the two forward ventricles | Tab. 10. Fig. 5, a LM] Ut ts ſupported . 
backward with two props,and forward with one; the ſuperficies of it is ſmooth and moiſtned with a wa- 
teriſh humour. 

On theoutſide neer the originall it is gibbous, embowed [ Tab. 10, Fig. 5, ST] or convex, and in the 
originall erbicular or round, that without pain (ſaith Galen in the 8. de uſu partium and the 11.) or diſeaſt 
it might ſuſtain the waight of the brain lying upon it, that the common paſſage or third ventricle upon 
which it coucheth, might be kept open and large and not compreſſed, beeauſe under it the two firſt ven- 
tricles doe meet. 4 

In the length of it it ſwelleth a little in the midſt like a broad line [Tab, 10, Fig. 5, XXI by which it is 
continued with the partition of the ventricle called ſeptum lucidum. | 


Table 10, Figure 5 _.ſheweth the Jame that the former Table did, ſaving that the Calſdus body in the x1; 7 ſepare- 
ted from the Brain and refleed bathward, and torne from the partit ion which diſtinguiſbeth the ventricles, is here mire 
manifeſtly to be perceived,together with the Fornix or Arch of the Brain. 

Figure 6, ſhewetb the Arch looſned on the foreſide and drawn backward, that the lower part an d the veſſels might better 


be ſeen, 
TABULA. X. | | 


wy] lower ſuperficies o& the callous body refle- 


STV, the trianguldy-ſurface of the Porst or Arch. 
Xx, the lower part oſ᷑ the partition of the ventricles 
continuated with the Arch. 


11, — E of che partition continued wich 


the callous s 
Figure 6. 
AAA, the lower ſurface of the Arch. | 
BC, two-corners ofthe Arch by which it is continu- 
| ated with the ventricles, | 
DE, the right and left ventricles. 
FG, arteries climbing up from the * arteries 
. ——— which 
| o | n i 
called chordides. | 
H, a veſſell ifluing out of the 4. Siam under the Arch, 
and into the chird ventrele. 1 
IXL, che diviſion ofthis veſſel}, a part whereof goe th 
to the right ventricle at K, & another to the left at L. 
MN, the Plexus choroides made of the artery FO, and the 


OO, ſmall veins paſſing through the ventricles of the 
brain produced from the veſſels x and L, 

P, Qther veins ariſing from the ſame, diſperſed wich- 
out thevyentricles into the Pia mater. 1 
2, t, potions the third ventricle unto the Baſor or 
unne ll. 
RS, Canales of Sinus graven or ſurrowed in the ſub- 
ſtance ofthe venteiclesin which the flegm is led a. 
r ſoreſaid paſſage marked 


Widwn 


CHAP-agr, of the Meninges or Membranes 5 ofthe Brain. 


OST —— — ̃ ͤ—c 0 . "oP 
Within it is hollow * Tab. 10. Fig. 6, A4 as well fore che free paſſ. of the ſpirits, a asalſo that the veſſel] = 

[Tab. 10, Fig.6, HE, Tab. 11, Fig-7 5 e fron Jarifing _—_ the fourth Sinas of the Dura mater 

and divided into the two 2 cles might paſſe under it and not be preſſed by the ſubſtance of 

the brain hanging over it. And thus — the Arch, 


The Plexus Oboroides bath his firuationin the forward ventricles [| Tab.13,Fi ig.13, 4] betwixt them and The Plexus 
the Arch, they are called z#youdF maiypcarey becauſe they are like the xi that is, the After-birth or mem Chorordes, 
brane which compaſſeth the Infant. But by all Anatomiſts they arecalled Plexus Chori-formes or Reticulares. The names, 

They are complications of ſmall veſſels in the ventricles of the brain compaſſed with the pia mater | Tab. What it is. 
9, ig. , O0, Tab. 10. Fig. 3, O0, Fig.6,MN.} 

How and of what veſſels they are made is diverſſy ſet down by the Authors of Anatomy, and becauſe it is Pixem de- 
a ſpeciall matter and of ſubtle conveyance, will not ſpare my labour to ſet down the diverſe{delineations — 3 
of Archangelns , Laurentins, Veſatins # atſopins; and Baabixe. 


Table 11, Fi 1525 ſheweth the Brain, wherein that part a taken away which made the upper ventricles and did lye 


upon the lam: here alſo the 28 led along from the fourth Sinus, ic ſeparated from the Plexus Chorvides and 
{o elevated, that the Sinus of the „ and the After- brain it ſeifemayberter be diſcerned, 


Figure 8. (berth the * yet furrber diſſected and more of it taken away, ſo that the Teſticles are divided that you may 
ſee the paſſage of —_ BULA: x the fourth, und the Cerebellum uncovered from the thick, membrane. 
B I. 


AABB,Portions of the brain remaining yet in the skul. 

CCC, the lines ot the 5 of the brain toward 
the Baſis thereof. 

DD, the Bark of the brain. 

EEE, the white marrow of the brain circumſcribed 
with lines, 

FG, parts of the ſleepy arteries. 

H, the lower fide of the third ventricle diſtended. 

I, the aterior hole of the third ventricle which goeth 
into the Tunnell. 

K, the poſterior hole of the third ventricle which goeth 
unto the fourth, 

L, thepine-glanduleupon which lieth the venall veſſel 

with V, when it is in his proper fituation. 

MN, the Brittocks and teſticles of the brain. 

O0, a proceſſe of the Dura Meninx bevks the brain and 

the after-brain, 

Pp the firſt and ſecond fin of the Dara Meninz, 
R, the preſſe of the brain called Torcular,or the congreſ- 


ſion and together of the four 5 
5, ce beginning of he bed fu. A * 


inns ope 
A broken veſſel! of che fourth ſenus 
h runneth into che ventricles, 
_ XX, the Cercbel/wn or After- brain covered with che pia 
mae or thin 
J, a paſſage from the fourth ſinus into the thin mem- 
brane where it covereth the aſter-brain and teſticles. 

ZZ. the connexion of the thick membrane or Dara Me- 


ninx with the ſtony- bone, which containeth the or- 
gans of hearing. 


Fi j 
A AFB, char part ofthe ck remnant | 
CDE, the lines, the bark andthe marrow of the brain. 
FG, portions of the artery. 
H, theforepart of the third ventriele. 
1, the hole unto the Tunnel! or Baſof 
K. 2 85 hole from the paſſage L. e to the firſt” 

hole 


E cheback-part ofthe third ventricle deleting to 


M, the e 0 cht ae. N07. th teſticles and 18 ofthe br bang A 
Cerebellum covered with the pia mater. 85, certain veſſels which doe 3 * Yer 
ſmall branches. II, to the ſleepy arterigs. VV, the thick meninx which {orig Tr veflels 
from the Dura wan ſprinkled into th tem 22. the ke? oh of the Dera meninx to the skull. 


\ Archongelus this: It is made of arterles (to which no veinzate eg Prep op Into the yentricles archagets, 


rough the inſicle of the brain from that admirable net or complication athe | «ddk of the wedge- 
ne, 

Laurentius chüb: It is a I labjrinth of final! veins and arterics runbing through the parts of the pia Lexrentiun 
mater as it riſeth tpward. 


Veſalius 
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CHAP. XII. Of the Glandule c 


The Pine- 
glandule. 


ſit to cut up. beaſt ey ar 
cutting up the br 


Archangthus ; 


his conceit, _ 
Diſproded. 
| neither a 


9 1 8 | 
Irit Is t 
#5 © 
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alled Pinealis, theBittvcks, the Teſticles and the fourth 
 Ventricle of the Brain. 


Fig. 10, 1 which ſpringeth out of the 
410 ; Brain, for 
alter a 


| and hereupont I 
to the of — member, and 
I 25an the Bafis faith Vtſalius reſteth 


zunge the nature en 
at differeth from that of the 

e tab. 10, fg. HJ which goeth 
u che ventrigles do proceed: and 
that is to confirme their di- 


like | 
Jags 


A 


atter-bral 


But the truth is, that this glandule can have no 
dhereth to the inward 6 the ventricle, but or 


CHAPII . Of the F igure, Magnitude,Connexion,Oc. | 34 5 ; 


= -— - 


< as that it can ſto 5 ſame. Indeed if it were a part ofthe brain (ſaith 

Sable fonery couch 15 y, that as the brain! is tated and compreſſed, the Glandule alſo ſhould 41 

, his poſition and ſometimes open the or ſhut it, bv ſceing of it ſelfe it cannot move be- 
ing no part of the Brain,this aſecan cannot ibared unto it. 


le 14, Figure 9 Shewerb 87 Cerebellum drawn 4 unk out of the skull above the Brain; that the lower 7 
a axttls f ofthe fr Marrow might better be diſcerned. 


her with 
o, Wherein is ſhraved a portion of the Brain from which the ſpinall Marrow taketh hi beginning, toget 
. ficngie Bu Buttock, the Pas lends and the fourth Ventricle. 


apart ef! the SA covered with a Dura Metilnx through which the optick Nerves, the Baſoy and 


hq 1 and 4. paſſages which leal the Phlegibatick excrements of the 
"FA LA. XII. 


Figure 11, Sheweth 


the — Arterits the 
e 
Brain from 


AA, a of the brain left in the skull. 

cp, three parts 5 the Cerebelfum xefleſted, 
incompalied with the pia ter, & grow- 
* to the marrow of the 


: hindermoſt proceſs like to a worm, 
alle vermi- formt, 


the beginning of the (pinall mar- 
ed row linger of the skull to H. 
* 11 eater part of the 4. ventricle 
$s excavated or hollowed in the 
wn ofthe 


R, veſſels [I 1 tlie Cerebellmm from 


oſe veſſels which are emptied into the 
4 175 cond. ſini 


K 1 the dura meninx , 
ink 


| 11 into the ia mater. 
p the fift and conjugation of 
nerves. . 


O, the top 5 fourth ventricle like the 
25, the ckward kaſd 
P me of the skul 
— 5 rceive the Gerebellum,which bo- 
ſomes 3 dovered over with the Durd 


SST. obs firſtand ſecond, finu of the dur 


mater. A” 


igure 10 
44, parts 61 che ſpinal matrow cut from 
the brain. 


2 at places where. this martow did 
the brain. 
Pit ces FG, the. buttocks, EH, che 


5 Fang to K, a apar ofthe third: ventricle 
going to the urth, under the Teſticles. 
K LMN;+ part of the fourth ventricle 
which is engraven in the matrow. 

©, the top of the fourth ventricle. 

, the place where the ſpinall marrow 805 
eh out of the skull. 


10 8 | Figure 11. ; Ian 
List er Secs br: e ee 77 nerve. 
E the Baſon or od ee. F. a bel or 9 9 8 25 2 fears Hough 14 ce 


29 7 205 


— readheth unto the e. 60, paris of the # A ag bete Ad a ali 


Gre 2 — nell ca rab Puente 


Hie 1 Mt Din 


Unto als Pine · glandule on elther handed and under the Arch doe lea The Teile 
four Tad.1r, 1 MF 4788 175 222 25 | 4 bis eight and Burtocks, 
8 5 Free e 2 . 
thi colon approaeheh 55 5 Tae the col leet tri, next tothe 

pia menime. Ene cy wv out of the brain, 75 5 Foc 25 are not coneis 

covered withthe Pig 
nued to any pare ofir os kak, but are on 5 Feen * HR — ned whe 


the Cerebellum is taken away. 


Of the Uſe of the Brain. 
And becauſe they carry the repreſentation of to 171 cher, 
the Die of parts and 14. Chapter calleth them 2, that is, (wall buttocks; ànd it you mz 
ting of theſe two, and alſo caſt your 2 upon the ſpinall martowithat deſcendeth by, 
dily compare them to a mans chip $ ſex cloſe together. Others comparing them to Teſticles, had 
call them h then Y. Others, becauſe the bodies are not ſeparated into parts, bu Tu uns only 
Oy an overthwart line [tab. 1 2, fig. 10, betwixt ED and FG} do call thoſe parts of them bi next to 
the Pine-glandule ſ tab 12fi T0") and uppermuſt, Teſticles,andthoſe that are lower, Buttocks : becauſe 
in their lower and backward part | fab.12, e. Fand G] when the Aſter-brain is removed, the paſ⸗ 
ſage out of the third ventricle into the fourth conſpicuouſly e [1ab.,11zfig. 8, K, tab. Ia, ſ̃g io, above 
. K] which paſſage re ſembleth the very ſundament the buttocks, - _.. . 
Their uſes. The uſe of theſe bodies is to ſuſtain the — or bulk of the brain, left the third ventriqle or the 
| [14b.1 1,fig-7,8,K, tab.12,fig.19,1K] which goeth out of the third into the fourth ſhould be compreſſet 
ſothe Animall ſpirit intercepted. Some think that theſe particles drive forward the Pine-glandule «9 
ſhut up the paſſage of the ventricle : and Archangelus thus. The teſticles thruſt forward the Glandule, and 
the Buttocks thruſt forward the Teſticles: for if you divide theſe particles and enter a Probe at the back 
hole of the third ventricle, you ſhall more plainly perceive the other part of the third ventricle ſituated 
under the Teſticles [14b.12, fig. 10, I, and K, ſbeweth the whole thi 222 endeth into the fourth. 
The fourth be left ventricle which Galen in his 8. book of the Vſe e parti and the u e che ventricle 
ventricle. ofthe Cerebellum, Laurentius ſinus quartus, the Common Anatomilts the fourth: Ventri 
10, LMNG,with tab. 1 5, fig. 21, H.] is ſituate betwixptheAfter> and the ſpinall r 
mon to them both: fo ſaith Veſalius. It is compounded . ownefles of th 
row of the back, no otherwiſe then if you joyne both your ha get | 
tween them, or as F aſopizs hath it in bis Inſtitutic 
and the Cerebellum, where the beginning of the ſping 
The Figure, moſt part formed.” It is the leaſt and the finęſt of all 
ſomewhat. ng wage, K 


The magni- ; | 
tude, 1 
c cate them to the Nerves which under the head are diſtributed into the whole body, wherice it was that He- 
He ropbilus. rophilus called this ventricle Princip ali ſimum, the moſt principall. Vet it is lefſe then the forward Ventri- 
The Uſe of it, cles, becauſe (faith Galen) it conraineth a thing of more power and Faculty. In this ventricle Veſalin 
Veſalius — thought was the ſeat of the Memory, but we | and. ate able to demonſtrate that no cavity of the 
pn diſpro- bode is the ſeat either of the ſenſative ſoule / ur of any of her Faculties, but rather the ſblid ſubſtance 
ofthe parts. nes Y 288 1 
a This ventricle we find in Diſſections (as alſo all the reſt) to contain in ith wateriſh moiſture. The two 
What every forward befide this water contain alſo the Plexus Choroides ¶ lab ig · 4,008 3, 00, fg. E, MN] ap 
one of the ven- the third the venall veſſell [tab.10,fig-6,HI,tab, 11 ,fig.75 Vs browfht out of . is propagated from 
tricles contain. fourth Sinus of the dura meninæ, and maketh the 2 we faid before 

are who think that all theſe four ventricles do contain the Anĩmall ſpirits 

plexus Choroides, OY -! R 


wan. 
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72 


ty 
Chap. 


ar ilch 


and in ee 


by. Veſalius maketh the u 
in Hot houſes, The n 
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* — — 


CH APLI3, 


b ic belt to 
it they run Hi 


——> * 


bagge, becauſe 
tick 


which creep up by the ſides thereof. [ Tab. 1a, Fig. 1 2, DEF] This Glandule receiveth the excrements in ute. 

manner of a ſponge as they fall from the brain, which excrements it not otily emprieth int the palat, but 

alſo ſome fall down by his ſides through thoſe holes which are bored in the Baſis of the skull. Neither 

was Hippoc, ignorant hereof, who in his books de Glandulis and de loc;s in bomine ſaith, that Fzmers fall out of the Hippocraresi | 
head through the ears, the eyes, the noſe ; others by tbe Fee into the throat and the gulletʒſome Ae. through-the--veinr, into 


the 8 into the bloud : that is 7,wayes, For at the fides of this Glay edi ewro holes 

in the bone which deſcend,one forward ending in that hole where thrggh the of finewes is led the 

other * ackward and paſſeth by the ſharp cleft at the cles of th at through which che 

noble branch of the ſeporary Artery, aſcendeth into the Skull, of hich outleta we ſhall ſpealt more at large 

in the Hiſtory of the bones. ders > fangs 58 „ AN. CES 

And theſe are the waies by which the phlegm; i brain, For the brain being great 

and large ſtood in need of much inge very hot, out of that mach a- 

liment many excrements ariſe and are ga ment being of ce kinds, thin and 

thick, the thin do vapour out through &d partly by the Noſtrils as We hay 

faid already, partly by the and are ſfabled in the diyi 

of the brain,are purged 

1 pro A: oy it Snot. : 
ut thoſe that are gathered in R 

the Palai,cither by fimple ff 15 


call phlegme. And thus much of the Glandule a 
. 3 


Rete mirabile or wonderſull N bind Chap“ iy La; 
ter) alley Javed N 5 746.1 | ow e froth =_— 
the artificial ſigureʒ for it is tr 


the heart through the cheſt climbe unto the head and at the Ba of the op- Ihe uſe of RK. 
tick Nerves, do make this web or Net. This net co | Lp TREES, 


Plexus Choroides, that 8 17715 the Powe and efficacy from thꝭ brain and the marrow thereo 
les and there | \ I 


\ 


for the uſe of the heart as che brain. | os EY 
Wherefore we determine the uſe of the brain to be, firſt for à habitation for the ſoul whereby ſhe per- Pires 

formeth ber animall functions, as well thoſe that are principal as alſo thoſe of ſenſe and motion. Secondly, 

that in the ſubſtance thereof the Animall ſpirits might be laboured, herein conveyed and from thence deri- 

ved into the body. For ſo ſaith Galenſ in his 8. book of the Ve of parts and the 13. Chap. and the o. book and 

the 4. Chapter.) In the whole 5 — of the boch of the brain is the Animal ſpirit wrought and reſervedi nut only in the Galen, 

ventricles : and in his 12. ol Method the 5. Chap. and the third de loci affettic and the 7. ſpeaking of the 

falling ſickneſſe he ſaith, It is eauſed in the brain,the humour binder ing the Animall ſpirits which arg contained in the 

ventricles that they cannot iſe out.Thirdly,that the Nerves and ſpinal marrow might proceed from the mar- 

row thereof, which is ſo manifeſt as we need not cite the places of Galen toprove it. For the Nerves receive 

from the brain as from a principle, as we ſay «quo and of diſpenſation, the Animall vertue aud ſenſative 

. ; \ 
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Of the Wſeaf the Brain — 
... fbfiance and dot Gifeiburerhe foruttics of ſenſwanc wotion intoche Orgary 
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Table Figabe 1 exhibitetbrheve ls the Bpatm end thety difriburion N Barg wdath 
they procee 134 Fig 13: ee Se rem the ſleepy Artery, of from — mas « . 


14, —ũ— 1 al it. ee ituitary Glanuuly with the 


ſleepy Arteries. Piguren 6 oy doit er: lendule unn 
beads df Calves and aan. 


T nr xn,” 1 


. 4 The tra foal 
B, the l A 
5 the 2 n 
pq 


SEES 


a Wo 
Saad 


i, a aol et . A ind Bs af 

I The upper. The by- partition of thisvalſ] in de 
brain, 

In, two branches of thisby- partition. | 


b v, a ſurcle reachi to the o fhearing. 
0.0, the diſtribution ↄf the third vein and artery. ppp, Surcles | ling from 8 ur- 
hed o derived into the pia mater. 9, r of) the te 
ull. {, a branch reaching to the % 4 of the noſtrils, 
of the veſſell. 1 two branches entring into are Aloe: * «rack. 
coition'or meeting of the branches. « u, e, a | 15 the 
to the right able I, the n of veſſels alle i l. 


branch marked with 4. 57 4. A B, Arterics ai. 
C, D, Branches into which ing up 


the ſurcles of that net are joyned. to BY 7 as is 
flegm. Fig. 27 A, the 1 receiving the Raden, Babs | 8 ee = 


vis or in | . Ph a Branch of th 
inc. E, another Pe 010 1 8 
branches, but in the o 


Dura Meninx,H,another we D LEND out 7 the pantry 4 
tuitary glandule. ney DR the skul F e 0 ST 16, 27 . 


The Animall This Animall ſpirit althou performe ſervices, i on and the ſame; 
fir Flche ſenlaiveſoul through per moll le NN Ne „but t ument 
out vf che brain it is powred into the Nerves arg munifold. Wheret e If they runne into 

4 = / | 


. 
* 4 


— — 
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cu 53 areas 349 


raans-of th xy, make \ "3.73% This Ar 2 4 
—— eb and the dle ace example A Sec h a hone Ml ſons: 
as the hammer ls hut one inſtrument yet f ſervices to the er of the fre uren 


which it worketh ; ſo is the ſpirit in the work of Natures adminiſtrations.z and as the beams of 5 
. daneben wre diver if de light nan pers colour, 10 is it with the Animall ſpi- 


"The ſubſtance ofthe Brain alchoughic bedevoid of Aniaall motion and ſenſe Corte is notdevoid.of 15 
e ic the orĩginall of ſenſe and voluntaty motion, which we may better pare if we conlider ſeafaive foul, 
— bor hole cr ae A are Apoplecticall although all their Inſtruments 
the > on | ſpirics are intercepted they haveſno ſenſe at all. For the 
— belvig Ropped, all the parts under it do loſe both ſenſe ant mo- 
Nerve — ta any yo for 5 19 


| 9 cud, tha part is * ſenſe and 
followerh thut the brain ĩs the ſeat and refdence ſeniative ſoul and the fountain Animal morts 
of ſenſe and motion. Of ſenſe, becauſe it veciveth the nol, aft all &afble things. Of motionghecauſe on and ſenſe, 
— — + axokliog chat . h and voy 40 follow alter that which | is h 


1280515 
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tion: ſo alſo ii 
mation. Hence it 


'2 01 259 


bavetheinor 003 and Gr 
0 4 and ay. ſenſe — — 5 ſc, 
sche thinneſt and moſt of the is 


are ao. am wy ſaith he, the diſeaſes of the 
bao are the maſh ot and anger, Yeo the mol hard be pucdged of fa thoſe 
— nba [ebook ok cue Herten e che Rain f 
n his t the was not made R 
Nature an ich ſenſeg ut jo. that it ir able o cnproend or eg. all thoſe things Y which it ety am, J 
is not made to be a particular 


ub, as if ve ſaid, inſtrument. gf ſenſe, ſo as ic can | 8, | 
— or apprehend colours only as the — . „Kc. but it isa common | 
e 8 een . in a n ib 


% Frameh 45 
—— ee handy — 2 ine ab- b 7 


— 2— — ſen ſe from bis membranes z Feels bis) : 
: op theater ide, his mem- Palloſophy »* 
ber ar beer tary ay So in the „ 
— annie grall ber) . vapour. or hu- 
eth. x; the ſpinall marrow and 
el inall : V hereſore the fore- . 
part of Motion, burof ouching, the Meninges or 
all. 1 ——— are the inſtruments jof Motion; of 
hoſe greater pars ae produced by the Meninges, And hi And this is Fernelius his Philoſophy 


concrening this but how conſonant; toxeaſon weiſhall 
= of ee amongauthors. Galen in his 8.book of the ier 
| Teo of parts and the. ſecond Chapter, ſaith it hach perpetuall motion. Feſalixs denies it, anſwers his argu- e 


nts and eee. either in great wounds of the head, or Gun, 
is more in his difſeRions of iving Creatures, Falliay Balten ebb polnt, Giesic but he dares © - 


3 
Platerus ee ee fag Pp itaka dg ieee dae for the motion of the third 

Sins which beateth like an artery, Columbus, Archangelusy and Lakrentivts, woe al all. comſent that it, mover h 

tontinually:and ivftance in wounds of the head. Larimins is ſo confident that he! ſaith he is a mad man Caran WM 

and wants fs that will deny ic, Ta relabve upon eee among una Wha 1 r* 8 


that the bralu is not moved by any ae ſalve ol. 
proper of his, one, another from the artryieg,, — Artdangeſugedorh deny, mt thoſe. — 
S 5 eee much lets yer it givech che | 
motion to parts. 
— and peculiar to the brain, for the eration, nauriſhoent: and expurgation Thc of 
bred is dilated and again — — in wounds of the head v here 8 hs 


2 


DNN as alſo of the — Bauhine. And in children new Hoy eg 
—.— t chat even the bones which at that — 
— — eh, When is dilated Cie raw ee Simi of the Dura mater 
(ome out hopes anda web ofthe — — ſpleits and Grab che noſtrils , 
of the piritz, and hen it contracteth it 5 ſelſe it driverh The Animall 
IT in his ſubſtaner —————— canals into the ſpirits 
organs of ſenſe and motion, or (as Archagelus hath it) n contracted in- 
ode iid ee Org rl: which ſpirits when they arrive in the particus 
they nouriſh the Animall ſpirits bred and fixed — For the Animall ſpirit fſoweth 
ere F conueyer of the ſenſative and — Soul, but 
Weasel Animall ſpirits fixed in the parts; and this ſpiric is the medium or Meane 
by the Senſative Soule and all his facultics which * EET 


* * 


— 


. 8 . 
The out ward — —— 6, nod in noed In — were 
through which the Animall f 7 night be 
cheinward parts becau ſe — — netded no —_— but rateie 
| blind and inviſible ales yet guided the ſame vicall- ſpicits. \ 45 Fatthus 
Ay con- We have al ſo faid that at the entrance EIS nite heart thereave certain Valves 
archagelus, Orr floud-gates ſer, and their ules we have allotted. Now elus is of opinion that the Buttockswig . 
* Pine-glandule.of the Brain dolhere the ſamb tes that the valves did in the heart. For funk he, AM The 
dilatation of the Brain the way out of the thirdventricle ese eee e nf 
up by the glandule fal}i bale the Dass ene! rt of the ſpirjes can neturme du of the ſ@tnch 
ventricle into the third, On the'contrary, in che contraction the glandule is lifted up and 
—— K— 
vers opini- are 3 en; one 
Bag of dhe gc. leu, another of Veſallu, a third 12 ſounth of — — . ae 


neration of rhe and a ſtaventh of Vo, to — fas de 

—— 2 inion was, that Armor pre roarer'y (picks brought by — — and of ale 

ens, 11 
eager he Pow Chron the place of their r ſeemeth to be - 


deal faith they are rural. wu trom the 
3 . = op Ae ng ———_— N 
| vent , 14291. 
lakh they are made ſalve d by the noſtrils ieee eee ese 
and the wedge-bone, and carryed through the of the ſp | ver 
— — — — | 2 way ed in 
Plexus choroides which is in the venericha; whach ſpirits lies, tall motion 
of the brain and this Plexxs Chorvidet — ney py by (pullvegenrngl 
| that Plexus Choveides which is the ventrlches and this he (airh-was dis own wivencion, > | 1317+" 

Argeneriu,  'Argenterias will have but oneinfluenc or movable ſpirit betides the fixed ſpjrics oi the panicuba urn 

N arguments ſhall by nap ay </ Rape es in our Comonric Laxrentiuse 
8 alterations by t — arteries which malte the — andthe P SE = 
moſt perfeftion in and by the ſubſtance of the'Brain, and ſo become a lates ve 
ſoule- The proceſſe of which getieration be ſulun I ufter this manner. 5 is an inchuatlon of 
ning made in the Rete mirab ile, hut the plen 

or faculty ofthe marrow of the brain in 
red out into the ventrielea (which adde 


ee 4 STRATE 55 1 ＋ 

3 — 9 — 
parationis in the labyrin mall urteries, and ventricles; 
Necker nber den ind ird res Keel thefourth, and from t 

the nerves are diffuſed into the whole body, but he ech iber "is galt . 

bis forme and ſpecificalf difference in the websbefore named” - 11s 2 tet 

Finally V. wid wich hith Boubine and we uiih them with reſolve, wei-for hate imaiderthittle h 

cri id abun . 

it is e ſpirtuous blond is ſent D e 

Brain and is drone rh omar mile thy a: "of 


he reins, Wick his 2 ane eee 


are carryed th rongh the bee, * — 

tick excrement, which whileſt it 

9 ——— 9 — — —— 
| —— — 4 — 2 © fol 

nerves of the w 24 wenn a eee we — 72 

to be laboured in; and See 2 

ment returneth unto che * — ofthe other, and yet 10 

Nifeft paſſage between them, {i are in every nerve and 
ſtance of the brain. And hereunto ſi EE 
D which I cannot 
well becauſe the are fo very ſmall, as alfo becauſe ſo many excrements 2 
ventricles, I think therefore that the Animal ſpirit is t wb dear 

is never without Animal! ſpirits, neither cam the 

of the brain: for what elſe is the inward ſubſtance oſevery 

pſi about wt production ll of membranes oth ime? = n Wing cr of 
thus muc ufficient to have faid concerning ſe of the brain and —_— che 

Animal ſpirkk, Mow eee eee eee Dan 


* 


r be e F 


CHA p. _ Of the Creel or After brain. \ 


Mecy Hat the whole Maſſe of the Br ain is divided into the Brain & After-brain we have already ſhew- 
Farbe cauſe of this diviſion Varolius hg 5 be this: Whereas of thoſe things whieli are a 
47 kende 2 ſenſes n ief, differ ing much theone from the other, yet both ot 
{ y ſerviceable to the underſtanding that they cannot be ſubſtitũted one for the The reaſori of 
other; 2 one belongeth to the Se other to the Hearing; and hechuſe there is · re- the — of 
deus wee the medlation of a n — r 795 z there. the brain. 
re for their behoot 2 of the viſible ſpecies which they admit, that partofthebrain was made 
which is the ſofter and ſo gane. it filleth almoſt the whole Skull; and this is called properly Cerebrum 
Ae thoſe Specics wh rs (pore rr or reſounding, do requite a kind 
of drineſſe in Organ,as Hippocrates excel (for where there is only moiſtare there 
is lictle or _ reſonance atall * therefore under the — part of the head cs is ordained 


| 8. 
bus and Archangelue wil not admit 1 Veſulins, 
Wherefore the brain it f. 1 for ee objects: the Aſter- aer 
brain for the uſe of reſounding ſpecies or tuch as were to be repreſented to the hearing. And becau ſe Afcer-brain, 
the ſight is more excellent then tl the hearing, unto us more difference of things, therefore ic is The After: 


ſeated above the n 
The Cerebellum or Aſter- brain called m is and by Ai tds beende, chat is * the brain; Arifterle, 
the back and lower part of the 8kall under the brain [14b. * 


is as it were a private and ſinall brain fit 


17, fg. 8, KR] from whence it is ſeparated: it, ledkngyered wh hagk che Mentagroor Mambetagrand 
EET EEE ESTES the 
narrow | 


In brute beaſts ö an poning Gorpand taketh up almoſt all the backpart of His connecti- 
the head. It is continuated on either hand to the r two 8 round — 2 on. 


. 8, near HG hut to the Taerar  f the very midſt, yet totrard the backfide, 


1b. 12 ff. 9, E] by the int tion of the pia mater: And becauſe the tourth ventricle ſhould not there 


open it is the thin — as farre as to the Buttocks ¶ tab. 1l 
letw / at OP. and Ins ated from the Brain that th the thick Membrane the vellcls 2 
curely conveyed into the of the Brain. 


The eee eee =, —— a — = he 
le-bone ; forw 8 


mit no other. 
dy the nth l (whichyer are nor divided but continua- Tdpacifofis 
np dan de Nl. , of which we —— particularly hereaſter. 
Land, 2 pam of 2 e 625 95 222 midſt of which 
Fee de and runneth as it were into a 
Ring from — e — . — are called vermiculares. By reaſon of theſe 
parts it SHES 1d impreſſions, ſome overthwart and ſcored: thorough it; others running right 
- downward which are Nadel and dl it were ms Crna or the lines it bath are long and al- Thi Lines. 
W Sede liſhed by the membrane running berwixc them. 
Thereafon run in the ſy or ſu nly is, b ras we fee Why ſnpetfici« 
inthe Compo tions N t ſelf . chey would perſorate the e. They ary. 
ue alſo n enty might ſupply ren II Gra for ie andwinding | 
contortions w r n in chis — found. 
ee e N 3 If we take it treed from The ſubſtance, 
the pia mat marrow b<ginneth, which is harder 
then all che ot marrow neither in colour 


nor in h yellower « or rather more Aſh- 


' 


| in being, as Cath Pallipine; The . 
In l Sons . mikahas it wire che the Sizm, 
__ = har gr mtr rp thin membrane; Cab. 15, fx. 
5H 


the Brain, becauſe it neither aboundeth wich 10 N ex- 
on the out ſide. 
tal. 1 5, fg · 1 CDI which Dane me wormes Plarerus. 


715 . — 


| 4. of bis 8, Book de aſu partium calleth exceſcentias, Wor- Galen 
— — one of which dee eee of ee which is common The wermy 5 
I oa! and the — yr mg as rc rowled up, cotifi- Nase, 
nl of man cles,not . 


gueor right burn 8 r by the yia mater or thin mem- 
brane, wh 40 io 5 588 che peaſe) and entretii thetavity 1 Archagels 
Which the os e * may 
abet, maketh this Es as can would have j ity to. be of che ſibſtarice 1 the te wor wormy 
N proceſſes. 


77 e 


Ta part thereof, duca long membranous body, be indeed nothin ile but the Pia mater cor- 
—— — Faded to i which * the dilatation of the brain is neceſſarily extended : but in the con- 
crumpled up like a worme, | 
eration lcorrp aith he) the 3 of thoſe that die are contracted and fall into e it R 
ſollowes that after death the membrane mult in that be contracted. 
Ic appeareth alſo thicker then otherwiſe the crumpled membrane would, becauſe be 5 11 
low part, it recriveth the moiſture chere collefted and encreaſed with that additament. ae faich 
he the worme as it js a worme is of no uſe at all. (bj to returne. 
Table 14, Figare 18, (bewetþ the Head on the le mewhat raiſed from the right fide, a 4 es Brain 
(the 2 beim removed) remaining, and a ſons met tbe Inftraments 4 ſmelling 
iobt be di 
3 2 95 ſbewetb the Head [et upon the Nowle, th 4 4 part ion of the ebenes the Organ f fling, 
the coition-or mecting 47 the Ru N the 18 Arteries might better . | 


Ad, BBghe 59 


card gelet he called/by 


3 9 
eee wich 
W ee telling 
7 e n perth 


6. che partition of the © ene 
"H, the far vein ofthebrai rt Te into 


into the sul through 
dained for the . 
of the 3. conjn 


reger Sythegrowingto the per · 
7 Zaldiahe phice or ſext of the cer 
— and ddl ſm ofthe 


dura meninæ. 
$88 ;the double Tabulanure6f the ckull, 
f we 19, - © 128 
44. BB, eee üb-, covered 
| with the fig matey. | 


lower . coat ft 


Sa hep cnc boſom n 
Avitles. 


+, | to the del 1 esche br c 
We, DI | '\ F, a veſſel likes vein running o of ih 

; * 2 may. | en . — Tem. I. t I 
the ſides Ae tents EG. aſter the ee, nin. MN her "and left op 
tick nerves, O, their coition or conjunction. F, a branch of . rforating 
meninx at the fide of the Tunnell. & a branch af the artery to ke vnerkel. | | 
branch going to the Pia mater. S, the unnell receiv — of che b 


The firſt pro- We aid hel wormy proceſs were erage fn which yo on the the wa 95 45 120 


cle. buttocks i thou . D was | 

Galens uſe of open the paſſage 3. ventricle into the taxeth G t is 

the wormy Glen alſo in che 14. Chap. of his 8. Book ue 4 ——— 4s xaos 19 955 5 nit. 1 

Proceſſes. 4:4 over the foreſaĩd doth wholiy 2 ra Leer f * backwar 
ra his imbowed parts doe draw the membrane to them adjoined,. 7 the  pallage 

ned as way is made by; that retraction. For as it is reflected ound, | 

= = is diminiſhed by ſo much the breadth'is encreaſed; e aved no 
theſe br ſhould be dither tas thitk on we d rioe'r05 thick, for then they | 


"Ts 5 wy Her une 3452 oy 353 


cxallly cxaly coſe the pallges bean they ſhould have had no (lender hich wig a —— 
ſelves into the narrow of the paſlages. n — pts too thin, the paſſages beforeſaid 
neither have been exactly ſhut nor well open 5 th 8 ms 

Table 15. Figure 20. b the head — that the inne y Baſis of the Skull covered with the Dura 


7 is alſo ſo much of ſpinal marrow left, «s- ſerv:th to exhibit the conjugations- 


Figure 21. b the After-brain taken out by! Nene FF | 
gr wpwards : ee from the ſpinail marrow, an hing with the Bower . 


CHAT, 14; 


of the marrow of 
the beginning 


Golem ns. o 55 yl 


a portion 
1 cc cha Tunnell receiyin dee ene 
D, a holc out ot the this dente into 


1 ob; ; 2 
79 77 ary arteries, . at- "7? 
$kul near the Tunnel. * 

— Doe neomovng the 


tion. f 
r ſome the 


Pair of: 
. ©, che beginning fe cc. pai of. 
een 2 Wut 


Re Figiee 24 
e, esd, parc of the Aficr- 
brain. 


e anterior and nd poſterior e den, of 


——— 2 
F,; the wo 

GG, In this place the After- brain did 
= "rg 
I che bavity in marrow ma- 
keth the fourth vehtricle. 

oi N, the witerior and poſterior proceſſesof 
the brain, c called wermuſormes or the 
wormy nen 359 | 


Lb. . - ta 7 iT: 
* 


get neee onthe x 
„ and 


bz . which is the hinder, and F award; doth The 5: prol 
his point.is rather hid jn the ſubſtance ofche Sinus of the Aſter-brain. ted; N 

Jirics 3 of the ſecond that the way or paſſage of the fourth ventricle Toei aſe. 

napte bo Dat _ ot.» im, calleth the ventricle of the Cere- ' 

2 — t we are of opinion that this is the 

ge Wetken now onda ad out of the third into the 

ems le open that the Animal ſpirit might have per- 
aterwthinks that this uſt is common to all the four pro- 

ith to chem no other motion or office then to the reſt of 

| reaſon,1 think it was onl chat he might gain- ſay Galen. 

two oe Pearl which continuated to the "inal 


pter of his 8, Book de hn Fenn) is chat-roinit Theuteor de 
Anand eee Columbut do deny. Ar- Cerebellum. 
455 and adorned with che ſame facn'tics. 


bſtance ofthe brain, not only in the 
12 originall of « I che 


ep whole b | ſport themſelves. GER 


354 


Varoliw.. 


—_— * . 13 = * © 
— TY 


— — 3 —_— — * * 


CHAP. Xv. Of the par erm of the Back 


H E name of Marrow is properly bud to that ſubſinde lich h Fr 
ey aan rr moiſt, fat, white, without Laſs contained in the porn — and 
from the bloud ; which through the veins ſlideth h ſecrerpores and paſ 
lowneſſeor ſpo fades. Ie becometh white 2 it were ſpermatic ebe 
1 teiveth from the becauſe in them is | — 5 be their 
freſh them when they are b ddryed by motigh argi 
Why the brain But ofis marrow eee noe thin me Fo MN 
is called mar- the pith of the back: for the brain x ſelf is callec pw 
Plane, brain, becauſe ſaith Plato the ſiibſtazie thereof þ 
them, tor that it will not welt and conſume as it rhed 
- Membranes the thick and the thin meninx; |, : 
The names of Moreover to diſtinguiſh it from ordinary mutti voi Gs a (nds by 
the pd. bi ok Con mes others Cervicalis and Lu in deſcendech 
Neck, the Back and the Loyn fil Whos | 
— — 
the whole marrow e 
Fig. 1, fron D to EJ the other contnuall wit 
delcene 9 [7ab.16 mn Ats H.] 
A doubleac- But in à ſtrict and mot 2 octptat ion it bei 
ception of the Skull is contained in rack bones or W —.— chine. =: 16, Figure 1, 
ſpinall marrow, i, 228 Image ef it] wherefore that it may be — chercof is 
on this manner. 
That which Is commonly calledthe Brain, that is, the whole ſubſtance included within the Skull, we 
have divided into che Shel} and che Kernell or Marrow. For theſe two differ in colour and conſiſtence. 
The parts of That which on every fide compaſſeth the marrow is Aſh-coloured ; che marrow'r 8 a 
the Brain, more — — compatted ſubſtance : and theſe — parts in aer e 
ue lines, * — they may in b. 
Archange lus, yet — out breaking both ces: ſo 10 der Arg 


An elegant in the Aſh- coloured as cryſtalline humor of the eye is i Sei and cee humour is eſtee· 


Compxiſon, med to be the Aliment of the cryſtalline, ſo the Aſh- coloured to be the food 
— becauſe the Aſh-colouzed appeareth io to beby reaſon of bo Toner veins diſſeminated 
ough ĩt. 7 
The marrow The marrow it ſelſe may be ſaid tobe double, one Globous or roles, this other Long - The Globous 
72 part which is like the figure pure ofcheSkul,is of a great bulk and therein are ventricles ——.— or hollowed, 
| At this and continuall with it hangeth the other called Cerebellum, of which we have intreated in the chap- 
ter going before ac to the received opinion of Anatomiſts, 
- Long, The Long marrow ofthe brain which is like a pith or ſtaffe _— be divided mec tiat part which is con- 
tained within the Skull, and that which is iſſued = which properly is called the ſ pinall en 
ſome there are that gi echis name-unto all the Long marrow ot — As well an he gl 
out; and this is it of which we now ſpeak: 
The originall The ſpinall Marrow er g to this large large fighification taketh his | ung 
of the ſpinall in the tenth chapter of his 8. de uſu parting) from the back ventricle of the thoup 
marrow. nothing elſe but che brain lengthened 3wh ich may ſeem to agree with the bow bak altethvit' The 
Eccleſiaſtes, Sper wed, And hl A in the twelfth chapter of the former book, is continuated only 3 
at 


There be many opinions of the originall of this Spinall marrow, we will reckon. ano pen Genet 
notable. 


Diversopini- . The firſt is that of as in his book & Cernibw,where he ſaith in pe tharit ariſeth from 


os, = thebrain. Gel mor ly and fin, from th kinder yenercl * The comin. 
Hippocrates pinion is that Lol N Bal or of 


-—"—_ the brain. e 

Thb 

5 

. elus, Cerebellon 2 C | W 

Plates ter from the brain it 2 other leger trom the after - py jg 1 Srain is bu 

Columbus, ſingle, that it bath from the afterbrain is double ar to a Ste and a he greater ©- 
riginall is from 8 et brain but diftant from the Region of the” Optick fine and 
therefore, ſaith be, I am con conſeſſe that the 3547578755 & 8. paits of news r 
the brain] but pgs the ſpinal] + 4 | 

Varolius w was it in dif of the head faith chat there Ie 

Cerebellym four YR Trac 2 55 Iu bich! na the ſy inall marrow; ts bead "oP 
Nerves derived unto all the parts of RF Lavrediur is fo of fare eee 1 | 


Cut. ebe Aire übe H : _ 


38 va dad ur well che brain ie ſelfas ". — om" ic proceeterh aA. flew from | 29 ; 
che root, which we ſhall more parti | 
This ſpinall marrow lying under the rebellum to which i it is continued, taketh up that hollownefh. The ſituation 


ofhe Skull whichis abr perforation or hole i the bone of. the Nowle ur of the and proportion 
F rt 
Tab I, from vo at © are (0 tit 

. — Free te — e this acigioall 
thoſe Nerves which are accmumte propatfitiews (Ingans of ſmal ling are 

roduced — Diggs into the e of the five 1 as FROG roy —_— wi 
Bren th bel 3 hs { Ted ot the othe part of it ick ee 4 gh wo 

t the ip marrow prop y ſoca er w is with armer be ſpinall 
[Tab. 16 is wholly out che Skil}, For when the marrow ot — pro- 
neth unto t ee. in the Nowle-bone{ Tab. 13, Figs 1 | gerly fo called; 
through the ho -bones even to the end of the os porn or holy bone. It 
the bones tllemſelves, — hon ſoft — like the ſubſtance of the brain as. G — — Thy through Galen, 
length of his production r night light upon it,whereas now the bones lis fe} 
— — thereunto all the way that g Pcb. 432.9 " is coutfe, 

For oregon ye perſarated part of thenſpine, yu} we | 
the holy pipe. Sacred orholy ee conn principall part,” at 
were 2 ene lubſtance is nel 
ther Nerves are produce 7 LS TO} \ 

It is inveſted; doched wich threa membonnes which Apo in hi N . firſt The 3. Mem- 
of which, according to Galen, ariſeth from a ſtrgpgligament exact aft ce — branes of the 
or rack-bones, which 8 eth into a Nervous and n che 8 
bending or extention the ſpinei: or offended bythe bones, by it is contaſneg not 
122 — immovahle bone, but ons, which are not but alſo X 
ſomewhat diſldeated. Whereſn e which ariſe from the ſpinall marraw properly 
(leſt they ſhould be offended: 2 N whie 1755 are cl at b 5 
the two Meninges with this od, = = 

eee alſo about all sand parts that wi erbtto bee The uſe ofthe 
moved; leſt being over 1 ns be interſupted; bumor. 


WI and ſo their 
imitate when ur the Axletrees of 2 2 n= by-Fmcar a 


ove. . 


. 
e from the pis 5 The fee 


which wiſdome of Nature — hy mee 


as they be ain: and third 
ldech bis veſſels oſely brane. 


The veſſels of 


the —— Fake | m che marrow, 
ehe veins and avterics of che 5 2 = 
— — is ET lo- His ſubſtatee 


en 
« Galen, 


motion a production was more 104 for the I a' ſofter. e again 
that thefurther it is diſtant from the ts ſo much it is harder and re compact =: compact; neither is it anſwer- 


un is only white in the ſur- f 


able to the calout and eſſe of che Cxrebelim. For the cerabellan * — wi * 
No, very white, 
4% 0 N 


face of his ventricle, other · where it is yellowiſh or aſh-coley 
moſt like to the marrow of the brain, ſaving that it is withou 
it is made only to receive and not further to labour that it 
With the brain it hath theſe things common; firſt his ſi 
news (Galen addeth of all finewes) and is e ee with 
not communicate with it, becauſe the brain (though it be * 
teth and is moved; whereas this marrow albe it be con iin ir 
it ſelf at all moved. But if that motion be in the ſubſtance of thꝭhrain by. 
nall marrow hath the ſame nature and ſubſtance that the brain hath, me t 
that this marrow ſhould be moved in like manner as the brain is moved, albeir 


five of it- And eruly elus conceiveth that and uten it is dilated redeprerh Abinall 
ſbiviis frourati — — v 


enen conraliel n eee the nerves which 
arile there-· rom. 


debe and Leah all 1451 14 aw'D to E Tob Arbe goure: 2 
gala — —— —.— e 7oBig = Fi I Seure; + 
ni ol eee vn 


of fi- What it bath 
doth comman wirk 
t bea- the brain. 


ſenſe is not a apprehen- 


— — . 
b * I 
440d, che loin Eee —— 
e rice wry that it 


6 
in the loynes — — 
ee ig: 1, from B 2e a 
"Next or Fm — formed inte weefiakbjaline his- originall whilſt it yer pentainech- wich n. Cavity) 


Of Js Mamewof the Back; | |  Booky) 


"Calamus e che | Skull; 7 which is likea writing penz and therefore it is called Caſamut fooptorew tab 
cue forit is hollowed in into a point or neb becoming r . pi horns 
n rements .. DS ect Hani it 

: This cavity maketh a middle part of the fourth'ventricle ofthe brain ; For the — — 


formed by the After brain ¶ tab. 10, fig. 21, H] at which flef ese fone wr oe ping - — ke 


Archingebu, is joined t⸗ 45 allo.anthe 12. tab. and 
eee C, oc cls the 1 is, and == of the fourth fourth ventrleleinto/it che Animall ſpirics 


eee e TY ü id 5 "wh _ W 
209 ©77 '=b22bbo:7 
Table 16 . of the ſpinal Merrow prerh ſo called, togetber with he eee aud 


OR the Fn eat torn rn 


v0 
. - "= F 4% " ws © ” * 1 
— 3 YL! $44 4k Rec 3 N Its - 1 2 NR. . » , 12 j * un 
: 


. tu al TABULA. Nui. a 205 1699 
nod j 4. che beginning of th len marrow where rfl 


4 8, che thickneſſethrefin the pondels or rack boves 
| of che loins. 
i CG; the diviſion thereofigeo ſri or hairy threds; 
Pe che ſeven rierves of the neck 
\ eee 
(299 From to F, che nerves che foins; 
From Fes the nerves o he a jacrumor holy bone, 
ite Hythe the marrow: 1 
a RL, doe thew how date doe lG the mar 
| row in ſtrings. Sti vd E 
| AUG knors of the finews madeof che 'conjuntion. 


\ k; NO, the denke, hat ſt cm marrow. 


1 F245 the marrow of the loins and 5. en. 
6 30, the marrow of theholy-bone and fix palr of 


FF ace exremky or nd ofheſpial anno 


\ Andaltoughehtmatzow be bi Sole and lech to haveno mani. cavit 
it is divided: into two . as far as to dhe rack · bones of che la 
eee 
Ta 
- — ufficicatly — went to . are ſareto —— 

; molt eparn, by renin Sree ren —— in whom ſomet 
How it ma isalone affected. Howſoever the mariow, appeareth ſimple and 
ji N thro — whole neck and the Cheſt eveucca the — — 5 
where, his it ſcattereth nerves out of his ſides: aſterward; that ls, at the reſt 
8 fimple but ä — — — reſemblii 

on to the end of the os ſarum. 1 — the ſ 
led) ſo r 


bowdbe din diy 


i . Ofvhe Ongane of Omeling, © 


— — — 
why a hurt or Wer in the lower part of the ſp ſpinall marrow is worle: and more dangerous then in the 


1 W it is more Nervous, above mare marrowy. 

owalthough the Nerves oye from the | marrow be almoſt infinice, yet according to the Whereof bis 
number ofthe out- lets or holes of the vertebre they are ſaid 8 be ſo many con jugations as the vertebræ hays nerves are 
holes. For every Nerve doth indeed conſiſt of many hairy ſtrings or 2 85 1 by the help made, and bow; 
of the Membranes at the holes of the vertebræ are con joined, and making as it yy knot Yoe iſh ue out of they illuc, 

the bone; ſo that one Nerve ſeemeth to be- made of one prop: ion | table 16, the Fore ſbeweth it at LL} 

which thing as it is true in thoſe N es chic proceed out of the marrow whileſt. it is fi le, 94 ſingle, 

ſo is it alſo in them which aſter the Ines, * 5 into La * 1 16; figure 1, 


& M. | 
* er- N aer bY path \place a de- ; 
ſcription Nen oth anner. Nees, Faith Ren- Reondeletins; 
deletine) ben. Wh no n the | 85 Pall mar- 
row in c Brain. ne IC mar- 
ro of the back as from t | IT 10 that the 
Palfie hapneth w | | det ia it i 
his chapter of the . 6 | Aginall Laventhu; 
and propagation of the Nerves of rhe I — 5 rves he Heck 4 
only fromthe marrow of the z the Nerves o a of the lens 
from the marrow ofthe Lolns. But ho Ny they have been nike, 
unheard of obſervation of mine own. Separate therefore the marrow from the | bu 
whole, then take from ĩt 8 the s wherewith ir ts co Sy} to water 
little, — * Tu derber | om is made of, i1 
ſurcles and £ | 8 
from the far * - 3 maketh hard pro- 
plain an 0 \ is ſome- ble me explai- 
times taken a dn mio of be ti — tor Lauren- 
tim. To conclude. 


The uſẽ of the ſp marrow proper! a hl dla in his t 7 th Book d uſu artium, that The uſe of the 
from ĩt as from anot bein er ſhould y nerves as ĩt v m 1 rets night con- ſpinall mar- 
ey ng | n a ſpirit: which tl rect by onchma ion from _ 
the brain (to the parts under the head) excepting thoſe whereto ted certain | 
the ſixt pair a £] of the marrow of che brain which are dif 


middle and lower 
neryes ſhould be tr 
3 

a annoyances: it was 
duced,thoſe finews ſhould be de 
then a creature, this 
Larger eee ee 
ſhould} Ie 


1 


led the nerves of the br e Na 3 2 er with | aling [tab.14,fg. 

121 bein ragnn = "le body: | Ir La 

10, even all the nerves * and 
hal, marrow, now it followeth that we hen entreat ofthe — 


n nA. kur Of the Nerves of Sa ee 
1 * Troceſſa Mammillares. 


IHE Naefe the After · brain and the Spinall Marrowbring cas manifeſted it res 
N E each of them; and ficlt of the 

=y F e broin. Whereas therefore there are fiye out ward ſenſes, the Sight, the Smell, The g. ſenſes, 

(ied the Weaning the Taft coed and the Touching, which from the Brain it {elf er rather from the 

Marrow thereof doereceive by Nerves as it were by Channels ſome of them the faculty 3 


2 r which nerves are ſaĩd thence to ariſe as 
eee n a eicuiongrom when they bring che Senſative and moving facul- 
ties of the Soul to the ir the Senſes: it is very re kin pace we hn deli thi hi- 
2 e will ir Organs of ſi Although the Noſe be the way and pathof 
s, yetlis not the Inſtrument of 238 neither yet Imoſt coat; but farther witkin the skull 
1 are certain proceſſes or — — W 
90 4 called delle, Organs o 
5 3 ar like nerves bat fituated id wy. reef 


en nerve like nervcs — 125 1— 
1 — e rhen men. 


353 Of the Organs of Smelling: 


Table 17, Figure 1, Sheweth the Baſis of the Brain and Afrer-brain reed from their 


the Nerves of the brain might be better perceived. Figure a. Semen one fide of the Brain, 
marrot the Nerve. 


TAB ULA. XVII. 


Ane Brain, 

BB 1,2, the After-brain. 

CC 1, 2, the feelling of-the Brain which fome all 
the mam — 


FF 152, the r hic 

ſenſe of Smel ling. ets 8 by gil 

GG 132, the optick nerye 

H i, the coition ori bei. 

II 1,2, the c of e the optick nerve 
is extended. 


x 1,3, the ſecond pair of the finews, ordained for 
_ motion of the RR al < nk 1 
1, 2, the third $ Ora to 

: moſt Anatomiſts, the leſſer root of he third pair, 

MM 1,2,the fourth pair of finews, or the greater root 
of che chird pair. 

Na, a branch of the third conj gon ge ed | 
muſculous kin of the dhe forehead | 

O 2,4 branch of the ſame to the upper jaw. * . 

PP 2, another into the coat of the noſcthirils.;,- 
S, another into the temporall muſeles. 

K 2a branch of the fourth conjugation crumpled like 

e tendrill of a vine. | 

Sa, a branch of che fame reaching unto the upper 
teeth and the mes 

T 2, another of ſame tothe lower jay. 14 

V 2, a Surcle of the branch T, to the lower lip. 

XX 2, another ſurcle from the branch T, rhe root 
of the lower teeth. 

TT 2,the A] of the 1 75 0 he fourch con- 
jugation unto the chat of the 

Z 1,2, the fourth pate; valge ar © calle which are 
ſpent into'the coats cke | 
a 1,2, the fift pair offinews w 12 to the bear- 

- is. 

, the Auditory nerve ſpread abroad into the cavity of 
the ſtony bone. 

* a hard partofthe fift con gation above the #\ ich 
may be accounted for a diſtin& — 5 x, 2, a ſmall branch derived from confer harder part of the fir 
pair, c 2, a lower branch from the fame o 12 2, this nerve is commonly alcribed to: r fiſt - 
Par, bur indeed ls a difinck conjugation whi we will call the the Eight, becauſe we would not inte the” 
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to Fry anna anch for the two firſt pair we habe cven now proxcd /thelros 
—ñ — ſmelling. 


The Inſtruments ſmelling, at the Manillaryproceſſes. 


rproceſes ofthe brain which procced outward beowixe the op- Tbeir con 
ade top of the note, are commonly eſteemed to rug aig 
— ond — of tha optick nerves a- · 25, fig. 1, | 
the one balte ottbe (+ — tor be- 
es muck farther — . — 
— — — — the brain; for ibein proꝶxe 
— — — o mon betwixt —— are ae Jitlo ant! 
IDE owl my untill they determine into a ſnarp point ar the ſules ot the IT almoſt at 
1, 4 x} which:is above the hales uhare the air beateth into tt e car, for 
— — And hence it is chat if the imolling) be intercrpted, the hear- . 
ing alfo is ſomewhat affecter ; for we ſer that when upam a cold or me Fas wo call it) che ho. e is ſtop- — 9 
pedl and the ſmel l hindered, the heating alſo is ſomehat offended: we nlſe manitrſtly: peeccive that when Of the f ge- 
OE aero ſhusting up our naſthrila, the bearing; is alſo inſtantly thy 3 
rupted;& thoſe that loſe their ſmel da very caſily became daat: it may alſu be that fromm this ſympathy bearing and 
5 — 4 the 5. of the 11. Section, and the 23. of Ceſis, hy thoſe thad be deaf la ſpe ak through ſmelling, 
may be 


ſmelling or the anterior 
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and under theſe a, other 3 but in deed and truth by how much the number is 
theerrour the greater, there being in truth but 2. for the brain both of man and 
2 — wary of the Fallim n and after him Ariſtotle in 23 


— FE 
10.chap. of lis 4. Book de Hiſtoria ſhould liave a ventricle. 
For thoſe 2. which they place in — — in the middle and in che 
bind- part as are before: for hitherto ſcarce their 4. part hath been demonſtrated, vheiv magnitude 


being proportionable in reſpect aches nome deaths —— brain, and 

the (welling thereof: — ——-—„—-— ther the car icies ot tile brain while The mapni- 
— gt ——— aſter he is dead, ;cattep death the brain that was ſtretched rude of the 
england 21 ſpirite, -when thoſe ſpirits are tallech into it lelßz and ſo che cavicies ventricles. 
are leſſened and con 


Now the brain is on dither fide long and where the 2 fidex he right and the loſt doe regard each Scher 


it is plain and in other parts it hath ſphericall or round produRions or promintncies anſwer- 

—_—= ac Saran ha mr flleth the ity formed by che b reliead bo of s 
anterior or ce 0 ne, à part we/i 

N e the head, anode the wegge-bone; this _ and tower hos won ade. 


eee ofthe wedge-bone, the fovepart of the Hony- bone 


filler heavy made þ che upper — the n and the Thi feu 
= IG Sv thererunneth a notable boſbme or 
* Sins or hollowneſſe is ſo far diſtant —— ofthe brain — | 


as it is in the 
But hen it unte the angle or corner which is in the upper oſ the Rony-hone, It is refle- 
fed 8 minen of e is excavated pr hotlow- 
 edinthatpreminence on on as it is in the Anterior or Poſterior parts: 
? whydidnacure the round figure and reflec ic thus into it 


. 
ſelſe ? Merqurialis maketh anſwer ; 28 in apond or lake wherein water nay rage, men do frame out Meronrialin 
ſome me oblique angles, or corners wherein his direftand 1 be e. or as it was | 


In that Haven into which Euea put in a ſtorie, apainſt the 
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370 Varolius bis manner of diſſefting the Head, 30 
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ventricles as they are commonly demonſtrated ;;) ifyou have a re ſpett totheſe two ventricles as we'exhi. 

bit them, is bar inner then it ls in others like a ſhell compaſſeth theſe 2. cavities, truly 

might be called but one ventriele were it not diſtinguiſhed by the interpoſition of that body which is called 

Corpus calloſum; Ltab. 25, fig. 2, . 


*,, 
* 


| figure wexity ofthe brain, 1 

long as the ſagittall ſuture or ſcame. Some think that it ĩs harder then the other parts, but we thin ic i 
The corpus foftas the brain it ſelfe, 3 white like the inward parts or ſides of interior part 
cal. ofthis union isordinarily called Fora TH — 


TbezArchof The 2. Trunkes produced from the brain being become round do touch one another, and ſo bend 
the Brain. what forward; but again returne backward toward the hole of the Oct — ; and becauſe they are round 
bodies they make betwixt themſelves in their firſt contraſtion a light angular or cavity u 
on which the Bafis of the brain being united doth lean it ſelſe, ſo that from the mutuall tomb 
The third ven- bodies beiore ſpoken of, that ſpace is formed which they call the third ventricle, which to ſay truth 
tricle. is without the brain and formed not by any intention of Nature bur of neceſſity, becauſe of the donjun- 
Qion of theſe bodies. | 12 . % rd i r 
In the upper part hereof towards the fid& there var 2. Iong ſlits or fiſſures which run almoſt throup 
the middle circumference of the trunks of the ſpinall marrow,and ſo paſſe into the ventricles of the 
and by thy way of theſe fiſſures the ventricles have an outlet unto that they call the 3. ventricle. And be- 
cauſe the Srefaid trunks do reach as far as to the Saddle of the Wedge-bone where the Tunnell is, there- 
fore it is commonly ſaid that the Anterior paſſage of the 3. ventricle eacheth unto that part. 
The fours ; The fourth ventricle ſo called, is a Sin or hollo betwixt the lower part of the Cen beim and 
rencricle. the upper trunks of the ſpinall marrow, where the ſame ſpinall marrow is caved or hollowed like awri- 
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ſome. 

* : KE 
. 


2 or boſome is made of the a. trunk ag out of the Ceretellum ſor the framing 
of the ſpinall marrow, and is lengthned out of the diſtance of e AS 
* brain, For before they be united with thoſe two other greater t ariſe from the brain it 


they paſſe along above them a little diſtant one from the other. So that this cavity like as che other t 


n neceſſity of the poſition of the then from any forefightor intentionof Nature; b 

like * gr eee Men. 
The fund- . That hole which nnen ttyl ac agen 
ment of the ¶ dament and will have to enter into the 4. ventricle; e 
* mutuall to of the 4.trunks ofthe ſpinall marrow the trunks of che Cerabellum are bent 


.. - 


downwardand or cleave to the Trunks arifing from the brain. 
The buttocks Here appear four orbicular prominences commonly called the Buitocks and the Teſticles of che brain, 
and Teſticles. which they commonly affirme to be within the brain though indeed they are without. And theſe Verdi 
The true origi» thinketh to be the true Is of the ſpinall marrow: and that the buttocks are nothing clſc-but por- 
pert nf * tions of the roots of the ſpinall — + AAR Cerebel/um, like as the Teſticles- are tral 
after Yeroliug, Portions of the roots proceeding fromthe ISI eee 
The uſe of the Concerning the uſe of the ventricli common opinion is, that they are the conceptacles or recep- 
Venticles, tacles of the Animall ſpirits as the left ventricle ofthe heart is the place of the vitall 7 
Galen, we will not deny that there —_——— uſes aſſigned to one and the ſame part: 1 therefore Galen 
de u part ium, did ſerve ſox the 


the 10. Chap. of his 8. Bc was of opinion that the upper ventr | 
That the ven- preparation of the ſpirits and rhe expurgarin of uperllies, yet we are of opinion that theſe 
2 ventricles are the receptaeles of the phlegmatick humor which is in the brain, which through 
the en, the infundibulum or Tunnell is conveyed to the phlegmatick glandule and ſo ed away. For the ven- 
tricles have no where any outlet but only at the Tunnell: but ſor the | ſpirits we think that they 
are diſſeminated through the both of and of the After-brain. And this we ſhew 
+; gore firſt by the teſtimony of Hippecr ered that man confiſted of 4 humors, and did 
mum aſſign to every one their proper | of the ſpirits and of the bloud is inthe heart, 
of yellow choler in the Liver, of black in the ſpleen. And if the place of phlegm be in the brain there muſt 
of neceſlity be a cavity which may contain it; ſuch as is the ventricle in the heatt and the bladder of gall 
| $113. 03 * 


ole ſi 


in the Liver: Now beſide theſe two ventyicles there is in the brain no cavity at all | 
2, Reaſon. — is proved by the generall uſe of Glandules which is to ſuck up and conſume ſuperfluous 
| e Vhereas therefore in theſe ventricles there are Glandules found in that complication or web 
of veſſels therein diſpoſed ; it followeth that flegm is therein which diſtilleth out of that texture 
or wy yes _ 1 — and the re is heap rogerhery (for they are not able to n—_— 
tity)otherwiſe both the glandules ſhould be in vain added by nature, and their uſe and commodity affign- 
ed 2 — —— and Fu — uſe. * Sy | | 
3. Reaſon. urthermore it is owledged men that the flegm doth diſtill from the brain through the 
Tunnell unto the Palat. Now the beginning ofthe Tunnell is in the ventricle, neither is there any paſ- 
ſage from any part of the brain unto the Tunnell unleſſe it be out of the ſaid ventricles, 
4. Reaſon. Fourthly, it is pony by an argument taken from neceſſity : becauſe this phlegmatick excrement did 
Many inſtances require great and arg cavitics, For if chere had been no convenient place wherein a notable” quantity 
fromour ſenſe. thereof might be 1 or heaped together; we ſhould have been troubled wich . continuall ſpictng apd 
ſpawling (even asthey in whoſe bladders the urine is not collected and retained doe continually ayold 
cir water by drifling or drops) and ſo our ſpeech & other noble actiom interrupted, And henet * 
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2 Ce —— er no more mol „But aker a. interim ox interpoſitign of 
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poet he * gathered together before it he avoided Ali W e 


„We een ak ere e chat theſe cavities ofthe veritricles do receive the forelaid excrements, ate wust we ton- 
thoſe GL, eee do enter into them, and out of them:quly are the paſſages by which the dude, 


moiſture is 40 
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Book de Locis affeftis) Hippocr i — of. the lecand * Bippocraer, 
the fixt Book 89 when the buwouy wa into 
the ſeat of the mini, and the Epi 

1400 alſo.conſenteth | Dhl pedeth Plat. 


when Flegm analy re 

on this manner. For the ſe of the DIST 
rs ues anche g: Text of his Book de 
rain, and Inthe.19. and Nene CUE 


peneth ut bis] 
anſwer to 


diſquieted and defiled in all the veins,as e. 
inthe 7, of his 3. Book de 1 e made by an ob. . 
ftrution of t e yentricles of | Ao I willi pong Do nor con- 
theſe 5 om Le. 2 Varoli- 
with ayi buy» w opinion, 


And if this anſwer will not ole the Palas, I will TY with Galen in the place b — quoted, chat the . ge, F 
1 e and ſuch like diſeaſes doe proceed by the obſtru&ing or immuring of the S — which happen - Pifleckion. 
en the beginning ofthe Spinall Marrow is choaked by an unnaturall confluence of bumoucs un- 
toit. And this opinion is confirmed by the Diſſection of the Heads of ſuch men as dye Apopletticall, in 
the Ventricles of whoſe braines there is not found any greater quantity of excrements then 1s commonly 
found in other men. 

Furthermore, they object that in the Epilepſie, the Apoplexy and the Incubue, the Animall ſpiri ts refi- Another Ob- 
ding in the Ventricles ofthe Brain are ſtran ſtrangled or Te out- gate hindred. Varulius anſwers that theſe diſ- jection. 
eꝛſes happen not from any humour or wi ing any way unto the Ventricles, but by reaſon of a Anſwered, 
— tity and notable thickneſſe, or Gaddet © eruption. Wherefore even as the excrements deſcending 

the Pala and the Noſe doe not offend the taſte or Lhe ſmell ifthey paſſe —4.— Organs mode- 
rately and according to Nature, but do either hinder or utterly i intercept their tions itt hey exceed 
the Meaſure and Proportion of Nature in quantity or in quality: ſo we think we are to conceive of the 
excrements accruing unto the Ventricles of the brain or receding thetefrom. 

Now that the ſpirits are diſperſed through the ſubſtance of the brain, we prove by the teſtimony of Ga- That the ſpi4 
len in the 13. chapter of his 8. Book de uſu partium where he ſaith, That the Adimall ſpirit is in great quan- f hes aro in the 
tity contained in the body of the brain as alſo of the Cerebellum to which he attributeth the Original or be- — — — of, 
duni 3 the whole body, and DOGS he Inferceth that itis neceſſary it ſhould be filled 6% 

ce 0 

"If 2 which bath in it no ang all doch yet contain in his ſubſtance plenty of 
ſpirits which flow from it to ſo many nerves removed oh t diſtances therefrom, why may we not: be- 

e that after the ſame manner, yea a great deal 1 the pirits may be cohyeyed without matiifeſt cavi- 3 
e of the brain to a fewer ner ves & thoſe not far diſtant from it but even at hand?\ceing therefore that The conclufi- 
the Animall ſpirits can ebbe and flow without any ſenſible paſſage ; why may we not aſcribe that unto the 
22 * the brain which others have aſtribed unto the Ventricles; becauſe they have not duly obſer= 


ved th 
Of the web or complication called Plexus Choroides, 


Fi nally, ; thee comp plication o or web of veſſels which they call Choroides or the Net which is in the ventri- Of the Plexus 
cles of het brain It 4123, 3 i ik] ſeemeth to be altogether e or kernelly, ſo that both in ſub- C heroides. 
ſtance and 1 it may be likened to the Pine- glandule we ſpake of in the i 2. Chapter; yet if you Wahn. 
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brains. 
Tbe uſe ofthis The uſe of this glandulous non Wümel tobe; chat like other y 
cowplication. ſuperfluous moiſture of the brake that is the office of the gl 
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374 i The Controverſies of the ſeventb Book. 1 


| in impeachment otall the Ani mall ſunctions, which if we defire to cure, we apply our remedies not to th, 
Thor lea ef heart but to the brain, Bat if che heart were the ſeat. of the rincipall taculties then in all affectiot * 
the Animall table diſtewper thereof, allche uncle: ſhould be interrupred, becsde Are deen keen 
facultie. ment. But in a Heftick Feaver in which chere is an utter a ewperament be volt 
principall faculties remain ſound and untainted. When the is violentiy moved as I Palpicatic 
ther is the voluntary motion of the parts depraved nor reaſom it ſelſe Who will denyxha Fthe vi 
ty is oppugned by a peſtilent air, the biting ofa venomous creature, or by taking of po bu 
that are ſo affected do yet enjoy their ſenſe and feafon. It (ſalth Galen in He 2. Book de; plat 
& Plat.) you bare the heart and preſſe it, you ſhal perceive that the creature will not b Ai 
Nee . i 2 


— 


— 
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„„ Ig a ws CITI; 
Hippocrates And whereas 1s ger placeth the Soul in the heart, happily he ſpeaketh after the manner of the com- 
Expounded, mon people, as he uſeth oftentimes to do; now the vulgar imagined that the ſoul was in che heart. 80 he 
calleth the Diapbrdgma or Midfiffe oi the Mihd, when aht wichſtan gi thoſe Umbles have no 
whereby the creature doth underitand any thing, as he teacheth in his de mor bo Jatro or the alling 
3 ſickn S f Tas bo it” -» Ts 100 * 
Hj. oſtenuſeth Or we ſay that by the ſoul in that place he underſtandeth the chief inſtrument of the ſoul, to wit, the 
the word foul Feat. So in his 1. Book de Dita he commonly uſeth the word Soul for Heut, as when he ſaith,That the Soulsf 
— man is encreaſed even unto his death. And again in the ſame Book, The Soul creepeth inte « man being mingled of fire 
aud water. Where by the Soul I underſtand the heat throughly dewed or moiftned with the in-bred and 
primigeny moiſture and the Spirits. And that in his Book de Corde by the Soul he underſtandeth the heat, 
thoſe words do declare, where he faith, that the Soul is nouriſhed by the moſt and defecated bloud, 
Now in his firſt Book de Dia, he writeth that the Soul cannot be altered neither by meats nor drinks, 
Which place becauſe it is as bright as the Sun in his ſtrength and worthy to be written in gold I we 


- - 


An degne will here tranſcribe. The cauſes of all thoſe things whereby the Soul is altered, are 10 be - referred 80 the 
— pl Mfrs tg hit . it ret ineth and to which it falletb and with 
e eee en irtheir colitis; and therefore we c a them by dyet;for it it inpoſſible alter er a 
a ure. "+ 1 WY er 
28 In his Book de mor bo Sacro, he affirmeth, that in the heart chere is no wiſdome or intell f 
he is — the power of the Brain. From the Brain we underſtand, doat and grow mad, as it is | 
orcol er. * 1 1 1 f * £5.28 „i 
Galen, Galen in his > carne yay» acinar > whey Ave; ments that the brain is the ſear of 
| r all the Animall faculties. And in the 4.Chapter of his 3. de 4 affef7is. according tothe opinion of. 


che vulgar he accounteth that man fooliſh that wanteth braines. For the further conſirmation of chli o- 
pinion we will adde an elegant argument of Philo, P trio aig 
Guards, dere the perſon of the eco che but the guard of 

is 


Phils bis argu- - Whereſdever the Kings 
_— the Soul, that is, all the organs and inſtrumerits of the Senſes are placed inthe head as it were in a | 
or Sconce ; there therefore doth the Soul keep her Court, there refidence or Eftate- If therefore the 
ſenſarive faculty be placed in the brain, the muſt be there alſo, becauſe, as ſaith the Philo. 
ſopher, the office of the Intellectuall faculty is to behold and contemplate the Phanraſmes or Images which 
by the Senſes are tepreſented unto it. We refove and conclude therefore thiak the brain is the ſear of all the 
Animal faculties as well Senſative as a 59 e990 


QUEST. II. Whether the Principall farulies bæve diſtind placts in the Brain, " 


therefore the Ptincipall faculties are three, Imagination, Reaſon and Metory; and 
What aprinci⸗ | thelr ſeat or habitation is reſolved to be the brain: let us now enquire whether, have di 
pall faculty is, ſtinct and particular manſions provided for every one of them. Gilen in his Book de Arte parve 
.." - defineth principall functions to be ſuch as iſſue only from a pri r n in the 3. d. lacis affects 

he addeth. Which are accom) by no other part as by an Organ and Tnftrument-And yet more plain 
2 the 7. Book ile placitis Hip. & Pla. Which are only in the brain and thence do pr not receiving 

their operation any other Organs of ſenſe or motion. . * 4 
g 2 The m_ Ft of the l ed 770 manſions in the brain, and affign« 12 
of Arb. particular 7's partic ee isis Avicen his opinion, Fen. 1. primi, docfrina, 6. C.. As alſo 4. 
That they have 1 ne A pi kong 6s 85 ange ce in Cali, g = : has | * 

ey place ore t Fe e forward ventricles, _ Reaſon in the middle, and Memory 

the hinder ventricle: and this opinion may be eſtabliſhed by many arguments on 8 Almoſt all 

the ſenſes are placed in the forepart of the head, wherefore becauſe the Imagination is to receive and appre- 

hend the ſpecies and repreſentations of ſenfible things it muſt be placed in the fo . 

By the Imagination the Intellectual power is ſtirred up and abſtracteth t N of things from 
thoſe Imaginations, and therefore it muſt be fituated next unto the Phanſie; and becauſe that is the moſt 
immediate Inſtrument of the reaſonableSoul,it was fit it ſhould refide in the ſafeſt and tnoſt lionourable 

place which is the midſt, that is, the third ventricle. in FF 

This Intellectual faculty commendeth thoſe abſtracted formes of things unto the Memory, which. ic 

_Jayeth up as it were in N therefore the ſeat of the Memory muſt be in the hindmoſt and dry- 
1 e —— our th ventricle. „ e e ee 
The ſecond. gain, t — ation being a conception of Images, and accompliſhed only by reception and ſimple 
apprehenſion,requireth the ſofter rr ge: the Brain wherein fa tenfirian wehe n 
ry defireth the harder ſubſtance of the Brain that it t be able the longer to retain thoſe, Notions . 
which is ſtoreth up, Ratiocination is beſt pleaſed with a ſubſtance ofa middle naturebetwixt the _ 
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Finally they o if the principall faculties be not ſevered in their places a 
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the 6. chap. of his Book de locis affect, he ſty leth t rament of the b 
deth that Aphoriſm of Hippoc, 177 — men dee, Land 
the humor aſcendeth into this or that part, ſo is there a tranſmutation m 8. For if the hu- 
mor be transſuſcd into the and ventricles of the brain, then th become. Epilepricall it into the 
minde, they become Melancholb all; where by Mind he underſtandeth the Tem For the diſeaſe 
— Melancholy n dry  iftemper by the eee wen Galen alle Soul a 8 * 
nceive t r is the forme o a ona ee t c forma on - 
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Tmans body not as ic is Naturall conſiſting of Matter and Forme, but as it is ſubject to fickneſfe, 
and again liable to Phyfick. And from hence ſome men do imagine that it is ſufficiently proved that the 
rincipall faculties of the ſoule are not exerciſed by the ſtructure or conformation, but by the temper of 
e brain, | | 
7 Our opinion concerning this queſtion is, that the effcient cauſe of all the ſunctions is neither the tem- What we te- 
per alone, nor onely the wondertull ſtructure of the brain; but the intellectuall Soule,which notwithſtan- ſolve of, 
ding admitteth'borh theſe cauſes: one Organicall which is the amplitude or largeneſſe ofthe brain and of 
the ventricles and the plenty ofthe ſpirits: the other ſimilar which is the Temper of the marrowy ſub- 
ſtance and of the ſpirits. From hence we gather that R atiocination, that is, the uſe of Reaſon is neither abſo- 
lutely an Organicall action becauſe it is impaired in thoſe that art Melancholicall, and Phreneticall,when 
the ſtructure of the brain is not at all violated z neither yet purely ſimilar, becauſethe brain, is offended 
when his ventricles arc compreſſed or ſtaffed up, all be the Temperament be not offended. C5 
Furthermore this Ratiocinatzon is neither inchoated nor perfected by the Temperament alone, neither 
yet performetl by any particle ofthe brain; but is an action mixed or compounded of an. Organicall and 
Similar,ſuch as is the action of the heart and the ſtomach, For the heart indeed is moved and hath his 
_ pulſation from an ingenite faculty and proper Temper of his own: But ic could neither have been con- 
crafted nor diſtended un leſſe it had been excavated or hollowed into ventricles. 


„ 
— . — — 2 = 


QUEST. IV. : Ofthe uſe of the brain againſt Ariſtotle, 


Cana. F beer that great interpreter of Nature Ariſtotle the Prince of the Peripatetichs, doe leſſe ſuffici The uſe of the 
| de ently acquite himſelte, ic is. in the matter of Anatomy, and more eſpecially in that he hath brain after 
© 


Galen in his 8. Book de uſu partium confurethby theſe arguments. Fi irſt, ſeeing che brain is actually more confiltid. 


riflatle ? 


is preſently communicated to the whole body, which hapneth not when men take cold on their heads. Be- 


Finally, if this were truethat es affirmeth, then ould he Lin which is the hotteſt of all.crea- ... _'_..._- 
tion to the Ague)have had a larger brain then a man, and men becauſe 


they are hotter ſhould have larger brains then women;which things becauſe they abhor from reaſon £5 
ſenle, we doubt not to affirni that the brain was created for more noble and divine imployments then 


ny textures and complications of veſſelsʒ far the avdĩding of his ex 
ion of the Anitvallſpicitss befides,the Nerves ſerve as Organs to le 
— wh the 3 or merge and —— the ſenſes and. the 
and where occaſion ĩs given, a bitter detractor from tians | | | | 
that the braindoth-cherefore refrigerate the heart al rp theextream heat of the vicall ſpits. . n . 
Buclet us grant that the braln tempers ſome ſpirits, yet ĩt will hardly Bu mper the ſpirits of the heart and DurA N 
of the large arteries, if it at all temper thoſe ſpirits which are contained in t ſubſtance and membranes 
ofthe brainzgwhich, ſpirits ſo tempered ſeeing they do not return unto. the Near, homer thall they pe 
the heat of the heart? Alexander Binediczys in the 20.chap-of his:4.Book ſeemeth to follow the opinion, of 4- 
ven boes. 9 as a man better ſtored with learning then honeſty, although he be a Peripatetick, yer 
| S 


ale body. Averrboes (Ariſtotles Ape What4verrhees 
yquzeth to excuſe Ariſtotle & ſaith, udn 2 


81 


in this point he falleth from his Maſter Ariftotle,and ſaich in his 32 de Animal, that the brain by 
frigidity doth no more temper the heat ofthe heart then che ficcity or dryuelle of the heart doth temper 


the moiſture of the brain. 
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IWhether the Nerves he the Organs of ſenſe and motion: 0 ae | 
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I pbetber the faculty. alone or a ſpirit therewith doe paſſe bythe Nerves / | 
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All theſe queſtions and difficulties with their reſolutions you muſt ſeek for in the chird part of our book 


jd ole yur of the Veſſels. The reſt of the queſtions we now proſecute, 


diſputed, "= _— — 


QUEST. V. Whence it u, that when the right fide of the Head or Brain is wolded 6 
enflamed, a Convulſion falleth into the oppoſite parts, 


E have a double Probleme here to diſcufſe, The firſt, how it commeth to paſſe, that whe 
3 the right fide of the head is wounded or enflamed, it oftentimes falleth out that the leſt 
parts of the _ ſuffer Convulſion. The ſecond, why one part of the brain bei 
mitten or obſtructed, it ſometimes happeneth that the contrary fide of the body is 1 
orjbecommeth Paralyricall. 
The affections Both theſe queſtions have in them many difficulties. For the affects or diſeaſes almoſt of all the parts are 
of the parts are communicated ur in, that is, by rettitude, not dd , that is, by Contrariety, becauſe the right ſide with 
8 the right, and the left with the left are 35prae; that is, habe « fimilityde of fubſtance. And therefore when the 
Reflinude Spleen is affected the left fide is pained,and when the Liver is offended the right. And in che 2.Seftion of the 
ſixt book Epidemian. The pains of the fides, as Pleureſies and ſuch like are e direFo, that is, on the ſame fide; 
ſo alſo is the Tenſion or ſwelling of the Hypochondria,the tumour of the ſpleen and the bleeding at the noſe, 
We will firſt therefore 2 — and _ — * 95 a 
That the That the oppoſite parts ſuffer Convulſion Hippec. 0 men taught us in his vulner. Capitiy. 
ſite 3 By oppoſite — he —— the parts ſometimes of the head alone, ſometimes of the whole lads 
convelled, Hip. Of the head alone,whereas he writeth that the veins which runne through the temples are not to be opened, 
autborl. becauſe there is danger of convulſion, ofthe right fide if the leſt vein be opened, and on the contrary, 
Of that convulſion which affecteth the reſt ot the parts of the body, he makerh mention in the ſame Book, 
If (faith he) the Bone be purulent, then will Puſtles ariſe in the tongue, then the patient wounded will dye idle-bedded,atid 
for the moſt part the other ſide of his body [uffereth_Comvulſion';7 for if the right ſide of the head be wounded, then will the 
Convul fion occupy the left part of the body, and on the contrary. 12 
Many biſto= In the 5. Book Eyid mian he te lleth of a wench whom he calleth Puella Omilze, who had a bruiſe on the 
ries. right fide of her head in the middle of ſummer and ſuffered convulſion on the left parts. Anthnomus had 
both his hands convelled when he was ſtricken with a ſtone in the middle of the ſinciput or forepart- of the 
head about the mould. | | A 
2 things l In the y. „re In the hiſtory horny: —— pry err — 2 _ — —— 1 in their 
Sacred out heads. In ſuch (faith he) it bappeneth that they fall to vomit C 5 at int parts if the 
of Hippecrater. iht fide Hai rage * right if the left, Wherefore I gather out of Hippocrates theſe two thi 11 
Conyulfion doth not alwaies follow but onely when there is ſuppuration made, or —_——— 
ting, or when there is a great inflammation. Again that all that are wounded do not ſuffer but 
— moſt, ſo that it is not perpetually nor univerſally true, that if one part be wounded, the contrary part 
s convelled. 895 | | 


Muy one tem- To aſſign the cauſe of the 1. convulſion ic is not hard; for if the right rall Muſcle be wounded 
— is or re ſolved, yet doth not a r ſo called primarily and of it ſelf fall upon the fice muſcle, 


2 but onely by event, becauſe all the maſcles are either Amt agoniſts,thatis Adver/ary,or Congeneres, that is a Kin : 
ec is nun. if they be Conpenerts, then the veſolution or ſeftion of one cauſeth the — of the other: but if 
ded. they be contrary or Adverſam ſo that their motions ſucceed one the other, then one of them periſhing 
the other is neceſſarily taken away. For ifthe maſcle which extendeth a part be cut, the part wil indeed be 
bent, but it witl'fo alwaies remainzbecauſe it can no more be extended, and ſo the convulſion is acciden» 
2 improperly ſo called. | | 
The caule of But the nature of the other convalfion which is of the reſt of the parts of the not of the head a» 
bote con. lone, is much moreobſcure, notwithſtanding Hippocrates in the places before — —— 
vultion i a ledge the cauſe to be the r a5 of the py or matter, which cing the Membranes which are of an 
malignant exquifite ſenſe and pricking the originall of thefinew ſtirreth up a depraved motion. No there paſſeth 
quality. from the wounded part into the {band part ſometimes a breath alone, ſometimes a Pn ig 
nant Icher or humor. The breath reth away through inſenfible paſſages, but how the Ichor or 
| humour ſhould paſſe from the part to the oppoſite fide it is not eaſie to declare. 
How the Ichor It muſt needs be either tranſtnitted, or muſt fall down, or be propagated,orfinally expreſſed. No man 
3 ag will ay it is tranſmitted out of the wounded 2 the ſound, becauſe the weaker part doth not uſe 
— into the to exonerate it ſelf into the ſtronger; neither de ir fall down becauſe all ſuch finking downwards per- 
offended, Pendicular, that is, directly downward,for it followeth the motion of the humor, which motion ſecing it 
h upon the Elementary forme, as Philoſophers conclude it, muſt be right and fimple: wherefore i 
Inſtances. Is either propagated or expreſſed, and both theſe I here acknowledge. I is propagated if it abound in 
quantity, if the fubſtance of it be very thin, if the quality be very ſharp : {6 Cole vrhich is of Temper ex- 
| . Cceeding hot and raging when it breedtch an Eryſpele or 8. Anthonics ſire in the inward parts,diffuſcth it 
Hippocrates, ſelſe ſometimes even to the outward parts alſo. So faith Hippocrates in a Squinſey ot the Lau or throttle, 
both the neck and topof the cheſt are very red,per d, that is, by conſequence or ſucceſſion. What 
therefore ſhal hinder the diffufion ofa thin Ichor through the whole membrane ifthe inflamation be come 
to his height? But if there be not that plenty of lchor that it can n yet may there be made an 
expreſſion of it out of the right fide into the leſtʒand often there is fro parts to the upward a ba, 
chat is,a Compreſſion. Now Expreſſion is made by compreſſion, compreſſion by ſuppuration, which whileſt 
it is a making doth diſtend the neighbour part ſe the v or boiling humour occupicth a great 
Lace z and hence come pains and Agues in che time whileſt the Pur or Matter is in confeRting, and there- 
re Hippoerates ſaith that convulſion is eſpecially chen induced when ſuppuration is a waking. = ' 
A > ; WER n 


In Puella Omilea it is likely that the Ichor was not diffuſed, but expreſſed out of the wounded part into Pulls Omileg: 
the part oppoſice. It may happen that a very little as it were drop of the Ichor may move a convulſion, as 
alſo a venomous vapou r,by goading the membranes of the nerves which are of moſt exquifice ſenſe. Wheres 
fore the humor which breedeth the convulſion is oftentimes expreſſed or propagated from the diſeaſed in- 
to the ſound part, neither is ir neceſſary alwayes that an Ichor ſhould be expreſſed or propagated,it is ſuffi- 
cient it a malignant air breath out of it. Wa” a | | | | 
But here we. obſerve two things very obſcure and intangled. Firſt, how the Ichor can paſſe out of Twoobſcure 
the wounded ſide into the contrary, ſeeing that the brain is diſtinguiſhed into the right fide and the left queſtions, = 
by a proper midriffe of his on, and that exceeding thick, which is a duplication of the Dura Meninx cal- 1 
led che Sythe, becauſe it is like a Mowing Sythe or Sicle? The other, why when as the ſame acrimony of 
the pus or quitture pricketh the membrane of the wounded part, it doth not ſtir up convulſion in the ſame 
but in the oppoſite part? p : "Fo E | | 
The diſſolution of the former is fetched from Anatomy, The hard Membrane which toucheth the skull How the Ichot 
in the upper and Exterior part is wholly continued and lined (as it were) or ſmeared over with a watery Paſſeth into the 
humor; betwixt it and the bone of the Skull is the purulent matter gathered, which may be both expreſa 9PPofne part. 
ſed and propagated our of the right fide into the left by the continuity of the Membrane, and farthered by 
the orbicular hgure of the heat. gaze ads ie: 7: wh dels. 5 8 
A ſmall portion of the Ichor expreſſed out of the affected into the ſound ſide, ſometimes by reaſon of the 
tenuity ſweateth through the Membranes into the marrow of the brain, and out of it into theneryes ; 
whence comes their inflammation: ſometimes by the out ſide of the membranes ir falleth into the (pinall 
marrow which is inveſted with the ſame membrane, where goading the originall of the nerves it procu- 
reth a convul ſion by ſympathy or conſent, ſo that when the membranes are vellicated or enflamed a con- 
vulfion ſooner enſueth then it the internall or marrowy ſubſtance of the nerves were affected. 
But why is the convulſion not in the wounded but inthe oppoſite part? It is obſerved that ſometimes 
when the right fide of the head is wounded the right parts of the body are alſo convel led, ſometimes the op- 
poſite parts only, oftentimes both together, I ben (ſaĩth Galen) the inflammatton toncheth the originall. It is not 
therefore perpetually true, that when one part of the head is wounded the oppoſite part is convelled, but 
becauſe it hapneth ſo for the moſt part, let us enquire the rraſo ii thereot. 


The convulſion is in the oppoſite not in the wounded part, becauſe the er which is expreſs Why the woun; 
{ed or diffuſed out of the wounded into the ſound part hath no'iflac but is there ſtabled or gathered and ded part is not 

breedethan inflammation ; and from thence comes the convulfion : but the ſanies or matter which gathers œeIled. 
eth in the wounded part hath freee by the wound and by the ſection of the bone,, and fo the Memm- 
brane iz not affected. And this haply Hippocrates meanieth when in the Hiſtory of that wench he ſaid, that Hippocrate. 
the left parts ſuffered conyulfion becauſe the contuſion was on the right fide. . We may alſo aflign ano- 


ther reaſon of this convulfion and that very probable. - The wounded partis not convelled but the op- Another reaſon 
polite, becauſe the faculty of the wounded part is extinguiſhed and diſſolved, and the n gre pag which of it. 
i che cauſe ofall actions is notably depraved; wherefore though the faculty be provoked yet it anſwer- 
eth not, neither doth any motion follow ſuch provocation, bit the contrary part anſwereth the 
motion. | 2 4a 7h, Le | 1 
Now that upon a ſuppuration or notableinflammation the part is almoſt mortifi ed Hippocrates is wit- 
nefſe in his Book de vidaeribas capiats : but the oppoſite 2 having a quick ſenſe is your contracted 
and draweth into conſent with ĩt all the nerves of the ſame fidez and fo convulſion Irrel ur En by 
« reclitade of veſſels. And this our con jecture the place of Hippocrates above named maketh good, For when Mippocrarei 
the con vulſion falleth upon the oppoſite part theri the caſe is deſperate, puſtules ariſe in the tongue, and the 
patient dyerh in a dilirium or light phrenſie. | 
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UEST. VI. Why when the right fide of the Head is woutded or ob ſtructed, the "oppoſite 

* wet part is reſolved or hecometh Paralyticall. 6 | w_ ' 

7 e eee is » the knot. harder to cleave, namely, why when one rr 

65 part of the head is wounded or one of the yentricles of the brain obſtructed r rapes 7 3 

NES oppofice parts are reſolved or become Paralyticall? Thar it is moſt true the examples are infi- That the oppsZ 
ro ; 1 meg both ancient and modern in their writings doe agree upon Hippecrates fire parts are 

maketh mention of thiskind of Palſie in his {Book de wulneribar capitis and in Coacis prenetionibus. Thoſe reſolved, pro- 

(Aich he) pt oe > 4 tent of wounds in theie bead do recover if on ue without borror overtake them, otherwiſe Icq by autho- 

they become ap in the right parts or in the left 3 — — For Hippocrates a calleth the 

leg taken with thie Palſie Crus 4poplet?*. In the Hiſtory of the ions of Phanixs ie Everguy in his 7. book Epide= —@— 

ion he yriteth that they become impotent (if the wound be un the right part) on the left ſide, and on the right fide if Kory out of 

the waynd were on the left part, Aretewwin:his 3. chapter o 7 .de' uf & fipnis diuturnericm morberunm, en 

is of the regen wy war he) the bead be wounded at firſt en the right part, the left fide is refolved; if on thi left, 

the right fide,  Salitetus 2 aCatholike * 1 —— way a= 

Y wen is woundal in tbe bead ſo that « Palſie happen thereupon, if the wound be in the right pai b the 

left ſide will be paralyiicall end contrariwiſe. The fame hath Jobannes de Vigo 1 Helkeriws in his 

— a iCoacas prenetiones Hippetratis, And we alſo faith Larentivr, have obſerved the 

ame. ali 8 ae ©5244 = . 8 | Es hs 
Wherefore that it is ſo, there is tio controverſie; all the queſtion is, wby aui how i cometh ſo to paſſe, Divers ogini« 

and that indeed is nuich diſpated. Some im Ly wr roars gin Ae fd iplicares c: — 4 N 

che right nerves zun along the left ſide, and the left along the right fide;interſeRting chemrelves in manner PH cmetb. 

ofa Saint Andrems Croſſe, which inter ſection is called x120p3,, and therefore it is, ſay they, — "oa firſk, .- 
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the right part is obſtructed or otherwiſe affected, the left fideis convelled or reſolved, and on the contrary, ' 
Of caſtu and becaule the originall is affected. And this is the opinion of Caſſius & Aretews.Caſſius thought that the netyes 
Aretæu that do pry their original from the Baſis of the Brain,tharthoſe which aroſe from the right part were carried 
the nervs croſs igt the leſt, and thoſe which aroſe from the left fide into — — another overthwart. Axe 
one another, Faw is ot the ſame opnion The right nerves, ſaith he, do not proceed di ly into the right unto their 
Confured, terminationsʒ but as ſoon as they ſpring up they cut over to the other fide croſſing one another like the let 
acute. ter X,which the Grecians call 24494y But the levity of this opinion needeth no confutation.Forocular in- 
ſpection which we call aun ia teacheth us that all the nerves which ariſe out of the marrow of the Brain 
None but the are altogether diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated in their origina}l,progreffe and inſertion ; excepting only the 
the opticks doe gpticks which in the middle of the journey doe meet and that neceſſarily, that they might paſſe to 
interlect. the apple of the eye: that they might not gtow flaccid or looſe in their long Journey being very ſoft; that 
the imple and ſingle object of the eye might not ſeeme double: and finally that the forms and Images of 
viſible things might be united. Only therefore the opꝛick nerves do meet, yet ſo that they never interſect 
or croſſe one the other. We have alio of late obſer ved, ſaith Laurem ius, that the nerves of the ſecond com 

jugat ion have been continuall in their originall. 8 N 1. 
As for the nerves of the ſpinall marrow, the right are ſeparated from the leſt, never cutting overthwart 
another. Itis therefore abiurd to referthe cauſe ofthe convulſion and palſie which ha on the ad- 


verſe ſide to the interſection of the nerves and their Croſſe permutation, as Aret u would have it, becauſe 
is a meer fable. | | | 
that eh pie, Seme conceive that not the Neryes, bur the Veinsandfinall Arteries ef the Brain are implicated firſt 
& 


- by the ar- he Baſis of the Brain, then in thoſe two labyrinthian textures, the one called Choroides , the other rte 
— Ek ; Mirabile, ſo that they are divaricated out of the right fade — left, and out of the left fide” into the 
interſect. right. They think therefore that when the Ventricle on the 2 fide of the Brain, and the parts thereof 

are obſtructed and compreſſed, the left fide is convelled or reſolved, becauſt the entercourſe of the ſpirits 
is intercepted by the oppreſſion or obſtruction of their common fountain, and at length by 5 the 
way of the Spirit which they perſwade themſelves is communicated to the whole body by the Arteries, 
Confuted, not by the marrowy and inward ſubſtance of the Nerves; I cannot but acknowledge this conceit to be ye« 
ry ingenuousand ſeemingly true if it were not that it is contradicted by the principles of Anatomy For to 
wind up the matter in a tew words, this opinion taketlitheſe two pofitions tor good. Firſt, that the veſſels 
do inter ſect or croſſe one another;and again that the animall Spirits are conveyed by the veſſels, not — 
ma rrow of the nerves; which, how diſſonant they are from the truth, may thus be demonſtrated by the to 
common and moſt competent Judges of all Controverſies, Reaſon and Senſe. | | 
The divaricati- All the veſſels which irrigate or water the whole body of the brain and his membranes are propagated 
on of = veſſels from the internall Jugular vein and from the arteries called Carotides and Cervicales: now we are taught 
of the rain. by uma ox ocular inſpection, that the divarication of theſe is on this manner. | 
The Sinus or The right Jugular vein powreth the bloud into the right ſinus of the dura mater as it were into a Ciſtern, 
duplication of and the left into the left; out of the 1d gym or concourſe of theſe two ariſeth the third Sinus, which running 
the Dwe Me- through the length of the ſagittal ſuture is conveyed to the top of the noſe, and from this many ſmal veins 
mex. are diverſiy diſperſed into the pia mater: the fourth ſinus concaved between the brain and the Afterbrain 
detcrmineth at the buttocks of the Brain. alas 


* 


Theſe ſinus as it were riverets ſubſtituted by Nature in ſtead of veſſels, do diſperſe the bloud on all hands, 
and trom them as out of a preſſe, the bloud arriving unto them from the ſugular veins, is expreſſed into the 
whole body of the brain. The Jugular veins thereſore doe meet and unite themſelves in the third and 
fourth Sinus of the Dura mater, hut yet are never ſo implicated that the right doe paſſe unto the left ſide, or 
the left unto the right; there is no interſection of theſe veſſels, no e. Neither is there any interſetcti- 
on of the right Carotidali or ſleepy arteries with the leſt, becauſe they doe not powre vitall ſpirits into thoſe 


Sinus or duplications of brane as the veins doe the bloud, neither are the right implicated with 
2 by „ but each artery maketh his one texture, the right Artery the right texture, and the leſt 
the left. | i tne oh 5 | 


Thearterios of - Theſe textures or complications which are manifeſt in the upper ventricles and called Plexus Ch | 
the brain d0* doe never ſo interſect themſelves that the right ſhould paſſe unto the left, the left nts the right pats, for 
not inter ect. the upper ventricles are diſſevered by their proper wal or diſtinctioꝛ : 8 
And it they ſay that the Corotides are implicated in the baſis of the brain at the ſides of the buttg | 
there interſect themſelves: I will indeed confeſſe that the arteries of the ſame fide are iinplicatec 
are contorted manifold likethetendrils of a Vine crumpled up together for the KN RT the 
ſpirits : but that they interſet themſelves and from the right fide paſſ unto the leſtithat 5 
ny. For the holes of the buttocks doe ſtand off one from the other, through which the arteries af 
unto the baſis of the brain and from chem tor iu or by a right line to the upper ventricles : which bee 
PExpertendt; that will not otherwiſe beleeve. may thus prove by hisown experience. Put a hollow-Probe or Ne 
[7x 8 to the right ſeepy artery and blow ĩt and you ſhall perceive that the arteries of the right fide will be diſt 
ded more then the arteries of the leſt . Let us re clear our conceits of this miſt and cloud of error 
ä concerning the interſection of the veſſels which Auriphj it ſelf convinceth to be a forged conceit. 
Reaſon. Beſide experience we have good reaſon alſo againſt it: for if we admit this inte n of the veſſels, 
then it will neceſſarijy follow,that whenſoever the right parts are ſtuffed or compreſſed the leſt parts ſhall 
| The arteries [be reſolved; becauſe thecourſe of the ſpirit is intercepted. But we ſind it often to fall out, that uhen the 


do not core) right ventricle is obſtructed the parts of the ſame fide are reſolved. But let us for diſputation ſake admit 
| 18 


ſpixits, 


ough we doe not grant it). that theſe ſmall arteries and the complications of them doe interſeſt ie a- 

| docher, muſt jt; thereupon needs follow that when the yellels are compreſſed the Palſie ſnould ſeize upon 
dhe contrary jide? The arteries are only conceptacles of the Vitall ſpirits, Thoſe vial ſpirits doc onely 
2 oval” 7. CI 100 N lein i ah! n cConſer 
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confer their to the cheriſhing,rowzing up and reſtoring of the inbred eat of the particular parts 
but afford no help atall to — tiog in the palſie the part liveth though the wwe and Sent 
be both of them — intercepted. Wherefore by the Arterics the Animall Spirit is not conveyed which is 
the Author of all Senſe and Motion, D207 ©, 0 41 

I know well that when che jugular veins and the Carotidall Arteries are obſtructed, the Caros, Apoplexy A lightkind of 
and Lethargy doe follow; whence the Carotidall artery is called Lethamicall and ApopleFicall, and Hippen oy oy 
crates-aſerh to call that kind of Apoplexy, r #XCGy , the interception of the veins: but this Apoplex : 
hapneth but RN ſs le, wherein acceſſe is denied to the Vitall ſpirit which miniſtret 
matter to the Ani mall. But the queſtion in this place is of a true Palſie which happeneth upon the exoluti- 


on, madefaction, and (that I may uſe the Arabians word) Mollification of the Nerves, or when the ways 
of the animall ſpirits are ſhut up or intercepted. Theſe wayes are the Nerves, which albeit they have no c 
i 


us cavity, yet is theic inward ſubſtance altogether {porigy, CID the Animall faculty aff 
y , 


ſe impetuous ſpirits which Hipporrates calleth 76 woppuarns do eaſil their way. | & 8 
Many learned men there are, who will not admit of this truth, and eſpecially among the late writers, nion fbr opi- 
Rondeletius ſtriveth to prove that the animall ſpirit is con through the Arceries not through the mar- 1 


rowy ſubſtance of the nerves: the only uſe of the marrow he acknow to be, that like flocks it may paſf. q through 
rape and ſtrengthen the ſmall and ſſender veſſels. Argenteriue alſo thi that the ſpirits never forſake ihe arteries. 
the TIES. | + . 


It was an old opinion of Proxqpore, as Galen remembreth in the ſeventh Chapter {of his firſt Book De Prozegores 
Placits H ods &: Platanie, that the Nerves were continuated with the Arteries,and that the Nerves were = of 


en. 
py? is hence convinced, becauſe the Intercoſtall arteries are ſmall and Threddy,and the arteries of the ow 


animall ſpirirs 


to have ſaid that the Animall Spirits ——— by the Arteries, becauſe they No an a and Kd 
Kall Spirits: now two Spirits diftin& in — 


15 — 4 the Optick Nerve —— . Ai * 
or the! | there then? any ſmall Arteries intercepted ? is their interception the cauſe o 

blindnefſe ? Nochi . fie were no more iluſtracd wich Falte 1 
the beams of the Vitall Spirits. Wherefore when' ſubſtance/is affected, when the ſpondils or Divers argue 
rack-bones are luxated the body is often reſolved, becauſe the marrow — — dy reaſon mems, 

of which compreſſion the paſſage of the Animall Spirit is i by 1 Write 


In thoſe that are afflicted with the Stone, the leg on che ſame fide 'becometh ſtupeſiod, the Nerves 
and Muſcles which are ordained to bend it being compreſſed by the Kidny lying thereupop. As for thoſe 
ſmall Arteries which run the Membranes that cover tie Nerves they miniſter the ſpirit of life un- 
tothe Nerves, not che faculty ot Senſe and Motion. Again, cho Artbries of the Brain doe not eſſentially diſ- 
2 Arteries, but other where the Arteries neither engender nor contain Animall Spirits, therefore 
not in Brain 14 gi! 52032 11 1 d ; f 110 

Add hereto, that the form of thing it ſtamped upon the aliment and the ſpirit, Aly by 
the ſubſtance of the part: now in thoſe complications there is only a power to and as it were 
to delineate the Spirits, their form they have only from the Marrowy ſubſtance“of the Braine. Fi- 
nally „as the Brain) by reaſon of this Marrowy ſubſtance is called the Brain, and this Marrow 
is the principall part of this noble Organ the ſeat of the Memory, Reaſon and Diſcourſe : ſo I think that 
the chief part of the nerve the marrow thereof, which carrieth the commandement of the Senſative and 
Motive faculty, not only by irradiation but bya corporeall ſpirit. And therefore” it is that Galen in his 
8. Book de uſapartizongcalleth the brain Nervum amp lim &-mollighnum, A foft end Irrge nerve; and again he 

calleth a nerve Cærebrumm durius & reficcatum, A bard anddryed Bram. But if (ae conceited ) the 
iy La of the — only ordained for the og and — got — — 5 
joined to their membranes, then certainly is the marrowy part o Nerve molt ignoble. 

Let therefore the opinion of Galen and of the ancients — us as current and cahonicall,to wit, 
that the animall ſpirita paſſe through the marrow of the nerves not through the arteries. | 

Thely things being thus eſtabliſhed, ic remaineth that we diſcover the cauſe of the Palſie which happen. The = ＋ 1 
ech on the contrary ade to the wounded or affected part. When the right part of che Head is wounded op oſe part. 

a portion of the Ichor may fall Re by Recbitui into the * leznow out of it into the third | 
(which is common) there is a manifeſt e (this ventricle Galen calleth the middle either becauſe it 

is in che very center ofthe Brain, or elfe ſeit is ſituated bet wixt two uppermoſt and the fyurth' ven- 

tricle which is the loweſt) and the humor contained in that ventricle is as it were in the center of the 

Brain. Where if it follow the Motion of the Elementary form it muſt fall into a lower py: now the 

—ͤ— is alwayes the lower, becauſe the patient ever leaneth or lyeth upon the ſound fide not upon the 

ſore fide for avoiding pain. What therefore ſhonld hinder but that the humor may fall out of the third 
ventricle into the fourth, and fromthence into che ſpinall marrow on the oppoſite part unto that which 
5 wounded,and ſo that part become paralyticall or reſolved ? The Brain is not as ſome have dreampt, 
divided from the top to the very bottom; the upper ventrieles determine into a common cavity into 
which they thruſt down their ſuperfluties. This common 2 fourth ventricle which 
is common both to the After-brain and the ſpinall marrow. t is not therefore againſt our Anatomicall 
princples or grounds, that Matter, Phlegm and Blond, may be tranſmitted from the right venericle to the 
third, and from hence through the fourth ventricle into divers parts of the ſpinall marrow, now into the 
right ſide, and now into the leſt, as either of them is tower or weaker. © f | 


; N reaſon alſo may be brought of the palſie in the ſound part, not in the affected, becauſe Nature Anerher reaſon 


to avoid the excrementitious humor by the wound, as iometimes by a flax of bloud, ſometimes by 


/ quit= 
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quitture, ſometimes by Medicines which draw away and exhauſt the humo r ſenſibly or inſeafibly;ſo tha 

the affected part is well purged by ſome or more of theſe mecans z but the oppoſitepartwhirh is'not cx. 

purged is eaſily affected either by ſympathy or when the matter is tranſmitted or'falle — TING "ot 

Another, Some think that almoſt all the ſpirits doe flow to the part wherein the tumor ori ation is, whence 
it is that the oppoſite part being defrauded ofthem is reſolved. Wi 2866? wr 


* a 


1 
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QUEST. VII. What is the Nature of the Animal! irit, what is the manner of bis ” = 2 
Generation and the place thereof. 1 | | 7 7933; 


PLA E have ſufficiently proved by ſtrong Arguments that to Motion and Senſis required not gn. 
8 ly an influence of a faculty but alſo of a corporeall ſpirit. Now what name we ſhall gy 
9 Ve oy ſpirit, what his nature is, what is the manner and place of his generation we will br 
gceeclare. 2 ibn V och, | * 
What is the ”  Galencalleth this ſpirit every where Animalem the Animall ſpirit, becauſe the Soul uſeth it 
; ſrirn. as her immediate Organ for the performance of all the animall functions of ſenſe and motion, and thoſe 
19 which we commonly call pfincipall. x 2! ei {ants I £2 N 
This ſpirit in the 17. Chap. of his 6. Book De Vſu Partium,he defincrh to be an exhalation of pure bloud 
Some think it to be a part of the living brain, yea both a Similar and an Organicall part: Similar'as is 
bath a certain and deſigned temper, Organicall as it is thin, lucid, ſubrile, pure and moveable. 
This ſpirit ſome have thought doth not differ in kind and nature from the Vitall but only in accidents, 
as in temperament,place, the ori a quo; and the manner of diffuſion. For the} animall ſpirit is moi- 
ſer and more temperate, the vitall hotter, Theanimall cometh from the brain, the vitall from the bean : 
the animall is diiperied through the nerves for Motion and Senſe; the vitall through the arteries to main- 


A 


tain the liſe. a pf l l 4 
The vital and + Wie are of opinion that theſe two — are of a diverſe form and kind, as Chylification is diverſe from 
animal ſpirit Sanguification. For the ns are wers, the faculties divers, divers is the manner of Generation: and as 
—_— m the aliment by a new conco&ion receiverh a new form, and ſo a new denomination, fo it is with the ſpiri 
* ©  - Galenin a thouſand places diſtinguiſheth this animall trom the vicalt ſpirit, whatſoever ſome new s 
ſay tothe contrary. In the 3. Chap. of his Z. Book of his Method: The Animal! ſpirit (faith he) ariſeth ut 
owt of the Brain as out of his fount ai EX! 44 of N I | ated: 
he demonſtration of the vitall ſpirit ĩanot evident, but yer it isagreeable to reaſon that it is contained 
inthe heart and the arteries. And if there be any Naturall tpirit, that is included in the Liver and the 
Divers places Veins. In the 7. . of his 3. Book — Galen ſaith, The Bpilepfie hapneth in the Brain when 
in Galen. the humor hindrerh the animall ſpirit, 'x is contained in the ventricles thereof that it cannot have i(- 
| ſue out- In the 10, F 
animall ſpirit contained in the brain, which h much in Nature from other ſpirits. In the 3. Chap. 
of his 7, Book de placitis Hip. and Plat. The ſpirit which is contained in the arteries is indeed vitall and to 
is al ſo called j that which is Contained in the Brain is auimail;nor that it is the ſubſtance of the Soul, 
becauſe it is the Souls firſt and moſt immediate inſtrutnent. The ſame alto he writeth in the 4. Chap. of 
his 9. Book de u purtium, In the 8, Chap. ofthe 9. Book de placitis Hip. & Plat. and in the 5. Chap. of the 
9. Book de utilltate reſpiratienis. 1 v5, | | $52, - 
The necefliry . By all which places we may gathen that Galen made a difference between the vitall and the animall ſpi- 
and uſe of the rits. And truly chat there ſhould be an animall ſpirit it was very 7 4 to convey unto the 
animall fpirit. the faculty of Motion and Senſe which is not fixed in them: and again that we — more appr 
five of outwardaccidents. For ſeeing that the Organs ofthe Senſes ought to be on che ſodain by 
ſenſible things, it was fit they ſuould not be altogether ſolid, but hoved and fulfilled with ſpirits that they 
might the ſooner be altered. Moreover theſe ſpirits doe tranſſer the ſpecies or forms of all ourward thit 
perceived by the outward Senſes unto the Brain as unto a Cenſor or Judge. The ſame _ doe con- 
ceive in the Brain the images of thoſe outward things, ſo that the animall ſpirit may be called the place 


The 3 of and promptuary of the ſpecies 2282 So in the Vertigo or Giddineſſe neither the thing it ſelf, nor the 


the Vertigo. Image of it, nor any thing beſide it is row led about, and yet notwithſtanding gs ſeem to 
| bim that is ſoaffefted to run round. Wierer this ſpirit is n both for motion and ſenſe. 'As for 
the principall faculties; to the performance of all their functions the brain uſeth the miniſtery and help 
ofthis ſpirit; ſo that it worketh both within the brain and without the brain: within the brain it help- 
eih the principall faculties; without the brain it conferreth Motion and Senſe . Now A nn. 

in the ventricles but alſo in the pores and in the whole marrowy ſubſtance of the brain, fo that in the 
and ſubſtanee it is communicated to the principall faculties: In the ventricles ir ſerverh dere e 

for Senſe and Motion. | "+ ee rad ee 14 23 eee 

How the ani· Furthermore this ſpirit which is the immediate Organ of Senſe and Moon and of 'theiprincipall fa- 
mall ſpiri is cultics, is indeed of one kind notwithſtanding it is eſteemed manifold according to che variety of the ob- 
manifold, jects and inſtruments where about it is imployed; which thing Ariffotle — hath tangfit us in the 

laſt chapter of his 5. book de generatiame Animaiumnmnmn . OE f 
The ſpirit, ſaich he, in Naturall things is like che hammer in che Art ofthe Smith; that is to ſay; but 
one inſtrument, yet profitable for the performance of many officies. Aduariu compareth it to the beams 
of the Sun, which though they be all — kind yet they become unlike when they Tight upon different 


colours. ; 4314 5. JF 
Matter ofthe animall ſpirit, and he manner of 
neee 2000 ML Hoi Den 
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The matter of It remaineth now that we ſhould manifeſt unto youthe 
: the animall his generation. 2 $17 | Yo oF; Hi efals: 
ſpirit, The matter of it ĩ double, Air and the vitall ſpirit. 1613 eta 2446 DN 815 $34 VÞ n * 
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The air is drawn in by the noſethrils ; the vicall 8 ugh the arteries called Caro- | 
tides and Cervicales into the baſis of the Brain. With this air the ſpirit is n ed, and therefore Galen 
acknowledgerh a double uſe of Reſpiration, to wit, che conſervation of Naturall heat and the Nutrition 
or Generation of the animall ſpirits. Now if the of theſe two matters to the brain be intercepted, 
then will chere be no Generation of animall ſpirits. If the fleepy arteries be bound ati Apoplexy enſueth, if 
Reſpiration be prohibited, the Ureature dyeth inftantly and is deprived of Senſe aud Motion. 

Galen — 1.7 — point ſermeth to differ from himſelf, but we will reconcile thoſe different places 
well enough. In the fift Chapter of his Book de aſs Reſpirationis, he faith, that in a living Creature he ty- 
ed the ſlerpy arteries and yet the creature periſhed not: therefore it followeth his ani mall ſpirit was nou- Contain places 
red only with air not with the vitall ſpirit. In his third Book de placitis, and in the ninth Book de uſu of Galen con- 
pentium, he writeth that the animall ſpirit may be cheriſhed and ſuſtained wich the vitall conveyed by the cerning the a. 
uteries and maketh no mention at all of the air. 6 nimall ſptric 

We anſwer that the animall ſpirit may be for a little time ſuſtained if it be deprived of either of his ali-cicled. 
ments: for there is ſtored up a ſupply againſt time of need in thoſe two complications or textures called 
Pleacus Choroides Sc Rete mirabile, but that ſupply will not maintain them. 

The preparation of this ſpirit is in thoſe rinths of the ſmall arteries,their coction or elabora- wa * 
on (as ſome think) in the venericlesz and finally, their diſtribution into che whole body of the brain and prepatcd. 
into the ſmew. 1. a 

I RE are in an error who doe conceive that this ſpĩrit attaineth his proper form and ſpecifi- 
call ditference in thoſe textures. For all the complications of veſſels as well in the brain as in the teſticles 
and other parts are ordained only for preparation, but the form or difference of a thing is ſupplyed by the 
ſubſtance of the part, both to the alimentand to the ſpirit. 


Wherefore I conclude,that in thoſe complications the ſpirits are prepared, that in the ventricles they are Where labored 
boiled and labored, but receive their uttermoſt perfe&ion the ſubſtance of the brain. and perfected, 
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QUEST: VIII. Argenteriuy his oyinion concerning the Animal ſpirit confuted. 
Rag Rgenterine an acute Scholar indeed, but whoſe pen eſpeclally againſt Galen yeeldeth too much, 
2 Fall, in his Book 


ford & vigi lia, and In his Commentaries in artem melic inalem avoucheth, that 
TIIY tiicre is but one ſpirit and that vitall, neither will he be to admit any animall ſpirit at 
all. And firſt as his cuſtom is, he inveigheth bitrerly his Maſter Galen accufing him 
ſometimes of leyity and incoſtancy,ſometimes of ignorance. Of inconſtancy in his aſſignat ion of the mat ter Argemerint ac- 
and the place of the generation ofihe animall ſpirit. In the matter, betutite fometimes he writeth that it is cuſeth Gen of 
of the air we breath in, ſometimes of the vitall ſpirit, ſometimes of blond. In the place of generati- inconſtaney. 
on, becauſe he aſſigneth it ſometimes to be generated in the Textures or complications ofthe Brain, ſome- 
times in ws for ward ventricles, ſometimes in the backward, ſometimes that it is contained ih the body and 
ſubſtance of the brain. 2 LO I | VIV Ui 
But Axꝑenterius his wit wasroo nimble to faſten upon the depth of Galen Judgement, which if hee had He underſtand- 
well attended he ſhould not have'found ancy in him. For the moſt A matter ofthe animall ſpi- ch not Galen? 
itt is bloudm, the neerer matter ĩs vitall the neereſt of all is air inſpiredor breathed through the Mam- 
millary proceſſes, and conveyed not into the Textures but itits the upper ventricles. And as the matter, ſo 
alſo the place of their generation is manifold; for they are preparedin che Textnres and upper ventricles, 
boiledin the third an perfected in the fourth or in the ſabRarie of the brain. Finally, they are diffuſed 
into the nerves,and from them conveyed into the x * 10 | 
He accuſeth Galen ofignorance,becauſe from the Net-like texture he gathereth that there is an animall ſpi- _ accuſed | 
rit, becauſe ſaith Argenteriws,neither is the Textureconfpic in a man neither is there alwayes required SnOrance. 
a complication of veſſels where there is any ſpirit generated. For in the heart where the vitall ſpirit is a- 
boun y generated there is no ſuch admirable web of veſſels. | 2 
But Argonterius was ſo headily tranſported with a deſire of contradiction, that he did not obferye the te- But defended. 
nor of Galem argument; for he never 2 that therefore there is an anĩmall ſpirit becauſe in the 
brain the veſſels are in ed and interbrayded one with another, but he ſaith that this ſpirit is irrigated 
or watered and noatithed by that which that Net-like yeth anto it,as we have read in the — 
of his 12. Book of his Method, and in his 7. Bool de — Pla. and the third chapter. But let us 
yeeld that Galen meant as Argexteriar underflanderh him: ſhall we therefore conclude that he hath written 
abſurdly 2. Nature is t to create any ſuch textureunlefs ic be for a new elaboration , but in rhe 
drain there morale cexrae which we call Choroides, therefore in the brain there is preparation — 
of anew ſpirit. Argenteriue wi 3 that in the left ventricle of the heart the vitall ſpirit is generated, and Objection. 


: 


yet in the there is no compli of veſſels. 8 94 
We anſwer that ſuch Labyrinchs were not neceſſary in che heart, becauſe the neceſſity of the vitall ſpi- Anſwuer. 
it is greater then that of imall. And therefore there is a greater proportion of them required then 
Gn be confected in ſo narrow veſſels. For the animall functions are not per petuall, and befide when a man 
lee ps they are ulſd at reſt. Bur for the vitall: the ſounder we ſleep the ſtronger they are. 
F all the parts of the creature have not ſenſe, as bones, gri and liga yet all of 
them doe live. Wherefore becauſe there is a greater exhauſtion of vitall ſpirits their on muſt bee 
"fie chat is, ſodain and plentifull. Ade hereto that the vieall ſpirit doth not only ſerve for the accom- 
Pliſhment of the vitall function, but alſo the matter of the animall ſpirits : and therefore ir is neceſſary 
that their generation ſhould be in great aboundance, which cannot be accompliſhed in ſmall arteries and 
narrow cavities. ' Finally, the heart which is the hotteſt of all the bowels doth ſodainly boil and gene- 
rate ſpirits , albeit there be not ſo preciſe a contaction of all the parts; which thing che Braine _— 
| . ap 
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_ far colder cannat perform, and therefore in the brain there was great uſe and neceſſity of 


Objection. of veſſels and not in the heart. Amenterius proceedeth to goad Galen farther. Why are the 4 


generated in the complications of the arteries of the brain, ſeeing the arteries of the brain doe not « 
1 in kinde from the arteries of the other parts of the body? Now in the wg acer the arteries doe not ge. 
aer. nerate animall ſpirits; therefore they hall not doeiit in the brain. Anſwer, that the animal doch By 
attain his form and difference in the complications, but either in the ventricles or in the ſubſtance 0. 
brain. In thoſe ſtraights and narrow paſſages ir is only prepared and attainerh a kind of rudiment or Mi. 
tiation by irradiation from the brain. So in the crooked rings of the preparing veſſels the ſeed hath a d 
neation from an influence of the Teſticles. In the meſaraicks the bloud is prepared by a vertue — 
from the Liver; neither did Galen ever acknowledge any other uſe of thoſe complications then the 
tion of the vitall ſpirit and the preparation of the animal. al e 200 mph) 
Argenterins. 4. Fourthly, that there is no animall ſpirit he thus proveth. If in the þraina-ſpirit were contained, they 
argument. our ſenſation and cogitation ſhould be perpetuall,becauſe the faculties of the toul are ever preſt at hand. 
Anſwer, Ianſwer, that che Soul doth not alwayes mark hang it have an Organ, becauſe the Organ is often 
| hindred, as when the naturall heat is drawn inward, tor example in ſleep- Again, there is not alwayes 
a ſufficient ſupply of animall ſpirits, and thence it is that the functions doe not alwayes Work, 
ſometimes reſt themſelves as in the night, in which time the ſpirits are redintegrated and refreſhed; and 
this according to Phyſitians is the only finall cauſe of ſleep or reſt. Fiftly , he objecteth that it 
ſhould be granted that there is an animall ſpirit, yet it cannot deſcend to the feet becauſe it is of a fs; 
The firſt an- and airy Nature. But this argument js already anſwered thus: That all the ſpirits IE motion 
ſwered, are carried upward and outward ; but when they, are directed by the ſoul they are diffuſed and; diſperſed: 
into all the parts of the body, So the arm being naturally heavy,is oftentimes, drpreſſed by his 23 
form, yet it is litted up again by the ſoul; for our naturall heat is by diffuſiqu communicated to ' all 
The foxt. the parts. Sixtly, it there be more kinds of ſpirits; then ( ſaith  Argenterias) it will tollow: chat chey 
mult be mingled and con founded, which conſuſion of the ſpirit, will alſo induce either a confuſion or 
anſwered, nullity of the actions. But let us grant (which yet is not true) that the ſpirits are confounded, will it 
Inot perform his own office? Why may not the vitall doe the offices of 
on 
The ſeventh, | 


» 
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1 he ei ght. 
Auſwered. 


whe 
ſupply the room. Which 


Ergo Animys cum ſeſe ita commovet ut velit ire 
Inque gredi, fert extempls que in corpore tote 
hoy a7 ge que artus animali diſfita vis eſt : 
acile eſt fadu, quoniam comuntjatenetur... 
When the Soul li - — Alper, | | | 
The powers out the body disjoyned, erer Hh Ar 
Into the Joints and Members reſort, | ' © we vi 5+ +5 
For the Soul holdeth them alwayes conjoined, | 


Argemeriu- Finally, he concludeth that there is but one influent ſpirit becauſe there is but one ſoul, one influent 
concluſion. heat, one nouriſhment of the parts, to wit, che bloud, and one air that is inſpired. Theſe are Angenterin/ darts 
| which he caſteth againſt Galen, which how light they are and lixtle favouring of Phyfick let the learned 
judge. True it ĩs that the ſoul is but one, but that one is furniſhed with divers Faculties: there is but 
one Aliment, but by divers concoctions it receiveth a divers form, and that one according unto the divers 
ſubſtance of the parts is of divers ſorts. n N * ved} 
our concluſion As therefore there are three Faculties of the Soul, the Naturall, Vitall and Animall; three Principles, 
the Brain, the Heart, and the Liver; three Organs miniſtring unto them, Veins,Arteries and Nerves :- ſo are 
we to think that there are three ſplrits diſtin& in form and k ind, otherwiſe allthingsfhonidbe one becauſe 
the common matter of all is one and the ſame, 12 Zr Wen Br a1 u 99.5 
There be other weapons far keener then thoſe of Anenterius, wherewith we may affront the opinion of 
Galen concerning the animall ſpirit, which for diſputation ſake and that the truth may be. better cleared 
Other reaſons e will thus urge. Whatſoever ſpirit is contained in the N the arteries is to be accounted vital. | 
2 2828 But all the ſpirits contained in the brain are included within the Arteries, neither do they ever iſſue outs 
Fun chem and therefore the ſpirits of the Brain are vitall and hot animall. e e 
The fit, The Minor propofition or aſſumption isthus confirmed. It the ſpirits bolt out of the arteries then 
are they 3 into the Ventricles or into the ſubſtance of the Brain, which if the admit, then 
will che ſpicit become preſently condenſed, For the ſcalding vapors which ariſe into the Brain from 


QUESTS. The Contraverfies of the ſeventh Book, 385 
. een ee then the ſpirits and yet are inſtantly cons, oo, 
NP Gs thick 5115 pick » 20 
Now that the vapor e ita be onovglbecanſe the napouy exhaleth outward, the The auſper. 
irits remaining within t we cantwerabarcheNunreot ſpirits; and, vapaurs is divers, | 
pi be ſpirits are retajned wig e Spbhacanſe e they are familiar and as it were of Kin unto 1 the va- ' 
pors are kerne rather and thereſpry, they exhale cy Fonda eee * 
1 Mn . „851 1 71 
2b Amther u ane ＋ Th 
If che Spirits elch e the arteries led into * Deer in thethird The ſecond- 
Ventricle there ate co paſſages, 1 . ante eee ward, why doe) they rather paiſe back- 
ward then forward w ee e conducted after it fall, out of the jartenies ſd chat ic move in a, 
right line, and that without an ce but with an caſie — gentle motion int the fourth; Ventriele. L Anſvered: 
anſwer, that it is che ſoul that 12 che Iaſtryments of the that it is diffuſedi into this part ra- 
ther chen into the other becauſe fix.is the Souls good pleaſurę mand. dn 1; Lugo! 1 
Thirdly, it ſeemeth not ct. eee Spin hwhdbe genera and contained:in'rhe ven- The third. 
rricles ot the Brain hecaule thoſs Ventricles were ordained fan the cxgpuegation of ſuperfluit iss. L anſwer, Anſwered, 
that Pn uſetk ne pact e uſes, far as the Noſe was primarily createt for tiuelling and: the in- 
ſpiration of air and ſecondarily for the expurgation of the Rent way den che ſot ward wentricles of 
che brain were primarily —— preparation of the ſi irits, and ſecondarilꝝ ta avoid excrements. 
vurchly thay pre one g ſhut, thtapple of che ther: is dilated: It argueth that the ſpicies The fourth. 
are not tranſported by the nerves hut. by the axteries; Fon the optick neryes dae not couch the apple of chen 
qoyral betwixt them are interpoſed many bodies and thoſe very thick, to wits the: Cryſtaallibe: and the H nſwered. 
ateriſh humors, throu hwhich the ſpirits in ſuch a moment cannot palle. Far if it cannot paſſe throught i 
1 of 1 4 4. atio SETS of che o which; maketh the diſcate: we call Gus 
; . et The ſpirĩt thereſore iflueth — 2 
th the EE ile. This reaſon 
av 5 PIE A edu da ick;perye when it comet unto the! Cryſtalline 
humor into that Sous mch called er of 
3 I 4 g 
5 eds The eiern tho that: doe: convey Theft 5 
Bat uſe. — . is no animall-faculdy tranſported! 247 
— — . bun L nun 
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e ſhall his faculcigabe the ſouli 
NE PN bee | in every parte ({Whence it will fol- 
zee 


Jow that the faculty 1 Is not onl and that as LR 8 


not move neither p 


We conclude th irit wha, 
the principall ae pag Wa helping rere iche nerves ls the; lade Orggn of of ſale 


and motion. OS ed nn Gtaru dos re 
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1gnorant or in wou | 
SON the rhe membranes wing eee . ſeen. A&3 
wecallthe th ſo con That the bras 
2 e * Werbe oy w chat time art [exdenting ſoft are = . . 
d ate bf 2 021 8 ; 
be Philoſophe hen here jam chreefold kind — che firſt — ſecond? 
cdyiolent; It eb. t queſtion.to which oſ theſe kinds tlie motion ofthe Brain is to 
to ſome that the brain cannot be che originall of theanimall motionuyleſit it el 45 
ly; for it —— to lay. Ny — — the: brain! into the whole 'botly 8 


power or ne at ee As Ince 

15 Fe Fay alſo done little wenailared by the 
55 ne. or a | oe with being intended; remitted. or {nteymitted * 
cn tothe ab ttrement of o VI. 1 — wes moved at our d Wake ut 
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nion. 


an inbred facatty or a power from without , e wer om then nt he ries, it is 


troverted. G len j jo the ook chapter of hi —. de ulſu um that ſome 
The firſt. opts the memby doe beat, others 8h Gd cke * the m ink th 
Thar the it ſelf. Some ee inion that the ani mall ſpirits only are moved nqt the y of t cogent? wn 


brain is moved i Huſtrate bythe ale of a Vertigo or es Fe vga all things to th 7 oabilBecauſe 


according to ordinate and turbulent motion of the inion 18 iow afar is' not 


the motion of 


the arterics. 
Reaſon 1. 


proper motion of it own, but by amotion from ih Be pl out, that is to ſay, from the ee Neither | Are 
ventricles breath in air (as Galen would haye it) neither arthey diſtended and contracte 


„ firſt it doth no more become a princi Sete ele enen. 
principle of ſenſe it ſelf to have ſenſe; becauſe as de ormier muſt be d Fade 
oy inſtrument of ſenſe muſt be deſtitute or void of all s of 6 ſenſe whereof it is an 


fn. the body of the brain ere den noſe motion. 

re, if the drain doe breath by ay r it would foNow that becaiiſe the FRO 

erect en is fd the membrane char Sapatſe che eptrices fine und thin, it followeth I ſay ; that 
that membrane muſt in the dilatation and contraction be vi Meare 

A compare. the third and fourth vencricles ofthe braincommoenty dungen a 

on the ventrixles are of z for the uſe of them all are one and the r it is | tha 

* — — weapo hath bee ie evo of. * 

e and that this n a redge In 
A uncoreed, the motion of thebrain ad ee ot appear to differ at all,” but 
as one Pulſe js anſwerable to another, ſo likewiſe the motion of the brajn,arid the arteries doe 4ocord:Now 


. power, then muſt ie dead be that IR and che arteric 


ſhould not bea 
Fi 


— — ithout the hel eee his dane a 
wi bh — * Ie ba fibres at all; Eee 


— ane ee , 

an brain is not ſubſtance. 

Verily theſe reaſons are ſo ſtrong that the time hack bee nh wood womans 76g) when 1 was convinced by 
chem and oonſtrained to ſubſcribe ith. 2 little more diligence the 
works of Galen and conſidering ſome bis 885 Oder tu de uſu pertium, de Placitis 

— Flaani, with better l ultered my minde,and am yow reſo ved that the body's the 

at the n 
n brain doth reſpire by a proper inbred Motion. 


it own force. 
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Hippocrates, 


Reaſon 2; 


Reaſon 2 


Reaſon 9% * 


that the aniznal[ is generated 
Nature airy * 


1 dilated by a ſem ſmall arteries? (for ſo 1 
'- Brain) ſeeing than the large and notable arteries 


Let us hear Galen diſputing in ex — the laſt Chapter of his Book de o Organs: Ne, 
faith he, bath not denyed metion to the brain wher Curt air for bis refrigeration and return the ſame back 
in for the Expury ation of ſuperfluities. ofthe ſame Book, It & not 3 
Brain ſouadd yeel uu it ſelf « kind of Motion (though into it ſelf, ſometimes ot 
n Wan ed rods Part of it are dilated. This far 


ws zelle gg e dn 22 reaſon Alſd an ke gene | leis hoſtcerrin 

: — mc Y ea which ich Pitt: being of it own 
and hot, A e and ofa kin unto it, as well 
for his nouriſhment as tharbFit lt when we draw our brearh inwardghe 
air alſo ĩs drawn into the brain;and th outiyard a fund or finoaky vapour( Which is che er- 
crement oftheanimall ſpir ie) ĩs thruſt out and avoided. 

This Hi elegartly exprefſed in his Book de morbo ſacvo,or of the Falling fickneffe. When (faith 
he) a men draws in air by bis mouth and his no . , firſt | the breath cometh tothe Fain Now this Inipira- 
tion of the air into the upper ventricles of the kation of the ſame is not made by arteries, 
but by certain protuberations or ſwelling — — the brain much like the Ni ples of a womans 
Pap, which alſo are the Organs af ſmelling, The motion thereſore of the brain which 92 n 
Inipiration and Expiration proceedeth —— brain it ſelf not from the arteries. Again, that the air 
drawn in by theſe bre. may thus be 

Tbe aii and drs doe paſſeby on — ads wayzfor no ſmell can be felt digs i Be] t be ans 
D D. — 1 | herefoceby os * ang 1 8 ar a 

ns. not by arteries: ſame ons air 
1 into the forward ventricles. 5 a 
hermoge;ifche brain doe bear by ths arteries and not an inbred” er for 
ſpiriteʒ why then is not the ſpinall marrow alſo moved? 0 r 
back there is not ſo great plenty of arteries as are Tone the brain it (lf. 1 nk, it may! well 
there is not che ſame quantity df matter or ſubſtance in the brain and the m f 
bath bodies tpgether,then 7 ropontes of the arteries he as great 
branes 3 a 8 == not i the 
arteries, but becauſe in it there is no 10 rits as in the Brain. 
nen. certain diſtance berwixe the 
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Cerdizan, le 
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e r ING, tumor or erg hey and chen any 7 part will be 


it was: es lay th the brain i is — the arterics are only moved. For ſo AP. might 


we — that all the reſt of the parts of — — they have all — 
many arteries. 
ro F ally the proceſſe fal led vermi-formis, theCorterion atſd the buttocks of the brain doe ſhew that there Reaſon 8. 
k motion gf the brain which differeth from the motion of the arteries. . For the wormy — 
1 made ſhortet, openeth the 22 is from the third unto the fourth ventricle, and whilcft 
the ſame proceſſe is it ſhutteth again leſt the ſpirit ſhould return into the upper ven- 
tricles: ſo that it ſeemech there: is the ſane uſe f — to there is of the valves placed at the mouth of 
the gtat artery: now theapen e l hating of this oh not from the arteries, but from an 
inbred power of the brain it ſelf, It is therefore more p to think with Galen that the brain is mo- he C ondali- 
ved by ind heicexpurga and that proper nh it ſelf for the nutrition of animal ſpirits, che tempering of on, 
ir on. 
Abe reaſon ature. of —— — athis manner When the brain enlargech i it elf it deaweth air The reaſon of 
cut of the no lb the mamillary dab out of the Texcares or complications of the 4 — of 
fall arterieg. This air and thoſe ſpĩrits — reſt or interim which is between the two meti- 
ons: but whan in the Oſtele it, oontracteth it RE e — fides falling together, the inward ventricles are 
ſtmightned and the aaĩmall ſpirits powred gut of the foremoſt into the hinder ventricles. 
kot here ariſeth a ſcruple of no little moment, which is, whether the air is derived to the brain when 


A * queſti- 


ic is diſtended or ie is contrafted I; ould Geer that thee is drawn in in the contra dtĩon, becauſe o 
0 the brain is contracted 1 a little from the & ul, the ul becauſe it is immoveable doth not 
ow the contraction of the It is therefore neseſſary that there maſt bee a vacuity be- 


tweene che Brain and the miſt be air — — the place muſt be filled. 
ir e ie c brain „neither doe we allow that there is What we 

iny empty place left in the contraction, becauſe in the contraction e e of air and ſumid think. — 
vapors, dien del, Fer de . wane oe ger oak eos againſt this our opinion. 


eAganing.of movin, ought not to be moved. The reaſons of 
We inter Thatindeed 3 it — not 40 moved e ſame Motion _— rich it moveth the 71 Tt the contrary 
brain 


ireth to the parts ofthe body voluntary Motion, but it felfis moved with'anaturali Motion. 1 

— 12 eee e. Now the ſenſe of it is naturall as is the ſinife of bones or 1 ones | | 
the bowels, wh that which is offenſive untoit, as we aux ſce in fiieeting 
Tir EI of animall ſpirics. i- = y 


heir ſecond rm pays gg les of the brain did not reſpire bectuſein tha all - WW 
have been broken: erin - 
3 violent nzan 
TR CEE SOT Pe oe need 
ter. to or t the couꝑui is in 
a — ieee i th bed the Epilepferhe while rain is contra 
an co Nam i 1 . 
yo they Ohtrucdie unto eee e and cherefote chat the ſor- To the third. ]. 
E I anſwer; firſt that Hkriow not by what ſleight qr | 
can perecive that 3 1 not move. But let us grunt 8 not, yet is 
he conequenee nx good rhe 8 doe ſtand in need of more, t leaſt ot more coniſj ny 
«us Hon. Com the — eee 
8 of, n _ not appear to beunlikr one the other. 3 To the fourrh; 
1 75 e indeed unlike, becauſe their is che ber the ſame finall ſhe! generation of 
17 epurgati on | 
hot chink it i: moved with any proper eappairin ebe brain 10 f otheift, } 
5 — chihnnee doc des Hheir — that which Is ſup E ey gh, 
ee Lb rr che Heart and of the for 
n of air: but of bloud. In che Diaſ the Beet To thelaſt, 
by the ſe. But the 
irits, for the traction thereof there is no need of 
1 the raſa! is Ane oy Ol an \ inbred Hacul- 


= ain of end we think iris (i 
n e —— et 
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That the brain 
In his bath ſenſe, | 


Ot Galen. 
Experience. 


Reaſon, 


The — 


Te. 
Galen, 


Expericnce. 


Reaſons. 


Anſwer to 


of the 
opinion, 


Fernelius his 
fi xſt error, 


ble, 


The Controverſies of the ſeventh Book. . 
"accounted awongR choſe thi s which-have ſenſe. And if in a phrenſie no pain ——— 
is diſquieted. Again in his Book De Odoratws Organo he attributeth to the 1 manifeſt ſenſe. Moreovey 
experience and ſenſe doe confirm the ſame. Galen in the 4- chap. of he oi book ll Ce. 
certain man whom he commanded to ſnuffe up into his noſe, and to receive at his mouth 1 7 
1 finely beaten and mingled with old Oil, who thercupon felt a great Che 
ch (faith hee) is a manifeſt argument that ſome of that Nigella went into the — 
and cleaving to the Pia mater or thin Membrane, or elſe haply in the Braln it ſelf, was the cauſe. of 
pain, is 'U, hs 22 
reaſon ſeemeth to perſwade the ſame. The Brain is the fountain and originall ofall ſenſe, av 
. ic ſelf muſt needs be ſenfible, becauſe by it all other parts have — For it is an axiome in 
gick, Propter quod unum quedgue eff tale, & illud magi tale. That. ich am thing A 
be more ſuch gr fh. Fur ber nod ul the brain have ſenſe, — toule 
of that which is offenſi ve: for in ns or ſneczi firs of the Epilepfie or fickneſl 
how ſhould the brain be moved — — we gh ayoid the re err by It =O 
licated or goaded unleſſe it felt the 
rily the opinion of thoſt who — cn" the Brain hath no ſenſe, may A b Soden by 
_ ity,experience and reaſon. Ariſtetle in the 19. chap. of his 3. Book De biſterie Anti; and —_ 
chap. ot his ſecond book de ——.— writeth thacebeBrain and the marrow have not 
—— ſenſe of feeling. Galen in ap. ofhis firſt Book De canfis Hato. The brain (ſtith he was ordaini 
by nature, not to have ſenſe — age ws — faculty of ſenſation to tho ort bers {enke 
In his third þook De ceufis (ymp. he eulleth the Brain an Organ without Senſe. 21113 
Experience (then which nothing is more certain) convinoeth the truth ofthis 


brain is pa 
not ĩt ſome of ie 


— 1 1324.12 $92 917; 410372, l 7: N 
Moreover the brain e e — his | _ — 
8 drawi e . eb it would cheir E 


whidrarsbeotghteh prove'chbuenirary/ i 


* { things 
2 . ——— r els 


by them. So the ſamg Hippocrates fair e EE 2 - 
they art altered — — — that place 
lente to the brain. Ii is true, t not to his marrewy fubſtence which is che fountain Hi 
the animall faculties, but to the Pia mater or thin membrane which inſinuateth it ſelf de 
2 — 3 


* 


1 


out, 


There are in che nature of things certain. Apa 
Fernelius in the 10. tap. oft of the 5, book of his Phy/iologia, hath | 

cerning the motlon and ſenſe of thebrain: He conceiveth that all Ae | 
and al: lenſe(fith he) floweth : beeanſerho body of the brain. 

* 1 — . — 

ves immaveahle Duram et F 
which we call Deliriymgthat ia an aberration 22 1 the L 
thers.isno pain at all: eee mt n ee be —_— 


d as N Were gn rack. als 

Peach more, Gepe and all the neryes have their marrow. from os brain and phe 
mY mart all bares have the ſamepower 4 which ey received from — original. 

hecefore the fore-part of theBrain is the originall of ſenſe, the beginning 
the meninges or membranes are the beginning of touching. Thoſe neryes 1 are fulleſt of Marrow are the 
eee of motion, but choſt ade the Inſtruments of fohching which be rhe wank N l 
the meninges. | : 1 , 8 
Theſe are Fernellus words: N Auth by wfavauir a max 

that cannor bevwarranted, tr#he faith thizt all voluntary mation 


F.C ll. CF Ry A. tt dt — - — — 
* 


Dre d 389 


| es ard lo much the ter for motion by how much chey 
have more marrow 3 rather we - belerye the contrary,chac the harder Nerves are fitter for motion and the 


ſofter for — —— ſenſation _ on but motion an actionʒ we know alſo by experience that the 
Optick Nervewhich isthef© e more Marrowy ſubſtance then the Nerve ot the ſe- 
nd Conj e _ erve. of Motion. 
” Kad ee wy Prat ra ee to: 1 other the d 0 the Marrow, becauſe tlie nd 
* — wp +: away, = the — — ſo the _— _ 12 77 ko 
thority o n e third chap. o *_ 
TIT faculties of Motion and Scaſe are only con- —4— 5 


e 

in the in {BN Be were made to 3 and noariſh riſh the PRE 
| thoup ile be wi badge gen The teal 
is w all fenſgand mall motiqn, and — neither 

: Motion. Of "Senſe, becai e the x en- ſenſe nor motĩ - 
2 of Motion, be 11 5 1570 det on, and yer is 


is noxious ,and proſecution | of 31 Which is 6 8 8 of 
N at urhen the Brain is Waffe che inferior Kalte have neither 
ſe nor 4 & 7d! 
wake all E ATi * NN D 2 i 034.4352 od toe * u . | 
1 f Ens 
70 QUEST. Xi. ce neee ju. nun. de nid 
erjpatetichs in this doc agree, that the brain in n the Kale e is 1200 a 


wilt, Bu * e the ſeventh r hs 
An book: igi mines 
Halte Al tl ordained tore 55 or coo l e 1 he heart. a d. 

5 De N . Reconciliation 
3 are thus n Galen and Ariſtotle ; A 
the r other 4 24 the In+bred, and 

oy brain is —— cold, but by influent tem- 


is otter then 

ELD 

temper, 

11 55 0 1 th e 0 ' | 
 reſpeft the in: hred temper;chi of che = [che pin marco oneand Cru 


fo & If you reſp een l ah G.. 
1 e i the ſpigall marrow, as a 
well De 2 en Jationg doe aſcend ant it. 


I com it is the co lan 
1 re then: coldeſt heat. 


<1 | . 
| ocratesIn his Bod 8 wWoxps tbe Seat Cſs 
But lc e "hip | For ph le leh thentheaklnne which is in a yy brewixe 
2 5 y £0 and not hot. Now ! is colder then the skin Gelen teacheth in his 


wil be objette that il bealnbe laid bare it will p xeſently be refrigerated the ain, whereas: the © Objetion. 
Kin is no e a wer, that the — 4 — by the ale,” 125 it is not accuſtomed Solution. 
therets 5 as the 55 —＋ ſo the | becauſe they are accuſto accuſtomed to the air doe not grow black as other 


bones dos ff Or again; chat t is hotter to feel to then che skin, becauſe it is 
covered with t Klan, membrane, and (ay complications of arte ies therein We determine 
, therefore * 75 rain of his in- bred temper is aj then the skin, but by his influent temper: is hotter. 


That the brain eu be cold it was very neceſſary, leſt a Member ſet, apart for oontinuall cogitatioh. 
or diſcourſe ſhould be enlned or ron de Again,that the ſpirits which are very fine and ſub- Wh yaw 
tillmi retained and hot yaniſh away. Finall 5 N Ms d Senſations ſhould not be raſſi PURE tp 

ona art in ſuch as are p 3 be objected, Ge | 

4 55 doth ĩt ingender NNE — On ſpiries; fortheſeatetheworks g ue n. 
zer that the ſpirits are attenuated in the Textures of the ſmall arteries; and in 
s ſe paſſatzes: and that the animall ſpirit is framed not ſo much by any maniſeſt quality ” 

ſuch as is e an in-bredand hidden propriety. 

But the reaſon why Ny the ſpirits ofthe extream hot Heart are thicker then thoſe of the very cold brain; Why che ſpi- 
muſt not be referred to the weakneſſe of the heat which is the worker; but to the diſpoſtion of the matter rits of the ex- 
ima is the ſufferer. For the heart maketh vitall ſpirits of thick bloyd brought unto ic through the hol- tram bor 
ow vein ; the brain maketh animall ſpirits of ſubtill and _ vitall 1 and ſpirits : ſo a weaker heat — —_ 

lletha chin and concocted a er a ftrong | heat wi ill hardly overcome a thick ali- nimall ſpirits, 
ment. It rematneth re that in the active qu e brain is cold. 

That in the paſſive — it is N both 7 * and influent temper no man i think is un- Win we anf 
reſolved; for it appeareth even to the touch. Now it was by nature created moiſt, as well for more perfect uit 
ſen abe ſenſation is a paſſion ; and thoſe things that are moiſt doe more eaſily teceĩve the images ; 
and repreſentations of things offered unto opus) = as alſo for the originall and propagation. of the nerves, 
which would not have been ſo flexible if the ST hard. Add hereto that if the brain had been 
ow had alſo been beſo and the waight and thereof would have been offenſive to the ſi- 

"Finally, it was made” toiſt leſt being a member deſtined to perpetuall motion, ſenſation and copita- 
on, ic Would have been inflamed if the moiſture had not bran an impediment. thereto... But if you 


13 com- 


3333 — — —— " — 


999 > .WuEsng, 
2 re the two dalitſes together then we 3 the brain is more moiſt ft then cold: Oran. Ro 
compa parts it r. a _ n eren parts —— all 577 15715; worn A 


of —— 51115 — 4k l 


— 


— * 
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8 T. XII. How and what are. Thy WU | 2 
QUE: | Seer | rſs 4 As rat! bb! 


oh apt. „nne 
HE Brain be ofa modult6/G tharro gear bel Gs 
8 ic! $ nouriſhed with Acgmari 90 beapech 


Why the brain ce of 
— = | 8. FSA 
— er, being as it were the Chimney ofthe whole or the heal f 4 Sti 0 
N Fon it Nefentech Ae 1 8 nds 5 72 
eee decoder i e mal e ee 
K with continu ence Alle OT Taper Ie it! 
deth 51 exctetnents as well of it ſelſe, that i Worte own 5 becauſe 1 Cond THR by 1 
event, for that it is ſeated in the ui oft Jace iether all. v#pours do reloce. 4. oe 
Thick. Theſe excrements of the brain, if we be ippocrates : alen zart: Uf ct forms,” 
Thin, — are thick; the thin like vapour or ſoot do expire or exhale upward by A. | 
irged downward by open and conſpicuous wayes: With the thin and... the 
brain is cloyed only by —— of his ſituation, for all fumes do ariſeupward; an befide, he all veſſels do de- 
termine in the head. But it aboundeth with theſecralle andehick rt other bowels ST rea- 
ſon of the cold and moiſt tem —_ l | KELTY 
The kinds of Of theſe thick excrements fome are 


thick excre · ch oly. The wateriſh are . the 


DV. bey out of the cart portion of the Aliifient 'tory a 
row bitter. 

De . Argenttriu is of 6 len that chat w ae bong mucous page "ide pry aye 
ye 12 Pede an, and wo 
his error con- partly by the mouth and palat, is not Kae excrement v n 
cerhing the do ſeldome of never ſpit, and as ſeldome a — fer noſe ; but {aith it ag. 4 hamou 
flegmatick ex · red in the Liver, 9 che bloud a not ge 


Crements o 


in hebeain 


concoction of the a from bel 


the brain, concoRtion arid — — en, 
Confured, dancy or arte — is an 5 the mquth and by the noſe. Wk ar 
what reaſon had nature to place in the ſaddle or feat of the bone that 


Was it not appoinked to receive this very excrement? If this K h 


an intem e brain, e landu le 

perate ? ature is tbo wiſe and Aare to frame any part 

uſe thereof. In this d pinion cheretore of gern we can nd: pf rockin: 
Glandwle if the brairi be not diſtempered: Moreover, it is not true that he ſaith, that chaſe wh ble 
temperate do not ſpit ln eros Be wat ter by t noſe: for Vale in the 13. Chap. Arti 
teacheth, that in the — which is moſt — the excrements that are purgedby t 
palat ( ſuch as are wattriſh and mucous exeretments) are in moderate neither are we to a 

Lug perfect ſanity when we find thioſe excrechents dy the paſſag es not to be Comes my. oo 


clude againſt Argemterius that ay phlegmatieł and mucous humours are the ts of 
— lee boltn Way pela comexances and chunnels by which TH 
by Nature mY for their —_ 5 
1 —. eee conclring the an fe of th excrement ofthe eta, let us bg ks. 
of theſe excrements arc avoided. - 


the thin excre= through the Meninges che Skull arid the Skin h the Meninges and the 
ments breath | conſpicuous way 1 by inſenſible exhalation; for their bodits whilea man is alive are Mf mite! 
mo ted or at leaſt perelous whh many y {malt holes. But theſe e becauſe they could not. paſſe th 

thickneſſe and denſity of the bones, thexefore is the Sul diftingnithed with ſutures or 10 thi it it con- 
fiſterh not of one bone hut of divers. joyned together by thoſe fires, tirongh wich ag alſo through the 


holes which are thrilled betwixt the tables of the Skull theſe thin excremetnts HOLA Jagours: do 


By what wies The thin and fuliginous excreinetits Ee Ho gn I 


exhale, 
The waiesof But the thicker excrements deſcending downward by the N aturall and Elementary rm, have mani- 
— feſt and conſpicuous ges, concerning which Phyſicians do notfo perfectly agree E 2500 7 bemlſelves 5 


— — in his de loca in homine end de glandsljs,ackno wledgeth ſeven. wayes by which the humour 
paſſeth out ofthe brain, that is through the noſe, theears, che eyes, the palat, wy the throat, and gullct 
through the veins, into the ſpinall marrow and into the bloud 

Gulen, Galen in his 13. Chapter Artie petve;/ faith, chere are four palkipe 185 pal: "Dog n6ſe; the ext and the 
eyes. The ſame alſo he faith in the third chapter of his ſecond ' Book de locs ech, and! in bis fir 12 50 
ſenitate tuenda: but in his Commentary upon the 2 1. Aphort ſi of the firſt, Se&tion.he nameth o 
lat and the noſe, as alſo in the firſt Chapter of his 9. Bock de 1 pttium, where he Eith, the 455 iges je 
brain which bend downward do fend out the thick extrements as wel! by the palat into th V 
4 be body of the Noſthrils, and theſe paſſages are large and confp uod. In U 1. Book 25 mp. 
e d de uſu partium he faith, that the palat alone is the fit way of exp moons when the creature hath 4 

concoction, and that noſſhirils do only ſerve for iration of 55 and odours. 
In his Commentary upon the 24, Ae Section he writeth, That es rig 
whic 


ista. The Comtrevnſie of the ſapenrh Boba 391 
which i is made by the — Is not Naturall un unlefſe it be in little children bed whoſe cars we often obſerve 
that their brains are purged 


2 his Gor Commenta — 20. \ Prognoft. oft the t. — ke ſaich «A A Sg urgation by the $ Pl 
Bund upo pug purgation by the eyes i aces in Galen 


2 diverſe opin ges ot the brai * reconciled. 
e e , weare to reſolve 25 | 


of: — (ers — ith 
ere wary accuftoned to Conte 2 


f "ts: 


dinary and 
1 312 113 * 


Sor thexxpurgacon ofFlegmar and cke th be bus be Some paſſage 
were p . — ted for belle Anatomy teaches us thai > ma any 1x y,ſo 
———— paſſage to — th thereof in whole ex- exo ardiar, | 


che — 


— re ha portion oß the the thin Membrane which is frſt broader, chen proweth: nar- 
rowet Hike a Tunnell which the — — — end The Lines Felvis and infuntibulam,the Ba- 
for er — which the Flegtnatick-b tand little tian ſtoluted as it weve through an 
Hiſtpocrus by, eee dee ar — — Glandulu l ir a i DN afterdrard The wiyes of 
diſtilleth by degrees through the holes — ar! and mourh;” if at any time the flegme. 
Cs not unuſuall) e err a mucous {lime it dro —— 
the nipples 2 a ry chr mae bone, and A 
i __ OO 1 1 „ ian N 
The bilious ent retenti are contindaliy che cart. ms. Geer "Oe therefore thebilious excre- 7. bilious 
ments are thrown out hy the cars that — — — of the cars dry and by the cars. 
— thole open anrepoete ound. Butch De . Ng — 
t heſe t are 
the o — — ſhe che — of the Brain. 


There are alſo other extraordinary waies by which the Brain o or ſurcharged with abuhdantt of 

humor enonerattth it{dlfi Such arc the yes the Spinall aiarrom andthe Nerves from whence commeth The extraors 

the Palſie. Thete is al ſo ſometime n fall of humnutꝭ through theſVeins and che arteries into the Paretillas, 3 

that is the — — But the ate not che henliar excrements of the brain, chat is of the 
wy es, but rather ofche veiſels a Veinsand Arteries from Amr 

— 2 and bf — : 

— — ae eee — — daa 

ofexcretion, In the ſubſtance —_ arptialcher coothick'n 3 —2 

they doe not abound; in their quulity becuuſt theꝶ ao — mor Tharp) in the N ele 

when they are avoided after — J 

| There remaineth on ſaruple to be reſo waiestheſaperfluicies'o the Crrebetwwand 
cerements of the Aud of dhe Bj ohaipat. 


lved; that is 
of the ſourth ventricle are We ay for anſtrer that th 
fourth ventricle are very few; g Cerebeliam, as allo becauſe in tlie . fairies of =” 
— thoſe tew luperflultirs Ar afterbrain and 


well becauſe of 1 
— are contained moſt —— pure and w ſpirits, an 


eaſily diſſipated. But the brain Fr a rr of cemper very moitt hiapertviip a- He feufth rene 
RIVER ann rn ſtandd i need off.c picuourpallages 3 thould be avoided. _—_— 2 
L f "IF — Fans | r — 
| ; vi Aut EST. aan, eee rente. | 
"P | 140 s WDabid has a 
— N the Hiſto Avaſt ons comeprencd which 04 
enfants oe Vein ee may iy come ee e TR 
number. Galen derevininerh tharohere — eee. th a oy vent tries. 
 cles'; the middle which iz a commonicay the * breth but eve a — 
. — | — — weg theapy Perngte ey 3 


8 rich — — been 
i, h indeed are ſo 
| aſter a ne manner 
there are but two; but becauſe we have at 1 _— — ofhidovinion} in the Hiſtory — 
will not here weary our Reader with iteration thereof, but refer him thither for further ſatisfaction. 
Conce the uſe of the ventricles, Veſalius taxeth Galen about the uſe of the uppermoſt two; becauſe Of the uſe of 
he faith that they are the organs of ſmelling and that out of theſe by certain proceſſes the flegm is tranſ- the ventricles, 


colated into the ſpongie bones. Wy anſwer 5 — gat the N . . . erefcre called the Galen redee- 
Organs of {i 


e, what ſhould med. 
hinder that the flegm e K e ) ſhould nar em by thoſe pro- 
ceſſes into the ſpongie bones; ſeeing)We . 1 Sn the flegme is diffuſed 
through the whole body of the brain; and — Kllab! bn the nerves and the - — marrow as in 
the Palſie ? It will be objected that the ſenſe of ſmelling would be extinguiſhed if the flegme ſhould be Objection. 
tranſco y theſe proceſſes: I anſwer, that ſometimes when the Flux is continuall and the humour g lution. 
very N the ſmelling i is loſt,not ſo much by reaſon of the obſtruction of the proceſſes, as becauſe 
the holes of the bone are intercluded. 

Some new writers there are who think that the anterior ventricles were not appointed for the preparati- The opinion 
on and concoction of the ſpirits,as well becauſe they are the receptacles of excrements, as alio becauſe the of ſome new 
Animal ſpirits did not ſtand in need of any ſenſible cavity. But Galen an ſwereth, that Nature hath prepared writers. 

 toſerve them both turnes ; like as through the ſponge bone odours doaſcend fand ſupeefluities or excre- 
ments deſcend As thereforethoſe are avoided every day by the palat and the noſthrils do nei- 
ther hinder the taſte nor the ſmell E ckey be moderate: ſo it is in che excrements of the brain, QUEST. 
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Ofthe prehe- [Gn the excellenty or ſeperimtypofite vetgicles of — 


minence ofthe are to be reconciled; It is commonly received 3 the parts of tie brain che 
ventricles of are moſt excellent, not becauſe they are 
che brain. |'Þ = — — Animall ſpitits are — — — 
Book de plac 2 O — ie faith he, you cut the brain any way the creatur no 
motibn wound pierde untb tome ofthe c e b | Wi 5 
5 ee Gd sel- SK ei ES "yz 
The" . Galen tea t the upper ventricles ane AInhis 8.5 1 
— — omg man of ' of Ovens «Cir bf fa d bei ounded i — — 
the awpleofa man o a onia, 8 to 
eſcaped with li . | 
1 che no- the fiſt Chapter of his rhied| de locis affr ande yen the — ve 2 fonith'” tot 
Animal fpirit, ſaith be, is contained in — ty 4 — 
the middlemoſt is not to be contemned: which —— hi had ſai eg er 


According to For ve are perſwaded by reaſons ta eſteem this above the two _— 
Galen. | Book de = A wound in e hindmoſt ventricle doth moſt of Tal . the the * 


= _ the 
he fourth ventritle ĩs of 
h 0 N 1 


Galun ſcemeth, ca tele ns ns ork ths e 
es ſay the en- ge lacis affettic,and in cond Ghaptr of is en Bak | triole. I, == 
* any time the whole fore- part of the braiii i V 
drain into conſent, and the action of diſcourſe is 5 
deth the third or the middle: but l ee 
middle ventricle, then is it the moſt * i a 
fable which faineth Minerva to be born the top oF] — eThbeefore, fait — 
to be born out of the top, becauſe thereunder is — n cipall ef the 
. of wiſdome. 50 a hhiovt 2 wall Hr 
The reaſon; ,,' "Moreover the wonderfull truBture of thothfrdvintriele Þ ar evident argument ofthe excellencyrtire 
; oh; as alſo becauſe the wounds of the Ocripitium are leſſe dangerous chen chen tlioſe oſ the Siatipm or forepart of 
eb n ee r are wounded in the Vhndet | 
parts, ir in t 4. 112 Lcd Bog Dari IL Din 
You ſhall reconcile Galen ifyou lay, tharmhen brevouphitrhd bank wearicle egen nobl, 
then be f eth according cdp ef . : but when he preferreth the third 
ding to t 1 eto r ilws. For Gelendid not attribute or auge 
principall faculties particular manfions or habitations in the brain as we have heretofore 
Again, upon a wound in the it iam or no wle of the head, the ſaurth᷑ ventricle is KAdeme offended 
becauſe there is much fleſh and the icknefſe . ofthe bone to refift the violence or the wo, 
he one he EN ogy ion mbre ſlender and weak. 1 
whole fly ofthe had Ido nox nd ei lo mc to wander out | 
wh, leren of e Rete mirabile or Net, f 
ee ee » faith my Au dn Plenar e (which is manifeſt and ot 
vious to ev e e u Rete mirabiie or the Manderſull Net, as; AO ion 
„ cke Frey is attenuated „ Adimall 4 0 
diment. And thus are we come to an end of the Controverſies concern erte pecia 
thereof, Now lane ene e dee Gakead hb bal eee 
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of the the Face, bie veſſels Ind fla. 
Thethird Senſe is that of Sme 
tures which PE {pice, but is 
theſe ** outward ſenſes, 
ans o receive the Pre. tat 0 0 
— of ET out of tl td ve ner | 
fiding doth coft Ls Whick 
of the noſe, which is rai ich | | 
cauſe the brain ofa man 
through be bete cleanſed. Thi 
divide tlie b 1 
and ſo to the as alſo to 75 pare th obje&t of this ſenſe, thas «bring to 
might equally infinuate it ſelf throng the * holes of ich ſpongie bone to both the 353 eh 
determine on either ſide. ” NN AU. 
The Tongue. The fourth Senſe of the Taſt Porn wt 1 nl M hath attain unto che t 
and palat aſſiſted by the ſpongie fleſh — the a it ſelf. For when any 8 
. to a humour 7 is a 3D, and f 
pecies of that Gyalabls 
happen that the ſavour — ee to the 
like, it cannot move the ſenſe before it 
to the moiſture of the mouth, and therefore it is 
he whoſe tongue is torriſied or 
or Taſts. 228 
As for the Touch which is che ſiſt and laſt dacht it is 
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which the Sbred chat we call Pani bee the Lower J ache interior part of the 


Checks rr 
e e e ofcna ye fv face It ſelſe. The proper 
The muſcherare, ofthe fr one blows of hee ode not alſo of the containing 
ears, of the lips, of the lower Jaws, and the 6. bones of the Pas. 
7 Noſe, 6. 4 an 


by is to I ofthe u Foltheuppe Jy & two of the nether Jaw,andas ' 


E a e bee 
e wholt either it containeth 


8 5 as 7 
2 place within the tkull, ore ibpreparcth 1 way tor them that Tye hid wichin The par me 
the 
Theſe eee, ebe cho Mod the Moath, hier are contained the Hon it 
Tongue and the Throttle which are the inſtruments of the ta and che voice. And Indeed becauſe the Or- ſhincrh 4 
ans of the e laced in the fact, it is truly called the Image of the mind, for as Laurentius faith tru- Face. 
555 ,in the ws dwels pride, in the Cheeks eſſe, in hin daajeRty, in the Forchead wiſe- 
dome, fi ys! in 3 whole countenance beauty and h But to ſpeak more like a Phyſitian, in the 


Face do appear the manifeſt fignes of life and death, & therefore H ates in his Prognofticks commands 
thePhyfitian firſt ofall to take view of the fick mans — «1a be tk that it was in his 
healtk, or whether it be much changed in colour, figure and magnitude, 


Table &. ſhemeth the trunk, end branches of the bolſow vein as they are diſeminged through þe Regis of the 
An LA V. Lil. VI. 
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maketh the forehead Vein which in ſome caſes we uſe to 2 Ces 
the fide and ſprinkleth his — unto the temples lib. 6, 2 
Nowle of the bead Furthermorg! ches'of this exterior vein both in we aide rom of | 


head arediverſly. ed, from which certain ſmall t oſche ſeames of ale 
Scall and the moni! een thereof And kh fy hr rrina ofthe ac. M3 10, gil - O 


or 01 12 * 1 203 to. Q » 9 H 0 1611 29 N 
Table 13. Fig · 1. bebe nge Tu. r enters together with bis hracher an e n —.— 8 
#be three bellies or Regions of the boch. 11 : i129) $4! 111, 595k chi ui &F * F 
The ſecond Figure the portion of the Artery ar it onthe batk fide from whence in ſendeth branches i the li. 
ſtances betwixt the lower ribs. ait 
The third Figure heh apertion ofa grew aria where i iſſurth us of the heart ſbewed open; end bythat N70 
we May better perceive his Coats and 5 511711 nora in 27 Hit n 1301 ar — 212g 
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The arteries of The arteries called Carotides or the ſleepy arteries Cable I 3s 
the face, deth upon the ſides of the neck, together with the] 
come 758 the chops or Fauces chey are derived [tab. 13, lib 
terior | þ N 
Ofthe diſtribution of the interior we have 1 in the eight & apter C 
cerning the exterior, The exterior which is leſſe then the interior and i 8 — — I —— — his 
ſurcles unto the cheeks [t E 135 Ee and the muſcles of the face ; afterward when it comer to the 


pint ag Todd — ear paſſe into thery ervepeth to che: 


he muſcles 
f the fore 


bead, help of two muſcles ʒ aſſured ſono be, be 
pear in theſe after the manneriofother mi Ac 
fituated in the forehead Tabiæ 65 Fppioe ri * md dx 
as high as the crowny ſeam near the t tempara! | — 4+ 
ple-( 6 — membtram cleaveth ſo dale tothe Perieranink or 
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altogether ble ſothar theforchead and theeye-browes are inoved when the membran is at rely 
— toward the common ſeam which diſting b the bones of the head from — kche der. 2 . 9 


men ted with right fibres above the eyes and the noſe into the kin at the browes as at the parts which 


be moved. 

0 cheſe fibres were right and not oblique as ſome haye thought: and here Chirurgions muſt obſerve A good note. 
that in opening Apoſtemati naten that place they make not pac and overthwart Rog wrinkles A for Chirurgi- 
the skin do goe;bur according to the right fibres. 

Theſe two muſcles or alictle joy ned in the middeſi, and that is the 1 reaſon why the top of the fore- Why che of 


bead is not moyed.. Upon this can function ſome have thought them to be but 4 muſcle, Againſt he fo be 
whom we ſhall diſpute. in the Proper 22 where ye treat of theſe. in our Book. of Mufſ- — — Ul 
cles. There are lſo other muſcles whic e Skin of the head backward; but thoſe belong not to 

this place. 


Now we proceed: unto the Organs ofthe Senſes. 


CHAP, HI. Of the De and parts thereof. | 


11 before chat the habitations or reſidences of four of che ſenſes, were containediin 
e face. | 
The fit! externall Senſes which is the Senſe of Touching is diſperſed through 
che whole body and hath UNE ſear in the face, as all the reſt have For the 
of the ſeat of the Anĩmall faculties and the habiracle of the reaſonable Soul; it was 
* e the Senſes (which as Hippocrates in his Book' de morbo ſacro or of the 
ie the meſſengers and interpreters of the Soul) ſhould alſo have 
their reſidence in.the 
Theſe outward Senſes are five as there are five fi 1 boaies, the Heaven and the. four Ele- Why. 5.ſenſes.. 
ments. Wherefore according to the -Platoxiſts , the Sight anſwereth in proportion. to the Element How the ſenſes, 
ef Starrez whoſe L fre cel The object X of the ſikell [bs 7 and thereſore it is ſaid that fragrantia anſwer the ele- 
are 3 is alrie: the object of che Taſte is watery, and of . Touch * | 
7 55 t is the principall, which with hearing makes à mans life much 
— eee yy no man can be ſo well nouriſhed. - For thoſe, who either b 
Nature or by ant themſelves ther herein alſerable, ; for as the Sunne (faich - « 
Galen in the 10. Chapter Chapter of hi third Book epi len) the grear world, [,.ſo is the, Eye in the body c 21 
eee Heſychixs callech them 50k Solis port, The dores of the Sun ; andthere- I gehn 
forewe ne e IN alſo EF A enen, bene the ir | 


Sins! which us (cat Fw fa the wi thighs ofkis 
idee things which would offend us, ard to lead us 


unto —— | on to us with brute beaſts, but eſ pecially that by thoſe . 
— i 7 . con of the omni 10 n the invifible God. Hence is Their excel- © 
is chat Plato ſaid. e wanted our Exe we ſhould be that excellent order which lency. | 
Nature hath e of che world and of our own bodies. Ariffetle addeth that the Science 


or 3 knowledge cfg is = the Th And therefore Galen * 
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They aref 5 the head as in the higheſt nd a adds place of the body, ihmediately "re Their dust 
the forchead fir inthe dagin as vg men are — in hig 5 ſtandings and WES; that chey 1 if Gail 
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within bony 8 5 | 6 pan hat for fe hs haply alto Becauſe che 
pirits 4.5 (od 8 + "1 n 110 YO 033. un 
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Of the Eye ani parts thereof. | 
fmewes in their orig inall as we have Already d- «car; Obſerve further with Ain in the 

Probleme of the 10. Section, That amongſt 1 Creatures a mans Fes ſtand neareſt together 
Their pgure. proportion: their figure in a man is round and ſphericall Table 2; Figure, 3, am 


40 
creatures they are not perfectly round, but either obli ue or table 2 
marvell ſeeing the whole figure and fa 2. Ae 1 Fs 


ure 55 
nion of a mass b o mu 
tures. But if you conſider them together with their muſcles you's ow to their 


ek-Hdes,” then 
The reaſon is their figure turbinated like a ſugar-loaf, ¶ Table 1, Figure 4nd 9] ke reafon Why they were 
thereof. made round , was partly that they might be more capacious e they were to conta many 
parts of great uſe. ' Again, the . s the Rrongeff « and leſſe ſubje& to 5 6finte b ourwate nj 

ries, Finally, their roundneſſe makes their motion more nimble, to which end 
and ſlippery that we might command our fight every way at our pleaſure and upon rhe je lade 
Wheretore the Maſters of the Opticks ſay that becauſe. of, the orbicular or round figure” of the 
they come are broken at the Perpendiciilar, that is to fay, 


Je the * _ which fide ſoever = < 
a N arrive directly in the center of the eye, Their magnitude is proportionable to the magnitude 
os e Of the body and their owne uſe, And — we are to conſider two Kinds of parts ; the one of 


thoſe which are diſpoſed about the eyes for their defence : the other, .whereot the one is com 
ded. For defence Nature hath compaſſed them with' bones which | "Fame their Orbe, 2 bare. 
theſe they are walled, above the Eye browes, before with lids, and in either x ace. 
How they are hairs and the skin. For fict of 41 the drin of the Eye-lids ſtand as a wal ; ct hh ic 
defended, = their hairs ſhot gut that no ſinall motes or other annoyances might fall into the | y 
are open. Then the lids themſelves, that clofing t ether they ole ſhut up ** 5 
Their parts. fer body or more violent offence ſhould be offered unto. Furthermore, 4 
violence , above they are ſecured by the ent below by che Cheeks, at the 
the Noſe, at the leſſer by the prodtion "of the yoke bone, 2 158 if atiy greater body « 1 
againſt the eye, it is received by one of thele, his 7 e Which is in che ſt main A inc Mer 
ded. The motion alſo of the skin, as well that the forchead as alſo that of che 0 
| five apa ſecurity _ the eye, for the skin being mg curd the eye is as It were drawn inward, and the 
2 24 openeth them wide. eite obe of ite u ee [table 2; lb. eren 
Sn D. table Tie 16, fe e 8, 8, be X and K by . might be bare ro ene, 1 
2 of th Res whereby the eye is moved, and. compa ſſed * a Peri 
It is amel of the the bones of the head 175 of "the u upper k e alſo the 
The bones of ſpongie bone which we call ed Thie honey &f ho. wha e the Orbe o peptic 


be are the forchead-bone and the wedg „ Wh ence It is 1 * in t Ae n 
Th bo the back part of. the holl w t is 
e wedge K ji e e TELE LON wer Jo EE 
55 = 
near 3, | * EL APC 85 
the forchead-bone. And 8 ik] 


ny Bets and holes robe found, The | ſe oarwadtd ſear 
8 hor t [table 3» lib. 2 ee ar 8, fear 1 eRng: w which" 
part to the framing ofthis orbe where the chedks riſeup intv — 

The ſututes of The ſutures or ſeams in 


ho 

' * maketh the Arch of this roof: and where the SR ed again, chats 1 
the Eyecbro pope buncheth outward 2 3, lib. 7, figure 8, Fe Yor BESS, ye. 
ye are; the 125 Lush. 31 TY; 1 75 

Theeond a 12 third I Tab. 3, lib. 5, fe," 8, A bones, b 

tion or ſwellingof the noſe is alſo a defence in that place. The = Frere” the 

: bones of the Jaw are three; dne at each ati le or corner, che 
it. lower fide ofthe ate. : the: A hs zongle done are two, both at thegreat 
| yt 
the lower wk muſcle and EN 


Thchholes 3. hoſe ole veiy Jorge ; ; one in the 


ade for c e tranſiniſſon of che the "ſecond is in the lower 725 oe a 
OO with" 


ar orbe, and is along rift thr pac 7 the nerve which moveth the 
and arteries are bro unto tha Eyes and their muſcles. The thi t the. 7255 
ble and perforated into che bones of the not rough blen holes ſometimes 43 r gr rde te 
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eLatins at — - Wen we nett corners of the Eyes, where lm cherears ge 1 
h. from che Eyes is 175 Ee . cr corner toward the 27 5 | 
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ally be demonſtrated {table 1; ure 4 m 0 Fart 5, and 8; they are duly expreſſed in the greater toner 
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noſe, the bones of the up r aw bein notab v perto 
2 2 3 gals into a common baſome ending in the cavity of the 


I 
But this bone becauſe it ig ef it ſelt thin a 
of is ſometime exulcerated | y | | 
Philoſopher..in the 35, Probleme of the fift Section, are like unto ſweat? and this kind of {Ulcer js Lach/ymaljs, 
called Fiſtula Lachtymalis, wherein if you preſſe the inner corner of the eye, you ſhall find a Sanious or mat- 
tery ſubſtance to iſſue, e. 
"This matter is, alſo oſtentimes t 
Medicine where he faith, — . — in 
mopy cxitlcetatgth the eye Id, an 
eateth through the coat that co 
might be prevented, Nature hath 
Grecians call e or lebe, 
above 33 i in the elevendl e 
it pg fuß » Corpus. Carn fleſty.. e I, Figure 7, 8. r | s Caruncle was made 
to defend „ . Moreover, it ſerveth for a coveritg where- 


t cannot return again A Caution for 
we call Oculiſts, chat fs, Oculiſhs, 
not uſe ſuch ſharp: Mcdieines -; 
jenes applied to the eyes 
by emunction or by the 
ſhall not be atniſſe a little to ſtand upon the 


doe think the tears are 4 Kia of ſweaty or at leaſt much Divers opini- 
how agrecable it ib to realen let others judge, {ure it is oris nel s 
1 e. The Tears are an excrement ot. the third concocti- nning tears. 


on in the eye nent of the Glaſſie and Gryſtalline humours; which excre- 3 
ment is engen l yet is that bloud diverſly altred by the temper pf che A 
eyes excrement 


ſe humours s chere is 2 0 en th ick, ahother 
in. The thick excrement is that black {lime which cleayeth to the Uoats called ves and C horoides. A- 
thin which are tlie tears to which a hay it or ſerous hamidiry way be added. Thus far Aqucen - 


But Beubine is of opinion chat. theſe tears are the exerements of the Brain, wham bappily it will Baubine opict- 
be more 44870 elle. 1 55 whereas in every concoctibn there is a double excrement Ware ue 3 
thin, another thick, in this concocti kick is celebrated in che Bran, the thicker excrement which 
ls viſcid and praſſe Flegm is ſpit out of the mouth from the palat or Elie deſcendeth by the noſe.” The 
6 party ic omjech awiy yary niuniſe#ly, and ome- 
times tulxed alſo with a more craſſe excrement : now it neth the tongue and the mouth«o 
make the ſpeech. freer, and to help maftication or chawing of the meat. Sometimes it is tranſpor- 
ted to the hole face, but eſpecially to the cheeks, to the temples and the ears; which may 
proved'dy wourds inflifted upon boſe places . which though they ſerm to be healed, dee 

yet notwi Randing for two. or : — moneths together every day yeeld a great quantity of pure Wounds of the 
and wateriſh humour, iſſuing by the hole that is left in the wound, which no art is able to conſo- face are moiſt: 
lidate or make up, which obſer vation we confeſſe we have from that notable Anatomiſt and Chirurgion W., 
Aquapendens. „er | ; we g 

That moiſture which is tranſmitted to the muſcles is the maiter of tears, to wit, that whay The matter of} 
which together with the bloud is tranſported unto the brain to be te as ae, The vehicle of the thaxears; -. 
zourifoment ,' that by the help thereof the bloud might be able to paſſe through the ſmall veſſels The great ca 
which are diſſ the ſubſtañte of ' the brain, which whay being nor fit for nou- pacity of Ee 
riſkment, in che nouriſhing of the brain ib percolated through his thinne ſubſtance „as the whay ob of the * 
is ſeparated from the milk. This mqiſture is gathered together in the bony orbe of che eye, which * 
is indeed of ſo gtrat capacity that the fourth part thereof is not filled by the muſcles and nerves of 
the eye. It remaineth t re after the manner of other excrements a convenient time in that Cavi- 
tle, and is ſucked or drunk up partly by the far, art ov. how glandales which are of a rare and ſpon- 
gie ſubſtance,” The reaſon why- Nature detained theſe excrements in the orbe of the eye was to The inconve- 
moiſten the muſcles, which becauſe of theit continuall motion were not only in danger to be _— of rhe 
Overheated but alſo to be exiccated 1 unleſſe they had been moiſtened and re- 1 de- 
ſrigerated by this matter of tears which f in a manner about the fat. and Muſcles : 
of the eye. And this uſe hath ti moiſture if it he nioderate;for if ir be immoderate and detained in the eye, 
it hindreth the motion of th. muſcles:wherefore Nature being herein very —.— and wife hath tramed 
and prepared two-waies for tlie expurgation thereof. One che corners of the eyes, another by perfora- 
ions into the bones of the Noſe eee F'or if the tears ſnould perpetually drop out at oy 
& : | . | m 2 © ey 


=: — 
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Of ibe Eye and parts beef 


Table 13 Fi If. 1 
ther with the eye · lit, end the hairs thereof. 

Fig. 2, ſhewing the eye - lid having the in taken ami. 

Fig. 3, and 4, exbibiteth the muſcles of the eye-lids. 

Fig, 5, ſbeweth the eye=lids [eparated and inverted. 


Fig. 6, and , ſheweth the fig. of the whole eye with his muſcles drawn out 
K the Skul and freed — the 1 b 


ric. Th forefide of the globe of the 
TABULA. I. 


es, they would have deformed the face, as weperceive by thoſe who are troubled with the diſeaſe 
— Fiſtula lachrymalis or the e dropping Fiſtule. 


35 


| : 2, the orbicular or round muſcle of che eye-lid | 


1725 


— 


1. ſbeweth the whole eye, not at all diſſeclad, bis bones,toge® 5 1, The forehead bone. 


2, the bone of the r Jaw. 
ee 
4 NN td. 

I eye | 
F 12. ele eye.-Iid. 
44 L, the Tarſus or little griffle wherein the ks 


| 210 1, the hairs ofche ey e- lid. 


c 1 5, tie greaer Genus or corner of the eye. 

d 1,6, the Canthus or corner of the eye. 

e 13536,7; fry membrane called A eln in 
vin en 


int ertexed or w 
calle Tris. 
Hownelle of the upper end in we; 7 
* eye. 
b 1,2, cheun in the lower eye-lid, 
m 1 47,0 bor the greater angle or corny 


nerve 


mex at p, and the thick at q, which 
W _ 1 ts 


A e de of Ike feb th the tithe r corner, 
che Carrifages or griſtles of the eye . 


without the skin. 
Ia, the hornie coat containing the Raln- bow and 
the apple of the eye. 5 
They CEO muſcle of the 
is deſcribed 


ard which Peſalin divided into i 
this place 7+ſalig ſer the ſetoh 

— pron pho 

1 part of the 6 

TR gory vero | + ofthe gia 

P 6, che interior port ion of the 3 Wem 

e rp reins E 

a part 
X 5, che concourſeor meging ofche optic nerves 


S. 6, the moving nerye of the eye 
7, the fat betwoeal rh ddicles 


, a partofthecoat called W 


under the eye-lids. X 6, Membranes going from the Skul-skin to * erkarlus or griftle of the\eye-ids, ah 25 che n 
ſcles of the ye on the one fide. 


times with wayling 
midft with a ſobbing 
ted: and thus is this matter of the tears moved by 


2. 1 BY dilatation they are drawn out ſometimes by heat,often 
57 
tears to ſuccour ie which alſo in the confi i — 7p a ſharp Agueds by dilution 


Hippecraves, ates in his Book de videndi acie, the E 


— out the matter of the tears. 


viſas, = Andin fack an Ague faich Hi 
Me tears ſo a . 
the proſuſion 9 we may foe wel 


quapendens is of opinion that 


wg forat 1h 22 of the face and of the 
and mourning, ſometimes without; 


— — Rare pry wr. 


—— Lame, yea ſorhetimes quite intcregp- | 


langheerfomecimes by che Sun, for fic for faith 


ates in his firſt Book Epidemins if other lignes be not mortall 

1 mote Thee chaſ FEES, 
out of Anſtotle in the 13 Probleme of che ſiſt - 
Nazure purgeth the tears 3 


faculty giren 


en v0. d 


oo 


PI Far r 


Gabe cee. Belt | 


„ 
for * only Nature is unburdned but als the eyes are mae 
' from the curtraction of cold and heat, — 
But not to. contend deep i it may — 2 be objected thatwe * ſee at once ſo Objeiion: | 
great a quantity of tears as cannot be imagined could be contained in the orbe of the eye. anſiver, Solution. 
that this ſerous humour followes by conſequution, even as flegm doth fall out of the brain. And thus. 
much ſhall he ſufficient to have been ſpoken of Tears and the manner of their evacuation. 
At either angle of the eyes (as alſo Galen hath obſerv ed in the 11. Chapter of his tenth Book de uſu pars The glangiles 
tiam) are placed certain glandules or kernels, ſometimes two, ſometimes more; that with their rare and ot e 
laxe ſubſtance they might ſuck up that ſer cis excrement of the brain, by which the Out ward ſuperſicies 
1 8 eis moiſſned, and which (as we ſaid) ia the matter of the tears. And this yg wy thus gathered 
7 is at raden times e by the corners of the Eye and by t terminations of 
th cl of 


Fa Lapis in a bis Creation Guich, that tee is but one - Glandule i in each corner, which i is found in che Fall pus 
per pare of to rg = plows ca 22 of — two rr ei nd himſelf. 2 
theſe glandules e as es that e mig not in his motion at the hardnes Their ug 
2 I be onen anne Bc te beaſts it is otherwiſe ; which ĩt ſhall not be a- 1 
ee e Practitioners in Anatomy, who do often diſſect che 
eyes o 


more hep they do comęto the eyes of Men. 
In 32 re is anot e in the inner corner, callous and harder then that i in The ſame in 
4 * the membrane with Which chey wink, Which wen- an Oxe. 
he eye, very chin and like the horny coat, or ſomething of 
Je. which! , la ſpeaketh in the 12: Chaps, of his ſecond 
antary. motion to, the outward angle and covereth the 
auß the-root fefthis callous glandule chere cleaveth a ſtrong A membrane 
he Skit nee e aogle,thar glandulous body: in theeye of 
how, and, when che skin is, gemitted, re turn back and draw an Ox, 
ne is dran to ate angle by a double cord, the 
wh Ines ll ae a; and 1 
vhick * accountcth to he a part of that mu 
Lud thor ene che party: ofthe orbe: af the 
dll Ban 9320 2 — 18 *. 
CEL) ni 1507-48 = N A r 7128 be 511 N 
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vom Sex ichen 1 ber 
ane 3 1 
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e to grow. And 


5 * 3 705 e \& | oh them * 12117 * 29901 2 24 "1795! 2563) 1 5 4 1 ; * Fw") 3 
2 o 4 4 1 1918 'S | * men men (faith How they are 
_— Ty | * cipin moved, 
; JL 3 2 Auer 0 the : . 
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14 7 ti eeye-b owes with Ita e th 


gre ee led hi a rhicular male nh Fats 
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Of the Hyebrowmet andthe Eye-lides © Bo ork 


—ͤ—6—— — — - 


. Animalium faith ; chat as well theſe as the hairs of the eye-lids were created for defence. 

ws are as a penthouſe to caſt offthe humours that fall from above: yea ſaith Galen in the x4. 
his 11. book de u/xpert. they arefike a wall of defence which recelveth che firſt brunt of the | 
ny thing that would offend the eyes: which uſe alſo Cicero makerh mention ofin his ſecond 
Deorum. 


Of the eye- 42 not ſufficient that the eyes ſhould be walled about with bones, and as it were incladed or 
lids, bony dent, and defended by the eye-browes from thoſe things which ſhould fall from the ITE 
cauſe ic forepart was expoſed unto many dangers. For being by nature made ſoft and | 
more facile and eafie reception ofthe ſpecies or formes ———— ide Re hn ee 12 75 
needs by divers wayes be in danger of offence. Wherefore Nature hath 
What cre ligaments and lids, wherewith as with leaf-dores not 4 — — whole 
tures want eye ſhut up, and thence it is that thoſe creatures the out ward ofwhoſe eyes is' notably 8 "us 
lids. CO obſerved in his book de inſtrumente olfs?7we, have no cye-lids at all, becauſe their cies were not ſo 
ect to danger. An 
The names of , Theſe leaf -gates of che eyes are called by the Greciang cose N v8 A paphe, that is, ohms 
the eye-lids, the 8 . Thence alſo they are notunſitly called by a Poet 544arinwone, that's, The leaves of the Fr. C 
them Palpebrs, either becauſe in their ſudden and — Pl ey doe port bag e 
— or elſe becauſe they are often ſubjett to à tremb N cals We d, Fiſts 
Cilia. 
The eye-lids aretwo In each ops, orc eve throng rnb ED ESTs 


for in both the corners they are manifeſtly continu { tab. x, & 
more movable then the lower, which by ſome is io brownies + 


the motion of thecheeks,as Archagelu conertveth · So Galen ſetmech to ſuy 
tenth Book de wy p ert ium, but more plainly in che 10. da ae in dis Hee Book 
whom alſo conſenteth, and Lenremi a yeeldeth a faith be, what =- 
1 i be movable — the motionof downward 
bottome, and by the motion thereof we the eyeaguin bf opened Pan, 
that the lower eye · lid is moved 2 — . — eee — 
pinion that the lower lid 1s moved by a M — kv inipeton befar more weak and leſſe 
ö For if both the eye lid: were made for the uſeofthe eyes, theti was it 
ry chat either the upper ſhould move downward, or the lower upward, or the one meet the other. 
The lower lid we find Dikeb that in the lower lid there is a ſemicireulay Muſcle as well as in the and in a 
hem gy creature ive Koe mark theeye wd we ſha! perceive the lower Hate move though not ſo mf = s the 
— — 3 obſerved in the 13. Chapter of his ſecond Boo Pe Partibu Animal. the loner 
eye- lid is only 
Neither could ſo ſodain ick motions come from the u lid al decar 
downward would have er tline then was fit for fo difperct,and herefore th 
D eie 1 
o be let down much furtiier 


Weir Ys | 12535 8 


lid why lee, eie 


e would 
thered cher in Walch Wowi ould bayetrardly been gotten out. Wherefore it 
ſhould be . 
We * reſolve To Te Sg our 22 boch lids are moved, the 
er But becauſe the lower is by much che e 
is hi obſewn dener worlom of 'the upper Nene evident ene 108 


Whereof the 
eyelids are 


Wherefore is partly | 
* = EE: 
they are t "We 

a eg g. | 


the par of he ey If tndbeco had dente monkd no if tee wel 
could the contraxy if rey hadbeey nd 22 5 5 ud now 12 2 
The reaſon ot therefore ſit that b | 


their compoſi. got 
tions { 
'T he thinneſſe 

of their ain 

and mem- 


branes. arbicularMuſcle — to he Membrane 
1 Galen faith of i in the ninth SEE fu 


EEE ber gen is kappenich fte Prepyer or ee 


——— 


493 


gh of lids,as allo into their doth make in the uppes and lower Fl 
e DI certain — 4 

5 a Sr pen call wee we caletl os 2 the —— cu this 
eee L up and c duplication before ipoken part of = 
brane hand as it were ivideth the inner ſuperſicies of both the lids. — 


exterior of the eye aboye the tendons of the wulcles as far as to the Jrisgand produceth that coat 
Tee en eee 51 f8-7.V V} which lovingly joineth the 
unto 


Now thechianeſſe and the lighpelſe vedeſſary rofunther ſupiſthaſſe amt ſodain- t1qceafon 8 
. l 12 75 — the could neither have been inoved ſd ther — 


— — of che to meet with whiat- of the lids, 
to —— impediments of che ſight. It is no wonder therefore 
very anke ind 2 ſo he — be more nimble and 
— move at our pleafure. 
The motions of ho 7 upward and 
both together which.is circulangwherein both the — 
ard 


— —— of — ee ber- 


ter to teach a lye then to their own ignorance. 
| eu do rr oontrained: this dee twdrios bs for The motion 
it baply any e unto them, as too ſtrong double or of 


a. That motion wee two kinds. 


+ hi m Sick colds the deteimeric ofchie fight: 1 
from — ot it felt when noed doch re- fends the eye. 
in and i ift u. Ne chem a- 


J$'1\; , 
— es propane the Eye-lide + butt The muſcles 
the number af theſe mic lee, for Gu- of the <yc-lids, 
cht otbicular 


ewo muſcles 
— 'Netterdoroderiagr 


— CRE wed Archangel, 
OE . the 


"yi ice glorned egg krete ger 4] of of 
= urn hci oh f — a = 


8 x 
other muſcles chat move che eye: 


eis opened. 
2 tab. 6 f 12 E. — e or . — is ale is alle oh. 2 — 
Wee | Tiber die Fan Fefe and ve 


. 
o 


404 
"hc... Al 


Fauhine de- 
ſcription of 
them. 


fleſhy —— ſo ſtandeth h half round in either lid. It ariſcch with a ahr 5 — ig at 

the Noſe in the great and inward angle of the lower lid where the common ſuture is 

the eee thence it proceedeth all along the latitude or breadth of the lower aid veg is 7 

ly inlarged and returned to the outward angle toward the upper part of the Orb, and paſſi ae 
the — lid is inſerted with a ſharp determination into the upper ſide of the inner eg e 18 
an exact circle compaſſing the outward: circumference of both the lids; yet Falſqius in his inſtifution 
excepteth the inner part at the great angle, from which it is probiblced that it might | hot beaſtogecher cr 
cu 

The uſe of the The uſe of this orbicular muſcle i is that bein drawn toward his originall, it micht at one and the aue 

orbicular muſ- time move the upper eye-lid dene and lower upward, and 2 — and bind them boch to- 

cle. "_ And that this is ſo it appeareth as well by the conti of the / ihres in the" 

angle, as alſo by the motion of the ſame angle eſpecially it iche a little more 9 a9 we 
needs wink — — thin withall, for then it is perceived — uf Bren both by bythe 5 an by. 
| y drawn togerher and madero touch one another 

ward and f —f downward. | en 


we muſt 
touch For 


| Irene drawiop- 
Honh hint This muſcle in reſpeſt of his fibres whicharecontinuall;is moſt teal W but in reſpett of the 


to be double. — lids may be called two ſemicircular — eee e cach of them a bar circke 
| ut being joined they make the circle perfeR. 
| This — | knew, — e, of bi 10. Book de: 97 at. ET PRE the Habilola 
of theeye-lidsare accompliſhed thereby. Hedividerhitalſo into tw, one ſeated/at: the = 
- gle — toward the noſe; the other ( ſuith 19 ata the] angle anddrawethto 
temples imm 

xy ARES in the traction of thee firſt the lid is reſi; in the T Ae . 

but becauſe the fibres of this muſcle are . — wan yr lore no 
a0 


Nov in the lower lid al it alſo be moved Jdowitward; yet 
which bath right motion, but only this forenamed orbiculgr — — it ind 
rather toward the inner GI 


ch | 
T he concluſi- We determine chereforeand — hs Socken of the enen 1 A 


| ä one right, which bling in lid eleveteth it, the other orbiculät ;o 


of the eie-lids, When ĩt is ſtretched doth at the fame time draw the lower ms he 1127 a downwaT 
when F e otbicufar mblc 
the eye · brows of which we made mention defore)is dra lire when we wodk op 
the gye more ly the maſcles of the forthead doe much ITY 
He that would e theſe nice . — a very keen and ſmal dale ghet 


with he muſt ſe the skin, in the mean time care that he doe nar cut the fibres of the Mat +. 
ſpecially in the angles;then ſhall he ſeparatenhe muſcle below at the Tarſuror brim'of rhe” lid, and 1 
in the bottom of the Eye · bro w. = wi); 
; Colunbus and Archamgelus add a third Maſclewhich «h * —— e 
the maldl lifting up the Eye-lid,which third mulſcle is aſſiſtant 


98 


to lift a heavy upward then to dra ie downward. Hare a a ied 
—— ine pron muſcis of the ER rr. 


We ſaid — the ſubſtance ofthe Eye-lids ws cartilagi 

ofthe e their extremities ar hrims into which ceraimſcmi-circutarcartil; 

ated Tae moqn, pound, mall and ſoftare inferred berwir che akin and che 
lid. Theſe the Grecians call 5#p#3ybut Pliny and the 
Books de b idendi acie calleth — —__ rd. 225 Ws 

Their uſes. ©. ir uſe befidethat vvhich ve remembred before, is to 

t — — them di 

- weipkled: in 8 t 


2 
4 
Y 
15 


— Mie — ery} hae fl 1 
—— Lol his 10. Book de uſu peni um, maketh this the iſttpnt᷑ u 
e 1 final boles which nord chſtanding 
rng den SET (1. Jet Aung ien ap 5 n 
Tube bairsotf "The hairnofche lids ft 1b b ane eee x Ariffatie. 
Tear e vin calc he Paper eee . os cr Keen © 
er names. themCiliequdetulocelent, beeduſe they hide 
hairs of the eye;brovves and diſpoſed in an 
Proportion. an equall :. for aich gal in his 2 
dre ale =_— 
os i omerblag TS " Againe 


CHAP:3; Pfthe Eyeobrows ond the Eye-lids, 405 
Again, it they be clficker or groſſer, they are no more a wall or defence to the eye, hut a priſon wherein 
che apple of 2 is hid and obſcured, which of all the Inſtruments of our ſenſes hath leaſt need of ſuch FOE 
an obilacle, and theretore ſaith Galen in the place bef6re quoted;our wiſe Creator hath laid upon them a 82 — 
law of neceſſity to Keep continually an equall magnitude, becauſe he ſaw it was moſt fit ſo to befor the 
ule of that member tor which they were ordained... , 8 | 
But whereas (and this is Galens obſervation in the 7. Chapter of his 1Þ. Book de uſu partium) it was moſt The manner 
convenient that the hairs of the . couch or fall upon ane another, becauſe they were made of their pot 
to receive that which fell from the Head before it could come unto the eye: theſe hairs of the eye-lids ha- tion. 
d THE whey made to ſtand ſtraight, herauſe they ſhould better Nader duſt, flies or any ſuch things 
from falli to the eyes. e | 
Again, Rand not ſtraight upward to the browes nor direfily downward to the cheeks, neither 
doe they bend inward to the eye; for if ou had flood firaight upward, their uſe had been forfeited ,,1.c.c.. 
for which they were created, and if they had ſtood directly downward or been bent inward,they would thereof. 
have been a great hinderance tothe fight by breaking the continuity of che viſible objects. Notwithſtand- 
ing as the hairs of the upper lid are bent a little upward, ſo are thoſe of the neatber lid curyed downward, 
fox f they had ſtood ſtraight out they would have tat a ſhadow upon the eyes and hindered our looking 
upw 


In like manner there is a convenient and as it were meaſuieſ diſſance hetwixt hair and hair : for if they Theit 

had been ſer one far from another man might hay faln between them which now are interce ned, 

and it they had touched one another they would have caſt too dul 4 ſhadowbeſore the Sght. A] w ich the 

wiſdom and providence of our great Creator hath by this excellent order and poſition avoided. Theſe 

though crit een ede. Fee, Hiferi dimen la copeie tha the ule of P, 
'uſtolze inthe 11. Chap. of his 3. « de Hiftoria Animaliu -A CORMCEK. t ute ot Venus, 

eſpecially it Ir be frequent will make themfall. 


Neither doe theſe hairs ſerve only for ornament as ſome hajeconceived, but alſo to direct tlie viſible 


diſtance; 


ſpirits and the beam wal ſhoottorth from che inner parts of the eye, for if they be faln away or retor- ? 
tedha man can neither ſee ſo dinectiy 2 MY ; : 
Again, their often twink ling recteates 


| the fight,and breaketh alſo ſomewhat the brighcneſſe of the oh- 
age auen degree and eee would fall into the eye, being placed as a Net to 
I —— ugular veins ; ahd Arteries fromthe ſpore or fleepy arteries, Their veſce. 
He ave veins fi ular yei s fromthe ſoporery or art ir veſſels, 

Nerves alis from the — all which reflelacdoe lead unto — heat and 

The particle which bangerh over theupper Eye lid i-. lsa A Refs the Epheſien calleth in., The bladders 
chat is, the hollow: ah ny virepelt paves greet eee een. a =. 
bo (eb 1ofp-199:h] Andublouderh to fwd fe the Dropditht Green ; alovig Fluxotthe Hamor- OE = 
rhoides and of the courſes, ſometime alfo when che eyes begin! to be bleaved. / 2 3 

It xemaipethinow that we add a word ox to concerningthe uſe of t Although Ariftetle in The uſe of the 
the 13. | mali inn, ack 0 ye-lids, but on ye: lies. 


Mem- ene 
EY The firit uſe; | 
7 


Iſo by reaſon of 
compalſſtd, that 


take the better reſt; and hence it is that in thoſe creatures which want Fye-lids; 
Crabs, and ſuch like inſetiÞe,naturt hach provided certain cavities ,whereinco in the 
into certain receive their whole Eys arid ſhoot them out again when 
bath aneſpeciall care of this, that every ſetiſe ſhonld be kept fit to perform his 


dhence we may imagine the unnatural and cruell puniſhment which the Certheginians infliged upon 
M. Atilius Regului, whom in the firſt Punick War they had at una ware furprized, who being by them bent 
to Rome(after be had before taken his Oath to return) did in the Senate houſe diffwade tra 
nge of captiyes,wherefore when he returned they cut off bis Eye-lids, and ſet him in rhe Sun unti 
the br ofthe object overcame not only the ſpirits of his Eyes, but alſo of his Ilte, © © 6h 
Athud uſe of the Eye- lids is to.recreatethe at one time too great number of ſpirits ſnouid be The third uſe, 
cxhauſted;for if the Eyes ſhould be ſo long open as we are awake, they would be wearied,and many things 
falling upon their coats would offend them Agai benot quite ſfut up, they direct on t, if we 
defire to take a true aim at any thing which Ia e off, 
Fingfly they ſerve to Papers" __ eyes from the incurſion of outward 
better ſometimes not to ſee at all;then by offering to ſee, ſafer our Eyes to be 
cerning the cixcumſtances of 1 we proceed — felf. 


: 


injure | beeauſe it is much 


And thus much con 


CHAP; 


406 of the Eye-brows and the Eye-lids; Booz 


CHAP. IIII. Of the Fat and Muſcles of the Dei. | 1595 2 
The parts I. HE parts whereof the Eye confiſteth, are five, Fat | Ma (cles, Veſſels, Coats aud humors. The 
where of the Pat which Anatomiſts doe ſome of them call #d#ps,” ſome of them Pinguedo, is very plentifull 
Eyc * | 1 1 about the Eyes [tab. l ifig. 6, I] eſpecially it is found in thoſe” ipaces which are ixt the 
464: T6 TERA Muſcles and the Nerves. It is alſo more plentiſull at the upper Mulcleybecanfe that is greater 


a what places and ordained for more frequent and ſtrong motions. In like manner towa the lower tide of 
of che Eye the the Orb there is plenty of fat, which like a pillow is laid under the Eyes, that with their waight they ſhould 
far is found. not preſſe themſelves upon the bones. Again,betwixt the Muicles and the globe of the e there is abous· 

dant fat, that when the Muſcles work the Eye ſnould not ſiiffer compreſſion Finally, th is alſo fat found 
neer the Veins and Arteries, whereby the veſſels are ſmeared over arid their diſtention prevented in the mo- 
tion of the Eyes: ̃ | Bee 5 Eg 
The uſcs of the - The uſe of the Fat, in as as much as it is warm, ĩs to heat the Eye which by nature 1s wateriſh and cold, 
fat. and beſide to defend it from the coldneſſe of the outward air. And that is the reaſon why we never feel any 
manifeſt coldneſſe or ſtiffeneſſe in our Eyes. Again, the humidity of the fat doth moiſterr the Muſcles; that 
they become not exiccated or dried up in their often motions. The ſoſtneſſe of the fat keepeth the Eyes from 
being offended by the bones about them. The unctuoſity or oily fatneſſe maketh their motion [wit and fa- 
cile, and beſide, when the Maſcles are ſomewhat dried; becauſe of their motion and as it were conſumed, it 
attordeth Aliment unto them. JQ# 3 | | nnn I Free) nu 
Why the mu- The Muſcles of the Eyes, aluhough they belong to another place,namely to the Book of the Muſcles, yet 
cles of the Eye becauſe we are deſirous to abſolve the Hiſtory of the Senſes in this preſent Book, we will take liberty to 
are deſcribed vary ſomething from our ſcope and ſet down as perfect a deſcription of them here as we can. And that was 
in this place. the reaſon why before we were ſo large in deſcribing the Muſcles of the Eye-brows and Eye-lids,concern- 
ing all which we will ſpare our labour and yours when we come to the Hiſtory of the Mulcles. Becauſe 
therefore our Eyes were given us as ſpies and ſcout- watches chat we might purſue — profitable ande. 
ſchew that that is hurtfull, Nature made not the Eyes immoveable, for then they ſnhould ave diſeerned on- 
ly chat which is oppoſite unto them, for ſo ſaith Ari ſtatle in his ſecond Book de partibus Animalium, and 
We ſcebya the 10. Chap. Cernimus per dire um, chat ĩs, we ſee by a ſtraight line; not in eygry poſition ſaich Galen in 
right line. the 8. Chap. of his 10. Book de uſu partizm, becauſe oblique, fide, back ward, higher and lower Objetts doc 
not fall in with the Ball of the Eye. Nature therefore hath fo diſpoſed the Eyes that they move and return 
themſelves on every fide ar their pleaſure. -But Galen addeth in the place before quoted, that not only the 
Eyes are moved bur alſo the N ms and the Head are made moveable tor the behoot of the Eyes, becauſe there 
are fix poſitions of place unto all which the Eye ought to move; that is to ſay, upward, downward, 
.. forward, back ward, on the right and on the left. 7 
It was therefore of neceſſity that the Eys ſhould have other helps beſide their own motion, for the eys are 
not moved forward and backward, partly becauſe there was no abſolute neceſſity, and rtly becauſe it was 
impoſlible ; it was not neceſſary they ſhould move forward ſaith Aquapendens, becauſet Eye doth not at- 
tam unto the light but the light unto the Eye, which in a moment enlightneth an infinite tpace even unto 
the Eye, yea inſinuateth it ſelt thereinto. ff 7 | 
But the wile Creator hath made amends for the defect of this motion of the Eyes by the help of the 
| motion of the Head, which out of hand converteth it ſelf to iſee thoſe things which the Eye could not by 
As al 1 the mo- his proper motion perceive. Moreover that we might ſee whatſoever is behind our back (whiclf could not 
abe 8 be done only by the circumyolutiohs of the Head) Nature hath ſo provided that the thighes can carry the 
* body round. In like manner the motion of the Eye upward is ate by the backward motion of the head 
and of the whole ſpine,which they have experience of that ſtrive to take view of the pinnacle of a high 
Steeple : ſo alſo the motion of the Eye downward is furthered by that motion of the headand of the neck 
. | __ which is forward, | | 
* Secing therefore it was neceſſary that the Eyes fhould be moved with voluntary motion; and all volun- 
— tary motion is made by muſcles, therefore our wiſe Creator hath given unto them divers muſcles whereby 
: their motions are very ſodain and expedite. Hence it is that Ariſtotle in the eight Probleme of the ſeventh 
Section calleth the Eye The moſt noble part of the boch: yet ſaith he, the left Eye is more nimble then che 2 75 
Now whereas the motions of a mans Eye are fix according to Galen in the third Chap: of his firſt Book d: 
motu muſculorumgit fol loweth neceſſarily that the Eye muſt have fix muſcles; but Galen, Veſalius and the reſt 
of the Anatomiſts as Columbus ſaith, being accuſtomed only to deſcribe the Eyes of Beaſts have added a 
ſeventh muſcle, and thoſe fix alſo. which they have deſcribed they have miſplaced. - But we are to deſcribe. 
the muſcles of the Eye of a man, that ſeventh which belongeth to beaſts is divided into two, into three, and 
ſometimes into four. 7 55 ns 1 | 
NY x. In men therefore as we have ſaid there are ix muſctes according unto the fix motions of a mans Eye; 
„ four of which motions are Right, that is to ſay up ward, downward,to the right hand and to the left ; the 
Eychath, two motions remaining are oblique, to which belong two oblique muſcles whoſe uſe is to rowle the Eye a- 
bout. Notwithſtanding one of theſe is exactly obligue the other partly riębt, partly oblique, All theſe mulcles 
are ſeated on the backſide of the Eye within the cavity of the Skull, whither they aecompany the optick 
The fgure of nerve, and ſo remaining in their poſition the Eye and che: together doe make a Pyramidall or tarbinated 
the Eye. fte e. tab. 1 fig · 6, 7.] Among theſe muſcles the hickie: wad more corpulent are the Right which have 
105 1 the {ame ſtructure, originall and inſertion, and doe paſſe ftraight all along the length of the Eye; the 
oblique muſcles are leſſe fleſhy,yer very like one another: e 2 BR 
* All theſe muſcles of the Eye are ſmall that they might he ſooner moved; but that which helpetk moft 
ray es are thevolubility of their motion isthe round ſigura which is the ninibleſt of all others, as we may perceive by 
: the roundneſſe of the heavens, The 


CHAP. Ofthe Fat and Muſtles of the Eye; | 497 
"The Eye theretore being round as are alſo the muſcles thereof, is even in a moment conveyed over the Why round; 
whole heaven, andi the head it ſrlf is therefore: moved very ſodainly and ſwiftly, becauſe it toucheth upon 

the bane whereon it reſteth with a narrow point. * 


. 


Table 1. Figure 1. ſheweth many Muſcles of the Eye intheir ownſeat: 15 
Figure 2. ſheet the Eye rowled upward whereby bis muſcles may be perceived. 

Figure 3- and 4. ſbeweth the Muſcles of the Eye, ſeparated before and behind with their Nerves. 

Figure 5. Ts the Eye of an Oxe,wisb bis muſcles ſevered as Veſalius doth ſpew it. 


TABULA. II. 


A, The Eye-lid- | | 
» the Tarſus or griſtle where the haices 
grow, - TTY, 
C, the wuſcle liking up the Eye- lid. 
D, 1, 3, 4 the right upper muſcle of the eye 
in 3. and 4,with the nerve. 
E, z, A, the right lower muſcle of the eye 
in 3. and 4. with the nerve. 
F152, 3.4, therightcxternall muſcle of 
the Eye. i ; 
G 1, 4, 3, 4, the right internall muſcle of 
eee. 
H 1, 2, 3, 4m the oblique ſuperior muſcle or 
the pully, whoſe tendon is marked with 
a and the pulley with b, 
2, 3, A, che oblique inferior muſcle of the 


eye. 

K 1 3, the optick nerve. 

41, 2, the tendon of the oblique ſuperior 
muſcle. 

' + 51, z; the ſaid pulley, a fmall griſtle where 
through the tendon doe paſſe, and in 
the 3. and 4. pulled from the bone. 

ccccce 3, 4, the moving nerves of the eyes. 

aß , the ſecond muſcle of the Eye-lid ly- 
ing in tlie cavity of the Eye, whoſe 
broad + tendon 4 is anſerted into the 


Eye-lid. 

» $,ttichairs of the Eye. browWs. 

7 455 two right muſcles leading the Eye 
upward and downward. 

4 " 5,0wo right muſtles moving unto the 
right and left fide. 

| | | B 1,5, two oblique muſcles lightly turn- 

es 0089 1 c ing the Eye. 

the ſeventh muſcle which may be divided into more. A5, the optick nerve. 


The four Right muſcles meeting and touching one another toward the root of che nerve optick, doe The right 
ariſe with a webe from the lower part of the 'bony orbe which is made the wedge- bone, muſcles. 
hard by the x et whe which the nerve of fight or the optick nerve doth iſſue. I Know well that Ve- 


{dix is of opinion that they ariſe out of divers parts and into divers parts are inſerted Again, for their 
matter he conceiveth they ariſe from a- commixture of zhe Dura mater which compaſſeth the optick 
nerve and a nerve of the ſecond conjugation. Platerus thinks that they ariſe from the membrane which 
the orb of the Eye, and that membrane which inveſteth the oprick nerve. Aquapendens imagin- Divers opinl- 
eth they proceed from the Pericranium or Skull-skin, Laurentius diſputeth about their originall on this ons about _ 
maner; They err,faith which think the muſcles of the Eye doth ariſe from the inner chick membrane beit original. 
which compaſſeth the optick nerve. for this is altogether againſt ſenſe; they could not, ſaith he, ariſe from 
a membrane nor they ought not. They ought not, becauſt a membrane of an exquiſice ſenſe compaſſeth 
the nerve, which nerve the muſtles in their motions would compreſſe, and ſo the fight would be offended, 
They could not becauſe they are not eſtabliſhed upon a firm foundation. it remainethi therefore, (aith Lau- 
Pre ng bn muſt ariſe from theſmmoſt depth of the orb or cavity. But we reſt upon Baubines opinion 


their | td iy 450) | ES > 

Their whole bodies throughout their whole courſe are fleſhy,and their bellies bear out round as they Their inſer- 
come forward{Bart they determine a little above the middle of the Eye into a broad chin and membranous 0. 
tendon where with they compaſſe the whole Eye before, aud grow . very ſtrongly to the horny tunicle near 
unto the Iris or Rain- bow in the greater circle and theſe tendons joined together doe make that nameleſſe 
coat of Columbu g and white of the Eyeeee . mo 1, | : 

For weeonceivethat this whitenefſe is cauſed rather by the tendons of theſe muſcles then that ĩt proper- hte Bf 

lybelongeth to the coat which we call Adnata,And fo much (ball be ſufficient to have ſpoken in genrrall — 8 
of the muſcles of che Eye. Now we come to a more particular deſcription of them oneby one. Tue ty 2 


of the Fat and Muſcles of the Eye, | Boobs 


. — WF * t : lus.” and'Gebaalio in ds 
"arti- The firſt tab. 2, fig. 1,3, 4, D. fig. 5, 0] which is the third according to Fejalius,” and o in the 8. 
— Chap. en 10. bk * 2 * above; fleſhy it is and round, chicker al ſo chen che re 
tion of the e- and ſtronger then the ſecond, becauſe it lifteth the Eye upward toward the brow. For there is 
verall muſcles. ſtrangth required to litt a thing up, then to pull it down. The names of this inuſcle commonly fgiven by 
Authors are, At tol/ens and Superbus,the Lifter and the Proudmuſcle, | 1 8 
The ſecond which according to Galen and Veſalius is the fourth ¶ ta. 2, fig · 2, 350 E, ſig· 5. jis oppoſite unto 
the former and placed in the lower part; it draweth the Eye downward to the Cheeks, a t re ne 
not be io great as the former, becauie the Eye declineth eaſily with his own waight. It is called Deprimens 
and Humili, the Depreſſor and Humble Muſcle. 7; 
The third ſ tab. 2, fig · 1,2, 3,470. fig. j, C] according to Galen and Veſalius the firſt, is ſeated in the great an- 
gle and leadeth the Eye inward toward the Noſe, and is called Adducens and Bibitorius, we may well call ic 
the Gleeing Muſcle. a 857 LE 1 
The fourth ¶ rab. 2. fig. 1, 2,3, 4, F. fig.5,»] which according to Galen and Veſalius is the ſecond, is oppoſite 
to the third, ſeated on che outſide of the Eye which it draweth to the leſſer angle or to the temples, and is 
called Abdncens and Indignatorius, we may call it the Scu-Muſcleor the Mulcle of Diſdain, 
Their uſe. Ifall thefe four work together, the Eye is drawn inward, fixed,eftabliſhed and contained, which kinde 
of motion Phyſitians call Motus Toniciu, we in our language call it a Set or Wiſt-look. Archengelus is more 
diſtinct in the aſſignation of the motions of theſe Muſcles, for (faith he) when as at divers times they are 
moved with any pauſe betwixt their motion, then the Eye is moved toward the originall of chat. Muſcle 
which worketh. But when they are moved at divers times without any pauſe, that is, wi immediate ſuc- 
ceſſive mot ions, then they move the Eye round: but when they all move in the ſame moment, then do they 
ſer fix and eſtabliſh the Eye immoveable, wherein they are holpen by the fitt Muſcle, whether all fourdoe 
move apart or doe work together. | 2 
The fitt tab. a, E. 2,3, 4. 1, fg. 5. Rich is alſo according to Galen and Veſalius the fiſt but the fixt ac- 
cording to Fallopius, Platerus,and Laurentiuiz is ſeated in the oatfide at the depth of the cayity and ariſeth 
between the Eye and the Tendons of the ſecond and fourth Muſcles; which is the reaſon why ſome have 
thought that ic taketh his originall from the Eye and is again inſerted into the ſame. But the very place of 
his originall is at that clefc which appeareth like a ſuture or ſeam of that bone of the lower part of 
Orb which joineth the firſt bone of the jaw with the fourth. Sometimes it ariſeth with a ficſhy — 
ting in 


from a bony ſcarl. It is ſlender, round, ſnort and exactly oblique, and paſſeth vbliquely toward the ou 
angle as it were to embrace the Eye, and is implanted with a ſhort and round Tendon - 
to a thin and nervous termination neer unto, the Iris or Brain- bow but obliquely , by the 
inſertion of the fixt Muſcle , ſo that ſometimes the Tendons of them both, ſerve one and the 
ſamc. . , 

To recite here the contentions and challenges of Anatomiſts about this Muſcle would rather intangle 
our Readers minde then give him any great idtisfa&tion,eſpecially ſeeing thoſe learned men to whom fo 
nice diſquiſitions will not ſeem tedious, may repair tothoſe fountains trom whence we have drawn our 
by-ſtream,and therefore we paſſe on to the uſe which is by the contraction of his Fibres torow! the Eyjob- 
liquely downward to the outward angle. | 

His originall The fix ¶ tab. a, ſig. 1, 2, 3, 4, H. fig-5,4] which is the ſixt alſo according to Galen and Yeſalius, but the fiſt 
according to Fa/oprus,Platerus, and Laurentius, is ſeated on the infide and the upper part, yet under the right 
Muſcles, and is partly right, and partly oblique. It ariſcth from the ſame place with that Muſcle which 
— — = directly untotbe inner angle at the fide ofthe Optick Nerves paſſage, which is in the very 
epth of the Orb. WA. 

His end or ten- It endeth as well in man as in brute beaſts into a round, ſmall and long Tendon, ſ rab. a, fig · 1, 2, 4] al moſt 
don. at the utmoſt brim or edge of the inward angle. This tendon is reflected rough a {mall griſtle hollowed 
— like a Cane and ſituated in the greater angle, which Fall ius firſt of all men called Trochlea or the Pulley, 
Trochlegor and thence proceeding obliquely to the right angle ¶ tab. a, ft · a, b. but in the third and ſgurth figure it is ſive 
alley. from the bone] toward the upper part of the Eye, it is inſerted between the firſt and thefifch Muſcles wich an 
Hisinferdon, _ line,all which time the foreſaid — 2 is compaſſed about with a certain ligament as it were with 

a ſheath. | | 


This Muſcle beingdrawn inward toward bis originall with his Tendon he turneth the Eye in a. circu- 


lar motion to the inward angle. Theſe two turning Muſcles the one mans the other, lower are called 


Circulares & Anatorii, the rowling or glauncing Muſcles, ſome alſo call the fixt Muſculum Trochlee, or the 

Mu ſcle ot the Pulley. | rig bf foe? bbs * 
Tze . belong- The ſeventh Maicle which is for the moſt part found in brute beaſts excepting the Ape and Fiſhes, is 

ing to a beaſt, placed tab. 2, fig. 5 under the former ſix and hath of itſelf that which the former ſix doe 

make. It is hort and compaſſeth round about the Optick nerve, ( tab. a; 5] yet is there ſome tat be- 
tween them. Proceeding forward it is dilated and embraceth the hole globe ot the Eye even to the root. 
It maketh alſo a c rele like as the four firſt did at the Rainhow make a circle with their chords or Tendons: 
at his inſertion, which is into the hard Tunicle of the D may be divided into three 
or four; ſo as Galen in the fourth Chap. of his ſift Book de diſſettione Muſculorum maketh a dgubt whether 

it be one Muicle, or double or treble. ? ; of, | ns dog fog 1 
The u. e of this Muſcle is to tye up and ſtren the Eyes of brute Beaſts hanging al wayes downward, 
_ that they ſhould not fall with their own — alſo incompaſſech the nerve Optick thereby making 
his paſſage, not 6nly ſtraight but alſo warranteth it from diſtention and from leaning againſt the bone in 
violent concuſſions or ſodain motions. Galen addeth in the book before named, that in that motion which 
we called Tunicall or the fixing of the Eye; it eſtabliſheth the ſame when vve vvould accurately diſcern any 

mall body: for he ſuppoſed this Muſcle alſo to be in nen. — 3 818 0 

But Nature or the God of Nature rather, did not ſe e it needſull for mankind, becauſe his . 


C sg. F theVeſehrof th bye. I 


is errected up to heaven, and if at any time he be conſtrained to look downward; ke hath all the four right 
Muſcles with their joint ſtrength to ſuſtain his Eye, becauſe their Fibres grow to the Membrane which 
compaſſeth the Orb. ; ; CS Fed 0-5 
Fa/opius addeth an eight Muſcle found in Oxen which draweth that griſtly Membrane which #riftotle in 
the 12. Chap. of his 2. Book de Hiſtoria Animalium, calleth the Skin of the angle, with which Membrane brute 
beaſts do blink when they fear leſt any thing ſhould fall into their Eyes: unleſs any man ſhall think this 
is a part of that Muſcle which draweth the Eye to the outward angle. 
To find out theſe Muſcles of the Eye,when the Brain is taken away 4 


ou muſt cut the Orb at each corner How to make 
even to the Optick nerve with a ſaw,having a great care leſt the Trochlea or pully which is in the inner diſſection beſt 
angle be offended. 


5 . to find out 

Next you muſt ſeparate the Pericranium from the bone, and bend the upper part of the Orb backward, heſe Muſcles. 
then take away the fat, and ſo ſhall you perceive the Muſcles of the Eye-lids, and of the Eyes themſelves 
together with their veſſels ; and if you would obſerve the proper and peculiar motion. of every muſcle, 
you muſt preſerve them in their proper poſitions and tie to every one ot them a thread not far from the 
1 N the thread and the draught thereof will deſeribe unto you the uſe of the Muſcles to 
which it is tyed. 8 

Vou may alſo take the Eye whole out of his Orb together with the Trochlea, which is in the inner an- 

le, and ſo demonſtrate what you pleaſe. And thus much ſhall be ſufficient to have ſpoken ot the Muſcles of 

Fe Eyes. Now we proceed unto their veſſels. 


CHAP. V. Of the Veſſels of the Eyes. 


Or the ſame reaſon for which we intreated preciſely of the Muſcles of the Eye in their Hiſtory, we 
will alſo handle their veſſels more diſtrictly in this place, and paſs them over more lightly inthe 
Book of Veſſels. 

The veſſels therefore which are ſent unto the Eye are Veins and Arteries, to which are added The vęſſels ate 
Nerves,at common Organs no leſs then the other. The Veins which are ſent unto the Eye proceed out of bere fully 
thejugular veins and lead bloud for their nouriſhment. —_— 

The Arteries ariſe from the Carotides or ſleepy Arteries, and are diſperſed through the muſcles to Anteries 
ſtrengrhen the inward heat, and to ſuſtain their life; through which Muſcles as alſothrough the fat they 
are accompanied with Nerves, and diſtributed through their Membranes, which is ſhewed in the third Table 
the ſecond and third figures at b. | | 

The Nerves are ot two ſorts,Optici e. Motorii,that is, ſeeing and moving;they proceed out of the marrow of Nerves, 


the brain yet remgining within the skull and making the ſpinall marrow. | 
The 8 35K. fig.53a. lab. 3 aeg which is called Viſerius or the Nerve Optick. 
of light, is on each fide one, and theſe are amongſt all the nerves of ſenſe the largeſt, che thickeſt, che ſofteſt, 
and Galen alſo faith the longeſt in the 3. Chap. of the 16. Book de uſu part, They are ofa rate texture com- 
alled wich both the Meninges ¶ tab. 3, fig · 2,4 b c] They are the greateſt and thickeſt of all the finews, that Why the 
oaboundant faculty might be tranſported to the Eye, that it might ſooner have ſenſe of the light, and be 2reaeſtand 
manifold — thickeſt, 
The are very ſoſt, ſaith Galen in the Chap. g. of his 7. Book deplecitis,that they might be ſooner affected 
becauſe they are Nerves of ſenſe and a rnd Pa very neceſſary, for all ſenſe is pertected by receiving and ſuf- 
frring,They are ſofter then any other,becauſe they are by the light alone, which they receive alſo y ſofter. 
very much broken. They are the longeſt of all the reſt, becauſe the way is long from their originall to the 
Ord of the Eye. Their texture is rare and thin, and therefore Heropbilus beleeved that they were perforated: —— of 
Gelen thereupon called them ms and mectus viſorias. For in the 3. Chap. of his 16. Book de uſu partium, bib. 
he tofeth out of Heropbilus, that they are in their infide perforated all along their paſſage, and that perto- | 
tation was the reaſon why they were made ſo large. | gun 4 | 
By theſe Galen thinketh not only that the faculty of ſeuſe is tranſported, but alſo the Animall ſpirits in 
which the faculty is eſtabliſned, that ſo their ſenſe might be more aboundant and ſtrong: whereas through 
her Nerves he conceiveth that the vertue or faculty only is carried as we may perceive in the 1a. Chap. of Where they 
"his 10. Book de iſu partium, and in the 5. Chap. of his Book de placitis, Theſe Optick nerves in their end — 
and in their origi i are diſtinct, but at the middle of their progreſs above the ſaddle or feat of the wedgs ***** . 
bone, before they fall out of the skull becoming a little broader, the right is united with the left, [tab. 2 1. 
lib. J, fig. 1, G G] ſo that they make the form of the Greek x· not by cleaving the one to the other, or by 
intercuſſation, or that one rideth over the other, but 1 abſolute union and confuſion of their 
marrows they are ſo joined that one cannot be ſeparated from the other, [tab.21, lib, 7, fig. 1,H] for it isa 


Ve rare thing in Anatomy to find them ſeparated, | | 

The uſe of this conjunction is, partly that the Pupil/a or fight of the Eye might look upon the ſame The ul of 
Plain leſt otherwiſe the viſible objetts ſhould appear double becauſe the Eyes are double; partly that the cir 001: 
Idea or forms of viſible things might be united and fo the faculty of fight be common to both ſides, becauſe 
= vilible ſpirit may: paſs from one Eye to another in a moment for the more certainty of the fight: And 
this is proved if we prels or inforce one Eye upward or downward, for then all things. appear double : 
Wherefore as it was convenient that the Eyes ſhould be parallels ; ſo alſo the nerves, which becauſe of tlie 
motion of the Eyes might decline from the right line, eſpecially ſeeing the muſcles doe comggs them 
: m cleave unto them: for when one muſcle only whether it he the upper or the lower is moped, tlie | 
— alſo is rowled to one fide. And therefore Nature hath worthily joined the Optick nerv es together, l 
N t even In ſuch motions the faculty might be wholly conveyed to either fide. ' And this appeareth to 

© true becauſe if you put . betwixt your Eyes along the length of your Noſe, ſo that you 

| oe | n cans 


Al of the Membranes of the Eye. BOOKS. 


cannot ſce the object you intend with both Eyes, you ſhall perceive that you ſee more obſcurely on either 

ſide, then if you Kok n the object with — oy ſhut up,for then the faculty which was before 

{ed unto both, is united into one. Adde alſo this t 77 t of the conjunction, that the ſoſt Nerves ha- 
ving a long way to goe, might thus be made ſtrong and eſtabliſhed, becauſe Nature could not ſuſtain theni 
wich any ties or knots of Membranes. Aſter their conjunction, they are inſtantiy disjoined, and each nerve 
iſſueth through his proper hole which is framed in the depth of vhe Orb out of the skull \teb. 2 e. 
above E] and ſo the right attaineth to the right, and the left unto the leſt Eye, and chere are implanted. 

In a man they are inſerted on the backfide into the center of che horny coat | ſee the third table fg. 2, 3, 4, 

8. ] becauſe only man can look directly forward. In brute beaſts as in Oxen and Horſes, whoſe Eyes art 
much tarther aſunder, they attain by a line notably oblique unto the compaſſe of the Eye and doe not de- 
termine in the Center. Hence it is that the Eyes of brute beaſts doe {ce che Earth on either ſides to direct 
their gate and to finde out their nouriſhment. Theſe Optick nerves when they are come unto the Eyes are 
dilated faith Galen in the 1. Chap. of his 10. Book de uſu partium and like a membrane each o them incom- 
paſſe the glaſſy humor; Galen alſo addeth in the ſame place that they are inſerted into the Cryſtalline 
humo | 


r. 
The uſe of the The uſe of theſe Optick nerves is to lead the viſible faculty from the brain, which in the Eyes is Ender. 
optick nerves. ed unto the viſible forms, here the Nerve is dilated into che Membranes of che Eye. For it this Nerve be 
Gun ſerena. obſtrufted as it is in that diſeaſe which the Arabians call Gutta ſerena the clear deop, the action of ſeeing in 
altogether taken away or intercepted. And ſo much concerning the Oprick Nerves. 

The nerves of Ihe Nerves of Motion are on either fide one, which ſendeth a ſmall circle to each Muſcle by which it 
— is moved [ table 2. figure 3,4,(heweth this | (as he may perceive who diligently ſhall ſeparate the Originall 
Whether they of the Mutcles from the Nerve) which alſo is ſpred abroadinto the Membranes, Theſe moving Nerves 
are continnalls in their originall are continuall, that is, the right is joined with the lett, whence it cometh to paſſe 
that when one Eye is moved the other alſo ſolloweththe fame motion: for they proceed jointly out of 

one point as it were in the torepart of the ſpinal Marrow, Go that the — 2 che {ame light, 

after the ſame manner and at the ſame time infinuateth ir ſelf into either Eye, that the ſenſe and diſcern» 
ing might be one and the fame; andthis mu mucktotheperieftion ot the ſenſe that one and the 

lame 22 t not double, which doub leſſe would happen i 

Demonſtrati- and the other downward at the ſame time. That this is traucyou may 
ons hereof, either . —— r then ail objects will appeac 
er. But it you move your Eye toward the ſide, becauſe you gens == 

will not ſeem double. Wherefore Galea in the 13 Chap. of his 20. de uſu portium urit eth chat che Dia: 

meters 3 viſible Cones muſt be placed in one and the ſame plain, left that which is one doe 

Hence it is, that in the palſy and convulſion of the Muſcles afthe Eye the patient often feech double gb- 

jects, hecaule the Eyes doe depart from the ſameplain. So alia when che Optigk nerves are either convelled 

or pelaxed thegwpilia or Sight not being in the fame line, all things appear deubic,yrhich ad for the fame 

cauſe happeneth oftentimes to men when they are drunk. | 3 a | 

The ſpiriu of From theſe Inſtruments Veins, Arterics and Nerves ate derived unto the Eye abi of Spirits 
ihe Eyes, Naturall, Vitall and Animall, which are properly called viſible ſpirixs: whariore according to the 
my ot the ſpirits centained in the Eyes cheis magnitude as alſo their ſplendor or briglnwefeis greater 
or leſſe. And hence iris that when men are near theirdeath their Eycs become line le, lapguid and obſcace, 
as allo choſe that doe too much follow venereall combars have their Eyes ſmall and cxrternnated, ſo alſo 
we {ee that in living men the Eyes are fall and curgid but when they are deadghcy become leſs es aljolax 
and rugous, for the preſence and abſence of the (pirits tnaketb a difference hett a living and 2 


dead Eye, | 
mms, A Again,accorling tothe divers difpoſtion of the ſpirits and of the Eyes from them; we are able by our 
none there licht to diſtinguif and judge of che ns of the mind. wich is a dear argument and; e- 
— ſpirits in ven liable to our ſenſe, that the body of a man is full of ſpirits, which thing Gien alſo in che 10. Bock de 
chem. uſu partium provethby an cling and demonftrative argument.” For (aich be) if upon che cloſing of one 
; Eye you doe attentively the pupilla or Sight'of the other, you ſhall perceive it in a very moment to 
een ee eee eee. 
Proper lla or the and 8 _ Finally, that are | | 
convinced, becauſethey ——ů Eng id or wen, ſometimes bright or fhining, 
Wick and apprehenſive. Rut left 2 n 3 
halt or evaporate they are kept ĩn and d by a chick gthight and fivang Membrane which is called the 
Horny coat. | | * 
CHAP. VI. Of the Membrane of the Eyes. 
The Eye com- JEST! 
pared to an | [DE 
Egge. an 


4 
che Eye hach Menibranes and humors. Mem- 
d in his poſitian and the humors by them 
— are x great furtheranc 


Concerning 


lebe better be con 


CHars, Of the Mem wane called Adnate, AT 


"Concerning the number ot the Membranes the authors are at great difference. Hippocrates i in his Book de The Mem- 
loca in Homine acknowledgeth but tliree, the uppermoſt thick, the middle moſt th inner, and the third thin- * of the 
veſt of all which containcth the humors; but in his Book de Cern. he laith they are many. The later Gre- Their 8 
cians reckon tour, Silvius five, Veſalius fix. Galen in the 7. Chap. of his 10, Book de uſu partium, ſeven ; 3 unto very diverſe 
whom Fuch ſiu and Agquapendens doe content. We will divide them into two kinds, ſome arecommon to the according to 
whole Eye, ſome proper to che humorszthe common Membrancs are the Cornea and the Vvea the horny and Rutbors, 
the grapy coats. The proper Membranes Ay thoſe which contain the cryſtalline and the glaſſy humors, But 
whereas there are e reckoned ſeyen, Adnata, Cornea, Dura, Dvea, Choroides, Aranea, and Retina, where- 


to ſome have added * W — are called Vitrea and Innmminata, we will run through them all after our 
Anatomicalll order. 


The firſt is called Aduata which is the 7, according to Galen in the 2. Chap. of his 10. Book de uſupart. ſo Firk Adrare, 
d as it were 2 — —— bred 9 the Eye. Galen cals it ip e, becauſe it cleayeth on the out- 


fide ot the other Membranes 0 the Eye, "whereupon i it is allo called Adberens or the cleaving Membrane. 
This isſthe utmoſt, 4g. fuppoa at it ariſeth from the Periaſteum and tendons or chords of the 


Muſcles. it th bo cltbefoce Diſſe&' lon together wich the tranſparent part of the horny Membrane 

lying upon t te th 0 : 
The Feri ts aly es NEXT? 1 the by pans it be where it produceth the Eyc-lid, for having 

thereto att maketh an angle Lan; doabled, one part of Which duplication compaſſerh the lid of 

the Eye, the 00 part [ ech this Adnata or adhering Membrane, which becomming Whence com- 

thinner in 


1 79 35 1 
11 75 he White of the Eye appeareth, covereth the ſame and determinteth or eth the white 
endeth in the greater 7 Iris ad 1pbowwhere i it is continued with the horny Membrane Lab. I, * ** 
It is laid to be white trom the colo att | 
peareth lo, becauſe the 1 
hireof che — and by interpoſicion there- 
of the Eye is faſtned to the Orb and to the eh Tot K won Gotoku ſtead of a Eile ent to all the bones 
pd &ronger,or rather becauſe at the Iris or Kuthbow: —_ 
7998 8 ieee 
In like man 1 5 he * and ro che Head:avid in a word irde 8 * Eye "IV The uſe of che 


figs 7 8,.and tab. 3, fig- 1,0]. 45 ka 
155 n a ns it be not indeed white but of Rr. 
Coaci calleth i * oc . kind of whiteneſſe. But H. ppo- 
rates in Coaci⸗ t ”, the w 
about ON E = S Gonjunttiva a Conjungends, becauſe it joineth together all the Conjunflive. 
ran E 2 L 
joined to the qc 4 ; 
boneg,the lids,and the reſt of the cda whereby it is io e- Adna. 
In e of his Orb, but is freely moyed;and belides it cover- _ 
h them in their proper ſeats, but fe.it hath rath& the 
ve think ita eth nearer to the nature ofa Ligament. 
ic Tall itzis f zinkled wich many imall veins [tab. The veſſels of 
271-8 in , 0 : ealth doe not a imes this COAT. 
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Of :he Membrane called Aduats, 


erg 
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nexion. 


Table 3. figure 1. ſbeweth the Membranes and humors of the Eye by 
lines drawn after the manner of a true Eye. 

Figure 2. ſbeweth the horny coat with a portion of the Optick Nerve. 

Figure 3- ſbeweth the [ame divided by a tranſverſe ſettion. 

Figure 4- ſbeweth the Uvea or Grapy cot with a portion of the tick 
Nerve. 

Figure 5. Ihe Grapy coat of a mans Eye. 

Figure 6. The Horny,Grapy, and the Choroides. 

Figure 7. The interior ſuperficies of the Grapy coat. 

Figure 8. The Poſterior part of the horny coat together with the 
coat ſeparated from the Eye, 

Figure g. The coat of the vitreous or glaſſie humor cald Hyalad es. 

Figure 10. Three humor joined together. 

Figure 11. The ſerwaril part of the Cryfalline, 

Figure 12. T he Cryſtelline humor covered yet with his coat, 

Figure 1 4+ The Cryſtalline of a mans Eye. 

Figure 15. His Coat, N 

F. e 16. The watery humor diſpoſed upon the cia rn, 4. 

out. 

Figure 17. The hairy 7 be eminghy ſprinkled through the gent 
the coat of theglaſh humor. 

Fi igure 18. be for eſide of the gle . 


Figure 19. The place of the watery humor 
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Figure 20. The Gloſſy humor came 
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" brane becauſe, faith he, it differeth from the Dura Meninx 
but alſo in thickneſſe and in G6gure. For by it ſelf alone it maketh another 
beyond the ſuperficies of the hard Membrane, and boch within and without 
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This horny membrane is round, circular, hard, faſt, thin, ſtreat ched, tranſparent, bright, poliſhed and The form and 
ſmooth. Round and circular in a man(foriin/Oxen it is of an ovall figure) bunghing or bearing out in 4iſpofition - 
the middle of the Eye, not only that it might be freer from-bein offen :but eſpecial ly that the y might __ 4 
diſcern things greater chen it ſelßʒ that is,that it might receive the Ideas or forms of great objects and thoſe ,1 47,0 
whole and unbroken, as alſo that the light which entreth in might be better united and contracted, and ſo F 
axtain through the Pupilſa or Apple unto the Cryſtalline humor. That this benefit cometh by the rotindneſy 
and prominence of this membrane may bedemonſtrated by a Looking-glaſſe, for if we defire to ſee our 
faces in a long fragment ofa Looking- glaſſe we cannot ſee them whole, becaule the figure is plain, and in . 
a plain figurerhe perpendicular beams of the light are not united: whereas im a round figure they concur . 
and meet together into a point: for Galen ſaith in the 12. Chap. of his 10. Book de uſu part um, that Vifion "oY 
or Sight is made by-a Pyrame,and thereforelerthe glaſſe be never ſo ſmall;yer if it be round we may ſeeonr * 
whole face therein : hence it a that if this part had any figure ſaving a circular, the images or forms 
ofgreat objects could not be admitted into the Eye at all. | 70 | 219 - 
5 is hard and in ſome Fiſhes, faith Aquapendens, exactly catrieth the hardneſſe and rigidity of a horn It Why bard. 
ſelf. This hardneſſe ſecureth not only the membrane but alſo the Cryſtalline humor from eutward injuries: 
befide that, it reſiſteth any light occurrent violence. ä 
Faſt, and thight it only for reſiſtance, but alſo forthe better conſervation of the watery and glaf. Why faſl. 
ge humors that they ſweat not out, and that the ſubtile ſpirits might not penetrate through it and ſo ex- | 
hale. Wherefore in a living creature becauſe of the aboundance of ſpirits, it is notably ſtreatched and ſhineth 
very clear eſpecially in the forepart. But when the creature is dead and the ſpirits extingyiſhed, it fal leth 
preſently a — looſe and corrugated. 
t 
ali 


nd | | 
Hence it followeth that fight cannot be by an emiſſion or ejaculation of ſpirits out of the Eyes, becauſe 
the tention or ſtreatching of a living Eye proceedeth from no other cauſe but from the aboundance of ſpi- g 
rits concluded and contained within this membrane. And although it be the firſt and next part of the Eye 7 
which is expoſed to all injuries of cold, heat and whatſoever elſe _ fall upon or braiſe the Eye, yet by : 
the wiſdom of Nature it is defended by the lids,by the hairs by the bones and by the cin. Moreover it 18 f 
not a fimple or ſingle membrane but made as it were of many ſhels or ſcales, upon which 1aith Rufus in the 
5 Cha. ot his . Book, there is a cuticle or curtain ſpread which is far thinner then the reſt of the ſcales, that 
if haply one of them ſhould be gnawn aſunder, the reſt might ſuffice to contain and defend the Cryſtalline 
e 15 3. Chap. of h jum;ifit had been thick it migh 
t is very thin for faith Galen in the 3; . of his 10. Bock de «ſu part ium, tf it ha n thick ic might” Why thin: 
indeed have been a defence unto the Eye, but — would have caſt a — dark ſhado wi upon it, and hoy 
would have hindred the paſſage ofthe light; whereas now being thin itrranſinitreth any light or bright- 
nels freely & without delay: ſo that the Cryſtalline humor may diſcern the true purtraituresand repreſen- 
tations of all viſible objects; wherefore alſo it is tranſparent, clear and bright becauſt it ſhould be more fit 
75 oe — of illumination, for ſo we fee that the thinner a horn ĩs che better doth the light extend 
at car it. : 4 : | * 
It r if it had been corrugated or wrinckled and ſo unequall, it muſt needs have loſt Why ſtrea⸗ 
lis roundneſſe, ſmoothneſſe and tranſparency; andlſo the fight would have been much hindered. An expe- ed. 
rience whereof we have in old men in whom this membrane is ſometime ſo rugous and looſe, that cither 
they can ſee nothing at all or very confuſedly, for, faith Aquapendens,when one plight or fold falleth upon 
another and the coat thereupon is duplicated, che membrane becomes thicker and the Apple contracteth it 
{elt becau ſe it is not diſten ded by {i —— Ow 1 e eee . 
lt is tranſparent that ĩt might give way to all vifible and repreſentationꝭ, and alſo admit the light Why cranpx 
which beateth upon it. But we muſt — that this tranſparency or lucidity ofthe membrane differeth rent. 
much from the lucidity of the air, that ſo there might inſue a refraction or breaking of the light. But how 
che light paſſeth unto the Eye and how it is refracted, becauſe it belongerh rather to the optick Art then to 
Anatomy ; him that liſteth to be further ſatisfied therein, we will ſend unto the writers Of the Opticks, fack 
10 25 Vitellius and Albaren. Aquapend. ns al ſo the Anatomiſt hath elegantly written of theſe things of the eye: 20 
We f 127.0 on | 
This membrane is poliſhed and ſmooth that in it the forms of things might better ſhine arid more ficly be why poliſhed 
received, and images repreſented to the Cryſtalline humor moſt like to the outward objects. For it ĩt had and ſmcs:h, 
been rough and full ofeminiencies and cavities, the light would not have e wn Payer untoĩt; for 
where cavities are there doe the repreſentations paſſe through more eaſily and brighter, where there is any 
eminency chere doe they paſſe through with more diffieulty, and beſide are very obſcure.Moreover ſuch an 
aperity or magnets wants havebern troubleſome to the Eye-lid,as we ſee it happeneth when any (mall * 
ſubſtance falleth betwixt the Eye and the lid · But being faſt, hard and thin, it could not receive any veins — 
into it, neither yet arteriesnor nerves : neither if it could had it been behoofull, for they would have hin- 1 
dered the fight;and although ic might have defended the Cryſtalline humor from outward offences, yet ik 
would have been offenſive to the with his hardneſſe: and finally it would have abated the viſible fa- | 
culty communicated unto the Eyes from above, and have dimmed or dulled their brightneſſe. For that Thar much 
theEyes are offended with a bright and vehement light, every man bath ſufficient experience in himſelf. ligbr is an 
e we read in Hiſtories that Xenopbons ſouldiers were almoſt blinded by travelling — the ſnow. gu © the 
And Diomſius that tyrant of Ficiliaabove his priſon built a very lightfome and bright chamber which he Diop a bis 
whitened over with lime, and when he had a long time detained his priſoners in a dark dungeon, he ſo- cruelty, 
dainly 2 N N this light and bright place, where they inſtancly became blind becauſe their Eyes, 
e to | 


Were not ab r ſo ſodain a change. r 
Inlike manner thoſe that doe labour of the ophtbalmia or inflamation of the Eye are offended with the Ty. greater 
t: but duskiſh or green colours they are able to behold without offence. * light extine 


Hence it is that if in a bright light a man would look on any thing that is far off, he will hold his E 
826 | Nn 3 hand leſle. 
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hands or ſome other thing over his browes to ſhadow his eyes that they be not daaled. So alfo it hath 
been obſerved, that —— have fixcd their eyes upon the Sun to beholdrhe Eclipſes of the ſame, have ut- 
terly loſt their ſight, and this commeth nd, 09 (mo as we ſec a torch or candle lighted and ſet in a bright 
Sun is inſtantly extinguiſhed :, In like manner if you light a candle and ſet it by a great flame, the candle 
will preſently go out, becauſe the leſſe light is overcome and diſſipated by the greater. | 
Atter the ſame manner in the eye, not only the ſplendor of the Cryſtalline humour, but with it alſo the - 
The wiflome brightneſſe of the glaſſie humour is diſſipated: wherefore the wiſe and provident Creator, faith Galen in the 
of our Creator third Chapter ot bis tenth Book de uſu part ium, hath interpoſed the coat called Choroides, which in 

rcknowledged parts is black and duskiſh,and in oxen green which coat nouriſheth the horny coat chat is next unto t 
by Galen, where they touch one another, and kindereth it alſo from falling upon the Cryſtalline humour, al- 
though that inconvenience is in part prevented by the roumdneſſe and propiinence of the faid horny 
Moreover, the black colour of the Choroides in men, and the colour in Oxen, is a medicinable cur. 
tain of ſhadow for the ill affected eye; and this is the reaſon that every man by a naturall inſtin&, when 
he isoffended with the brightneſſe of the light, will ſuddenly cloſchis eye · lide, making halt unto 
the remedy which Nature hath prepared, even within the eye: "And this be further. by 
the cuſtome of Painters, who when they paint upon white'tables would havr their — olfende d 
if they did not prepare againſt it, wherefore they he at their elbowes green and duskifh colours, upon 
which ever and anon they turn their 8 their eyes are recreated and refreſbed. te 
The poſterior * back ward part of this coat which covereth the ba of the eye and the forepart 
alſo unto the circle, tab. 1, fg. 7, 8, ] is hard, thick, dark, or obſture; di as much from the colour 
or clearneſſe of the horny membrane, as the white of an 177 when it is boiled differeth from the ſame 
white when it it raw. It is hard and thick by reaſon of lis originall, although it neither imitate the ex- 
terior coat of the nerve in thinneſſe, nor the dura meninx or membrane of the brain from which that 
Whyici:o Vieth in thicknefle ; as being fourfold thicker then it, ſor when it formeth the coat of theeyeit is thick. 
W. ned and bardned, for it was requiſite it ſhouldbe very hard and very thick fob more „ becauſe it 
ö maketh the whole globe and cavity of the eye herein the humours are contained: for this membrane it 
is which faſhioneth the figure ofthe eye into a globous roundnefſe, and in that figure 'conſerveth it : it it 

alſo made whole, for this coat above compaſſethᷣ the whole eye fo that nothing can ifſue thereour, _ [| 
Adde hereto that it receiveth the inſertions of all the muſcles and ſuſtaineth their t, as alſo the 
weight of the fat, and is a Baſis or foundation of the veins and arteries ¶ Tab. 3, . which near 
the nerve behind cheꝶꝑlaſſie humour attain unto this membrane and afterward run forward till they be 
diſtributed through the coat called Choroides. By the mediation of theſe veſſels, as alſo by ſmal - tles, is it 
were by li this membrane cleaveth ſo faſt to the Chorgides, that 8 anotber. [tab. 

b7] Theprofit of which connexion is, left this coat alone ſhoald be moved when the other 


35 | 
| Si the here ator wee cloth wrapped about a ſmooth bowle will cafily flip, ahough the bowle 


not moved, 


Why it is chick This membraneisalſo thick and dark or obſcure, that the ſpecies or formei of 1 are reeci- 


and dark, ved might ſhine more bright ly, as we ſee in a looking · glaſſe if it be leaded! em the we may ö 
| ſee our faces therein, but not ſo if the 1 Thispartls white, and neither in — Are 
Fnchſius. colour like unto the forepart, and therefore ſome of the late writers as Fachfius & fquapendens have diſtin- 
Aquependens. guiſfed it from the forepart, and ſay, that he limits and edges thereof are 'continuated with. che horny 
membrane. It is ſituated under the Conjun&iye and Tendons of the muſcles, and is generated out of the 
dura meninx which cotnpaſſeth the Optick nerve, for with it it is. continuall,as may: be perceived if you ſt- 
parte the coat ofthe nermewith a Rarpkaile chrough bledengeh while come unto this membrane. 
t is called by ſome & exavermu the hard membrane, callethi it candide or the white men- 
Rufus. bran . junctive t. 
The aſe of the By the help of this membrane is the eye eſtabliſhed, as alſo the next membrane unto ĩt defended, which 
— men- is ſufficient in to defend that which is under it, hut not to defend it ſelf : this alſo is it which contai- 
—_—_ neth the humours according to their due diſpoſition ; and whereby the Cryſtalline humour it ſelf is pre- 
ſeryed from the cold and heat of the Ambient aire. 11 %% 0 os lg zin 
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HE fourth coat or Membrane of the eye is called by the Greeks fx5049v7 and pup, in Latin Uves 
The 4. coat of BID or the Grapy Membrane, becauſe the colour of it is like the peel 6f a Grape ſtone or kernell, or 
the eyc. PAY it is like the kernel] i t ſelf which is on the outſide ſmooth, but within tharp and rough; in 

like manner this Membrane on the outſide which is next the horny membrane is ſmooth but 
The reaſon of on the inſide which is next the Cryſtalline it is rough or rather umequalTbecauſe of the ſurcles 
the name, Of veins and arteries which reach out ofthe horny Membrane into it. [tab;'3; 1.3, 4 155 Again it re- 
His ſirnation. ſembleth the Grape kernell in the colour which is black, or rather becauſe K* Seele a whitiſh hu- 


mour ſuch as ĩſſueth from the prape when the ſtalk is pulled oft. 4 | | 
wirt the Comes and Retina upon which it lyeth only un the backſide, but 


This Membrane is ſituated | 
forward itis berwixt the Cornea and Aranea and containeth the watery humour of the eye, ¶ table 3, figule 
1,c]Icis * back ward to the Optick nerve, and the coat called Retina: to the horny membrane it 
adhereth by certain ſurcles of veins and arteries [ table 3, fgure 3, ] and to tlie rainbow by Fi- 
ü —— ties which are not very ſtrong, Before it is every way free and Tobſe, that it might be contracted and 
His figure, Ihe figureot iris not exactly Globous as the former: becauſe ĩt doth not compaſie the whole eye, _ 


—— 
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che Tia Trab. 3»fig-42 NN. v 4.1] ita little preſſed inward, where allo Nor bed —_ 
y les 
* Perg of this coat Galen ſaith in the ſecond Chapter of his 10. Book de uſu partium is from the Pia His originall, 
mater; [tab.3 fig. 1, f. fig. 4, and 5, for when the Pia mater or thin Membrane hath inveſted the Optick 
tab. 3, fig- 25 b. lit is pretentl dilated under the Cornea to make this Membrane: wherefore it cree- 


h forward and compaſſeth the whole eye, excepting the forepart where at the greater circle or rainbow 


of the eye, it is continued with the Cornea, ring backwardis duplicated and in the middle 
pertoratedgwhich pertoration is called Foramey #vea, the hole of the grapy membrane and by a proper 
name Pupil which we may interpret the Applet the eye. Notwithſtanding it is far thicker then the Pia 2 * 
mater eſpecially in the forepart _— it is double as thick as iris behind, Again, it differeth from the Pia 


mater in colour, for the coat of the Nerve which it receiveth from the Pia mater is white, but this is black on 
th ſides. | 
re EP? it proceedeth fromthePiamater or thin membrane, it is called alſo Xemw)is, eſpecially why it is cal- 
becauſe through it there are many veſſels diſſeminated, and becauſe like the Chorion of the womb it gas led Chereides. 
thererh. choſe many veſſels and tiech them together; and this in oxen is caſie to be diſcerned, for in them 
che veſſels — — rough the l 21010 eye 2 convenient diſtance one om another, 7 which we 
{els certain threddy filaments or ſtrings do as it were weave togeth membrane like as it is in 
Fia mater of thebrain, From this membrane alſo the regal firings and threddy veſſels are produced in- 
to that coat which we call Retina as may eaſily be perceived when this Grapy membrane is ſeparated there» 
This Grapy coat therefore is talk of veins, ſoft, black, and rforated. * His veſſels. 
Full of Veins, char it might nouriſh the horny membrane: ſoft, that it not hurt the Cryſtalline hu- Why it is ſoft; 
mour,and beſide-might readily move when the Pugilla or Apple movetb,which it would not ſo readily have 
done if it had been rigid or ſtiſſe. * 7 
It is 7 — or rather dugkiſh, the better to gather the bright neſſe of the Idea together, and to tranſmit it Why black. 
thee en. | 
Finally it is perſorated juſt againk the Cryſtalline humor, that ſo the Images of viſible things paſſing Why petfora 
through the — membrane and wateriſh humour might at length arrive at the Cryſtalline. And al- ted. 
though it be moiſt and ſaſt and near neighbour to the Cryſtalline, yet is it not offenſive thereto; albeit 
on the oui ſide it be ſomething chick or rathet faſt wrought : for as ĩt was fit tha t this membrane ſhould 
not offend the Cryſtalline humour, ſo likewiſe Was it as fit that it ſelf ſhould not be offended by the horny 
membrane; bet wit the tranſparent part whereotand the cryſtalline humour it is ſeated, and yet it tou- 
cheth neither of them. 4 
Furthermore, chat the cryſtalline humour might not be offended or touched by the horny coat inſinua- 
ting it ſelf through this hole or perforation, by which the externall brightneſſe attaineth unto, and is 
minglad with the internall; Nature hath fex that part of the horny membrane outward, and beſide hath 
diſpoſed about the cryſtalline a thin and clear humour like che white of an egge ; and laſtly bath „ 
whale perforation with an airy and bright ſpirit. And that this place hath ſuch a thin moiſture and is 
full of fpicies i — becanſeio living creatures the eye is ſtretched and tulfilled on every fide, no 
part oſ the horny membrane remaining looſe or corrugated, | | 
But ifyou look into the eye of a dead man before you come to diſſoct it, you ſhall find it rugous, and hat is nw} 
when you have cut the horny membranepreſently a thin humour will offer it telf (which alſo in com- ned bewirt 
punctions of the eye doth uſually iffue — the wound) and ſo the whole eye will become rugous, con- the grapy 
tracted and looſſ. Again, if you diſtend and ſtret ch the coats when they are ſeparated from the Cryſtal- membrane and 
line humour, it will aphear that there is a great diſtance betwixt them empty, which while the creature ie <7®alline 
was alive was undoubtedly filled up with ſpirits or humour or both. Wn 
Ihe like alſo. maybe demonſtrated ina living eye, for if one eye be ſous the Pipil/a or Apple of the other 
will be dilated, inlarged and diſtended as a bladder that is blown a rare then ſhould diſtend or inlarge 
this Pupillaor perforation, faith Galen but only a ſpirit ? And this indeed is his argument whereby he pro- 
veth that there is an Animall ſpirit· For, ſaich he, this amplification or inlargement hapneth becauſe all The ſpirits ot 
the ſpirits do aſſemble themſelves unto the eye which is open, whereas when they are both, open the ſpi- che eye. 
rits are equally divided betwixt them. Galen alſo proyeth the ſame thing by diſſection; for if you blow 
the grapy membrane on the backſide you ſball perceive that the Pupils or perforation will be — 
Wheretore it followeth neceſſarily that all that ſpace which is before the cryſtalline humor is filled with 
ſplrits and a thin humour. The thin humour ſheddeth ic ſelf in all the other parts but in the very Pupil/a or 
perſoration the ſpirits are gathered together. | 2 f 21 
This Pupil{eis called ao by Hippocrates in his Book de Cernibus, by Galen in the fourth Chapter of his 10. The Papi l or 
Book de uſu partum i qu ¶ tab. 3, fg. 47 5:6, 7. M] In Latin Papille, oculi feneſtra, the window ot · the eye, uigrum o- Apple of tho 
cult & foramenoculi, we uſe to call it in our language the Apple of the eye. | eyes 
It is a hole ox perſoration of the grapy membrane and is otherwiſecalled the lefle circle of the eye (as 
the greater-circle-is called the Rainbow) ¶ Table 3, Figure 2, 3,g | becauſe it appeareth in the center of 
hey like a black point. Black (1 ſay) as well becauſe of the fituation, as alſo brcauſe the coats 
which compaſſe it about are of a dark colour. This hole or perforation is not only leſſe then the com- 
paſſe of the horne, but alſo there is ſome diſtance betwixt them, leſt otherwiſe the ingreſſe of viſible 
images through che horn might be interrupted; wherefore when the grapy membrane cometh to the 
tranſlucent part of the horny membrane, it is no more round but reflected backward and inclineth to- 
| wary anne leaving a hole in the midſt which is called Pupilia, as Varoliu bath elegantly 
* | I. 0 


This Pupil/gor Apple of the eye is in man and ne other creatures as Dogs very round: in many brute The 5g of it 
bralts,as Oren, Shecp, aud Goats, it is longer then round, of an Ovall fig-or like a circle compreſſed in — ö 
= | m 
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| midſt, which M* is dilated or contracted according to the motion, either proceeding from the A- 
nimall ſpicit, or trom the light: ſo that the agure thereof is ſometimes round, ſometimes long, ſe 
wide, ſometimes very narrow, as in a Cat whoſe Pupilla is like a narrow and long cleft; Aquapendens Hith, 
that in a Pike it is ot the figure of a cone. 

How the Pu- The dilatation and contraction of this Pupilla or Apple of the eye, Galen aſcribeth to the Animall ſpirits, 
pillais con- but Aguapendens thinks that the hole of the uvea or grapy membrane, (which is all one with the Pupils) 
traced and di. is dilated or conſtringed according to the ſtrength or weaknefle of the light that beateth upon it.For ina 
lated, ſtronger light ic is contracted the better to defend the cryſtaMine humour, which is oftentimes offended by 
Calen. a ſtrong light. In a leſſer or weaker light it is dilated to help the fight to diſcerne of many viſible things, 
Afuapend®®. tvhich otherwiſe would not appear; (And therefore thoſe that complain of the weakneſſe of the eyes and 
ſight muſt have them viewed father in an obſcure and dark, then ina Lucide or bright place) and 
ſo it commeth to paſſe that a ſtrong, light doth not offend. the eyes, becauſe it is admitted to 
the cryſtalline humour in a leſſe quantity; nor a weak prove inſufficient, becauſe it is recetved in greater 
uantity. | 
7 That the motion of the Pupilla is not from the Animall ſpirit as from the efficient cauſe he proveth, be- 
cauſe a ſtrong light attenuateth the ſpirits, diffuſeth them, and ſo ſhould conſequent! nlirge the Pupilla, 
Objections a- On the contrary, a weak light doth dull and diminiſh the fpirits and ſo the Pupilla ſhould be Rraitened, 
go Agua whereas common experience teachethus the quite contrary : wherefore ſaith Aquaperidens T conceive that 
hs the dilatation & contraction of the Apple of the eye proceedeth from a * culty of the grapy coat, 
which Faculty notwithſtanding is ſtirred up by the externall light which entreth into the eye, and yet 
we ſee that in Suffuſions and Catarrafts the pupilla is dilated and conſtringed when a ſtrong light cannot 
offend ſuch eyes becauſe it hath no free paſſage, the Catarraftor clowd being interpoſed betwixt the light 
and the fight:howbeit even in ſuch Suffuſions if one eye be ſhut the pupils of the otheris- dilated, which 
can be from no other cauſe but only from the ſpirits, . J * 22 
The uſe of this The uſe of this perforation orpupilla is to tran{mit the viſible images to the Cryſtalline humour: fort ſaith 
Pupilla, Galen in the fourth Chapter of his 10. Bock de uſu partium, Junlefle the A 5 coat had here been perfora- 
ted all the parts of the eye had been created in vain, becauſe the Cryſtalline humour hath no commu- 
nion with his objects but only by this perforation of the grapy Membrane, and therefore according as 
this apple ofthe eye is dilated or contracted, ſo do we ſee better or worſe. And hence it was that Galen in 
the ſecond chap. of his firſt Book de (ymptomatum Cauſis bath well obſerved that the dilatation of this Apple 
3 none of the eye, whether it be an originall fault in Nature or happen after by accident, is alwayes a great weak- 
. ene dent ner of the ſight. On the contrary, the coarctation or ſtraightning of the pupilla if it be naturall is the 
And wby, Cauſe ofthe quickneſſe and vigour of this ſenſe, for when it is notably dilated the animall ſpirit which 
floweth alen, eye cannot Bll the whole ſpace which is before the Cryſtalline humour; whereas on the 
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contrary when the pupilla is contratted or gathered together the ſpace is ſooner talfilled. 
Adde hereto that for the perfe&ion of fight it is very neceſſary that the viſible ſpecies or formes ſhould 
22 the eye by a right Iine and ſo paſſe unto the Center of the * —.— with a pointed anglezſor 
ſo chey make the hetter impreſſion, and therefore the perforation or 17 A is very narrow that the 
lines produced from the Circumference thereof as from a Baſis mig ht touch the center of the Cryſtalline 
in an acute angle; for if the pwpilla be ſo dilated that the lines produced from the circumference thereof 
—.— a right or obtuſe angle in the center of the Cryſtall ine, then is the fight not only offended but a- 
Henceit appeareth that the naturall latitude or ſtraightneſſe of the pupillamaketh much for tlie 
ſtrength or weaknefle of the fight, eſpecially if the diſtance betwixt the viſible gbject and the organ of the 
— be proportionable. But to returne unto the grapy Membrane, of which this Apple of the eye is but a 
perforation. | | | 
Divers colours This Membrane according to the difference of the parts thereof hath diyers colours, for on the outfide 
of the Grapy Where it toucheth the horny coat it is black; on the infide where it reſpecteth the watery and Cryſtal- 
Membrane. line humours it is black or duskiſh. But where it maketh the greater circle which we call the Rain-bow 
(according to the divers temper o f the Brain and the Eyes faith Lavrentizes) it is ſometimes greeniſh, 
ſometimes skie coloured, ſometimes black. Finally the backward part ofthis Membrane where it firſt a- 
riſeth from the pia mater is whitiſh, preſently it groweth greeniſh, then nearer unto a blew, all which co- 
Whar profit Tours may be beſt diſcerned in the eye of an Oxe. This black colour (as Galen faith in the third Chapter 
the eye hath by Of his tenth Book de uſu partium, where he ſpeaketh of a skie colour becauſe he deſcribeth the eye of an 
his black co» Oxe) is very worthy of admiration, becauſe there is no ſuch colour found elſe- where in the whole body. 
lour, And although in ſome eyes it is leſſe or more black then in others; yet in all it is either black or browne, 
that the Cryſtalline humour being therewith covered might better colle& and gather bis brightneſſe toge- 
ther. For as a ſmall light in an obſcure or dark place is better perceived and ſhines brighter then in an o- 
pen and light place, and maketh thoſe things which are about it better to be perceived; ſo the bright; 
neſſe that is encluded within the eye becomes more bright, and the viſible ſpecies do better * in the 
Cryſtalline humour, becauſe the inner circomference of the whole eye is inveſted with this obſcure and 


dark 8 whoſe ſhadow the Cryſtalline is compaſſed; ſo that his brightneſſe returning back 
e 


e from the blackneſſe and obſcurity of the membrane is united better into himſelf. And ſo (as Aguapen- 
Gde differerh dens bath well obſerved) that light which is but weak, or but moderately ſtrong doth better appear in 
from the co- the Cryſtalline then that which is much ſtronger, as whereby the inbred light of the humour it (elf is o- 
lour of the vercome. | | | ee 

eutſide. Again, we ſay that the darkneſſe of the colour of this membrane maketh much to the collection and re- 
feion of the ſpirits. For when the Cryſtalline is too much affected by a vehement light, then we 

, cloſe. our eyes, and the ſpirits turning themſelves upon choſe dark colours are refreſhed, as before hath 

. beenſhewed in our hiſtory of the horny membrane, Wherefore alſo about the pills it isthicker, be- 
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cauſe ĩt ould caſt a greater iter (hadow upon the Cryſtalline in that ut place where the liel har his acce acceſſe, for 
on che hack ſide it is cm paſſed wich the thick and faſt horny coat. And tor this cauſe betwixt the hor- 
ny membrane and the Cryſtalline humour this coat is black, But this blackneſſe on the infide of the coat 
where ic 2 che humour, ſe emeth to be bred with the coat it ſelie, but on the outſide where it re- 
ſpect eth the horny membrane, I conceive it is but accidentary becauſe ic will colour a mans fi that 
— it, and may eaſi ly be waſhed off ſo that the membrane will remain white; but the colour on 
the inſide will not die or taint che finger, ſor it ĩt were ſo thoſe bright bodies which it reſpecteth and com . 
paſſeth would be {oiled by that dlackneſſe, and loſe their purity. Some are ot opinion that this blacks 
ny is w_ ick excrement which is ſeparated in the nouriſhment of the Cryſtalline humour, as alſo that 
mouris the thin excrement of the ſame. 
"ws is blackneſſe is per in all creatures on the outſide of this coat; ſo on the inſide, eſpecĩ 
ally whereit reſpecteth the Ha e humour, the membrane is ſometime brown, ſometime purple or skie 
coloured (hene it as that Galen in the eng wn ofhis 10. Book de #jupartiam,Called it a gkie<co- 
Joured coat) and Fometimes groen as in oxen j but where ar is perforated on the foretide and reſpecteth 
the ſhining or teanſparent part af the hom Membrane it is not in man of one and the (ame colour; yet ſo 
that it is alwaies fchat oalour which we ſee in the Rainbow bf the eye, according whereto we ſay a man 
hathblack or brown,r ski · oalaurted, or a Goars eycz which, tit the Philoſopher is an argumcutof a good A manecyeis 
diſpaſit ion: ſo that the ſame Aniſotle in the filth Book De geteratione um and che tick Chap. bath ours. 
_ 1 that among all creatures only man hath eyes of divers colours, tor other creatures among 
lo rn kind have eycs alike; excepting hor ſet, who ſorne times have way le eyes. 
inbow cal led in Grerk and Latih [gh his — the — ok 1 — Rain-bow which The Rainbow 
Plas wy he wy cr rome the rye | f table 3, figure 2,3, / J ofthe eye. 
is iz liguiſtaci divets bolours which fhinc throagh k 45 horny +. rei and; Galen ay the ſecon F 
Book de Aa punium, ſuick, — this Rain-bow chere are ſeven circles one wichin A nicety in 


of bis 0. 

moe; Ul — in chick neſſe and cobour, which proceed from the Membramcs. Bnt how nice a difleRion. 
dh werefit in diſſectiom to-offer. wihew all deſe circles diſtinctly withotit con ſunon ? iure- q 

ro bard 2 matter it were to acnonml iſh as vin hen it wereperſormed, tome have rs this {ry Srpdoy 

a Crowne , 

There are many opinions of the cauſes of ſo great variety ofcolours in this circle of che eye, and if you Divers opini- 

me feave wii acquaimt you with hat other men have conceived, and then deliver that opi-ons of the 
nion which 1 my ſel f. cauſe of the 


Firſt of all Sale e Axiſtule in the feſt Gha of his 5 . Book de n animalium maketh mention Naintor, 
of Empedecles CEE ounderh — fire and water. rein. 


akie coloured ey e,laith be,iowhen 
the ficel 119 8 
Ariſtotte in 
and na 2 


ene 
to Oricarut 
1715 And water: A dong us 
in there be but a liclepf eicher, Bn 
of Arier, Columbargepcebenderh, but gatic;tor 


| — at the o 1 lendor Gwarion of: theC ſtal⸗ Glen, 
8 rey * cle becommeth 7 
| rde reaſon of his prominent fie 
utian, whe WIE humour. Rl eye is black when the 

a ben is not enquiſi ely bright, or becauſe the 

e 


Ariftule, 


eto hy 
en whe ay tony ans 9 
witery humoütf 16 L mem hat more plentifull an yet not pure, Veſalus reprehendeth Ariſtotle and Galen in : 
thele words,which indeed are hut bare words. Thiscolous, Gith be, ariſeth not from the plenty, deteR or — 


* of the hu 107 the cyc,neither yes from the collettion, or dilatation of the App and finally 
the d 9 e tenuity thereof. 
ese Rar, the cauſe unto the tolour of the; el cowkich « as ic is diverſ depainted ſo it 4 
big =y rt 60 Px cdlours : e e coloured t aljo e- col t black sehe ce 
0 - 
1 1 NY 24 hot) j at 0 whircnefte ofthe eye proceeded hom cold,and the METS from Averrheer, 


TIT 


Nate opini 5 $, ach 85 dene faith, chat che cauſe of the colour is to be referred to the unequall reli. 


enty of the ter ur, which as it falleth in dlvers parts of that — * is repre» 

entech ny ps ok laith he,which reſulteth from the grapy, membrane rear ving 

from Gebe t to be 7 che Rain wh from a, certain appearing vari it an 
ppeartngy 


Wal Sn truth there is not in dener 4 co —— — only tn 
ky © Ne grapJ3and 20 an zal duaatity 


its and hun Ee 
eee 0 2 is, 1 40 FIG who wriceth chat the divers tolours in che Rain. bow art Archangelus, 
the in pl of the 9 ee che grap cat (Which veins are alio communicated to | : 
the coat called 7 or or the co R vel r ontaining in chem blond diverſly berge de according to the varler 
Foftheparts that are to be 4 85 which are — unlike other parts che body. He imagineth al ſd 


Fe 587 eee is not of one cologriy men; that theĩt eyes being wearied might be recreateſl, e- 


ther in world and henpait is chat we do often ſhut our eyes, this | 
Ge 1 5 that a neo ſont t 5 reſt ored and refreſhed. wet 
eight og pihio Leugentius, who referred en watery and Cryſtalline hameiirs, the truth 


e — br TOES. colours of the coat and to rits, which opinion alſo we will follow The cauſes of 
1 ſremipg moſt reaſonable, For the — 9 Skie-colou — in reſpect of the Cryſtalline humour — 
is 


* 


418 of the Cobweb. Bo ORS. 
is the plenty thereof, the ſplendor and the prominent ſituation; in reſpect of the watery humour, che 
ſplendor and the paucity, for when the watery humour is but little ic doth leſſe hinder the ſulgent bright- 
neſſe of the Cryſtalline. | "v1 22 brd 25 wi 
The cauſe of The black eye hath quite contrary cauſes, to wit the paucity of the Cryſtalline humour, his impurity 
the black eye and deep ſituation, as alſothe impurity and plenty of the watery humour. 1; Nn 1 
Thecolours betwixt theſe depend upon intermediate cauſes. i n by ratio 
In reſpect ofthe Grapy Membrane, the colours of the eye do differ, as when ir is fimply variegated or 
diverſly ſtreyked then is the eye alſo of divers colours, becauſe in that place the Grapy Membrane is di- 
verſly diſcoloured. | ' > $3.24 9054 
In reſpect of the ſpirits the colours of the Rainbow differ, for thin, pure, bright and plentifall ſpt- 
rits make it skie-coloured, on the coutrary, craſſe, impure,” cloudy and ſew ſpiries' may be the ciuſe of 
| (4 2 Un 72 * EO UW Yaz 


this blackneſſe. fl 240 Z20 | 
The uſe of the. Theule of this variety of colour in the Rain- bow ſome refer unto — by reaſon of this 
colours of the diverſity of colours the divers colours of externall things! are there better expreſſed and offered to the 
Rainbow. Cryſtalline humours. But in thole creatures which ſee in the night, that i- is only a bright place which 
it it happen in a man, as Sxetonize reporteth of Tiberius Caſur, be alſo wil hee in the git. 
F inally this grapy membrane ſome ofthenew writers, az" Fut, and Xquependens injitatinng the Arabiank 
have divided into two parts, the fore part they call xvea,'and the back part Choroides,? and thence is the 
difference of his names. Aan Yinu 23103899 om 1607 2512160 UW 
From the circumference of the grapy coat tab. 5, fig. 17] doedireAly proceed certalii ſmall fila 
or ſtrings like black lines, which reſemble the hairs ot theeye-lids. Theſe ſtring reach unto the mar 
or brim of the Cryſtalline humour,and al-hvugh they be-placed in the 'cob»web cdat c yet they con 
the Cryſtalline humour roundabout. By the mediation of theſe hairy zhieds the Membrane it 


. - 


Pallopics, 
the glaſſie. . 
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1 Ur the Net. IO | 
21 1 1/ 1133100 
I 121. n i 
The Cobweb 
or coat-of the | | 
cryſtalline hu- 1 whoſe pro re 
mour. N cauſe it is 
Divers epini- +4 
ons of his Ori- 


ginall, 


the fight, '+ - © | ft erke V7 30] de 
'The ſubſtance | The ſubſtance of it is much like the inwatd ck in of an Onion or rather like a Apidec obw 
ef it, fineneſſe I mean; and not for the denſity or faſtneſſe thettof.' This Membrane tovere! Cr 


mour both on the foreſide and the back ſide immediately cqmpaſſin g and tffablifhing thꝭ lame. 
I know that Galen in the 6. Chap. of his ro. Book de uu purtium writeth,” that it inveſteth thi 
only there here ĩt touchetch the Grapy Membrane, with whom Arth alſo a; 
whole Cryftalline humour might be more fit for ſenſation, it was necefſary that it. 


* round with this Membrane, which notwithſtanding we acknowledge to be 
Why thicker on the foreſide. For becauſe we ſee before us, therefore the facult 


before, 
— . 
nl 


thi 


The uſe of it. 


bumors are itivolved by che Cobweb 
46121 F/: 0310309 
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cri Of the Humore of tbe Ee. | 4ig 


The laſt Membrane or coat of the eye is called Retina or Reti-formy , | Table 3, Figure 8, in The Net, 
Greek eld, becauſe ic reſembleth a little round caſting Net. This Membrane ariteth from a 
part of the Brain deſcending through the Optick Nerve, or it you will, from the marrow of the Nerve it 
elt as ſoon as the Nerveattaineth to the eye, and ſo hangeth at the very root of the nerve, from thence it 
paſſeth on to the middle ot the cye and within the cavity of the grapy membrane upon which is immedi- 
ately lieth, but is not tyed thererg, It is inlarged and like a net or caule compaſſeth the glaſſie humour, hut 
without any connexion at all, Aquapendens ſalth, it is inſerted into the utmuſt circle of the Cryſtalline hu⸗ 
mour, and that by the means hereof the Cryſtalline ſwimmeth in the midſt of the glaſſie humour as a piece 
of wood — wa inthe water. It is ſoſt, reddiſh, of a mucous ſubſtance, not ſolid and craſſe as is the 4 — 
ance ot the brain. | . 
= neither in fubſtance nor in colour is it like a Membrane, and therefore Galen in the ſecond 
Chapter ot his tenth Book de uu partium ſaith, it neither deſerveth the name af a membrane nor ofa coat 
for it you ſeparate it from both the humours and lay it upon a heap by it ſelf, [ tab. 3, fig · 85 L] it will 
ſeem to you to be a part of the brain dilated, and therefore Galen calleth ig the ner-like Bady Veſalius 
faich it can have no fitter name then the name of a coat, albeit Columbus and Platerus are not of his opinion. ** 0 
Veins and Arteries it bath very many and conſpicuous; and indeed more (though they be (mall) chen The croni- 
ſeem convenient for the proportion thereof: tor all nerves being inveſted with a portion of the Pia mater CP of ga» 
wherein veins and arteries doe run, this alſo receiyeth a vein and an artery 24 branched, whereby ture, 
Nature hath provided and prepared aliment not only tor the Nerve, but alio tor the hymoyrs of the eye. 
In theſe veſſels therefore is bloud contained, not thick nor fæculent but thin and fluid, whereby the glaſſie 
and N humours might be nouriſhed, which becauſe they are pure bodies do alſo ſtand in need of 
ure bloud. | 

: It is alſo dark and copulent not tranſlucent, that it might not be affected or changed by the light 

The firſt and greateſt ule of this Net- Ike coat is, ſaith Galen in the 2. Chap, ot his 10. Book de PIT arti- The yſe of it. 
um, that when - Cryſtalline is altered, it might apprehend che Senſetion; or rather to lead along the 
faculty of ſenſation to the Cryſtalline humour, becauſe as we ſaid even now, it ariſeth from the ſobflaace 


of the nerve. 


Another uſe of it is, chat the viſive ſpirits might be diſſuſed through the Cryſtalline humour and the 


whole eyez to perceive the alterations of th Cryſtalline and to tranſport the images of viſible things to 
the brain as to a judge. ä 

een intercedeth between the Grapy membrane and the glaſſie humaur it keepeth the pure 
ſubſtance ot the glaſſie humour from being degled Wich the blackneſſe ot the grapy membrane. And ſo 
much concerning the memhranes or coats of the eye. N * weprecced unto the humours. 


—— 


* 
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CHAP. IX. Uebe Be. 


„ 


k humours which are the moſt noble p 80 che eye age contained within their coats, and The three hu- 
DE ence ; yet all bright and perſpicuous, mours of the 


axe three; differing cach from other in figure 
diſtinct i Aa! helping the action of the fight. Theſe eye. 


| in cheir feats, 2 cavities of the 
three haznours are called the. Watery, che Cry and the Glaſſie, amongſt which the 
Cryſtalline excelleth in dignity and uſe, and therefore is called the Soul, the center and an in- 


The watery humour tab. 3, fig. 10 and. 16. % and 1 e called in of che other bumor tenuic the The watery 
thin humour, and by iome 5 becauſe it is fluid Me water an | tranſparent · And hence haply humour. 
it was that Aiſtale mai Jagainſt Plats that the fiery but watery. It is alſo called humor 


What place it 

Une, che grapy mem. bach in dle eie 
accompanied with an airy and 

| ; 


It is diſpoſed on each ſide the Ye ps e, ſtable 5 not mo becauſe it hath in ita kind 


aerpin Feſalius was qæcived ) fi ſcanſe the tenth part of tile 
| Gruene af the eye. In or upon this humour ane thoſe uffuſions made which they commonly call W hene c- 
ataracrs. 


raraQs ara 

The uſe af it is very natable.as we ſhal hear afterward, which hath moved us to doubt whether ic be a part 

generated of the fred as the _—_ We at ghe cye are, or an excremeng ſegregated or ſeparated in the 

nouriſhment of the Cryſtalline, ag. Gale hath writgen in his Book de Anatomia uivorum in the 

Chapter of the eyes, —— Alm, Varolius, und denn. Auicen alſo is of the ſame Whether it be 

mind, fav ing thaz be cals it the excremenriofibe glaſſi human. And this doubt is further increa- 3 

| of A that ahis watery humour Js diſtinguiſhed from the Cryſtalline by noted. F 

f web-like membrane, and therefore ſhauld ſeem not o be che excremens thereof but à part by it 


perated, whereas we know that in 


| Jet regenerated in; we are in 
reſolve. Calm ſaith, that twice he ſaw this an . ee loſt and 
t 


he hath ſeen as 


— 


its account it but an cent, Which in many diſeaſes is 
: s Platerus admani us. But Laurentius willhavett to be a living and ſpermaticall part 
ofthe dee 
UB a 


It 
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it can hardly be reſtored, it extinguiſheth the fight, and finally berwixt it and the Cryſtalline nature 
hath inte: poſed a membrane, | 


Table 3. figure 1. ſheweth the Membranes and kumors of the Eye by The explication of the firſt figure by it ſelf, 
lines drawn after the manner of a true Eye. a, The Cryſtalline humor. | 
Figure 2, ſbeweth the horny coat with a portion of the Opt ick Nerve. b,The Glaſſy humor. 
Figure 3. ſheweth the ſame divided by a tranſverſe ſection. The watery humor. 
Figure 4. ſbeweth the Uvea or Grapy coat with a portion of the Optick d, The utmoſt coat called Adnata. 2008 
Nerve. e, The dark part of the horny Tunicle which is net 
Figure 5. Ihe Grapy coat of a mans Eye. | tranſparent. | 
Figure 6. The Horny,Grapy, and the Choroides. , The Grapy coat called Vvea. 
Figure 7. The interior ſuperficies of the Grapy coat. g The Net- ike coat called Retiformis. 
Figure 8. The Poſterior part of the horny coat together with the [aid Net b, The coat of the glaſſy humor called Hyaloides. 
coat ſeparated from the Eye. i, The coat of the Cry ſtalline. 
Figure g. The coat of the vitreous or glaſſie humor cald Hyaloid es. kk, The hairy proceſſes cald proceſſus ciliares. 
Figure 10. Three humors joined together. I, The im reſſogh of the grapy coat where it departeth 
Figure 11. The forward part of the Cryſtalline, from the thick coat. 
Figure 12. The Cryſtalline humor covered yet with his coat, m, The horny coat, a part of the thick coat. 
Figure 14. The Cryſtalline of a mans Eye. n, The fat betwixt the Muſcles. 8 
Figure 15. His Coat. o, The optick Nerve, 
Figure 16. The watery humor diſpoſed upon the Cryſtalline round - , The Dura Meninx. 
bout. 9, The Pia Mater or thin Meninx. 
Figure 17. The hairy proceſſes beemingly ſprinkled through the forefide of Fr, The Muſcles. 
the coat of theg laſſy bumor. 3 
Figure 18. The foreſide of the glaſſy humor. The exylication of the other 1 9. figures together. 
Figure 19. Ne place of the watery humor. (line- 6,2,4.5 T w 23 — 9 n 
Figure 20. T he Glaſſy bumor containing or ehendi a- 5,2, 4, I he thin Meninx clothing the Nerve. 
. 27 ABULA. 11 * * ws Cop c,2,3, The thick Meninx clothing the Nerve. 
d, 8, The poſterior part of the horny cot. 
e,3, The coat called Retina gathered together on an 


1 
f, 2,3» The Rainbow of the Eye. 
g 23, The leſſer circle of the Eve or the pupif/a, 
b,2,3, Veſſels diſperſed through the Dura Meninx. 


153 56, The r i, in the 3.fig. ſheweth how 
Oe 


the veſſels join the hard membrane with the 

k, 6, horny or hard membrane turned oyer, 

43, 4, Certain fibres and ſtrings of veſſels whereby the 
Grapy coat is tyed to the Horny. 

m m, 4, 5, The impreſſion of the Grapy coat where it 
recedeth or departeth from the horny cout. 

un, 4,5,6,7, The papilla or Apple of the Eye, 

00,7, The Ciliar or hairy proceſſes. 

557; The beginning of thegrapy coat made of a thin 
membrane dilated,but p. in the 17. figure ſheweth 
the ciliar proceſſes ſprinkled through the forepart 
of the glaſſy humor. ay; + 

7,9, The boſom or depreſſion of the glaſſy humour re- 

ceiving the Cryſtalline. 1 

112,1 5 The breadth of the coat of the Cryftalline- 

t, 12, 13,14, 16, The poſterior part of the Cryſtalline hu- 
mor which is ſphericall or round. | | 

% 11,14. 20, The — of the ſame Cryſtalline de- 


x, 10, 20, The amplitude of the glaffy humor. 
550,167 „ Then litud e of fair humor. 

e place where the Glaſſy humor is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the watrey by the interpoſition of the 
Hyaloides or coat of the humor. 

4, 10,16, The place where the grapy Coat ſwimmeth 

in che watery humor. i 1 

6 18, The cavity or depreſſion of the glaſſy humor 

which remaineth when the Cryſtalline is exempted 

or taken from it. 8 | TOS 

9,19, The cavity or depreſſion of the watry humor 
made by the ſane means. 1875 
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he are tab. 3ofig-11, 13,15 1 eh under che ſorwer! > called becaiiſe lt is cheeeds The cryſtal- 
1 c | The Corti Aale ſplendor 42225 ee ſparency, but not in 1 and hardneſſe: and line babe 

ing brig 

chereſore ee his Book e Carttibus calleth it Diaphaman — 2 in the 9. Chap. of the firſt 
Book de A Arimalium and in the firſt Chap. of the 3. Bool de dine Animalium called it ah the Pu- ; 
pile or Apple le of che eye. Tha humor is a e pa ct of the 9 of the moſt and lucide Wbeicof made 
portion ot the ſeedand the ſincereſt of the mothers bloed That ic 1 part may beproved as well by the ; 
authority of Galen as oy realy 2 Gln : Galen in bly ſixt Chap. of the firſt ot his — and in the firſt Book de 
dau $ymprom.reckoneth ic amang the 

Beſide 3 he definition of a part as w generall as ſpeciall N well hereto, for? it is generated in che 
wombe together with the other parts. Ithath a —— r cdircumſeription. It liveth. It is nouriſhed and 
formerh an alt or an office: Wherefore = — both this and the glaſſie humor among the Similar 
parts. This humour in men is Ne ht No tab. 3 fg · 34] forthe membrane which conraineth ic His firuarion, 
cutteth the eye into two dase 4 leſſe then the backpart. Furthermore, 
it approaches nearer to the in ward angle of 1 it doth to the outward. 

e reaſon of this poſition is, — it was neceſſary that ſome bodies ſhould be placed before i it, o- 

hers behind i it; ſome of them to be ſerviceable unto it, ſome of them to defend it, and Ga me of chem to lend 
le de the Seh e 8 Wa aſt and poliſhed, bu 

t is co t e as we { e is t behind Membrane.” 
more laxe and rare: when this membrane ĩs taken off the ſubſtance of the Cryſtalline humour offere th ic 
ſelf to our ſight, which is wateriſh N not en water ligh ightly y frozen into a tender yceʒ 
and when the membrane, whereb 14 is knit ee it Allech to the ſides and ſlideth a little 
down. This humor on the fore A is 85 d 20 . e watery humour, I tab. 3» fig-10, cm6. ] on the 
backlide it ſitteth or ſwimmeth rather in che glaſſie humour as a bowle ſwimmeth in the water, [tab,z,fig. 


10,and 12 
Let ded of all colour,for il bad been 111 117 wall thin are ſeen would have appeared red The polition, 
ao ſage cnet wich thoſe 2 are er 2 ee that it might ſud 3 
e. of colours which are caſt Ty ſelfeis of no colour at all but clear bright and 
2 it might be altered and changed the light. For this is the only cauſe why every co- 
hath powe ie make Wehn t yea this humour alone is altered by colours, and receiveth 


thei Yet isnot cuousor tranſparent ade Bom nana that the wat 

humor is e appt made a new r ee 0 . = ia 

fore it is m e re t REES might be broken ad perpendiculam of wich a 

i ight is moderately hard that the images might 

2 e through it. It is ſmooth 
n 


ck yr 111 
ble llippery, and it the ſo that if reſſe it, 
rs yd kg SEES . re 


ſomewhat greater Lentile : ic it , Lenticularis, | 

Before it i Almo plain, ye mile: hee a Lentile the better to receive or r brightneſſe of 

oy ial oa ; 7 ; all or roundthatic might more reſide in humour. At the 
iK il : but ſe it not fall out of his ſeat bur | ſuſpended as it 


Ee cher tis jon cot hon membrane by the Ciliar or ligament, yet 
thaconlyin tl mference of etal ere 1nd behind it i 1 85 that ĩt — 


N cx ty of the tranſlug 1 90 925 n 
e th] r o 1 20, jor the e r The; dumot 
4 aud dee is like to ETD 11 ightneſſe when ic is called ip. 
cold. It is fin t part of the. eeſj that it filleth the His firuarion, 
parts of the cayicy of the ey it it were divided into fo times as much | 
ais the C to contain the ſpirits: too ſoon be diſſipated. 

The ſubſtancs 8 a de in it; yet is it far ſofter ant 
thinner then [ e that it 2 for ſche Cryſtalline is ſeated Confitence 
therein: n 2 et as the watery aer. Tdh r or brightneſſe of it is e- 

1 ou | ie z for ſal Ariane ry ebe ofa woll cxquilic purity, tranſparen · 
5 


| in t PANE! the better part of a bowle cat in ſander, ſtab. 3 fg 20, 
be e eel : the fo oat ins aer Kea ] Ange, 


* 
coe tab. 3 n cryſtalline | 1 Pe Ithoug] it be compaſe 
99 8 det: like coa! 1 oiderwher | from the 
thro 95 ich 'hath 4 proper coat of his own cal Med euch it be rap Fara pr. 


bog pigs. eee. . | | 
of God bur Creator in tlie 


A wiſdome 8 „ and 
this divine member which we call che Eye: — we have ſpoken ſomes 4 hilofophi. 
whit the Hiſtory of 22 eee art concerning their uſe — — remain many ar diſcourſe 


worthy our obſervation touching be hacborapblch 1 — that hath been oft of che ule of 


2 — aſe of the eye and the true man- ee. 
ner of fight, Wi though I muſt confeſſe that they are chen Anatomicall, yet becauſe 


—— 
chey pertain to the ſame fubject, I preſume the f neem tem 5 
0 That 


ä —— ——— — 


422 Of the uſe of the Humorr and, of A 


roder o That the eyes are che inſtruments of the t by which it x 
ch 9 Common thereiis no man t 3 Wage all colburs, as bog 
ſight, motion,and fite; which are ſenfible qua comton x Comm ror ; fo that it is d 
common. Eye ſceth not a Am but thoſe thingꝭ which afevitible in à Aan, ag colours together wi 
| rr number and motion his parts, out of which afterward the Soul eee 
2 


Patticular uſes + The eye 18 framed 2 emo on — were — the uſe Tak ne areas 92 
ot the parts. an which is com nded Ot man 6, here is one whic CE A n 
an dotheſptcially de It wald de noir what this — 4 in Nee : we anfiwer” 22825 
n _— Tak - = adttior of che action, becanſe in CO PO: formes of Yiſible things 
are received an a 
Befide this x he age! particles without which the along innor be; as the optick nerve "which lens 
deth along the faculty unto doe Cryſtalline; ſort abr whoſe . tip i the action is made more x E. 
the membranes and the muſcles : and finally, ſame particles are ed far the conferyation or all 
as the Eye - lids and the parts about them. 
Seeing therefore che Reulty is derived from the brain by the 6 ck netyts u o the bergan 
as ſcout- watches to take e arrivall of dutward ch rey e 


knowledge of ſuch outward U 

nerve: for Ariftetle ſaith in his third TP 
All ſenſeis * This contaction is here made amet or * py thets objects — 
by contation. mean. Wherefore ſeeing the nerve is ſepara , chat there may be fight it Is neceffg. 
5 ry there ſhould be a contaction and en ec Wer the abje, or of the 'pbjeQ to the 
nerve, or elſe that either of them ſhould be moved in a certain Nene to the other. 
How many The two firſt waies it cannot be, as even wry it ſel fe teacheth us, and therefore, it muſt 25 done th 

waiescont:fi- third way, If vifion be made the third way I oem based 1 xceed from the che w 

on made. he objelts, or on the contrary forneth trig muff be 1 or elle bo bork mathe 
that is, Si muſt maderythe by exviſfion TP pe aecepton of hae voy 8 
2 


ion | 
\ Now the ſpir ee 


which is ſent unto our 
852 Yiu made the thi 90 2 for 2 
"ow of et | 


een Leg” EEE: ane,” afterward di 
Aerh the Cryſtalline with, ſo 

Whether i in e e efrakic 

mans eye there unction 175 ee 

r i948 ofthe ee 15 5 is moved and affet | 

THberims Ceſar 22 Hight, 5 oft mare man hath pot an 

Cardans. 


Iobn Baptiſt — Philo opher apd Phyle Ca N 
Forta. themſelves looped PhpcanCen or Eon © Be 5 
therefore they feckthrix food inthe-r | nigh: 
Now becanft the git t thus 5 * mo Vn Ic ugs mt + Ti . 1 
bis beams, it is neceffary there de bodies, ? 25 hrou 
Plato rhought to the eye, then water in the che 5 prove dn tight be u Ml 
the eye was that fight was made extra mittende, or by an emiſſion of light oat of th 50 U houph ci che! ar 
erf. : yet not ſuch afire as would burn bur only illuſtrate; far, ſai | 
A chreefold one and not burning,another ſhining and burning, and che third ſhining.” 
e. e are taught by Anatomy andby the whole enges des Teton fol Geo Iowa 
ry, and — rb mg Hippocrates in his Book de locis in bomine,ſaith that the fight is nouriſhed, that 
— maiſt brain. And hereto alib ay we adde t᷑taſon, for ii ii uhwatef te rec 
ö — go. Þ of eee eee { he 7 
{OTIITY ©; 3 11.38 * 


* "But beau thelevible formes d norgnly be reed, hs af vena * 

— farythat * 'rranſhicttt but alfo-uenſe and fo 

, tained, wheeeor Karen di only dg. axon © CHA : on 
3337s $2208 $003 C3 71657 
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this bis refrain might be manifold he hath created tranſlucid bodies of divers confiſtences for the watery Thar there 
humour is indeed tranſlucid and admitteth the light, yet the Diapbanum or tranſparency thereot differs are 4. reſracti- 

Tom the l of the horny membrane chat there might be alto adiderent refract ion; this refra· ons of the 
Mon is made e Nene and is in the eye fourfold. The firſt is from the air into the horny lighi ia the 
membrane which isa falter Dig The ſecond from the horny membrane into the watery. humour“ 
which is a thinner — gh. in rogers watery humour the light is united and made ſtronger, 10 that it is 
able to pierce through the third Diapbanum w! ich is the Cryſtalline humour, wherein as in a faſter ſub- 
ſtance the light is yet more ſtrongly united and fo paſſeth on to the laſt refraction at the glaſſie humour of 
which we ſhall ſpeak by and by. And as in the eye naturally diſpoled there are tour refractions, ſo in the 55 = 4 

cles which make the object both larger an brighter there are ſix. For firſt of all the light entreth in⸗ 

o the ſpectacle which ig a thicker Diaphanum, from the air which is a thinner, from the ſpectacle before it 
ome to the eye it paſſeth tkrough the air again which is a thinner Dibanum into the = ny membrane 
vbich is a thicker z, from the horny membrane into the watery humour which is a thinner Diaphenum, 
rom thence into the Cryſtalline which i is a thicker,and ſinally into the glaſſie humour, ſo that it procee- 
deth by courſe out of a thinner Diaphanum into a thicker. 

1 uſe of the watery humour ĩs to fill up the er {pace betwixt che Cryſtalline and the for- Another uſe 
yard membranes,as alſo to keep the horny membrane ſtreatcht or tentered and wollt le if it ſhould grow of the watery 
28 might be ene or — ſo become en and hinder the reception of che vilible humour. 


— — — 


Was tu arg .and full Fairy into i it ſelf and becometh « 
The fourthuſe of the watery 
ſhould touch the C 


=4®#4% 


n 
And finally to elevate or life up the formes of viſible thi 8 ſpectacles 7 chat they. might be more A fx. 
fully and directly perceived by the fo For when the ning: of TI things are. arrived at the nar- 
2 rho of the mille they ace lifted up and ſo exhibited in the watery humour, herein they are made 
rat per and this indeed was a thechiet reaſon w Nature placed ſo pure and neat a humour be- 
"which isthe prime inün 7 . 1 
A ofthe | ſtalline humour is to Te $7 mere af; the fight, as Wherein it is The uſc "of the 
and therefore ſome have called it che Idoll er —ͤ—— ght, and Hyiftetle calleth it Ppilla, eryſtalline hu- 


7 becauſe we ſſe eſpecially right before us. Tha ic is che chief inſtrument, of fight may thus be demon- mor. 
ſtrated, ThePhilofap poor ſay 1 made to receive am —— be utterly free from the nature of that An axiome in 
which it is to receive, becauſe the ſame thing can 7 yr rk apes: it Jef, nor. ſuffer from it ſelſ. Wherefore. that which philoſophy, 
istheproper Ori of ve in it no colour at all, becauſe it is to receive all 


colours. And died herby may ws per 1 to be without colour, when if ic be places againſt a- 


b | F ae ſuch like: wherefore the inſtrument of 
| r watery,or CryRalli ? 
y ic! N e colours that. are receive in che air do. flow through it, makin 


mutation at all therein, but we know that the inſtrument doth only then perceive and apprehend; the 
object when i it ſo ſuffereth therefrom that i it is made the v Bak ; ſeeing therefore that the colours doe 
be t and make no mptation therein, it — 7 not chat the inſtrument of Sight ſhould 


Mn: ſecond e it could.not be 1 0 bor though the ſpecies — ſurwes of colours make à deeper Not watety, | 
8 ater then was Bak int beatr.: : yet. are not the colours therein ſo imprinted that a man N 
5 11 e ihe it, but they flow: D it 7 * nee that the inſtrument of Gghe 


Ids den becauſe that only, can receive the viſible 7 1 And chis alio maybe 1 

a ] aps ee ce n, for adde; bee de Al " it ak: ye againſt/a co- But cryBalling 

oured 18 way ſoever you Jook,you alle de the c all as it che Cryſtall were of 

the ſame ele and did not receive the impreſſion thereof _— 5m cds 2 roy =p bodies; i Wherefore in the 

805 line humour 8 eee _—_— thertof is upd 
5 £13 237 


ere is " * eee 8 witer moiſture, but alſo by 

hy, Wh es fs and te 9 2 ne Sib Te eta formes of the colours,;; 
e of Sight Nature ha placed 0 Fre, to wit, a round and glati-. ; 
* re 0 5 retain th 0 of all colours. This Cry- 2570 


95 ut cye you ſhall erde Je hath no calour 
10 af 1 0 wid it, as if it 7 5 402 ſame cc 


it ien e K 
Kern onal * [Cry a ie 


humour 5 web like, ie which. Senne fe, The cryſtal- 
| e W rk f on US Noh ra and e it upon a Wilts 1 — 
fer 92 eq indeed aply.camerhe ins, 


fo my s nerv 
as 25 Els £10 he ice ik nerve, e Sachen the = the nerve. 
er o the ner e · 


1 Sieht 


N. 
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Non fight is Sight cherefore is perfected and abſolved boch by alteration and apprehenſion or diſcerning. + Thed: 
per ſected. teration is made in the Cryſtalline by reaſon of the tranſparency thereof; yet is this tranſparen 5 ne 
ther kind then chat of her watery humor,that it might be both altered and alſo changed by rhe — 
that the impreſſion might be more firm, ĩt is thicker then che watery humour, that ih the 
of abe fight might be broken ad perpendiculum : for ſo the light isftronger united and book 
the beams are obliquely ſhed abroad and yet meet together again into one becauſe of — refraction; 
Why the cry- Wherefore the Cryital ine humour is thicker then the other tranſlucide bodies that are in the xye, as the 
Aallincis horny membrane, the watery and glaſſie humeurs; becauſe it was made not only toreturne and give 
thick. way to light and colours, but alſo to detain them, to ſuffer from them, and to receive a ſcnfation of 
vifible — ſor che thickneſſe thereof prohibirech che tranſition or vaniſhing away of the forme 
which are fixed in the ſuperficies and body thereof, For ſenſe is not made withont paſlion or ſaffe. 
ring: now it could not ſutfer unleſſe the ation ofthe Agent had been received unto it. Notwichſtad- 
ding, it is not ſo thick or hard that the ſpecies or formes could not be imprinted therein, but ſuſt like 
unto waxe and viſcide that they might eltave faſter thereto. Hence it cometh. t w__ that when a 
ſtrong light, as that of the * beateth upon — Cryftalline, it js pained and o ed, becauſe the 
image ofthe light maketh a kind of abode t 12 he image of vitible rhings are no 
longer retained in the Cryſtalline then is — for their per Ae but give way to others: other 
wile the figh t would be imperfe& : for before the former er mage > be vaniſhed the the ſncceeding cannot be 
admitted, becauſe the alteration remaineth in the Cryſtalline untill the repreſentation acquit the 
place ; when that is gone the alteration vaniſheth together with It, and ſo there is way made for aner 


alteration. 


The conformation alſo of the Cryſtalline helpeth much to make the figh erfect, for example. tb 

— —.— ſmooth and poliſhed, that the formes chereln might be moſt like to 5 6 from which they 

Ralline, deduced. It is round that the light and the icular beams thereof mighr in it be better wo — 
again, that the light might be gathered in his perficies where the 0 ner is the - fot ſo 
the formes even ot the greateſt 0bje&sare conveyed whole unto the Organ. N 
fide this roundneſſe is fomewhat depreſſed, which deprefion helpeth much the reception N Dy 


the back fide it is rounder that the light being braught unto the Cryſtalline might be united in ĩt telf and 
Rot diſparkled, bur determine and ſubſiſt in e * humour. 


The reaſon of The Oryſtalline humour alſo before and free on, that the which 
his connexion. entreth — directly, might have free . n — _—_ the r 
The uſe of the means hatſdever is berwixt the Cr oe tio Gt _ „. i by a | 
glaſſie humour of tranſparency. Yer ought it not to —— every fide toofe, becauſe then a 
have violated the frame of the eye. Nature thetefore harh 125 in dis 
ſi tuated it in the midſt, » thetic mig might raceive the 
The glaſſie humour is ſeated aſter the — 
and Membranes which 
thoſe colours, and ſo the * 2 have been 
gain, at th is Diaphaniom of 


tration as is in the Cryſtalline? 0 the N 

humour is more rare 2 ve and wenk 

that ĩt reacheth from thence into the cavity of che - Optick Nerve where . le i 
the ſineneſſe of the net-like Membrane is notable to return che Arbe 
veth way thereto. 


Galen credit Another uſe ofthe Glaſſie humour, Galen,ivto.nopriſh che, Cxyſtallin 
redeemed by a or tranſumption, for he thought 3 — vc ee could be Re by 97 
diſtinction. Galens credit, we muſt here diſtinguiſh, for ali parts are nouriſhed by bloud; now the ( 
, ore it is nouriſhed with bloud: We ory be that it j8nqt immediacely 17 
. bs Cry- * lately, for —— 1 2 are e in the Cryſtalline nor in che | 
e is nou- that Ot man is to a > oe CONveyt unto them; 
xiched. leſt t d have infected the 12 , Jnr 0 
the fight, for ic behovgd above i 
to xective all, Wherefore it was.n 


The reaſon of 


*. forth into leſſer — 


on becomming very thin and of a Hear pr 

prepared and rhade a fit ES EN nat | 

humour to the * is like the ſtamach to the 4 1 
Divers opini- But beca uſe Anatomiſts are of divers oxipions concern thenourilh 
onsconcerning ſhall not be amifſe to give — a, taſte. of every mans a io, 
the nouriſh pprehenſion HAYES pech 0: 
— pe err er mr ber. n ee, 
cryſtalline hy» Galen t of his ro. Bock de bann aul he e OWL, 
Cala, opinion. — d —— 5 00 i niche ſu — e — — ory * | 

ane, an ioleſin or a tran ion o I . a0 
whit clear ter file * mptig in th be 


It are ropoio — 8 
Wan this Cry ſtalline is 2 


Vardi | 
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7 ovlingenclinerh to Calm opinion; his words are theſe or at leaff to this purpoſe. Every thing is Farlins, = 


reits. 
But ſa 


4 change lu 
conceic. 


Cryſtal line, u hich bloud it 
chan ah le chink that the ſubſtance of 


he bloud 
t better be 


e the Cryſtalline ſhould be Lare 


Os uſes of 
ne the glaſſie hu- 
nbranes, and to make it a ſcat wherein mouc, 


- 
, a # 
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chAP. XI. oft — 1 up 
„ ten ; Ot) | — 


Aving thus abſolved the hiſtory bf the Eye, it follow t we come unte the organ of Hea- 

ring, which Ariſtotle calleth Senſum diſcipline, becQſeitwas-created for the underſtanding of 

Arts and Sciencestfor Speech bttauſe it is audibl@Þecomech the cauſe of tllat we learn there - 

by, as the Philoſopher faith ini: tho firſt Chap. of his Book E Seuſs & ſenſili. This inſtrument of 

Hearing is the Karte, framed hy Nature with no leſſe A the former. Yeo full of intri- 

cate Meanders n will be very hard to be diſciphered, ſo mar mall are the particles there- 

of, and couched ſo cloſe im narrom diſtances ornooks between the. honc e Notwithſtanuing we will en- 

dearour our ſelyes for your atis faction to acijuaint you what we ha veAeafned, ie trer by diſſections as out 

ofthe writings of learned men eſpecially F albu, Euſtachi us, Volcherus, Arantins, Acuapendens and Placexti- 
us. But inthe purſuit of this ſo difficult a tick, we ſtand in need and doe implore the - Almighty 2 
God, that he would, ſet an edge upon my wiyfaich Baubineʒ c o find out the miracles of his Crearior, the The biſtoty of 
Divinity of his wiſdome, and tha infinite gdeneſſe w herewith he hattFeommpaſſed us on eviry fide; Moreo- elt * 5 
er, that he would give me power — 3 — and lay open to your'tapaci ties a thing ſo preg. 
iverſly and quaintly folded up, that * Eye is ſcarce able to follow the train thereo . 
Ihe inſtruments are called: in Greek d ιανν in Latin Aus ab bath, Ie a8 faith Lochutti un, in The names of 
ſh, Earesgaf bearing. „ irs C1 rv th YL I” "4 0352 Pd 4 8 = 725 GN 101235 the cars, = 
parts of the Ears which ſerve as well for the reception of the found into them, as alſo 
re ſuich as withouowhich there is nd receptioi of ſounds, others 
hearing Finally, chers were created for the cn Hervation of all the 


are called 
th in the 
che Ears be 


e Smelling. | 
7 3 ww Theſe 
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Theſe outward Earsproper] called Awriculg art in men and beaſts conſpicuouts, but in Birds and Fiſhes 
it is not fo, for Birds have only holes hereby the ſound entreth into their brains, becauſe ther tin be- 
ing harder they want matter whereof this Ear ſhou ld be framed ; befide, ſuch cars as ortier creatures are 
furniſhed with, would have been a hinderance unto them in their Night, as weſte a contrary wind blow. 
ing upon a ſail ſtayeth the courſe of a ſhip : as for Fiſhes no man that I know hath yer found out the in · 
ſtruments of their Hearing, Thoſe holes which are placed before their eyes we doubt wherher they ſtrvt 
for Hearing or for Smelling. 


Table 4. Fig. 1, ſheweth the kin of the bead together with the fat, and the glandules under the ears andthe muſcles of the 
binder part of the bead ami ers. | 
Fig,2, Sheweth the muſcles of the ears, of the eye-browes,,md a ſew of the jawes. 


— TABULA. 1111, 


8 ofthe head together with the roots of 


ears. 

BB, the muſele of the eat fpringing from the Pericra- 
ap => hoe dome BY ring the kein of the nowle 
C, the ular muſcle mo of the now 


DDD, bramehes of the cxternall jugular vein. 

E, the tip of the ear. 

F,the cli cum ſeremeeæ of the ear called Helix in Oreck, 
G, the glandules or theears; in which the diſeaſe cal 
led rab. l The : 


ſecond Figure. 
A, the ſernieircular ſie the ear drawing the out- 
R third Et upward, Which was noted with B, in the 


CDEPG, th 
BCD 7 the tnuſcle a it trere divided into 3. patty 


— ——ß—ß—ßv—jrð Oc — — — PSS 8D IR 


. —_—k is like a rag” S 
M ull as yet CQycre th the Pericrazium 
vor Kali 1 


RI 


A 


Wpbat creatures | | | 
wart att d Theyuew an 9 


reception © 
ſcend upward becaule conſiſtente in cht air ʒ but nacher fromuttmoommodity'ef thofe foft 
neryes Within the communicate the animiall ſyirit diſper ſed rough the ſabſtance of 


The reaſon o 
the ſituation 
of the cares. 


cares. 


„ becauſe we lee 


an 


| CA. Oftbe i —_— 


—— 


Tb. 10. ſheweth the cars and the divers inter nall parts thereof. 

Figure 1, ſheweth tbe whole exter all car, with apart of the Tewple baue. | 

Figure a. ſheweth theleft hone of the Temple diulded in the midſt by the inſtrumem of bearing, wheneabout on cithes ſide 
there are certain paſſages bere paiticularly deſcribed, 

Figure 3. and 4. (berweth the three little Benes. 

Figzrre g. Heweth «portion of the bone of the temples which is ſeen neer the bole of Hearing divided through the midi 
whereby the Nerves, Bones and Membranes may appear as Veſaling conceiveth of them. 

Figure 6. ſprmetb the Veſſels, Membrones, Bones and bolt of the Organ of heari Platerus bath de(cribed them. 

Figure 7. and g. ſbeweth tbe little bones of the bearing, of 4 mam ard of e Colf Laib joined and ſepnrajer 

Figure 9. v ſheweth the Muſcle found ont by Aqzapendent. 


TABULA. X. 


4. che lower ear ar the lap oſ the ear. | 

bb. che circumference of the ear cald in Gr. Helix 

ec, the interior protuberatian or twelling of 
the car called Aubelix. 

d, the boat of the outward car. 

e, the Goats beard called Frapus, wherein are 
hairs growing. 

f, the place againſt the Goats beard called An- 
titre vs. 

Fig. a. A, a part of the yokeo-bone. 

B, che Sinus or boſoms whereinco the lower jaw 
is articulaced. 

Cc, che ſtony bone ſwelling within the skull. 

N, the ſecond hole of the bone of the Temples 
for the paſſage ofthe ſleepy arterie. 

E, a lletle feale or thin bone berwixe this hole 

and the firſt cavity, 


FF F, the poroſity or ſpongineſd of the figny 
_ 


. externall holeof theear 
Ds, the bony canale of that paſſage. 
che Tympane or Drum is 5 placed at the 


d, the intcrior hole into which the nerve is in- 
ſerted. 
. ef here alſo is the tony bone perforated. 
© canalegfthe auditory nerve from e to g. in 
bone of the temples, yet this Canale is de- 
+ * feribedby ic elf at the fide of the bone above 


the _— 
«8 two holes in the 28 and ending of 
this Canale. 5%, two other holes in the exter- 
nall end internall part, bh, the firſt cavity, accor- 
ding to ſome the ſecond, reaching from c to . 
ii; two _——— of the firſt cavity. k, the 
'- higher holewhichis fhat'with the ſtirrop bone. 
1, the lower hole alwayes open, mm, the ſe- 
con cavity hr the bone. 1, 2, 3, three little 
burrows or holes of the ſecond cavity p deſcri- 
Cs bed — x mp * — = — 
ſuperficies, Fig. 3, 4; 0 3,a long bone 9 3; 4, the membrane of che . 
. EE, aloe Gelen ed alloy ſelf. ne. let or Hammer. , the anvile, 
t;the Stirrop. Figs. A, à part of the hole of hearing. & a membrane covering the hole overthywart. 
Che bone of bearing Ykened to a hammer. D the anditory Nerve. G, his di tion through the 
at hole E. a branch ofthis nerve gowing Through a dark hole unto rhe temples. E, ano- 
et branch falling through thr hole whereby a vein doch enter in. NI, a cound cavity, in the forepart 
whereof is placed,the bone noted 1. Fig 6. 4, che firſt hole of che Organ of hearing, 2, the auditory 
Nerve divided into two were it 8 the fourth hole. +», che juprlae vein with a part 
ofa nerve paſſing through the firſt cavity. where it patfech through his {econdhile nter to . #4, an 
artery entring that cavity throu the chird hole, and a nerve falling through the fame hole. H, che ſame 
artery falling through che fed e. 1, thefower part of the fit nerve reaching unto the 2. and 3. ca- 
18 69 \ higher fart. of the fiſt Nerve brought through the ſcruing canale or pipe unto , where it fal- 
lech out. , the R or Drum ſhutting rhefirſt caxity. a, the three little bones of hearing joined 
together. , the third cavity or che Trumpet ot che organ of hearing. V, che ſecond cavity or the me- 
tall mine running out with chree bur Ee, the Canale or watercourſe carrying a Nerve and an 
artery, opening itſelf with rwo holes, Pig. 7, a8. e, che flemmer. , che fnvile. 75, che Stirro p. 


- 
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Of the outward Ears, BOOKS. 
Thirdly tor the Noſc, that the ſavours of meats and drinks which we judge and diſcern whether they be 
good or ill might more directly ſtrike the ſenſe of Smellirig) Moreover, the Ears were not placed in the 
back part of the head becauſe there are no nerves derived thereunto; not in the top of the Head, leſt the co- 
vering of the Head ſhould hinder the ingreſs of the ſound. It remaineth therefore that it was moſt conve- 
nient they ſhould be placed in the ſides of the head or the face juſt againſt the region of the Eyes, and alſo 
be in a man immoveable, In brute beaſts their ſituation is ſomewhat otherwiſe, to wit, at the top of the 
Fa ce, becauſe their Heads hang alwayes downward unto the Earth to ſeek their food. In beaſts alſo the cars 
are moveable, | 
_ The Ears of Apes have a middle poſition betwixt thoſe of men and beaſts, becauſe it is a creature of a 
middle figure betwixt the erected frame of a man and the prone and bending poſture of a beaſt. And as their 
polition io likewiſe is their motion, not immoveable as in men, nor ſo moveable as ih other beaſts, but be- 
twixt both, | 
Their Figure, The figure of the outward Ear is round or ſemi-circular ¶ tab. 4, fig.1,F, tab. 5, figeb b, tab. 6, fig. 7, 1] 
becauie that which is round is beſt ſecured from injuries, as alſo moſt capacious. On the outſide they are 
convex or gibbous. On the inſide excavated like a den or cornered hole. Vet on the inſide there are cer 
tain ſwellings anſwerable to the cavities, to break the violent ruſhing of the air or Mind or whatſoever 
Thereaſon {hould unawares be offered againſt them, For in theſe breaches of the Ear as it were in 
thereof. only the ſound of the air that ruſheth in is readily CY; and tully r c *. 
broken and boundeth or reboundeth as a ball agãinſt th idea of th inequalities tillthe ny 
the circular cavity and ſo the ſound becomes more he dharmoniacill It attai 


to the Tympane or drum of the Ear without trouble ar m eſtation, d imprinted uf n or into the 
inward air more ſtrongly and more diſtinctly; and by this me the ſound continueth longer as 
we may have experience if we apply any hollow ſhell to our Ears, for th 


1 that means che airis ther. 
ow the Scy- ed and more directly offered tothe auditory nerve. The Scythian, inthecold No — 
amen 


thian . % 7a. . * . 
— 0 make tries have oſten their Ears rotted off with cold, whereby thehrhearing EN amend which 
the wrting of default they faſten about the hole ſome hollow ſhell; imagieir eat Gockle or Scallop wherein the 
their Ears, air is concluded, gathered and directed unto the Head. 12 
T he truth hereof may be diverſly demonſtrated, firſi Beguſe all ſounds are moſt exactly received in hol- 
low and hard bodies, as bels and ſuch like. Again, thoſt f en whole cars are cut away doe receive "1 ds 
and articulated voices after an obtuſe, dull or confuſed manner like the fall of water; Or uche of a 
Graſhopper,in ſo much that the other Ear which is not virtiated is not ding impaired, unlels char 
which is wounded be quite ſtopt up. 1 N . 
5 Finally, ſuch as are half deafthat they may hear the their Ear with the 
— len the palms forward to gather in the ſound, as we read that A Walt uſe 
pcrour. of this refraction of the air is, leſt ic ſhould, enter into the Ear x ere not broken 
againſt che ſides in the paſſage whereby it receiveth if not heat et æ mĩti of his coldneſſe. And final- 
ly,it it were not for theſe breaches many violent ſounds Wy 
tence ofthe Hearing, | | 9 


1 
2 


The magni- Theſe Ears are not alwayes of one Magaltnct,ver in ſon 8b l- v proporti- 


rude ofthe oOnable to the jtude ot the bod bath been obſervedthat wherethere i ſtore of vi- 
Wark. tall heat there the Ears are Se ee are ſmall in man in of other crea- 
tures, as well for ornament as becauſe the of a man (ſaith Galen in the 173Chap.of his 1.Book De aſu 
hertz vas to be covered either with a hat or a head-peece or ſome ather convering3 Wherefore if mens 
ars had been as big as beaſts it would have been very inconvenient, yet they ace large enongii to cover the 
aſſa . . 4 * 8 " e 
Why they are K They are made double, not ſo much that when one is v itiated 8 have uſe of te drher( although 
this be a great commodity) as for the neceſſity and perfection of the Senſe. *. N 
8 F The whole Ear which FVeſalius not unfitly compareth to fan wherewith they dreſs Corn, may fitly be 
Ea divided into an upper and a lower part. The upper which jehard and as it Were ſtreatched Ariſtutle in the 
11. Chap. of his x. Book de 1 th wi game, but Gaza his c&er calleth it 
pinna [tab.4.fig.1, tab. 5. b b] the Fin, as well becauſe ofthe 17 75 in reſpett of the uſe; ray form, 


4 


Ig becatuic that bruad 'Griſtle is not unlike the Fin of A Fiſh "F » betanile as her ſelt 
in the water with her Fins, ſo theſe griſtly parts deavitig to thefides of the head Yoe the ſound 
that.it paſs not away before it is communicated to the Hard Air, and for the ſame cauſe it is called 
by ſome lei g, that is, a wing 3 broad it is the better to entertain or catch the ſound. which atter- 
Rae deſcendeth by the inward compaſs unto. thearched cavity that leadeth unto rhic paſſage into the 
bead. 

The. Lap of The lower part which is ſoft and depending I tab. fig. 1, K. fig. a, K, tab. 5, 50.1,4] is called x, and T5 hap 
ET cen, becauſe we take hold of that when we de, Ur, 7 . nch haply it was that the 
Ear is conſecrate to Memory. The Latins call it Fibra, Tulh in his 2. Book ad Nuintum fratrem cals it Anſa 
Auricule the handle of the Ear, we call it the Lap of the Ear becauſe it is a ſoſt & flexible body, having in it 
neither bone to ſtiffen it, nor griſtle to harden it,nor nerve to ſtreatch it, and therefore it Rat! rated 
without pain or with very little, as we may ſce in young folkes of both Sexes, who uſually bang Jewels at 
it. Laurentius well obſerved, that it is a fign of mace or ſhamefaſtneſs,becauſe upon ſach a paſſion this 
Paſs will grow red. But the naturall uſe ot it is to conduct the excrements downward which is to iſſue out 

of the Ear. | OO as Nee 
* 0 6 The outward circumference ofthe Ear is called dig Capreolyy of the likeneſs it hath to the writhen ten · 
butward Ear drill of a Vine. tab. 4, fg. 1, FF. tab. 5. fg · 1. bb The inner compaſs , which is as it were oppoſite to the 

42'S 5 VA nee; 9.9 

and their de Utter, is called arms. Pollux calleth ic 125 cauſc it is ſomewhat like a Lighter Si Dopes ab. 5 fig 1 


be Ke a 
nominations. CC], The great cavity which is compaſſed a moR round by this inward circumference | tab. 5, Ke. 1 | 


% 
—— — — 


En Gp. 


1: 
MSN 
5 | Perixptakcle, and this is the Pr Mcipallars of the: outward 
Ear made ſo large that it might receive all the found which runs within both Circumterences, but the ca- 
vity thereof groweth narrower toward the hole of hearing, that the iound being gathered into a narrow- 
er ĩcantling might more ſodainly and at ance be offered unto the Organ. 

But the Cavity which is next untothehole at r = the Ear-wax is, 78 cald or. Avia. 
umz and the bitter wax it (elf Ahradiſ au calb wlanide ce which is oppolice to the bollow- 
neſs L 21 LTb. J toward che bene iich bebe 1k a pent · houle over the hole of} the 
Ear is called by Kuffus and Polſur Te*2vs Hircus the He- goct, becauſe in this Part there grow hairs which in 
W * — ſo 4 4 and ſtiffe that they are like a Goats beard. 

te hereto, to which the lap grows, ſometimes is alſo hairy, (tab. 5afig-1 11 and cal- 
* —— he uſe ot both om fl Eis to form the cavity and to hinder the ſweat or any kc 
ing 


e excre- 
ment or outward thing from * the Ear. Betwixt theſe two there is a hollowed turrow like a half 
acircle, which Heropbitens Hieth Su apd Hoſſax Nee into Which the excrement or whatidever iſſueth out 
of the Ear falleth 


the largatavity and ſo fall away by the lap. 
whicklike a Ean is dilated, was eſpecially to intercepe. the f — * The uſe of 


| 25 and to gather chem as it were into a boſom, or Gaey will, inch a.tbe ournard 


a es dr. retiirns to the h fthe Ear Ear. ; 
lique furrows in the outwar mph ben Þ N 


eviolence and force of the air, which otherwiis {aw 
ly looſen or break th ie ek membrine ae the Tympane 1 ar ITbere are 1 certain ogy: 
rations where the exif wels up it 


to 8 ente 1 Wa air Chex 125 of 
7 al Foi uſe the hg $ of the 5 4, 
e ay ca ee clally when it cc 15 ech from behind and we move 
1155 the Eh | 


ele are! Farkas A in the guerures o 4 Steke griſtly ſubſtance conveyed 


it 
The uſt cot: ou v 
of lounds w Zr thro 
broad tunnell to be convey 


we ſee brute beaſſs, as Dogs and Horles,willprick up thcir 

oĩſe that is made. And becauſe the Ear be thus 
the whole Ear ſtandethoffa certain diſtance pm the 
| * And griſtly ſubſtance, which gut dodbt abr w grow 
les ox car ers who have more respect of comlinels then ofuie;did not 


— them ende M our in . a 
If you 7 the e "my y ing 1 can arrive unto the Ear P | will r: by, ee 
one 1 dach es ſuccee ei leGp . 


nant A 4 ban. 
midſt of 4 it 1895 reles, tude expreſ- 
Scheer I win th 
pond: b oſeboclięs y 


of the ang how the 
you Sa e Kad 
Ge e e het * : 


f art * — come 
,ymoye the air Ahep ords through the 3 
A ich are neareſt nl from whence ſound air unto the 
— he hay: they beat they are latched in thoſe 
of hearing. 


w greater and greatet ij 172 the Ear , Bar. 


ws we ſpake of, ani by them 2 ed unto the hole 
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CHAP. XII. Ofthe Parts of the outward Eng: 
His ontward Ear is made of parts,ſome common,ſome proper eco Zuci- 
cle, the skin, the fleſhy membrane,flſh it ſelf and a little fark In & De ap Th oper parts 


e ter. ee bt AA 2 jon £5 4d 3: 2D LUN o 257192 MT 
cupic! E.ſpoken,o dias il ofiall the othar 
c6nftn6i? parks of the Ac ſpl inghis 18 blöd eee thin, 5 (mona 

a bote's 12 85 hen 4 gr face de and the. 


; | Kin co cod: Khomand in ö 
Er, - & _ very tang id firn a5 ſro hegnllga * 
e ſpecial — e inner an not corrugated 
ms mig 3 ag 
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neaten is cams 


e — en; f ithe th 4 
1 as — r beauty and 1 "ax 
| wh _—_ che better reception of ſounds : for Ariftotle in wy 11. — r Ty 
quiring y a houſe that is n Wende ae 1 anſwereth, that 
dar 83 walk are ſi wits Fon 11885 = houſe ſounds 


ty or faſtneſs kis: — more then aut | 


TTeUnaer, k compalicth. e 1 mi 
e at at it cannot be ſeparatec 1 from! and therefore we may call that Jef 
* "The vall 8 | IN ge El Tes back keeps lab Book Us lle na- Tue veins of 
nne benin 0 | derſed ox ef fe L,DDD from thecxernalli as the Ears, 
t . e 
oa 9 5 2522 iNanentot 8 — 
ri 
n-bres axe veng Sereno eee 


r he bodies char dy an inflammation 
7 j fi is 
EATS e veins. conſp 


brane or tympane, wh ws — appear when is no inflamwacion,as we ſaid late- 


lyitha neth th 1 on ol t 
Attelles Tt e the Senator lch) Artery ef Saſs ro che backſide of ebe T be arteries 


ar f t be Kar, 
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Of the outward Ears: BOOK} 


Ff ., U that thoſe parts and the inbred air alſo, might debe with vicall bloud and 


The nerves; 


that move the head and the 


ſpirits. 


Table 6. Figure 1. Sheweth t he fore-face of the outward Ear without the _ 
Figure 2. Sbeweth a ligament pf the autward Ear whereby it i tyed to the Th 
Figure 3. The ſtonyproceſs being broken ſheweth the 14 cavity and the holes thereof. 


Figure 4. and 5. Shew the Labyrimh, the Snayly ſbel called Cochlea, two windows and three ſemicireles 


'TABULA. VI. 


HG. 1 | Figure 1. and 2. 


A A, the outward Ear depreſſed. 
B, the hind part of the dne 
CC C, the crcumſeription of the wot ligament. 
D, a part of the yoke-bone | 
EE E, parts of the Skull. 


A Figure: 4 45 


F 3,445 the Orall hole orthe window of the Laby- 
7 JA rinthin the 4. figure it tisbroken!. 
63, 4. . ſnayly ſhell or the wind- 
ing hole. 
'H * watercourſe or dark hole betarixe the Ma 
milary proceſs and appendix called Styloides, 
13, che Mamil/ary proceſs. 
3, the cavity going unto the Maniillery e 
whoſe outward face is all ſſ Pongy. | 
L L 3s the interior face. 
/i 1. M3, theknub of the See of the neck. 
Pz, che holeof the WN of the internal! 
| Tvgular vein, &c. 
NNN As, S; the ſemicircles. 
kit the nc ecke aft alled o. 
chiea. 


ap 


Two ſmall nerves it bath from the he buckwa Land two 0 the ſides of the ſecond ca of the 
marrow of the neck; and theſe ; faith Galen in the 6. Chap. of his 16. Book De 6 a 
Men and Apes, becauſe their reports, Teller bebery ſmall, and the ſu ſtance 0 Neem 
but in other creatuires, ſaith he,whoſe temporall muſcles and Ears are very ters b 
becauſe of the ſtrengeb required to thoſe motions, The uſe of them in men :rob dale * 125 
| and ſometimes to move the muſcles, for rhoſe muſcles are not -alwayes . de Yor 4 


— TT 


CHAP. XIII. eee 


— — ae Fars are forthenief immoyeable, et they is be 
MI their muſcles as alſt ene Which 4 we ſaid « e | 
che muſcles are ſo ſmall and the nerves ſo t that now wc Ari 
Nature made them ſmall becauſe too mach 'motion would have vitiated 
therefore the head is rather made to move ſpeedily « on every 3 5 ede vs 
which is not ſo in beaſts whoſe Ears are moveable, 1918 1.0; 2 
Such as they are alfi firſt found them out; * eee 
to him. They are of two ſorts,Conimon and 22 
The firſt is conimon to che Ear and both the Lins: 
firftofthoſe which move the cheeks and the eff 
ſquare! muſcle; itis inſerted with aſcending fibres = 100 
The ſecond ĩs a proper muſeleſ tab. y, f · 15 nr B tab. 4, 
te mporall muſcle, and ariſeth from the upper cd ofthe LEP ea 
per part of the Ear. 150 A 10 * * 
he third tab. y fig. 1 gre 0] arſe frogs the en above the Ma ae] were the Muſtles 
Ider blade dot end and is ithphinted on tus Na Rf the Ear. 5 


7 7 10 11: 


T0 E TY 


Tb. from the ſame 7 
i inſerted ——ů 2 4, H.] One above, another part in 

— Themoree: 2pm I the Blok « 

mulcies. 


Table 7. 
. 


Sheweth the the ye=latsgand the 
bike muſcles 40 Kak 4 am a 


TABUL A: VII 


At;2,he muſcle ofthe forehead ad the nabe f- 
bres thereof. 


31, 2, the remporall muſcle, 
abya, 'origi 
CT, eee Efe vba 
FD, the third muſcle of the wibg ob- 
which endeth into the uppet lip. 
GH 1, the muſde of che ; 
- 2,the place of the yoke withour fleſh. 
T r,:the broad Mouſe-nuifele — over "the 
cheeks and all the lower parts. 


ue 2 , e or crcumtierace of tl 


RN.” 
4 —_ * uni(tle o che . nuſele of the 


ofthe noſe. /* Dk 
333 the ch ö 
TE Nec muſe ee; © > 
j Oa, a | | el 


muſcle of th 


— | 
muſcle c 3 
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CHAP. XIV" 0 the Griſtle of the Ear. 
HE ſubſtance of the outward Ear is neither bony nor fleſhy dug vere ace if the Ear ed is 


I exbibited in the firſt figure of the fixt Table] but of a middle nature betwix: both, for if ir had been 
bony it muſt have been of a thin bone or a thick. If ic had been made of — faith 
Ariſtotle in the 9: Chap. of his 2. Book de part. Animal. then woulfir cafily hay oken.[f | 


it had been made of a thick and ſolid bone, it would have bee a burthey to # 

fide would not have to outward occurrences. Again, if it had bes c ſoſt an fleſſ . 
fallen into ĩt ſelf and have been utteriy unßt to have made thoſe cavities Sroent 

kewhichin —— ry neceſ 2232 ie hve receive he loundwhich ebene 


ITY —_—— 2 ͤů — — 


R erefore of a ſabl ſtance NC . that e the foft= Wy mode | 
neſs it might be bent Ig gor of witdt ſocyer am — y fot; 


more gather int oi; — gs 
this Enſethat 
Waichare: 


CR CY ait gather ' 
lort woda lated ar tonal, and ſb CI, t we Dan 


— 


re Finally,becauſe it is moderately Toad; Taos ſound andfo thevoyee or To ba 
= bard, ved, and 4 it were formed without any Eccho or ſinging, or other noiſe * fallbf waters which 
to thoſe Fethians of whom we made mention evm now, who when Heir Ears totted off yr 
ollow ſhells of Scallops or ſuch like behind the holes of their Ears. 
The originall - Whereforeic conſiſteth of pile pro [ tab. fig. I] and that flexible, covered over with a thin kin which 
of the carti · eleayeth cloſeunto it, This it were out of the temples and ſtanderh aloof from them 
lage. more or leſs. For the firſt originall hip is from the Orb ¶ tab. 3 lib. , fig · Y] ofthe hole oſ 2 
ing which is boared in the — exaſperated or made rough in the CG 
fle rd a better ariſe therefrom. At the Small it is thicker and harder; thick that —— thereof 
| more firm,and harder becauſe of bourhood of the temple bone from whence it proceed. + 
ectand by how how much it ſtandeth further offfrom the bone ofthe headby ſo much i becomerh e ſofter 


The This griſtl is ſo tothe ſton done a ſtro t ſtab. 8. ., CC CI which ariſeth with 
Ce, nine b — the Fericra, — bye fron ig — 0 3 Theſe propagations 
| ED nw», of ae ayer * g 
ed or 


1 have attained to the Ear, 2 inc onelig re 


6 9 Abele erberdeg dr the eee ee — Ilowneſz 


griſtle, by which means the foand is Hude ſoo ve fr owed up. 


Table 8. Figwe 1. Sheweth the ſore-ſece of the entwerd Fer without the «hi 
Figure 2. 17 liggment of the uumard Ear whereby it js 

Fe. 3. The ftonyproceſs being broken ſbeweth the firſt covit 
Figure 4. and 5. Shew the Labyrinth, the N NUN 


TABULA VIII. 


E 2 —— the Ms 
2 proceſs and appendix r N 
a 
id ba | going unto-the! Manilery proch 
2/3; the interice face. 0 
Add ofthe riow)-bode ofchener; 
P 3; he boleofthe rſt pairofnervesf the een 


NN N l z, dhe femicirdes, 
a kee. n ſhell callal c- 


les. X AMD 
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This fony bone f called, fn alas, — be 2 421 s 
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CRAP-15, Ofthe inward Ears. 433 
the third and interior procels ot the tempſe bone running along obliquely forward trom the! hole of the © © 
Ear betwixt the Mamillary proceſs and che proceſs ofthe yoke bone, andbuncherh out in the inner baſis 
ofthe skull, [tab.9.fig.2. from a F toward C. aud Kota! priya the wedge bane and the now] bone, ſo that 
it is much more con ſpicuous in the inſide of the skull then ir is on the outſide. This proceſs is /ſomewhat 
round, the better to contain a greater quantity of inbred air: long al ſo, ſmevrhat like the ridge of a rock, 
and that becauſe the nerve of hearing (which is the ſofteſt of all nerves except the Opticks) might run his 
5 from the brain withont danger of breaking. 
Wpberefore the production of this bone is inward to receive the Nerve as ſoon as as it iſſueth out of 
the Cerebellum or Atter-brain. Another reaſon why this production is lengthened, is becauſe it might 
makea fit channell ax furtow wherein to carry a branch of the Jugular vein or ſleepy Artery to the 
Brain. A | 

Bur there whore it iſſueth out of the Temple bone it is broader and thicker, that thoſe turnings and ca- 
vities which were Ie for the ſenſe of Hearing might be better inſculped or wroughe therein, yet as ic 
proceedeth forward ithendeth by degrees into a ſharp Cone or point where the vein or artery entreth into 
the brain, and ſo the whole proceſs is like a Pyramy or ſpire. ¶ tab. 9. g. 3.0. 

This bone is e bard for the ſecurity of the Organ of Hearing, and harder indeed then any bone The names of 
of the body, whereupon It. is called 116d Petroſum or Lapidoſum, the Rocky or Stony bone. Some uſe to ir. 
call the temple-bones Ooh they call this bonethe interior proceſs of the ſtony bont᷑. In Infants it is called 
0s labyrinthi,the bone of the Labyrinth, in whom it is ſeparated from the temple bones (as alſo in a Calves 
bead it will eaſil fall from them when it is ſodden) and wanteth the half of that paſſage, which maketh 
the bole of Hearing in grown bodies. Far this hole in Infants is altogether 1155 and in diſſections found 11 it is 


diſtinct from the rocky bone: and therefore becauſe it is without that paſſage we may in Infants perceive found in chil- 
without breaking the bone, the tympane as well the membrane or head of id, as alſo the bony circle to dren. 
which the membrane is faſtened: but as the body inereaſcth and the griftly parts grow dry, they turn into 
bones even the koleaf hearing it (land & the rocky bone groweth very faſt to the ſcaly {part of the 
temple bone under which it lyeth, and becameth as it were a protels thereof, 
In e bone, we conſider his ou tſide and his infide. His out ſide as it appeareth either The part of it. 
within the skull or without the akull. The qutfide within the cavity of the skull is covered over with a The outſide. 
hard and ſtrong cruſti as hard as is the ſubſtance of the teeth. The ſuperficies thereof is ſmooth, not cough 
as it is without the skull but yet unequallbeeauſe in the middle of the length · thereof it buncheth = b 
reaſon of the bones of Hearing which in that place are contained, ¶ tab. fig.2-betwixt n andthe lower EI ſoallo 
in the LM rk there runneth a ſharp and rough line through fl length whereby it is divided into 
two fides,and forward it endeth into a ſharpneſs{tob.9.fig.2.from/F temard J]. 8 
It hath many perforations that the air having received ay it were the ſtamp or impreſſion of ſounds The rm 
might paſs through them unto the inſtrument ot Hearing · Theſe rations are of two ſorts, ſome with- Ar hne. 
in the skull, ſome without; within the ækull there are two ; one is a large and patent hole in the face f 
the proceſs which looketh aſd 7 ICON g · 2. from Ata I] and this hole reachgth ob- 
liquely outward almoſt to the very of the $:#t is ſmooth and vod ini the ingrels;burt dilated Within the 
afterward $ as it were into two parts,whereinto perve of Hearing is implanted. This hole skull two. 
PlAerws accounteth to be the fixt of the Nene bones, ant the fourth hole of Hearing. But we ſhall ac- The firſt, 
count it for the ſeventh hole of the Temples, = — = 
This cavity in the bones af Children is ſhorter,and beaxetli the form of a hollowed den or of a porch. 
But in grown men hen the bone is increaſed that form periſheth and it geceiveth the figure of a fiſtulated 
hole or winding burrough; preſently after the ingreſs of which burrough (as may be perceived in the skul 
without diſicction) — on Fund two holes in the bottom of the entrance which goe into two boſomes 
or pipes, the one upward the other downward ¶ tab. . fg 2. e ] into which the nerve is divided and 
t gb them conveyed, The one hole or pipe is higher and runneth mage maniteſt]y toward the upper 
part of the hole of hearing, paſſing obliquely. outward to the inner part of the:proceſs, and ſo into that 
canale or pipe which is called 4gicedyus or the Water-courſedtab rf . 

Itis diſtinguiſhed or parted from the ſecond and third cavities only by a thi fcale, and leadeth a long 
the greater part of the nerve [tob.g.fig.2.c] of which we ſhall ſpeak in the firſt cavity. . 

he other hole or pipe is lower and leſſer, ſometimes fingle ſometimes double, appearips in the in- 

5 o the paſſage, and leading along ſmall ſurcles of the nere into the ſecond and third cavities. ¶ tab. . 

. 2. _ | | F | 

The other hole of the ſtony bone within the skull which Platera calleth the ſeventh hole of the Temples The ſecond, 
and the fift of Heating [te.9.fig-2:y] is in the farefide of the proceſs, narrow and rough like a ragged cletc 
' through which a finall artery pa ſſeth from the Organ of hearing unto the skull: we will account thls hole 
for the eight of the temple bones. | ; : — | r 

The holes of the ſtony bone without the skull are three. The firſt (which we account far the firſt hole * the 
of che Temples)rutisinto the hole of hearing, I tab. 3.1#b.75.fig.9.yb.9.fig-2.4 c] which is called i g The vole of 
ut meatur auditor ius. This hole, becauſe of the griſtle which is extended and ſtretched about the beginning bearing. 
thereof, hath a large and ample orifice reſeinbling a cave or den, and it runneth betwixt the mamillary 
procefs,and a part of the Jugall or yoke bone. | 

ung children, faith Coiter,it is all griſtly, in thoſe that are grown it is but half griſtly and half bo- 
ny. The griſtly part groweth out of the griſtle of the Ear: the bony out of the bony circle of the Temple 
bone. For in the fff conformation it is like a bony ring diſtinguiſhed from the Temple bone by # caru- 
lage coming between them, from which cartilage ariſeth the membrane of the Tympane or head 'of the 
drum;and this may be perceived in the skuls of infants new born till they be fix or ſeven months old if 
they be boiled; bur. afterwards this griſtle is dryed up and utterly obliterated, and the bony ring or circle, 
of which we ſhall ſpeak in the next chapter, is no more diſtinguiſhed from the hole of hearing but united 
to the reſt of the bone and ſtraightned a little, making a long & round bony canal or pipe Gele fla. uy 

| | | W 
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Of the inward Ears. 


artery entring that cavity through the third hole, and a nerve 


i 


Tab. 10. ſbeweth the ears and the divers internall parts theredf. 

Figure 1, ſheweth the whole externall ear, with apart of the Temple bone. TY | 

Figure 2. ſheweth the left bone of the Temple divided in the midſt by the inſtrument of bearing, whereabout on either ſil 
there are certain paſſages here particularly deſcribed, 

Figure 3. and 4. ſhe weth the three little Bones. 


Figure 5. ſbeweth a portion of the bone of the temples which is ſeen neer the hole of Hearing divided through the mid 


whereby the Nerves, Bones and Membranes may appear as Veſalius conceiveth of them. | 
Figure 6. ſbeweth the Veſſels, Membranes, Bones and holes of the Organ of bearing, as Platerus hath deſcribed them. 
Figure 7. and 8, ſbeweth the little bones of the hearing of a man and of a Calf bath joined andſep arated. 
Figure 9. v ſheweth the Muſcle found out by Aquapendens. | | 


TABULA, X. 


a. the lower ear or the lap of the ear. 

bb. the circumference of the ear cald in Gr. Helix 

cc, the interior protuberation or ſwelling of 
the ear called Anthelix. 

d, the boat of the out ward ear. 

e, the Goats beard called Tragus, wherein ar 


hairs growing. 

f, the place againſt the Goats beard called. 41. 
titragus, i 

Fig. 2. A, a part of the yoke · bone. 

B, the Sinus or boſome whereinto the lower jaw 
is articulated. 

CC, che ſtony bone ſwelling within the skull. 

D, the ſecond hole of the bone of the Temple; 

for the paſſage of the ſleepy arterie. 

E, alittle ſcale or thin bone. betwixt this hal: 
and the firſt cavity, 

mm the poroſity or ſpongineſs ofthe flony 

ne. 

aa, the externall hole of the ear. 

bb, the bony canale of that paſſage. | 

c, the Tympane or Drum is here placed at the 

e 


d, the interĩor hole into which the nerve is in- 

ſerted. 0 

e ,, here alſo is the ſtony bone perforated... 
Abe canale of the auditory nerve from e to g. in 
e bone of the temples, yet this Canale is de- 
ſcribed by it ſelf at the fide of the bone above 

the fift Figure. ö . 

ag, two holes in the beginning and ending of 
this Canale. %, two other holes in the exter- 
nall and internall part. h, the firſt cavity, accor- 


ding to ſome the ſecond, reaching from e to I. 


i i, two canals or pipes of the firſt cavity. - k, the 

higher hole which is ſhut with the ſtirrop bone. 

I, the lower hole alwayes open. mm, the ſe- 

cond cavity in the bone. 1, 2, 3, three little 

burrows or holes of the ſecond cavity,p, deicri- 

| | bed 17 x, the third cavity ly under this 
ſuperficies. Fig.3,4, 0 3, a long bone repreſenting a pyramidall Fig. 3, 4 the membrane of the drumme. 


934 Bony ring at the tympane deſcribed alſo by it ſelf. - 74, the Mallet or Hammer. [, the anvile- . 


r,the Stirrop. Fig.!5. A, a part of the hole of hearing. B, a membrane covering the hole overthwart- 
C, the bone of hearing likened to a hammer. D, the auditory Nerve. G, his diſtribution thro 1 the 
great hole of hearing. E, a branch of this nerve going through a dark hole unto the temples. F, ano- 
ther branch falling through the hole whereby a vein doth enter in. HT, a round cavity, in the forepar: 
whereof is placed the bone noted with 7. Fig. 6. aa, the firſt hole of the Organ of hearing, 4, the auditory 
Nerve divided into two parts, Where it paſſeth through the fourth hole. 25 the jugular vein with a part 
ofa nerve paſſing through the fifſt cavity. here ĩt paſſeth acer his ſecond hole neer to J. % an 
1 ling through the ſame hole. H, the ſame 
artery falling through the fift hole. 1, the lower part of the fiſt nerve reaching unto the 2. and 3, Ca 
vity. . 99, a higher part of the fift Nerve brought through the ſcfuing canale or pipe anto a, where it fa 
leth out. , the Tympane or Prum ſhutting the firſt cavity. a, the three little bones of hearing joined 
together. i, the third cavity or the Trumpet of the organ of hearing. V, the ſecond cavity or the me- 
tall mine running out with thiee burroughs. E , the Canale or watercourſe carrying a Nerve and an 
artery, opening it ſelf with two holes. Fig. 7, and 8, , the Hammer, , the Anvile, 7, the Stirrop. 
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CHAP.16, 


wherein to receivea greater quantity of air, and alſo that the paſſage might be more patent and open unto 
any ſound: which canale runneth inward to the head of the drum, ¶ tab. 9 ig · a, from eto c and that oblique- 4 
y upward,or it you will deſcribe the progreſs thereof from within forth, then ſay; that. it ſlopeth a little 
downward,and from behind runneth ſomething obliquely forward into the outward Ear, where it be- 
cometh ſomewhat more ample and large: | pig at 4 ie Peg 
This paſſage therefore is * and winding to break the vehement appulſion, or ruſhing in of cold The form of 
air, that it ſhould not diſſolve the harmony of the tympane and nerve of hearing. Again, that a ſtrong the hole of 
ſound before it affect the Tympane miglit he communicated to the internall air and to the nerve; or be beating. 
broken and ſo touck the membrane gently and without violence, for a ſlope blow offendeth leſs then that 
which cometh in a ſtraight line, and yet for all this we ſee often times that the noiſe of great Ordnance or 
of bels, if a man be in the ſteeple, yea an intolerable cold air doe affect the Ear wich pain and dolour;ſome- 
times alſo break the Tympane from whence deafneſs ſolloweth. | Tue | 
This paſſage alſo runneth obliquely from behind forward and upward left thoſe things that fall out- 
wardly upon the Ear ſhould eaſily be admitted into the cavity, as alſo if any thing have by chance inſinu- 
ated ir (elf that ĩt might with greater facility fall forth again. It is by degrees ſtraightned or becommeth 
narrow;firlt that the air being beaten might be gathered into a narrow. compaſs, by which our hearing is 
far more diſtinct. Again, that if any«mall creatures ſhould get into the entrance ot the cavity, yet the 
ſtcaightnels thereof i the bottom might ſtay their courſe or return them back again. | 
The like alio we may ſay of crums, of peaſe, or of any ſuch thing that ſhould happen to fall into te 
Ear, There is alſo in this place a bilious yiſcid and bitter humor wherewith ſaith Cicreo in his 2. Book de 
natufa Deorum, as with lime ſuch creatures are intangled. Whetefore alſo there are hairs growing in thoſe 
particles of the Ear which before we called Tragus and Antitragus reſembling the beard ot a Goat. | 
This hole alſo is ſolid and hard, for by that means the ſound in the e being ſtronglier beaten a- The ſubſtance 
gainſt the bony or hard ſides of the paſſage is ſo much the more intended then if it had been bn. of it, 
nous or ſo:t.It is alſo inveſted or — with skin, partly to break the ſound which would have been 
more vehement it it had beaten againſt a naked bone: partly alſo leſt the bone ſhould have been corrupted 
or tainted by the air: wherefore it is hard,thick,poliſhed and ſtrongly joined to the bone. 1 
Finally, this paſſage in the beginning and the end hath certain circles, the outward of which is rough, 
tab. 9. fig · a,b] becauſe of the griſtle of he Ear which groweth thereto: to the inner circle the ſmall mem- 
brane ot the tympane or the drum- head is ſtretched and tyed. deten Sali et 0428 14 4 
The primary ule of this hole or paſſage is, that the air altered by the ſound, might through ic be derived The uſe of it. 
unto the Ear, and ſo through the concavity thereof might inſinuate it ſelf from the backpart obliquely for- 
ward to the membrane of the tympane; for through narrow, concavous, ſmooth and hard paſſages, ſounds 
ute commonly carryed, not only with more eaſe, but alſo doe more exquilitely repreſent the nature of the 
ſound. And this ſhall he eaſily ive that wil * a trunk very gently at one end, ſo that he that ſtand - 
eth by him may not hear it;and yet if a man lay his Ear to the back end of the trunk he ſhall eaſily hear how 
often the fore end is ſtrickenʒbecauſe in the trunk as in a narrow place the air is condenſed, and by cha t 
means the ſound united and ſharpned; whereas if the air that is beaten by the ſounding body ſhall paſs 
through a large place it will be diffuſed and diſſipated and loſe much of his ſtreng ta. | 
The ſecondary uſe of this hole of hearing is for the expurgation of the cholerick excrement of the brain, The ſecond; 
(for n rarely purged this way becauſe of his thickneſs) which through the veins attaineth to the 
membrane of the tympane and through it ſweateth into the hole of hearing. In this hole alſo we find a 
Muſcle of which we muſcle ſhall ſpeak afterward. | 9 4] _ 
There is andWer hole which we account to be the third hole of the Temple-bone tab. 3. lib. y. fig. 9. V] Another pers 
ſituated near the firſt hole of the wedge-bone,and is a great deal narrower then the former. It is oblique, foration. 
ſhort and double, and admitteth a branch of the Jugular vein;emitteth alſo or ſendeth out a ſmall branch 
of the nerve of Hearing. 5 ü 
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CH AP. XVI. Of the Cale out ofitbe Eor into the Mouth: 

He third outward hole of the Stony bone which we account for the fiſt hole of the Temple bone 

[tob.3.lib-7-fig.9.4]is fituated berwixr the Mamillary proceſs and the appendix called Styloides,aud 
endeth into a' hole or canale which paſſeth from the Ear into the mouth. Of this paſſage ri. 
7 . ſtotle made mention, but Euſtachius was the firſt that deſcribed it, and after him Velcherus Coiter. This Where 70 
hole or paſſage is like a round pipe or ſmall quill, larger in the * and paſſeth obliquely to the in- forateth the 
ward and foreſide of the baſis of the brai in the midſt of the four holes it penetrateth the whole bone bone. 

where it is encreaſed by a ſubſtance that is prey riſtly and partly membranous. But before we proſecute 

this paſſage further, we will ſhew you tlioſe id in the midſt of which this e through the bone is, 

Ihe firſt therefore is on the backſide where the ſleepy artery entreth into the 8kull: The ſecond ĩs on 

the ſoreſide which the fourth conjugation of nerves iſſueth out ofthe skull. The third at theout- 

ſide making way for the artery which is to be diſtributed into the Dute Menirix: The fourth at the infide is 

afiflure made ot theextremities of the wedge and ſtony bones, paſſing obliquely downward and forward. 

And in the very midſt of theſe perforations doth this cavity piercethrough the bone. 3 5 

Nox to return unto the ſubſtance. We ſaid before that it was partly griftly, partly membranous. For The ſuhſtance 
r the laſt of the 4 holes or the ſiſſure which iscommon to the * the Temple bones the ſubſtance ol it, 

of it isgriſtly and very thick. But on the oppoſite part it is not griſtly butas it were membranous - 


and becometh thinner. This canale thus encreaſed with ſubſtance of another kind paſſeth between two mu- 
(cles of the throat as the forenamed ſiſſure paſſeth and hear the root of thoſe eſſes which we likened to 
Bats wings, on the inkde, I ſay, of chem it determineth _ one of the cavities of the noſethrils, and ia in- 

Us p2. ſerved 
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ſerted into the thick coat ofthe Palat near the root of the Vvula.But the inward extremity or end of this 
e where it ref] the middle cavity of the noſthrils becometh a ſtrong griſtle bunching or ſwel- 


ing much outward, which is covered with the mucous or flimy coat of the noſe, and ſet as a Porter to keep 


the end or outlet of the paſlage. 
The figureof The figure of it is round but a little depreſſed making two angles, the hollowneſs thereof is much about 
it. the proportion of a Gooſe-quill, yet ſo that it is twice as broad in the end as it is in the beginning, and js 


likewiſe covered with — . . e 
Why g riſtly. It was made griſtly that the wa wayes open an t ſhould not hurt the neighbour 
hs parts with his — but eaſily Jeeld without danger ot breaking. Moreover it was covered with a mu- 
cous or flimy coat, which Laurentiss compareth to a valve ſuch as groweth within the veins as we ſhall un- 
derſtand hereafter: the uſe of which coat is to cover the orifice of this paſſage within the mouth, that eyil} 

Where it de- vapours might not exhale out of the mouth into the Ears. The termination of this paſſage is on both fides 

termines in common to the noſethrils, the palat and canale it ſelf, that by this means the mouth might be a fic _ 

tae mouth. dle forall the kinds ofexcrements of the brain; which ſheweth the wonderful providence and wiidom 
of Nature or rather of the God thereof) the very end of it is where the muſcle of the chops is ſituate z that 
ſo when upon our ſwallowing the chops are dilated or opened by the muſcle, chis paſſage alſo is recluded 
or opened to give way to the deſcending excrement. a BY 

The chief ule therefore of this paſſagt is for expurgation, to lead along the ſuperfluĩties that fall fro 
the head, by the Ear into the mouth, as alſo to purgeand depurate that air which is implanted in the in- 
ſtrument ot bearing; for it was neceffary that many excrements ſhould in this place be gathered together, 
becauſe the brain lyeth above it which yeeldeth much excrement:and we may well conceive that many of 
thoſe excrements are gathered together about the Ear, by the quantity that ſiſſueth ſomerimes outward 
through the hole of hearing. 

A tory. An honeft man of good credit told me that he had been deafthree or four years, atlength his Ear was 
cleanſed by one that profeſſed ſome skill in curing deafneſs, and that in two dayes he drew out of his Ear 
the quantity of two great Wall- nut ſhels full of wax}, and that thereupon he inftantly recovered his 
hearing _ If therefore there were ſo many thin excrements which could ſweat through the faſt tnem- 

t 


brane ofthe tympane, hat a multitude ſhall we imagine may lurk within, which for their thickneſs cannot 
poſlibly ſweat through ? a Om 


The chief uſe 


of ir, 


Aquapendens alſo teſtifieth,that he had often obſerved theſe inward cavities eſpecially in children to beful 


of a thick humour, ſlimy and mucous,which ought to have been purged away by this canale or p o- 
therwile if it ſtay within, either it altogether Roppeth up the Ear, or elſe being reſolved by inward . heat is 
converted into wind,from whence come thoſe noiſes and murmurs of the Ears, and conſequently 
the depravation or utter amiſſion and loſs of . 
Tbe uſe of Hence therefore we may obſerve, that in inward offences of the Ears, it is a very reaſonable courſe for the 
* _—_— Phyſitian to preſcribe Maſticatories, becauſe the wayes are open, either for Nature to 9 royoked, 
mn aca or for the medicine to draw even craſs and thick matter by this way into the mouth. by this means 
the paſſage ſhall be kept dry and the drier it is the more fitto receive ſounds. And hence it that Hippeerates 
in the ſeventeenth Aphoriſm of the third Section faith,that the North wind becauſe it is dry makes a man 
hear the better, and on the contrary, the South wind which is moiſt, duls and offends the Ear. : 
_ £2.uſeof , Another uſe of this Canale is for the behoof of the inbredair of the Ear: firſt, to purge it and make it 
Ue Canale. Clearer, drier and thinner: again to reſtore it and refreſh it;for itis to be doubted but that new air is ſup- 
plyed out of the mouth by this paſſage. For conſidering that the ingenit air is Prags waſted by 
the inbred heat, ic is agreeable to the wiſdome of Nature that it ſhould be ſupplyed by eneration of 
new air which muſt be made of externall air,becauſethe ingeniteair was at the firſt made of externall. Fur- 
thermore, that the air do paſs out of the mouth into the Ears, we are taught both by Ariſtotle in the 11. chap. 
> ofthe x. Book of his Hiſtory of Creatures, and alſo by experience, becauſe when a man yawneth wide 


the length of the paſſage prepareth and ſitteth the 1 
may allo imagaine that by cis pllige, men of whom Ariſtatie maketh mention in the place above quo» 
ted did think that Goats ir breath not only by their mouths and by their Noſethrils, but alſo oy 
their Ears, which we have no fgreat Reaſon to think ſtrange, becauſe we ſee OT * 
(a generation of new and addle Artiſts ) can drive the ſmoak out of their mouths tt cheir 


The thitd uſe, A third uſe of this Canale ĩs, that if ãt happen the found cannot di paſs unto the Nerve of hearing 

by che hole of the Ear, that then at leaſt ſome of it might this way che mouth be conveyed unto the 
How — Organ of Hearing, and ſo thoſe that are draf by outward — vhs receive the ſound or voice by che 
made te bear. mouths. And this we may very well diſcern by the receipt of che ſound or a Muſicall Inſtrument. For if a 


man ſtop both his Ears very cloſe and hold a wand in his mouth, the other end whereof doch touch any - 


inſtrument that is plaid upon, he that ſo holdeththe wand in his mouth ſhall be able to diſcern the Muſick. 
In-like manner if in the night time you be deſirous to know whether any man be coming rownnd e a 
ſtaffe upon the ground or but a ſword, and hold the end or pommell betwixt your teeth, and you hear 
a great way further off then your outward Ear will be able to diſcern,efpecially if the way - iS 
The fourth A fourth uſe of this Canale is, that in a vehement and violent noiſe ſuch as the ſhooting of ordnance, 
uſe. thunder and ſuch like is, the membrane ofthe or head ofthedrum migh be ſecured from benny 4 
tor ſurely ĩt would be in great danger to iche inbred air had no paſſage out. For when this: = 


\ 


CHAP.19, _ Of vhe Membrane of the pant 3 

air is moved it it could not retire back ward, it muſt paſs the membrane out ward toward the Ear, and tie 

outward air we know forceth it inward, by which two contrary inforeements it could not but be endan - 

gered, whereas now the inbred air having an out · let into which it may retire, it leaveth the membrane ſcope 

and room to yeeld to the impulſion of the outward air. n ty | 
He that would find this palſage muſt take a dryed skull and puta hogs briſtle into the hole of hearing, How this paſ- 

and he ſhall perceive that it will iſſue out again in the palat of the mouth. But in a green hend the holes of lige is found 

chiscanale are very conſpicuous in the ſame palate, Aud ihus much at the eanale which runneth from the in 2 skull. 

Far unto the mouth, as alſo of the cxternall part ot the ſtony- bone within che skull with the proceſs and 

holes 3 _ it. , ae” "EP F 
The other part of the exterior ſuperſicies of this ſtony proceſs ; ; 

yerſly exaſperated and made unequall with knubs, boſons or cavicits, poroficies or ſmall holes and lines _ Lola 

running in it,So that the ancients did rightly compare it to a craggy rock, The uſe of which inequalities che skull, ; 

i, that trom them the muskles might better ariſe and into them be better Iaſected,  *' © | b 
This bone alſo hath belonging unto ita proceſs and an Appendix. The proceſs is ſomewhat thick, and The mamil- | 

becauſe it reſembleth the trats of a wotnans dug it is called aaned\ys mamillaris [ tab. 3, lib. , fig. S. . 7 - * 

This proceſs is not found in infants, but arifcth after ward. The appendix is flender, 1 400 52 "aide 

theretore called aAwzuN,Cojter calleth it Os ſaittale, os clavale, os acualeʒ from the re{emblante it hath with an 

arrow, with a nail, or with a needle. It is al(o called ide, becauſe it is like a ſpur . tab. 3, l. 7, fi. 9, ii] This Of the appen- 

appendix in infants new born is griſtly, hut afterward betometh bony when the bones grow & the griſtles dix Styles. 

are dried;yct tor the moſt part as it is in other appendices there remaineth in it ſome remembrance of a gri- 

ſtle. But of theſe we ſhal ſpeak more at large in our diſcourſe of the bones of the head. In the mani time thus 

much ſhall ſuffice to have ſaid concerning the externall ſuperficies of this ſtony proceſs of the Temple 

bones or of the rocky bone whether you will, as well within the skull as without, . | 
On the inſide this tony bone is not ſolid, the reaſon was, that it ſhould not be too heavy, but theilledand The inſide of 

perforated with infinite b and ſcrued paſſages ¶ tab. 18, lib. 5 fig · 2 g,3, 2,mnEi] and in a word the tony bone. 

che greateſt 1 of it is a very ſpange wherein the implaice er inbred air is laboured orpertefted. But in 

the midſt of it there are three — cavities formed, eſpecially to help our hearing; the {mall partitions Three cavities, 

of which cavitits, although they be very thin becauſe tha bone ould be light, yet are they very faſt and 

q ſtrong bones, But becauſe che membrang of the tympane or head of the drums [ntexpoled bifwixc 
the hole of hearing and the fuit of theſe cavities, we will intreat of the tympayie before we ce wnto e ca- 


rocky bone withoiit the skull is di- ©**** ſuper. 


vity. 


CHAP, XVII. Oftbe Membrane of the Tyupige nne. 
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He Membrane of the tympane which Hippe | 
mention of under the name of dA 7 


uſu partium, catlerh ir o##mevrue, 2 lid, and di, covering. Sone call it F, , aſc itis 
ſtreatched over the firſt cavity ag a peece of Vellam over the head of a Prum, orbecauſc ga Drum bein 
beaten with a ſtick maketh a great ſoun x — . 
this found unto rhe nerve of ſenſe. But it 1 drum, but the 
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Of the Membrane of the Tympane) BOOK þ 


Tab. 10. ſheweth the ears and the divers internall parts thereof. 

Figure 1, ſbeweth the whole externall ear, with apart of the Temple bone. | | 

Figure 2. ſheweth the left bone of the Temple divided in the midſt by the inſtrument of bearing, whereabout on either ſide 

' there are certain paſſages here particularly deſcribed, 

Figure 3. and 4. ſbeweth the three little Bones. | | os 

Figure 5. ſbeweth « portion of the bone of the temples which is ſeen neer the hole of Hearing divided through the mid 
whereby the Nerves, Bones and Membranes may appear as Veſalius conceiveth of them. | 

Figure 6. ſbeweth the Veſſels, Membranes, Bones and holes of the Organ of hearing,as Platerus hath deſcribed them. 

Figure 7. and 8. ſheweth the little bones of ghe hearing of a man and of a Calf bath joined andſeparated. 

Figure 9. v ſpeweth the Muſcle found out bY Aquapendens. 


TABULA. X. 


4. the lower ear or the lap of the ear. 

bb. the circumference of the ear cald in Gr. Helfx 

cc, the interior protuberation or iwelling of 
the ear called Anthelix. 

d, the boat of the outward ear. 

e, the Goats beard called Tragus, wherein are 
hairs growing. - 

f, the place againſt the Goats beard called 4. 


titrag us, 

Fig · a. A, a part ofthe yoke-bone, 8 

B, the Sim or boſome whereinto the lower jaw 
is articulated. 

Cc, the ſtony bone ſwelling within the skull. 

D, the ſecond hole of the bone of the Temple 
for the paſſage of the ſleepy arterie. 4 

E, a little ſcale or thin bone betwixt this hole 
and the firſt cavity, ; 

12 the poroſity or ſpongineſs ofhe ſſony 


ne. 
as, the externall hole of the ear. 
bů the bony canale of that paſſage. 
c, the Tympane or Drum is here placed at the 
= - 


d, = interiorhole into which the nerve is in- 
e f, here alſo is the ftony bone perforated. 
FR canale ofthe auditory nerve from e to g.in 
e bone of the temples, yet this Canale is de- 
ſcribed by it ſelf at the fide of the bone above 
. beginning and ending of 
ag, two holes in ning and ending 
this Canale. , two other holes in the exter- 
nall and internall part. h, the firſt cavity, accor- 
ding to ſome the ſecond, reaching from e to E. 
r of the firſt cavity. k, the 
ry hole which is ſhut with the ſtirrop bone. 
I, the lower hole alwayes open. mm, the ſe- 
cond cavity in the bone. 1, 2, 3, three little 
burrows or holes of the ſecond cavity p deſcri- 
F 
ig. membrane of b 
che kalle 


ſuperficies, Fig.3,4, 0 3,a long bone repreſenting a pyramidall 
$:3-%.a Bony ring at the tympane deſcribed alobyi felf. 74 et or Hammer. ſ, the anvile. 


2 „Ng. A, a part of the hole B, a membrane covering the hole overthwart. 
c, the bone of he: likened to a hammer. D, the auditory Nerve. G, his diftribution through the 
- Ereat hole of Es a branch of this nerve going through a dark hole unto the temples. F, ano- 
cher branchfalling through tlie hole whereby a vein doth enter in. I, a round cavity, in the forepart 
whereof is placed, the bone noted with 7. Fig. 6. aa, the firſt hole of the Organ of hearing. 8, the auditory 
Nerve divided into two where ĩt h through the fourth hole. 2 the jugulac vein with a part 
ofa nerve through the firſt cavity. , here ĩt paſſeth through his ſecond hole neer to . 2 an 
artery entring that cav ky though the third hole, and a nerve falling through the ſame hole. , the ſame 
artery through hole. 17, the lower part of the fift nerve reaching unto the 2, and 3. ca» 
Hh 00.2 part of the fift Nerve N e through the ſcruing canale or pipe unto u, where it fal- 
ih out. , the Iympane or tting the firſt cavity. a, the three little bones of hearing joined 
5 #, the third cavity or the Trumpet of the organ of hearing. V, the ſecond cavity or the me- 
mine running out with three bur Ee, the Canale or watercourſe carryinga Nerve and an 
artery, opening it ſelf with two holes, Fig. 7, t the Hammer, , the Anyile, 7, the Stirrop. 
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CHAP.17, Of the Membrane of the Tympane. 439 
midſt round about the circumference with two bony brims or edges ſwelling out on either fide; in which TR 
ſurrow the membrane growerh very faſt round about, that it might be ſecured from the violent motions 
either of the externall Aire entring in, or the internall Air beating outward, as it appeareth in oſci- 
tations or yawnings when we hold our breath long, or when we blow our Noſes. 
Wherefore it is moſt like that circle ina Drum to which the Vellam is faſtned. [table 10, figure 3,and 4,9, 
tab. 1 1,4] And this bony ring in infants is eaſi ly ſeparated from the "_—_ bone, but in grown bodies it 
is ſo cloſe Joined on one fide to the ſtony bone, on the other fide to the hole of hearing, that a man would 


not think it had been ever ſeparated from them: neither indeed can it be ſeparated in grown bodies 


without breaking. Yet the furrow remaineth {till to be ſeen, And thus the membrane of the Tympane 
ſeemeth to be ſeparated in the circumference from the Pericranium.. But let us hear what Galen can ſay of 
this membrane. | 23 

Galen inquiring into the ſubſtance of this membrane, and inſtituting a compariſon betwixt the cove- A paſſage out 
ring or coat of the Optick & the firſt Nerve of hearing, and afterward of the inſtrument of ſmelling,ſhew- of Galen pro- 
eth; That it was not fit theſe Nerves ſpould be left naked, becauſe then they weuld have been expoſed to all outward in- ws. long 
juries. Seeing then they needed a covering, either it muſt be craſſe and thight as that of the eye ; or rare «ndporous, or in ran 
a mean betwixt both. It behooved not 7 ould be craſſe and thigbt, becauſe ſuch a covering would have bindred the acceſſe 
of the Air when it was moved, eſpecially if the motion were but eaſie, as it is when we ſpeak ordinarily one to another, Nei- 
ther ought it to have been rare and porous, for then the air would have pierced through it,and jo the Nerves ſbould eaſily have 
beemofſended and the Brain it ſelf refrigerated, 20 a TL 

Wherefore Nature framed a Muniment or defence, to help the ſecurity of the Inſtrument, of a moderate conſiftence. 

And thus he concludeth : Nature therefore foreſeeing that if ſbe bad made the conſtruction of that nerve with a 
Muniment it would indeed have been fitto be ar off offences : but the inſtrument of the Senſe muſt of neceſſity have been 
Deaf. Again, if the conſtruion of the Nerve had had no defence, it would have been very ſabject to outward injuries : 
and therefore ſhe tobk away betwixt them both, and made for the conſtruction of this nerve 4 help, neither too ſtiffe to hinder 
the ſenſe of hearing: kor too rare, that theair ſhould penetrate through it, hut of a moderate conſiſtence, which might not en- 
ly ſecure the Inſtrument from violence, but alſo receive and returne the inipreſſions of ſounds. | | T 

Again the ſame Galen writing ofthe covering of the Inſtrument of Smelling, ſaith, that it needed 55340ue 4 De- 
fence more rare then that of the Inſtrument of Hearing which is faſt and hight, becauſe the object of the Senſe of Sme ling 
is thicker then the object of the ſenſe of Hearing : for the ob jed of ſmelling is a vaperous ſubſtance wherein the odour doth ex- 
bale, zut the obje@7 of bearing is air altered only by an impreſfien of Sounds, FAY. | | 

By this we may ſee that Galen was not utterly ignorant of this membrane, and we have the rather in- 
ſerted this paſſage out of him, becauſe many late Anatomiſts have avouched that Galen made no mention 

therebf at all, but was utterly ignorant of it. We returne riow unto the membrane. a, you | | 
The ſubſtauce therefore of this membrane is thin,faſt,dry,trariſlucid and ofexquiſite ſenſe : ſo thin and The ſubſtance 

ſine that Hippocrates compares it to a ſpiders web, the better to tranſmit an eaſie voice or ſoft ſound( tor of the mem- 

it was neceflary unto the act of hearing, or if you will, unto the paſſion of Hearing, that the ſound ſhould ous. 

be communica ted with the inbred air although the ſubſtances of the outward and inward aires are not 

mingled)and yet ſo ſtrong withall chat it might be able to bear a pulſation which might affect the in- 

ſtrument of Hearing. | e 8 7 CE | 

Wherefore Bony it behoved not to be,for then the inſtrument of ſenſe would have been deaf, becauſe Why not bo- 
the inbred air would not have reteived the (Gund andalteration bf the externall air, and if the bone had vy. | 
been 1 chat it could have ttatiſmicted the affection of the alt, then alſo would it have been in danger 
of breaking. | 2 ES * : 

It was We fit this covering or inſtrument ſhould be fie Gecandle If that which received the ſound had Why not fle- 
been lake or looſe it would not ſo well have tfanſmitted the impreflion, for we ſee that the ſtraiter à f. 4 
dtum is braced the ſtronger and louder ſound it yeelds, Again, if it had been fleſhy it would have been ſoft 
and fall of molſfure, and by that means would have admitted of many things to cleave or ſtick unto ic 
which now do fall Lewy from it, becauſe it ĩs ane entry © N be * jos 

This partitlon therefore or muniment, or covering call it hat you will, is membranous and thin wich- 
all: for Kin the firſt conformation it be produced a thick 00 faſt Aenbnnde then is tlie party — Spank | 
ble, as Arantius and Laurentizs have well remembred. yh. ord "Ip VER | 

But we find ſometimes before this membrane on the outſide that there groweth a certain thick coat he- How children 
fide the intent of Nature, of which gineta maketh mention in the 23. chapter of his ſecond Book, and become deat 
Aquapendens ſaltli he found it twice, but Fgintts teacheth alſò the way bow, to cure it; yet it is much to ind dumbe. 
be doubted that if it grow from the nativity ſuch children will become deaf and dumbe; Deafe 
becauſe this cot hindreth the appulſior of the ſourtd unto. the membrane; Dumbe becauſe they 
are not ableeither to conceive with their minds or to utter with tlieir yolces, that they are altogether 
ignorant of. 03 © area | As 

And as ſuch a coat or filme before the membrane doth cauſe deafnefſe , ſo ic ſometime hap- 
neth that immediately behinde the membrane there is a collection of mucous matter, or an affly- 
ence of fome humor from whence proceedeth a great difficulty of hearing hard to be cured ; but ifthe hu- 
mor be thin then the Hearing is not ſo much impeached as the patient is vexed with 4 e ſingings, 
whiſtlings and hiſſing murmures in his ears. Furthermore this membrane is thight and faſt, having in it 
as conſpicuus opores but nervous and ſtrong: the better to refit outward injuries aid violent — | 
the aire. Ws £3.13; Der; | . a has RG 1 
le is alſo very dry that it might more readily receive the ſound, and more diſtinctly make repreſenta» Whyrhe mem 
tion of the ſame. For e imagine that the Image of the ſound is received in this membrane 2 — the brane ĩs dry, 
matter, even as the images of colours are receiyed in the horny membrane oſ the Je. faith 
that dryneſſe is agent help to the conception or reception of ſounds, becauſe that which ſoundetb ſhril · 
elt is farcheſt hard. at we have experience infinall bels which are made of thin and faſt Lattin plate. 
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This. membrane is alſo tranſlucide and poliſhed like a Looking-glafſe both within and wich- 
out, ſaving that on the inſide the proceſſe of the bone called the mallet or hammer is extended up- 
ward unto the midſt thereof, like as we ſee in the tail of a drum there is a chord ſtretched overthwart 
through the midſt. | | 

The uſe of this membrane is to cloſe up the hole of Hearing in a round compaſſe, and like a hedge or wall 
to diſtinguſt it from the fourth cavity of the ſtony bone, and therefore Laurentius calleth it ſeprum,the parti. 
tion. It ſerveth alſo to diſtinguiſh the externall from the internall parts ot the ear; but eipecially to ſe- 
parate the inbred air, whoſe duty it is to receive the impreſſions of ſounds from the externall or the aire 
that cometh from without, for it theſe two aires had been mixed and confounded, the outward air being 
often times foggy and thick, maſt needs have made the inward airalſomore unfit for ſenſation. Neither 
doth it only keep the inward air from permixtion with the outward but alſo containeth it that it ſhould 
not vanith of it own accord, or be diſperſed and diſſipated in vehement noiſes or ſounds, Adde hereto that 
it k out the externall air ſo that neither the cold nor heat thereof can offend the nerves of the brain, 
Finally it defendeth the inward parts from outward wrongs,fo that if a man be over head and ears in the 


water, yet the water cannot paſſe beyond the membrane: In like manner it — — out flies and other ſuch 


buſie creatures, duſt and whatſoever ele ſhould happen to fall into the hole ot hearing. 

But becauſe the thinneſſe of this membrane made ic ſubject to be violated or indangered by ſuch 
outward accidents, Nature for more ſecurity hath placed on the infide thereof 3. bones, a chord or 
ſtring and 2. muſcles, whereby this membrane is made better able to endure the force of the air when it is 


beaten againſt ic. 


——— — — 


CHAP. XVIII. Ofthe ſmall bones of the Organ of Hearing, andof the Chord: 


E three bones of the Organ of H were not known to. Anatomiſts till the age wherein 
WY we live. Thoſe two which are known 2 che names of the Anvill or Stithy, and the Mallet 
or Hammer were invented or found out by that reſtorer of Anatomy, Jobaunes Carpus of Binonia, 
SER and the third Fobannes 1 raſfias altengerh to himſelſe, ſo doth alſo Columbus and Eu- 

SW f:chi,and well it may be that all being ſo oculate Anatomiſts did find it n 
induſtry. But now we have them, it ſhall be more expedient preciſely to deſcribe them unto you then tu 
determine were the firſt inventers of them. 8 | 

Theſe bones therefore are fituated in the firſt cavity of the ſlony bone, which before we called the Tim- 
pane that is thedrum or taber, and becauſe their is divers they have alſo divers names given them, 
2 from the ſimilitude they have with thi oſe names th | 558 partly alſo from their uſe. The 

is called Me ew or Malleolu the Mallet or che Hammer. The ond Bom the Anvill or the Stithy. The 
third 2 Stirrop [ tab. 10, fig: 6,7, 8.] ; HAT, 

The Hammer or Malſet Trab. 10, fig. 4, T, figs 55 ©, fige $49 tab. 11, cl] is ſeatedin the beginning of the 
firſt cavity ofthe tony bone tab.10,fig. 2, near toc] at the end af the hole of Heari is bone faith 
Coiter hath his name ra ther from his uſe then from his forme, becauſe hen the — 23 is moved, che 
Mallet alſo is moved therewithail : or becauſe like a Hammer it lieth upon the Anvill, and in the motion 
beats upon the membrane. Others do liken it to the thigh bone, as Veſaliu onthis manner. As the thi 
near che neck thereof hath two proceſſes, ſo this ſmall bone hath two proportionable proceſſes in 
neck thereof, whereby it groweth more ſtron his membrane. Again as the neck of the thigh. ben- 
ding obliquely to the cavity of the hanch end a round head; ſo this bone departing inward from 
the membrane and ending in a round ſmooth and plain head, is jo to the upper part of the other 
bone by the interpoſition of che membrane, ag if Alen were looſly tyed to a Smiths Anvill. This firſt 
bone therefore is long and crooked, having a head, a neck, and à tail. n 

The head is the upper and thicker — ind bunching out; for this head is not perfectly round, as 
— in the outſide of the e and N it receiveth the head of the {c- 
cond bene which we called che Anvill, whereto being joy ned, it lifceth it upward and forward to the ſide 
of the hole of Hearing. . r * d rs eee 3 

The neck of it is but narrow, yet on the backſide thereof do two ſmall proceſſes ſhoot out, which are 
very flender and fharp . To the uppermoſtadhereth the Tigament or chord, and the. lowermolt, xeſterh 
upon the membrane chat it might not be (nb too farre inward or broken. But the uſe of this procelle 
I cannot better demonſtrate then by thoſe Chords which they uſe to ſtretch upon the botrome of a drum 
whereby it is ſecured from the 1 of the air which is within it; which air otberwiſe being ſo yio- 
lently and fo often beaten, would rend the hottome aſunder. Betwixt theſe is a ſmall cavity and right op- 
por againſt it a little knub ĩnto which ons of the Tendons of the Muſcles is implanted, as the Other is 
into the neck. | | Rh Eo eme 

The tail of chis bone which Falapi as calleth Pedic ulus as it were the Stalke is ſomemhat broad in the 
robs bis enderh into a ſmall 27 which receiveth the inſertion or tendon of the muſcle 3 (Columbus ad- 


chat into this ſharp pi there determineth a ſmall Nerye from the ſiſt conjugation which A.- 
fordeth a hairy and crookedbranch whichis inſerted into che labyrinth, of che car)praſently after it run- 
neth and downward, and by degrees endeth into a ſlender and proceſſe, ſomewhat rough 


and a little incurved or hooked, fo that itcleaveth to the membrane of the 


point N ptoceſſe but throughout his length. yet not in the very midi of 
1O,fig.4, from r t pack; ; : 3 | 18 11741. 
be reaſon offhis Connexion is partly to defend the membrane from outward violence, that it ſuauld 
not be driven dena e wherein alſo ĩt is aſſiſte by the chord of which well hear even now) 
partly to draw it downward an inward, for the proceſſe we ipake of is curved or hooked inward, * 


mpane, nat in the end or 
the membrencs breadchs{ tab. 


CHAP.18, Of the ſmall bones and of the Chord. 441 
by chis means the membrane is made inward convex, and outward hollow, in which higureit is allo by this 
proceſſe preſerved, whence it commeth to paſſe that the outwardair which entreth the hole of bearing 


flideth from the ſides of the membrane and gathegeth it (elf together in the center where the Mallet hang- 
eth, and being fo united and intended is a great furtherance tor the communication ot che ſound to the 


inward parts. "x5 
Again,as this Hammer groweth to the Membrane | tab, 10, ſig· 6, „] by his lower proceſſe and the inſeri - The connexi- 
our part of his tail, as alſo to the orb of the hole of Hearing by the benefit of a ligament which run- on of che 
neth overthwart from the prominence which is on one ſide the hole to the prominence. on the other, ſo Hammer. 
that it is no where at liberty, but on every fide faſtned to the membrane: in like manner the head thereof 
is articulaved to the Anvillupon which it lyeth by that kinde of - articulation or jun&ure which we call 
Ginghymos [ tab. 10, fg. 6,7, 8. For in the Hammer aud the Anvill there is a cavity and a head, and the Hammer 
is moved above the Anvill. Notwic ing this Hammer and the Anvill atter a man is dead are fo cloſe- 
y joyned (whether it be fo in living es it is much doubted ) that Nature ſecmeth to have as 
much uſe of their continuity and unity as of their diviſion and plurality: for being two they doe 
better ſafſegard and defend the Membrane, but their continuation ayailethno whit leſſe for the better 
conveyance of the ſound. Wherefore although the articulation of theſe two bones is worthily ſaid to be 
per Ginghymon becauſe they mutually receive and are received one of another, yet becauſe of their ſtrait and 
cloſe copulation ſome are of opinion that their juncture is rather to be referred to that kind which we 
call Synarthrofis, the meaning of which words of Art ſhall be at full expounded fin our laſt Book of the 
bones. | | 
Finally, the Hammer is a longer bone then the Anvill but withall more fleader, becauſe it was to move The formof 
above the Anvill, and we know it is reaſonable that that which beareth ſhould be greater then that which it. 
is borne. Notwithſtanding both theſe bones in the place where they are articulated or joined, are much 
greater and thicker then in their other part,which thing to ſay true may beobſerved almoſt in the articu- 
lations of all other bones of the body. » 
The Anvill [Table 10, figure 4, f Figure 5, 1, — 7,0nd$, b, table 11, m is the ſecond bone which is The Anvill - 
ſtuated in the hinder fide of the firft cavity and lyeth next to the Hammer to which it is oppoſite, and co- 
vereth (ſaith Coiter that part of the Membrane which is not covered by the Hammer, yet io that his thick» The reaſon of 
er part is toward the ear and his legs, ( if we may fo call them) or his — nner parts toward the Tympane. the name. 
me are of opinion as Columbus and Archangelus, that this bone had his name from his action, becauſe as 
an Anvile ic receiveth the ſtroke of the Hammer, which moveth above it and beateth :againit it: Others 
conceive that it hath the name from the fimiliunde it hath with a Smiths Stithy or Anv ill, not that great 
one whereon they drive ſledges of Iron, but the little and movable Anvils which are partly plain and partly Why called 
round, And hereupon Veſalius, Euſtachius, Coiter, Platerus, and Aan » (becauſe it is not altogether plain Dex. 
as a great Anvill is, but hath an unequall cavity ſuch as is to be {cen in the top of the Grinding teeth) have 
likened it to a tooth having two fangs or roots,the one longer and ſmaller,the other thicker but ſhorter, 
inſomuch as they call it not Inc or the Anvill, but Dens the Tooth. 
This bone is ſhorter and thicker then the Hammer ( Aguapendens ſaith as thick again)and hath two legs; The form of ic; 
for in the upper extremity it is thicker and ſwelling, and in a {moath cavity receiveth the head of 
Hammer : it hath engraven in it a ſmall ſinus or boſome, which Aguq · calleth an unequal cavity, in the 
midſt whereof riſeth a line, as it is in the bone of the Cubiterwhere ir is articulated to the Arme, ſo that the 
articulation thereof is more truly faid to be made by Ginglymos,* which for the motion is more expedite he e 
and ready. And as che head of this Anvill is ted with the Hammer, fo the productions of pro» on. 
ceſſes thereof do grow to the orbe of the hole of Hearing, and to the top of the Stirrop or chird 
bone. For the lower end thereof which is alſo the ſmaller doth divide it ſelſę into two flender and 
—— (which Falopiue and Laurentius with ſome others doe call Legges ) ſtanding off one from The proceſſes. 
Mother. 19173 1 9 | 
The higher oftheſe which is the ſhorter and the thicker,is ſumewhat broad, a little intorted or bent in- 
ward and leaneth upon the ſcaly bone ofthe Temples, and by a tranſvenſe li t cleaveth to the walles 
or ſides of the orbe of the Tympane even there where the 2 by this means it is tyed 
more ſtrongly to the hammer, that when the membrane hapneth to be vchemently ſhaken, the two bones 
* not be ſeparated one fromthe other. 2 | y 
he other proeeſſe of this Anvill or root of this Tooth is ſomewhat longer, flenderer and bendi 
downward ; yet 1 — intorted upward, 2. — above che membrane and is tyed to the top of ti 
ſtirrop by the mediation ofa ligament and affixed thereto by that kind of conjunction which we call 
Artbrodia, occupying that place of the membrane wherein the Hammer is not, whereby ic might Perceide or 
receive the on of that part, and communicate the ſound to the ſlirrop, from whence through ſmal holes 
it is led along unto the nerve of Hearing. | * | | | 5 
The ſtirrop [ table 10, figure 4, tp, fgure 8, F, table 11, J called Stapes, is the third bone of the The Stirrop. 
eare, which the firſt inventers did very expreſſe by this reſemblance. Many contend about W 
the Invention of this bone; * reſt Columbus, Ingraſpus, Faſpi us, and Euſtachius, all excellent i- " 
natomiſts and haply all of them as fortunate in the finding it out as ing been diligent ro ſearch 


into the ſecret corners of man; and therefore we will not determine any thing in the prejudice of any of 


them. We find it to be fituatcd gs it were in the midſt of the firſt cavity of the ſtony bone near the oval 


1 brute beaſts it js — very like the greek letter & [tab.16, fig.8,ſheweth the fig. of it in brite beaſt?] The bgure, 
bernd 


t in men it t of two parts, tab. 10. figure 7, ſbeweth the forme of it in nen] the one 
Superior which is bent like a how having two Co es o finuated, which T narrow 
are inſerted into a tranſyerſe Baſis. mamas ee 


The top thereof ts not ſharp but hath a ſmall plain and round head, whicrewith ike an Wr top 
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ſuſtaineth che Ionger procelle ofthe Anvill,or if you will the ſtirrop hangeth to this proceſſe by the me. 


diation of a ligament, | ; OX... | 
The ſides, The fides or legges of this Stirrop are very ſmall anddepart but a little aſunder, making a hole be. 


twixt them more long then round. Some ſay it is Triangular,others of an ovall forme; but the Baſis of 
the bone (which is the part remaining) is tranſverſe, ſomewhat broad and the edge thereof is a littlethick- 


er then the other part. re. 

The Baſis alſo ſhooteth out a little beyond the legs or fide-bones thereof, whereby it is articulated to 
the bone at the Oval! window, and is firmly taſtned to the membrane which ſhurterh the perforation, and that 
by the help of a ligament arifing from that fide ofthe head which hath the cavity. Varolius cal led it verye. 
legantly Y as it were the Pupilla of Hearing. And on this manner it doth exactly repreſent the form 
of a Stirrop,not ſuch a Stirrop as is uſed now a dayes, but ſuch as we ſee graven and figured in old pictures 

and tables, that is,triangular,and repreſenting the taſhion of the greek letter . 

Why lefle then This bone is much leſſe then either of the other two, for if it had been bigger or waighed mote, then be. 

the reſt, ing moved together withthe other two, it would have drawn the membrane downward. In the midſt it 
is —— or open like a ſtirrop, that it might be the lighter, and that hereunto the Inbred air might 
inlinuate it ſelf and be moved, Apain the better to convey the ſound which it receiveth communicated 
fromthe Anvill not only to the depth of the firſt cavity, but alſo beyond to the other —— ſo through 

the Ovall window directly unto the Labyrinth. Wherefore without this ſtirrop the ſound could not haye 
been tranſported into the whole cavity. 25 

Why perfora= For example, as the viſible ſpecies or forme which is received within the horny coat mult — 

— che through the narrow & ſtraight hole of the Pupilla or Apple of the eye before it can arrive at the Cryſtalline 

EP humor: ſo the ſpecies or forme of the ſound which hath gotten into the concavity of the membrane, muſt 

Varelius. paſſeunto the chief Organ of hearing through the ſmall hole of the ſtirrop bone: and thence it was that Y«> 
rolius, as we {aid even now, called this hole of the ſtirrop Pupillam auditus, the Apple ofthe ear. 

Wherefore, as we ſaid, the formes of Sounds paſſe through the empty hole of tbe ſtirrop into the 
cavities which are wrought by Nature in the Stony bone where they meet with the Inbred Aire, which 
may alſo be compared to the Cryſtalline humor. For as the Cryſtalline is the chief Inſtrument of the fight 
in reſpect of reception of Images or Formes; ſo is this Inbred Aire of the Eare the chief Inſtrument 
4 receiveth the Formes of Sounds, although there be another more noble Organ which judgeth of 

| them. T | * 

The reaſon of Moreover, left theſe three bones if they ſhould have moved inconſtantly, might have indangtred 

their connexi-· the membrane to which they are firmely tyed by drawing it too much this way or that way, it is fa- 

Ln ſtened to the bone with a ſmall ligament of chord, reaching overthwart from the ſides unto the top of the 
ſtirrop. Yea they are tyed together with ſlender and ſoft Membranes which do the office of a Ligament, 
and that by two joynts whick in their extremities are cruſted over with a griſtly ſubſtance aftert ſame 
RT that it is in other bones, and fo their articulation doth not differ from the Syntax or conjunction 
OT other parts. . _- 0 0 

Why more They = made three in number (though ſome creatures have but 2. as Caſſerius Placentinus recordeth) 

bones then for their better motion, whereby the membrane is ſecured, which otherwiſe in violent concuſſions of the 

— air might have been broken. For if it had been but one bone, the membrane in impulſion could not have gi- 

ven uw becauſe the bone would not have bent therewith z or if the proceſſe of the bone ſhould have yeel- 

ded, being neceſſarily ſo ſine and thin, it might eaſily have crackt aſunder. Wherefore the membrane of the 

Tympane is ſo faſtned to the taibof the Hammer that it might not break when it is violently driven in- 

ward: And again the tail or handle of the Hammer cleaveth unto the membrane that it might not be 

driven too much outward. But that it might better reſiſt any violent motion outward or inward, there 

THe were two other bones added to the Hammer to help the flexion , and two muſcles whereby the motion is 

1 F reſtrained when the Hammer with the membrane is driven with violence either inward or outward. For 

hammer. the bone which we compare to a Hammer hath a double motion, as Arantius elegantly obſerveth, preſſing 
forward and recoyling backward. ; 

Inward, Forward or inward according to the motion of the membrane whereto it is annexed, ; which mem- 
brane . by the outward air is driven inward, and upward, remaining fo long gibbous on the 
infide till the Inbred air is affected with the ſound, which air wandring through the circles, conyolutions 

and butroughs of the ear, maketh the repreſentations of the Sounds to be received by the branches, orten- 
drils of the fift pair of Sinews, by which they are conveyed in a moment of time into the Brain. But that 
this membrane ſhould not be driven too far inward, the Hammer oppoſeth it ſelf. The Hammer deter- 
mineth at the ſmall cavity of the Anvill whereinto the head of the Hammer is articulated; wherfore 
the Anvill being a firme and ſtable bone, ſtayeth the inclination of the membrane, even as ſaith Aramius, in 
clocks there are certain points of iron which will not ſuffer the wheel torun beyond the number limited | 
for the time of the day. And as the Anyill is aſſiſtant unto the Hammer by laying a law upon his mo- 
tion; (and therefore hath two legges or proceſſes whereby it is fixed to the ſtony Bone and the ſtirrop) 
ſo alſo the ſtirrop ſtanding upon the cavity of the ſtony bone near the cireles as it were upon a ſtable ba- 
ſis, doth elegantly ſuſtain upon his head which is built in the manner of an arch, the longer proceſſe or leg 

of the Anvill. Fark = We 5 ALERT en 32080 R 0% 
Ourward, The ſecond motion of the Hammer is outward, for the Membrane of the Tympane t gether with the 
Hammer when the violence or conſtraint which before bare them inward is remitted, do returne unto 
their naturall ſtation, partly by a naturall motion whereby they recover their former 'pdfition when the 
violence is intermitted; partly by the muſcle which is an inſtrument or arbitrary motion; for that muſcle 
1s contracte d toward his originall and ſo the head of the Hammer is ſeparated from his ſtructure with che 
Anvill, & the recured proceſſe of the Hammer beareth the membrane outward. But beſide theſe wo bones, 
the to muſales alſo of the inward ear do aſſiſt the membrane, one of them againſt the inward impulfon, 
and the other againſt the outward expulſion. 9 | The 


The Baſis. 


The perfora- 
rion. 


— 
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The ſubſta e of theſe bones is hard, denſe, and ſmooth. Hard, for tliat helpeth the hearing as alſo ad · The ſubſtance 
deth a greater tcength and firmicude unto the membrane. They are alſo denſe and ſmooth for the better of cheſe bones. 
reception and ranſportation of the ſound; yet Columbus and Corter are ot 1 that the two firſt are 
wichin ſpongie and medul lous. The third is ſo ſmall that chere can be no holes perceived therein. £ 

And as theſe bones in forme and figure do differ much from other bones of the body, 10 alſo and efpeci- How rhey dit | 
ally they have two notable diſſimilitudes or difproportions'trom the reſt. | 22 — 

he firſt is that they are not compaſſed about with the Perieſteum, leſt faith Aquapendens and Caſſerins : 
Placertinus,they ſhould be unfit for the reception of ſounds : tor if you cover a hard body with a ſoſt 
cloth and then ſtrike upon it, it will not yeeld ſo ſurill a found as it doth when it is bare or naked. 

Again, therein they differ from KA 55 — as all Anatomilis do concurre, that they are perſect and 
accompliſhed at the very birth, having the ſame magnitude then that they have in old age; partly becauſe 
man at all times even from his Infancy hath great need of the Senſe of Hearing as well to learn to ſpeak as 
to gather knowledge: partly becauſe the membrane of the Tympane is as much ſubjcct to danger by out - 
ward violence in our Intancy as in any time of our lite: Notwithſtanding they are not ſo hard in Infants Ny children 
as in old folk, for Children are full of moiſture: whence it is that Children do not hear ſo ſuddenly as 40 * heac fo 
grown men, becauſe to the t᷑xact perteion ofthe Senſe there is required a notable dryneſſe. ©; 1. "well as grown 

Aquapendens addeth a third difference betwixt theſe bones and other bones of the body: for, ſaith he, men. 
theſe bones of the ear do hang ſuſpended from a membrane. Whence it commech to paſſe that che exter- 
nall aire together with the ſound is more eaſily communicated by the Hammer and the Anvill to the aire 
implanted in the ear: for Sounds are more lively communicated to Hatd bodies, which hang looſe, as you 
may perceive if you tye a piece of Iron to a ſtring and ſtrike upon it, it wil yeeldia ſhriller ſound then it will 
if it be not ſuſpended, But this conceit of Aquapendens ſounds bur harſh in Caſſerius Placentinus his eares, 
though to us it ſound reaſonable. 2 x 

Theſe bones are al ſo hollow, as well to make them the Iighter, as alſo ro contain Marrow for their nou- Why they are 
riſhment,whereto we may adde, that that which is hollow maketh a better reſonhance. KN hollow. 

And albeit theſe three bones are of all others the leaſt i quantity, yet by that which hath been ſaid, Their uſes, 
we may conceive that they are of great uſe andneceflity.. In a word, their uſes are firſt to eſtabliſh and de- 
fend the membrane of the Tympane, leſt it ſhvuld be torn either by inward winds gathered in the brain, or 
by the violent motion of the outward air, as in thunder,ſfiooring off Ordnanceor ſuch like. 

Secondly, they yeeld fome aſſiſtance unto the Senſe gthearing, for by their help the ſound is convaid 
by a kind of conſequence or ſucceſſion. to the auditory Nerve. For upon their conftngtton the chord is 
ſhapen and the implanted air is moved to receiye the found. Now the. chord ſhould not have been ſo ve- 
hemently moved by the membrane alone as by the membrane and the bones; and io theſebones together 
with the chord being ſhaken by the appulſion of outward aĩt, do conter unto the diſtinQjon of Sounds as 
the Teeth do to the explanation of the ſpeech. OS 2 5 | 

I am not ignorant chat many men have buſied themſelves to find out the particular uſe of each of theſe Anatomiſts 
bones, wherein what ſatis faction they have given them{Uves, I know not; certainly ts us that read their are here at 4 
writings they give but little. Their — ay 6 meer ſpeculations, and ſo intricate for the moſt part, as lol 
if they did underſtand what they would have faid, yet they have not been able to expreſſe themſelves unto 
others. Cojter mee thinks reſolveth very wall char their exact hiſtory eſpecially for the uſe, is not ſo curi- 
oully to be ſought into, becauſe it is impoſſible that we ſhould attain further then a bare conjecture, and 
befide ſomething would beleft by us for;admiratio eclally where our uncertain gueſſes cannot bring 
us any great profit ſaving the farisfation.ofan. over s conceit, "EY ” 

It remaineth that we ſpeak of that ſlender and nervous Ohord which is within the membrane. It doth The Chord. 
not indecd compaſle the membrane da ye Tou-, but running through the midft thereof is faſtned to 
that joint where the ſtirrop is articulated withone of the Legs ofthe Anvill. This Chord if it be drawn Di af appel- 
out is thrice or four. times as long as it appeareth before it be drawn. For the ſubſtance Euſtachius taketh 1 OT) 
it to be a branch of the ſourth conjugation. Falipius ingenuouſly confeſſeth that he knowes not what to 
call it,yet reſolves to give it the name of a Nerve, and with him Coiter conſenteth, Ingraſſ cals it. thred or 
a chord: Aquapendens a ſlender rope of the nature of a ligament, or, ſaith he, if it be not ſo nor any of the o- 
ther above named, then is it a body ofhis own&ind. 3 | 8 5 

Howſoever it be framed or of * uſe of it ſeemetli to be for pulſation; for as in a Drum the The uſe of it. 
ſound is made by the repercuſſion of the chord which is ſtretched over the Vellam or the Skin, fo in the , 
ear ſaith Coiter this chord recciving an impreſſion by a beating made upon it from the three bones, doth 
ſtrike the inward air whereupon Senſation is made. 


12 


CHAP. XIX. Ofthe Muſcles of the inward Eare. 


H EHammer being articulated to the Anvill with that Kinde of articulation which we call 
2 it followeth that theit motion muſt be very obſcure, now they are moved together 
with the membrane at which the Hammer hangeth, upwrard and downward having one mu- 
Kren this motion within themembrane, another ſeated without it. ; 
7 internall muſcle ¶ tab. 1 1, fig · 2, ] deſcribed firſt by Euſtecbius, and ſituated in the ſtony The internal 
bone, is 19 8 ſmall, there being in the whole body none letter : aq the frame thereof is ſo cles muſcle. 
Sant, as no muſcle in the body may be compared thereto. It ariſeth in the Baſis of the wedge-bone in that 
rs va there is a hole made with the root of the proceſſe of the ſtony bone, and an additament of tlie 
e- bone. 104412 al de ie FP 
It taketh his originall froma ſabſtance-much like a ligament, Aſtertrard it becometh fleſhy, and grow- His original! | 
eth a little broader even to the very midſt ; then it is again anguſtated or ſtraightned and produceth ( _ agd progreſſe. 
| | | Rtaching 


Of the Muſcles of the inward Ear. Book® 
flachius faith) but one tendon. Whom, Caiter and 4 do follow, But Gef fins Plecentiny 
. oy Ur menaog very ſmall, Crab. 11, fg. 5; below i] one of N te atng 
to the upper proceſſe of the Hanmer, the other into the neck thereof. Bur in a little before the infer. 

to t wer 


tion it hath a fleſhy and round glandule a little depreſſed, which is not fixed membrane leftif 
drawn by it ſelf being very ſmall it ſhould be in danger of breaking. ES e lab 
This muſcle when it worketh draweth the head of the Hammer obliquely forward and inward de- 
duceth or inclinethit fromthe Anvill, and bending the proceſſe of the Hammer driveth the membrane 
outward. j 
The uſe of it That this is the uſe of this muſcle Hrantivs proveth by an experiment on this manner. If, faith 
according to he, In @ head that is well diſſected till you come to this part, you draw this muſele wich a 
Aran, ſharp hook toward his original l, you ſhall finde it hath a double uſe one that the head of the Hammer wil 
y recede or depart from the Anvill and be lifted up, the other that the membrane will be driven 


Ou . | 

Now this motion which is made in the ears although it ſeem to be voluntary, becauſe it is accompli- 
ſhed by a muſcle which is an inſtrument of voluntary motion ; yet it ean hardly be ceived by our ſelvey; 
yea we hear whether we will or no, the reaſon is becauſe the tte lo fo ry lil], | ” 


Table 11. Sheweth the Muſcles placed in the cavity of the ears, with ſome other cavities and bones of the ears. 


TABULA, XI. 


A. 1. 
| F1G Tr. 


64, The externall Muſcle whoſe inſertion iy 
at . : | . 
the Hammer of the covered with 
d, the Membrane of the Tympane. 
e, the bony circle. 4 
5 che bone called Maſtoides. 
c ortion of the . 


n, the Anvill, 
the breach of the bony circle at e, where the 
beginning bebe orgy — of it h. 

„ 4 e yoke bone. 

5. 2 — 4 called Baſifare. 

5 73 the firſt cavity. 

i, the circumference of rhe Shell called Concha. 
74 rotuberation or ſwelling in the middle 
of the cavity. Bk 


Neither do we want mplcs of niany muſcles which we know aſſuredly doe work as well while we 
y 


ſleep as while we wake, which yet we cannotobſervein _—— but their motion ſeemes to de without 
our conſent, as we may inſtance in the muſcles of reſpiration, of the eyes, of the eye - lids, the bladder 
dhe fundament. Let in ſome men this motion is more evident, which alſo they can at their pleaſure move 
Aquapendens or contain, The truth of this Aquependens provet h on this manner : The motion, ſaich he, is ſenfible, and 
his demonſtr2- with a kinde of noiſe, as if a man ſhould ſtretch 3. threds a little diſtant one from another, and ſtrike them 
. me due With a cittern quill as we do ftrike an inſtrument 3 or as if a man ſhould ſcratch overthwart the grain of 
— 28 2 er arr qr that rw Steel makes when ſtrike fire our, of t 5 int. 
I is motion is eſpeci erceĩ n a man begins to yawn, but in the beginning of it we hear a 
kind of obſcure or dull found fromthe commorion of the - "7p But — pes, the air ma- 
| ny 


CHAR 09, of the Muſcles 5 of the inward Eare; ** 43 
vy wen do not obſerve, neither dotli ic ſeem to m, ſaich Caſſerius, to have a any ny uſe or to conſer at all to 

che ſenſe of heariv ing tor if there be a noiſe in the air and at the ſame time a man ſhall ſtrive to ſtir up bis 
motion, he ſhall hear the outward noiſe more impertectly. And therefore this motion ſcemeth to happen 

either ſrom the of the matter, the Muſcles neceſſarily following the attrition of the Hammer a- 

gainſt the Apvill,or' clic it was ordained by nature for the avoiding of vapors. For in Agues wherein na- 

10 va pom do axiſe unto the head this noiſe is frequently heard, which we conceive to be when as the vapors 

hich hl the cavity of the ears are by this motion di beten yet we may underſtand that this moti- 

— is not —— diſpoſition. 

alu like wanner faith Baubine,when the care! are reed into the buck by the paſſage that way opened, Baubines de- 
4 perceive in my ellen Kinde of ticklin gin my inouth near the root of the Done, at monſtration 


1 often — f pittle, do manif pore noiſe that that motion is ordina- m__ * . 
ry — in mine cars: nd I perceive likewiſe the forcud tickling 70 beappeaſed when the matter by in bim N 
tha means is i ſoboky iato my moutli. 


. alle har this motion is perceived im doth the cars at onte T lt may be anſwe red : 
hack in the car as it doth in che eye: for when one eye is moved, che other alſo inſtantly actom- It isleſſe i in 
panieth it, as we have ſhewed before. A manwould ethat in — bodied creatures this muſcle might gren Beaſts 
bebetter perceived then in aman. But we find it fat o N though beaſts babe it, yet for the moſt ien in men. 
part it in in chem lefie and harder do ſind then in a man. 

He chat is deſirous to find our this muſtie a mliſt 57 cut the ſton proceſſe throughout the length, How to find 
. — by a line which cunneth this through but not very high, begining at that part ot the this muſcle, 

which'is ext unco NN 'for ere runs lengrh-wile and ſo determines into the 


e ems ons He 
The other ite Us. C1, nd whoſe inſertion i is 4 b\is ſituated without the membrane of the Tym- The orhier*” * 

pan in theupper par Aha bie ofhearing about the thereof. Concerning the invention thereof muſcle without 
two excellent — of Raduein Italy doi contend . For Hirrommus Gebritius ob Aguapendente, whom tbe membrane. 
therefore we call — — 25 the year 1599+ But Iilins Caſſerius Placentinus a- 
youcheth,'thar ed ir the day of Marth intheyearone thouſand five hundretfninety three. Bir 
out of queſti they boch have womdieuewelot' this Art which of them ſoever was che ficſtin- 
2 £252z1002 2; 2l9tumeiti; u w:ili end 5d dn (407% 
And becauſe;faittrBawbine, I would have the world klo how wa Feſteem them both, 'I will ſet Baubines bo- 
down both ther therebſ, begin Wag becauſẽ he is the Ancientet, not td dero- nourable re- 
ing —— honour done was my mater in the years one thou- genen 19 
| 549 pts oe 8 the year 1 he was my friend ahd felow- — ng 

f le ofLee rs,and tratldo 5 doubt not ſo 
$6142 7110212610, 


. Aquapendens a 
— this year 1599. 1 el muſcle in the Weben cad wei Adi Toft: 9.4 Aquapendens 
which is without the membrane fleſhy and not without a tendon which procecdeth direftly bis deſcription 
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Of the Muſcles ofthe inward Eare, _ 5 
Cuftos or Vixdeꝶ of this muſcle, ſuch a tie muſt haue held ic alwaies ſtretched or tentrid alike, nd och 
membrane would rather have becn more endangered then any hit ſecured. 27 neceſſary 


that as the impulſions of the air unto the membrane are * ſo there ſhould be a 

that that was to curbe or limit. thoſe divers motions or impulſions. Such a variety of power eannot be 

imagined to be in any Ligament but only in muſcles,which make their operation with a certain | 
— 2 * end which Nacuce iatends,or ere — — | 

Wan ves more or leſſe as need ſhall be cheir motion dive 

pulſions of the air; for they ſuffer the membrane only angry port | 

dener mi IEK erb. ye. 
outraged violence. In a word,theſe muſcles partly by yeclding —— partly by ob- 

luctation or oppoſition do ſecure the membrane from — 2 ader. "Tis Lt pre kb 
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The reaſon of 


Cu NF. 20. be cavities of the ſtony bone, 5 


25 | — TOE 41477 
the ſony t the roots of the Aſamilſery proceſſe, and the place where the head of the jaw is 
inſerte £0 his joint, The utter part thereof regardeth the hole of hearing from which it is only 
ſep _ of | brane | tab. 10 figs 25 from k, toward c.] as Us, es + 4: dip 

Hence it ĩs that if the inſide of the ear be inflamed or ulcerated,upon the motion of the lower Jaw the pa Note. 
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10 e hte. . | 
lO pre the cavity; is by athinfealeKiſtiriguiſhed from che hole of the ſleepy"artery ¶ tab. 10, 


the ſame time divers ſounds comming from divers quarter. | 
But becauſe the internall air muff ff. be moved by that which is withou t, and then tranſport the image The organs in 
of that ſound where wich it is moved to the auditory nerve, it was very neceſſary that it ſhould be purged this caviry- 
and kept pure from any ſtain of corruption, that like a neat glaſſe it might repreſent the image offered un- 
to it. For this pur] | expurgation.of the inwardaiv, Nature hath placed in this cavity divers in- 
ſtruments: ſome ſerving far puliation, | ſomefor Traje&ionand ſone for Expurgation. For Pullation 
ſerve the three bones, the chord and the muſcles, For Trajection or gonduction unto the other cavities ned 
ſerve two perforations commonly called Feneſtellæ or the windows. Far Expurgation there is a patlage 
which lea eih into the palat All the particles did requirea large cavity,whence it was that Nature iramed 
this ſtony bone long and round, that io it might contain the more. Furthermore, this cavity is but fingle; Why this is 
hence It comes to paſſe that though there be many noiſes made together, yet they are at the ſame time re- fing le. 
ceived. For if this firſt cavity had been diſtinguiſhedintomany dens, neither would the ſounds have been 4 witty con- 
received at the ſame time, nor after the ſame manner — & judged of by the faculty, for the diverſity Seit of 4que- 
of reception would alſo have induced a diuerſity of apprehenſion, as Aquependens very wittily hath obſerved. A 
The interior ſuperſicies orinner ſurface of this cavity is unequall, being in ſome parts depreſſed and Ihr faden 0 
thrilled through, in others knotty and ſwelling · Immediatdy behind the membrane it runneth upwar d to- che cavicy, | 
t, where alſo.it becommeth nartower; afterward ir is dilated and tendeth backward to- 
ward the top ; then as if it were another cavity it is produced or lengrhened downward; which part, ſaith 
Coiter, in a man is like a bladder, Lteb.1 1, fig-8,& 9,] In a calf like a waggoners budget, in a kid and lamb 
like a market womans pouch. It is alſo ge and ipongy; rough, that it might receive the ſounds and not 
reflect, return or double them, for if it had been levigated, that is, ſmooth and equall lite the arch of a n oarous ot 
Church, it would have returned an Eccho. Spongy alio, that if at any time the noiſe ſhould happen to be g * N 
ſo — might offend the hearing, theforce thereof might be abated in thoſe ſmall holes. Moreo- pongie. 
ver, in that ſpongy roſity the inbred air is laboured and brought to perfection, But hen I ſay, it is ſpon- 
I would not he: you conceiye that it is ſoft as a ſponge but porous, for otherwiſe it is exceeding 
and ſtony, thereby yeelding and turning a quicker ſound, | 
ain,ſome of this cavity are lined over with a membrane produced from thePericranium : for af- Ho lined. 
ter the Pericyanium hath framed the membrane of the Tympane, it it duplicated and diverſſy divided, ſo as 
ſome of it doth inveſt certain parts of this cavity. -.... E > 
But becauſe this cavity was deſtined for the reception of the implanted or inbred air, which was to re- The neceſfit 
ceivethe outward air altered by the ſound, it was very neceſſary Bak it ſhould receive ſome kind of per- of che — 
cuſſion : but being by the membrane diſtinguiſhed or Aivided from the hole of hearing, it could not receive «his cavity. 
thealterarion of the outward air without ſome other help, which help is pulſation, and that pulſation is 
accompliſhed by the three bones; the chord and the muſcles- | 
Now that the internall air being affected by the pulſation ofthe outward air altered by the ſound, might 
carry this affection into che ſenſe, there was made certain canales wherein the in ward air might be con- 
veyed unto the auditory nerve; to wit, the two Windewes with a paſſage into the Labyrintb. Furthermore, it 
was alſo neceſſary that this implanted air ſhould be preſerved pure, as alſo be cheriſhed and ſuſtained by 
the air which we draw in at our mouths, to which purpoſe Nature hath created a canale or paſſage out of 
this cavity into the palat, by which it is purged and receiveth new air for his perpetuall nouriſhment. Of 
the Inſtruments ſerving to pulſation, we have entreated at large in the ſeventeenth and eighteenth 
chapters; of thoſe ſerving for expurgation very particularly in the nineteenth chapter; and oth we 
have repeated in this. Tt remairieth now that we proſecute choſe Organs which ſerve for Trajection or 
tranſmiſſion of the affected air unto the auditory nerve, and ſo to the ficit ſenſator. 
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CHAP. XXI. Of the two windowes called Fene ſtelle, and the water courſe in the firſt cavity. 


N this cavity there are two holes very ſmall, which ſome men call Feneſtræ or Feneſtellæ the win- 
dowes. Theſe regard the orbe of the hole of hearing as from a higher place. The firſt which is The fiſt. 
the forward and the higher and looketh toward the face, ¶Ttab. 8, fig 4, & 5, F, tab. 10, fig. 2, K.] 
deing as it were inthe midſt of the cavity, is of an ovall figure or like an Egge, and theretore ic Feneſtra cual. 
is by ſome Anatomiſts called Feueſtr oval, the ovall window. 
It is ſomewhat long and flatted on the fides, and in the backſide it openeth it ſelf into the Cochlea or 
the leaſt cavity with a large mouth and becometh ſo like the forepart of the Cochlea that a man cannot tell 
whether that this Ovall window open into the Cochlea, or the Cochlea into it. This alſo joyneth it ſelfe 
vith the poſterior hole, and paſſing inward is dilated, and maketh as it were a Market place or is like the 
cavity of a Metall Mine, (for thus the anatomiſts have pleaſed to compare little things with great) from 
which many ,wayes,or butroughs do run. Upon this lyeth the Baſis of the ſtirrop, and for the moſt 
e vom ai | | 
"Theother boteor window is thepoſtcrior and lower. ¶ tab. 8, fig. 354 G, tab. 10, fig. 2, IJ Icis nn 
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and leſſe then the former and ſomewhat narrower in a man; but in a Calſe and a 1 Placemtings, 
it is ſomewhat larger, and a little extuberating or bunching out; alwales open it is declining to- 
waid the backſide of the cavity, and iſſueth together with the former through the bone . making a 
double canale, | 12 b ; ; 1 £ ad 
Betwixt theſe two windowes tab. 10, fig. 2,kand I] above the lower hole is there a little knub or pro- 
tuberation, which together with the round hole and the ſtrutting bunch placed under the uppe 
may be compared to the little boſſe( ſaith Placentinus and before him Veſaliu, Coiter, and Platery)wherewi 
they uſe to adorne the cheeks of a horſes bit. In this lieth the of 'thethird cavity which is cal led 
Cochlea, of which we ſhall hear e moe in the next chapter. | | 
Their uſe. The uſe of theſe windows is, by pulſation to receive the ſound communicated to the implanted aire, 
| and to tranſmit the ſame to the other cavities that follow. | . | 
The lower hole is cloven into a double pipe which lye one upon another [tab. 10,fig. 2, 77} and are di; 
vided only by a thin bony ſcale, che one of them together with the Ovall window paſfſeth to the Cochlea 
the other goeth into the Labyrinth or the ſecond cavity of the ſtony bone. The more forward of theſt 
mitteth a ſurcle of the Jugular vein, and ſendeth out a branch of the firſt 8 The poſterier is 
The water- compared to a Water-cour ſe Lab. 8, fg 35 H, tab. 10, fig. 2, g becauſe it Is like © pipes wherein Water is 
n, conveyed, imagine it to be in a Serpentine Still, ſome call it the Snaily pipe. The Anejents and Galen call it 
Cecum meatum the blind paſſage, others Capreslar u, that is, writhen or imorted, not becauſe it is blind, but 
becauſe if you pur a Hogs brifile into it, it will hardly find an Hue. And truly in the dry skull ef an Oxe 
you cannot find way for a briftle + tang means. | 
The poſſige of Ir paſſeth writhen, firſt forward then backward CY above the hole of the firſt cavity. From 
it, thence turning downwards icdeterminerh into che fift hole of Hearing. ¶ tab. ee un ff Li full of 
holes; in theheginalng is that which is marked with ¶ ] commune to it with t oppar pare of the paſ- 
ſage of the auditory nerve. Afterward in the middleot the paſſage on the outſſde in 1 of this 
canale [A] ic maketh the fiſt bole of Hearing and letter fall an artery; fo alſo in the infide[y ] at che be- 
ginnng ot the ſecond cavity it openeth it ſelſe. In the end alſo it hath another hole determi- 


neth into the third bone of Hearing. Through this canale is the greater part of the ory nerve as alſo 

an artery diverſly dedyced and dilated. For becauſe it was neceſſary that the branch of the nerve of the ft 

conjugation ſhould grow hard, it was alſo fit it ſhould be conveyed through the hardeſt, dryeſt and mo 
* ſceing there was no other way where through it might be conveyed, | 


contorced paſſag 
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C HAP. XXII. Ofthe Lalyrinth andthe Cochles or Snetl-ſbell, that 57, of the 
ſecond aud third Cevities of the Stem Bone. 


'The 2.cavity, 


ny bone or in the root of his proceſſe, and is or divided from the hole of 
of Hearing, only by a chin ſcale. [tab. 10, fig, 2, betwixtn and e | Iꝭ is round and leſſe 
The form, former: and when it hath (under the knub od behind the Ovall window.) jOyned it felfe to the foll 
| ing cavity; attaining inward it is dilated and maketh as it were a Market-p of 
Metall Myne as before js ſaid ; from which many waies run out, which proceeding through the hard ſub- 
ſtance of the bone like a hollowed circle, do again return into a large Chamber. | 
heats "Theſe waies we call burroughs with Fqlypius, Coiter, and Platerus, or with Flacentina: Semicirele 
p [ 14b. 8, fg. 4,& 5, NNN, tab. 10, fig. 2, m 1,2,3, end particular m with the Char adlers 1,2.3, fig. 6, FV] Of theſe 
we make three, which do ſo paſſe that two ot them do twice interſt& themſtlves with right angles, hut the 
The inte- more manifeſt interſection is made above the top of the third cavity, where the hole endeth which receiveth 
{Rions. and tranimicteth the nerve of the fift conjugation. 
| In their originall they are ample or large and become narrowerby degrees, becauſe it was not fic that 
the Sound ſhould paſſe through a broad ſpace; afterward run thraugh the ſubſtance of the bone in 
circular reflectionꝭ, they return to their beginning, yet fo that in theic whale progreſſe they never mani 
feſtly open one into another. . 
The fart, One. of theſe (which is the lower) runneth from the forepart of the cavity diverting or turning aſide 
.qutward,yer ſtill in the ſame cavity,atterwasd it is reflected and runneth through the poſterior angle. 
8 The ſecond iſſueth out of the fame anterior angle, and arifing upward after it bath made a — it 
| returneth through the poſterior angle. | 


The third. The 3. ariſeth & determineth in the backward of the cavity:for be inning th perforateth the 
bone with a circular cavity tending out ward, and ſo returneth thither And Aude in young In- 
£.cnts may be ſeparated whole from the cavity and from the cruſtwherewic the bone is lined, bur in time 

grow ſtony and are united. Theſe canals or burroughs coul d not be made long becauſe of the ſhort- 

The reaſon of neſſe of the ſtony bone, although it had been pro - 4 length maketh the ſaund to be bettet 

the meandets. perceived. Wherefore Nature recompenced their ibortneſſe with Arcumvolutlons, and indeed the gyrations 

do better help the Hearing then length would have done, hecauſt in them as it were by degrees the ſound 

is by little and little laboured, and aſcends broken and divided into the brain. Furthermore, the 

in their inward ſuperficies are veſted with a very ſoft and fine membrane. A5. 

Their perfora· Theſe burroughs by their egreſſe and regreſſe into this cavity make ſ holes: beſide, from the firſt cavi- 
ions, ty into this are two holes, and moreover certain ſmall ones the lower hole of the auditory nerve 
| and from the common canale. tab. 10, fig. 2,7] The cavities or holes, faith Aguapendeus, are ſo innu- 

merable and intricated one with another, that ir may well be called a Labrrinch. Fo! their number they 

are rather to be admired then numbrgd, neither can a man find any order in them, and if 2 u 


o adCais, | 3 668: 
hould attempt any ſuch thing, it were a work of a vain and addle wit,albeic Placentinus thinketh it feaſible, 

For cut any part of this bone,and beſide the utmoſt cruſt you ſhall find the 1eſt of the whole bone to be 

fall of holes, pores and dens, yea altogether ſpongie, as is touched partly before. 2 | 

The uſe of the Convolations and Meanders is, that the found being conveyed through ſo narrow-paſe The uſe of the 
ſages might be more ſharp and not be diſſipated; and this we may ſee in Inſtruments of muſick. For a Flate conrolutions, 
or Cornet by how much it is the longer and the narrower, by to much is their ſound more ſhrill : the rea» ' 
ſon is, firſt beau ſe the air remaling quiet anch at reſt in the catiale doth, more eaſily rect ive the alterat ioſi 

ing from the ſound then it would do it it had ſcope wherein it might be troubled and diſturbed , 
Again, the air concluded in a narrow room is not diſſipated but united, and ſo remaining yeeldeth a 
greater and quicker repreſentation of the ſound unto the ner ve, then it would do if it were diiperſed. 

The third cavity is called Cochlea or the Snail-ſhell trom the finuing obliquity of his paſſage ; which ele · The third ca- 
gantly reſembleth the wing of a Snail or Periwink-ſhell | tab. 8, fig. 4; and 5,0, tab. 1 o,fig. 2, under n] eſpe - vitics ; 
cially if you take off the upper part ot the Shell till you come to the narrower part thereof where the ſcru- 
ing begin to he thick. Veſ alia calleth ĩt Antrum Buccinoſum, the Den like a Trumpet. The Ancients called The appella- 
it the blinde hole or the blind cavity, becauie they chought it had no through paſſage. | But the truth is, ons 
chat though ĩt be much intorted and writhen, yet it hath an iſſue in the midſt, in that place where the gy. 
rations are faſtned from the ning to the end, and this iſſue is narrow and dire For if this cavity 
been blind without an out- let; the air being beaten could not have attained to the nerve of Hearing. 

This is far leſſe then the former two, ſituate in the forepart ot the proceſſe under the knub ot the firſt Where ltua- 
cavity, that it might meet with the Sound which proceedetn from behind forward, and isdiftinguiſhed from tel. | 
the canale, which we faid was'like a watercourie (placed in the midſt of the ſtony proceſſe) by a thin bbne 
like a bridge, [tab.10, fig. 2, betwiat n and f.! NOTE eee e 

It is long and crooked and hath three gyrations ſometimes, ſometimes four, one of them receivin 


hach. 8 
ther aſter the manner of the Cochies or Snaile hell, by which it is intorted ſomewhat inward and down- The kgute, 
ward. But the broader ſcrue ſtanding higheſt receiveth the nerve; the narrower ſtanding loweſt deter- 


mineth in the cavity of the bone, and worketh it ſelf alto a e. Into this endeth the hole of the firſt ca- 

vity called Feneſteſ ovul ir, which later us calleth the lower hole and Platentinu the upper [ tab. 10,ffig· 2, III 

mean into the greater gyre of this bomuʒue. hs 28. 
This bone of the Cochlea or the Snail-ſhell confiſteth of two kinds of circles whereof one ĩs made of a bo- 

ny ſubſtance very thin and dry; which may eaſily be crumbled, and on every fide like a Snake rowled up 

into boughts. The other wasfrſtpropounded by Euſtachiu, which is made of a ſoft and mucous matter yet Eulachins, ' 

firme,and hath I know not what kind of ſandy matter mingled therewith. It ariſeth out of the middle f 

ſpace of the firſt convolutions;as ĩt were out of large bafis; and being by degrees e&tenuated,endeth in a 

ſharp point, but it aſcendeth not ſo high as that it toucheth the circumference of the bone whereinto the 

firſt gyrations do determine. „ are 5 I 

This wonderſull providence of our — — Galen witneffcth in his Book de Hiſtoria Philꝛ- , «- ,_ 
ſqhica,did firſt intimate, when he ſaith that the ſenſe of hearing is made by che impulſion of the air, or of a — 
ſpirit which ſtriketh and beateth the part like a Snails ſhell, fufpended within the car like a bell. And with 4, anke 
him agreeth Arxiſtatle in the 11 Chapter of his firſt Book de Hiftoria Animallum, where he faith, that the in- | 
ward ear which is like the contortions ofa Snails ſhell, in a bone which is like the outward ear. 

This third cavity as alſathe ſecond and the burroughs thereof, are inveſted with a ſoft and thin mem- The mem- 
brane, after the ſame manner that the ſockets of the teeth are. Veſalius ſaith itis a part of tlic nerve of the braneinveſting 
fitth conjugation, ani that it doth inveſt but ſome parts only of the cavity, not all throughout, Into this this cavity. 
cavity as well as into the former do run three or four holes ſo ſmall that a hair will ſcarſe paſſe igh Foal, 
them, iſſuing out of that canale through which we ſaid the auditory nerve doth 5 ;" through which 
holes certain nexves of the firſt 1 at leaſt their faculty is communĩcated to the foretaid mem 
brane. So differeth Baubine from Veſaliuun. gan Wn ee 
And although ãt is generally beleeved that the ſenſe of hear ing is eſpecially made in the firſt cavity, yet Theguſe of , 
It ca 4 be denyed but that ĩt is alſo made in the others ; ſeeing into them as is faid,, there are ſurcles of theſe cavities. 
nerves derived, and in them alſo Animall ſpirits and inbred air is contained.” Notwithſtanding the two | 

indmoſt cavities were rather made to hinder àn Eccho or refte&tion ofthe '{pund to the firſt cavity. And 
whereas theſe cavities have holes of divers magnitude, lengtii and figure, 1648 reaſonable to think that tfiey yy, perfora- 
were ſo framed for the difference of ſounds. For a baſe ſound & a great quantity of air require a large hole. 


tions are of 
The length prohibiteth the Eccho and the reflection of the ſound, whereforethe greater ſoun * divers kinds, 


red longer canales, and the leſſer ſhorter, that the ſound in them might as it were, be appeaſed, and an 

cho you ibited. The variety of the figure maketh much either for the naturall dilatation qr tranſmiſſion of 

the ſound and theair,which runneth tor the moſt pare through circled Mranders ; or that the ound in 

them might.reſt; now we may eaſily imagine. that a ſound will ſooner ceaſe or be appeaiey hen it. runs 

though many turnings or gyrations then it would do if it were conveyed by aftraight line. — 

But the uſe of this third cavity Coiter elegantly ſheweth and confirmeth'by an inſtance ih'a cireled inftruy The uſe of the 
ment, pat caſe it be a Sackbut, For if a man lay his ears to the holes of ſuch an inſtrument; he ſhall htar 4 z.cavicics afiet 

wonderſull whiſtling and biſſing noiſe and murmure : where i a mat blow into it with his month it will Ceirer, 

found likea Trumpet And thus much concerning the ſtony bone and tlie cavities chereof: n we proceed, 
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Of the Nerve which arriveth at the Eare, 
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CHAP. XXII. Ofthe Nerve which arriveth at the Ears. 


DT length we are come to the auditory Nerve which maketh chat conj which is common. 
f on ly called the fifr. [tab.2 1, lib. 7, ſig · 15244. tab. 15, lib7, — — of the tranſerſa 
Where it ari- ¶¶proceſſe or bridge of the Cerebellumy and is a thick and large nerve; thereſpre neareſt of all to 
ſerd, te afterbrain becauſe it was to convey a great quantity of Animall ſpirits. Itinfinuateth 
ir ſelf into the firſt hole ofthe ſtony bone, with a large perforation and made of purpoſe within the ul 
for tranſmiſſion ot this nerve, which it hideth all the way it runneth forward, till in the middle 
ofthe ſtony proceſſe it is divided ioto two unequall parti; the one large and ample, the other ſmal but 
harder; harder I ſay then the other, not throughout the length ot it, but only in that part which is 
1 longer then the former. For (that we may ſay ſo much by the way) the ſofcnefle or bardnefle of a nern 
unden a nerve dependeth upon three things, Firſt, upon che original, ſo thoſe nervesthat ariſe gut of the Brain ir ſelf are 
becomes hard the ſofter;thoſe that ariſe out of the After · brain or out of the ſpinal marrow ate the harder. Secondly, upon 
and ſoft. their diſtance as they are farther from their originall, or nearer unto it, So. the Optick nerves ate the 
ſofteſt ot the whole body, becauſe they are neareſt to their originall; the nerves of the thands and fee; 
thehardeft, becauſe = fartheſt off! r, thirdly, it hangech upon their contaction; tor from their 
contactions with hard bodies as bones and griſtles, jor with ſoft as fat and veſſels, they become harder and 
ſofter,as Placentinas hath obſerved; but this by the way. | | 
This flender production of the nerve through the up per hole of the forementioned paſſage entreth in- 
to that ſecret bony canale which we called the V atercourſe, and ſo th toward the forepart of the 
head. Afterward it is reflected and entreth into the firſt cavity, and g downward and backward, it 
3. Branches. i ſſueth out of the boneat the root afthe lap of the car, and is ſubdivided into three eſpeciall branches, 
The larger and upper runs our into the foreſide and the backſid eof the root oi the outward car. The low- 
er derived through the jaw, is diftributed into the Maſſeter muſcle and the firft muſcle that moveth the 
cheeks. The third which is the middlemoſt is very ſmal and Capillary andl is diſſeminated into theglandu- 
Small threds Tous and membrarions parts about the root ofthe ear. There are alſo other threddy ſurcles which are ſpent 
of che auditory into the muſcles of the larynx or throttle, & of the bone Hyejs. And this is the cauſe af the conſent berween 
_— the cars, the rongue and the 1 x. Hence alſo it is that when the auditory nerve is originally and in 
Why choſe = firſt conformation obſtructed, thoſe that are borne deaf are alſo dumb; and thus much of the lefier partof 
deaf are alſo the nerve. | FI . 1 *. 
dumb. The thicker part of the nerve which is ſoft, and is properly the Nerve of Hearing becauſe it of it ſelf tsthe 
The very nerve cauſe of this ſenſe, is led through the hole of the ſoreiaid * and runneth out into the dens or cayes 
of bearing. of the ops fam : yet the * 1 do determine in the firſt cavity 'as being the largeſt and of 
moſt uſe, where they are dilated likea membrane and make the chief infirument of . Whereforethe 
received opinion is, that in this cavity the ſenſe of hearing is eſpecially into it theanl+ 
mall ſpirit entreth through the nerve, and is there mixed wich the Inbred air. Out of this one cavity 
through ſmall· perforations of che toreſaid cavity run certain ſmall threds into the other two cavities, 
which are communĩcated to the membrane wherewith they are compalicd. - : 35 
The uſe of it. The uſe of this nerve is (according to Galen in the fixth Chapter of his 8 Bock de uſs part ium & Averthees 
2. Colle.) to be the Organ of h and to receive the ſenſible object that cometh trom without, and 
to lead che images of che ſounds unto che brain as unto their competent Judge and Cenſor, faith Lajren> 


ti. : | 
. The chord. But from a branch of the fourth conjugation of the braingthere departeth a very fmal-ſarcle,which with 
aiwindiog paſſage entreth into the cavity ofthe Ear neat the canale which goeth to the palat, then it 
cleaveth obliquely to the Tympane, and after to the Hammer above the infertion of the 1 , and pro» 
cceding on, perforateth the ſtony bone in the backſide of the hole of the hearing: then, alitele reflected. 
creepeth downward till it meet and joyne ĩt ſelf with a ſmaller and harder branch of the fife * ＋— 
Exftachius, This Euſtachiin calleth a nerve, others call it the chord or thred which, ſay they, runneth through the tuidſt 
of themenbrine rene or whether it be a nerve or 
an artery, they freely conſeſſe that they are ignorant. i 
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CHAPZz24. Of the implanted and inbred Air. 451 


This ale is chin, pure, without any found at all, immoveable, plen tiſull and ſcparated from the cxtern- The nature of 
allair. bin and pure; that ic night more readily and perfeftly nie any externall found, for through a bis att. 
craſs and — the found is nat fo frecly carryed, but heard with more difficulty; whence it is that a 

mans voĩet in winter is haſer then in ſu ule, as faith the Philoſopher in the 17. Probleme of che Pare, - 

11. Section, both the inward and the out ward air is thicker in Winter then in Summet, now being thicker 4ſt. Problem, 
ic is moved more (lowly, | | | LS | 
This air is withoxt am ſound and therefore in the night we may hear better becauſe there is no noiſe ſtir- Without ſound 
ring as Aviſtetk teach th in the 33; Probleme of the 1 1, Section. Add hereto that which he in the fame 4ſt roblem, 
PRE addeth,tharin the day time the air is dente,becauſe it is filled with light and the beams of the Sun, 

in the night more rare, bocauſethe fire and the beams are departed thertbut. 

| Wherefore the out ward air which is altered by ſoundy;apd like a wave of the Sea boundeth to the Ears, 

is not admitted into the inward Eargneither doch it touch the implanted air for if it had, the ſenſe ofhear= ; 

ing would have been imperſect and the Inſtrument would ſoon have been vitiated, which 4riftotle proveth 47ffntle in- 
by au inſtance in thole that yaum, in the ag. Probleme of the 11. Section, and in his 3. Book de generations ftance. 
enimalium and the 3: chapter. For when we yawn we cannot hear (© diſtindtly, becau ſe much of the air we Why we can- 
breach torth getteth into the Bars, in io much that we may ſenſihly perceive the motion, thereof; —— well 
tor when the internall air refiſteth che occurſation of the oucward there ariſeth a noiſe in W 
— — alto the circumaction ord iſturbance of the ſpirit dindreth our bearing whileſt ie be again 
appea * 8 5 |: 1. ot ty 1 1 ' p 12 1 ' 

_ Agalp,itwas nebeſſary that this implanted air ſhould be intmaveable by it ſelf or of it awn.nature that ic Immoreable, 
might exactly receive all the differences of ſounds, of mat ions ſaith Ariſtotle in the 8. chap. ot his 2. Book de 

Anima. Others lay, it is immoveable becauſe it is not moved by any other but — alwayes the ſame 

in the Ears, Others becauſe it hath not naturall ſound but js fit to receive all differences of ound, faith 

Laurent int. Bus that. the inward air ought to be qui immovcable may be proved by the indii poi. 
tion we have in our hearing when we are troubled with hiſfing or noiſes in our heads. Yet is How it is mo- 
this air moveable;pet of it on accord, but becanſe it is moved with the leaſt impuliion of the vable, 
outward air and is ſtirred with locall motion; for when the ourward air moveth the membraue of the 
— the luternall air is alſo moved, that it may receive à ſorm like to the form of the ſound which is 


arne he | . 3 
Ic is Plentiſul, for plenty is required far the full reception of the ſound; ſome ſay that it may be able Plenifull. 
10 receive many ſdunds ofteredunca ĩt at the ſame time: but Placemt im faith, it doch not receive many | 


2 ve the multiplicity of the parts thereof, becaulc each ſound is received by every little parci- 
cle thereof, | EY 1 v | | 
thei 


— 


It is ſeparated from externall air on ofthe membrane of the Tympane; leſt the Inftru- Separated | , 
wentof Hearing mould — For if the externall air ſhould have gotten into the inward air; if on = oute 
it had been eicher too cold or tar hat ic would have violated the Auditory Nerve, and by continuity 
the Alter · brain alſo and the it tell. Moreover, ifthe externall air ſhould have been immediately 
joined and .cammixed with the internall, ſeeing the externall is in perpetuall motion, thick, impure, 
oftencimes alſo (aoaky and tullot. imall erextures, it could tiot have been avoided but that the hear- 
ing would chereby have bern impaired it not periſhed; for the inbred air alſo would have become 
thick , imoaky,: and alſo filed with choſe ſmall Animals. It would allo have ſometimes hapned in vi- 
olent motions ot the outward air, that the inbred air and with it the Animall ſpirit muſt have been ſhoul- 
dred out of their proper place and the hole of — tammod up. Furthermore, this benefit we 
have by che membrane that Gparnecth thi-externall from the implanted air, chat if a man be under wa- 
tur, the water cannot pierce into his Head or take away his Senſe of Hearing, as thoſe Divers find 


by experience, ho for Fi ih og Pearl ar any ſuch like oceaſion dot uſe to Dive into the bottom of the 
MS | | | 


Neither is this implanted air of the ſame nature that the outward air is of, but hath only a ſimilitude 
therewith, which we may gather out of theſe words of Galen. Neither is every Inſtrument of ſenſe changed,alter- The natura af 
ec or affetttThy every ſenſible object: but that ij bright and ligbtſome is altered by a that which 3s airy by jounds, = implanced 
that which is vaparous b) 0dourizand in a word that which is lie is familiar to bis lie ·-· ne 

Wheretore we eſteem the nature of this air to be the ſame with the animall ſpirit which alſo is airy, Like the anis 

and that there is the fame manner of the' converſation and reſection of the one and of the other, For mall ſpirit. 
this implanted air is fucceſliycly.generated and again diſſipaced, as the animall ſpiric is eontinually ſpent 

in the animall actions, and agai day regenerated. In like manner this air that is bred in the 

Far is (a eats part of) gl e and generated again: for if it ſhould altogether, 
de exhauſted or ſpent we ſhould - .loſe nar Hearing. Now it is 2 and hat his How nourith- 
refetion from the air which wr draw in by dur noſethrils and through our mourtis, eſpecially by that hey we 
which entreth ac the mouth, for there iswpatenc and open paſſage through the Canale which we have he- 
. r by which paſſage alſo we ſaid before that the Ears were 


Simplicus the Philoſopher hath delivered, not that this air is like che animall ſpirit, but that it is S ch. 
athing animated or having a lite of It own, whereby it ſubſiſtech. Coiter calleth it a part of the Soul, 
Archangelus concelveth that it is nouriſhed by bloud, whoſe opinion we will here ſer down, that thioſe that A paſſage out 
li may judge of it. ; | : c Archangel 
The ae . he) is nouriſhed by bloud brought by the veins, and that per Dialoſin, that is by What piadeſis 
Tratifijimption,as the eryſtalline humor of che Eye lsnouriſhed hy the glaſſie humor, by Diadefis or or tranſump · 
tranſumption. For there redoundeth out of the glaſſie humor as much as is ſufficient. for the nohriſh- 597 . 
ment of the cryſtalline, like as che glaſie humor tranſumeth from the membrane called Aranea or the Cob- 
web an Aliment accommodated and proportioinble to it felf. And this oometh to paſs ; 


In 
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In the coat called Aranea or the Cobweh there are veins by whoſe bloud it is nouriſhed. After the. Cobwebig 
latisfied;that which redoundeth or-is ſuperfluqus is tran ſumed by the — hen the Glafly hu- 
mor is ſatistied with nouriſhment, that which remaineth ĩs tranſum by the — — fa @ fit 
nouriſhment for ir, tothat the Cryſtalline is nouriſhed by an Aliment, prepared by the vitrious' humor, 


| "DF a | 
and the vitrious or Glaſſy humor is nouriſhed by an Aliment prepared by the Cob wen co . of the 


others ſuperfluities or leavings. | CO TT ID 
How theairis The — hapneth in the airy inſtruments of wrap. For the membrane that inveſteth it recelyeth 
nouriſhed. veins and is nouriſhed with theirbloud : that which aboundeth beſide the nouriſhment of the membrane, 
being now far altered from the nature of bloud is attracted and tranſumed by that airy body into bis pro- 
per nouriſhment. But that this inſtrument of hearing might have not only yenall nouriſhment but arteriall 
life er with ĩt all the parts that are — — PR b there are certain arteries wich | 
are derived into the ſtructure of the organ of hearing. I hus nne > 
The us " Concerning the uſe ot chisimplanced air our Authors are full of diverlity.Ariſtotle in the 10. Chapter 
Divers opini- of his ſecond Book de partibus Animalium and in the ſecond chapter of his fiſt De Generation  Anim- 
ons, lium , cals it Audiendi ſenſor ium, the very ſenſe of hearing it ſelt. And truly the Ancients have all deliver- 
Ariſtorle, 1 that it is the chief and principall Organ of Hearing, and from hence it was that Ariſtotle ſaid that the 
| ature of Hearing was aery. 1 Ml 2 . 4401 
unis. Mundinus faith, chere ben audible ſpirit in- the cavity of the ſtony bone which is the inſtrument of 
Hearing. "IF 
Carpus, Care thus, The implanted air receiveth the ſpecies or forms which are brought to the ſenſe. of 
Hearing, = 5 | 
V arolius. The included airy ſpirit is the proper Inſtrument of Hearing. 
Coiter. This air is the firſt and principall organ of Hearing, yea a part of the Soul. 2 
Archangelus. It is the moſt principall Inſtrument of Hearing,which the Faculty uſeth in the perception 
of ſounds and voices,and in judging of them. 1 7 n 
Aquapendens, 5 — The office of this air ĩs to receive outward and externall ſounds, and fo it is the principall 
author of Hearing. 1 b | | | STE; 
Tlanceninu. Placentings. It 2 the matter which receiveth the Sound, the Medium where through it is tranſported. For 
after it hath received a Sound it doth not conceive it orjudge of it as being a thing inanimated, now no 
action of the Soul can be perſormed by that which is not animated. 0 i  # 
Lavenius, =—Laurentius. This air is exceeding neceflary to the Senſe of Hearing, without which I can ſcarcely con- 
ceiye how we ſhould hear at all; bar that it is the principall Organ of Hearing, I could never be perſwa⸗ 
3 ded,eſpecially becauſe it is not animated, but ratherl beleeve it to be an internall Medium. | 
Panbine, - Finally our Author Baubine ſetteth down the uſe of it in theſe tearms.. . 4 Spa 
This Air the faculty of Hearing uſerh as an internall Medium for the ſuſception and tranſvection or 
tranſportation of Sounds and voices to the auditory nerve, by it to be diſcerned, like as in all che inſtru- 
| ments of the other ſenſes there is requiredſa double Medium, tie one outward, the other inward. Inward, 
An — & as in the ſight the watery humor, in the Taſte the ſpittle, in the ſmell he penny bones, in the Touch the 
* e sgzkin is che internall Medium ( although I know Laurentius would have it Cuticle) in whictitheforms or 
Ideas of things are ſeparated from the things themſelves, and ſo naked are tranſported to the firſt 0 
In like manner the implanted air is gathered in the inward Ear, to receive the abſtracted forms of che 
tounds, and to tranſport or convey them unto the ſenſe. ; | bp 
| Again, as in all the inſtruments of the ſenſes:the internall Medium is diſtinct and a — — from 
That it is not the principall Organ to which the action particularly belonget hʒ as in the Organ of ſight the w bu» 
the chief organ mor is thought to be the internall Medium, but the cryſtalline-the principall part receiving che enta- 
of hearing. tions, but not judging of them: ſo in the hearing the internal l Medium ip this implanted alrꝭ but the prin- 
cipall part is the auditory nerve, which yet doth not judge of the Idea,but condutterhir to che brain, that 
1s to the firſt Senſator. ö ar ie — * AIS Lr 8 
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CHAP, XXV, Ofthe manner of Hering and of the nature Sum 


P2222 Onlidering that tointreat of the manner of Hearing belongeth rather to a Philoſopher then to 
| RS&S Anatomiſts we will be but brief herein, yet ſomething we think good to ſay b the ſtructure 

Three things oſche Ear was for the moſt part unknown tothe Ancients. bun -er He 1 
required to The Ear is the inſtrument of of hearing, and the action of the Ear is the ſen fe of hearingʒunto 
Senſation, this Senſe there are three things required: an Object, a Mediums, and an Inſtrument. The ObjeR is chat 
Object. which is audible, that is, all Scunds. A Sound is a quality iſſuing out of the air ( Coiter add eth, or the wa- 
22 ola ter) beaten by ſodain and forcible colliſion or concurrence of hard and ſolid bodies, and thoſe ſmooth, 
Medium concavous and large. This definition we will labour to explain in this following diſcourſe. The Medium 
: is either Externall or Internall. The Externall Medium according to Ariſtotle is Air or Water, but in water 
the ſound is but dull, as a man may perceive when his head is under water:yet they ſay that Fiſhes can hear 
in the water very well, as they can aſſure us that uſe in the night time to Ach for Mullers, And although 
the aig going into the water doe make a ſound; yet this found is made in the air and by the interpoſition 

a thereof, though it be made by the water. 3 113 Ware OG 

3 Ioſtrament, © The Internall Medium is the implanted Air concluded within the dens or cavities of the Ears. The In- 
ſtrument although we may ſay it is the whole inward Ear farniſhed with his cavities and other particles 
z bove expreſſeq, and although that generally the Philoſophers and Phyſitians doe determine chat the in- 
bred air is the eſpecial & proper Organ of hearing; becauſe as in the Eye the cryſtalline receiveth the object. 
that is, che lighn; ſo this iubred air xeceiveth. the found. ; Net We are of opinion chat not this air but my 
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Io nerve is the principall inſtrument. For we think with Galen that not only the alteration or 3 

tion which is made by the inbred air is the ſenſe of hearing, but al lo the dignotion or judgment ofthat al- 

tration. Wherefore ſounds and voices are transſered by this air to the auditory nerve, as unto the ſubſtance 

that is apprehenſive, and from thence to the common ſenſe where they are exquiſitely judged of. For if 

they —hekoowy and perceived then muſt they touch ſome ſubſtance indued with ſen e becauſe all acti- 

au is by contaction. Now the ſenſative faculty is not tranſported out of the body, and therefore it was ne- 

cefary that the ſound ſhould apply it ſelf to The Face , 1 n 

The Sound is generated of hard bodies mutually ſtriking one another, as of the Efficient cauſe, (far How ſound is 

ſoft bodies doe ealily yeeld, not reſiſting the force that is offered unto them) and is received in the * 

air as in hig matter: this air accompanicth the Sound, and carryeth it as it were on his wings; for 

air is moved, ſo alſo is the Sound carryed, as we may perceive by a ring of Bels far oſt from us; for 

when the wind bloweth towards us we ſhall hear them veep loud : qua mhe the air is whiffcd another 

way, the Sound alſo of the Bels will be taken from us. So alſo when two hard bodies are ſmitten the 

one againſt other, we ſee the percuſſion before we hear the Sound, for we doe not hear the Sound before 

the air that was moved doe bring the Sound with it to our 1 is that, motion made in a moment 

but intime, and is ſwifter or {lower as the percuſſion of the reſiſting bodyes was more or leis vehc- 

ment and quick (for this the Philoſopher requiceth in ſounds) aud conſequently the repercuſſion or repulſt 

of the air · So we ier in aDrcumit the cin of Vellam be moiſt and lax either they will not ound at all, or 

they make but a dull noiſe. | | ; 
The Alc being ae wich the quality of the ſound driverh and altereth that air that is next it, and How the found 

ſo by ſucceſſion till the alterations come to the air that is next tothe outward Ear, even as when a ſtone is e r. 

caſt into the water it ſtirreth up circles which drive one the other til the water move againſt the brinik,or.if A ft compa 

the water be broad do of it own accord determine, In like manner by the percuſſion of the air there are ge riſon. 

nerated certain circles which move one another till by ſucceſſion they come to the Organ ot hearing: which 


continuation of the air thus beaten Auicen and the ancient Anatomiſts call undam vocalem, the vocall Vnde voedth. 
Wave. 


But if the ſtone de great and vialently thrown into the water, ſo that it driveth the circles vehemently 
to the brim of the pond, then will thoſe circles be repelled again and ſo run doubled and hudling to the 
fic circles, In like manner if we hallow or 5 aloud againſt any arched place, or againſt a wood gr a 
mountaingthe voice will be doubled and an o will anſwer us. 1 
But all air doth not alike receive a ſound. For a pure thin aud cleer air, which is vehemently and ſo- What air is fir- 
dainly ſtricken by two hard bodies whoſe ſuperſicies is broad, will ſooner receive the ſound, and repreſent teſt to receive 
it more ſmartly then if the Air or the Bodies be nat ſo A Needle ſtrook againſt a Needle will * lound. 
not make a ſound though they be hard bodies, becauſetheir ſuperficies is narrow and not broad, and ſo in 
the reſt. But above all, that aur which is contained in aconcavous or hollow place, Go beſt receive the 
ſpecicsor ſaundsz becauſe in the reflection there are many percuſſions beſides the firſtʒ for che reverberati- 
onofthe Air maketh much for the increaſing of the e we may fee in dens, cayes, woods, hol- 
low mountains, wels, and ſuch like, which will not only return again the ſounds chat they receive, but 
ſometimes alſo the very articulated words. And thus much concerning the nature and generation of 
ſounds, which is a meer Philoſophicall diſquiſition, and therefore we pals it, over more briefly. Now let us 
— to ſhew how the out ward Air that is beaten, is communicated with the implanted Air and the inter- 
nall parts. - | ELL 
ot before we deſcend to this it ſhall not be amiſs to let you take a view of the divers opinions as well Divers opini- 
0 


the Ancients as of the Modern writers, concerning the manner how hearing is made, for upon that very —— of 
point we now are, 


Hearing, 


The firſt is that of Enpedocle who thought that this ſenſe of hearing is made becauſe the air offereth a: ocles. 
kind of violence to the inward part of che Ear for becauſe the inward Ear is intorted like a winkle-{hc}, 
and bangeth as a Bell in the ſteeple of the Body, it eaſily perceiveth all appulſions of the air. | | 
The ſecond is that of Alcmeon, who thought that we therefore hear becauſe our Ears are within empty,for 2. Alæmeon. 
all phe y things doe reſound if the fund et in to them. ; ; 
The chird is that of Diogenes, who ſairh "Gat in the head there is an air which is ſmitten by the voice, and 3-Piegents. 
ſo moved: againſt whom Hippecrateſ writeth in his Book de carnibus, where he {aich, that there are ſome 
Authors of Natural Philoſophy,who affirm that the Brain yeeldeth a ſound, which cannot be, For che 
Brain It ſelf is moiſt, now no moiſt thing will reſound, but char only which is dry. * 
The fourth is the opinion of Hippocrates in his Book De lecis in Homine-Firkt of all ſaich he, che pers +-Hgpecrares 
forated, and in that part we hear, yet the empty places about the Ears doe hear nothing bur a conſuſed 
nolſe, but that which en tereth through the membranes into the Brain, that is difi heard; where 
ere is a perforation through the Rr which inveſteth the Braim And in his Book de carnibut, we 
hear becauſe the holes of our Ears reach unto the dry and ſtony bone to which is added a canale or fiſtulous 
, caVity,againſt which hard bone the ſounds doe beat, and the hollow bone, becauſe of his hardneſs yeelds 
2 relonance. Now in the hole of hearing neer that hard bone, there is a thin film like 2 Cobweb the dry- 
elt of all the membranes of the body: but that which is the dryeſi is fixteſt to conceive or receive a found 
N mY N Erbes by many arguments, When this Membrane therefore yeelds the greateſt reſanance 
e hear | | 


The fift js Platoes opinion. Theair that is implanted in the Ear is beaten,that pulſcion is tranſwirted 5. lis 
into the principal] ſeat of the ſoul and ſo we hear. 3 | 188 
: The fixt is Ariſtotles. We hear(faich he) when the Ear is moved by two ſolid bodiet, that which is beaten 6. 4H 
ach a plain ſuperficies that from thence the air reſult 3 rhe concuſſion of theſe two bodiet mult bee 
chement that the air between them may not diffuſe it ſelf hut be apprehended and ſmitten before his diſ- 
ration, for ſo only the ſound reſul teth and ſil let the air by continuatiom even to the Ex. Now in the or- 


gay 
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gan of Hearing there is a cettain implanted air. Hence it cometh that when the exrernall air is moved the 
internall receiveth theretrom a motion and agitation (which otherwiſeof it ſelf is iminoveable) ſo as it ex- 
oy, mp nn all the differences of the motion of the exrernall air. Thus is the Hearing begun and per- 
ected in the air. | | e 
Seventhly,Gg/en in the 6, Chap. of his 8. Book De uſu partium. It was neceſſary (faith he) that fromthe 
brain a certain furcle (hould be propagared downward to the ONO ENT receive the ſenſible po 
coming from without, whether it were voice or a ſound made by the percuſſion of the ait; for the m 
that is cauſed by ſach percuſſion diffuſerhit ſelf like a ſtorm of wind or rain, or like a wave of the Sea 
till it aſcend unto the brain. Gl. 
Thus far the Ancients, who moſt of them, if not all, were ignorant or at leaſt much to ſeek in the exact 
gin. Anatomy of the Eye. Among the later writers Veſalins and his adherents have it thus. 2 2 
A Nerve of the fift conjugation proceedetti through a torted and writhen paſſage, and extendeth t fell 
into a Membrane wherewirh the hole of the Ear is fo ped, which Membrane being thin, dry, and well 
ſtretched and beaten by the outward air maketh a ſound, being aſſiſted by the hardneſs of the bone and his 
turning gyrations much like the ſhell of a Snail or Periwinkle. | g 2 
Columbur. So alſo we hear by the help of a nerve of the fift conjugation, which at the middle of the Ez 
byrinth'becometh thicker, but yet maketh not the Membrane, _ 
9.Meſſe. Maſſa ſaith,that the ſound is made by the motion of the ſmall bones, and thence we hear. Te 
1 ane, Volcherus Coiter. The outward air affefted with the quality of the found runneth upon the Membrane or 
head ofthe Drum, which when it is beaten moveth the ſmall bones that are tyed to it, The bones ſtelke the 
Nerve that runs overtliwart the Membrane, The ſame Nerve makes a repercuſſion upon the Membrane, 
whence it is that the air included receiveth the alteration and the ſound. The Sounds without any diſtur- 
banceare carried through the contorted Meanders of the Ears to the Auditory Nerve, which receiveth the 
: Image of the noiſe, and preſenteth it to the #1520 Senſator. | hy 
11.Lawentiue, Laurentius hath almoſt the very fame in fubſtance. The outward air (faith he) being ftrickgn by hard 
and ſolid bodies, and affected with the quality of the ſound, altereth the air that is next unto it, till by 
a continuation it come to the Ears, where it firſt encountreth with the Membrane: the Membrane being 
firucken moveth the three little bones and tranſmitteth in a moment the lively Character of the 
ſound, which Character is received by the implanted air, and through the windows it ſendeth ic 
through theſe crooked and winding Labyrinths into the Snail-ſhell , from whence it arriveth a; 
— * Nerve, and from thence is conyeyed to the common Senſe as unto an equall Judge or 
nſor. 
Archangelus hath it on this manner as neer as I can underſtand him. The thing that maketh the ſound 
1, lckarelte ger iech or tampeth in the air the ſpecies or form of the ſound, and withali driverh it on unte the In- 


firument of heating which is alſo airy that it might better receive thoſe ſpecies,and muſt likewiſe be mo- 
ved; whereforetke hole of the Ear fla al din his infide ſupporting the ſtretched 
og vac oper (on © Ea er thr up; and to 


membrane of the tympane, behind which the airy inſtrument of Hearing is co | | 
which the Anvilecleaveth ) when the 3 attaineth to that membrane the Hammer beateth up- 
on the Anvile, and ſoit cometh to paſs neceſſarily thar the Inſtrument'of Hearing (by which be un- 
derſtandeth the implanted air) is moved with the ſame motion that the outward air is moved, whence 
it is that altogether the ſame ſpecies or fimilitude of ſound moverh the Faculty of hearing, which is 
brought thĩther by theoutward air. Now the Nerves ot hearing doe determine into the ſame place 
where this airy Inſtrument of Hearing is concluded, and a membrane made of the amplification 
of theſe Nerves encompaſſeth that airy body; as theOprick Nerves doe arrive at the Cryſtalline hy- 
mour, And as the Optick Nervesdoe convey upon the wings as it were of the Animall ſpirit from 
the place of the Common Senſe the Vi/ive Faculty to the Cryftalline humor : ſo theſe Nerves from the 
ſame Common ſenſe doe trahſport the Faculty of Hearing to the principall Organ of hearing, that there 
might be a ion made of audible things. And ſo the hearing when ir hath apprehended the ſound 
of an audible thing carrietk it to the Soul, and then the Reaſon or the incelleftuati or ſenſative Soul 
3 and taketh knowledge of that which maketh the ſound to be a Bell or a Dram, orany 
other thing. | 
ELLE Finally, Baubine my Author(] call him ſo often my Author to flop their mouths who would think that 
13. Biubine, x | arrogate too much 10005 ſelf if I ſhould — —— from whom I have taken moſt of 
*this ry) expreſſeth it on this manner. | 
| utward air is an externall Medium which being driven and moved by the mutuall percuſſion of 
two hard bodies and affected with the quality of the ſound, carryeth the ſound which reſulteth from that 
percuſſion unto the Ear. The ſound paſſeth through the hole of hearing which is alwayes open unto che 
Membrane of the tympane whictric moveth: 5 | 175 
That Membrane being moved, the implanted or inbred air is alſo moved and receiveth the ſound or at 
leaſt his Character or impreſſion, and tranſporteth it out of the firſt cavity of the ſtony bone through che 
hole of the Stirrop and the Oval window to the other two cavities which we called the Latyriuth and the 
Snailsſbell. From thence it isconveyedto the Auditory Nerveand to the originall thereof, that is the 
| wr and ſo to the Common Senſe as unto a 28 chat is able to determine of the differences of 
ounds. 
And becauſe the Auditory Nerves are joined in the Bridge ofthe After-brain from whence they do pro- 
ceed, therefore all ſounds are apprehended in one comprehenfion, not in two though there be two Ears, 
chat is, two organs of Hearing. But leſt the membrane before mentioned ſhould be deiven too much in- 
wolf ward by the violence of the outward air when it is violently beaten, Nature provided three ſmall bones 
3 —— . and two Muſcles as we have ſhewed before to prevent that inconvenience, Fr E hert? 
Kriftel, The uſe of the denſe of Hearing according to Ariſtotle in his Book De ſenſu & ſenſili is to acquire — 
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The ſecond uſe of the outward noſe is to ſerve the ſenſe of Smelling. Hippocrates de Carn. ſaith ; The 
moiſt Brain ſmelleth the odours of dry things, drawing them together with the air through bodies. 
For the Noſe leadeth the air, informed as it were, with the forms of odours r oled of che 
gy bone to the Mamillary proceſſes as unto the principall Organs of ſmelling, from whence it is convey. 
ed to the brain: for if a man noſe be cut off at the root, either he cannot ſmell at az ot atleaſt but imper. 
et 1 At 91 | M1301 $41 
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The third uſe is, that through it the excrements of the Brain might diſtill, or by a vehement efflation be 
blown out. And theſe twa laſt uſes Galen expreſſeth excellently in the 6. Chap. of his 8. Book de Aſi beni 
um; on this manner. From within outward are the Excrements of the Brain derived through the Noſetbtils, 

- out inward are the Objecis of the ſmelling faculty tranſported this way. One inſtrument ſerveth theſe rwe turns of Naturez one 
of which is neceſſary for the preſervation of life the gther for our better lifſe MN 18 
Finally, the Noſe ſerveth to form the voice, and addeth a great beauty to the Face. | 
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CHAP. XVIII. Of the inward Noſe and the mamer of Smellim. 


Hllat che Noſe is Inſtrument of Smelling all men will confeſs, but becauſe. it is competnde 
© $& many and divers parts, it is a great queſtion to which particle among all the reſt the Achm of 
Rds Snelling is to be attributed, Of theſe we have already examitied thoſe parts which make the 

1 - outward Noſe, it remaineth therefore that we proſecute, our ' Hiſtory in the parts of the In- 

ward Noſe, - | r ond HY To 

The inward The Inward Noſe therefore conſiſteth of two parts, the bone called Ethmoides or bach — bone, 

noſe made of and the Mamillary proceſſes. The Spongy bone is ſituated partly in the top of the noſethrils, with. 

two parts. in the Skull. It is a covering of the Mamillary proceſſes thrifled full of holes or rare and ſpongꝝ, thru 

The ſpong which perforations the air is immediately conveyed to the Brain for reſpiration, and vapoum for the 

8 ſtinction of odours: that way alſo the whole ſourſe of the excrements is conc Ar thathot I 

The Mamillary proceſſes which make the other part of the inward noſe do proceed out of the Brain and 
have their habitation within the Skull above the cavity or boſome of the ſpongy bone. Of. this ſpongy 
bone we have ſaid ſomewhat already in the 6, Chap. of the 7. Book, and threw afterward, more at 
large, and concerning the — poncets we have intreated of them ſufficiently in the 16. Chap. of 

1. paſſages out the 7. Book, hi ther we refer the Reader, and proceed to diſcover unto you the manner of — And 

of Hippecrares, becauſe I would not have you think that Hippocrates was ignorant from whence this ſenſe came and where 
it was accompliſhed, you ſhal give me leave to relate unto you a ſhort paſſage or twain out of his works,The 

firſt in his Book de Carnibus where he ſpeaketh to this purpoſe. ee. ey ad 

The Brain hath in it a Faculty of ſmell ing though it be moiſt, and draweth throuyh griſtly bog5es which are dry, tur» 
ther with the air the odours of dry things. For the Brain reacheth even wnto the tayity of the Neſe,beoving no bo ne in hi wy 
but only a ſoft griſtle like a ſpenge,which you can call neither a bone nor fleſb. If therefore the cauity of the Noſethrils be 
dry,then doth the brain better and more exquiſitely perceive the odours of dry bodies. For it cannot (mell water becauſe it is 
moiſter then the brain, unleſs it be corrupted, In like manner when the Noſethrils are moiſt we cannot ſmell, becayſe'at ſuch 
times the brain doth not draw the air into it ſelf. ' Lo St FI 

Again in his Book de loci in Homine.There is no paſſage tending unto the noſe (he meaneth the ſenſe of ) 
but a looſe and ſpongy ſubſtance, and that is the reaſon why when we hear further then we ſme l for if the ſent be far fromthe 
ſenſe it is diſperſed before it attain thereto. 

Galen, Galen more diſtinctly (as being better acquainted with Anatomy) on this manner in a particular diſ- 
courſe of this ſubject. Ihe brain ſendeth out two ſprout long and hollow, taking their original from the forward vemri- 
cles and determining at that part of the Shull where the Noſe beginneth,where are placed certain bones called Offa Ethnui- 
dea, that is, like 4 Syve or Searſe, But we return to the manner of ſmelling, 


3. things requi= According to Ariſtotle there are three things required to every Senſe; an Object, 4 Medium and an Inftru- 


red to ſenſe. ment or Organ. I 
The Object. The Obje here are odours or vapors of a fiery Nature. 


But what an odour is, is not ſo well known as what a Sound or a Light, or a colour is: wherefore in men 
this ſenſe is the dulleſt of all the reſt,as Ariſtotle faith in his Book de Senſu&+ſenfilii, and many creatures 
ſmell a great deal more exquiſitely then we; we couch more exquiſitely then any other creature, at leaſt 
that Senſe in us ib moſt perfect. Whence it is that a man receiycth no ſmell without pleaſureor diſcontent- 


ment, becauſe the Inſtrument is not perfect. 3 | 
Selling the The Senſe of ſmelling is the mid le ſenſe, for there are five Senſes, two that work by contaction, as the 
middle ſenſe. Touch "A the Taſte; and two that apprehend their objects by the interpofition of another, as Sight and 
Hearing. | . 
Whenee odours © Now becauſe Odours are not ſo maniteſt (ſaith Ariſtotle in the 9. Chap. of his ſecond Book de anima) as 
have thei. Sapours (for our Language uſeth the word Savour promiſcuouſly in both theſe Senſes) therefore it is that 
names. the names of Odours are taken by a fimilitude from fapors,ſo that ſome odours are called ſweet,asthat of 
8 Saffron and Hony; others ſharp, as Tyme and ſuch like; there is alſo a ſowre Odour an acute and fat. 
berween the Wherefore Galen in the 22. Chap. of his 4. Book de ſimpli. medic. teacheth us that Odours doe move the 
ſmell- and the Taſte as ſapors doe; for if our meats be corrupted the Taſte is able to find the unpleafing odour',, and we 
taſte, throw thcmaway. Yea almoſtin every thing the Smell and the Taſte have a mutuall conſent; we lay 
almoſt, becauſe in thoſe things that are moſt Fir and ſweet ſmelling as is a Roſe, the Smelling and 
the Taſte doe much differ, For the ſmell is delighted with the Odour of the Roſe, but the ſapor — 
a | | ur- 
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diſturbeth the Taſte, But as the Hearing is audible and inaudible, the Sight viſible and inviſible, ſo alſo tile 
Smell ing is 2 it is no treaſon to coyn words in ſo uucoutb a tract of (| ww or inodorable. 
That is inodorable,either that hath not nor can have any odour,or that which hatl{blic little odour, or 
that which bath an evill or offenſiye odour, and fo much of the Object. 
- The Medium dy which we ſmell is the Air or Water. For thoie creatures which live in the water The medium 
whether they have bloud or nobloud, are yet apprehenſive of odours, as allo thoſe that live in the air. of rhe ſmell, 
For Fiſhes and Snails and thoſe we call inſecta, doe imell their nouriſhment a tar. off, and approach 

2 unto it, becauſe of the Alimentary ſpecies of the odour, as Bees will flock to Hony, and io in the 

But man never ſmelleth but when he drawethin his breath, for if he hold his- breath, though you Flo a man 
pur odoriterous things into his Noſe hee cannot fmell them; the reaſon is, becauſe the inſtrument of ſmelleth. 
his Smell is not placed in the ſuperficies of the coat of his noſethrils, but far within; to which there 
are certain perforations that lead. Again, in Inſpiration the inftruments themielyes are dilated, 
which it they were not dilated the air could not paſsthrough the pores nor aſcend unto the proceſſes and 
ſo unto the ventricles of the Brain. Other creatures, even thoſe that are without bloud doe ſmell, That unbloudy 
though they doe not reſpire, and they ſmell becauſe they, are able to receive and perceive odours, creatures doe 
And that they doe perceive odours, it is manifeſt, beceauſe they are ſtifled with thoſe otlours, where by ſmell. 
men areallo ſtifled, For faith Ariſtotle in his Book de ſenſu & jenfili, as men get a ſtuffing in their heads, 
yea ſometimes are ſuffocated with the ſteam of Charcoals, ſo many inlectile creatures are driven away 
= the ſmell or vapour ot Brimſtone or other Bituminous matter, becauſe they are annoyed, yea killed by 

em. OP | 

Hence it followeth that the inſtrument of ſmelling in men differeth from the inſtrument of ſmelling in 
ſuch creatures, as a mans Eyes differ from the Eyes of thoſe creatures which have hard Eyes. For thoſe 
Creatures that have ſoft Eyes have alſo Bye · lids to cover them, which lids, if they doe not move and open 
they cannot ſee, but thoſe chat have hard Eyes haye no lids at all, nor any thing proportionable thereto, 
but that they ſee immediately that which is to be ſeen, 

In like manner faith the Phi ſopher, in thoſe creatures which doe not reſpire the chief inſtrument or A difference of 
Organ of ſmelling hath no cover at all no more then their Eyes have. But thoſe creatures which draw in _ inſtru- 
ur haue their Organs of fight and hearing covered; yet becauſe in their breathing their veins and paſſages 
ace diſtended, the inſtrument is uncovered or it may be their breath removeth the covering away, but when 
they doe not reſpire they cannot ſmell, which is all otherwiſe in thoſe creatures that doe not reſpire. 

Hence it is that thoſe creatures that doe reſpire cannot ſmell when they are under water, for they muſt re- 
ſpire when they ſmell, but in the water they cannot reſpire. 

The conceit of Ariſtotles concerning the covers of the holes of the Noſe,Galen in his Book de inſtrunients Ariftotler con- 
fa?tus reſuteth. For ſaith he, it is an uncertain thing which cannot be demonſtrated or made evident, that ccic of the co- 
weſhould aſſuerdly beleeve it to be true: beſide, ſaith Galen, it is of no ule. boos cctured by 

hut let us grant that in thebotrom of the Noſe there is a cover which is opened by inſpiration, that 
the way may be made open for the air and vapours to in; and that when the inſpiration is ended, it 
47 It muſt be that the motion of this cover ( ſaĩch Galen) muſt be Auimall, or Naturall, 
or Violent, 

That it is animall or voluntary no man will ſay, becauſe there is no need of a cover or valve for aniniall 
motion;befide animall motion ſolloweth our wils, but this cover is never opened ſaving. when we draw 
our breath. Again, the inſtrument of animall motion is a muſcle, but in the top of the noſe on the inſide 
here are no muſcſes. | | 


Neicher is this motion natural as is the motion of gig valves of the heart, becauſe the motion of the heart 
is perpetuall and not at our command. ‚ 


Violent we cannot ſay it l for then (faith Galen) when the air ruſherh forcibly in, [rhe covers ſhould be An infor | 
opened even withqut attraction or drawing of our breath; but this we are able to diſprove. For put a man out of Saleh, 
into a chamber led with ſome ſtrong odor, a the air never ſo vehemently, or lead tbe imel in- 


to his Rory Wich a reed (for fo doubtleſs thoſeTovers if there were any would be reſerated) yet he 

will not. ſent. the ſmell at all, unleſs he draw in his breath. Concerning this matter, he that deſireth 

further latisfaction, let him read Galen diligentiy. We will proceed unto the third thing required to ſenſa · 

don, which is the Inſtrument. vj | | OE. 
Concerning the inſtiument of Smelling we have before related the opinion of Hippocrates, of Ariſtotle an · The iuſtruꝭ 

ſwered of Galen, pant pry by Galen tmaſelf But the truth is, faith Archangelus, that all the ancients were ig- . 

norant of i Myſte . 110 0! 10 312% | 

W 78 t the later 3 Varolius hath well deſcribed it, ſo hath dur Author Banbine, you ſhall hear 

ir Ea | 


Verolius hath it thus: Two nervous productions proceed out of the very midſt of the Brain, wroughe as Yarolixe, 
were out of the ſubſtance thereof; theſe productions ſhooting forward doe determine at the top of the 
noſethrils and make the chief inſtrument of Smetting,to which place when the odoriterous exhalations 
doc attain the inſtrument perceiveth the ſpecies of the odour without any matter, and into this ſpecies is 
changed;theexhalation is diſperſed or extended through the ſubſtance ofthe Brain. 
Baubine hath ic thus: As the Eye is the inſtrument of the Sight, and the Ear of hearing, both of them pane, 

compounded of many icles: ſo the inſtrument ofthe Smell is the Noſe. But becauſe in every ſenſe there 

1 —— II part, ie is a greater queſtion which is here the principall iuſtrument by which the facul 
Ukerh owjelge ofthe prefer jekts of this ſenſe. Some chink ir is the Noſe, becauſe it we ſhuc our noſe The ꝓrincipall 
and draw in breath through the Mouth we doe not ſmell at all, but if we draw our breath through the inſtrument. 
Noſe, the odour -preſently HſirHketh the ſenſe, + But becauſe there are ſome creatures that fine]! __ 

| > K 8 3 f Oles, 


* * 
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Of. the Manner of Smelling. 1 30 ORS; 
Not the Noſe. Noſts, it followeth that the Noſe is not TIER Organ but helpeth the perfection of the Senſe, and 
is an affiſtant only to the principall Organ. We muſt therefore find out ſome other part, and that in the 
NoƷſe or neer unto it. | a, 1 
Galen. The Bone it cannot be,ſaith Galen in his Book De Inſtrumento Olfadlus, becauſe Bones are inſenfiblee. 
Not the bone. very way, much leis can they diſtinguiſh of ſmels. It is not the Coat or Membrane of the Noſe that 
diſcerneth Odours; for though you fill the Noſe with odoriferous things. yet we doe not ſmell before we 
Not the mem draw our breath. Again, this Coat is very Tikethat Membrane that inveſteth the utmoſt 2 of the head, 
— ots which Membrane partaketh not of this ſenſe, and therfore- not this Coat of the Noſe. It is not the 
125 Coat of the Palat, of the Chops, or the Rough Artery ; for if you ſtop. your Noſethrils and draw yg 

* breath through your Mouth you ſhall not ſmell at all or freely any ſenſe of an Odour, neither 
Not the palat the Palat, or the Chops, or the Rough Artery. Wherefore the Noſe is the way, or the path or Walle 
Wes — 1 things; although to ſay truth it was ordained rather for Reſpiration, ſaith Galen, then 

to ſmell with. She 2 | 
Not the ſpon- The body therefore that perceiveth or apprehendeth odours is 3 higher, and that is either the 
gy bone. ſpongy bone or the Mamillary proceſſes. Not the Spongy bone, becauſe, as is faid, bones are inſenſible 
* cat together, It remainerh therefore that it muſt be thoſe proceſſes which becauſe they are ſomewhat like the 
— hy Pros the nipples of a Dug are called Mamillares, which proceeding out of the Baſis of the Brain are by the Pig 
mater (ſaith A rchangelus) joined to the Brain and repoſed in the upper part of the Spongy bone called alſo 
Ethmoides (for we will confound them) and becauſe they are two — are diſtinguiſhed or ſeparated by a 


production of the fame bone carrying the figure of a Spur-rowell. Py 
a They are much of the nature of Nerves, as is before ſhewed in the 16. Chapter of the 7. Book, and there. 
Their nature. fore are beſt able (ſaith Laurentius ) to diſcern ofthe qualities they receive : yea (faith e 
— ſeem to have their originall from Nerves of Smelling which doe erate into them. For from t bf 
Nervesof part of the marrow of the Brain at the fourth Ventricle doth the Odoratory Nerve ariſe under the Qp- 
Smelling, ticks, and pacing forward are thruſt into the Mamillary proceſſes betwixt the Brain ang t 
Wedge-bone. And theſe Nerves of Smelling (ſaith he) were made as canales or pipes through which 
the Faculty of Smelling (refiding in the Animall ſpirit drawn out of the fourth Ventricle) might. be 
tranſported unto the Mamillary proceſs or the Organs of Smelling; as the Faculty of ſeeing | 
Optick nerves is tranſported unto the Eyes. The originall of thefe Nerves was unknown to Peſalize, Ce- 
lumbus and the reſt, becauſe haply they uſed to Diſſect only putrid or tale Heads. But we return {unto 
Bauhine. | . 1 ü 171 
Baubine. Theſe Mamillary proceſſes (having a peculiar Nature, Figure and Compotition, of their own) ar 
eſtcemed to be the principall Organs of ſmelling, eſpecially becauſe there is no part in the noſe which 
can ſo eaſily be altered by odours as theſe : for being full of ſpirits they doe ſoon receive the ſpecies of o- 
dours.For whereas odours doe conſiſt in a kind of exhalation (which is manifeſt becauſe odoriferous 
Ovours conſiſt things doe only fo far forth ſmell as they exhale 3 whenceir is that in Summer the ſents of-things are 
in cxbalation, more freſh and fragrant then in Winter) and exhalations are naturally dry, it was fit that the Organ of 
Smelling ſhould proceed from a moiſt principle, that by reaſon of the contrariety between the Objett and 
the Organ which is neceſſary in al actions, the inſtrument might ſuffer and be moved by the 4 1 
becauſe the exhalation when it was come unto that place might better be dilated or extended, this i kru- 
ment doth not ariſe from the Spinalt Marrow, nor from outof any part compaſſed or conſtrained withi 
narrow limits, but out of the very midft ofthe Brain where they are wrought out of the ſubſtance ther 
of, _ thence produced forward determine in the top of the Noſe, and ſo become the Organs of 
Smelling, c 1 
A brief colle- We — therefore that the Smell is made aſtiſthis manner. The Air altered with Odours ot by 
— 2 an airy exhalation of odoriferous things is received by the Noſe, whittr like a Chimney is broad below 
ſmelling and narrow above; but becauſe the proper motion of the exhalarion is but weak that it cannot make a 
ſufficient impreſſion ; it is increaſed by traction. Mherefore when the Mouth is ſhit ant he Cheſt 
ted (for unleſs the Cheſt be dilated we can (eli Ming) the exhalation that is diſperſed through the 
air is by inſpiration drawn into the noſethrils: becauſe out of them there are tb holes which goe 
unto the palat, the greateſt part of that air ſo drawn entreth into the Lungs but without any ſenſe of o- 
dours; che reſtaſcendeth upward to the inſtruments of Smelling,bur it is abel in the ſpongy bones even as 
in the cavities ofthe Ears the auditory air is prepared. This air thus altred in che Labyrinths of the RY 
bones together with the ſpecies or form of the odour paſſeth through the holes of that Sive into the Maw! 
lary N by them ir is received and fo conveyed to the common Senfe which is in the Brain that it 
may judge thereof. For the Brain is the common inſtrument of Senſation or the Organ of all che ſenſts, or 
it is the inſtrument by which the Senſative Soul perceiveth all ſenſible qualities, -yea*diftinguiſtieth and 


- yea a N 
judgeth of them. And thus much ofthe upper part of the Face, wherein three Senſes are ſituated, of which 
we have intreated. | ow re Þ 
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CHAP. XXIX. Ofthe parts of the Face which are betwixt the Noſe, the Ears and the Chin. 


> » 14 » 10 SEES GOL 
The particular H e parts ofthe Face which are only in men and under the Eyes berween the Noſe and the Ears 
parts with reach as far as the Chin, the Ancients called them in Greek tds, in Latine Gene, 0 
their names. I. them hairs are generated. We call them the Checks, They are divided in gan u part and a 
lower. The upper is next under the Eyes, a little rifing between the Noſe an 
debe moſt part is red, in which place Pliny ſuppaſeth that wodeſty,or ſhawetalinele;b4® 
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ſe that part I pocrates called it nals , the circle qi 
the i Faceand Pelle {in the Apple — in form and colour it is not unlike an Apple, be: 
ſides their colour flouriſheth moſt in the guamner of our age. 
The lower part is looſer,and is all that which is without the clofing of the two — — reaching almoſt 
3 when your Mouth is open you tuay raiſe it up wich your ſin- 
inſide, or make it ſtrat when you will with your mouth wich air, not ſuffering it to goe into — 
Dink Lndgtarpmol your Moth, is called in Greek 3496S, in Latin Burta, the Pufe of the Check; 
Tac park hich iebecwixcthe — upper lip is called Myftaze. The cavity which parteth the 
apr ip cms which an nei cherela like a valley is called in Greek barret) ay k were ami able 


7 The Lipsare cald Labra by Cicero, by others Labia 1 of licking, for gin 
kick with their lips, though other Dogs and Cats and 


are two, one — — e Month. 


men 4 changelus 


Ariſtotle in the 11. Hiſtoris Anamal. calleth them aun becauſe the 
1 Hemer — that proverbe ofed I ES ul Lan 
guages. 
A proverb out 
mae 2,080 , . 4 of, 5 
plow S plies i hL I Co. * 
Great Deſtiny twiat the Lip andthe ſo, 
Cauſeth ſtrange chances often to ſlip. 
The utmoſt and pre te called ga — y Rufen, and thoſe parts that 
meet and look mien part fit aatcalld of bl 2 branes 
fu © The buy _ — — lips make tym titey are N Se inally, the low- 
of the Fa W is LI Ci _—_ 
22 2 I = 
ture ha man, (acco f an effe- 
CL In the midſtof the ichin anda 72 e 
the Nymph;the | out in the lower To is called ig es the fleſh under 
wo — Latine B le, we call it 1 o conclude, — 1 
in che Cheelts, | Beard, of all w t Aſcourſe at out o 
. 1 —— Fx r * 
CHAP. XXX. Ofthe aue outs, - 
Laan Hat which i, in Grit falied e 1n Latin ot, we call the Meth, co Wunder that The moutk. 


i appellation not only the Cleft which is made by opening ofthe — 105 at void 
cavity which is bet xt the HNps urid the roots of the chops which are called Fauces. It is fitu- 
. in. — _ middle part ofthe Face, that the h here reach the meat on 


either ſide 
hello eite eee at not only the Sa 
offered to the Mouth, 5 els or Odours to the 


The reaſon of 
regfout meats might be che ſituation. 


is — the Senſes 


2 2 'T; 


for Trey 
of 
Lips, che 
DES:0N t 1 wel- 
de se Skin in che . lic wr Fish 
Wan | Ib pala. 


reduplie the 

* deten 82225 S 
might be taſted. For the 

—— e in the very ingreſs of the March TR qui an 


— Te may be admitted into the Mouth which oth not 28 — 8 quality 
Tongue: eee eee 


| | Loe . 
80 d OE en at hen the Noe is the alc 1 
yn cue , ſome of it upward to the top of the Noſethrils, ſome of it do to che 
* and expurgation cf iris: eſpacelly for the. Framing of the'voler, for we 


rai ole orleſs principall uſe of the Mouth i is, * through ie by hauking we might avoid 
9 


of the Member and Den. a _..BOOKkg, 


the excrements of the head y Coughing the excrem <nts of the Cheſt and the Lungs,and f ſometimesall 
n thoſe ofthe Stomach. 
— —• les common to the Pufſe of the Checks and the Lips are four,rwo on dach de The oniecalie 
-auſcles, Su adratus or the ſquare muſcle, the other Buccinator or the Trumpeter: and theſe muſcles befide theuſes 
they have in beaſts do in men help the un elyeclally the Sounding of a Trumpet or windingof a 
Horn or Cornet. 
The lips The lips which cover the mouth are two z one above, another below,whoſe ſubſtance, ach G. his 
eur, 4. Bock de Anatom. Adminiſtrat:| and the third Chapter, is fleſhy, fangous ings roche = chat aſter an 
— manner: for the Skin and the Muſcles are t exactly mingled 
in the 11. Book de uſu partium and the 15. Chapter, callech contormarion of their ſu 
Skin, or askinny cle. In! 

And as without they are coverei wich the Skin, ſo onthe wart are inveſted with a RO ens A 
mon to the ſtomach & the mouth: whence it is that in thoſe that are about to vomit the lower lip is — 
ſeen to tremble. Theſe Lips all creatures haue to eat and drink with; but men make farther uſe of to 
— their ſpeech, to avoid their ſpittle, and moreover they deſend the Teeth from the coldneſſe ofthe a, 

and area great beauty to the face. 


Table 13. Figure 1. Sbeweth the muſcles of the Fore-bead, the Eye-lids,and the Cheeky, 
Figure 2. ſbeweth the muſcles of the Noſe, Lips, the lower Faw and 1 the bone W 


TABULA: XIII. 
41, 2, che muſcle da- forebepfiapd the gs 
bres thereof. ts te * 
B 1,24the r muſcle. 
46 4, his ſemicircular 8. 
l che fickt maſcleof the — 
FD, a. hi male oß in 0 an 
which end into the upper ty ring. s 2 
G H 1, che mul; of the upper lip; ket ar gil: 
G azthe place of the yoke bone IVY 63 {1 
T 1,.th broad, ouſe-muſcle., Over the 
eeks and all the lower 
378, the circumſcription or circumference of this 
n 
II, the yoke-bone. 
A — — or the ſecond muſcle of the 


Ma, muſcle foroung ng the checks. |, 
N 92 muſcle oe lower lip. 
0 parece lk mull ofthe lower led 


| = ee Gig IP 
* 222, the firſt muſcle ofthe bone yay growing to 


0 e ee under the 


Geweth the third 
par ah: tree ov 


3 23 - k. 7 2,4 nerve p 
beginni ene cee T. 25 hi N —— vas 
i Feen 02, the v i: — 
ee. ta @ K. * 2 6 e | „ : hs — 
| vnid1g u bn 


For the pe rlotmance el thife ode they ſtood inneed of: Muſcles, Lone of which e common with 

muſcle ofthe them aud the Puſſe of the Check,of which wekuve mad ment beste te chen uf ere the L ips 
Lips. rn | eb 
the neither. - EL | 

The Janes. The Jawes are two. The u whichin men is movable, and the Wer ch is bred 


Wy with a | double Kind of motion; z one ' fimple, another e 25 finiple un, 
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rions are fixe, brand, © downward to „ to che night band and to the leſt , forward and back- 
41 | 
a The compound motion is made of that which is to the right hand and to the left, and that which is 
forward and backward : andby this motion the Jaw iscircumduced or led about. It is moved upward by ' 
the muſcle called 93 downward by D. ee to the r eight hand and and the leſt by Manſorius ; 
4s : backward by Manſorius alter: Bi y the fit pair: ofall which as alſo of the common Muſcles 
wezſhall int reat in Joe of Muſcles and of the Bones. 
The parts contained i int mourh are divers beſides the teeth and the bone their of which we ſhall in⸗ 
treat __ NN bones, Theſe are the Gums;the Falat, the UWwula,the Almonds, the Tongue, the Laryuxlor 
chrott le, the Muſcles of theſe parts, and the beginning of the Gullet. 
The Guts are made of fleſh, which Averrhboes faith eee ; the Grecjans call it vor Saw! 77 i 
which ſignifieth to involve :it is hard, ſaith Bazbine, immovable that ſo the teeth might be be better fa- 
ſtened in their ſoc "aq hard the gums are that ſuch as have loſt their teeth ace able to break their meat 


ſometimes with 
The e r part of chewan herefore the ancients, as Hippocrates and Galen from him call The palat. 
it c; Ariſtotle vpper it edge ee call it Po - — 34 — in with teeth, 


2s it were wich Pales, as tone ſhould fay paled in tab. 13, af. 4 J The extenſion of the Palat is from the 

backpart of the mouth to the teeth and is. hollow. like an Acch, bur the roof is not too high, hende we call 

it commonly the roof of the dra » bur thoſe whoſe heads are acuminared or like a Sugar loaf, have 

high roofs or Fro ts , as Hi Las 42 the firſt ſection of the fixch Book Eyidemian. This is the 

ſoal or baſis of the Brain | hich 1 re: Galen calleth the bone of 
hope his 1. Book 


ns palat, though, he in TOP 19. le ſu pertium, it ſcarce touch the pe” 

Ie is made of bo ſubſtance and vogel thebouig Eh and fall let ic Gould rot b | Whereof fr 
the bane bore unto it, as n doth in the French diſeaſe. This nels double on 
ſides, for it is compounded of the q. bone of the upper Jaw into which the teeth are fallened, and the ſixth The . of 
bone which maketh the backward amplitude thereot. Ic is alſo divided in the midſt by a Suture, i in che end 
whereof are two holes through which the brain is purged into the mouth, and fo chere becomes a great he bol 6 
ſociety between the noſthrils and the palat· Through theſe holes when ue hold cur mouthes cloſe we may —_ 
expire and inſpire, breath in and out,and. when the wayes of thenoſthrils are obſtructed, the excrements 

gathered together in the ventricles of the Brain are this way derived into the mouth. But the backward 


W or cho re our from gad another, con- 


ofa slandulous fleſh. 
It is inve out. of the dem which having gotten out, of theskyll bein- The cht r 
thicker ee the whole month and palat pn the inſide, yea it is common alſo the palat. 
2 Hence com; aHEWBEe "03 — 4 — the Palat and ſto- 
wa 8 ſhould have the c of Taſting, that it might 
unto che ſtomach. Wherefore the ſenſe of it is more exquiſi receiving into 2 back 
(all nerves of he. fourth conjugation which. [conjugation is alſo difleibured unco cb pa- 


art certain 


This is allo the cauſe; cannot evacuate the bead with Maſtlicatory. Medicines, bus the Gocbach al 
1 el Ws . L gh — bend is evacuated by the Palary becanſe from the head certaine 
iry t 
his coat 2 5 che palat a gp and rugesd, which Play calleth Grenes, that the meat Pliny. 


| might, be better 3 0. is Il pa or concavoas,: that the voice might be better formed when Why it is bt: 
the air is reyerber roo een meet 3 — * low. 


e _- 19711 Aua 
TheUuula 5 95 


name isG een 30 2 is uvulas are ke evil « 

ren is a made word of the e we gary —.— Gargles — lb iar — 

e rl als ee he 2 — 

aun Ruff hang £ 4% 18: 

ot the noſthri rnd pa the ca of the mouth berween the 

Almonds [FF] above dete of the la ace Teen re er open his mouth 

1 f fe hi e downW * N þ | 

A 11 eee — and l | 

* it be e ee ic isno \morecalledGoyerem but 4 and words (nol pd rand — — 
Wr.. : LEUE 105 e | T 
a beenden the Bake üs che end, and allow, become red, mas id is calhed i, PE e 

hart rh} 11 part be ſlendler, and the lower round andtivid vr blackifichen | 

3 1 colour the ſtalk bein 

en ele a. and. Want e calleth ibæm in- Wis bs ill 


2203 it Lot any Avvo: nfs I 21 to]] ) 
| 40 temperate's eee e ee een 1 foll not ſuddben : The uſe af the 
ly upon hel ad e coat nor) hee Dow trop 
the. motion of he be made flower ; hence it would chat upon 
1 might be broken and * lonfolldw. + 
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464 of the Fanteror Chopt and Almonds, : — 


WY 


Another, Another uft of it is to moderate ind Tune the yolce, for only Men and a few Birds — it: 
is called plefirum vecis the quill of the Voice. For hanging in che cayity of the Palat be . 2 
the he the noſthrils it maketh à repertuſſion of the alt as it iſueth out of the I 

Columbu. Is thut it h irs or ea of ds Colutwbas fakh 3' who alſo avoucheth W's ie my cg ky 
2 diſtaſe, or tut off hen it is inflaed, the voice will never be ſhrill or cle 


This Falipius gain-faith upon his own manifold ex b ere 2 telleth 4 Story of a Wier- 
chant whoſe Vvula(for I know no other tiztne for it iti beet ſome years e dbya a 
deflaxion of ſharp humors, who yet found no decay or 1 peck Fee £6 follow ups n it, 
wiſe he grew Tabid,thar is, into a conſu ot. WRerefo re, faith he,we conteive that 1006 e oy Ae 
voices It by the French difeafe, wot only loſe thelt Dua, But the Ulcers eat away a great 
of that glanduloas body which i che Bene ae the cot ofthe Palat,oretſe the bone 6f the the Pk 
and the thembrane is perforated. The He conceft ab hath Falypiw. 
A hird uſe, Some adde a third uſe of the Dvula to purge the Ar, for it icke up the duſt which otherwiſe 
ther with the air would deſcend itito the L 14 ſalts doth not rove of this era 
this reaſori, becauſe other creatures that draw Wake Dee — (and ſo mort 
. den pot danse net Vrreli concerning rhe uſe of th Unale exper 
Varo lius his uſe r not every $ 7 oy L 6 
ofthe Fomla, ſetk hithfelf on fuch 4 — 8 


The c l retelveth the txerettent of the braiti cut order Sap Sip 4 glatidale 5 
Tunnell; thisexcrement it impatteth uto the Palat, inſttüments of 
moiſten them, that which ts overplits i cuſt dur By n like, For as In 4 Flute the Sound will 


not be ſhrill and clear unleſſe it be wetyſo it is in the voice of a re Nature placed the V- 
xls which recetveth the moitare mark ones lh gl Log L n 


de ee 


Gainſaid by 
Falloprus, 


Seen W een 
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The extent of 1 the ben 
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Lua a We tall Fatty dr moe 
neat ſometimes al ſo for the whole eden 
the Gullet. 1 Eriaius faith à tiotable 
and bigger then a Cranes. Some by this word pat by ee the dae ea th — 

Whyit is called But in Hippocrates where we havt this word Sn. KR, if Gen th me diſeaſe of the 


hows . as their roughneſſejn the fit dr ory actrn mee iti the Nventh Se 
8 2 ee This 3 TT 


What — pop H _—_ — r — 411 
8 — 1 und r e and in che there is 
* cee inftr@vans. For in 


_—_— none te at into the mouth 9 1 1 Fiꝑrte 4, fn 
| potenid the e , 75 
r — 


—— Sn —— 2 ne 
es ofthe third, fiat veins; the fl. 
of which wewill iner in chene! — eben 


. . 
[Tinrete chyer inulin 


une.of The firſt is under the roots of the Ears „ et ee e ee een 
nir f ä — | which we will fncrear ir 


this kg theft 


The almonds. 


e 

and to Ant, we Ore chi: 
call eie dtua, ee no. er au TOUT 
— — de Hate lower jaw is removed, 1 youtal cc —— — ON 
and the Tu or Gg ,: the cw O holes like tub ſas, and che Gg li 5 

| ———— — By the — flimigulety mth aſs 40-2alf nor oady & Part of *th 
Faxces or Chops, but alſo the thereof, yea the diſculã of theſe are infle+ 
. rected, wen they oe (ui Pan) rte paſſage of , 


— 
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CyAP.30, Of the Tongue and his Muſ cler. 465 
the breath. © Footheir twellings ſeldome hinder 0 pallage of the meat, becauſe being but Iax looſe bo 


dies the weight of the meat beareth them downe e it, and by this we commonly diſtinguiſh between The difference 
the inflamation of the muſcles of the Tongue, which we call an Angina or Squinſie, and the ſwelling of beten the 
the Almonds ʒ for in the Squinſie we cannot ſwallow any thing without great difficulty, and the more — 
ſolid thing the worſe ; in the ſwelling ofthe Almonds we can hardly drawjour breath or cake down any the Tune. | 
liquor, but ſolid meat will go down much more eaſily. | 3 | | 
Sometimes al ſo by the word Pariſthmia is underſtood the inflamation only of the coat which we ſaid Pariſthmia. 
was common to the Chops, the whole mouth and the ſtomach; ſometimes the inflamation of thoſe 

muſcles which lye next under the ſaid coat, ſometimes the inflamation of the bod ies which are within the 

Faces. 21405 | 

They be alſo called au by Hippocrates in his ſecond Book de morbis, becauſe they are placed in o po- Antiades, 

fition one unto another; but this name is not given only to the glandules but alio to their diſeaſe, ſo 

faith Hippocrates in the place before quoted; It will not be amiſſe to thruſt your finger into your mouth 

and to bear downs the Antiades,that is, the Almondg when they are ſwelled. Yet ſome put a difference be- 

tween Antiadesand Pariſthmia, for they ſay, that the Almonds themſelves inflamed are called 4ntiades, and 

the inflamation of the parts about the Almonds Pariſthmia. So faich Celſus, the Grecians call the Almonds : 
which are hard after their inflamation den. ; 

They are coyered with the common coat ofthe mouth and the other parts of which we ſpake lately, Ho covered. 

which is nexyous, and in many places perfarated with large and ample. holes, inſomuch that ſome have 

ſaid it is ſungous. Theſe holes, faith Fallopias, if the glanduley be a little ſwelled, are wont to deceive Another note 
Chyrurgions, for they take them to be , Ulcers, whereas indeed there are no Ulcers at all; tor when the for Chycurgi- 
glandules fall they become again acco to their wonted nature. hs 7 receive veins from the ju- ons. 

gulars. The fubſtance is like that of theglandules, but more rare,ſpog fungous,and therefore Hip- 

pocrates in his fourth Book Epidemien cals them 975139: Sponges, becaulfatter the manner of iponges they 

drink up humjdicy, yet Hippocrates alſo calleth their tumors by the name of 975y9., 

The uſe of theſe 5 is, ſaith Hippecrates in his Book de Glanduliz, to receive the moiſture of the The uſe of the 

brain: this moiſture it converteth into ſpictle, whereby all the parts within the mouth are moiſtned even almonds, 

the Gullet and the weazon,the Tongue Ale ke t from drying, and made more glib and nimble. It hel- 

peth alſo the Senſe of Taſting,for we cannot Taſt without moiſture ; like as in the ſtomach there is no 

en or mitigation without boyling, whereof they have experience whoſe Tongues are rough and 

r. ; 3 N , : 
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CHAP. XXXII. Of the Tongue and bis Auſeles. 


HE Tongue is called in Greek 9as]m in Latine Lingua, of- licking, or becauſe it is as it The names. 
were tyed within the pale of the Teeth faith Varro. It is à notable inſtrument both of the y 

Taſt and of the Voice; becauſe in the Mouth it is placed next ander the Palat table 13, figure n place, 
4 I in the faith Cicero 2. de Natura Deoriim, which Nature prepared tor the — — of : 


meats and drinks. The Baſis of it gſteth upon the bone eis above which it is moved, and 
near * Eyiglottij ĩt maketh an angle or corner, and from hence hangeth and walketli freely im the 
mouth. 16236. U A8! — | | 

It was fit (faith Galen in the fift Chapter of his8. Book de uſu partium) that it ſhotild be placed near the 
brain as ate the reſt of ihe inſtruments of the Sen ſe, bet auſe it is the principall inſtrument ofthe Taſte. 
Wherefore Nature for the Tongurs ſake placed the Mauth in the Head, that it might have a den or cave or 
chamber to move in, that it might be a convenient inſtrument both of the Taſte and ot the Voice, as alſo 
might help the chewing and iſwallowing of the meat. \ 2 


The ſigure of the Tongue is not alike in all creatures, in ſome it is A rifanged as in Serpents, in others The figure] 
Bi-fanged as ln Lizards ; ſome have two Tongues as the Sea-Calt. In Fiſhes it is faſtned all along, in Lions 
and Leopard it is rough and ſurrowed, but in-men it is ſomewhat long, thick at the root for ſtrength, and 
broad that it might be fit both for Taft and Speech. In the end it becometh by degrees ſharp for er 
motion faith) Galen in the 10. Chap. of 'the/x x. Book de uſu part. Archangelus compareth it to a Fyra- 


Wis. as Eu 033. ot 6 | | a 
The upper and rough part called m7 Aagt is hollowed on either ſide, thoſe they call ext and 


WEN Og 11 1 f / þ I 
that it may be conveyed, produced, dilated and diverſly diſpoſed; 


lt is ſoft, hroad and looſe or at liberty a 
for in thoſe that are tongue<tyed we ſee a manĩfeſt defect of utterance. We may alſo obſerve out of Ariſto= 
tle in the 12. Chapter of his ſecond Book depart. Animalium, that tho ſe Birds which can be taught to prattle 
have broad Tongues above other birds: and the reaſon why brute beaſts {cannot divide or articulate their 

voice is becauſe their Tongues are hard, chick and not alter, banlO 54. i 1.205 54 

The eric ongue is not all one in all creatures, r for the kind whereof The mavni4 
they are. Neither is the quantity of it all one in all men; but it is longer then broad, and broager chen wdc, 
thick, andalſo proportionable for the amplitude of the Mouth, ſaith Galen in the 10. Chapter of his 11. 

Book de aſu partijem, xhat it might reach into every corner and the nook thereof, and not hinder the recei- 

Aalen Fe ite eg Alan ap d er tele inn} 5 ſubltance together with his 

ct 


Muſcles: For if it be bigge ic illeth up the ſpaces ofthe Mouth and the Chops, and then it cannot nove 3½% gal. 
OE GT pe enemy doin pie yaa rat ror oor er M 
pers and Stutters,eſpecially if (as it happencth moſtwhat) it be alſo too fo 


* 


0 
3 


or moiſt. Hence it is that 
: * t 


n= ſpeak flowly. 
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466 Of the Tongue and bis Muſcles, 
— fants and thoſe children that aremoiſter then ordinary do ſpeak ſlower and later then others, 
of the ſoftne ſſe and looſeneſſe of their Tongues and the Muſcles thereof, till when their heat by their ag 
encreafing the over abundant moiſture is conſumed. The Tongue alſo ſometimes is too ſhort — 
Bridle thereof is not enough cut, ſo then it is hindered that ic cannot apply it ſelf on every ſide to the 
Mouth; or becauſe the muſcles being little ir is moved too ſwiftly and fo implicateth, reciprocateth or 
doubleth the ſpeech and maketh the words come hudling together. \ | | 
The connexi= It is tyed to the Lerynx, to the bone Hyois (upon which the roots thereot reſterh as upon a Baſis and 
ons of the by which it is ſupported) to the Chops alſo, and on both ſides to the Almone3 ; below it is faſtned wicha 
tongue. ligament. [1564 
Whereof com. The Tongue is compounded of a proper fleſh, a coat, nerves, veins, arteries, muſcles and aligns 
poun ment. * 2 14 
The ligament, The ligament is [tab. 14, fg. 3, II] very ſtrong, membranous and broad, and is under the midſt of che bo- 
7 | 
The uſe of this ligament is manifold: for the ſolidiry and ſtrength thereof liſteth up the Tongue, and 
not only ſo but ayaileth much to lill ir forth. For were it not for this ligament the Tongue wouldbe 
too much 'gathered backward, neither when it is ſhot out of the mouth could it be eafily retracted or 
drawn in again. Moreover, if it were on every ſide free and looſe, it had not been ſo firmly eſtabliſbed 
and faftned in his proper ſeat. This Ligament alfo receiverh the inſertion, ſaith Veſalu ofthe 
Maſcles of the Tongue which otherwiſe would eaſily have been relaxed or looſened or elſe — 
der. At the end ot this 4 toward the tip of che Tongue there groweth a little Chord which 4 
rantiut and Cauremius call the Bridle of the Tongue. For a mans T e in new borne Infants is faftned 
even unto the end with a Tye Which the Midwives do uſe to tear wich their nailes, ſometimes it is fain to 
be cut, becauſe it is a hinderance toſheir ſpeech, yea to their fucking, becauſe it cannot 1 4-0 felfe ſo well 
about the nipple. The tongue t re being naturally nimble & voluble left it ſhould be atwales importu« 
nately pratling,is reſtrained by this Tye, as it were by a Bride. Wheretore by the help of the Ligament and 
the Bridle and of many mufcles working together and contratted towards their originall, the tongue be- 
28 * and pointed, lifted up and diverfly moved, and wichall reftrained from moving too far on 
any | | 
Table 14. Figure 1. and 2. ſbeweth the Tongue cat from the boch, and the muſcles thereof. Inthe the firft right fide ef it, 
and inthe ſecond bis — oy 93 . * 4 f 4 
Figure 3. ſpeweth the body of the T engae divided according to the length of it and bis Ligameut. 


TABULA. XIII. 
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444, the tongue inyeſied wick a 
coat common to the mouth. 
BI, a rtion of the coat com- 
pag che mouth cut; from the 
II. mouth according to the fides of 
the lower jaw. 3 . 
-C, a — ſame coat cut from 
% the inner part of the Palat toge- 
ther with the par (4 | 
i D, 2 22 c- 
dA cording to Peſaliu ut in 
our account the fourth, or the faxt 
| vol vegan on verve nh Ac 
lin-. 1A 
E, The Muſcles cald Crratigloſi, or 
the ſecond Muſcle according to 
- in our account 'the 


F, che Muſcles called-Sylogloff or the 
| | 4a E & third Muſcle. ++ 7 
K | at G, the Muſclescalled Mylegh ft, or the 
| f 4125 4. Muſcle accordi 11. 
E, the fleſh confiſfing of the Glandules, or the "ninth Muſcle of the tongue acco | 
ws. 11, the Ligament of the tongue. K K, LL, the Muſculous ſubſtance of the tongue, andthe fibres 


/ 
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s 

The coat of It is inveſted with a coat common to it with the Mouth, the Palat; the Gullet and the Larynx 
the tongue, [table 14, figure, 4 A, BB, CT keſtthelaxe and rare ſübſtance thereof fliould part dſunder. This 
is all very fine and chin, that he ſapors might more eafily pierce through into eye? and ſub- 

ſtance ofthe tongue, into which coat as alſo ipto the on l tain nerves of exquiſite fenle are diflemi- 


- nated, TI: 
; The 


—— — * 
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Of the Tongue and his Muſcles, 467 
The ſubſtance of ĩt is ont, Ioole, rare and Iike a Sponge that it might be the ſooner moiſtned wich the r 790 
humour which carryeth the ſapor in _ ſo fitter to diſcerne of the diverſity of rafts, tor of them it is the 2 

t judge. Hence it is that in diſeaſes ir is diverſly affected, for as the humour js that it imbibeth; 
ſo is the ſenſe of the taſting depraved, as we may ſee in thoſe that are ſick of the yellow Jaundile or of A- 
gues. The fleſhtherefore of the tongue is proper and peculiar to the tongue, there being none ſuch in the L 
whole body: toward the Baſis it cometh nearer to a Glandulous ſubſtance, then to a Muſculous, be- 
cauſe it is much ſofter | and looſer; yet hach ic all manner of fibres, but thoſe ſo intertexed 


and woven together that they cannot be ſeparated one from another which may be done in Mu- 
ſcles. 


CHAP32, 
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Again, the fibres run through the length of the Muſcles, which is not fo inthe tongue; for it hath- no Thar it is nor 
Ligamentall Fibres to ſtrengthen it as Muſcles have unleſſe it be a middle one which runneth under the muſculous. 
tongue. Finally, no Nerves from the Brain that ſhould give it the power of motion doe run through the 

ce thereo i it cannnot be called Muſculous, although I know ſome men are of opinion 
that it is made o two Muſcles arifing out of the bone yo, and determining in the tip of the tongue ſeve- 
red by a white line: ſome ſa lay alſo there are two other Muſcles of which the pulp of the tongue is com- 
nded: but if it were Fees of Muſcles it ſhould only move not taſte, for what Muſcle doth tafte? We 
reſolve therefore that the fleſh of it is not Muſcnlous. 

At 1 roots of the tongue, beſides the Muſcles inſerted thereinto, there adhereth a great quantity of The far of the 
hard fat, ;Z | roots. 

The tongue receiveth twokinds of nerves, one ſoft which carricth ſenſe unto it from the third and The nerves of 
fourth conjugations, yet ſo that one branch is difſeminated into the coat that invcſteth the tongue to be an two kinds, 
inſtrument of Texching, for the tongue is apprehenſive of all the T a{tile qualities, as cold, heat and ſuch 
like The other nerve is ſprinkled into thefleſh of the tongue which is the inſtrument or organ oftaſt,and 
by that means the tongue is made apprehenſive of Sers. | | 5 | TRE 
The other kind of Neryes is hard, that js, Nerves, of motion, to wit, the ſeyenth conjugation, which 
with many ſurcles is diſſeminated into his muſcles that che tongue might be moved with voluntary mo= 
non; and becauſe this Nerve is placed in the lower part ofthe tongue, the Chirurgion or Midwile muſt Caution. 
be very carefull leſt when they cut the Bridle they do not cut the Nerve. 

It hath alſo two notable Veins called Xanine, not becauſe they are like Frogs, but becauſe they are of The veins 
the colour of a Frog. They iſſue out of the inward branch of the exteruall Jugular Vein and run un- 
der the tongue, as it will aj unto any man that lifteth it up. Theſe Veins in the diſeaſes of the mouth, 
the beat ofthe Fauces, the Squinfie and ſuch like are opetled for derivation after the bloud is evacuated and 
revelled by the opening of the Humerary Vein of the Arm. 5 LY 

It hath alſo two large Arteries on either fide one from the 8 which accompany the Veins. The arteries. 
Theſe are allowed to the tongue to maintain the life of it, as the Veins were to ſupple it with nouriſh» 


ment. 
The — of the tongue although it be continuall not divided by any partition, whereby it becometh The body of it 
litter to taſt with,to break the meat, and to articulate the voice: yet it is divided or rather ſcored through 

the midſt with a white line, which Hippocrates in Coacis firſt called 9xp#r,thar is, the Median, which Line 

runneth through the very midſt of the ſurface of the tongue dividing it into à right fideand a left, yet not 

as it is in Lizards whoſe tongues are forked;ſo that the tongue(as all other the inſtruments of the Sen ſes)is 

double,and therefore Galen calleth it a Double Member. 

The uſes of the Tongue. Although it be but a little Member yet ĩt is of great uſe, becauſe it expreſſeth Theuſes of the 
all the conceits of the mind, wherefore our wiſe Creator hath defended it with many Teeth, with Lips, tongue. 
and reſtrained it with a Bridle,that being ſo carefully attended it might not run before the nnd, which 
firſt ought roconſult and deliberate before the tongue pronounce any thing. | , 

Ihe uſe therefore of the tongue is either primary or ſeconda The primary uſe is, that ic might be a The primaiy, 
convenient and fit organ or in nt both of the Senſe of Taft ng and of the Speech. Of the Taſtſ which uſe, . 
uſe of the tongue is common to Man and Beaſt) to diſtinguiſh between all the varieties of Sapors; where- For taſting. 
tore Ariſtot; le in the 11. Chapter ot his firſt Book de Hiſtoria Animalium ſaith, there is in the mouth 
Noſra n, At e which is the Senſator of taſts. The taſt which the tongue hath it receiveth 
eſpecially from the Coat which inveſteth the mouth, and particularly from that part of it which covereth 
the 7 For whileſt we chew our meat the tongue rowleth it ſelf on every fide of the mouth and appli- 
ech it ſelfto the Viands to take a ſay or taſt of them. 

Moreover, becauſe 
thin 
for 


r; becauſe we can thruſt or lill out our tongues, we are able to diſcern of the Sapors of thoſe The tip of 
$alſo which are without the mouth ifthe tongue do but touch them eſpecially with the very tip, *= Tongue. 
ere ſaith Ariſtotle the taſt is moſt quick, in the 27. Chapter of his ſecond Book de Partibus Animalium, 
2 e be, in Fiſhes only the very tip of the tongue is looſe, the reſt is faſtned down unto the 
of the mouth. | : 

Concerning the uſe of the tongue in the voyce, Hippocrates hath made mention in his Book De Caribws. For ſpeech, 
As alfo Ariſtotle in the eight Chapter of bis ſecond Book de Anima, for it is the very organ of Articulation, - 
ſowe ſaid that thoſe Birds which have broad tongues may eaſieſt be taught to prattle, as we ſee in 
Parrets. Euripides therefore calleth the tongues14aw A Themeſſenger f the Speech, And therefore a 
mans rongne which is beſt proportioned and moſt at liberty, attaineth to the greateſt perfection in the de- 
livery an variety of the voice. For although a Parrat, a Stare, and ſuch like birds can moderate their Amans tongue 
dals to a kind of faigned diſtinction of ſounds, yet in men the found is more æxpreſſed and better ara r 
uculated. Beſide, ſaith Hippecrates in his Book of t Ealgſe, the tongue ofja Man is the meſſenger of the 
Brain, that is, as Baubine . reteth it, ofthe Underſtanding and the Vill; but in other Creatures it 
Elivereth only the affections of the Jenlatite ſoul which Galen cals Rationem deliteſcentem, A ſilent ſbadow of 


reason, 


; 
” ©" Of the Tongue and his Muſcles, _BOOKR,; 


— 


reaſen, which he attributeth to all Creatures devoid of reaſon. So we tee even in dhe tongue of 

a wan, ſometimes it expreſſeth only thoſe things chat fall under che Senſe, as ben we cry for 

pain, or for Food and ſuccour; ſometimes thoſe things that fall under our underſtanding, as in Dif. 
courſe. | x amis nag” 0 

The ſecondary The Secondaryiuſe of the tongne ts for maſtication or chewing, or breaking of the meat, and for dl. 
uſe chewing. glutition or Swallowing. | . * 

By this motion of the tongue thoſe Creatures that want Teeth do ſwallow their meat whole, as Bits; 

and thoſe that have teeth do with their tongues move their Viands unto their teeth whereby they ate wi. 

tigated and broken, and ſo receive in the mouth a ol preparation for the Stomach, which' otherwiſe 

would not nor could not ſo eaſily concoct them, tor meat is more exfily boiled then a whole 


Joynt. 
Again, the helpeth the utition by turning the meat over it towards the Gullet, 
— % alſo we ef lick Eſte er vary the found of any Fife or Pipe, or futh 
like, All theſe good offices the Tongue doth in à man, in other Creatures but one or at 
leaſt not all. For in the on of Creatures (faith Galen in the fiſt of his ſecond Bock De 
Decretsöf Semine) Nature degrees from a Plant. The firſt degree, is if thoſẽ Creatures which have on- 
2 in Iy che Senſe of Touching; more perfect are thoſe that taſt, yer more that Smell, then thoſe that Heare: 
renares. — finally, ſhe addeth the Senſe of Seeing which is the utmoſt perfection of the  Senfative 
ul. | 34 ty 
The muſclezxof The Muſcles of the tongue are aſſiſtant unto it in the performance of all his Fun#ions f Spes 
the rotgue, rafting and rowling of the meat: and therefore there are three kind ph ogy os. Navy 
wry we may call Locutorii, Guſtatorii and Cibi revolutores, the Speaking, the Taſting and the No Ma- | 
cels. | = 
The chiefuſe of it in man is ſpeech, the chief uſe in Beaſts is taſting, becauſe they want Hande 
ther and apply their meat unto their mouthes as men have : but both men and beaſts' when their mend ie 
in their mouths do rowle it wich their to or turne it over into their G | The tongue muſt 
therefore be movable and have Muſdes, Which Muſcles are of two n 
Thoſe are accounted common Muſcles which belong unto the bone Hyois , and thoſe pi 
have their originall from otherwhere, and do determine into the ſubſtance of the ton aol 
Five pair. counted five pair called Styloglofy, ¶ tab. 4, fig 1, 2, FI Mlle, [tab. 142 fig+.1 1275 ene loi. 
tab, | gg; . 1225 
E 


14, fg. 1,2, H] Ba or Tpfigheſ5i 0 0.) and C 
But © 1 arch ab Bock ec takes ere it i .to 


Out. N | _ 


Table 14. Figure 1. and 2. ſbeweth the Tongue cat from the body, and the muſcles thereof.” In the firſt right ſdegfits 


and inthe ſecend bis muſcles ſomewhat un 


Figure 3. ſheweth the bidy of the Tongxe divided according to the length of i andbis Liganent. 
TABULA. XIn. 


FIGAH- 


eri. miout according ing to the fides of 
LQ 2 Wees 
_ 1 the fame coat cut from 
FEES the inner pare of the Palat tage- 
"the muſcles f f. 
D, the 'muſeles cald*Bof-Glff, ace 
erding to g Gai, born 
our acconnt the or the fixt 
of theborieFhud bs Fal- 
1607 E, The Muſcles cald errambſ, or 
14 . the ſecond Muſcle according to 
peſaliut, and in our account the 
F, the Muſttes called Slg lt or the 
eee 
G, the Muſcles calted HIhG of the 
| 4. Muſcle according to Vejalps. 
E, the fleſh conſiſting of the Glandules, or the ninth Muſcle of the tongue accordl we 
__— the Ligament of the tongue. K X, L L, the Muſculous ſubſtance of the t & a6d the 


Theſe 


CuAP33; _ Of the Senſe of Taſting. 469 
Abele Maicles being removed, at the root of the tongue there appeareth a Kinde of fle made Ty; tor 
of many dules and fat mixed together, which faith Archangelus doth not . deſerve the name the tongue. 

of a Muſcle, ſo faith alſo Colimbaz, yet he reckons it for the eleventh Muſcle, becauſe the A- cs, 
natomiſts before him accounted it for a Muſcle. . But a Muſcle is not made of glandules but ot fleſby 


— 


res. | 
Thisherp of Glandules [ table 14, figure 1, 2, H] groweth to the root of the tongue that it might conti · The uſe of the 
nually be oiſtned, for without moiſture there can be no Guſtation. So in the ſtomach there can be kernels, 
no concoctie without Elixation op boiling, Wherefore Nature joyned to the Stomach the Pancreas or 
Sweer-bread a glandulous body, that from thence might continually ſteam moiſt vapours, that ſo the 
concoftion of the ſtomach might be made by Elixation or boyling. Betide, the moiſture which the Tongue 
receiveth from theſe glandules makes ic. more? glib and eaſie to be moved; ifit be dryed it will not move 
ſo readily, as we may ſee in thoſe that are very dry, and in hot burning Agues when the humour or 
moiſture ofthe Tongue is exhauſted, Beſide the Glandules, the Almonds alſo of the throat (as we 


- remembred before) do continually moiſten the Tongue and help his motion. And thus much of the 
Tongue. 


CHAP. XXXIII. Ofthe'Senſe of Taſting; 


and the Object. Which three we wil ſhew in this fourth Senſe of Taſting as far as we can gather 


. \ FE E ſaid before that there were three things required in every, Senſe; the Inflrument, the Medium 
N 95 out of Anatomy. 


ſhe Phyſitians (following Galen in his Book de Inſtrumento adbr at us, and tlie fift Chapter of his The inſtru- 
ſeventh Book a do determine Chas the inſtrument of the Taſt ĩs the Tongue, and that it is affected mentof taſting 
to Sapours as the Eye is to colours, But as in the Eye there is one particle which is ſaid to be the moſt 
rincipall inſtrument of Seeing, the other but aſſiſtant: ſo in the 3 there is one ſimilar part which 
the principall inſtrument of Tafting, and that is the.rare and laxe ſubſtance thereof, which is therefore 
rare and ſpongie, that it might be better ſteeped with the moiſture wherein the Sapours are convey ed. The printi pal 
Ibe other parts of che Tongue are but helpers and handmaids, all conttibuting unto the principall part. particle. 
This ſubſtance, call it fleſh, or pulp, or what you will, becauſe it was niade to receive all Sapours was to be 
devoid of all Sapour, chat is, inſqpid or having no Taſt at all as we uſually ſpeak, & that it is ſo any man may 
perceive if he eat of the Tongue of an beaft bo yled freſh and without any ſauce, * 59285 

The matter wherein the formes of e do conſiſt which we call Nature Suljedla, is moiſt?: for with The mater in 
ont meĩſture (ſaith the Philoſopher inthe 20. Chap. of His 2. Book de Anima) notliing can make an impreſs which taſts dd, 
fion of a Sapour, and every thing that maketh this kind of Senſation or moveth this Senſe hach humidiry conſiſt, 
in it, either Ad or potentia, that is, either Actually and Really or in Poſſibility; and by how much a thing 
is the moiſter, by ſo much is it the more ſavory, becauſe all things when they are moiſt do make a becter 
impreſſion of their Savour then when they are hard. 

Hence it is thathoſe things that are hard as Pepper and ſuch like, do not make ſhew of the guſtile qua- 
lities unleſſe their upper and ſuperficial parts do give as we ſay, or melt, or be moiſtned. The ſweetneſſe 
of Sugar we Taſt better when it is melted, and a corn of Salt will ſtrike the Senſe much more after it is diſ- 
ſolved then before. An infuſion of Rheubarbe is much bitterer then a piece of Rheubarbe held in a mans 
mouth. Seeing then that Sapours are not perceived but as they communicate their qualities to moiſt ſub- 
ſtance, it followeth that the Inſtrument of this ſenſe muſt neither be actually moiſtned; yet df ſuch a ſub- 
ſance as cannot be moiſtne d: but it muſt be Potentially moiſt and Actually moiſtned ; yet ſo that hen 
ic is moiſtned the Nature of ĩt maſt be preſer cd. *r vie | f | 

Hence it is that when the Tongue is eĩther too dry ot too moiſt it duth not taſt well. For examples ia 
man taſt of any ſharp or vehement thing as Pepper, and then preſently taſt of another thing, he is not able why ſick folk? 
to judge well of the latter; the reaſon is becau ſe the Tongue is already poſſeſſed and foreſtalled or taken think al things 
up wich the former ſlarp humour. So likewiſe we ſce that thoſe that are ſick think all things bitter the xca· bittet. 8 

fon is becauſe their Tongues are moiſtned witha bitter juice. 1 


4021 


The Tongue therefore was made of an earthy and dry ſubſtance; for albeit becauſe of the ſoſtneſſe it 
—— — yet this moiſtureis not Inate but an acquired moiſture diſtilling perpetually, out of 


nateth it elf into the Tongue as water doth into a ſponge. That this is ſo it is evi- 
lation out of the head be ſtayed, the Tongue is preſently. exiccated, ta fo parched 
vy hot vapours elevated from the Liver; the Stomach: and the Lungs z- that ir — Ek th rough, yea 
in Agues it cleaveth or choppeth and the marks or ſcarres ofthoſe fiſſures remain many yeares co bet. 
ſeen; which Gag Conn Rubine) I have experience c in my ſelſe, for: ſeventeen, yeers fince I had 5 bin of 
aner, and my Tongue clave or chopped ia the midſt, and yet the mark of it is manifeſtly to bee bimſelf. 
© Ait. 11.49! i Br” j {10-1 2 11 nt 

Galen thereforein his Book de Odorat i Organs, and in the ſixt Chapter of his ſeventh Book de Placi- Galen. 
ti hath truly taught us that the inſtru ment of taſting was made of a moiſt ſubſtange, where he intendeth - 
w&livere of the inſtruments which are moſt appropriate to the particular Senſes. For it the 
ns be too much exiccatrd, che Perceivance or knowledge of Saponrs muſt needs peridh : and therefore 

uureſet the Almonds near Sr e chat is continually drawn and let out by Inſpiration 
and Expiration ſhould dry it coo much. And ſo much of the luſtrument. 5 00 

The Medium of this Senſe we take to be the coat of the Tongue, as the Cuticle or Scarſe-ckin is the The medinn of 
Medium of the Touch, For (faith the Philoſopher in the 114. Text of the, Book de Anima) all things de #8. . 


SC that 


dent, for if the di 
by 


. 
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chat are apprehended by any Senſation we apprehend by a Medium, there being no Seniation made by 
The Object. immediate contaction of the Inſtrument and che Object although after ward in the 10. Chaptet of 
ſime Book (not ſo well adviſed) he denyerh that eicher the Taſt or the Touch have any Medium, to which 
place we refer him thatis deſirous to know his reaſons. | 
The Object of the Taſtare all things that have any Sapour or Guſtable qualities in them. But the qua. 
lities of Guſtable things are of two forts , ſome properly belonging to the Senſe of Taſting, as Sapourg 
(For as the object of the Sight is Colour, ſo the of che Taft is Sapour ; yet - nothing that is with. 
out moiſture exhibiteth any Sapour to the Senſe:) others are Common to all the Senſes, as the 
tude of that which is Guſtable, the Number, the Situation c. Wherefore we ſay that the Ton | 
taſt the Sapour of wine, not the wine; yet from this Sapour rhe Soul gathereth that it is wine we 
taſt. For wine as it is wine, and ſugar as it is ſugar are not the Objects of the Faculty of Guſtation, but 
as they are indowed with Sa or Guſtable qualities. The Soul indeed by diſcourſe of Reafon diſſin- 
uiſheth between a ſharp Taſt and a bitter, but it is by the mediation of the Senſe of Taſting; Then the 
Senſible qualities of thoſe ſharp or bitter things do move and affect the Faculties of Senſation. that 2 
Sapour may be exactly judged of or apprehended, the body wherein that Sapour is, muſtbe broken be. 
tween the Palat and the Tongue, and therefore the Palat and the Tongue are compaſſed about or inveſted 
with one and the ſame coat. e 
Hence it is that even the Palat helpeth the Taft, becauſe alſo it receiveth the like diſtribution of nerves 
of the ſame conjugation the Tongue hath. | 
The kinds of The kinds of Sapours, as the Philoſopher ſaith, are accounted after the ſame manner with the kinds of 
ſapours, Colours. For as white and black are contraries, and the other Colours lean to this or that contrary; ſo 
Sweet and Bitter are the two fimple contraries ; to fweer adhereth that we call Fatty : ro Bitter that which 
is Salt: and betwixt theſe are Biting, as Pepper, Harfh as unripe Sloes, Sowre and Sharp as "For 
- theſe are the differences of Sapours according to the Philoſopher ; concerning which he that will know 
more let him reſort to Galen his firſt Book de ſomplic, Facattat. where alſo he find what was Platoes Philo- 
ſophy concerning the difference of Sapours, I muſt not infiſt 1 3 
W. conclude Fac the Tongue as the Inftrument of the Taft being neither dry nor too miner fowed 
or dewed with any ill juice, doth through his coat as through the true Medizon Receive and Perceive the 
Sapours that conliſt in a moiſt body, and that by a Faculty or Power iſſuing from the Brain by the nero 
2 5 and fourth conjugation, and penetrating into the Inftrument of Taſting, that is, the Fleſh os 
of the Tongue, . 
For the Faculty uſe Plate in Theeteto,and Galen in the ſixt Chapter of his 7. Book de Placitis,) which il 
ſueth from the firſt Senſator, that is, the Brain, and through the Nerves penetrateth into the particular 
Organs of the ber, there perceiveth and judgeth of all their alterations; is a common Faculty; . 
therefore we call the brain the Common Senſator, and apprehenſion thereot the Common Senſe. 
2 much of the four Senſes (The firſt having been diſcourled of in the ſecond Book.) Now we come unto 
oyce. | 


The concluſi- 
on, 


* . * 


CHAP. XXIII. Of the Larywe or Throttle, which is 
the Organ of the Voice, | 


E E Rough Artery is divided into the pipe which confifteth of Semicircular griſtles wich a 

Lap =O va mcmbrane,the head of it which we — It is called in Greek adgvyt of aaguypito, 

thereof. 0 which ſignifieth to cry with open throat: or ofthe particle da which of it felf fignificth no- 

174141 thing, but in compoſition —— a kind of greatneſſe, and the word «gv«to draw, becauſe 

| in the forming of the voice we draw our breath deep. Some call ir $#rv54 but that is 

uſed for the Fawces or Chops ;for the Pharyn is before the Larynx: others derive ir of d atdjapedns 1 

fignifierh to be lifted up, becauſe when we ſwallow or raiſe our voice very — or utter it very baſe, che 

3 . ay — Ar with his — — it the knot of the — * 1 

e x re is the or upper the Rough A » joyned in e 

Fates, compounded of great griſtles (unlike thoſe that be in thereto? the weazon both in the figureand 

magnitude) Muſcles, Membranes, and common Organs: tobe che firſt and moſt principall Organ of rhe 
| tuning of the voice; for in it the voice is firſt formed, 1 P 

The Gruation, © It ĩs fituated in the Neck, becauſe it is the way of the Air, and in the very top of the Rough Artery 

| that unto it the breath which is the matter ofthe voice might eafily runne up from che lungs. ''Neer 

And reaſons the Chops alſo,the mouth and the tongue, that the voice might inſtantly be changed into ſpeech. Moreover 

thercof, becauſe it was neceſſary that it ſhould be perpetually dilated and need together with che Or- 

gans of Reſpiration, therefore it was placed on the outfidel afore the Gul let, that it might not be ou 

fed with the weight of any thing lying upon it: yea and this poſition isa furtheraner to a 

ing alſo. For when we fallow dur meat the Gullet is drawn downward, but the Larynx 

leth upward and helpeth the ſwallow, as well by giving way thereto and Teaving ſcopeand 

room, as alfo by deprefſing the meat when ir ſtarteth up as that is falling. Iris placed in the very idk 

of the neck becauſe there is but one Throttle, as alfo other ſingle organs ate p in the-midft, that the 

body might be equally ballanced. Now there was but one, that the voyce might be but one. For if we 

ſhould have utteredt wo voices at one time, we could not but have conſouided two aſſects of the 
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What it is," 


ChAb. 34. Ofthe Larynx or Throttle. 471 
he 7 785 Is round and circular but Imperfekt, bunching out betore, that it might be more ſecure from 
outward injuries, behind de reſſed, that it might give way to the Gullet and leave ſpace to ſwallow. A- 

gain it was round, that it might be concavous or hollow, that ſo the voice might be more perfect by a 

plentilull affluence ofthe breath thereunto out of the lungs. The lower orifice alſo of the throttle is lar- 
ger then the upper (faith Galen in the ſecond Chapter of his 7. Book'de 1 partium) that in expiration the 

air — aſcend more plentifully thereunto to make a baſe voice. Finally, it is moſt like a Quail call of 

any thing in the world which indeed is made in imitation of this work ot Nature. 

The magnitude thereof is divers according to the diverſity of the age, which variety the voice alſo fol- 
loweth. For in children when the Larynx is narrow the voice is ſharper, ſmall, or treble, becauſe a lictle Themagniruce 
air is ſwiftly moved through a narrow paſſage ; on the contrary in old or elder age the Larynx is wi er, 
and receiveth from the Lungs a greater quantity of air, whence it is that the motion is not ſo ſwift and ſo 
the voice becometh baſe ; moreover the length or ſhortneſſe of the Larynx bear a great ſway in the baſe- 
neſſe or ſhrilneſſe of the voice. | ; 

It is tyed to the rough artery by the help of muſcles, of membranes, as alſo to the Gullet, the Cheſt, and The connexi- 
the bone Hyois,moreover to the principall parts by the mediation of common Organs. 

The parts whereof the Larynx is compounded are Griſtles, Muſcles, Membranes, Veins, Arteries, and The vares 
Nerves, together with the Glandules which grew thereto, And it was neceſſary it ſhould be compounded OY 
of ſuch a ſubſtance. Griſtly, that it might be hard, denſe and thick, able to reſiſt outward injuries. Again, be- N 
cauſe it is the way of the breath it was fit that the cavity ſhould be made of a hard body that might al ways Why griſtly. 
{and open for egreſſe and ingreſſe of the Air. For ( ſaith Galen) it it had been made of fleſh or a membrane, 
the hole of it Would have faln, & the paſſage ſhould not have been ſo tree for the breath & ſo the body have 
been deprived,not of voice only, but of lite alſo, becauſe the reſpiration would have been intercepted. ! 

If it had been bony the hardneſſe thereof would have preſſed upon the gullet and fo have hindred diglu- why not bony. 

des y y 


tion or ſwallowing, beſide the watery weight would have drawn down the tongue and the bone Hyojs,and 


hindred their actions; It would have needed great muſcles to have moved ſo heavy a body which muſt 
have taken up a greater place then in ſo narrow a room could be. allotted to them. And it the bones had 


been ſo fine and thin that all theſe inconveniences had been prevented, then it would have eaſily been bro- 
ken being placed outward, for bones will not yeeld as griſtles do. | 
I know well that Columbus is of opinion that it is bony in grown men, which he avoucheth upon his Cotuntu opi- 
own difſe&ion of innumerable bodies (thoſe are his words) although he confeſſeth that in young children gion chat it is 
it is griſtly as not having ' attained his hardneſſe and ſolidity. One argument alſo he addeth, which is, bony. 
that the ſubſtance is medullous or marrowy as he hath otten found,in which one thing bones differ from 
griſtles. He alſo reprehendeth Galen for cutting up Apes and not obſerving thattheir throttles werebony, 
and Veſalius for ſhewing the Throttles of beaſts in his publick diſſections. But Falſpius whom we eſteem 
the more oculate Anatomiſt ſaith, that ſometimes he hath found the firſt and ſecond griſtles bony in very 
old men, yea ſometimes before extream old age; but the third and the fourth griſtles ſaith be, I never ſaw 
bony,neither can I approve of their opinion that think the Larynx is bony and not griſtly, unleſſc it be 
imper ſect, becauſe Nature intended it to be bony. For (ſaith Fallopius) it this were ſo, then we muſt con- Dire 
feſſe that no man hath the inſtrument of his voice perfect till he come to be old or ſtricken in years, which * how þ 7 
maſt not be granted. Of the ſame mind alſo is Laurentius. | .” 
Baubine proteedeth further to prove itgriſtly on this manner. It is the inſtrument. of the voice; and Other reaſons 
therefore there muſt be a proportion between the air that is beaten, and the body which beateth it, that why ic muſt be 
ſo it may refound for the forming ofthe voice ; for the voice is nothing elſe but a percuſſion of the Aire. griſtly. 
And although ſoundsdo ariſe from hard bodies not from ſoft,as a ſponge,a lock of wooll, or ſuch like; 
for that the air is not broken unleſſe it light againſt a ſolid, hard and ſmooth body; yet ic muſt not be per- 
fectly hard, for ſuch an one doth not readily cut the air, but overturnes it, Nor too ſoft, for then it yeeldeth 
and maketh no refiſtance, and therefore cannot make any ſound, Such a body therefore which yeeldeth 
moderately, and beateth the air gently, is the cauſe ofthe voice, now ſuch a body is a griſtle. Finally it was 
made griſtly (faith Galen in the fourth Chap. of his Book of the diſſection of the inſtrument of the voice) 
that it might be a fit foundation for the other parts whereof the Larynx is compounded : andthe Muſcles 
might better ariſe therefro m and be implanted chereinto. ä 293 
But it was not fit it ſhould be made of one entire griſtle without any articulation, and ſo immovable, Not of ene 
for then it could not have been either ſhut or opened, dilated or contraſted. It was therefore made of griitic. 
many annexed one to another a nd having motion, not naturall, ſuch as is in the Arteries, but voluntary 
depending upon the will. For the chief uſe of it being in inſpirations and exſpirations, it was meet we 


ſhould be \ble to moderate it at our pleaſnres. Adde hereto, — being the inſtrument of the voice, to ad- 


mit or expell our breath it was more then neceſſary we ſhould have a voluntary command over it. To this 
purpoſe Nature alſo furniſhed it with muſcles, and them with nerves, for motion, ve ins for nouriſh- 
— arteries for{life, and membranes for their ſtrength. She added alſo glandules to keep them all 
moiſt. | 


On. 


It is made of three griſtles (faith Galen) we ſay 4. ſo doth Falipius and divers others. The Themumber 
motions of the nx are double, (that is) whereby it is dilated and conſtringed, ſhut and of the griſtles. 
A and therefore there was need but of two articulations, each of which ſerve each mo- 


lon. So that the dilatation and conſtriction is made by that articulation which is betwixt 
2 0 griſtle and the ſecond, The opening and ſhutting by that vrhich is between the ſecond and 
third. i 


The Muſcles of the Larynx are either common or proper, he common Muſcles are ſix, that i bene pair, The muſcles; 

The firſt pair are called Bronchji ¶ tab. 15, fig.7, XX] becauſe IT cleave to the rough Artery. The ſecond 

pair are called Hyoeidei,or rather Hyotbyroeidei [tab. 1 5 81 he third pair are called æſopbagei I tab. i 5 
2 f 


I 
* 


472 Of the Larynx or Throttle, .BOOKg, 

1 The proper muſcles are ten or five palr, of which fix dodilate and four do conſtringe. Some of 

thele are placed forward, ſome backward,fome without, ſome within. „e 

Table 15, Figure 3 th ſome muſcles of the Larynx with a part of the Nerve. Fig. 4, ſbeweth all the proper My. 

ſcles, the Cleft the Eyig ottis or Aſter- Tongue and the Griſtles. Figure 5, th the back part of the Lanna with the 

Muſcles ſeparated,the Griſtles and the Epiglottis. Figure 6, The foreſide of the Lamme with ſome muſcles. Fig. 74 the 
tranſverſe muſcle of the Gullet,alſo two common muſcle i, together with the Recurrent Nerves. | 

TABULA. XV. 


5,4556, 7, Epiglottis or the After tongue. 
che dro. thereof, 8 
J, 5, the root and foundation thereof. 
cc, 5, the griſtle called Ant æmidet or the Eure. 
riſtle. | 
4 ” the glottis cleft or whiſtle. 
de, 4, the internall muſcles belonging to the 
— or the 4. pair of proper muſcles, 
f, the backward Rig, Ewre muſcles, or the ſe 
cond pair of proper muſcles, 
go 43 5, the Ewre · muſcles or the fift pair of the 
proper muſcles. 1 | 
b, 3,the muſcles called Hye-thyrides or the a. pair 
of common muſcles belonging to the bone 
Hyois and the ſbield-griftle of the Larynx 
1,3,7, the Gullet. 
K, &, the forepart of the rough artery. 
I, 3,7, the muſcles of the Gullet called 2ſphayg 
or the 3. pair of common muſcles, 
VI w, 3, a portion ofthe nerve deſcending into the 
end pair of _ —_— | | 
, the ſbield-griſtle,parted in the 4,fieux 
9 — Kar might * 
ſeen. In the 5-figure is ſhewed the hollow fide 
2 of the ſbield-griſtle,in the ſixt the outward and 
the foreſide. 
0, 45 the cavity or ventricle. 
r. 45 the Jaterall RK ing-Ewre muſcles or the 3, pair 
of proper muſcles. Ti 
04, , the forward Ring · ſhield muſclesor the ſirſt 
pair of proper muſcles. In the 6, figure one oſ 
them is ſeparated, the other remaineth in his 
own-place, t, 5,the ſpine or ridge of the Kings 
griſtle. u, , a cavity in the midſt of the ſbield- 
griftle made for the Epiglottis or After- tongue. 
xx,7, the muſcles of the weazon or the firſt pair 
| of common muſcles, , the recurrent Nerves, 
The firſt pair we call the forward Cycothyroidei ['tab.15 ,fig.4, , but inthe 6. Figure the one is ſeparated,, the 
other remaineth in his proper ſeat ]T he ſecond pair we call the backward Crycoarthe noidei.[tab,1 Ae „Ihe z. 
pair are called the laterall Crycoarthenoidei. 15 5 i110 The 4 pair are called the Internal Myra or 
Thyroarythenoidei. I tab. 15, fg. 4e] The 5. pair are called Arytenoidei. ¶ tab. 15, Fg. , and 3, g. The largerde- 
ſcription and uſe of theſe muſcles look for in the Book of muſcles: we will come to the ꝑriſtles of the La- 
rynx which we will handle particularly in this place becauſe they make this notable Inſtrument of the 
voyce, and touch them but by the way in the diſcourſe of griſtles. 
The names TheLarynx therefore conſiſteth of 3. griſtles ſay the Ancients, of 4.ſay many of the latter Anatomiſts, 
of the griſtles, and we may ſo eſteem them: one called Thyroides, the other called Crycoeides and the 3. Aritenoides which 
is double. Theſe griſtles when the muſcles are removed from their outſide are ſomewhat rough or rugged, 
to yceld to the muſcles more commodious originall and implantation. Bur on the inſide they are ſmooth 
as being inveſted with a Membrane, and beſide ſmeared over with a flimy moiſture. Of theſe griſtles 3. are 
moved in the modulation or running of the yoyce, that called Cryroides is immovable. The 1. and the 2. 
when men grow old become ſo hard that ſome good Anatomiſts have thought them bony. But u have 
proved before that they muſt needs be griſtly not bony. f KY 2 : 
Their griftle, The firſt is called in Greek does the ſbield-griftle, or a c j, for cat fignifieth a Buckler or ſhield* 
| It hath his name from the form, ¶ tab. 16, fig:2, and 3, whole] for it is like a Target that the Ancients were 
wont to uſe that was not round but long, the form is yet kept by Heralds and in triumphs where painte 
Shields are uſed of this faſhion the belly a little hollow and the back gibbous. This griftle lying under the 
bone Hyois covereth the forepart ſo as we can touch it, eſpecially in men in whom it buncheth our more 
Forum Adumi then in women, which bunch or knub they cal Pomum Adami, Adams Apple, as it it ſtuck ſtill in the throat of 
Why wemens al his poſteriry,whereas the woman ſwallowed it wel enough. But the true reaſon why it appears in'men 
thror es co not ſeldom in women, is becauſe the glandules web are placed at the Larynx do make their necks equal & even. 
appear as mens Tr hath four ſides becauſe of the four proceſſes it hath behind; for on the beck it- is not joyned by the 
ſides. In an Oxe (faith Placentinus ) there are two manifeſt perforations above, through which the proper 
muſcles of the Larynx receive propagations of the Recurrent finews. Ic 
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CHAP 3 A, ELL den Laryux or Thrantk, 47 A 
Itis 1 iftle, although ofrentimesthere run a li line chcough the midi. [ tab. 16, fig. 2, ani N bes Bur one e grille 
tween G, and H] Peſalius eſteemeth it two, in men particularly, Laurentius eſpeci Pu in women; howſoe- 
ver, it is the and broadeſt of all the reſt, as taking up the one halſ of the whole Larynx : it is there · 
fore threefold as big as any of the other compaſſing theLarynx and the whiſtle or pipe thereof which we 


call Glottis, Moreover in a man it is lacger above then below. Connexlos. 
It is ee the bone Hyojs by his upper proceſſes, and hy the lomirtotie z. priftle. .  .” Subſtance, 
nce of i it is griſtly, OE yer jr bartl, the betttt to detend =_ Glettzs or whiſtle, and to help the 


be ofthe ait in the forming of the voice. In old men this griſtle is ſometimes fo hard that being 
exceedlugly dryed it becometh Bony, yea ſometimes a very bone. leb inneth to grow hard at the ſides, the 
middle Iine remainin ing gr griſtly for the moſt part, yet even that alſo now and then groueth to be a bone. The 


exterior ſuperſicies iſtle is convex or gibbous, and towards tlie ends ot the tides it is rough, into 
which — a the firſt pair of the common mu ſeles of the Larynx are inſerted, as alſo thoſe take their origi · 
ich we account for the third palr of common muicles of the gul let. On the inſide it is hollow to 


oaks the long cavity of the barynx, by which means the voice becometh full and elegant; tor we fee that 
hollow things do ſound better then plain, as it is in bels. 

It hath 4. pr oceſſes tab. 165 fig. 2, and 3, IXI. M. two above and two dale w, 0 each liand of the ſides one. 4. progreſſes, 
Wich the two u 8 f ta. 16, fg 1, IX J it is tyed by a ligament ſomewhat long to the lower fades of the 
bone Hyoi 3 It 1 6, fie. I which by certain diſtances is ſtrengthened with little, long, roundand griſt- 
ly es, [fab.16,fip. 1, above R, I] eſpecially it hath uſe of chem when the Tongue! is put out or drawn in 

ain. 

The lower proceſſes in men are ſhorter then the upper (bur i in ſheep quite contrary) [tab. i 6,fig. 2, and 3 
LM] and are [a 2a woke Arthrodia( tab. 1 6,fig. 1,from L to 1 ] with a flat head to a ſhallow cavity in the ſe- 
cond griſtle, that the Shi d-grifflz might be moved upward and downward. 

On either ſide near the it hath certain recurved or bowed cavities. The upper of which being The cavities, 
in the midſt rab. 16, fig figs 2, and ,G) is the lefler made for the Epiglott# to rare | it up catily and 
[5s 6 Finally is fr one ſ on both ga ae 1 „ 

tab. 15, fig ina e $ mo tion, pa y flexion. T rti- 

culation 2 1 it Ret lengrh- He'd OP bd, nw and thefe 

joynts are at the —— proceſſes which are joyned to the roms gil draug the * 
ſecond pair of the common maſcles. Icis alſo drawn in length Without a males * by 
the . pair and looſened b 7 the flexible ſubſtance ofthe © file It is alſo movable > ion, or . 


it is chin c is alſo flexible, whence it ſtretcheth in — celdeth downward ande returnetli up- 
ward, and ſo the cavity of the Larynx is lifted up P. tned and relaxe 

The uſs of this e is four. fold, the firſt to Nate the cavl e Larynx, the ſecond to eſtabl ih che The uſes of he 
Glati or whiftle;'t to afford an implantation or eo 0 forth muſcles, And finally, to faſhion Shiel4-griftle., 
out the articulations Throttle, 


ril aired in the mo 
The ſecond and lower gr | 3s -alled SER 


zriſtle, ab. 16, fig · 45 5 and er {@ Galen Th ift 
and Oribaftus his Epitamixer call it becauſe it is like a R= — 7 is very like chat b which es gill 
the Turks wear upon their gh thumbs when they , that they may draw the bow arg 1 


= ſtrength It is commonly al calted | Innontingt ache Grille ithout a name, becauſe the Ancients before Ga- Why cald Im- 
len gave — name, the reaſbn he gives 9 Mu becauſe they could liken it to nothing in che int. 
_=_ world; haply faith * becauſe che eg of the Larynx are performed by motion, now 
he other three doe doe move, ar this being as i it were the Bafis and foundation of the reſt i»alcogacher 
EE - 
be Mie ld. griſtle and is Go Baſis of anger iſtles it r It == _ The fruacion. 
griſtle of the raugh artery to whic it is jo ment, an gteateſt part of it is 
backpart oſche Laux, vey e it toun Iden fe a ring,cſtabliſhing it by his hardneſſe. nd i And reafoy 


Was v that the ht be alwayes opt, and thereof, 
—— ram — wing ty pipe wig yes oper 


ting o e cr artly t 


ir eber e in the motion Wee Larynx the 2 

griſtles of the weaton 3475 nd 5 fed is dilated or 
the fwallowing of any hard and chick ſubſtance, I is the way of the wag 
ſhould be comp whence ſuffocitio 15 esu | | 8 Wie is * The Ggute, 
gibbous, martow, ks! — er gie the -t 16. g. 4, nd 
% * * to che cite to Hake The cavity, to help the ſound an 8 e 

it. Thinner, 5 that was * be driven unto t he Raeld-grillle, for it it had 
2 this place been 


e wanted plate to move 3 1 bel batted where ir 
4475 ſhould be b and ſo well migle be; ¶ tab. 1 6E, fig. 4,5 
le bs ghereen the (cal is 9 * the lan meſſe dot it 
indred the ſwall — 
ards the upper Part, and chat becaulc of 4 te and The ſubſtance. 


Why it was t wn 
which is the broateſt part. 
Bock de $fſeione vocal. I. 
| OW ca 

1 d, Baring each ade ee 


I t> 1 s- 1Z jar if 

A the Ewre grille 

that chat aue 

to be bony. In the 
midſt 
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474 Of the Laryax or Throttle, ond. 
müuaſiit alſo fwalleth a little on both hands and becomech thicker ſtab. 16, ff. e 


nw which — 4 = lower — — - —— atv . are flatted, are ſt to 
this ring griſtle by a plain articulation. Finally, in the lower part | tab. 16, fig- 45,6, 8 runneth 
le king of proceſſe, from whence the third pair of proper muſcles Jake a0, SITES 
The quantity, This ringgriſtle by how much it is leſſer then the Sbield-griftie, by ſo much it is greater then the Ewre- 
griſtlc : it is alſo ſomewhat narrower then the lower Baſis of the weazon, wherefore the lower 2 
Larznx is larger then the upper orifice which is in the chops. It is the hardeſt and the thickeſt of all che reſſ 
(although it be not all ot an equall thickneſſe) becauſe the others reſt upon this as upon a Baſis ; where- 
tore alſo it is immovable that upon this the other griſtles might be both moved and articulated, and the 
| muſcles which belong unto the others herein alſo firmed and eſtabliſhed. 
"The connexi>» lt is tyed to the Shield- griſtle by the help of membranes or tyes produced from the 1. to the a. theſe tie 
on. are double, as alſo are thoſe which couple the 2. wich the 3. as Galen teacheth in his Book de voce & anbelit 


and theſe membranes do inveſt not only the middle part of this Ning · griſile but alſo the whole Bafis o 
this Sbield-griſtle, | | 


Table 16, Figure 1, Sheweth the whole Larynx compoſed of his griſtles with the bone Hoi, and «pert of the weazan 
pipe. Figure 2, and 3, Sheweth the Shield-griftle. But 4,5,and 6, figures ſbew the Ring-griſtle or that which is with- 
out name. Figure 7, 8, and 9, ſpeweth the Ewre-grife. The 10, the Epiglottie. The 1 6, ſbewpeth the griſties of the weaxen, 


TABULA, XVI. 


A, 3 

cn, n 1 — and membranous liga- 
I y ſwellings ous 
ments ſer by churſe to which the Shield-grifte 
is | 

D, x, the la Shield-grifile. 


F, 2, & 3,ſheweth either faceſof this griſtle. 
From G, to H, 2, 3, A line in che mf) rp the ſirſt 


I. N., 2, 3,4, the upper proceſſes of the ſbi 
Lriftle des the bone Hyoic. een 

L, M,. a, & 3, the inferior fes of the ſame 
2 riftle, which in the 1, figure are artica- 

to the Crycojdes or —— f 

N,O, 6, the ſeat of the gryroides or ring-griftle 
where theſe proceſſes grow into one. 

P, 1,5, the back part o the ring-griſtle. 

$2425, the infide ofthe rim · griſſiet. 

R, 8 the lower circular region of the ring- 
griſtle, 


ye 
this griſtle called 
ſo ven triculus. ern. 


1,24, 55 6, two ſwellings of the ri riftle 
which ge inte che boſome of the Erne r 
2 Arytenoides or Ewre-griſile. 
77:8, ꝙ, cwyo parts of the Ewre-griſtle. 
V, che empty ſpace ofthis which is co- 
vered with membranes, - 
m, 8, 9, the fides of this griſtle by which it is 
to . 50 
33, U, 9, a proceſſe 0 this griſtle making a litt le 
e. | 


e bpper part oft the 3. griftle like a ſpout- 


0/r0,the baſic ofthe Eybl, regarding the Lv 
10, ol the Epigletts regardit 

*rynx continued wich the He 

| | , 1p, che tip ofthe After-congue regarding the 
Ao, the baſis and top of the Eyiꝑlerti⸗ n w#, boch fides of the griſtles which make the 


pipe of the Rough - Artery much Ilke the Lati x1, the Rough- a | ane which 
on the backſide, tyeth together the griſtle of the weazon. e ; Ne Both e | 


P Thethird griſtle of the Lamm is in the ſides [teb.16 5 Jand 2 
v.... ͤ ͤ of which water povcd yon mak 
double, ed yet with their mexabrape ; or becauſe is is like the ipout fa Wine pot. 


of the Leer or Throttle: 


and received tor one griſtle,becaule they are not wholly icparated, and pertorme their action together not 
atunder- Whileſt it is yet covered with his coat it is like an imperſect triangle: but it you take off the mem- 
branes u hert with ĩt is covered, you ſhall perceiye that it is made ot tuo griſtks ¶ tab. 16, fg. 7, 8, 9,82 ] 
which above and below, are looſſy joyned by the mediation of ligaments and of the menibrane that com- 
paſſeth the Lr, but in the midſt they cleave aſunder or ſtand icparated. In the midſt where it is thicker 
it hath a joynt whereby it is joined to the top of the ring griftle where it regardeth the gullet: and becauſe 
' thegriſtle is double the articulation alſo is double, which do on each ſide receive into their cavities Crab. 
16, fe. 8,9 6s] the ſwellings of the ring-griſtle tab. 16, fig.6, IZ] that ſo it miglit the fitter be ſtraightned 
an ated, , 
The ſubſtance of this third griſtle. differs from the other two, as being ſofter, that it might not need the The ſubſtance. 
greater muſcles to move it; it is alſo ſendereryfatter and moiſter that ic might not be dryed up by the air, 
much leſſe alſo then the reſt, that the pafſage ſhould not be anguſtated or ſtraightned. ag | 
It hath proceſſes above and below. Theupper ¶ tab. i 6, fig. 7, 87 95 5 which being joyned do carry the The proc.fles 
Gſhion of an Ewre or ſpout pot, are recuryed out ward, that they ſhoul not incline inward, and ſo fill up upper. 
thecavity,whereby the free e of the breath would have been intercupted. They are lax, ſott, fat and 
flexible, that they might follow the motion of the whole glotcis or whiſtle, Theit upper proceſſes are not 
altogether ſeparated aſunder,left one ſhould have been drawn from the other, and therefore in a man they 
are Soon joyned with a membrane; but in Hog it ſre meth to be indeed but ont proceſſe. This part is 10 
ſoft and flexible that when a man vomits it is reclined forward into the Larynx, and fo ſhutteth the artery 
exquiſitely, that nothing might happen to fall down into the lungs in our vomiting. | 
lower proceſſes made the glatt, or ſlit, or whiſtle by which the voice is turned, In that part they are Lover, 
wholly divided [teb-16,fig.9, 7 9, &] becauſe ĩt was fit that the org # ſhould be movable and tree. 
For unleſſe the egreſſe of the breath be narrow the voice cannot be formed. Theie proceſſes alto in the mid- 
dle of the cavity of the Larynx are covered over with a fat membrane, whereby the ſlit is made the more 
firme. This n made movable, becauſe without motion the Larynx cannot be ſtraightned, and a- 
gain dilated; and therefore on either fide in the lower end there is a muſcle inferred, = a 
The motion proceeding of the Articulation of the Ewre-griftle with the Ring- griſtle is ſour- fold. Flexi- the eriſtles to 
on, Extenſion, and Motion to both ſides; and fo itismoyed upward, downward tothe right hand and to yhar uſe they 
the left, By flexion the Ewre-griſtle is driven into the cavity by the four pair of proper muſcles to ſhut theflit. ſerve. 
By . it is revelled outward by the a pair of proper muſcles to open the ſlit. Again, by the motion 
to = ſides they; are conjoyned by 5.pair of muſcles to conſtringe it, as by the three pair they are ſeparated 
to dilate it. | 1 
Now betwixt the flexion and extenſion of the Ewre-grifile and of the reſt, there is this difference, that iu 
che others one motion is made for the behooſe of another, but in the Ewre-gr;/ile both motions are of them- 
ſelves, le : the flexion, to conſtringe the (lit that ſo the breath might be kept and the yoice tormed 
ar ouF pleaſure gabe extcnfion to dilate it again that the air might be plentiſally received ins, | 
membranes which tye the griſtles together do make certain boſomes or cavitics betwixt the Ewre The ſinus or 
and the ſbield-griſtles, in which, it in eating or drinking any ing fall he it but a little beer, which often, cavities be 
hapnech when the Epig lat i or over-tongue by laugh ter or ſpeech when we are eating is opened, what ſoever it tuix the 2. & 
Is, I ay, «hat paſſ ainſt our breath cauſeth a coughing, Of theſe boſomes or ſinus, Galen ſecs to make 35s. 
mention in the 11. Chap. of his 7. Book de uſu partium, but ſince Galen (faith Siverinu Finew) never any 
man made mention of them, but Gaſper Baubine bat where Laurentius had them I Know. not. Placentinus ha- p, 1. f 
ving got the hint of them, as ſhould ſcem from Bau bine, hath examined very diligently in brute beafts made mention 
and finds them ſeldome ſave in Sine, Horſey, and Dogs. Aguapendens profelicth that he findes them in all of them: 
creatures uſed to the earth, but in ſome leſſer, in ſome bigger; yea, ſo bigas a man may put his finger dawn 
them. Swine andHorſes have the largeſt, thoſe of men are not ſo det. 27; jb 
Tube uſe of theſe ſiuus is to alter the attraftedair that it fall not with violence upon the Larynx, ſuch as their uſe. 
is the uſe of the deaf ears of the haart, They help(faich Aquapenden:) to retain che breath hen the whole 
glottis is ſhut up, In Dogs theſe ſinus are like yentricles, ,.. .. 1. , | 
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CHAP. XXXV. 'Of the Chi end Cleft of the Las. * 


Hat which is called in Greek ve is that body which maketh the Cleſt or Fiſſure in the Laryns Tuc Gl 
| which is the chief inſtrument whereby the voice is formedand utterred. [tab. 33, fig-q, I It hat 
oe om the Poor dere ende of ace pe pipe: Fd ines | 
d call it che Little Tue. For as the ſound is made by the tongue of a pi evoice ia u 
by the Linguet of the Lamazand 45a man tay Wu TA es EP by 
Gletis; therefore we call k the Whiſtle. „ eee es-. 
* is ſituated ee for the better generation of the voice, and becauſe the inſtrument might be freer Situation 


m 
The figure of it is Ovall,ſharpned at either fide, t more to ſi | 3 p20 ed xl 
: yet more toward the ſhield-pri ward the exre- F 
rifle. It Is as long as the Lamm, as well that the griſtles thereof might 1 9 — 2 ot N a man might * 
zary with his voice high, low or in a middle key, or as we ſay Treble, Baſe or Tenor: adde hereto that be- 
ing ſo lon it is able to admit a ſufficient quantity of air. Moreover as there is. but one Larynæ, ſo there is 
be LEP we mg — 2 Nr — 8 and * into the ſpield-griſtle that ſo it might 

. voluntary motion, for we ore that o e two griſtles were movable, the middle 
Which is ehe Ring-griftle is immovable. K * i 
Not- 


: 
- s 
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nnd. Notwithſtanding it may be divided into that which in tbe upper part is made e pet ally of the parts o 
roy * the ewe griſtle, — which in che lower part is formed of the membrane duplicated. This Ling 40 
cleft runneth in the middle ofthe Larynx directly from the ſoreſide back ward, that the air iſſuing out of 
the clett and formed into a voice might inſtantly touch upon the top of the Palat and the rip of the tongue 
by them to be articulated. And as the flit or cleft of a pipe is ſometimes broad and long, ſometimey narrow 
and long or ſhort, ſo is it in this. For it it be long and toad, the voice is baſe, if it be narrow it is treble or 
ſnrill: yet the magnitude is proportionable to the bodyʒ large bodies have large ſlits, and little bodjes nar- 
row, from whence comes the differences ot voices. | , 
The compoſi- The compoſition of it is very artificiall that the air which is the matter of the voice might cally aſcend 
tion of i. and deſcend, and might beſide receive a fit repercuſſion. For it is made of both the proceſſes of the ere. 
griſtle tab. 16. f, 7. 33 J or of the double ewre griftle, and a portion of that muſcle ut the ſbield riſtie inferred 
into the proceſs of the ewre griſtle, which two are inveſted with a membrane (making the inner cleft, of 
which we ſhall ſpeak by — by) which is not only thight to defend it but alſo moiſt, which moiſtire jg 
not only flimy bnt allo fatty: and yer this glott i is moĩſtned with a proper moiſture. of it own, leſt our 
voice {ould foon fail in diſcourſe or other uſe of it, if the glatt and the parts belonging to the 14 
nx ſhould be exiccated. For being of a membranous ſubſtance , the frequent motion thereof in our 
rar; or vociferation, the perpetuall ingreſs of air and egreſs of the breath which is hot, might have 
ryed it if Nature had not prepared a proper moiſture to keep it in temper: for as we ſee whiſtles and 
pipes doe need ever and anon to be moiſtned or elſe they will not ſound fo well; ſo if this "Whiſtle of the 
Larznx had not had a naturall moiſture, the voice muſt needs have failed as we ſee it doth” in thoſe that are 
ſick of burning Agots, or travell in hot weather, who cannot ſpeak before they have moiſtned their throt- 
tles, or if they ſpeak their voice is ſtridulous or whining, which kind Hippocrates calleth veces clangoſs in 
Prorrhet. | 
This moifture makes the ſurface of the glatt# or whiftle to be ſlippery, yet is it befide ſmooth and glib, 
leſt the air lighting upon unequal] parts and fo iſſuing unequall Feuſd make the yoice barſh and unplea- 
ſant. Notwichſtanding it was fit this moiſture ſhould ma nc f becauſe thoſe bodies that are too wee 
How the voice do ſound worle then thoſethat are dry.Whence it is that in humes and murrhes the voice is hoarſe, becauſe 
bccemeth the Larynx is dewed with too much moiſture, but when the moiſture thereof is naturall it maintaineth 
— the voice along time without help, the rather becauſe as we ſaid, the moiſture is not thin that it ſhould 
akon ſoon be ſpent, but viſcid and fatty. And haply this made Galen ſay that the glottis was not only membranous 
k - 2 4 - * 
but alſo fatty and glandulous. The glott ij alfo by this means being ſoft and ſupple is more eaſily dilated 
2 e it was neceſſary it ſhould open and ſhut as might ſerve beſt for the different expiration 
o reath. | . | 
The reſt of For the glottis is either at reſt or is moved: when it is at reſt it ſerveth for the inſpiration of alrʒ when ĩt is 
the Glottis. moved it is the inſtrument of the voice,for the forming whereof it hath a double motion, one of dilatation, 
2 another of conſtriction. The dilatation ls the cauſe of deep and baſer yaices; the conſtridlon ir double, ei- 
l ther to make the ſlit narrow, and then the volce is treble and ſoft;or altogether to ſhur it up, the 
breath is violently retained within, as when, we ſtrive to lift great walghts, when women are in the pinch 
of travelland in ſuch like violent actions. Wherefore as it is muſculous it maketh the mot ions of Arat 
on and compreſſionzas it isgriftly it affordeth the joints whereon the motion is made, and ing 
rt the motion that it ſhould not he overturned by the breath; as it is membranous ir is more fit to be. 
ated and conſti inged, the ſlit is formed the better and the muſcle is defended. by 
The toner lis, But befide the ſlit made by the ewre grifile, In the inner cavity (and that in men only) there is formed a- 
"nother flit of the concourſe of two nes. For from the fore and middle part of the Shield-griftie, 
the membrane wherewith it is inveſted on the infide in the migdle juſt againft the glatis hecometh' doubſe 
and more ſolid,and TN over to the backfide of the C. mn is tyed to the infide of the Rig · griſtie, not 


far from the ere griftle that ſꝭ it N e pe ſtretched, theſe duplicated me re re- 
mia lens ek rurming from t e backfide forward f'14h.16, : 3% fach is mate broader when th 
Shield-griſtle is dilated by the muſcles, and fo the voice bechmeth : as on the otherſide it is treble if 
be anguſtated or ſtraightned. And this is hol 32 ofthe glottis , for both ſlits are at the 
Ani. fame time dilated, and at the ſame time co ed. Arantius maketh mention of this internal ſlit, and is of 
— that ĩt ĩs che chief place w hertin the voice is cuncd, and that the diviſion of the glortis is but aſſiſtant 
thereunto. - HIER | 
The uſe of the The uſe of tbe Glpttis is, to be the chief Inſtrument ofthe voice, or principall part in the lic 
Ces y [1 7 the action, chat is, the voice , for that is Lepper e oF dügrüwen | » For" 
The chief in- Air paſſing is retiined and broken, a nd fo produceth the voice, neither can any voice be made unleſi he 
ſtrument of 1 Wr n A onen unh 
the voice, P. lage be ſtraightned (and therefore Galen faid well, that tlie Zoynx without the get cannot frame or 
Galen, orn d nter ct . K a G tcp 16/2 x 10 9 0 1 whit bb ms yeethas 
is, when it is difated'or contratttd, for it is in our power falth Galen in the g. chap. ofhis S. Book de pleci 
to tout, or openthe Mouthyt the Lame: when we will, and as we Uh to, e 
W ops our vo cbaſe or treble; forif we fet our breath pa * ps hoes ently,no found accompal 
breach with» Eth our expiration, but if the breath be powred forth ſodainly and vehemently, they With the explcajion 
ous wie © Bar ih Real... ee 158 e e 
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CH AP. XXXVI. Of the Epiglottis or After-tongge and bis Muſcler. 


Hat which the Grecians call imyauns becauſe it is ſet above the glottis or whiſtle of the Larywe, 
9 the Latins cal minor Lingua, or Lingala fiſtule,but becauſe the glottis is alſo called Lingula, we have 
$} rather called it the Aftertongue, It is a griſtle and a cover of the'cleft of the larynx made to Hippocrares 
BF fall upon ic when we ſwallow, that nothing ſhould (lip aſide into the weazon | tab. 17. it is _ ir, 
| placed between the firſt and ſecond figure, but inverted and was cut away from fig · l. at 4 4, but table 15. |. rigor wy 
4,576.6. . What it is. 
ſe 1 pl 1 the x 2, Chapter of his 2. Book De Hiſtoria Animalium, thinketh that all creatures which lay 8 
doe want this Epighttis,but doe cloſe exquiſitely or dilate again the top ot the Larinx as they pleate 
to keep any thing out of their lungs without any ule of ſuch a cover as is neceſſary in other creatures, Pla- 
centinus add eth that Frogs have none of ir. 
It is ſeated between the Larynx and the tongue, and if you look upon the ſuperficies of the membrane that 
compaſſeth the tongue which is continuall with this Epiglottis, it may be eſteemed to be as it were a part of 
the tongue: whereupon ſome have thought that it hath his originall from the root of the tongue: 
whereupon ſome have thought that it hath his originall from the root of the tongue, whereas it is more Tue ſituation. 
likely that it ariſes from the Shield-griſtle.Farit ariſeth upward with a large Baſis recurved forward from Connexion. 
the inward and higher part of the — þ 11 [tab.15. fig. 4. *-fig.5-4] afterward it grows broader a lit- 
tle and a little, and becometh like a round Arch, but in brute beaſts it is by degrees __—_ and deter- 
mineth into a broad and ſharp edge. In the Baſis thereof it is tyed to the Shield-griſtle , all the reſt of it is 
looſe and hangs at liberty. 
The form as ſaith Hippocrates in his 14. Book de morbis, is like the Tvy-leaf > for the Baſis is broad and Tbe ſotm. 
arched forward into a roundneſs, or it is like a little tongue as Pliny and Celſus write, Vealius compares it to 
a triangle. Columbus to a little ſhield curved and ftraightened toward the edge. Agquapendem to a triangle 
which hath crooked ſides. I 
The upper part called the back which is next unto the palate, is a little convex and-buncheth outward, 
the lower fide which is next to the cleft or whiſtle is hollow ora little concavous. The breadth of it is not 
only enough to cover the cleft but to ſpare. 
It is alſo of it own nature rigid and Riff r the pipe ofthe rough artery might remain open, Rigid or ſliffe, 
leſt the heart ſhould be ſaffocated; yet it is flexible that it might perfe&ly ſhut up the clett over which it is 
diſpoſedʒbeſide, if it had not been flexible the waight of the meat and drink would not have depreſſed it in 
che ſwallowing : again, if ithad not been ſtiffe and rigid, whence it is once born down upon. the clett 
in the ſwallowing of meat, it would not have ſtarted up again to give way for the iſſue of the breath. 
Wheretore the ſubſtance of it is griſtly and thin, ſomewhat ſofter then the other griſtles, yet ſo, that it is. Yer ſoft too, 
ſofter, thinner and more flexible on that fide that reſpecteth the palat, eſpecially in the very end neer the 
gullet it is very ſoft, and covered with a fat membrane. Fon when the creature breatheth iz is lite up of it 
own accord to make way for the air,but when he ſwalloweth it coucheth upon the Lamnx left the meat 
ſhould fall into the Lungs. | +» | 12 | 
For that which is ſwallowed (as Galen well hath written in the 1 2 of his 7. book de uſu partium) The reaſon 
falleth firſt upon the roots of this After- tongue, after it is carried upon the back of it which maketh it to thercot 
couch or Incline, Theſe motions this Fpiglti could not have had if it had been either membranous or 
fic{hy,becauſe it would have alwayes lien de or being once depreſſed it would hardly have been rai- 
ſed up again, never erected upright. Neither could it have been bony, for then ic would alwayes have 
been rigid, neither could it have been depreſſed with the ſwallowing of mea ts and drinks. Wheretore with The motion ot 
Galen we think that the motion of the Epi lottis or Aftertongue ina man is naturall, and that the cleft is it in men Na- 
r* = again uncovered,not by the help of muſcles but by the waight of thoſe things which we cat turall. | 
and drink, 
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But in Beaſts that chew the Cud there are ſome muſcles found, as we ſhall ſay inthe Hiſtory of the Mus In ſome beaſts 
{cles and ſhew them ſomewhat particularly, becauſe it is an ordinary thing for young practitioners in ana- voluntary. 
tomy, to exerciſe themſelves in diſſecting of the Throttles of Oxen and ſuch like: But in the mean time we 
mult remember that the Epiglettis is covered over with a fat membrane much like to the nature of a 


| liga- 
ment, which at the Shield-griftle is full of fat. | "IA 

The uſe of the Epiglott;s is to cover the glottis or whiſtle when we ſwallow our meat;for if at unawares Thc uſe of the 
any of the meat do Fn 


ip into the weazon, we preſently keak and are neer ſtrangling till by coughing it be Epiglottis,” 
gotten up again, the reaſon is, becauſe that which deſcendeth taketh away reſpiration. So Anacreon the Poet 
Was ſtrangled with the ſtone of a Raiſon, And Fabius the Senator drinking a cup of Milk was choaked 
with a hair that was was therein. 
Alexander Benedichus tels of a woman who would have given her ſon a pill and was conſtrained to 
thruſt it down his throat with her finger,ſhe thruſt it into his weazon and hee died inſtantly. Becauſe 
therefore a man cannot live without Reſ piration, when that Reſpiration is Interrupted Nature rowſeth 
up her ſelf to make reſiſtance, and ſo we ſtrain at the leaſt crum that fals the wrong way. Yet we muſt 
not im ine that the cleft is ſoexquilitely cloſed but that ſome part of the drink ſlippeth into the rough 
artery,pliding down by the ſide of the glottis though it be not felt. And this way we think diſtillations do Part of the 
ſine out of the head into the lungs, which though they be very aboundant yet he that is fick cannot feel drink gets into 
them, eſpecially in ſleep they gather very faſt togerher. How Hippocrates provedthat a part of the drink 2 
1s conveyed unto the Lungs, we have before ſhewed by the cutting of a Hogs throat inſtantly after hee had 5 
drunk water coloured with Vermillion or any ſuch like, for you ſhall find the very colour in his weazon. 


Again 


. 
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Again, if ſome of the drink did not ſlipdown by the fides of the rough artery, it were in vain to j 
The uſe of Eclegmes, Syrups or E in affelts of the Cheſt. But we find by experience that all theſe — 
ral expectoration and make the ſpittle come up more roundly, if they be taken by little and little the head 
edicine. reclined backward, licked off a knife, a Liquerjze ſtick, or ſuch like , or if the Lozenges be contained 
in the mouth till they melt of themſelves andpaſs inſenſibly into the Larywe. And herein we imitate 
Galen in the 7, chap. of the 4. Book of his method, where being to cure one that had an Ulcer on the infide 
of the rough artery, cauſed the Patient to lye upon his back, and a moiſt Medicine that was fic for the Ul. 
cer to be given and to be held in the Mouth as long as he could, and to relax and remit the muſcles of the 
place, ſor ſo ſaith Galen by little and little ſome of the Medicine will diſtill into the artery. | 


Tab. 17. fig.1 ſbeweth the Larynx,baving the ſbield-griftle cut into two parts,but one part of it together with the Epi. 
glottis is Hae by the Letters may be perceived. Fig.2.exbibiteth the Larynx fbewing the glottie, 4 


TABUL A. XVII. 


ROW 41, The ſbield-griftle diſſected. 
FI 0, 12. b,1 he Eta or aſtertongue. 
cc, The Arytenoides or the Ewre-grifte, 
1,2, The glottis or {mall cleft of the 
Throttle. : 
e e, 1, The internall muſcle forming 
this cleft or the internall Shield. 


55 

f, 2, The opening muſcle of che latter 
N I 

£22, The tranſverſe muſcle or the 4j 
tensides. 


zy we couen But the reaſon why water or drink when it falleth into the weazon cauſeth a eough is,becauſe as Hy- 
— 85 pocrates faith it maketh a diſturbance, for that it oppoſeth the reſpiration. For the liquor that falleth 
thing fals into down by the ſides of the arteries, doth not withſtand the egreſs of the air, rather it furthereth it by ma- 
the Weazon, king the way moiſt and flipperys Hence we may ſee how ignorant the Ancients were in Anatomy , as 
Plato, Philiftnes, Diorippu and ſuch like, who conceived that the drink went into the artery or weazon, and 
ſo into the Lungs, and the meat through the gullet into the ſtomach, Againſt this opinion Hippocrates diſ- 
puteth in his 4. Book de morb;s, that is,againſt thoſe that think the drink falleth into the Lungs, yet he doth 
not deny but ſome drink fipeth that way as we have ſaid before, Wherefore (ſaith Galen in the 9, chap; of 
his 8. Book de Placitis)if Platothought that all the drink was conveyed into the Lungs he cannot be excuſed 
becauſe his ignorance is even palpable; but ifhe think that a part of the drink is derived. into them he is 

not altogether deceived, | 
Ariſtotle. The like we may ſay of Ariſtotle, who thought it an error to ſay that [the drink paſſed into the Artery 
becauſe there is no through paſſage for it, as there is out of the ſtomach into the draught. For verily 
if that be avouched of all the drink it is a very abſurd conceit : but if it be meant of a little it ſeemeth to 

be true. 
Another uſe, Another uſe of the Higlottis or Aftertongue is to ſtrike the air which ariſcth fro 
8 tuncableneſs, eſpecially if itariſe with a force or impetuous violence thereunto. 
of Laurentius. 


m the Lungs into ia 
And this uſe we have out 


CHAP, XXVII. Of the Membrane of the Larynx or Throttle which is the Ligament thereof. 


The mem- DHE Larynx is bound about with a Membrane which is common with the membrane of the 

branes of the mouth, to be a defence to it both outwardly and inwardly, and whereby the air bein gently 

Larynx, and eaſily ſtrucken, might make the voice pleaſant and moderate. Firſt inwardly 5 1. whole 

DS cavity is compaſſed, and ſo it is led overthwartly to the upper part of the Larynx, being divided 

in the midſt of his length it maketh a little cleft. But outwardly it doth partly encompaſs. the externall 
ſuperficies, and partly it inveſteth inwardly the griſtles and mnſcles. | 

Why the mem- They are ſteeped in a certain ſlimy humidity, partly leſt the Reſpiration being warm,ſinoaky and dry, 

brane of the ſhould make the parts dry alſo, partly that the Epig/ottis might be cloſely joined to the glett;s , and ſo 

* e his exlccation might be hindred, which humidity is more abonndant within, yet ſo that in thoſe which 

9 are ſound it is neither more copious nor more ſcarſe then the Inſtrument of the voice doth require; by it 

whence 2 alſo it bs liſhed and fo the voice is made pleaſant and equall, for being moiſtned with a kind of hu- 

pleaſant voice midity it doth familiarly beat the air, whence the ſweetneis of the voice proceedeth. This may be proved 

proceedeth, by the example of Muſitians, who going about to ſound longer Pipes or Trumpets whether they be 

of Braſs or Wood, will ſomewhat moiſten them (haply with their ſpittle) whereby the voice may be 

more dele&able , elſe becauſe of too much ficcity the found is not only unpleaſant and harſh, but 1s 

made with more difficulty and labour; like as if it be too moiſt the ſound is obtuſe, wherefore we 


ſaid 


J oy 


CHAP. 38. Of the Sennd and the Voice, 45 9 
(2d before the voice is made hoarſe by the humors which come ont ofthe Brain into the Chops. 
Theſe Membranes of the Larynx are forthe moſt part thicker and ſtronger then all the reſt. The outward Why they are 
33 very craſs and laxe and as it were rough and rugous ; for above the Epiglottis ic is lax and craſs, where ic cn 
isboand to the ſides of the thirtl griſtle, and — — „ eſpecially at the baſis, there is a 
little Fat growing. It is lax, Hat ic may more rafily be and tated wpon the Larym and be mo- 
red in deglutition or ſwallot in, in an acute and grave yolceupward aid downward. And it is craſs; 
ſomewhat * and denſe, becuuſe by chat why meat ſomet imes half chewed, hard and in great gob- Whyehey are 
3 muſt neceſſity. x 8 ö * 
ne ny, yeah ip think that this membrane is increaſed with fbres, and that it becomath 4 "7 AR” 
muſculous membrane both in men and beaſts to help the Rſting of the 1 [ 
with a little in both outward arid above, Teſt It ſhbuld be Hurt i t p A 
e internall Goat or Metnbrane which is more Graſs iu the cavity of the Larytik ot Throttle then ic is 
ia the pipe of che artery, is ſoft, ſtretched and — 175 — the cavity was to be. made poliſhed and 
{moothz but where the cleft of the nx doth doſe, this membrane on both fides is by | ohen compreſ- 
fing of it when we hold our breath, made more hard and callous, and with che fubſtatite doth change the 
colour and wixtrh more white.Bac of this Merabratie we ken {omtwhar before in our Hiſt z of 
the Artery. Concerning the veſſels alſd and the Glandules of the Laryrix we Hall peak in theit 
proper aces. 
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CHAP. XXVII. Ofrbe Stwnl andthe Voice. 


T is ſafficiently manifeſt by that which we have ſkid; that, the voĩoe is an action of the Laryis , 
aud that it is the Inſtrument of the voice, and that the ghettis or whiſtle is the firſt ani im- 
mediate cauſe of the voice; and this is Galem opinion, vherefbre we will diſchutſe a lictle of eie 
voice. | 
The voice therefore according to Ariſtotle is a certain fignificative ſound ofa living creature, or as Galen Hou a voice i 
defines it, the voice is the air ſtrucken, and a ſound is — of one boch againſt another in ſame other. There be made. 
therefore three things required to the effecting of a ſound, to wit, two ſeverall bodies which do] mutually 
rike one another, and the air in which the percuſſion is made, which air is beaten and broken betwixt the 
two bodies. | ; 33 VAC SOL PRES 

But that theſe bodies thus mutually knocking one another, may effect a ſound, firſt , it is required that What things 
they be ſtretched, by which tenſion or ſtretching they are ſomewhat hardened, therefore Ariſtotle ſuppoſed are required to 
that they ought to be hard, for a ſponge and wool may mutually ſtrike one another and yet no ſound be T5 — 8 
made. But if you ſay that ſounds are oſtener made by hard bodies, yet it is true alſo that ſometimes they ewes yore 1, 
are made by ſoft bodies, ſor if you join your lips together a kind of whiſtling may be heard, but this pt6= * 
ceedeth from their tenfion . — thruſt out the air by compreſſing each other. r 

Moreover they ought to have a broad and plain ſuperſicies, for two needles ſtriking one another doe Broad and 
make no ſound. Again, r ought to be vehement and quick, for if you gently put your hand plain. 1 
to any thing no ſound is h Bat if befides,theſe bodies be poliſhed and concavous or hollow, and of a 2 4 
ſolid and airy matter, ſuch as braſs and glaſs is, then the ſound wil be greater, more plain and delightiome, (aq. 
which may be fhewed in Bels and muficall Inftruments,for ſuch bodies contain a great deal of air in them, 
which air when ĩt is moved and ſeeketh a vent, doth every way ſtrike about the ſides and every way cauſeth 
areſonance or reſounding. | ; | _ EIN 

Now ſeeing a voice is the ſound of a living creature, or a certain ſpecies or kind of ſound; there muſt What is requi- 
be even ſo many things required to it as to a ſound. Namely the air for the matter, the bodies which by red to a voice. 
compreſſing the air doe as it were break it for the efficient cauſe;and we may adde the place which is the 
head of the rough artery. 1 

The air which is required for the forming ofa voice is that which we return by expiration, and this is ry * 
the matter for the generating of a voice; for that which is inſpired is prepared for the refreſhing and 
nouriſhment of the heart and inbred heat. Wherefore a mans voice is ſo long continued as the expiration 
endureth,and when it faileth the voice utterly ceaſeth. Now this expired air is broken by the airy Inſtru- 
ment and ſo the voice is formed at this — and where it is broken there percuſſion doth torthwith 
follow. But ic may be demanded which of the airy Inſtruments can ſtrike and ou this air. 

The Cheſt and the Lungs doe not make this voice, becauſe their motions be Diaſtole and Sſtole or di- By which of 
latation and conſtriction, which make no voice. Neither is it the pipe of the Rough artery or the greateſt the ſpicicuall 
part of the Weazon,becauſe it wanteth Muſcles: wherefore it cannot perfect the voice which is a voluntary Inftrumeres 
Work. . 


the air is bra 
Moreover if you cut the weaton below the ray bp ob | 


"Which Fibres are It 
of the meat. 


| . | ken | 
head, che creatttre will yet expire freely, but he will x, is broken b 

not utter any voice : and if again you bind this voce will retetrn. Neither is it he Noſethrils the throttle, 4 
which is the cauſeof the voice, becanſe they are aflage, nor the becauſe ĩt is only a recepta- and why. 
cle nor the tongue, becauſe they which be dumb have thetr wy cn ation ſound ; ſo they whick 
have their tongue cut out doe yet utter ſome kind of voice. It remaineth re that amongſt the airy 
Inſtruments only the Larynx or Throttle is it which is,a5i were, elne trop &f work-houſe wherein the per- 
aullon is made, which the fabrick and Rreture 6f ie doe (wfficiertly he. | 

Forit hath muſcles which are | the ffefting of a ve Which is a voluntary action: 
It hath alſo nerves which afford the motion. Files hich are hard broad, ſmooth; 
and concavous or hollow, upon which the 45 may erf be broke) and compreſſed, and 


there withall 


480 . of the Seand and the Voice, © _ Book®, 


therewithall reſoupd. It hath I a cleft which is requiſite unto the breaking of the air that ſo = ſoun 
: MALE eee nenen by ſome 1 
r LIRNGs 805 the def: when it s con d e ren 
is broken, on or breaking is ct e t 1s con be 
by the articulation ir the Arytencides 8 wre griſtle and the Muſcles. Wherefore Galen writeth that 2 
voice cannot be made unleſs the be fraight, neither can that paſſage be well called unleſs 
6 — — — e paſſage unto a ſtraighter, 5 enlarged 
from that ſtraightneſt. After this breaking doth a percuſſion preſently follow, either againſt the air or a. 
gainſt a ſolid body, and therefore Galen ſuppoſeth that the Tvula is like the quil of a Cittern in the forming 
of the voice, becauſe the air being — forced againſt the Voule, 
ewes og But not only the ſtraightneſs ofthe cleft is neceſſary unto the voice that the paſſage of the air be narrow, 
keis required but alſo the vehement impulſion of the breath, ſo that ir ſodainly and at once break forth: for when either 
unto che ſound. of theſe fail the voĩce cannot be made; which and vehement expiration Galen calleth zpvonrn; ot 
efflation. The other cauſe therefore of the voice is efflation without which it cannot be made,though there 
uflati- t Werlte . is 22 the es binding be Cheft and the Al danen 
How exſi * exſufflation or brea out mu t or 
on io made. g- wore Cann apes 5 wen — . WI 
— of the Cheſt, whereby his cavity is ter and the breath carried upward out of ly 
through therough 200 wherefore Galen ſaid, that the voice was prepared in the rough 9 — 


the air being ſhut up reſſed there,doth after a ſort attain the ſtate and condition ofa ſo 


before it iſſue through the c cleft) and being extryded or thruſt out with violence and force through the 
— cleft,yeeldeth that ſound which we call a Voice. 


The'uſe of the expreſſeth the uſe of thevoice in theſe words, that it is the of the thought ofthe Ah, 


voice. * 450 re worthily is accounted the principall ofall the actions of the Soul. 
And thus are we arrived at the end of this Book of the Senfes wherein we have omitted the of 
Touching becauſe itisalready handled in the ſecond Book. Now we come unto the Contro 
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Of the Excellency of 80 Senſes. 


Hen I compare Divine things with Humane and in like manner Humane with Divine, 
nnd with a through examination doe di view che properties of them both; I can 
and no man ſo near akin to the Nature of God, as. thoſe which make good uſe of 
N that Oracle of Apel 6, * mi, Kirby ll For ſecingehat admirable ArchiteRt The comen- 


and maker CANE according tohis own: Image, it cannot be plation of our 
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LEE W himſ. 3 un him —— 

- ſay will the Nature of the Creator and — r, becauſe hee futther us in 
which is well read in His own body, ſhall ſee in Wal even ay ns ions of his eri er actions of his , — 1 
body a lively impreſſion and i ible marks of 8 ence it * yg which uſed no 
diligence t to pry into the ſtructure of their own — A . | e Ancient with 
5 ominious Title of Epitureen 5 2 for ſuch being en dhe the —— of their 

es, were only carryed thither, — . — the farce and rage of their 
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or. Seeing therefore E is a matter of ſo ud 
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Taskepfhard labour) wherein as in a moſt clrar glaſs a man 


<umpole ſome: 
may take view.c as it were decipdered With elles Pencil. Wherefore 
will here ccd of man, to witz, his Matter and Form, together with their 
ions and p | MAP Ra gbſervi the order of Narure;becauſe we can- 
not come 145 we do welleringo the ee both thebody 
andthe ſoul. 1 [ 5 1 ce be made manifeſt but only by her operations, 


Which alſo ec 400 corporall. Organs, | Za i 
poſed, 5 ED MX compo 401 Le But becauſe in the delivery of the 


method of Arts, 8 ayes to pr from uniyerſals and ſuch as are better known unto us, 
unto Wa 1 that 0 faculty of ſe et is as iwer an an eall ching 5 being diſperſed 
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treareth of the firſt place. p Weg be: 2 2 
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vours be known, neither could the internall Senſe diſcourſe of Sounds, or of any Tactile qualities wich 
out the omg as it were) and information of the outward Senſes, by which the Images of t 


are im- 
ney tem Koa wich = that Phil er- Axiome 2 A eſt in inteld = 5 
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All Arts have jr fd . p wh 


their beginning and the — of enſes 4 — — a and evi i of Arts and other Objects elſe· where, 

from ſeal; he ſhall not ol 4 onſet ; rer without 
any ſtedfaſtneſs, but alſo e in queſti _ ſelfhead. 
long into aDungedn, of Ferre 5 32181 qt _— 778 


Quid reſeremus enim quod nobis cert ius ipſis 
OW eſſe poteſt; quo vera of not amus ? 


For what more certain evidence ↄf things can be obtained, A. e | 
-Then tat Whith-audd or Qi we Jul by ourIS aher e nN 


Whence ſhall be Hare the gro ;unds of Besdnkrakion Ich endeayourerh to derdgate LR the cre. 

Nemonſt:s> dit which isdue unto the Senſes, which are the Foundations of all Sciences? For Demonſtration is from 

tion from untverfall things, and ſuch univerſals doe arlſe and ſpring out of fingulars 7 But the externall ScnſtFave 

ſenſe, perceive all fingular things. Now there is none ſo i ignorant who doth not ſee what will follow hence;The 
lame thing Lucret ius confirms in theſe Verſes, © f 
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From outward Senſes firſt to have 1 
Thoſe Beg eien engt be ei 1 1 
Or could l Ry ſhould be deceived. 


Renee it is, Caith 4 that — — Men ate unft for bene Arc wad Sener, to whon Nature tac 
from their birth de y | - 

Whoſdever therete egen {or content HttiGelF with the infallible cteditef the Sante worthy with 
nauer (Who called into qu e whiteneſs of the ſow as Ariſtetle remembreth of him) to beg 
over unto the doubtfull a; 2 of the Yyrbom or Scrptiekt, and to walt till the 
things themſelves ſhould t rat theit natures are. me we in the mean time admiring this 
majeſty and certainty of the Senſes, will make entrance into ſo fair and pleaſant a field of Diſcourſe, and 
handle every one of them in particular, beginning with the ſenſe of toachinggvhich as ie id more common 

2 dignity of then the reſt, ſo without Joubr i it deſerves the firſtplace :*For this is the — 5 of all the reſt, and doth 
8 confiſt in the ionfacla or moderation and temperament 6f the four Primary qualities. 
5 that Ariſtotle (and with him all other Phileſopers have- 'Jadged-rhis 1 Leal. worth 
called xz7' ie or by a certain eminency or excellenty re ee s 
as if they ſhould have ſaid, the only Senſe ofall Senſes, And: 
ſtetle affirmeth) every Senſe is a kind of touching, ab 
No ſenſe lenſes doe ſtand in need for the better perception of their 5 As —— 
withitur- . diſcern of ſat ours ex cept che Guſtable matter wert eric 
Touching. © | Nejthet could che organ of ſnielling - receiveatly odonigs Wild 
= | —— 8 think vother 1 — 
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Conception is pleaſe to atterid* and 8 <onfider” Shoe which follow; 75 1 


by Touch. to ſſiine more plainly unto you. For firſt, it is by the ** of touching that we are ae = 
OL 
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ſormed in the fertile Garden of our Mothers Womb. For wile and provident Natiice aiming at Eternity, n 
hath endued che parts of Generation with a moſt exquiſite ſenſe of ouching, tor the conler vation of the 
Species or kinds of Creatures, ſo that the Creatures being rab iſhed with an incredible kind of pleaſure, doe 
more readily apply themſelves to Venereall N reg e a thing rather ick ſome E to be de- 
fired ) and your the procreation of their own kinds. When the Infant in the Womb yer liveth onely a The rouch - 
vegetative lite, he is firſt of all endued with the Senſeof Touching ; whereby he is cheriſhed, nouriſhed, en · doth firſt exiſt 
creaſed, and at length perfected for ſo long as he is in the priſon of the Womb, he neither ſeeth, nor licar- of all ſenſes, 
eth, nor ſmelleth, nor taſteth any thing, / but yet hath abſolute neceſſity of the (etile of Touching, that he 
may be able to avoid imminent dangers. | | 

Moreover, this Senſe is not only born together with us, but alſo (which is more worthy of admirati- 
on) when all the other Senſes periſh, or are ſuſpended upon ſmall perturbations of the Mind, and leave 
us ungarded and proſtituted unto death; yet this, like un ſeparable and faithfull Achates, doth attend us 
unto the laſt breath: whence Ariſtotle in the third Book De Auma, Cap. 1 3. Text. 67. writeth, That if any Creature Touch is of 
be deprived of this Senſe of T ouching Death willof neceſſity enſue. For neither is it poſſible ( ſaith he) that any Creature neceſſity, the 
ſould want this Senſe , neither to the being of a Creature is it of abſolute neceſſity that be have any Senſe beſides this; — * 
as if he ſhould ſay, that this Senſe is of the very Eſſence of the Creature; and therefore other ſenſible 
a by theic immoderate extreams, doe only corrupt their proper Organ, but the cxceffive qualities of 

ile hinge do take away the life it ſelf, Again, things even without life cannot ſubliſt without touching, Plants cannot 

4s 72 aith, who thought that neither action, nor paſſion, nor anymixtion can be without touch, be without 
and therefore neither can the mixt boch be without ic. For though thole things without life doe draw uch. 
their nouriſhment out of the Earth, yet they doe it not indifferently and without choice of that which is 
more orleſs pleaſant unto them, if at leaſt this kind of naturall accord may be called a pleaſure, which is 
nothing elſe but a power to ſeparate or diſtinguiſh that which is convenient, from that which is incon- 
venient. 8 ? 

Furthermore, if we will ſtand to Ariſtotles determination, that there can ho other Senſe ſubſiſt without 
touching, then will it follow that this being taken away, no ſenſe can remain, Now it the Senſes be taken 
away,the whole Family of Arts (which we ſaid before did depend upon their credit) muſt nceds decay, 
nay you ſhall remove the Sun it ſelf out of the World. If any Man doubt of this, let him ſeriouſly ſurvey all 
the Arts both Liberall and Mechanical). 


It you further demand what uſe this ſenſe doth afford unto Phyick, know that without it this Art Theuſe of 
would be very deſective, yea would ſo darken the Eyes of Phyfitians, that they fliall not be able todeter- ——_ for 
way; — ching certainly concerning the 6 par oc of their Patients, or of their faculties or ſtrengtli; Pack. 


of neceſſity grope uncertainly in dark and le ignorance. 

It Jou reſpect Morall Philoſ h Wis Senſe ile 1 B t ſtead. For perceiving and feeling His profic in 
che evil which enſue of Vices it och lead and encline us unto the way of Vertue; yea it cauſeth us to —_—_ Phi- 
take pleaſure therein, which pleaſures the Epicure doubted not to account the Summum Bonum. The like we * 
alight lay of other Arts, which (left our Diſcourſe ſhould be without end) we will with filence pals by, 
in all which Touching is not without his excellent uſe. 3 | 

To conclude, if it be lawfull to tranſcend from theſe Farthly things unto Celeſtiall, we will a lictle — mw of 
confider what uſethis Touching hath in Divinity. Did not this Senſe reduce 8. Thomas wandering in 53; is 8 
by · wayes out of the heavenly light into the true way, when he would try the preſence of our Saviour by L. 12. 
this ſenſe as it were contemning the uſe of the reſt ? Did not the Woman only by the Touch of the Lukis, 
Hem of Chriſts Garment become ſound and cared of her twelve years Flux of Bloud? And doe not Marth.g. 
we read that eternall Prince of Phyſitians reſtored fight un to the blind only by the Touch of their Eyes? 

And did he not heal the Woman 2 ofa Feaver by Touching of her? Yea, and that which is beyond all . 
admiration and farexceedeth the underſtanding and capacity of Man, did he not bling again from Death 
unto Life the Daughter of Jairus by taking her by the Hand? And the Son of the Widow ready to be 
committed to the Earth only by touching the Coffin? O healthfull and ſaving Touch ! O ſearching Senſe! 


But we hold our hands, both Time and the Matter requires that we proſecute the remaining Seniſes in as 
kw words as we can. | | 


both, it is as well as the Touch not on- caſting, 
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— bay ar 2 a , 4 / as he, 
unawares we ſhould ſwallow that which is hurtfall and diftaſting,and ſo pollute the ſweet Balſam of our 
Lite. And this inſtin& we ſee in Dogs and Apes, who never ſnatch any thing into their mouths before they 
have firſt made tryall thereof with their Noſe. e | 
Again,by the frevgch of this Senſe many Creatures doe humt out their living, and therefore the Kites 
follow after Karkaſſes, Hounds after Hares only by their fayours : I ſay nothing of that which it 
affords to the Art of Phyſick : For among other we in our Art, that is not the leaſt which is taken 
from the Savour of the Patients Sweat and other Excrements, hereby oftentimes we find out the canfe, 
the Kind, and the iſſue of the Diſeaſe. Chyrurgeans alſo by the Savour or Smell of a Wound are able to 
judge whether it be Cecoeticum, that is, of an ill and untoward diſpofition or no. Add hereto that by che 
Smell we attain to the knowledge of Simples, yea and of Compotitions, with what faculties and vertuet 
they ark endowed. From hence ſome have concluded that all odoriferous things are hot, and fuel like 
Propoſitions and Paradoxes. F | 
The Noſe The beauty that is added to the Face of Man by this Organ of Smelling (we mean the Noſe) is very 
doth _ great: I will give you a pregnant inſtance thereof in an example or two worth our remembrance. Firft, of 
— e ene à young man who being adjudged to be hanged, and 3 at hand, a certain Maid ſuborned by 
: his Friends, ard quaintly dreffed and ſet out, goes unto the Judges aud makes ſup Ucation for his life, N- 
quiring him for her Husband; well, ne overcame the Judges: This done, the guilty young man being ſer 
at liberty and coming from the Gallows unto the Maid attired and dreffed in coſtly Ornaments, he 
{ently caft his Eye upon her Noſe which indeed was very deformed, and inſtantly cryes out, Thathe 
rather have been hanged then freed upon condition of undergoing fo deformed a ehoice in hits Matrimony, 
To this Is that of Horace very anſwerable in Arte Poetica. 


Hunc ego me, ſiquid componere curem, 

Non mag is eſſe velim, quam 1 vivere Naſo. 
Should I indite, I had as lief my Noſe ſhould ſtand awry, 
As fairly to begin my work, and patcht np bungerly. 


A Hiſtory , It is alſo a very memorable example (for we may mingle things thus holy with propane) which we 
read in our Englith Chronicles concerning one Ebba an Abbeſs in a certain Nunry, who cut off her owne 
Nole and the Noſes of her Nuns, that being ſo deformed they might avoid'the hatefull Juſt of the Dari; 
taking it for granted, that the Noſe was the chief Ornament of the Face, And hence it was chat in ancient 
time, when they would put Men to great diſgrace and ignominy, or diſappoim them of all hope of at- 
taining to any degree ofhonour, or the government of a State, they cut off their Ears and Je 
thoſe which had ſuch deformed Noſes were neither admitted to any Prieffly function nor in O 
fice.So far was it from them to account them worthy honour, who were deſtitute of his honourable O 
gan. Hence it was that the Prince of Poets, Virgil, in the ſixth of his Eneait, doth call che cutting — | 
The Noſe is bas his Noſe, vulxus inboneſtum, a wound full of ſhame and reproach. To theſe we may add, that the Noſe i 
— to neceſſary for our very lite, becauſe Nature hath made ĩt the Inſtrument of Reſpiration,without which we 
ife. cannot live one moment; for when the Lungs needs more air then ordinary, we perceive the fides of the 
Noſethrils to be moved, ſometimes not without violence, | rn 2 | 
The wonder= But pafling by a whole troop of theſe commendations of the ſenſe of ſmelling, we will proceed unto 
full frame of the Hearing, which no voice, no not a River of eloquence is able to extol with due praifes,if we do but con- 
the Ear. template the cunning, skill and diligence, which Nature hath uſed in the Fabrick of this Organ, and more 
D intend how many winding Convolutions, Burrows;Holes,Shels, Dens,and dark Caves like 
Labyrinths ſhe hath prepared and furniſhed therein, 8 | 
I add further, that by the benefit of the Ear we attain unto the knowledge of all kinds of Sciences: In 
reſpe& of which, Tully doth equalize'ns with the Gods. For theſe arts are not in in us by Nature, 
but to be obtained otherwiſe; for ſaith Lactantius, it isthe property of God and not of Man to have proper 
knowledge,that is, ariſing out of himſelf. For this cauſe Nature hath by a Divine skill, made the Ears 0+ 


apy wa we might al wayes hear when learned Men ſhould teach and diſcourſe learnedly, and lay up in the 
c 


Hearing is the Regiſter of our Minds that which we have heard. And hence it was that Conſtantine called hear the 
94 y the Door of the Mind, becauſe hereby we enter into the knowledge of other Mens conceits, and whatſoever 18 
, concluded within their Brains,as it were ,unlocked and laid open by this ſenſe of hearing en . 
ſome will haply ſay, that we may attain unto knowledge by reading without any help of Hearing. We 

anſwer, that no man knows how to read which hath not firſt learned it by the means of Hearing; Twill 

omit that which is found by N ming a a living andaudiblevoice doth better i chen rhe fle 

readin 9 of Books, and that things heard make a deeper impreffion in the Mind then thoſe which be on- 
ly read, and hence haply was Pliny brought to beleeve the Memory had his place in che it fe part of 
Heating is the the Ear. Others there are who doe call hearing the Senſe of Memory, whence in their 1102 
ſenſe of Me · were wont to 1 and paint Memory a Hand holding an Ear; fas pals this by, n after 
mory, a ſort the ſpy of the Life and Manners, whereupon Tſocrates defirous to try the towa ung 

man whom he ſaw; Speak (faith he) that Imqy fee you. And in holy Writ, 8 : they ben 
2 Ear uy ſee : accounting for certain, that Hearing is the very means of diſcerning and judging of 

ens minds. « 1 N - 

The praiſe of . But the deſire I have of brevity commands me to abridge my diſcourſe. There remains no of the ex- 
fight. ternall ſcnſes only Sight, which if it be not ſuperiour and above the precedent ſenſes in and honor, 
yet it is not a whit inferbur to any ofthem. I ſay in dignity not in neceſſity: For if 'thereÞy. WE efteen 
their Prerogative, Sight muſt come behind: But if you reſpect the ſituation, the confo n andtheuſe 

of this Organ, you may pronounce it more worthy by many degrees thenany of the other. 'For 


\.".: - oe 
1 of 5 Head: Belide provident Nature From their © 


tis in ſt ereted 


I! 


Nap 6 Eyes wi en 2 ey have a ſphericall or round figure, — 
whith is patent of thi r excellericy, 1055 5a $ riey ent ro ae th noble figure, but figure. 
whale 105 effect ſome di cult < 2 Fe t Work. And for tfieit uſe we may thence eaſily And uſe, 
infer th 21 clide that they 


a 7 the ſafety of the Creature, re ering ings hurtful], 
' 5 N bY n_ contained in = 
0 er! | ring edpe of all thin Le they alohe are fit and fu 5 
ent ti And d ey of” 1 85 the molt | her make manifeſt the g 
ater of all thi 1 by ths it obs are viſible, id the Nola 8 whom duth out chiefeſt * 
pine anfit. W therefore which be defficure of theſt moſt divide s, may truly-profeſs them- The miſerable 
_ miſerable, ſeeing they remaining in perpetuall darkneſs, cannot admire and contemplate the works — = 
mighty Orp fs nor behold the infinite variety of the kinds of things, neither yet dare ever affirm that " 
now any thin g certainly,becauſ cof — ns muſt * that wick hey heare related to them by 


rc fe: | le,” 


* 
That 2 and od abi object of che E e (I _ 2 light which; is the Queen of all qualities) The obje& of 
—— ener of Gap of Fl Eyes by the fru: che Eye mo 


iD at ick) und noble. 
e. . of the — 1 3 [By th 2, propo 


and moſt ſcergt conyey 
c he = 
5 re pi A 1 une, they twinkle, they wink, 


. 
1 5 9107 e and in one word the * 
artige 10 e x 2 ſeem to be a ſecond Soul, 


gt eee 
> chat he thought the ral The brain 
Mae del ca, 7A very much reſemble the was made for, 


159 ner ere e g whole Nen, the higheſt place in che the Eyes. 


Tv as 


Wb dk s we may pr 
g therefore. Alexander not 
95 ee Philoſophers have 


2 n not . 11 RL tent and worthily deſer- That it ii a2 
11 2 pre: and; r conſidered 2855 the ye Was the true Microcaſm Little World 
lin reſpect of their exa&t roundne and 0s wherein beſides the Membranes, which 
all the ſeven Sp 2 —— all the. four or ts found, 
wenien the * Aare, will deny which Ls four 
i 70 1 er ke Ka ſee it in the Eye the By. = 
a Beetle. All the other parts we will * 


hy pou look upon the — App Stars, yea rather a beaming Sun? Where- The Apple, 
e tunſitly call So 


— cp nin and Rainbow 
| pi you not 

— 8585 colou 

ceive, here ches ourec 


Ads 11. Gates of the Sun. 
a Port? ina, 5 Saale ye not alſo oblerve 171 
which molt ly del the excellency o this, Senſe by themſelves: ten 1 
ing nr ſaith 0 th iſe a thin ly and coldly;th ſt Agetli 
But eine tin.more b worthy to praiſe a tly and coldly, then earneſt- 42*#/78. 
ly. E diſp ty e we ſhojllg i the worth of of ſo ex ing Mighty of Nature, wc will here 
make ſtay on; a moreabftru abſtruſe Contem ation concernin 
the jay and ale th tn ES of et in vx 2 4 2 
all YEN unto dere 
— 2 * — — * 1 tl 2 


ws 4 


QUEST. I, Pha Senſe #s 


* ger way ofPreface ſet forth theexcelleticy ofthe gate we are to procetd unto à more 
full diſcourſe of them,which that we may = better accompliſh, before we aſſay their parti- 
cular handling, we will ara aft of general, which may maky way to the articu- 
lars, and ma kae m fa Preamble I the Readers betrep underſtanding. of all The definition 
therefore, it is to a 5 — Wbat Senſe 15, Aripale in the 2. Book De Anima, reer 12. faith, of ſenſe by 
That Senſe is that which can rece ive (enfible Foryi without any Merref. But he ſeemeth to define Senſe in perentia Ariſtoit. = 
only or power, which haply he won d inſinuate by the a or can, eſpeclally, decauſe this c not be 1240 
oe definition of Fe a e as 420 doth indeed 115 really pere ra — alſo doch receive e 
without any materiall ſubſtance ception is no ſenſe.Whence Toh. Grammaticas upon the 127 ,.Grammarit. 
Text ofthe 2. Book De Anima, 745 ee ix nat only to receive Species or Forms cen tbe N. M. - 
ter, but there is 1 requiſite an Animal! | Paculty which is not in allrhings that receive the Forms of ſenſible things without 
he Meth $i ie had ſaid, ſaid, Even as it is in GHRs. 

the PhHoſop her would ſhæw what thantier of p 2 was neceſſary to Senſe, that is to ſay, that 
it _ the act wy on; andhow the object ought to be diſpoſed; except by the word perceive hee 
underſtood diſcerning, ich words Philoſophets doe ng romiſcuouſly uſe, as we may gather out 
of Alexander Apbrodiſeus, who upon the ita fo Book of the Metaphyficks ſaith, That Senſe is an vi prey end er Al. Aphrod. 
ab wur 8 9 vr ore 4 whi ich are without the Senſoriun or Organ,and'this is ſenſe indeed and aft; for we 
are then hen we diſcern the object, which Simplicie up — the 155. Text | of "the Sinplich de- 
third Book bes hath well noted, deſining Senſe to be 4 knowledge or ſtirred up in the Or- fnition. 


ken, 2 rope from the ſenſtble'objety: So that —_ by ring ind riocing % 


7 


3 488 be Controverſies of — — == wo | Bookg, 
-:_ he knowledge or or diſcerning ing of the bbc, And the ſame defit 0 1 8 Urar ; rarely ad & — 
44 | «£4 | : F ' 


decl he ſecond Chapter and 1: Text of the 3. Book He hare Caiths 1 tinetly 
nes of . ſenſs doth receive the enfi ed wit bout ay metter, and Aero th 0 buche ting, remeve 855 


5 in the Inſtruments of the Senſes, Segſat wand I. tions. Wha 1 gr FM evi 
All aſs the Senſe of d G N Shy n when th OLA 8 


knowledge of ceive it without any act of, Ave | t tal 0 
the objed. they only receive, but know or thing, therefore 5 owh 
he image? We will therefore © of this Fs hath moſt Wks 
tion of Senſe on this manner, ** 4 is 4 RY: r e 75 the Od 
the Organ. 0 Al. 


* * " 
———= — * 4 
1 _— 


aus r. 1. Whet Adio in abo du and Uſ de fer 


worthl Dr A 10 Text, lint che Hin 
"Bm chief con Whether it be te be 4 . . 


F-culties of the Bunt, . # be dcevnplifhed by Ain e Pain, for he 
of this,cannever attaln to the knowledge of the — Sen arte 
therefore of this 2 the cbutiſell of Averrboc i, l nk 
ofthis Queſtion, Te wing Aion d alſo what Paſſions, © ' © . 
What action Ation therefore (which the e cal FA i⸗ dt ach ade mot 
is, for Aion for the abraining of ſome th It is called an _ mot ien 
1. Book De Vſu Partium, and in other pl _ dot w 
Why a&ion Mas well an Aﬀtive motion 48 à Paſſive trioivti. Minty call that any Mere morbt 
Aire marion. by the proper nature of the thing, and of it {lf lone * "Ant Sat Celebs e 
What — way Agent. As for example: The ow 1 à Creature i is an —— — motion, EST 
intetnall mo from the proper and internall Faculty of the Creature! /* or 
vun is, motion, becauſe it is performed by atother;arid hot by 1 * 
tion made either 2 2—— — \rhe Pk Pas abt at 
the Agent cauſe is ARtive,therefore certainly the of 4:Srone Ong 8 idgec 
motion, then the of a de ſcrre leſs che na 
tharzfor a Creature in doth — Ga 
be an Action without Paſſion. 


Aon is re- Rode eines > Shan ng AR froth 


lative, not in deed,; have more tra Gee 
" of ſome thing debe which a ered ich Pace | 
— Aalen dba n ar deed one motion, as it From ths 
Alken ceived of the Patient is a Paſſive, 
It is added in the above named definition 
roduce an Action, but that tyhich hach a dt 
tneſt po 1 1 Action, tafled th Gree 
Divers accey- 1% Du Vi Partivm,calterh — 
8 a 9 —_— pti no and diſpoſiti - the ci ed 
Ke Die an aptitu iſpoſition o s to perform an action, which parts 
if they were compoſed by Nature without this fitneſs — — any 355 and ſo dec; 
ſhould have — made in vain. 
Wherein this This fitneſs in living Creatures conſiſteth in che Te Tem 
. ule conbiſteth, cb. conformation of the Diſſimilar which doth comp 


FL 


(EL innen 


, 1 
Moreover, this Uſe is two-fold, Principall d Akan. Lan that PEP II, by the 
the Agent doth Principally perform Taps his 0 n. The nel wy" a 
Handmaid, to help and further that the funQtion be the ter performed.A gain, this Principall is alſo two- 
Uſc is rwofola fold. Not ſubordinate and ſubordinate. The Aſſiſting uſe is threefold, Firſt, chat which doth truly help; 
that which doth conſerve or keepzand thirdly, that which addeth ſome omament or beauty to the Action. 
The uſenet _ That which is net ſubordinate , doth accompliſh a principall Action which is 3 to an 0 
—w yd ther: But that is ſubordinate, for whoſe lake the Agent undertakes an action whicl is ſubor 
dinze, and preparativeonly. That Uſe or aptitude which doth only help and conſerve, . may be ſeen in the 
F Lids and Hairs of the Eyes. And Galen in the 23. Chap. of the 11. Book De Ui 9 
1 * the — and beauty of che action Ito. be referred unto this or 
titude, 
ObjeKion. But here ariſcth a difficulty, which is not to be over-palſed) for if thoſe things bet true 
wee have ſald as we profeſs — to be, it will — arily follow that lo living Creatures every 5 
have ſome Uſe, + {0-68 ce theres az there is no part in — dei. which is not 5 led to 
operation aſter ſome o is taught in of the 17 Book % Partiam. 
be fed ee fe ben ages nrg he Hie i fn b. 17 Book 2 Rook De 
Nurb. Diff. where he faith, that ſome parts haye als. only — not action 5 Som have both 
And —_ have action only and not uſe. ms ; 
u 


QurST3,4 The Coffe he righth Book I 5 | 


But _ Burthis knot may thus betinkooſtd, and this contradiction reconciled, if we re ſay, that to have Adi Sele Solution. 
22 affirmed as vll of that whick doth as of that which doth principally apply it ſelf to 
of the deutete. ſo 7 2158 art of the body ſhall — both Aalen and Ute ; 7 but ſo, as to 


— ae che Action is eſpecial pf performed, and to he uſe that for 
e oſe means mens the 60 40 eee an ane The 4 therefore is prin- 
chat is, that apt itude and diſpoficion whereby the 
Anon Js Te caterp a pres or recebverh ſome additament of beauty and ord- 
4 | 2 . La Aan, — n 4 Ain A — 
iter Hil N Hirt (HULK 3 3 | | 7 
| 49:4 *: auger UI. 2 Ali. 


ede Fax) the prot Fad end tr EY 
of char whereunto the an is Aicected, this is end of action. 
it is the figſt in dignity. and extelleticyzas ct The action is 
de 4% parti. | And ag the fruition of any den Worthy. 
vo ol the uſe 2 So that (as Gee, laith in chefich Ke 
fark have an uſe for action, haye, a double ticoft 

n bh hw profix oft uleand has union which is 


| LLAL Saß Genin hed 16 ce. Queſtion, 

2 42 profit of. he particu = 
8 Ain ello diſtinguiſh beiwi the e 0 

| rap * and ſo tis le, ca th on ih profic olthe parts or. of their aptly 
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y confider; ation of the Orpan t To 3 che 
. ſt by What means ic procce: action is two 

. Oman. Nos Galen ming 1527 undcr- 
a ly tq9re-hnaw the action 3 * — 


ee ai * 
1. mans] Tag gee oa] 5 78. 
. may 
minliter K. e ſax) bath —_ 
words of can . chou 
W ae akg 


5 _—— — 

bier a mee ee ed from the a&t- wy N 

e f k A = Fg I in Fieri, that Th als 
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Sometimes by if name of? — the FR 15 Cooction tr i6cation and difriby; 
ton, are certain etjions and e works of Nature alſo z, but we muſt beware leſt we call all the ore 
— SIPS Txt a Nerve, and Bones are the works gl. e, and yet no actions of 

* bo 


e 


is 


- 

* 
wh 455 ane. 4 Als acc 1 nn * 4 6 11 FFI 4 i. mi io ic Py _ 
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urs r. . How manifold Aden 5. 


Alen in the firſt Chapter of his Book De Vtilitate Reſp. divideth the action of a — Body i into yn i an 
an univerſall and a particular. I call that an uniyerſall action which is perfected by the whole univer(all 
Body asby his proper inſtrument, as are the life (which life Ariftotle in the 10. of his Etbickes action. 
Cap. 3. and Galen in the place above quoted ſay, is a kind of action of the Creature) as alſo are | 
= — ich do attend it: 1 Concoction, Attraction and Ex 1 Particular action I wh: + parti- 
chat, which belongeth to ſome one part or Organ, for the profit and behoof of the whole body. But culat action is, 
dey econ infinite, yet all allotted to their own proper parts, and ſo mutually conjoyn:d and with 
concord that they 72 all ſerve and help the operatious ofthe whole, and doe all conſpire and as it 
were with one conſent Ader together, For great * as the Head, the Breaſt, the Abdomen or Panch, The confene 
and the joints doe with all their functions immediately ſerve the whole y: and the leſſer which are ofthe parts. 
parts of theſe are alſo referred to the action of the whole. As the Eye whoſe aktion being wholly deſtina- 
ted to the ſafety of the Creature is Sight, which Nature by the Cryſtalline humour doth exerciſe; all the 
the other parts of the Eye do concurre umto the conflicution thereof, and ſerve either as cauſes. without 


which 


— 
” = 
% 


— — 
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which viſion cannot be made as the Optick Nerve doc; o a cauſe of the hᷣetter —— ofthis 
Senſe as the Muſcles and Coats: ov laſtly, q ones and mne 2885 
rowes. . 11122 0Þ : 101A, aff 202 % "2 
What a com- Some doe ubdivide a particular Action 100 ec lick, and ipto a proper 
men action is. an; and they call chat common Which is refered unto the - the Were 28 wa 
only, as are thoſe operations called Animall, ta wit, going, 2 
touchitg, i magination, ratiocinat ion and memory. — che Naturall 
the action of A Stomach changing the Meat into Chylus,s . len at. of. 5 5 — 
ments, the ſucking ot the Urine out of the Veins by the — ents, — of Seed, Er conſormati - 
Wbat a proper on of the Infant, with many other. They call that a proper > A e unto anc only 
action is, = ſuch as they affirme to be Retention, Concoction, Attraction and Expal on,which 7 have com 
ended in the number of univerſall Actions, but they ſay they belong unto the proper uſe of the 
art, 
: But this manner ofdiſtinguiſhipg is not to be in every reſꝑect admitted in my opinion, be 
much rather engender a contuſion then further our underſtanding, in t " confount 
particular action with an univerſall. For why ſhould that «oh which the Wh 
verſall and common to all the parts, be cal H. 
part > If that which they call common be aſſig | 
Man ſhall ſay, that ĩt is called common by — be to à publ 
Obje sen. Iwill not Lars <6 But it will beobjef&ted; cat that N by ide a 
on, will b e ts be univerſal and an acꝰh of the 


Solmion, — — becauſe the Ar pe _— 
— being reſttuined t ne certain —— 5 | on 
that which is attracted by it. + LACKS 20 Þ $2133 0! Lag i 


a Bone, but as it doth participat g of life an 3 
it is ſuch a part and no other: Hut be it ſo that attractio 
be aſcribed to a Bone, aGrifile;a Membrane, and other ſu 
* — * in their own natareconyenient]y 
| rt of the Bone and proportion ofa Griſtle or L 
— — es ofthe Fave Simir re. 
ar Action in nion is not allowable. G 
Some parts Ale e ee . me p: 1585 
— en all other parts another proper ich is co 6 
onely one. ding to the uſe of the whole. And this office or function is e da to 
fall: ut 2 one of theſe dle, and how manifold, we have befor 
N here only preſuppo 
What action i: Moreover, ſome 2 be manifeſt b Þ 0+ Uh yet hele Organ is. 
mankkeſ of of it clear and manifeſt both of thanſelves andin ſpe of their n, others in the! 
yr 17 (ag, and in their Organ. I call that action of it ſelfe is ſenſihle ar =o; "fadged' by tht 
* Senſe ; and that obſcure of it ſelſe which doth not appear but from thoſe ꝶ rkes which'prdceed from it. 

- call alſo thatmanifeſtby the ineans of his Organ, whoſe Orgam doth preſently app is withann 
all doubt do all confent': but I account that obſcure in regard of big whe bn doth appear, 
yo he Organ doth not preſently bewray ir ſelf * much ſtudy, a urſe of the Mind, which 

of ſome only for probable, whereabout many do diſſent. Tete hib be be manifeſt both in them 

ſelves and by chele Organs be theſe; vociferation, pulſation, reſpiration, che! locall motion of che parts, 
expulfion of Excrements,the expulſion of Urine, the emiſfion ofthe Seed; &c.'Ini reſpe& of both, with Gale 
in the d and 16 Chapters of his Book de uſu partium, are the apprehenſion of the Hand, the walking of the 

Feet, chewing, viſion, hearing &c. 
Finally, theſe are eſteemed obſcure in reſpect of both ; _ the. tranſmiſſion... of -the-Bloud-, 
the carrying and re ing at the Spirits, the generation of Animall Spirits, the production of 
| Mes 3 the ſucking of Urine out ofthe Bloud » Chylification, Sanguification, andthe generation of 
ed \ 
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QUEST. V. That Sette is mt « pure Pajjion. 


oa therefore that unto an aftion there do neceffarily concurre an agent and a patient zthe agent Whether the 


for to work, and the patient to bea fit ſubject forthe a ent, and to receive the action: It ma obje 

be demanded whether the action proceed from the Organ unto the ſenſible object, or from : ob. — _ 
ject unto the Organ, and whether this be to be accounted an qgem, the other a patient, or on the in *®*;5caſe. 
Concerning this point there be divers opinions of Authors, tor tome maintain Senſe to be paſ- 
ſiye, others active, others both active and paſſive. Ariſtetle doth contend for thoſe which would have ſenſe to The; | 
be paſive,cſpecially in the 118. Text of his ſecond Book de Anim, where in expreſſe terms he affirmeth, that ley _ 

ceivels a kind of ſuffering, and alſo cal leth the object an agent : again, inthe 51 Text ofthe ſame Senſe doth 

Book he ſaich, that Senſation hapneth in that which is moved and ſuffererh : And he ſeemes moſt exactly to ſuffer. 
demonſtrate it in the 12 Text ot his 7 Book ot Phyficks,ſaying, Tbat the Senſes are altered, for they ſuffer, and 

their a2tion is o motion through a Body which ſuffers inthe Senſation, Sothatit may be gathered ont of theſe pla. 

ces of Ariſtotle-rhat Senſe is made paſſively, that is, that the act of ſenſation is not made by the Senfe, but by 

the ſenſible object, and that the Senſe doth nothing elſe bar receive the ſpecies from the thing objected 

and ſuffer from it: But this opinion though it be approved of many and be held for Ariſftotles, yet it is 

neither agreeable to Axiſtotle nor to the truth. That the places cited out of Ariſtotle do not wake this That opiniog 
we will prove by and —ů as by reaſons we ſhalt have demonſtrated how far diſtant it isfrom diſproved. 

the ow or ficft, if the Senſe ſhould only concurre paſſively unto Sentation, that is, if Senſation were 1. Næaſon. 
only a reception of the ſenſible ſpecies, chen we muſt needs even when we are afleep hear, ſmell, and ſee ; 
{ecing therefore that although when we are aſleep ſome certain noiſes or ſounds be carryed to our Eares, 

and [3me odours do firike Noſthrils, and colours (if ſo be we fleep with our eyes open as ſome doe jbe | 
preſented to our eyes, yet we do not hear, or ſmell, or ſee; it will follow neceſſarily that ſomething elſe 

moſt concurre unto ſenſation befidea ſimple reception of the ſenfible ſpecies. Adde farther, that though 2+ Reaſon, 

we receive a viſible thing into our Eyes, and a found into our Ears, yet we neither ſeenor hear when we are 

intent another way or have our underſtanding exerciſed in greater matters. Wherefore there muſt be ſome 

part of the minde preſent in ſenſation; and hence it is that we ſometimes ſeek a ſmall thing and yet ſee 

it not though we be very nearit, and th it be already received in the Eye: Surely this is an argument 

moſt evident that the mind maſt be applyed tothat thing which we would ſee, and that ſomething more 

is required to ſenſe then the bare reception of the ſpecies, for elſe a Glaſſe might alſo percere fin as much as 

it doth receive the Images. Moreover, if only the reception of ſpecies were a ſenſation, all action ſhould 
proceed from the ſenfible ſpecies,and that ſpecĩes d be ſo prompt umto action that it would work e- 

very where and upon every ſub) d ſo would make ienſeʒ tyen as heat doth make hot every where and 

every thing; but this is impoſſible, for who ever affirmed that ſenſe was made out of his proper Organ? 

ation is not therefore an action only of the ſenſible ſpecies. Neither was'it Ariftotles opinion, for in the 47 iſtorle 

Text of his 2 Bock De Anime, he teacheth the plain contrary, and afficmeth determinately, that the thought rhe 
is the efficient cauſe of ſenſation,and therefore not the ſentible thing; and in the 19 Chapter of the 9 r. 
Bock of his — proves that viſion is an action ofthe fight : and what can be more maniteſt then that 
which he expreſſeth in the a Chapter ofhisBook de Senſu c i, where he reproveth Democritus for ſay - 
ing that viſion was an operation of the object: and pro the conformicy of the fimilirude which 

the ſenſible thing hath with the Organ, he GirhgThe j« thing cauſeth the ſe nſe to work, as if he ſhould fay a 
The object doth execive and provoke the ſenſe unto action. The point iv as clear as the Light; bur yet what hall * 
we anſwer to thoſe contrary — — even now out of —_— For it feemeth in them to be plainly 

afficmed that ſenſe is paſſive, But I defer the reconciliation of this contradiction till the 7 Queſtion, where 

you ſhall have alſo Caſſ.Plac. his refolution. 4 


% ; 
* 6 


3 


— 


QUEST. VI. That Senſe is nat a ſimple ation. 


D Hat ſenſation is not a meer paſſion, is plaine from that which hath been ſaid. Now it is to be paſſion is ne- 
conſidered, whether it ought to be called an action, that is, whether ſenſe do perceive only by cellary ra = 


doing or acting. And that ſetting aſide all digreſſions, I may come to the matter; I fa Senſe. 
RS — in doing and acting doth alſo ſuffer again, it followes neceſſarily, cher the fe 8 
— ſuffer ſomet the ſenſible object: For there is no man ignorant The Senſe and 


that to the effecting of ſenſation it is neceſſary that che ſenſe be converted into the nature of the ſerifible the objeꝶ be 
thing, but it cannot be converted but by alteration, becauſe things of at unlike nature cannot be made of unlike. 

one nature, except the one of them be changer, but the ſenſe and object be of an unlike condition. Andi this 

is it whereupon Ariflotle ſo often heateth, that the ſenſe is hetential that which the ſenfble thing is adualhj and 

really,” and except the ſenſe do 5. the nature ofthe Organ, ſenſation cannot 6 rem ence it followeth, that The object 

the ſenſible thing doth alter che ſenſe and turne it into it own nature, therefore Ariſtotle oftentimes mult aſter the 
cals ſenſe an alteration, for ſo ſenſe is made. No if the fenſe be altered and changed by the object, ir is denſe. 
neceſſery that it muſt ſuffer, becauſe the ſenſible thing when it altereth the fenſe worketh upon it. Hence 

it is more then manifeſt that ſenſe is not perfected by a ſimple Action. 


QUEST: 


+* 
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QUEST. VII. Caſferias Placentinus his opinions 


: F therefore Senſe be perfeRed neither by Action nor Paſſion, how ſhall we ſay that it is perfor, 
Senſe is abſol- med ? I an(wer,that it is abſolved war / perfected, neither by Action only nor by Paſſion onely 
— #- ey but by both t „ that is, both by Action and Paſſion, That Action is requiſite unts 
— Senſe is her) the Negative part before refuted. We will adde {ome Arguments wherewich 
That action is we are purpoſed for the preſent to confirme the affirmative, And firſt, If Senſe ſhould be made without 
requiſite, acting, it would follow,that the Vegetative faculty ſhould be more noble then t he ſenſative, becauſe that 
Reaſon 1. to dee is more noble then to ſuſſer, but no man doubts that the faculties. of the er. ba Soul are Active 
wherefore leſt we ſhould fall into an abſurdity unheard of and monſtrous, we will grant that the faculties 
of the Senſative ſoul arealſo active. Furthermore; if the Senſes ſhould not work, they were in vain given 
us by Nature, becauſe the Organ only would have ſufficed us tor Paſhon. Again, if the Senſe were onely 
Paſſive, neither could the Sight ſee, nor the ay — hear, northe Smell rme his owne ſunction, nei. 
ther were any ſuch like predications true of the qͥther Senſes, becauſe theſe predications do intimate that the 
5 Senſe doth produce out of it ſelf an act of, of Senſation. Fourthly, Senſation is an operation of lite, and 
therefore proceedeth from an internall and active originall of motion, for life is an internal motion perfar. 
What life is. med by that which liveth. Unleſſe therefore you grant that Senſation is an Action, it cannot be an operation 
| of lite. Laſtly, Senſation is a ſecond act, and the ſen ſative Soul is a firſt act: for to perceive is an operation 
Senſe ii an = ofthe ſenſative Soule,and therefore Ariſtotle beſide man. other laces, affirmeth in the 5, Chapter, and the 
petation of 127 Text of the ſecond Book de Anima, that to perceive is — more then the iſuffering of the Senſe, 
— * we whereby it is manifeſt that Senſe is an Action. | | 
Qu tion How it is a Paſſion hath been beſore declared. But it may here be doubted by what means two Agents 
can concurre unto one act of Senſation, and this doubt is worthy the For if the ſenfible 
cies do make Senſation, and the Senſative faculty do together therewith: the ſame: Action, there 
muſt needs bee two immediate effective or operative Principles of one and the ſame Action, which is 
fible : Becanſe that Senſe (witneſſe Ariſtotle in the ninth Chapter of the ninth Book of his Meth.) is an 
iſſuing action, now an iſſuing and ſimple a&ion * — from two immediate Agents really di - 
Senſe is an inct. Again, it is impoſlible that an iſſuing action orgs an outward originall, — 
g—_— that whereto it ought to ariſe and to be perfeQted. For the enodation and —— of theſe 
Soluxionl, e , and the explication of a double truth, we muſt know chat Senſe is many wayes to be un- 
rſtoo 71 1 200 
Firſt, as it is a reception of the Species, and ſo it is a Paſſion, for in that reſpe& it ſuffers of the Ob-. 
je& And of this did Ariſtotie underſtand chat where he ſaith, To perceive is a kind of paſſion or ſuſt- 


ring. ; / 


Secondly,as it is a diſcerning and knowing of the Object by the Species received into the Senſe, and 
ſo it is 4 action, for ſo —-— doth work upon the Species, and ſo the Sight doth ſee, and 


Hearing hear, and ſo of the reſt: ſo is Ariſtatle to be od, when he ſaith; that the Senſei 

active. 1 B $47 * Jy < 

Thirdly and;laftly, Senſe is taken for both together; to wit, for an action and Paſſion, when as the 

whole Senſation, that is, the perſect act of Senſe is underſtood, For firſt, unto the of Senſation, 

there is need of paſſion or an alteration of the Organ, from whence afterward followes the action of the 

"TRE Faculty,which Ariſtotle did excellently nate, where he faith; That ———— a the Infirument and Body, 
= Bey nd is determined in the Soul : as if he ſhould ſays the alteration of the Organ and the difcerning of the Senta- 
nd ends in tive Faculty do accompliſh a perfe& Senſation, The ſame alſo muſt we underſtand when he ſaith, that to 
be Soul, perceive is a ſecond act, and the Senſative Soul a firſt act, becauſe to perceive is the operation of the Senfſative 


Soul. Thus therefore may the difficulties propounded be eafily reſolved, and fo Arifttle redeemed from 
contradiction. — | 


1 
„ 


* * — — 


QUEST, VIII. How the Faculty is wrought in the Senſe. 


{1 n. 
Qs no al- 
teration, but a 
knowledge of 
the alteration, 
| he knowledge — —ͤ—ñ— ley be { | 
can come tothe know ; | either the Fac ome w 
| affected by the Objef., os the Object by the Faculty; but neither of theſe can be. For firſt, the Ob) 
The Obje& cannot work upon the Faculty, becauſe an incorporeall thing, is not affected by that which is corporeall 
cannot work But the Faculty is incorporeal, and the Object corporeall. the Soul is not capable of Paſſion, and 
von the Fa- therefore neither are her Faculties capable, Neither can the Scnſative faculty alter or change the Ob- 
The! Faculry ject. And this is plain, as by many other rea ſons, ſo alſo becauſe her ſole and only action is Senſation. 
cannot change ſay therefore, how comes it to the knowledge of his Object? and what is the efficient cauſe of the Dijudi- 
the Object. cation or Judgement, which the Faculty gives of che ſenſible Object, which we perceive to ariſe fromthe 
Solution, motion of the Organ? | G 


I anſwer, 
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.,il antwer, That the ſenſative faculty doth ſuffer; and is changed by the Object, not by ic ſelfe but by ac- The orgin is 
cidenty to wit, as the Organ whoſe formall part and eſſence the facuſty is, is changed by it. For ſec ing the changed of it 
aculty is as it were the 20 or Forme from whence the action of the Organ doth proceed, when this be Facul- 
corporeall inſtrument is changed by the ſenſible Object, it remaineth that the Faculty it ſelfe 
( which together with his fenfible inſtrument doth grow up into one body, and ſo dot conſpire 
unto the ſame action) isaltered by accident and doth perceive the alteration ot his Organ. For all Or- 
gans of ſenſation do ſuffer by reaſon of thelr Body, but in reſpect ot their ſenlative faculty they performe 


tie as it is in 
the or gan. 


an act. 

Paſſion doth affect the Faculty as ic $ upon the * ; action is the Dijudication or Judge- 
ment, which is the office ofthe fenſative = or of the whole Organ in reſpect of that Faculty where- 
with it is endowed : Not thatthe Faculty it ſelte is altered or doth ſuffet, but becauſe it perceiveth the al- 
teration of the Organ. 


* 4 * "4 » RY 1118 1 
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| 


thing, yet there {eermeth to be ſome difficulty behind: 
t of the object in the Senjorium of Organ, then thoſe 


Odours ſmelt and any Taculequality might befele by —— 


and yet when we are aſleeꝑ we neither do ſee, nor hear, nor perceive with | 
| vehement. Have therefore the Poets truly faigned that fleep is The Poets ſay 
the Brother o rive us of all our ſenſe, yea of our very Touch, inſomuch that it Slecp is the 
ſeemeth to bereave it not of ſenſe only, but of Lite alſo? Or elſe doe we Brother of 


perceive While we lep and know not that we have ſenſe ? The firſt cannot be, for although ſleep have Been. 


a great correſpondericy and affinity with N. doth not deprive the Creature of ſenſe. For theſe — 


| 8. ject, an Organ ficly diſpoſed, the alteration of the Tame do concur to 

Organ,and a ſenſative Faculty, all which chings we have even when we Senſe, 
irſt,the Obje is preſent, to 

to Fa ap objet as long as it is illuminated with the light of a Candle or with the day light; ſo 

alſo it is wi 


ſhould would be forfcited,and fo of a living Creature ſhould be made a Plant deprived 
of Senſe and Motion. "7 2 | 1 

Moreover, live by the Soul. If therefore the with The Soul with 
all her le, and wholly in every part, it muſt needs be that if the ber Faculties 
Creature live the in every place where the Soul is; The Soul therefore i whey intbe 
is in the Organs except you will ay that the Soule dies when ole. 
we fall aſleep. _ the Faculty of ſenſe is chers alſo preſent iti the Or- 

— > { apary am ſleep we have the Object actually prepared unto ſenſation, ſeeing alſo the Organ fit- yye yave Senſe 
77 7 is not w: the judging Faculty at hand, and that nothing more is required unto per- in fleep bac 

ſenſe, it ĩs not to be but that ſenſation may be abſolved in the Organ and Judgement alſo gi- know it nor, 


ven of the Object even when we are faſt But the reaſbn why we do not perceive this ſenſation, is, liot 
becauſe we have no ſenſe at all. but becauſe we know not that we have Senſe. 6 
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Ls aux ST. X Tba by our eat werd Senſes we doe not know that we have Senſe. 


Hat we do perceive by the Organs of our Senſes is evident gong by that which hath been aid, 
but ĩt ĩs doubtſull and uncertain How we ſhall know that we have ſenſe, ſeeing that this knows 
3 — from the external ſenſes, for whatſoever is perceived by them muſt be 
rn > per Object, bur ſenſation is the Object of no externall ſenſe. Moreover, the externall 
ſenſes know nothing but external things: but the acktiow ledhement of ſenſation is no externall but an 
internall thing: wherefore it cannot be perceived by the externall ſenſes. Thirdly, if together and with 
the ſame ſenſe we ſhould perceive ai take knowledge of this preception,it would then neceſſarily follow, 
that the act of perceiving and the Object of ſenſe ſhould be one and the ſame thing, which 
bow abſurd it js, I referre me to any man to eſteem. Laſtly, we do not at the ſame time perceive 
and judge of that which we have perceived , but ſomewhat after the act of ſenſation we know 
at we did perceive a manifeſt argument that the one is a divers a from the other, and that 
with one ſenſe we do perceive, and with another know that we did perceive . But this may e- 
Tony hence be convinced, that blind Men though they do not ſee, yet they perceive that 
ey do not ſee: ſeeing therefore the Organs of their fight are unfit for vifon, it doth RY 
| ow 
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follow, that it is by another ſenſe that they rceive themſelves not to ſee. Now if it be by eln 
ſenſe that we know that we do not perceive, ſurely it is another ſenſe alſo by which we know chat wwe do 
perceive. a | | Twedo | 


I 
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QUEST. XI. Whence it i that we perceive that we bave Senſe. 


F therefore none of the externall Senſes do perform thig Function, what may it be ? ig it the 
We know not þ work ofour Underſtanding or of our Reaſon? No: tor this action is common to brute 
that we per- WS! [$$ Beaſts which be deſtitute ot Reaſon, for they know when they do not ſee, or hear, or ſmell and 
eciveby under- Sf Din the reſt, And that they know ſo much may eaſily be gathered by the —_— of their 
N 


— nor Eyes when they be ſhut, and pricking up their Ears when they would ſce or 


78 
4 


need we wonder hereat, for they are inriched with ſome Functions that come nearer unto Reaſon it ſk, 
as I might eaſily prove by many inſtances of divers Creatures out of — — and Pliny and other Hiftori. 
ans if I thought it pertinent to this place. Seeing therefore unreaſonable Creatures do know when they 
perceive, that is have uſe of their ſenſes, it followet neceſſarlly, that that knowledge is not a work of reaſon 
It isno work Neither is it any work of the Phantaſie, in regard that it worketh aſter the act of perceiving when the ob. 
of the Phan= ¶ jett is not preſent z but the Phantaſie ought to judge (at leaſt then when we haye uſeof. ſenſe). 
taſie, uſe it, and after ſenſation does nothing,whence Ariſtotle in the 136 Text ofthe third Book de Anin 
We know that ling this point affirmeth, That this knowledge of Senſation is wrought in the firſt Senſe. And this ſe nſeis1 
we perceive by mon ſenſe, ſo called becauſe it is proper to no one ſenſe, but is common to all ; tor Nati P 
= — alwaits endeavoured to bring a multitude into an unity ſo much as polſible may be: wherefore ſhe bath 
enſe. joyned in one c mon ſenſe all the outward ſenſes, whereinto as Lines going from the Cir un 
to the Center they may determine: and this hath the Philoſopher very clegantly declared in the 30 
of his third Book de Anima, and calleth this common ſenſe the Medium er mean between the exte 
conſidering them as the Circumference, and this as the Center. This is that ſenſe by which we knd 
that we hear and ſee and perform the Functions of the other ſenſes: this is it which bound in dur 
fleep maketh us ignorant of our ſenſation: this is it which except it be preſent, all the other ſenſes ate uns 
profitable : this is it which offereth to the Phanſie the Species which the outward ſenfes hay perceiveii and 


the Phantaſmes to the underſtanding : in a word, this is it without which neither the externall nor inte 
nall ſenſes, nor the principall Faculties of the Soul could conſiſt entireandabſolute. 


— 
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That there be 
- ive Senſes. 


That there be 


five proper ob- 
jetts of the 
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proper unto their is 
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urs r. Nin. of the Old if the Senſei; 


— ng this mat _ 
— made C abc boy on DN EEISS SED uthors 


ing in the 


wſting in e ſecond, ſmelling in the thigg yo in che ge 
A ound an; the firſt it is. the opiniongt 22 in the 2 Senſes to be 
Book De Anima, and in the 2,3, and * pters of his! ok De Senſu & Senfili,doth rank them in this or- pl laced meer 
der. Moreover this aſſertion ſec ded u, becauſe this is the order of the Elements 0959 47. 
do concur for Meane or other Ronny l ſo that every ſenſe in reſpett of that Element Elements. 


d, ought thus to be placed, 1 according thereto ſhould their order and 


chen the gel lib ents, CITI bathgbe firſt lace among the Eletents for fight is The Sight is 


e e, for it hath an en or inbred Fire, as alſo 4 of the fenfible ficry, 
f Tack ay Ao fiery Body; there would be no v 
econd be 


it is airy, for Aire occupieth the ſecond place; and tlie Hearing is atry, Hearing is 
1 in 2 of the ſenſe, becauſe it hath an inbred — in reſpett of the object, becauſe the ſound i is airy., 
ay in 397 he aire,ſo that it is of the Eſſence. thereof. — 
in the third place, becauſe as it is the middle berween the other ſenſes, ſo it is appro- Smelling is 
Seen dle (if! may 75 ſay) diſpoſed in the midſt of che reſt. For that which is a Meane be- vaporous. 


— Water and as Galen doth well witneſſe in the — . of his Book De Odor. 
„ fallech under the ſenſe of Sn @+ brome —̃ bo this or rate as aire hr ſo 
crafſeand 2s Water may well be concluded under the name of a Vapour. Now that 'fine!fin 5 7 


8 in reſpott « of the Ain ſelf and of the thing ſenfible,' ve 5 have occafion. to prove M 
of! a The Taft 8 the fourth place, becauſe water ſucceedeth air, as tovaterthis ſtuſt is refered”; 46 1 ; The Tn 


alſoin regard ofthe Eſſence of the Object. n — 
becauſe the earth is in the laſt and Towelt . NY nature And The Touch 
rally bet wha: ies 5 eee | + cantby, 
aufs an, 5 Leimen fe erder of the ale. : 
I Har the Senſes dees mahle * themklvoand propoided in this crderithe brief 
On ; conſtitution n of the Organs c be of: for the proper Inftru- che ſenſes pro- 
(4) goon t is vailed with a very denſe and thi cover; that of Hearing is more rare; rr 
oft 


| yet thinner then them both, vrhich Galen in the ninth Chapter of his eight Book ions of 
de uſu part ium, hath very well obſerved, where ſpeaking of this ſenſe, he ſaĩth, If the — were ſo Pad, that it e 
might be no hindrance to the Senſe, then it enght to be ſo much more rare then that of Hearing, by how much abe objec? 
_ of more craſſe ws arts then that of the Ear The cover of the Taft is not only more rare, but it is altoge- Parts, 

v 


— 121 we have ſhewed before in the Membrane of the Tongue, Laſtly, the coyer of the Touch is 
rareof i I7LHN 6 

This re ER confirmed by the, walities . objects, for the object ofthe Sight is the thin- 4 a by le 
neſt and fineſt of all che reſt, aaftera ſort 125 and not corporeall. That of the 5 is more tenuity and 
anſſe, and the odject of mel y e the Aer — —— Cann 8 
bove · named place witnefſerh, Lis of more gro t of hearing: for oy 
ſaith he , By bow much the air j 4415 Ge ict by 15 inthe he wg pats,” Des much is a vapour ſurpaſſed by. aire. | 
c 

0 \ E. un or meane 5 = Ight eſſity o 

above all hat need of a 1 . G2 585 and the ſmell leſſe then it. Taft 4 15 8 
think without any Mane at all, but eſpecia 7 the we have partly proved already, and haply it Ncaue. 


will again fall under our diſcourſe. | f 

„the of the inſtruments are a confirmation of hi order, forthe Organ of Sight is placed 
without, but the Organ of the Fate Is a little more inner, and the Inſtrument of ſmelling more inward 
then them both, that of the Taſt is yet more hidden, and the inſtrument of touching is called by Ari 
tle i Lords By, that i is, ex iſting within. By theſe Demonftrations therefore is this order of the Senſes ſu 1 


ently confirmed, to wit, becauſe every one ought to be placed in this aſſigned rank, The ſight and touch be 
extreames, becauſe they are moſt diſtant one from another, by reaſon that the object of touch is cor- 


boreall and materiall, and the object of the fight incorporeall and ſpiritnall : the Organ of touch is 


Placed within, but the of ſight without; the Organ of touch is covered with a moſt 
rare and thin wall that of che Fehr with a moſt denſe and 9 cover, becauſe ſight uſeth a Meane, bat touch 


none 


— 
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none at all. Laſtly - Touch is earthy, and the fight is fie Bo the hearing and taſting are leffe « diftant one 


from another, and the ſmell is equally diſtant from them therefore by good 1 challengech lh the 
middle place . 


— 


— men * , 


mm alt td th tt tt 46... 
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_ QUEST. XV. The ae. ofthe Philo 
ight is Lthough thoſethi a - "70 
5 mo a / but theranke for llowiagorer ere o int 


the other 
rb that fight is the ſirſt - | 
bd LIeIEDL 4 


the' Son 
ly;that which is more noble then net Md den 


55 ofibe kene —— cb do EI 


place reuſe any ing in 2 
nr — — enſes: forthe r 
object Wr 


in this : neither is it ſufſici n to darker reſpeR : 
hard and diſpcult to ba un * 


A n 
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ty we muſt f EE.comenow unto, the Reaſime — fn chooenfomadon of . adage 
gin » rx Galen an —— ap le and p aut 6 
thoſe whi —— ' __ 

be moſt com- 2 ** er, For i 

mon, 


In repetitions; 
ta wit, — — 


not be knowne. 
Touch is the Again, who will den 


that the ſenſe of Touching i | 
common ſenſe, knowes not th at this ſenſe i 1s common 11 > agen — wenn — ce cſs al? We 
it no ſenſe can be 


Touch accor- Touching. Beſide, Art is but or imitator o 
ding to the or- follow the order of Nature, in order w muſt ule h 5 ſe eee 
der of Nature On às the former Seſt afficmeth but in origi | d — wh _—_— 


is rhe Huſt, ture Touch ſeem 


eilt to hu put in 
then any of the reſt; andit dothʒ of neee 
ſhouldalſo. ee 
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Hough theſe two Seeds have ſome ſhew 
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ter 
;cuiſe t 
Andivers con- my Lot with. th 
ſidetation of — of the order. 
order. be double, to v 
Nature doth wor 
ration the r is TP 
zlome. in their d more 
_ e,ſome things that come cannot poor underſtood unl eee oral wn as forts 
ers obſerve — — Th 
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au ks r. XVIII. Whetherthe Senſes d need « Medis or Meane. 


tor a principle,and in matiy places 
g any reaion thereto : but whe- 
principle or no, it will appear by the 


t — ex Poſterioribus Anahtici⸗) chat dt may be 
and in my judgement ſaith Caſſerius — 2h is Touch 
becauſe it agrees not to every Senſe to have a Medium, for that Ta- 


of any thi a vehement motion whereby the ſound is generated would offend the Organ of Hearing 
Kit ſhould come lately unto it, 3157; ; kn 

Again, A fu mid exhalation which falleth in with the Senſe of ſmelling would hinder Reſpiration; 
and except it were tranſported through a Medium or Meane, it would be offenſive and hurtfull to the Or- 


Ban. 5 . f * 1 2 2 : 

Laſtly, ſome ſenſes do perceive their objects not materially but ſpiritually ; and then the Species muſt be Some fe 
drawn ' 2 the object me a Medium. Some receive them materially,and thoſe' never need a Medium. — "ared 
For a colour cannot really attain to the Organ, becauſe an accident out of his ſubject is nothing: Where rially,orhers 
upon it followeth that not the colour placed above the Eye doth offend ic, but the colored or ſubject of the ſpirirually,as 
colour · But put caſe that colour could really without = dammage be impoſed upon the Eye, yet it Mt the co. 
would not move the ſenſe,becauſe it would conderiſe and thicken the Eie : for by this immediate contacti- Iour, but the 
on the colour doth work upon the Di or that which is tranſlucent, thing coloured 

The Touch and the Taft have therefore no need of a Aedium, becauſe they do not receive intentionall *ffends the 
or abſtracted 1 — — ; for if they ſhould receive ſpirituall tormes , then they muſt diſ- Bye, =p 
cern of them atar off without the contaftion of the object; forthe Species are diffuſed into an ample di- Touch — — 
ſunce; but the Taſt and the Touch are not without contaction. | 8 reall qualities: 

We ſee moreover in theſe Senſes reall of the objects. which could not be unleſſe they ſhould be 

things ſhall be more at large di ſcuſſed in their proper places. | 
| | ion of the truth, we muſt obſerve that all Senſes have not alike need of a Medium, Ty. 5; 
but there is a certain order and degree of this neceſſity. For * doth eſpecially need a Medium, be- doth c Seciall | 
x a reall colour immediately placed upon need a AD 


A Meme is alſo requiſite to the Hearing, yet it hath leſſe need thereof then the Sight, for a Sound imp 
2 upon the Hearing maketh a kind of Senſation, but very imperfe&,namely ſuch an one as is offerifivert 5 X Hearing 


The Smell in like manner hath uſe of a Medium, eſpecially if the ſmoakie exhalation be vehement; for The Smelling 
then it hinders Reſpiration and hurts the Organ: yet an Odour may be perceived without a Meane. Where- yet lefle; 
upon when we 1 ſmel/ any thing perfectly, we hold our Noſes cloſe to it: fo that the ſmel/ ſeemeth 
tobe in the middle bet wixt thoſe Senſes which need a Meane, and thoſe which are rmed with 
Taſt alſo though it be made by conta&ion, yet requireth neceſſarily an humidicy,whicti may bring the T- ine Pr 
Sapours out of power into ad. But touching need of nothing ſave the conriguic of the Tahile body, Touche 
bln prforma without the help of any other Meane. And thus Ithink it is plain what we may determine none. 


4 —— . — _ 


* = — — 


QUEST. XIX. What the Medinm ought to be, and of what kind. 


reer we know which of the Senſes do need a Medium, it followeth that we make inquirie to find 

| N out what this Medium is, and how it ought to be affected. And herein we muſt firſt obſerve that 

che diam ought alwaies to be | our when all things elſe requiſite for ſenſe be ficly diſpo- ige is not the 
1 ſed, yet for fault of a Medium we be made leſſe able to performe this act of ſenſation. Wherefore medium, but 

the Medium by whoſe interpoſition we perceive is not Fire, for this is not alwaies at hand, but Aire, for this Aire, 

doth alwa ies encompaſſe us about, it is alwaies Pp reſent,in it we lead our lives. | ay? bt 

- Secondly, this Medium ſhould al waies conſiſt in a middle place betwixt the Organ and the Objectiz for Reaſon why 

hence it hach the name of a Median yet ſo;that it touch both the Organ and the o jet, for otherwiſe it nb bs the 

27 perform his office, But chere is no Element which ĩs continually cqatiguous with our Organs but n. 


tu 2 Thirdly, 


— 
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The condition Thirdly, it is neceſſary that this Medium be void of all ſenſible qualities, for otherwiſe it would bring 
of a dum the object adulterated or defiled to the Organ, & affect the Senſe with a Proper, lity of his own. Where. 
agreeth with fot᷑e no compounded body is fit for this function, becauſe all compounded things are ſenfible of them. 


no Element 


except Aire. 


ſelves. 8 — 

If ydu object that there be no Elements ex quiſitely pure, and that therefore none of them can be af 
A — lenſible, I grant indeed that no Element that is near us is perſektly pare, pet 160 
aire that is near us wherein we live doth exceed the reſt in purity, and is clear from afl qualities encept 
Ta&tile,ſo that it may be accounted for a Medium to all the reſt of the denſes except. the Touch. 

Andis there then one Medium ſerving to all the Senſes ? Yea, for this is the concluſion which is inferred 
from the former premiſes, to wit, becauſe this alone is moſt pure, and is alwyiies preſent with us, this alone 
is continually in the midſt between the Organ and the object, this isalwaies cloſe adjoyning and toy. 
ching both the Organ and the object. The aire therefore alone ſerveth for a Mediym to the Sight as it 5; 
Tralucent; to the Hearing as it is fit to tranſport Sounds ; te the Smell as it i capable of Odours. 

But it may be objected, that if the aire be the only Meant of the denſes, then would it follow. rhat Fiſhes 
which live in the Water have no Senſe. - © Says ww — 4 1 
lanſwer, that for their Sight the Water ſerveth for a Medium, but other Senſes they have none (faith 
Placentinus) ſaving their Taſt and Touch, and theſe two have no need ofa Medium, or they have other 
Senſes, yet are they but imperſect. But if any man will yet more inſtantly urge, chat they have the Senſe 
of Hearing. We grant they may hear, but moſt in tly, and for Imp the Water 
ſerves in ſtead of a Medium. But we ſpeak here of perfeft Senſation, whereas the Senſation of Fiſhes is not 
ſioply perfect, but only in their own kind, to wit, ſo far forthas they have nad ofit. f | 
Theterminati- Laſtly, this condition of the Mediam is required to the perfect ee Ian age that it be not 
on of the medi- too ſpacious or amplegand alſo that it be not too narrow or ſcant. But what is the limit o extent of this 
um is divers. Aedium, that is, how-farre it ought to extend it ſelf, is impoſſible tobederern for” this limit or ex- 
tent muſt almoſt infinitely be xaryed, — to the magnitude, vity, and vehemency, as alſdac- 
cording to the vigour and ſtrength or imbecillicy' and weaknefſe of the Siſe: For we dv nordifcerne 
Mountains, Cities, and whole Countreysbuta farre off, and Ieſſer things we doe not ſee except they be 
near at hand, e Organ hear a vehement Sound, cid 
there be a great diſtance betwixt the Senſe and the objeR ; nor a low voice, except we be near unto it. 
the ſame reaſon is of the reſt. = | W 


— — 8 | WY 


QUEST. X. Wha a Olic . 


TAIT N Obje& or that which is ſeuſible, is « qualit which meveth the Or an, and is julged the . 
de Nee (ative Faculty. And that I Cote d- a prope or Jan. dog. 
TE VS conceive this definition to n haply it m rer to 


. ITS, 

. . are,as Axiftotle wi in the 63 Text Anima, are 
b. e perceived with n other Senſe,and about which the Senſes in diſcerning are not deceived. And 

it ſelfe ) agreeth to the thing defined, For in that ſometimes the Senſes erre about their prope 

hapneth not of themſelves, but from ſome accident, to wit, from the depravation of fue thirigs as do con- 

cus to this Senſation z as for ups appear yellow to thoſe that are Jaundirs, 

that hapneth becauſe the Eye is tainted with the yellow colour of cholerz and whtn Aguiſh N. 

judge ſweet things to be bitter, it comes alſo from choler wherewith the 9 and that is 

The Senſe is from event and accident, not rom the condition of the Senſe. ef i | 

nor deceived impediments or lets are rem and the G Medium and Organ are naturally diſpoſed, the Senſe 

about his cannot be deceived about his Object, it is by good right thus abſolutely defined. 

1 * For the number of theſe Objects, they are as many oe are the Senſes, for Colour is the Object of Sight, 

proper obje&s Sound of Hearing, Odours of ing,Sapours of — Tactile qualities of T. | . 

there be. Common Objects are thoſe, which are perceived, not of alithe Senſes, as ſontewouldbave them, but of more Senſet 

What a com- then one, Which Ariſtatle teacheth very well in his Book De Senſu & Senſih, where he eth, that they 

_ _ are therefore called common Obje&s,becauſe _ are common though not to all the Senſes; yet at leaft to 

— 2 ad Touching for by _ two Ry thingy — though not —_—y ſame manner — as 

move the ſenſe, their proper Objects, to wi ing a 1 or by attaining really to the Organ; but a3 

: 5 e's : Nr bnd A! condition joyned _ the p er Objcs in we 4 unto the — 
the Senſes : ſo that t not utely rimarily move an the Senſe, but only together wi 

_ proper — 23 we. — do not 2 benny hp firſt, — common Ob- 

jects are not perceived by the extern e without the proper. theſe common Objects are ſins in 

number according to Ariforle,Motion,Reft, Figures Magnitude, and Number. _ * 3 


: . 
* - 


: 
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QUEST. XXI. Of the Organs of the Sen ſes. 


HE Organ or Inſtrument of the Scnſes( as Ariſtetle witneſſeth in the 122 Text ofhis ſecond Book What an 
EY de un) is chat wherein the power and force of percetvim is ſeated. And this Inftcuwent is the Eye O:g1n is. 
in the Sight, in the Hearing the Ear, n the Smelling the Noſthrils, in the Taſt che Tongue, and 
for the T ouch, though all the Skin, yeteſpecially that of the Hand, But yer the vertue or fa- 
culty of Senſation doth not reſide in the whole Organ, but in ſome certain Similar Particles of which kind 


is the Cryſtal line humour in the Eye the Nerve of hearing dilated in the Ear, the Mammillary proceſſes 
in the Smell, the tr. an Fleſh or Pul | 


lp ofthe Tongue in the Taſt, and in the Touch the true Skin; the o- 
ther parts of the aſſiſt this Particle, keeping it as it were in tune, or preſerving the harmony thereof 
from the offence and incurfion of outward injuries, for otherwiſe this ſweer Muſick, conſent and propor- 
tion, would by the over-vebement force and change wrought by exceſſive objects be deſtroyed, which con- 
cordance being broken there can be no Senſation, | | 

And thus much ſhall ſuffice to be ſpoken of the Senſes in general! ; we will entreat more at. large of the 
Particular Senfes in their proper places, where alſo we will note ſome things concerning their Organs 
which will be worthy your obſervation. And firſt of the Sight according to the order we betore obſerved in 
our Anatomicall Hiltory | 


ects 
* 


—_—_— 
Cee 
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QUEST. XXII, Whether Sight be made | by Emiſion or Reception, where the nature of 
| | the Sigbt is accurately explained. 


ur particular Controverſies concerning the Sight ſhall begin with that notable Queſtion 
concerning the nature and manner of Viſion or Sight, which is indeed rather Philo ſophi- 
CH WR call then belonging to the Art of Anatomy; notwithſtanding becauſe Galen bath ele- 
2 ventilat ir in his Books De Dia Partium and De Placitis Hipp. & Plat. it ſhall not be 
8 together impertinent to inſert ſome collections in this place which yet we muſt fet ch out of 
the ſecret myſteries of Philoſophy. 

Thereare — ore or moſt notable opinions of the Philoſophers concerning the manner of Sight. bt. 
Some think it is only by Emiſſion of ſome thing out of the Eye. Others only by Intromiſſion or Re- rent or. ng 
ception of ſomething into the Eye. And the third fort contend, that it is made partly by Emiſſion, partly Rs 

or Intromiſſion. go . 
Of che firſt dect there be divers Authors, but all of them diſagreeing among themſelves. The Maſters of TE kr opts 
the Opticks think that certain beams do ifſae from the Eyes and reach unto that which is to be ſeen : the nion of Emiſ- 
reof which beams they conceiveto be Pyramida),the Cone or Point whereof is in the Eyes, the Baſis in Fon. | 
ing to be ſeen. Pythagoras thought that Sight was made by an emiſſion of Light out of the Eye unto the AD 
ject, which Light is reflected again unto the Eye, even as a Handbal ſtrucken againſt a wall doth rebound 4 "7 
from the Wall unto the Hand with ani equall force. | Py thagoros. 

Empedecles, Hippocrates, and Niceus think that Sight is made not by Emiſſion of Light only, but of beames zmpedect-s. 
alſo. Plato thinks that the Eye ſendeth not any beams forth of it, but only Light, and that ic alſo reacheth 
not unto the thing ſeen, but unto a certain or proportionable ſpace ofthe Medium. Democ itus, Lucippus, pemecrims. 
and the Mthenien Epicurus conceived that certain Images or Formes did flow from all things through the 
Motes which be inthe Air. Chry/ppar, and the whole School of the Stoicks,thought that a certain Spirit aſ- Cpu. 
cendeth from the Heart unto the Apple of the Eye, which Spirit was extended as farre as the Obiek. And 
theſe are the different conceits of the Authors of the firſt opinion, whereby it is ſuppoſed that ſome- 
ans is ſent out of the Eye unto the viſible Object, which opinion the Plateniſts confirm by theſe Rea- 

Wu, | 


Firſt, they fay that Witches do faſcinate or bewitch only by beholding one with their Eyes: Wlence it The Plamiſts 
is that the Poet faith : ; Arguments. 


Neſcio quis teneros Oculis mihi faſcinat Agnos : 
I I wot not well what witching Eye, 
My tender Lambes hath done to dye. ” 


Secondly,they ſay that a Bafilisk doth inſect a man, only by ſeeing him. 
Thirdly, that a Menſtruous Woman doth infefta Looking-Glaſſe as it were with ſome material core 


Fourchly,chat ifa Wolf behold a Man hewill become hoarſe. 
3 chat Tiberius Ceſar is reported to have aſtoniſhed a Souldier, only by caſting his Eye upon 


dee Ant ipho (as Ariſtotle reports in the third Book ofhis Meteors ) had his own Image evermore 
re cs, 
Seventhly,if we did not ſee by Emiſſion how comes it to paſſe, that when we would ſee more exactly we 


draw the Apple of eur Eye into as narrow a room as we canꝰ ls it not to this end that the beams and ſpirits 
going out of our Eyes may be more united? 
| Uu 3 Eighthly, 


\ 


_— md 
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Eighthly, if nothing were ſent forth of the Eye, how could the Eye be ſo weary with continuall 
looking? Nr | 
Ninthly, if Vigon were made by reception and not by Emiſſion, we needed not to convert our Eye di. 
rely to the viſible object, for we ſhould ſee whether we beheld the thing or no. 4 484 | 
Tenthly, we could not ſee the magnitude or figure of many things, for che Eye being ſo little a body an- 
not receive ſuch great Objects into it ſelf. _ ; e 
Eleventhly, if it were by reception, then would it follow that the more we dilated the Apple of our Eye, 
the better we ſhould ſee, bec auſe our reception would be large. en 
Twelfthly, divers or contrary ſpecies or ſormes would Ge and at the ſame time be received intg 
the ſame Eye,becauſe at once it doth behold two contrary Objefts, as black and whit. 
Laſtly, the leaſt thing ſhould be as eafily perceived as the greateſt, the contrary whereof is manifeſt,forthe 
ſharp point ofa Needleheld upward to the Skie is not perceived, becauſe the beams being ted cans 
not meet in one, by reaſon of the parvity of the object, but if we would ſee it, we muſt of wich · 
draw our ſelves to the one ſide. 1 
I To conclude, the Eyes are of a ſierꝝ nature, for they are both pyramidall and continually movable 
never ſtiffe; but it is the property of Fire alwaies to ſend ſo from it, as light, beams or heat. I 
be the principall reaſons of the Platoniſts,and of the Maſters of the Opticks. gs | 
The ovinion Let us now lend our Ears unto the Fautours of the other Sect, the Prince of which Compar 1 
of — on is Ariſtotle in his ſecond Book De Anima, and in his Book de Senſu & Senſili, and his ve all the 
reticks that Peripateticks followed, as Alexander, Ihemiſtius, Averrhoes, and the reſt : and theſe think chat Sight is made 
Sight is by re· only by reception of ſome thing into the Eye, and not by emiffion of any thing forth: and that for theſe 
ception only, Reaſons, * F 
hei Firſt of all, becauſe that Senſe being a Paſſion it ought only to be made by ion. So Hearing is made 
A — only by the reception of Sounds. The Smell by — of Odours, The Taſt of Sapours, andthe 
Touch of I = e — Mend FPS: by 
Moreover, they that have more moi humid Eyes do alwaies conceive the objects to be greater then 
they are, becauſe the ſpecies are repreſented in a greater ſhape by reaſonoſ the humidity. | Ns 
kindly, an over-vehement objet doth hurt the Senſe. * f 105 4 G 
Fourthly, we ſee in a Looking-Glaſle the Image of the thing te unto. it, which we i 
not 8 N the Image of the thing were carryed from the abjetk anto the dim and fo 
the e. n | i 
Again, Ariſtotle in the third Section of his Problemes asks the queſtion, hy [the right Eye ſhould with 
more agility performehis function then the leſt, and yet the Ears da both of them hear alike ? Heanſwers, 
that Faculties are actuated by doing, but the Senſes and their Organs D end! 
——_— men — r ſuch cone as — — off then of thoſe which he meer, | and that hot be- 
cauſe light, or o or ſpirit ſent forth ir r they ate mall, impore and dark; 
but becauſe the ſpecies or forme comming from a remote abjet ras —_— fender and fpirituall, and 
e eat che clear ren ere 
yenthly, the ars in the clear winter ma ice : not in Summen, becanſe their 
ſpecies or ſormes being received into a crafle and chick air are there terminated and malkplic 
Summer by reaſon of the rarity and thinneſſe of the Air they cannot he rcei vad terminatiuchy o defi 
(for of neceſſity we muſt uſe our School tearms to expreſſe theſe mattens of Att neithar yet be 
multiplyed that they ſhould attain unto our fight. | PE: MEET 
Galens opinion, Galen in the ſeventh Chapter De Placitis, and in the tenth de uſu part im, to the end: that he might recon« 
our Abr is cile the Platonifts with the Peripatetichs, determineth that Sight is made i Art 


Ree 

made. bn re- Ception. Truly for my own part I reverence Galen as a n and bean E nh rg 
* , 

eſteem 

Reception ui 
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— . or approbation, he is ſufficient ofhimſelf, yet as he was often wont to ſay, Vincet atilites,Ler 
7 ſo a. ſay alſo,Vincat veritas, Let Truth prevail. Lhad rather dE =a Lk 75 
and reſpect as another Nature, barer flag Nature) that Viſon is mac by R on 
Species, and that nothing is ſent forth of the Eye unto the thing ſeen which help the i 
that is neither Beams, nor Light, nor Spirit. The truth ofthis opinion may be — with theſe 


Reaſons. 1 
Tbe firſt Firſt, the Organ of Sight is watery; now it is the pro of water to receive : that it is watery may 
ways Or be thus demonſtrated. The Organ ot fight * to be Fralacent that there may be a kind of Analogie or 
—— 8 ehris Proportion between the Object, the Mean and Organ, that is, betwixt the Agent and Patient. But of ſhi- 
watery & why, ning and clear Bodies, ſome are gare and thin, others more denſe or thick. The rare Bodies do eaſily re- 
. ceive the ſpecies or Images, Vat they do not retain and hold them; ſo the Air is full of ſpecles, 
but they preſently vaniſh away and are not perceived, by reaſon of the raritie thereof 2 flay and I 
ſay, that ſuch Species cannot bediſcernedin a Glaſſe except they be xetained by Lead, or ſome ſiich Bke 
denſe and thick Bodie. That therefore theſe formes of vittble things may be held and retained in the Eyes 
there is required both a tranſlucent and thick Body, and of this kind is Water 3 for Firs and Aire be 
dy but rare. The Organ therefore of fight iswatery, of ui ch nature al{o- are the pilncipall partsof 
the Bie. * . 
The 5 Reaſon There is a verie elegant argument of Alexanders, which is on this manner, That which ia ſent ſortlb af the 
ie inders, Ele is either coporeall or incorporeall. But it is not incorporeall, becauſe incorporeall things: can neither 
iſſue forth of the Eie, nor change their place; nor be in the Eyes asin a place; it is not ICC: ſe 
then the Eie in one day would utterly be deftroied, neither could it in a moment be carried; as far anthe 
Skie, becauſe no corporeall ſubſtance is moved in an inſtanco. 3 Fir 215 
To theſe. we adde, that hen the Wind dathblow it would be diſſipated, and ſo there would be 2 
| Penetration 
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Penecration or Bodies which Lagelnſt Natute. Now if you ſhould think that the air would give © 


place to the corpoveall ſabſtance going out ofthe Eye, there could be no Sight at all, becauſe t 
would be no continuation of thoſe Beams with the Eye, but ſome Body would interpoſe it ſelf betwixc 


chem. | 
As for thoſe arguments which the Maftersof the Optic and Plrtoniſt oppoſengainſtthis Truth, we will Th. Soturion 
thus in order anſwer, repell and tefell them, A 7 225 0 


Firft , we deny that Faſcination or Bewirching is done only by Sight, except it be by Magick ns Reaſons, 


Art. : 

For tho ſecond and third, we alſo deny thut a Baſilisk or Menſtruous Wom in tbe by their looks infett 
any 22 but it is by reaſon ofa ber tam corrupt — vapour which breatherh out of their 
Mouth, Eyes, Noſethrils, and from their whole Body, by continuation and ſucceſſion doth infett 


Fourthly „ that which they object concerning Wolves, is more worthy of deriſion then of confut- 


As for Tibertur, he did not aſtoniſh his Souldiers by any Beatns proceeding from his Eyes, but by his 
borrid and fearfulllook and countenance, F | 
Sixthly,for &xtiphanit is well (nown he was a Foolatid therefore the fault of the occurſation of his 
Image or reſemblance alwayes before him was in His Brain hot in his Eyes. 
e doe — re or ſtralghten the Apple of our Eyes, leſt by the external Light our internal 
ts ſhould » . 
 Eightly,the Rye is wearied with looking, by reaſon of that force and endevour which the Faculty uferh 
to adminiſter for the eſtabliſhment or fixing of the Eye. | 
ya ,theEye malt be converted or turned toward the vifible object, becauſe thiert can be no Viſion 
but by a t Line. | 
the magnitude of a thing is not received into the Eye, but only the Species or Form of it, which 
cthingimmateriall, may be wholly received into the __ 
we ſay, that the ofthe Apple of the Eye doth exolve or ſpend the Spirits 
which are of tenctelfity for the of the Species, | 
Tothe twelfth thus, both white and black colours may at one and the ſame time be received 
into the Eye, becauſe they received onely by an intentionall and incorporeall Species or Form. 
Leftly , the-point of « Needle 1 therefore” nor „ becault it 1s not a proportioned ob- 
je& to the Organ. By theſe it is plain and manifeſt, even to the dulleſt a he that Viſion is 
neh tmüſſidn or ſending forth any thing froth the Eye, but only by reception of the Species 


to It, . ; 

But the nature of this reception is moſt bbFeutt und folded up in man ſecret difficulties, for the enoda- Four things to 
tion whereof, that this ſecret may appear evident, four things are to be diſcuſſed of us. Firſt, what it is that be obſerved in 
is rectived, Seedndly, whett — what part ofthe Eye wills recypriot is made, Thirdiy, Wheh it 10 adde. © reception. 
Fourthly, how it is made. 1 ; 

As concerning 


che iſt wand Lackppar think that cotporeall objects are 5 Gn 


Queſtion, Demotrit 
curus ſuppoſeth;gnly dhe Beams of che viſible objeRt are received. Alewumiſer that the Image is received. 
thing is received, not as it were in a Subject. but like as ina Glaſs, We agreeing with Af iſſetle, think Thas cole the 


that only the ſpecies ot 2 — thac the quality of theſe ſpecies is ihcorÞortall; ininiateri- ſpecies ace 
Al ind nal] the Föilelec en; all it em, which 1s produced in OO mag of nean and Wee rective 
ſo multiplyed by a ſimple effluence or emanation as _ proceedeth from the Sun; and a Shaddow 

from u Body. This {pecied, I lay; is not it feli fen, but it ts that whereby we feu for only the object is 


(cen. | hacks 
to a Loki reviving into it the 7 tuch The Eye is 
* 


The Eye therefore very well be compared 1 1 is 
things as re bjehed ance before. Forg laſs dork watt Af e erbat ſending any ; like » ſooking- 


yet in thisdoth the Re differ from a hat chere is no vertie vf the mu GlaG whic re Elass. 
and tranſmit the receivedunto any other thing as it wert unto u. Judi. 


But ſome will haply demand — — or Image received be immateriall, how can it affect tht 
N r londÞ- ©; PSIG? | | 
anfwer, that the Eye is not by the ſpecies, but by the colour; àtebrding a8 it ib thote t left 
ſplendent or enlightned, forall enlightned things doe diffipatey, by reaſon that our airy and ſpfendleuit 
ict do yaniſh. to that lightwhich is like unto therm: So white things, becauſe thæy — 9 4 1 5 

8. 80 


oe diſſpate the pirits, but black doe gather them becauſe they are contrary to the ip 


. t he hent is recalltd from without in ward and as Galen trachrth in his Comtnenrary upon the 
h Aphorifn: of the fieſt Section, we ſletp longer in Winter beciaſe the Nights art chen the 


Weid and white Objects dor kiirx-the Sightyyoa fomtrliveddhey wake u Mah blind, becdulk 
the viſiye ſpits elogdeavin outantie — nciſeh by that whiich ivliketints them;dorbieal: faith of 
the Eye with fo greadt a violetice and force, that by ſuch irrapriongtithee the ſubſtance of the cry ſtalline hu- 
mor, or the coat thereof,or ſomething el ſe in the Eye (which hath mati render parts) is either broktn, or 
1 rey —— of the ſpecies be lmmaterlall/ why ould the Eye be iheatied 
It W in i ion ecies be immaterlall why ſhould the Ey fie 
ag ovine? Why doe not Prominent and Gopgle-Eyes ſee better then other, betauſe they are 


more apt for 2 112 2 15 1 75 2 
. er ee is wearied,not by che imp Fiyeties, but by the force and endevout which 
the Faculty uſcth to 7 uch is 0 oe <4 


oc his work ,- whi pecially to firm the Eye, or hold it ftcdfaff arid to 


contain 
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contain the Spirics; but thoſe that are Goggle- eyed have not ſo good Sight, becauſe their Animall 
are diſſipated which are eſpecially neceſſary unco the ſenſe of Seeing, that being joined with externall 
| they might tranſmit the ſpecies unto the interior Senſe, : 2 2 
Ofthe place of The cond Propoſition was concerning the place of this reception, to wit, into 5 
this reception. the ſpecies be received. And here it will not be in vain to examine che different opinions « 
| Philoſophers.Some think that they are received into the ſubſtance of the Brain, grounding upon the do- 
— wile. Arrine of Galen, who teacheth that all Senſe is from the Brain, Ariſtorle ſaith, they are receiyed into the Py. 
195 ita or Apple of the Eye, underſtanding by the Apple the cryſtalline humor. Galen ſaith, ſometime into 
P PP Je, 5 y Ppie 24 l 1 bs 
the cryſtalline, ſometime into the Cobweb- coat, which he ſalth, is ſmoother and more poliſhed then 
—_ Looking-glais. Avicen ſays, they are received in the meeting ofthe Optick Nerves, and thence it is ({aith he 
that the ec appeareth ſingle, becauſe the viſible forms are united in that coition or conjunction of t 
Opticks. We determine that they are received into the Cryſtalline, becauſe it is the principal . 
Organ of Sight, placed in the very Center of the Eye, and differing from all the other parts in fi 
re, and qualitieʒ. But if you would reconcile all theſe, then ſay, that the receptien is made in the Cryſial. 
— refraction in the Coats, the perſection in the coition or mecting of the Opticks, the perception.and 
judging in the Brain. 221 a | 
Of ide time of Concerning the time of this reception, which was the third queſtion, all doe agree in one, that yiſion is 
reception. made together with the perception of the ſpecies, but this perception is made in an inſtant, for the Heaven is 
ſeen all at once, becauſe the Light which produceth or bringeth forth theſe viſible ſpecies, doth diffuſe it 
ſelßand tranſporting them together through the air, placeth them in the extream if ereof, that is, 
next of all to the Eye- lid, ſo that when the lid opens, preſently the ſpecies is offered to the Pupilla or Apple, 
and in a moment ot time is joined therewith. ̃ 
Laſtly, the manner of Viſion is thus, it is made by the reception of ſenſible ſpecies, not of Bodies, which 
ſpecies, although they ſeem to have ſome taſt of the condition of their own matter, notwithſtanding they 
are not carryed materially and as Bodies are carryed, but like the ſhapes or Images of bodies, 135 


Of the manner 
of receptlon. 


from the aſpectable object unto the Pupilla through the air (as a mean) by right Lines unto an acute 
He that deſires to hear more of the manner of Viſion, let him read Alexander and Simon S imomiu a 
both for Phyſick and Philoſophy very excellent, commenting upon Ariſitle his Book De Senſu 
Senſili, | -A39Y 


1 
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QUE'ST. XXIIL Whether any thing within the Eye may be ſeen, and whether it may be ſeen by iti amm prey 
form, or by another, where alſo are explained ſome things concerning the nature * n 
of S uffuſcon and of Vi ſiens er Apparitions, © \ 41 3c 


(105) 


Whether any ve Aving reſolved that ancient ueſtion concerning the manner of Viſion, we will proceed to the 


> —.— reſolution oftwo other doubts, that ſo there may be nothing wanting that can be deſiredto 
1 che perfekt nature of this ſenſe of Sight. The firſt therefore is, whether any thing which 
| is yaw So Eye may be ſeen. Then whether that which is ſeen is ſeen by his proper ſpecies 
or by another. | | x 
The firſt That nothing Tichin the Eye is viſible may be thus demonſtrated,” Ariſtotle in his 2. Book De Anima, 
reaſon, writeth, Senſile poſitum ſupra ſenſorium ſenſationem non facere; A ſenſible ob jec placed above the Senſorium of Organ 
doth not perform any Senſation, | * 2M | 8 
Secondly, if any thing ſhould be ſeen within the Eye, then would it follow that the object and the Inſtru 
ment receiving the Object ſhould be the ſame. , 
Thirdly,the Philoſopher teacheth, that there be three things \requifire and neceſſary unto the Senſt of 
Sight, the Object, the Medium or Mean, and the Inſtrument. | EA 
„ V ion is made by the 2 of ſuch ſpecies as are produced and multiplyed in the ain 
5 ny thing within the Eye ſhould be ſeen, the fight would not be made by the ſpecies,' but by a reall 
To theſe we will adde, that it would alſo follow hat the Grapy Membrane which is diverſly 
— would be ſeen, but that is not ſeen: wherefore we — nothing within the Eye can 
een. „ an 7 (13 44 
That ſome- Now on the contrary,that ſomething within the Eye may be ſcen, is proved by authority and experi- 
8 — ence, Firſt, the authority of Ariſtetle — the 2. Chapter ofhis Book De Sable 8 —— ks fourth of 
be ſeen. his Meteors, icemeth thus to perſwade us, for (ſaith he)when the Eye is rowled or moved in thedark, ſome- 
Authority, thing may be ſeen within the Eye. This authority isalſo backed and confirmed by Experience, ſor in 
Experience. Viſions or Phantaſms which do ulually goe before Suffufions,there doe appear certain figures, uaer: 
or vis 28 and divers colours, all which are reſident in the Eye, and not in the Air, for then they would 
— ons ar be equally perceived of all Menzand when a Critical evacuation of bloud by the Noſe is ready to follow; 
there are ſcen afore che _ certain red ſhadows which they call Marmaryge.But that theſe things * 
Pear plain aud evident, it will be behoofefull to note a few things concerning the nature of Viſiont 
or Phantaſms, J | 3519318 261104 % 152% - 
Tuo kinds of Concerning ſuch Viſions, ſome are (according to Galen in his 4. Book De Tncis Affeds) of Idle-· headed 
Vilons. Nen, by reaſon of the wandering and uncertain motion of the : and Ane e e aſter 
Flyeg, catch at a Flock or Feather, pickle at Straws, and are terrified, yea ſtart and fiye from vain and falſe 
Viſions by the Images. Theſe Viſions are not Diſeaſes of the Eye, but they am Symptomes of the Brain, and of the Ima- 
auit of the zgmation. | 1) + oi 0-03 yitiiooorts of note no 009547) 1 HITS 
Brain. by a | _ | There 
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Ibere are alſo other Vilions and-repreientations which are proper to the Eyes and the cxternall Viſions prop # 
Fenſitive Faculty; when falſe Rae e obtrude and offer A to the Eje : for, as Avicen wri- do the Eyes, 
-teth', there may Appear ſome ſmall Bodies in the Air, and divers mingled colours which indeed are | 
nothing. This Vion is tearmed by the Arabians Imagination. But Galendefines it to be an externall What a Viſion 
apparicion hapning by reaſon of a dark and cloudy vapor which is b-twixt the cry flalline and the horny 

Coat. It is moſtwhat a Symptome or ſign of a depraved Sight, becauſe certain outward colour- 


ed 7455 doe appear whieh indeed are not, the Eye judging that to be without which indeed is 


within t. * 2 | 

The cauſe of this Symptome is acknowledged of all to be that ſhadow or cloudy and dark vapor which The cauſe of 
doth interpoſe it ſe ween the Coat and the cryſtalline humor. I called it dark or ſhadowy, that ſuch appariti- 
15,1 ious (as the Barbarians ſay) they mean not bright or tranſlucent. For if that Body which is ons. 
between the horny Coat and the cryſtalline were tranſſucent, theſe Viſions would not run before the Sight, 
but the Species or vilible things that are pure and not mixed, would have been carryed to the cry- 


. a | 
The place of this {mall Body or vapour is the whole ſpace from the horny Membrage unto the cryſta- The place or 
line: For if chis 7E had been contained betwixt the cryſtalline and the coition or meeting of c Op- dis vapour, 


tick Ner ves, it would not haye caiſed any ſuch repreſentation in regard that che hole reception of the (pe- 
cies is made in theory e alone. But — ets this vapor be 2 wich the e humor which 
doth hinder the arrivall of the internall Light, it would either diminiſh and weaken this action of ſeeing, 


or elſe * extinguiſh it, | | i4 io | 
It is maniteſt cherefore that in the beginnings of guffuſions, and in criticall evacuations of bloud by the 
Noſe, in the Peripneumonia or Inflammation of the Lungs,in the Fertige or Giddineſs,in the loathing of meat 
fee ans erer e Flyes and certain red {hadows called Marmarigæ betore the Eyes; all 
which are nat in the ex Air, for then they ſhould be ſeen of all Men, but are contained withi the e de bela 
Eye. We will therefore thus the propounded queſtion. That ſome ng ithin the Eye may be * 
ſee! becaule the goes proj chat is to ſay,an interpoſed Body, a Medium tranſſucide which is the wa- 
teriſh humor, and the principal Organ of £ which la the cryſtalline humor. Yet weaffirm,that this vi- 
Gon. is not perfect. The Reaſons which are alleaged for the cantrary opinion, and the authorities of Ariſto- 
tle are to be underſtood of perſect Viſion. 7 % Wn £ TE 
But there is another more obſcure queſtion yet to be reſolved, namely, whether that which js within the Queſtion, 
Eye when it ſeemeth to be in the ourward Air be ſeen by a proper ſpecies of it own or by a ſtrange 
ecies ? 11 5 
Ianſwer, chat ic is by a ſtrange ſpecies; for the vapour which is contained betwixt the horny Membrane Solution. 
and che cryſtalline, is not ſercei ved in the ſhape and pecies of a N under another ſhape contaiged in 
the Air; yet this ſtrange ſpecies,when it is received into the Eyes it follows the Nature, colour, figure and 
magnitude of the vapour which is already exiſtent in the Eye: So if the internall vapor be greeniſh or yel- 
low, ic repreſents the ſpecies of the externall objects (as of a Wall or Book) yellow and greeniſh 3 It the 
vapour be ſmall and ed, there doe appear as it were flying Gnats ; It it be ſtretched out at b, 
Hairs do appear. Now if that which is in the Eye ſhould be ſeen by a proper ſpecies of it own,theinner Gra- Why that 
py Coat which is divers coloured would be ſeen. — WO 
Fi — laſt Knot which remaineth to be untied is this, Why that which is within the Eye ſee meth in doth appear. 
to be out of it ? n „22 | | 
I anſwer, That the cryſtalline humor being accuſtomed to the viſion of;externall things doth judge Solution. 
whatſoever is within to be without. ü a 6 | 


——— — — — 


QUEST. XXINI. Whether the Organ of Sight be Fiery or Vater. 


FER Oncerning the nature of the Eyes the Platoniſts and Peripateticks are at firite, Plato in Times, 
decauſe he is perſwaded that Viſion is perfo ion of Light from the Eyes, doth 
Ste therefore think chat the Eye is of a fiery nature · The Eyes (ſaith he) doe participate of thet Fire Plato Caith, 
which doth not burn, but by illumination doth cheerfully draw the Dey out of the Dungeon: of the It is fiery. 

Night. Now Fire, according to the Platwufts, is threeſold. Firſt, that which dath both ſhine 
and burn, Secondly', that which ſhine ch hut burneth not. Thirdly, that which burneth but doth 
not ſhine. And this opiaion of Plato Galen ſeemeth to ſollow in his 40 Book De uſu Partium, and in the 
2 — Higpocratis & Platonis· For he calleth the Eye a. bright Organ and the Sun- like part of the 

The Reaſons of the Platoniſts be theſe. Firſt, the Eyes of ſome Creatures doe fhine and glitter in the The PI 
Night, as of Night-Owls;and of Cats. Again ſome in vehement fits of Anger have: their Eyes as it were Reaſons. 
burning and en Moreover, when the Eye is ſhot at one ſide, we ſea kind of fiery glance like Light- 
ning, and the Eye being rubbed in the dark doth yeeld a bright glimpſe under the finger. Ariftotle affirnieth, 
that Antipbon had his own ſhape and Image continually before bis Eyes. And Pliny reports many things 
of Tiberius Cæſar in the 11. Book of his Naturall Hiſtory. Galen al ſo in the 7. Book De Placitis Hip. & 
Platonis,maketh mention how it hapned unto one wany Nights beſorehe utterly loſt his fight, that he per- 
ceived a great quantity of Light to iflue forth of his Eyes. ermore, that the Eyes be fiery may be thus 
demonſtrated becauſe they are very agile, pliable and moveable ; now facility of motion is from heat. They 
wealfo tranſſucid, of a dall figure, and full of Spirits, becauſe they perform their functions in a 
moment. To cheſe we add, chat to the moſt noble Senſum or Organ is due the nobleſt Element, which 

is 


py 0 
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is the Fire. Again, the ſenies are of the ſame nature with the things which are ſubjected to them: but co- 
lours are of a fiery nature, ſor ſo Plato defines colour to be a flame iſſuing from the body coloured. { 

The opinion the Eyes never grow ſtiffe as doe other parts of the Body, whence it ſolloweth that they are of a fiery nz. 
of Arijtotle ture. On the contrary part, Ariſtotle and all the Peripatetickg doe contend that the Eye is watery, but he chat 
char the Bye ꝗeſires more ſatisfaction herein may read thoſe things which the ſame Ariftotle writ againſt the Plaroniſfy in 


is watery, 


bority his Book De Senſu & Senfili, 3 
ä & We will 1 rather to this latter opinion, and the ſame doth Divine Hippocaates affirm in his Bock 
Democritus bis De Loc. in Homine, The ſight is nouriſhed by the bumidity of the Brain. Of the ſame mind alſo was Democritae,as Ar;. 
Reaſons. ſtotle reports in his Book of Senſe. Laſtly, ny and the whole compoſition of the Eyes doth conyince 


this. For glichumor part of the Eye which fi 


of all cauſeth Viſion is all Icy, which part voy, drown- 
e humor, hath in the forepart a Watery humor ſo diſpoſed for * the Ey be hurt 
Carvertarius or wounded, whatſoever doth flow from it is water. | menten 
on Some have laboured to reconcile Plato with Ariftotle after this manner. There be two things to 
Arigetleand be conſidered in the Eyes which concur to this Act of Viſion. Firſt, a moſt clear Viſive ſpith 
Plats is re- flowing from the Brain through the Optick Nerves : and ſecondly, the cryſtalline humor. "Now 
proved, cording to this diſtinction they ſay, that in regard of the Spirits and the internal Lights as alſo of the t 
lightened object, the Eye is fierie, but in regard of the cryſtalline it is waterie. But inction ſeems 
eh not to be altogether tolerable , for ſo every Organ ſhould be fiery, becauſe the Organs of all 
have their ani Spirits of the ſame nature, tenuitie and brightneſs. For there are not divers 
of the Animal! Spirits, that ſome ſhould be appointed to the fight, others to Hearing: I therefore hold 
it better to affirm ſimply according to Ariſtotle, and indeed the truth it ſelf, that the Organ of Sight is 
wa * TIER. 2 
The Reaſons Conteriing thoſe Reaſons which are produced in defence of the Platonifts , they be of ſmall mo- 
of rhe — % ment; for the Eyes doe ſhine indeed, and oftentimes a- bright ſplendour doth proceed from them, 
Why the Eye but not by reaſon of the Fire, but becauſe of the tralucency, © plainneſs and ſmoothneſs of the C 
doth ſhine, ſtalline and the Coats; for whatſoever A Horn. Age 
it hapneth becauſe the externall Light received of the cryſtalline doth not preſently vaniſh. They are 
moveable,and for this cauſe called by the Poet Faciles, yet this is not from the Fire, but from an aboundant 
and ſlippery humidiey,from the Spirits and the fix ſtrong Muſcles, by which it is an eaſie matter fot a ſmall 
Why they Irs Werben are glad gn all f their action, fo perform their function * 
4 art ituall by reaſon of t on, for t rm ion in an 
mir nul. and becauſe they — — and immateriall ſpecies _— produced and brought through 
Why not ſtiffe. the air, and continually offering themſelves to the _ or Apple. They are not ſtiffe, yet this is not be. 
cauſ they are fiery,but as 4riſtotle teacheth in his Prob . 5 they are invironed with aboundance of 
fat, which fat though it have for his efficient cauſe a deſect or weakneſt of heat, | 


ed in the 


notwithſtanding by a 
kind of reflection it doth 1 the heat, and by his ſlimineſs doth hinder che — the air A 
lc 


beateth upon them. To 


- we join the plenty of animall ſpirits, and the perpetuall motions' of the 
yes. 


QUEST. XXV. | Wherefore the Eyes be diverſly coloured, 


Riſtotle in the ſecond Book De Anime ſaith, al e mne «min ir}, Ever) Organ muſt be devoid 
any quality , leſt all things ſhould ſavour of that ſame quality which is in the Organ: the 
Eyes are the Organs of Sight, they therefore ought not to be coloured, for if they were, all thidgs 
would appear to be of the ſame colour; for all things appear red to thoſe that laboor of an in- 
flamation of the Eye, or have the Bloud collected in them by a blow, or ſtripe, or otherwiſe. In like manner 
thoſe that are troubled with the Jaundiſe, becauſe their Eyes are coloured with yellow Choler, doe { 
things as if they were yellow. J l % 
On the other fide, that the Eyes are coloured, even our own ſenſe doth teach us; for ſome Men 
72 — ſome Mens Eyes Black, ſome Mens Sky- coloured, and others Greeniſh, and ſo in 
creſt, | 

A — F Wee anſwer according to Ariſtotle, that the name of Colour is ſometimes uſed more largely; 
Cllours, ſometimes more ſtrictiy. In the large fignification , all things which are to be ſeen are ſaid to be co- 
loured: So tranſlucent things 83 cannot limit or determine the fight) yet are they coloured. 

—— his Book of Colours cals the air white, and the Fire red. But there is another acception of 
— ours more ſtrict, whereby it is defined thus: A Colour is the extremity of a ternũnated pellucide 

5. 3 

Howthe Exe. Jn che firſt fignification the whole Eye! is coloured, all his parts are coloured, becauſe they are aſpe- 
may be fad Qable and may be ſeen : But in the latter fignification only the conjundiv and 5 | 822 are truely 
coloured: For the Aduata is white, the Grapy is diverſly coloured, Black, Blew, and Graſi- green, to re- 
collect the ſpirits that were beſore diſſipated or eg that it might break the ſplendor of the extern 
all Light, and that the Cryſtalline humor might as it were refreſhed with that Colour as with a 
Looking-Glaſs, But the principall part of Viſion which receiveth the ſpecies of viſible things and is 
changed by the Colours, is not at all coloured, but bright and lucid only. Now light and peaſpicuity 
are natures common to all viſible ſpecies, which help the reception of theſe ſpecies. Ariſtotle hath obſer- 
ved in Lib. 3. cap. 1. De Gener. Anim. which Pliny teth in Lib. 2. cap, 37, of his Naturall Hiſto- 
ry, that only the Eyes of a Man are of manifoldand divers colours: in other Creatures the 3 
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erh, Caf or — he Grecians call Nene, from a Ni ight-Owl, which is called yaa; bolt 
ſhine with a greeniſh whiteneſs. Some doe confound yaeodr g 0970, and yet are to be diſtinguiſh- 

= though either colour do ſomewhat tend to Green, yet this yazux#s or Wall-coloured doth approach 
neerer to white, and xte or Tawny unto Red. Ariftotle in his Phy nom) of the Eyes, affirmeth this 
Wall-colour in the E 2 to be a ſigu % a fearful). t chis Tawny, r. ot a bold and ſtout courage; 
therefore the Eyes of Lyons — Eagles are properly ſaid to be ze! or Tawny, but the Eyes of old 
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QUEST. XXVI. fe Muſcle of the Der, nd their mation. 


Ecing the Eyes = belng « as . N iet and Day watching for / our 2d, Ie waar 
TM neceſſicic readily to be moyed every Way, might 
de converted {hi 2 we would ; and to this motion a Nerve of the 5 Conju- 


a gation, and fix Muſcles doe ſerve. The firſt whereof lifts up: you i: Jad oy rele > 

A 15 The third doch draw forward « The fourth back) We | Phew 

av Eye about. By all theſe ming their functions togethie | 
is the Eye efebliſked _ — _ ach (as alles 

miſts following his or y a ſeven c abe 

this Muſcle is only —— in fotefooted Beaſts which look prone toward Ek 

fall out of their Orbes: ATT Muſcle in a Man is never to This cod RAY = 

firmed, the Phyſicians call or a ſet Motion, and it e the one en 

to Nature, when WS of all the 2 phone. intended e ve that che Malle 
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t $ name. 
There are therefore ſix Muſcles of 190 E bot ſevenzand rob ay 
motions,two doe obliq ogy Hes theEye t.And thus may 
ied, for in his terith Book He Uſu Partiumyhe faith, that nay cn die 
_— De 1 dis, he — that there be fix. 
2 all oftheſe Muſcles, Anatomiſts are not all of one 
3 2 ſp m the hard Menin within the Skull, but we Al 
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2 e de e 
th my Author, both by ex ce 
they neither ought or can have their They not of an exo 
doth compaſs the Optick Nerve, and th the Muſcles in their motions would compreſythis Nerye and 
ſo offer violence to the Sight : They could not becauſe hey ERIN adhered 1 frm % or 
Foundation. N * 
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The firſt PY will now proceed to diſcnſs.a very hard Probleme conceiniriy themickino'the hen te 
Nene Enodation of which Knots (Reon ought I know) hath not as e any Mun. 
are moved te- And it is this : Whereſore the E they have ſeverall 
gether with N24 ſelves, are yet not moved with divers motions, but are 
the ſame mo- with one and the ſame motion. Neither can it he that th 
tion. left ſtand ſtill ; neither can the right be lift up, and the left ent 
be found in any other part of the Body. For I have free libertie at he then: nies: 8 . — 
Hand upward,and my left ern le propounds this queſtion in his Problemes, which thus ke en- 
The Solution devoureth to an Fn hough ( ſaich he) ws Eyes bedouble, is but one beginning of their motion, 
of Ariſtotle. and the fame ariginall to wit, in the Coition or meeting of the Optick, Nerves. Hetherdforerefers che cauſe 
- unto that Coition 
Avicen the Prince of the Arabians ſeemeth to be of the ſame winde, and Galen * his Bookes of 
the Uſe of Parts, where he thinketh the Opticks do therefore meet in one, that one object ſhould not — — 
double. Theſe e haye ſome ſhew of probabilitie, but they doe not give us full nN : fo Foe 
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the meeting of the Opticks doth confer nothing to the motion of the Eyes: the Optick Nerve doth 
onely ſee and carrie the viſive Spirits unto the Cryſtalline, neither is it inſerted into the Muſcles of 

Eye. | | x oY 
2 oaly the ſecand Conjygation which moves the Eyes; in that oppilation or ſtopping, of the,Optick Arif tes 
Nerve; and in che Diſeaſe which the Arabians call Gutta Serena the ation of Sight doth wholly periſh, and _ difal- 
yet che motion ofthe Eyes is not 4 whit hindred; the meeting therefore of the Optick Nerves doth nothing — ang 
further the motion of the Eyes. Some trave obſerved that in many Men who all their life long never com- 
plained of their Sight, the Onich N erves were ſo framed, that they were, continually ſeparated, and did 
never meet together. It ĩs therefore very fond and abſurd to think that both the Eyes are moved with the 
{ame motion; ſe there is one only beginning of motion in the meeting of the Optichs ; ſeeing neither 
chat coition nor yet the Opticky themſelves doe any whit further the motion, but onely the Senſe of 
the Eyes. 1227 

We doe 8 a double cauſe of this motion, the Finall and Inſtrumentall. The Finall cauſe is The true wc. 

ion ofthe Senſe. And this is the perfection of the Senſe, that the Object appear even ſuch as it is; lution of the 

but if rhe Eyes were moved with divers motĩons, that one might be carried downward, the other upward, queſtion. 
ſurely 2 yer though in it own nature one and the ſame, yet would continually appear double, and 
ſo the m ble Senſe would be decelved, and the action of Sight would be imperfect. It this ſtem harſh to 
be belee ved you may thus maketriall of it. If you either liſt up che one Eye, or depreſs it with your finger , 

on ſhall ſee all Objects double, and diſcerrie one to bee higher, and the other lower, 

cauſe the one Eye is moved upward, the other downward; But if. you ſhut either of them, 
this double ion of the Obje& will vaniſh, although you preſſe that Eye with your Finger: 
Alſo it you mο your Eye to the right Hand or to the leſt, the Obje& will not appear double, becauſe the 
Apples of the Eyes remain both in one Line. | | | 

Buc wherefore upon the divers motion of the Eyes the Objekts are doubled, is a thing worthy Queſtion, 
to'be underſtood; Galen in' the- 13. Chapter of his 10. Bock De Uſu Partium writeth , that 'the Di- Solution. 
uneters of viſible Cones or turbinated forms muſt be placed in one and the fame plain, leſt that 
which is bat one ſhould appear double. For then becauſe the beam of the one Eye doth not equal- 
ly reach the Object, as neither doth the beam of the other, that which the Senſe perceiveth twice, 
it perceiveth as if it were {double or two ſeverall things; which a hapneth in the Senſe ot 
Touching , for if one bee ſo folded with the 'other, that it be Jaid above it, and there- 
with a Man touch a ſtone, the Touch {will judge that to be double which is but one. In the Palſie or 
the Conyullion of the Muſcles of the Eye it happeneth that the objects preſent themſelves in a double form, 
becauſe che depart from the ſame Superficies : So alſo the Oytick being either looſened or con- 
velled, the Papill or Apple doth not retain his equality, whence it cometh paſs that all things 
appear double, and ſo ſometimes a drunken man will think all things that be ſeeth double. In like man- 
ner, ſome that are but Strabones,that is,Squint doe ſee things double. becauſe one of the 4 mot is ci= 
ther raiſed up or depreſſed. But it the Eyes be in the ſame plain, though they be two, yet the viſible thing is 
preſented ſimple betore them, becauſe the ſame Species, and the ſame magnitude at the ſame time is received 
_ the Eyes and are together offered to the common Senſe, which doth nor diſcern any thing but that 

preſent. pf 


is | | 
Wee conclude therefore, that firſt in of the Fivall cauſe (which as wee have often re · The toactufi- 
peated out of Ariſtotle, is. the firſt and cauſe in the workes of Nature) it is that the two on. 
x be and at once moved. I ſay, this is becauſe it doth much tend to the perſection 
of the Senſe. And Nature doth continually: fit her Inſtruments as they may beſt farther the Fi- 
nall cauſe, which: whether you call the uſe. or the neceſſity it is no great matter. And therefore 
ſhee hath ſo diſpoſed the Nerves of the ſecond Conjugation which doe carry the command of 
motion, and the Animall Spirit into the Muſcles (which are therefore tearmed Porters and 
Cadzers) that in cheir beginning _ are continuall, making as it were one Chord, whence it is 
that the right cannot be moved but the other will follow his motion. And this is a new and moſt ,; 

ant obſervation. | | . 1. cond 

other Queſtion: wee diſcover. out of Caſius, to wit, wherefore the Diſeaſe of one Eye &. dice 

doth more vex us then if both were difeaſed > To wir, becauſe when the one Eye is found and ac- the one Eye 
cording to Nature, and therefore is diverſly moved, the ſore Eye is alſo moved therewith. Hence only doth - 
it is that the mutuall and equall motion doth exaſperate the pained Eye; for when a Member is more offend 
affected it would have reſt. But if both the Eyes be affected together, the pain becomes more to- go. 
lerable, for they both reſt together, and from that reſt they ſooner attain unto their former natu- 
rall diſpoſition, | 3 
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QUEST. xxvIII. Of the humowrs of the Eyes, whether they be animated parts. 


nne (ART HE humours of the Eye are three, the Cryſtalline, the Watery,thd the Glaſlie. Of thele the 
hrs over 8 Cryſtalline is the pal) Organ of Sight, as Galen teacheth in his ſecond Book of his Me. 

Organ of - | 09 thod, in his eight Book De Inſtr. Odaratus, the eight and tenth De Tu Partizon , and the ficit 
Sight, * Symp. Cauſis. And theſe arguments amongſt the reſt doe evince it: I at this humour is the mol 
clear and ſhining of all che reſt: That it is ſeated in the middle of the Eye : That it alone receiyerh the be- 
cies and Images of _ : Thar it only is altered by colours : And chat in it is the concourſe and meeting 
both ofExtwrnall aud Internall Light. And therefore when the of both the Lights upon the Cry- 
ſtalline is hindred by Suffuſions and Obſtruction of the Opticks,the action of ſeeing doth quite periſh, as if 

a Candle ſhould be extinguiſhed or put out. Ry 5 * 
Now concerning the Cryſtalline humour, there may three queſtions bedemanded. Firſt. whether it bea 
Part. Secondly, whether it be a Similar or Organicall Part. Laſtly, whether it perform the action of Sein 

by his Temperature or by his Confirmation. i e 

That thecry- That it is an animated and living Part of the Body may be confirmed by authority and alſo hy rea- 
ſtalline is a ſons, For authority we have Galen in the ſixth Chapter of his firſt Book of his Method, and alſo ia the 
— firſt Book De Hmpt. Cauſts, accounting the C ine among the Parts. Reaſon alſo perſwadeth us no lek, 


tor it doth primarily and principall the action of Sceing, and actions are not but of 
We Parts onely. . 4 it Ea rn the Womb together with the o- 
ther Parts. It hath moreover his proper micription. And laſtly, it is a . 
vw „ and joined in the Society of a common life, edalſo and made for the uſe and o of che 

whole. | ; p; Q 
Whether it be But whether it be a Similar or Ocganicall Part, it is greatly controverted. Some doe contend 
a Similar part. that itjs not a Similar Part, becauſe, ſay they, it is neither Bone, not Griſtle, nor Ligament, not Mem- 
Rs nor yet any of thoſeten which Galen deſcribeth in his Book De Jneguali intemp. De Elemetic & 
e Temp. | 199 | 571 
Contrariwiſe, it is promi to bee a Similar Part in the fixth Chapter of che firſt Book of his 444 

thod, for thoſe, faith he, are called Similar Parts which may be divided into Parts like thy, 
the Cryſtalline and the Glaſſie bumours in the Eye, And in another place he ſaith, That in every perk 
Organ that is a Similar Part which is the begingi moons of che Action; as in —— 
line, But that it is an Organicall Part the ſituation in the middle of the other hamours , his & 
gure, like a Lentile or Fitch , and the magniqude of it doe demonärate which three are of che Edengeot 


an Organ. | CZ Þt 5 
To this I anſwer, that a Similar and icall Part are not oppoſed one to another : It is no mat. 
ter thereſore whether you call this a Similar or Organicall Part: For it is Similar, both 
by reaſon of his Subſtance and I becauſe it is wholly watery, pellutide or bright, and like it 
{cit in all Parts, It is alſo O aicalby reaſon of the figure, whereupon Gates in his art Book De Su 
Caufis,determines that ſome of the affects of the Cryſtalli Similar,as his wy diſtemper which 
the diſeaſe called Glayceoma,and the moiſt which takes thatafeſt which they call Nu«)caivie,Other affefts 
arc Organicall,as when it is moved from the naturall an — downward, to thefides, inward 
and outward. Add hereto the greatneſk, Iittleneſſe, and the ſolution of continuity. And whereas Galen 
doth make mention only of ten Similar Furte, he meaneth only Common parts, which. are found almoſt 
through the whole Body: forthe Marrow of the Brain, and ofthe Back and the humours ofthe Eye ate 
parts, and ytt may not be referred to any of thoſe Ten. RC 
Whether the Bur itis a point of deeper 1 — igent inquiſition to know whether the 
cryſtalline per- Cryſtalline perform this act of Sen ſation as it is a Similar part, or as it is Organicall,that is, whether by 
form = fun- vertue of his Temper, or by the means of his F yet Galen in the fixth Chapter ot his firſt Book of 
— A thod,ſeemerh to refer it to the Temper; for, ſaich he, the Cryſtalline is the principall organ of fight, becaul 
* or by bis proper ĩt is altered by Colours, and this alteratiĩon ãs from the purity and brigitneſſe of it; now the purity and 
temper. brightneſſe comes fromthe temperament. Indeed the ade, unitie. Lentile - like figure ot it, and bis f- 
tuation in the midft of the humours are not without ute 'butthey afford the ſame help unto Vion that 
the other humors and the Membranes doe, that is, they make it moreperfe&.jc is therefore manifeſt enough 
by this that hath been ſaid,that the Cryſtalline humour is a Part. FF | en 
Whe:Herthe But the queſtion is more ambiguous concerning the glafſicand watery hamor. All the Ancients thought 
8 that the Glaſſie was thenouriſhmenr of the Cryſtall ine, and the Watery the Excrement ofit · Galen inthe 10 
rer. Book DeUſuPartium, writeth, that the Glaſſie humour turnfth into the Aliment of the Cryſtalline; for, 
ſaith lie, it could not be that the Cryſtalline humour which is white,cleer, and ſplendent ſhould be nouriſh- 
ed by pure and meer bloud, becauſe it doth much differ therefrom in qualities;it therefore required an Ali- 
ment more familiar and neerer to it own nature, and thls proximity and familiaricy is in the Glaſſie hu- 
mour which is compoſed by Nature fit to make the [Aliment of the Cryſtalline. For this Glaſlie hu- 
mour by how much ĩt is thicker then bloud,and more white, by ſo much doth the Cryſtalline exceed it in 
humidity and whiteneſſe. . \ ; 
Thar it is a But if the Cryſtalline be nouriſhed with the Glaſſie humour, then cannot the Glaſſie bean Animatcd 
rue pat» part, becauſe no Part doth nouriſh another. Vet Galen in the fixth Chapter of the firſt Book ofhis Method 
nameth the Glaſſie humour in the Catalogue of the Similar Parts, and in his 1. Chap. of bis 10. Book De 
ju Partium, he thinks that it is nouriſhed by Newidvor or Tranſumption by the Coat which compaſſeth it 
about. H then ict be nouriſhed, it is a Part. We 
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hath a properycircumſcriptisn;itis gener ated in che womb pureſt patt of the! Seed; it is augmented 
as the other Parts ofthe CR, e Bloud, it receivethveins from che ape; 3 Crown, its co- - 
vered with a el 8 once ſpent it will never be recovered-:.. 

tne 


1 Ale is 15d with 1 —— oh ſpeak; improperly : Indeed i it ; How the glaſ- 
8 Cryſtalline changing * e ſhonſd be infected With a lie humour 
ee wh V with Veitmg for it behoved that the Cryſtallin «ſhould 5 

pf the Glaſſie humour: doth not transform it 2 — into the Cryſtalline, nor ãsaſſimĩilated unto i 


be deroid of all Colours; yet the — yo 
ith Galen in the Book — 5 ve humduris affected td the Cryſfalllne, as the Stomach 


the cryſtalline. 


yer; Hut the prepare and mĩniſter meat 2 TINBOIN mene and ſo doth 
dl Glaſſie — to the C 
Auicen thinks ID humour i is an excrement ofthe Cryſtalline, and before — io be a | vices 


Part, Add moreovyer, that it'ts e blond, and hath no proper cireumſeriptiad But we tall it a Part, be- Pinion. 
cauſe it con keepeth the ſame proprieties of ritibecauſc ig-performerh ſome 
uſe unto the Cryſtalline, and is us iĩt were. defenct unto it,and like a: to carry the unto 
the Cryſtalline: Wherefore Ariſſitle cals it the Porter or Caiger of INE humor alſo i it ſnould flow ,,;.,, 
out cannot he recovered, Effluxion doth Sight. But all theſe properties doe refured. 
not agree with an Excrement. Moreover, it is hereby demonſtrated that it is not an Excrement of the 
Ceytlalline, becauſe the Coat mee coms 7 1 theſe two 
. tt 14 4 ' s # 

Ifthey object and and Fay chat ic Bob up anddown Bite Bloud, and doch not W the whole, 7 
anſwer,that it — it is out of the Eye, but not at all within the Eye, neither doth it Eren his 
T 650 en hlubur tr. 
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he tay bm more nate, were abe four! "ekipgy f to be inquired 
all et wat he wer hie ene Thigdly;how they wert or aje conjoin 
be. ollow... —— | meth 


nhing there be divers opinions. Abicentuinles they ariſe out of a Divers opini- 
£ Brain: *.— 'f 0 After Brain. ons of the 
par ol Cf — | Ly pled rd the Spinall 9riginall of 
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| bra) Y A | : «thy ; | A. 
They could ut A le fo: i crit! 1 beat there were the Mamillarie pro- The true opi- 
ceſſes: 15 — — the Brain, becauſe this place 2 agony hepurging thereof: nion. 
Nor yet from the Aſter- Brain, becauſe the Si hit requireth a very oft Nerve, but er-Brain is very 
hard and not white. The Ofti : erefore ariſe from che lower aud krinder part of the Brain, out of 
each — NY being qblaquely ſtretched out and ſeparated, , doe. N in one. Wh in che midſt of 


ch meet, and ſecondly , Ot the meet- 
Concerning tj their 2 queſtions are 10 be reſolved,co withow ey N _ ; f i - f _ 
- ng g bath nor been owl of late dayes' 7 For alma ull the anten Thy - 3 5. 


Gy Sink e I 5 <0 


ely touch — 8. But The manner 
Toy ik hy hs A 
at g of 5 Ke pled and cbnfuſed in e on. 
Forif they were only guous tou on en Fupilla or Ap- 
—— one Eyew Ae on ks The Optichs therefore do meet 


of t or — that 2 one cannot by any Art be ſevered thom 
— the Quick 


ich 400 meet. Firſt, it Re aſon 1. 


Was Wk r tonjunction or embracing ont of 
mother they hn — 5 ſr el dag of their — For being of all 
the Nerves d * 5 be gc ef, chey would have been looſe and flaccid, nor catry- 
«din a rig or Apple, uneſs they had been united in the middle of their paſſage. So Na- 
2 loving which are motefoft and weak as it were with knots in che mid; as 


ppear — = — of the Abdomen or Paunch. 
. it age at that they ſhould 1 meet that they * keep the ſame plain and Superfie es Reaſun 2. 


in 


* 
, 1 
7 — 
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in the e Apple: For unleſs they had thus met they would have. e departed from oneand the ſame 
the Eyes being deceived wou hae judged a ſample Object to be double: For it behovedi(as: 
red even now out of Galen in the 13:Chap.ofhis 10.Book De qu Partium)that the Axes ot tha Vive 


= plats: bo decla · 
Vifive Cones 


ſhould be placed. in one and the fame plain, leſt the Objeltwiielg: IO OAT ne? appeare 
IY KIT 


double. 


Reaſon. 3. Galen in the 14. Chap. ofhis 10. Book De U/i Partium,acknowledgeth a third cauſe ofchivtheir | 


to wit, that the Forms and Images of viſible things may be united: Fort though the 
through — — 
of his Problemes and — third 


be 


et t ingle and 8g double. And this was Ari his firſt Box 
e Over 


Becauſe ({: 00 aich he) they: have one beginning of motion, to wit, the meeting ort tic Nerves find e 
a 


is of the ſame opinion. 


But — ether approve of this cauſe of their coition zi For Veſeliu writeth,that he obſeryedin 
a yong, Man, that theſe tick Nerves did no where meet, and yet he never in the whole courſe of his 
complained of To avacion or.infirmitie of Sight. Ariſtotle writeth in his a. Book De Anime, and in 


the 4. of his Metaphyff 


c, that the denſe is never deceived about his proper Object. What need is there then 


of this conjunction? Again,if we obtained this by the coition ofiheſe Nerves, that the — and 2 


— Eye are united into one,then why ot thoſe many things bare ſeen together 
one? 
In like manner, though there be two Ears tub end Noſetheill, yet the 


fold to the Senſe. It is net therefore from this coition of the Opticks that os TOR 
becauſe the Apples of the Eyes are in the ſame plain, and are turned toward 


moment, 


Reaſon 4. Fourthly,ſome would have the Opticks to meet, to the end they-mighs more fel y- proceed out of the per 


foration in the Skull, and ſo might be carryed directly to the Eyes. 


Mcaſon. ö. Laſtly, Galen in the 14 Chap. of his ro. Book De Vu Partiumgconceiveth that they meet, that ſo the Vi. 
ere ſive Spirit might paſs — the one Eye into the other in a moment for the perfection of the Sight, fo the 
one Eye Leap ſhut,we doe ſee more accurately with the other. And theſe are Halt thi cauſts of this coition 


or meeting 0 Optick, Nerves. 
The inſertion Pet ug now, Eons on and declare the manner of their inſertion. 
of ihe Optick Of a double ſubſtance: An internall which is eh and an ex 


Ner ves. The inner Marrow when it attaineth to the Cr ne humour Is faced d {a "ak 


Spirits through the whole Eye. Out of this ion ariſeth à Coat which they call 12 
the Net- like Coat, which (as Galen teachethin the ſecond Chapter of his centh Book 
doth neither in colour nor ſubſtance deſerve the name of a Coat, but if you; caff it into 


Parting , 
ater, you 


ſhall ſer it reſemble the ſoft, white, and Marrowy ſubſtance of the Brain. Bur the outward part 


Optick: Nerve doth conlit of two Coats, the one is p from the, thin 
— the one . t into the Grapy Coat, the other in o the horn Men 
by che continuitie of is Optick;Nerve the i Animall @icit is cared even in a me 
WE des 
Of che cavity Concerning the la N which is of the inner cavity of the Optic 75 
of he Oprtick Book De Uſu abs 2a hr par ifeſt] Belles, end dreRoee Herb) ey, edt 
IVC, - Cauſe they are perforated or holed 2 Bur we doe not admit this 15 8 55 
would have them to be the moſt ſoft of all the Nerves and more ee 
port æ more copious and l ſourſe of fAnimall S Spirits. 


_— 


11 
* * 1 10 X : * 7 * 
* : : in 8 0 


Their 28 = 
which lay | 
Light is the > —— bo or Near, 


object of fight, | i Hann | other 


are true, and firſt of all that Bropeldon not ck Ge 2 

or is ſeen by the Light, or is — — like maya if they take { 2 

the Eyes (as it is neceſſary that muſt grant, for elſe we 

then would alſo owns Ar it ſelf be e neither i is nor may 

ture like unto it. 
＋ things 1 05 ain, all things are not ſeen b — or there are fome things 
= _ darkneſs, but in too n endid ight they 
te ck, c iſhes, old rotten Wood, yea Iſay hay he Sram — 

by the 


— 8 or ſer becauſe they are obſcu Light of the Sun, and ſo: 


the Evening 2 wit, when the Light goeth away, 
r 


Eh 
the 
5 | a7 


reſtored to ou t again, as in the Morning Twylight they a: oe dra 
themſelves by little and little from us. Therefore every ings which heh. is or ſeen. by 


the Light. 
Rralan and Ariſtetles Doctrine doe contradiſt * opinion; 10 For we ace tangheby both 


theſe, that 


. 
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the Eye ſhould be free from his own Object, that ſo it may receive it more ſincerely: But the Eye both in Light is not 
regard of his whole frame and compolition, and eſpecially in reſpect ob the Cryſtalline hhmour where the be object of 
rope 7 — Object is properly made, is eſpecially light and cleer : Light therefore cannot be the Ob- A 
jekt of the Sight. By 

Moreover, to ſee, is not only to know athing with the Eyes (for this is too large a ſignification, and a- Rs 
greeth to many things beſide the proper Object) but we doe properly ſee that in which (when it is percei- 
ved with the Eye) the Sight is determined, and ſtayeth it ſelt. But the Sight is not terminated in the light, 
though the Eyes doe perceive.it,but reachcth alwayes beyond ic, Seeing therefore the Light cannot be trul y 
ſcen, it cannot be the true Object of Sight. | 

Furthermore, an incorporeal Objett cannot alter a corporeal Organ: except it proceed from a Body, that The al-etation 
is be a quality thereof, and then that alteration is attributed to the Body by the means of the quality;but of the Organ 
that Viſion be made, it is neceſſary that the Organ be altered by the Object the Light therefore becauſe it is is requiſite to 
abare quality (though they deny this his not to be thought che Object of Sight, burſame other corporeall Viſion. 
body wherein there is a viſible qualitie. | | | 

Laſtly,the Vegan ought to be potentially that which the Object is actually: But the Light is actually The Organ 
incorporeall, and no corporeall Body is potentially incorporeall, unleſs by the means of ſome active qua- oughe 0 be 
lies, but no ſuch active power proceedeth from the Light but illuminative and inlightning, which they pmentially 
think bach the nature of an Obje&. But they ſtill object that all viſible things muſt be reduced unto ſome We 
primarie Genu, which may be called an Object. Seeing therefore Light is the firſt of all becauſe by the help 
thereof other things are ſeen, hut Light needeth no other help) therefore worthily all other viſible things 

ge be are ot ight as unto cheir primaric and chief Genus, and fo it remaineth that Light is the 
pro of Sight. 38 

But beſides that, it is denyed that all viſible things are ſcen by the help of Sight, as we ſaid before, yet Whether all 
though we ſhould grant\fſo,much, it would not follow that all Objects are to be referred unto the Light, 99J*&5 be re- 
u to their firſt and chief Genus. For viſible things are not therefore ſeen, becauſe they are illuſtrated and 4 > 
made bright by the Light, but becauſe they have another affection which can alter the Viſive Faculty. We ho as rall, 

t therefore that Light doth neceſſarily concur unto Viſion but we deny that it is the immediate cau;c 
f. Moreover, it is true that thoſe t which move the e Faculty ought to be reduced to ſome After whar 
one principall Genus which ĩs called an Object. Let all yifible things both proper and improper, iith all manner viſible 
which doe any wayes fall under the Sight, cannot be referred unto any one Genus, and therefore not unto things be ſeen. 


: 
— 1 . „ th. au *r 


„ QUEST. XXXI. q the ne of Light; and what it 5. 


E dn deere that the 
l 


— 


cannot move the Sight, becauſe an incorporeall thing can. Tbeir reaſons 
;/ unleſs it bee diſpoſed and fitted by certain Auris or means I ditt prove 
unto alteration, but Light hath no active power beſide Illumination. Againſt this Body. ads 
--- -fome oppoſe and prove that Light is a . Firſt, therefore they retort our That Light 
om A upon cannot alter the Viſive faculty ; ſo they in- doch alte t the 
er on the contrary, that t is chereſbte a Body becauſe it doth alter the Eye; and that ĩt doth alter the Eye. 


k their Spirits, and o cauſeth ſome pain and grief in them, which things cannot be done wich- 
'alteration, which is proper unto Bodies; they therefore by good right conclude that the Light is a 


ei be continually 33 unto alteration, yet that altera - 4aſwer, 
5 1 y,and ſo qualifled; as for example, the 
Fire doth heat, not as it is fire;bur as it is hot; and as the heat it ſelf doth proceed from the Fire, and doth 
alter cold things which are a good way diſtant from ĩt, that js, make them hot; ſo alſo the Light iſſuing 
out of a lucid and clear Body, doth trouble the Eyes, and produce other affects above named. Lit 1 


beat of that Five is not a Body; but a quality of the Body; ſo alſo it is not neceſſary that this Light 
Body. We therefore that a ion indeed cannot be made without IS this alteration is not 
to be aſcribed to the Bodies, but tothe qualities of the Bodies. In that therefore the Light doth alter the 
I dy, but becauſe'itis a qua — 5 Et» | 
| g for them which would have the Light to be the Object of Sight; for the ion igde 
— . ̃ — — all $Bef- dex Orem orig 
xr qualitie of Sight. becauſe theſe « of fight. 
tron onions 
But theſe Neaſons, there be almoſt iimumerable others which do convince ſufficiently that Light i rea- 
dot a body, and they are eſpecially drawn from rect of Bodies which doe continually and. _— 
larily agree into them. For firſt of all; every Body Is moved in & certain time and ſucceſſively, becauſe 
ofthe refiſtance, er Body 3 for one Body cannot be moved unle(y i drive and force another which But the. Light 
did beſore exiſt in the place to which it is moved; for becauſe Nature 0 ye all things abhor vatultle is not ſo mo- 
diemptineſz it fuſt 'yeeds be that in every place there nuaſt be a Body. But the Light not in any diſtance red, 
ol time nor ſucoeſſiuely, but in a very moment doth repleniſh the whole Hemiſphere and Horizon by a ſo. 
din; and doth goe through che wholeſpace from the Eaſt unto the Weſt without any progrefſi- 
oa af time, whence ic dorfiecefiarily follow that it is no Body. pf 
9 u. 1.0 01 8 „18457 * 41 18 X * 3 a Secondly 
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Secondly , every Body hath his proper circumicription and treble dimenſion; but this Cr. 
2 — ther dimentions 3 at all competent to Light, unleſſe yon will atai: 
bute them to the Light in regard of the Body wherein it is, but then it doth agree thereto only by acci- 
dent. 
To this we will adde, that there is no body in Nature which is not diviſible into infinite Parts; but who 
could ever divide the Light ? 
Moreover, if it were a Body,ſome motion which Bodies have would agree unto it; forall Bodies are ei 
ther moved upward,or downwardgor circularly ; but no ſuch motion can be aſcribed to the Light. It fol- 
lowes therefore that it is no Body. a 
Again, if it were a Body, it ſhould be either corruptible or incorruptible; but corruptible it cannot be, 
for then ſomething ſhould be generated of his corruption, becauſe the corruption of one — 1 the | 
ration of anotherz but nothing is generated of the corruption ofthe Light, for if there were — 
pear, ſeeing the Light is ſo vaſt and immenſe. Nelther yet is it incorruptiblc , for we ſee that when 
a Candle is put forth, the Light is extinguiſhed. But if we ſhould grant it tobe a Body, how would our 
\Adverſaries — * whi —— — 7 rarer es ? Should — there . 8 of 
-netration of Bodies? For the Light penetrate all the parts ot the picuous _ k both of 
— impoſſi - the Light, and ot the is preſerved whole and entire, Tein therefore that ing is more ltopolible 
ble, then this An of Diameters, as the Mathematitians avouch, it is : altogether impoſſible that Lighr 
ſhould be a Body. | 
What Light Now that weknow what this Light is not, it followeth that we make enquirie what it is, which that we 
is. may obtain, we will make a reduction into the higheſt Genera or kinds, which are two. For whatſoeyer 
doth exiſt in the whole Univerſe, is cither a Subſtance or an accident. INS E 
Every thing is A Subſtance this Light cannot be, for it doth not ſubſiſt by it ſelſe, but if the lucide or bright bodyſbe 


— — — 


either a Sub- 


removed, the Light is alſo taken away: neither can it be ſeparated from the lucide body. reover, ng 
_ or acer ſubſtance of it {elf is under the — of Senſe,but Light is by it ſelie perceived by the Sight: and this no 
man can deny, becauſe it is neither known by t nor or imelling, nor yet by hearing not · 
withſtanding it is known : It remaineth therefore that the Sight doth judge of it, and yet ĩt r 
fore the Object of ſight, as we have before 20 min SLONTIBDY zun et Aenne 
Seeing therefore the conditions of a ſubſtance do in no ſort agree to Light, it is neceſſarily inferred dat 
wa it is an accident ; which notwithſtanding many uncertain Wits and ignorant do deny, gr them. 
Objection. ſelves upon this Argument, That it it were an Accident, then Light would mingle it ſelf with tinche 
ſame ſubject; but it is not mingled,for there doth ſome diſtinction appear betwixt the Light of the Sunne 
and a Candle when they are both together, | — Rr 
The ſecond Secondly , they produce an example of two Candles which make two ſhadowes out of one 
Argument. dark body; but i the Light of the one ſhould be mingled withtheother; an fo be made as it were one, 
e one ſhadow of one body. | 
Anſwer to the 


(| 
The Light of 
the Sun is not 
joyned with 
the light of a WER 
Candle. ſo ĩt is imp 


which belong to a materiall body, and this is che beaſon vy the Light of the Sun is not mixed wich tbe 


n 5 Nr bus | 611 | | 
afar ths at which they adde of two Candles. doth: require anqthet Solution; for the Light of two Can» 
ſecond, dles is of the ſame kinde, but I utterly deny that they are not at all mingled , if-this word mingled: be 
rightly underſtood for any mixture on confuſion ; fur the Light oſ one Caniile.cannot be "from 
the Light of another hut only by their ves; and for this Ineferre you i $6 your Senſes for the 
all, becauſe we treat ofa ſ matter; for take two Candles and ſhew rhe the Li 
2 thou ſheweſt the ſhadowes, and why? Becauſe thou canſt net difcernethe L 
Why chere be — the — why two 2 wo appear, is, becauſe the pon bo 
two wes ri t ines, though t 3 I ight min gle 4 th ey keep 0 3 
| — owne Lines. When therefore a dark — — | : | 
N forth two ſhadowes, not that the w is formed ofthe L. | att 
on in that part where againſt the Lucide body doth di ſhine, otherwiſe bi mf tho ct 4 
The ſhadow is cannot reach unto the back thereoſ, which therefore caſts an ſhadow... d 
AT, » When the Moon tor want of light ſeemeth tofaintaway aud futket 4 Deligunions; this! hapmictti-decuulethie 
lack light of the Sunne cannot attain uuto her according to his wonted manner, by reaſon of the: tnterpoſiti> 
dark body, i der 5 p 
on of the Earth betwixt them, For that obſeutity which n- 


ispexexived tubs: Mon: de ee p 
Earth ; for ifthe ſhadow ic (elf ſhoukd proceed from the lights then. at Nooneday what —— 


" 


— 


bes 


5 * þ 
N * 
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perfectly illuminated there could be no dom at all, becauſe there is no 

rather on the one part of the obſcure body th en on the other nor why the 
The traight- ſhadow from one part of the dark body rather then from che othet᷑ · But᷑ to the matter 1 Ant | 
ele of the - hy there remain wo ſhadowes; although the Lights do mix tagether, is, the $7 ofthe Lines 
Lines is the whereby the lights ſent froma.Lucide or bright body into a dark, : © that it alwayed/leaveth1ho'Þind> 
cauſe why 4 wg "yg" . ty [the 
there be h Part thereof dark, whence the ſhadow.commeth..; And that this is true, i6:itherby -minileſty becauſe 
ſhadowes. ſhadow is moved according to the motion of the Lucide body, ad alſo aten che motion of the dark body 

which caſteth the ſhadow : So that alwayes there is a ſhadow at the back- part, and that which e | 
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polite by a right Line aga againſt the Lucide body is alwayes enlightned. Vet theſe two ſhadowes will not be * 
ſo obſcure as if there were but one, becauſe either of them is much illuſtrated by ee the other Lu» 
cide body by which it is not produced. And ſo much of the Nature of Light. 


— — 


— 


Qu EST. XXI. of the difference between Lux and Light # ef; end 
Lumen or Illumination. 


Hoſe which doe peremptorily perſiſt in the defence of the intentionall or ii Eſſence of That they gif- 
Light, hold that Lxmen or che Illumination and Decesdoc fie; Species or of that we in kind. 
call Lux or the Light. For, as the Colour and the Species doe differ in kind, by in like manner 
Jothahe Li differ from the Lumen or enlightning, becauſe as Colours by their Spe- 
l ſenftbl wr is ſeen by the Illumination of it as by his Species or forme; 
But we conſent not with them: t we re ſeen by Illumination, then this Illumination would This « opinion 
not fall 7 the ſenſe; for the $þ he of ſenſible thingtare not themſelves perceived, but they are chat *Proved. 
e objecke do move the ſenſe : Seeing then the Lumen is ſeen by it fel, it nit? be that the Light 
2 Aer eder ch attain untothe Senſe, 
objekt, that the Lumen or enlightning is in a Tralucent body, and the Light or Lux in Objection. 
dark bodyand hat but differ in Specie or in kind one from 
"But W 


er that it is not ſo: we grant chat the Lumen is in a ra or bright body, but we Solution. 
2 inet hen that fic mm fr s for it is alſo in a Tralucent body,yet in a ſubje&t more 
t it ſelf is more dark then the Illumination. 


whence it hath the name of a colour: For he cal- 

in cke Bol Dr Senſa & Senſe alſo in the fourth Chapter of his firſt Book of Meteors, 

he calleth the Sunne white. But the matter is clear of it ſelf: For we perceive that our Sight is termina- 
ted in a Flame, in the Sunne, or in the Moone, neither are any other Colours brought unto us through 


them. 

But it may be objected, that Light ſeemeth to be ä and abĩding in the Subject, but the Lumen! is Objection. 
not except in ſome clear bright Body. 

I anſwer, it it true: But yet this doth not Specifical difference; for as the heat being proper Anſwer, } 
unto the Fire doth abide — and the ER which is produced from this doth vaniſh when the 


Fire is removed from it, yet — — not in kind, ſo neither doch Lumen or euli differ from Lax 
—— dfabls. II — b 
2 — ag do not differ in.kind one from another: for ſame, time the Lr + Thar Las and 
ro it nature of Luxor Light : So the Moon hath > ek Lumen do not 
elſe but the very enlightning of the Sunne. Bur doe they not at all differ ? Ifay differ in kind. 
= inthe Plncanoterly boron) i rept For example: The Moon as it doth enligh- 
t: But as it receiveth this — A it is only an Illumination: And hence 
e — — to it will becom light and fend an 
Illumination 7 2 om 7 oa —_— 1 3 | 
Illumination. as Elementary ace is; commio called Linen, by the Ele- 
mY not ſeen becauſe it hath — Wermmrbrng dr #6 it ny tranſmit her — to us: 1 
RES nn vet not for that ic doth-gtnerate into a — 
Colour 
Moreover they differ in the fubjeRi:for this Lumen onilluminscien in his proper ſubje& is Lie, thit is, 
a Licht: but W 8877 without it, it is a meer illumination, that is, Light is properly called that which is a 
SED » as in the Sunne and in other Starres 2 hes which is | 


from the ee eee Light 
hat Lumen fl umination only | 


L 
' 


_ 
— . 
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QUEST. xx Tc vide het Si; EF 2 5 


AN 11 Aubor whichever wricofthsSi have determined {with one that Colonris Cen gn 
AN herein. following che ſteps of heile who bath bern their Leader 
e roy eee, 


in it that ia vi- Ariſtotie 
5 aria jy 5 59 1 which makes ebe. 


- the 


pg | 


un en: Gs {a 1 2 eds 
to ſo : 
2 vi No Gao to l to 4 rint his _ 
ee — 4 ce W 

3 mot ble to move that which is afiwolly T 2 the natwre thereof, If cherefore the : 
. proper = 2 9 or 8 it muſt alſo be ac- 

tz For neither — —— . nor nor any other 
— — part it be anſwerable anto Colour, nd chen che effect 


i nevertheleſſe due unto the —— A 


— 
* 


— 
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r Aae hereto, 7 che p roper Object ol Sight muſt de ot that nature, that im it the t 

fon 8 — determined, and may — _ — the Viſive faculty, and wherein ( if need . 

it. rate inſpe&ion) i it may ſtay it ſelfe. But no ſuch thing can be found in the whole Frame of Nature befides 
Colours. 

Again, by the Object of Sight all mixt bodies doe become viſible: But this is accom ecke, neither by 
Illumination, nor Light, nor by any other thing, but only by Colours, and therefore they are the | 
Object ot Sight. It is true indeed, that things are made viſible in the Light, yet not by the A. eee 
Light is no ſufficient cauſe of Vifion,becauſe i it is not able nor apt to move the Tralucent body, but onely 
the forme of the Perſpicuum, forjwhen we ſay that Colour is able to move the Perſpicuum, we da not under. 

| Rand that it is the Act of it, but that it affects and moves it by a viſive Fpecies,and this is peculiar to Oplours 
alone. 

3. Reaſon, Laſtly, all things which be viſible doe fall under the Sight of the Eyes by the Accidents which are in 
them, after th the Give manner whereby we attain to the knowledgeof any ing by another quality: but 
neither Illumination, nor Light, nor any thing before mentioned is in e things but only Colour, 
therefore we know not things by them but by the Colour. 

Seeing then that the Obie of Sight o "ugh to be ſuch, that thereby we may come unto 
the knowledge of vifible things, None theſe but onely Colour is to be accounted the 
Object of Sight, for this is in all things and doth ee, follow the Miftion of He- 


ments. 

The variety of I might adde that in every Obje& there are divers Species to be required, 
kinds is requis ſome alike, becauſe there is no election, choice or digndtien of one Ponder Ir T are no 
= ns 7 rencesof Illumination, nor Light, nor of Gol other which we have rehearſed, niuch{lefle are there 

b contrarieties : For illuminatio on doth not truly differ from Illumination, nor Light Gow Laden neither 
is Illumination contrary to Illumination, nor Light to Light; but there are divers 
2 Colour is contrary to another; not thoſe therefore but this, to wir, Colour is cheObjet of 
Sight 


en ER ti th. i 7 45 #* 
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QUEST. XXXIIL _ haher Colour be Light. 6: 


4 
A111 


Of one faculty ; Edu Lightes well as Colour doth determine the Sight, ind hath i in. it {elle canals of i 
muſt there be N fibilicy, hence ſome thinking that theſe ought to be but one Object of one knowing and dif- 
one object. cerning Faculty, have Colour and Light to be of the ſame nature. But this cannot be, 
| rl b e ee, 
ture, they might have been converted 
Fi But they urge chus: | Every thing which "is ſeen is Colour, but Light is ſeene , therefor Light i O 


- Tanfwer, thbe feenma be underſtood two waies: Firſ,common and improperly : ſo as ey 
both Colour und that wille is rtionable thereunto is ſaĩd 2 E ſeen. And ©: Ariſtotle 2 
inthe front Book De uns aut t 2 the beginning hat, Th which bf 
+ Colour, and thus which is without name : As it he ſhould: 2 which ir proportionable unto Eolour.' And after 
this manner Light is ſcen,and yer is not therefore a Colour, becauſe that on this manner many things may 
be ſeen which are not Colour, but only proportionable unto Colour. 
| Sicc word Seeing is en N ; and according to thisacception nothing can be ſeepbe- 
ſides Colours. 
Obje gion. "ER yet further, that the fume ft belongeth t to ths ſame cauſe ; but 3 0 Lightdo 
| effect, for a white Colour doth diſſipate t and weary the ae the ſame ef 
doth the A weak A. A Light fur pris 8 oth not. diſſer 1 
weden hi Argument: For though there be great affinity and likenefſe benen whiteneſſe and 
che Light, as alſd betwixtblacknefſe and yet no Ideveieynor unity of * Species or kinde doch 
hence enſue, for if the caſe were ſo, two Lucid bodies e of two kinds in one and 
fi ſame dar 1 Ten to 1 7 
Our. a Ww the c ial ati 0 ©, ell at pure — 4 
0 tar ee ede eie fb inc th ESE ace 5 1 gen 
to the colour, to wit, even as the lege 
rate into datrkneſſe. 5 But nothing — abſurd chen this: for we ſte e Nair 
Wbite until che leaff tienes ofit may beſeen, yea it _ = rillic be'fo nos fe oching 
That colonr is and all colours lourks Neben our Fes. | ©: 
an illuminati perſwade chat n In 


is A De Ge Laaber asbl Jock iorylocce Colocrd tal 
ther when it Uo it take them away; but is only the cauſe wherefore they are ſenifible 
Lee big arr 8 — P is, ur hrs me tendor Colour cann 
the 1 ralucent A t doth not take aw our, Images o 
were the Deputies or in ſtead of —— but the reall Colonrs wink fox. * Bamb le doere 
mein, if not actually, yet potentially. l 21D Yet 


QUEST-33,34« e Controweiſies of the eighth Book, 

EH they urge further, that we ſee by experience that the Clouds by the divers irradiation or plictering 

ofthe Sunne ſometime ary of a white metime of a red Colour : as alſo is the jy, ana : for which 
Wax Par 


'3ra-: A 


cauſe alſo we ſee the Sea ſometime to le coloured, ſometime to become gray, and afarreoff to 
ſhew white, and at hand black: Finally the Necks of Doves,and the Tailes of Peacocks do wonderfully 
vary their colours by the'divers:afpeft of the Light. But none of theſe are thus indeed and in truth, but 
do ſo appear by reaſon of the vehement ſplendor of the Sunne, or ofthe. lenity of the coloured body; 
whereupon the Sight is ſomewllat hi chat it cannot diſcerne of and know the reall Colours at 
˖ are, | | * 
* this hapneth not only from the direct or indirect icradiation of the Sunne, but alſo from eur c 
holding of the coloured thing from on the right Hand oz from onthe left, forward or backward For 

it is greatly to be reſpected whether the ſhadow of the coloured thing be on our fide or on the oppotite, 

and therefore according to the motion of the Peacock, ſo the Colour of her Train ſeemeth to be varyed : 

Which thing Painters when they goe about to Limne any Picture do diligently obferve, marking the , , 
place wherein the Life is placed,to wit, in what part it doth receive the t. Moreover, confider — a 
the entrance into the place where it is, that they may reſolve on what part they may beſt behold is : well Painters. 
knowing that not only our Eye, but the Light alſo be well ſed unto the right perception 

and diicerning of the reall Colour. Forifa well-painted Picture be placed in an inconvenient place, his 

forme will not appear artificial}, ' hut deformed and difordred : not that ir is ſo indeed, but that it only 

appeareth ſo by reaſon of the inconvenience of the Place: And thus alſo it is with the colours of Peacocks, 

fo that hence we are taught that the THamination doth not alter the Colours, but the difordred ſuuation 

of the coloured body and of him which beholdeth ir are a great cauſe of the variation thereof. 
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QUEST, Mun. Tha the pure Elements are net coloured of themſelves, 


Perſpicuumor T ralucent body being without all darkneſſe can never be ſo condenſed that a Co- The pure Ele- 
- Jour ſhould ariſe there- from, and therefore the fimple yes and the Heaven ir ſelte have ments are nor 
; abſolutely no true Colour: for though the air may be ſo condenſed that it may degenerate into truly coloured. 
Water yet it will never attain unto 4 Lo lout, no nor the Earth ĩt ſelſe, nor yet that which is more 
condenſed then the Earth. They therefore be in an Error which aſcribe hiteneſſe into three Elements, 
and blackneſſe unto the Earth: Indeed Perſpicuity and tranſparency may be allowed ta theſe three, and a 
kind of darkneſſe to the earth, but no Colour at all. Notwithſtandi they prove that Colours doe a- 
gree unto the Elements, and eſpecially fimple Colours, as white and black ; becauſe they be ſimp le, and as a 
mixt body is made of the — the Flements.Go ſay 2 mixtion of white and black mixt 
Colours are generated. And this is their argument: which agreeth to any thing by participation, "doth alſo ObjcAion, 
agree to it by Eſſence ; but both eatream Caluurs,end thoſe which be intermuxed do agree unto mixt bodies by the partici- 
| pation of the s.: H hence they conclude,tbat it is neceſſary that ſrruple. Colnar ai, that is, white and black do eſſentially 
Sonic ae wit cf by dangle We Kere 8, Fare do bel Body by 
0 we will anſwer by denying the Major Propoſition: For many things do belong to a Body by RgIuion. 
the participation of another, which may not he attributed to that body as it is abſolutely conſidered. So 
to the Elements which are here with us very turbulent e things do agree, which no man 


of underſtanding dare aſſign unto the fimple and fincere Elements.. „ 
” for Example, our oy bk elſe but ng and | 1 2 
perſpicuous and bright, but the Elementary Fire we imagine to pure ubtle, from which as 
trom a Fountain — doth flow yet hath none of theſe gro dali e our fire hath: For being 
Ta ſubtle and fine it hath no ſolid ſubſtance _ with it, and N 942 with pred 
our, n is it Lucid and t : For Colour conſiſteth in ſuch a Pro enmine the e gle⸗ 
Soht be it ga | | Ho the Ble- 


Light doth not ſhine in a ſt abut in a denſe or thick bady: We grant there- ments gene- 
fore for the preſent, ti N colours do reſi Ae out ofthe concurſion of the Elements, rate Clours, 
yet it doth not thence follow that Elements being pure and not defiled ith the ſtain of other compoun- 
e e © to ens 

ts are in Suhjecks 5 dne iſe rom * 
bodies were very eroneous: Wiedetore en 2olo 
b (econ ene 008 94 OH, 
imo dhe nature ofthe mirt body; tor 6 Beg 
they ſuffer an ion both accordin ubſtance 


as it were put. 


produce a ud body. | 
he A hee eemed as 6 
ours Which | CO 
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an EST, *. Of the Generation, rar and f their forme, 


rleinall EE have determined alr chat crue Colours are produce from the Elune 
1 N 100 erm. wa" 8755 3, to wit — — 20 ſome 
ugh indeed almoſt all = do conſiſt of theſe; but Colours doe a. 


s 


— 4 
made more craſſe 
and dick, ſo that — — po ys Colour necellarily fol. 
That which Joweth. For to terminate the Sight in his — is to be Coloured, becauſe nothing can 
8 the Sight but by ſome colour: A colour therefore 11 1 ofa 
Clout: by that which is dark in the miſtion of the Elements; ſor when the t body a ur reaſon of = 
dark body' ceaſeth to be tranſparent, it becometh coloured, 24 in ee doth move the 
Sight. 
. "wg * peareth their Errour who ſi ſuppoſea double nature eee for —.—— 
„el the which we have given, ſceing Ariſtetle cals it, The catremit) or unt rt of 
= wg the the Tralucent 5 is not a Colour, but — which like an accident doth inhere in the ex or Su- 
/ perficies ; or if you will, the extreame outſide of the Perſpicuym or ſplendent body is not the e of the 
Colour, "but Colour produced from elſewhere doth by his — Fog or. circumſcription deter- 
Whar Pep - mine the — t Body : For the Perſpicaum or ——_ body is that, which 2 of —— 
cum is, ty ofhis parts doth tranſmit the Light and ſo a doth nor determine the 
the Sight is determined, there the . ere except ĩt were ſo * — dae pro 
further beyond it; but ——— bcc by rade en therefore colour nd 
tearm or bond and extremity ofthe Perſpiciuoy.” 
Ofthe forme. Many are of opinion, that there be no Colours in the dark but only a kind r beginning 
ot colours. thertol Colours do art as it were out ofa matter illaſtrared by. nen which in ſtead 


the Forme: ee Ne 


e ' . 
Me OL D 


e rc ed by 
"a diſterne what coloured ances ed wear 8. 
12 the Light Co do'unto him their ſeverall hewes £ 
And wyhat Coldurs blaze which in blinded h a | 
Becauſe in er dirt change,and ſhineas they are ſipi R 
Wah the que or diet Rayes which from che Light doe flit | 


And hemaintairieth his opidiontby this, that as the coloured body is rr we tly or ob · 
— even ſo are the colours thereof changed. But having diſputed this” before, over, ſo 
tit remaineth' that we demonſtrate and ſhew that the 1 or Splendency Eine de the formeof a 
er Co e — high, 
Reaſons * bd #5 ne „tber AI -le 
that Light is them elves, ought to be and becauſe Wach den Cong ** * 
the forme of rie tha Colour be ; 
colours, But this gore ent 
becauſe ĩt n 4 
that Lumen wa 


All the WEE = Te Fee . IT 
cen, 


f ſigzht ough 
to be 1 foretha Wes e ſeen ab bare Opt a Colour . — — 


Wan 2 Wit, Don End e e pee — fro oved hf 
. en can be a Colour ? Ho oi 
Li P ency a W. 
4 "he Unto the — of Here (Yea, Im aintain the contrary, to wit, that nation: may and 
&olour. — unto Colour, becauſe it becometh viſible no other way then as it obtaineth ſome proportion with 
olour 
But in the mean time ſome do object, That Colour is ſaid to * attually the extremity of the Tranſparent body, 


chat is, not of the Tranſparent body as it is T ranſperent , but 4s it is an Iſuminated Tranſparent body; becauſe without 


Light both the Colour and Tranſperent body are onely in Potentia and poſibility, Seeing therefore that the light ME 
ce 


QUEST-35,36, The Controverſies of the eighth Book, 5'5 
duce an adluall being upon the Colaur, it will fallow, that Light is the forme of Colaur, becauſe the ac of a thirg is the forme 
of it. p 

How that of Ariftorle, Y, That Colour is the extremity of the tranſparent body,is to be underſtood, we have I icht is not 
ſhewed befoge : But where it is ſaid, That Light doth achiate Colour, L anſaver, that Light doth not actuate the the torme. 
Colour as it is confidered in ic owne Are. as a Colour, for a Colour remaineth a Colour even in the 
darke : It is true indeed that it maketh the Colour actually viſible, neither do we deny it; but il it were 
the forme of the Colour it ſhould not only make it viſible, but what eſſence ſoever Colour hat h, it ſhuuld 
of neceſſity have received it from the Light; But we have taught already that the whole Efſence of Colour 
proceedeth from the four Elements. 

Moreover it cannot be that this Light ſhould be the forme of Colours. Firſt,hecauſe the forme joyned The reaſon 
with the matter doe conſtitute one compounded body: But Light and Colours are in divers ſub- thereof. 


Again, who ever ſaid that one Accident was the forme of another? But Light though it be ſomething 
— then a meer Accident, yet it favours moſt of an Accident, and therefore cannot be the forme of a Co- 
cur. | SONGS 

22 if Illumination were the forme ui Colour, then Colours ſhould not differ in Specie, for whether All difference 
the Light be ſtrong or remiſſe, whether it be direft or refraqt and broken, it is al waies of rhe ſame Sies, but is taken from 
we ſee that Colours be not onely divers but alſo contrarytherefore Light cannot be the forme of Colgure, he fone, 

But the Epicures would make us belceve, that this variety of Colours proceedeth from their different 
originals —_— ů— to betheir matter. Sugely, 7 unpbeſceming one , 
which carryeth but the name ol a Philoſopher: For can you take. the di of things trom 
their matter? Know you not that the Speci difference of things dt flaw — * forme? . I it 
any matter which diſtinguifhetls a Man from a Beaſt? No: but the Laderſtayding or Reaſon, Now 

> is che forme ot a Man, not his matter > And this we may learns by Mechagicall Arts, for the 

ſame Workman ont of the-ſare matter doth, forme both an Altar and an Image, and theſe differ one 
— becauſe they conſiſt of a divers mater, but becauſe a diyers forme js given to either of 


To theſe we will adde, that Colours are another thing then the Light; For Colours work upon the How a Olaſle 
Light touching the Illuminsted Aire, as may appear in a Lqoking-Glaſſe receiving Colours brought unto receiver 
it through enlightned Aire : do alſo the of Trees and Medowes doth appear in ſuch Bodies as Images. 
2 png them, which could not be the Colour ſhould work upon the Light: But who ever 


the things ſormed did work upon the Forme? 


* 
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QUEST. XXXVI: of the Meditan or Meaxc of the Sight. 


Man ever doubted whether the Sight ſtood in need of a Meaxe, but all ret upon Experi- A viſible ob- 
ence, which no man well in his wits will contradict: for it you lay any Colour upon the je& impoſed | 
Eye it will not be perceived,and if that ſaying of Axiſtotle be true in any Scnie, it is eipecially np * is 
true in this Senſe of Sight, to wie, chat the fen ble thing being beid upon the Senſe dub make na Sen- Phe Reaſons 
ſation Therefore we ought not to doubt that the Sight need of a Medium , eſpecially being why it necdeth 
hereunto perfwaded by Reaſons beſides Experience : For fight Is a fpirituall Senſe, and therefore can- 2 Medium, 
not perceive materiall things as they are materiall, but it diſcerneth their Species received in the Meaxe, 
and how could materiall things ſend forth theſe Species if there were no Meare between the Object 
— the Organ? I ſay, if there were not a Medium which might draw out and receive the $ecies or 

urmes, | 

lt remaineth therefore that we make enquirie what that is which is a competent Medium in the Senſe of No body is the 
Seeing. Firſt, it cannot be a Body, for every Body is either Simple or Compound. A Compound body it Mean of Sight. 
cannot be, becauſe all C nd bodies be coloured, and by conſequent are an objet and not a Meaneznei- — Came 
ther can any of the Simple bodies be accounted for a Meane, for they be the four Elements, Fire, Aire,Wa- imple. 2: 
ter, and Earth. | 3; 

Five is no for we can' fee without it, nor yet the Aire becauſe we can ſee Objects which 
are in the Water, and this is the reaſon why the other Elements are not fic for this Function, 
for a true Meene mut bee in the midſt between all viſible things], but the Elements are not ſo, no 
Sh the Heaven it ſelſe. It followes thereforethat none of theſe may be accounted for the Afeane of 

. dE 


It is therefore ſome Accident which we muſt reſolve upon to be this hdiam, as appeareth by that which perſpicuity is 
we have faid ; and all Men do with one conſent ack dge this Accident to be Perſpicuity Or Tranipa- the true Me ane 
rency, ſo that we need not to doubt thereof. But becauſe this Tranſparency as it is an Abſtra & and an of Viſion 
Accident is not ſufficient for the performance ofthis Function, for that the Objects doe require a certain _— _ 
definite affe&ion in the Medium,that ſo they may be carryed to the Inſtrument, whereby the conſent and a- Perſeicuous 
greement may be preſerved, and that there may be a Connection and knitting of the — to wit, ot body is the 
the Object and Organ by the Meane : We muſt therefore find ont what it is that doth aſſiſt and help this object ef 

erſpicuity, And this is nothing but the ſubject of it, ſo that we doe not admit ſimply the perſpicuity Sight. 
the Perſpicuous body as it is tranſparent for the true Meane of the Sight, that is, not the abſtract onely 
_ * whole Concrete as it hath Perſpicuity in ir, ſo that we are to conſider in it both his Matter and 
is Forme. 
The Matter of the Tranſparent Body is not one and the ſame but divers and manifold, I fay, every +4. Eymon 


thing of Ferſpicuwn 


ASE. — 1 — — 
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8 which is pervious and may be perceived without obſtacle or refiſtance, or the Per ſpicmm ſetmeth to 
be derived g Perſpiciendo or perceiving, as a tranſparent body a Tranſparende, becauſe all things do tra 
and appear through it, It is therefore nothing elſe but a Kinde of ſubſtance, not craſſe nor denſe, but thi 
rare and ſubt le, and eſpecially apt and fit to receive Illumination and the Colours of other things, as are 
the Aire and Water, and alſo many other ſolid Bodies, as Glaſſe, Ice, and ſuch Iike, as the Philoſopher wit- 
neſſeth in the 68 Text of his ſecond Book De Arima. en | 
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QUEST: XVII. Fhetker' Light be the Ferme of that ubich 


is Perſpicuous. 


Whether the EE have taught before that Illumination is the Forme of the Perſpicuous body, but becauſe 
oo — the Light doth very eaſily recede and go away ſo that darkneſſe ſucceed. and eaſily re- 
the Light, turne, it may wal be called in queſtion, wherher at the departure of the Light the Per- 
ſpicuous body doth alſo periſh and ceaſe to be, and is again generated with the returne ofthe 
Light or Illumination, | | > 4 
The Perſpien- For my owne patt that I may ſpeak ingennoufly, I am perfwaded that it is not corrupted wholly, but 
47 is porenti- only after a ſort ſeemeth to periſh, for whatſoever is deprived of his eſſent iall forme is faid to perith, It 
alt inthe dark» ſtemeth therefore that the perſpicuous body may be ſaid to periſh when at the receding of the Lighe 
darkneſſe doth enſue: which darkneſſe is a-privation of that Light which-was the Eſſentiall forme of the 
Perſpicuum, I ſpeak ofa adually Perſpicuous, becauſe the «ion, or if I may ſo ſay, the actuality of 
it ce aſeth when the Light fadeth, yet notwithſt it remaineth in Potenmtia or in ility - for che 
enlightning doth not induce any ſubtlety or tenuity of the ſubſtance: and hatſoever is thus perſſ 
is alid potentially perſpicuous in the very dark, for ſometimes Darkneſſe, ſometimes Light are in Perſyi- 
cuous bodies, as * faith in the 69 Text of che ſecond Book De Auima, where he defineth a Potententi- 
all perſpicuous body. | 5 gh? | n 
A doubt Bui there is yet another doubt of greater weight: For becauſe the Light is an Accident, to wit, a quali- 
reſolved. ty proceeding from the Lucid = can it be the Forme of the Perſpicuous body? For to be a hom 
of any thing is peculiar to the Subſtance, how then can that give an Eflence or being to another whic 
bath no Efſence at all of it owne? + For the Light hath no being of it ſelfe but doth 1 
| Anſwer. upon the Lucid body, and therefore how ſhould it give an Eſſence to the Perſpicuum ? 1 grant indeed chat 
—— —5 the Light may be called a quality of a Lucid body, yet I deny that it is nothing but a meer Accident : For 
©: another. all Accidents have their being in fome ſabjeft,and out of the ſame are nothing: But Ilumination, though 
Light is not a it dodepend perpetually upon ſome Lucid body, yet it doth exiſt out of it, and doth only in reſpectdi 
meere accident from that Lux, which is as it were the Fountain df it, as before we have ſhewed, and we ſce that this Illu- 
mination is diffuſed through the whole Hemiſphere, which could not be if it were a meer Accident, and 
had no proper Eſſence of it own ; for no Accident doth ſpread ſo far from his originall or Subject. 
How the We ſay therefore that Lumen out of the Lucid body hath a certain proper being of his owne, and in that 
Light is a regard is ſaid to be the Forme of the Perſpicumm or Tranſparent body, for which cauſe fome call it, The imi- 
quality. tation or reſemblance of a Lucid body in a per IN Medium. But as it is in the Lucid body and doth depend up- 
on it as upon his originall, it is not without ſome reaſon called a quality of the ſame Lucid body. 
Objection. But ſome argue againſt this on this er: That the Light cannot be the Forme of the Perſpicunm be- 
cuauſeit alſo receiveth the darkneſſe into it : If therefore the Illumination be the Forme of it, then chat 
which is contrary unto it, to wit, darkneſſe, would in like manner ſupply the place of a Forme, and ſo one 
thing would have two Formes. | 2 | | ay | 
1 But the conſequence ĩs falſe, for though the Perſpicuous body doth receive as well darkneſſe as Light, yet 
| not after the ſame manner; for it receives the one as his Forme, the other as the privation ofthat Forme; 
What dark- Light as his Act, and Darkneſſe as the privation of that Act. For Darkneſſe is not contrary to Light, bua 
neſſe is. privation of it, and indeed no other thing but an abſence of Light from a Subject which is fi for Illumina- 
tion. 2 2 . b 
n ?õbPbpBut Avicenſaith, that the Light is not received in a Perſpicuous but in a dark body and coloured, which 
eres. body when it is outwardly illuſtrated, then he thinks that the Perſpicueus body is illuminated, and he 
_ would have this Perſpicuity to note nothing elſe but a privation of that which hinders. the Light, and 
then that Perſpicuum is preſent when there is nothing to hinder the Colour that it might not be illumina- 
ted. If then the Light be not received in the Perſpicuous body, it cannot by any means be the Form thereof. 
Refuted. But though there be many learned Men ofthis opinion, yet I cannot ſtay my Judgement upon it for 
| ſome perſwalible Reaſons which move me to think contrary, For nothing can paſſe ſrom one extreame 
unto another, unleſſe it — by the Meane which is betwixt them; and it cannot paſſe through the Meuinn 
unleſſe ir be firſt received into ĩt. Moreover in a perſpicuous Meane there appear divers effects of Light; for 
it is attenuated and heated, which could not be if the Light were not firſt received into it. And by this we 
may eaſily gather the inſufficiency of Avicens conceit. Thus much concerning the difficulties about txc 
Eyes: Now let us come to the Senſe of Hearing. | \ 


QUEST. 


| | 
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| QUEST. XKXXVIN: : Of the Produttion of A Sound! 
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| Nett in the frft Chipict of thi fourth Boo, and in che 7 x Gha ter r che th Book ofhis | 
enn ee grof che Jugione? + 

nee © wefgce thar the, Voice 7 Pe cies „and a 

Propagatedt wars 3 l are qr of his original] and ing. betore the be 

refare beloxewecome.unto the knpwledge ofa wien which is che moſt particular Object of the Sente fniden- 

of earingykt is Dy oceans that we 10 he P * ject of ti 


erefore we | Ms | | 
Sound. . Thirdls, the of Sounds. And Jaflly, we will unfold fome difficuſties which may o- 
kenwilebrcn e 0 ke riot other t the plaineſt way of teaching co e 


10 $30 arhex,! 
W but becauſe a fond med mn a — t fa ace erg is then only exiſtent while it, 
vg doing and in he time of his generation, jc puſt needs follow, that when:the: generation or manner of 
peodudtion ja f we. + Ml the narete and defini jill n ance fond, Hen ir ar ee 
Ariftotle, when, he would deliver the nature of a Sound, began his Treatiſe at the manner of Produfti- 
on,and ſo will wezinfiling in his Foot-ſteps,which althoug e cannot attain unto, yet we will, afar off 


re. 12 29 Nin - 6 0903 1h 1 ſy | — ; * 
As ther efore no ſound is mage without two bodies mutually impeaching or offending one againſt; ano- Two Bades. 
| | | 4 7 nty teach us, 4 82 alſo i born mg with- Three things 


1 of al which ſhould e not.onely the Medium wherein a Concuſſion is made, edge tothe 

but alſo — . jo ng in it a Power of ſounding materially, there can no Sound at ” by che produgtion of 
| Medizmy or third body which muſt come between in the Collifiqn. oftwo bard Bo- A A. 
dies which make a Sound may be thus It two bodies meet one of them muſt moye and apply Fa 


unto the other. Now we know that motion eannot be made without a Medium. Again, that this Medium 
or third Body muſt have the faculty of ſounding materially therein, is proved,becauſe though two Bodies 
offend one againſt another e ſharp or foft they make little or no ſound at all: io a Needle a- 
gainſt a Needle, Wooll againſt Woo 1 doe not ſound. . The reaſon of the firſt is, becauſe there is no quan- 
tity of this intermediate matter to make an Impreſſion of : The ſecond becauſe. though there be a, Collifi- 3 


PPP ² A bond meth ater tanks 6d AER 
things that are une or ru not ſound well, nei oth a plain thing make a ; 
fall ee ee cavity is 1 body that is beaten ( ſo it be beeze/44a! 65 le _— vio- = = — 
lence that is offered) ſonantis the ſound. Adde hereto, that ſometimes though the Collifion chat there 
be with greater vio | Sound iy not ſo loud : ſor to blocks beaten together will not make ſo wuſt bea 
loud a ſound as a little bell; and when a new plece of cloth is torne aſunder, the raſh is louder then if two 
harder bodies ſhouldenterfeire one againſt another. All theſc inſtances do tmaniteftly prove that there is 
athird thing requiſite unto the production of a ſound, which is alſo the matter thereof. This third inter- 

ody iz that wherein. the Concuſſion. is made, be it Aire, or Water, of Fire: For thoſe 
three be not only fit for the Tranſvection of ſound, but have alſo in them the matter whereof it is formed, 
alchough not in an equall degree, In Concuſſions therefore the faculty of the M. dium or power of the 
N 13 actuated when it is intercepted and broken between two Bodies offending one againſt an o- 
e 1 -thy = *74.. zag 


» 4 


The manner of this interception or fraction is thus: when two bodies ſtrike one againſt another, that The manner 
which is betwixt them is ſo vehemently driven, that one part of it cannot orderly move by ſucceſſion af- of he ftaction 
ter another, but rather one part prevents another, and before the firſt part hath parted from the place, a- 
nother is driven upon the Neck of it, and fo the motion, which when it is ſucceſſively made, is gentle and 
cate, becometh now by reaſon at this inordinate violence tumultuary aud troubleſome. Hence it is that 
ſoft and acute bodies make no ſound in their Colliſion, becauſe the ſtroke that is betwixt them doth 
not ſo diſparkle or divide the intermediate Body that there ſhould follow upon it any interception or 
fraction, whereby the ſucceſſive diſſipation may be prevented. Unequall bodyes becauſe in their depreſſed, ; to 
parts they divide the Aire as it were into patcelsdo yeeld a leſſer ſound. Thoſe that are hollow becauſe th diftrenc e 
they gather and cloſe more air which is confuſedly ſtuffled and beaten part upon part, do yeeld a greater of the former 
ſtronger reſonance. Two Blocks beaten one againſt another doe not iound fo loud, becauſe the inſtances. 
fraction is not ſo ſmart. A Bell and a Clapper becauſe of their bardneſſe and -polithed Superficies 
doe break the Aire more ſuddenly and thoroughly, and fo beget a louder and brisker Sound. A 
new Cloath when it is torne aſunder raſheth louder then the percuſſion of a harder body, becauſe 
* Aire which is about ic is diverſly diſtraded into many parts where the many Threds are rorne 
aſunder. | 4 | d 2; 
| Itremaineth therefore that a ſound is made when as two Bodies offending or juſtling one a- 
gainſt another, the Medium wherein they are moved endureth betwixt them à compreſſion, that 
we gg endeth in attrition, that attrition in fraction, and that traction kindleth as ic were a 
onance. 

'Wherefore Ariſtotle ſaid well in the 78 Text of his ſecond Book De Anima, that a Sound is alwayes actu - That the tra- 

ated whenone thing moves againſt another in a third. e | Qion is 
But alchough the air thus | and broken makes a ſound, yet the very fra&ion of the alrc is not t ſoun. 
wo, Y d4 , the 
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pe the ſound,neither the next and immediate generation thereof, and herein all Philoſo 


phers do agree, parti. 
cularly Avicen. But what (hall we ſtand upon e We fra de t thut. 
The Fraction of the aire is a motion, but the ſound is not a motion: Firſt, becauſe a Sound is 


er object gfthe ſenſe of Hearing, but Motion! is a common obj ect not diſcerped by cerned by the 
are ee 2 Shund fs not u Morton: 8750 „of elk, 


Not the moti- 8 Motion is f re OR cler pt 748 we th 2 
Uh en In A Ls * rt, a Soon pa quali, to Lak nee i BE whit Nh ba 
| Senfts are n 
Third ſound is mate by at ſs we ſet Velpelle ner d Weare ke by all "Phitatopby 's the 
ſame Phill ophy teacherh us, That nothing ing, producer f fee $ Seele ten that e otton —— found, ters / 
tainly ſound can be no motion. 


ObjeRion, 1 may. be objected that Ari 2 in the 38 Text, of bis 1155 1, and the 
Solution. aper land 2 ſt Br ve an 1 of ax | 11 5 


Sound is 4 NE, 
yew 5 5 „ that is, not enden dig to 920 e 
it he ſhou fay, When fome Motion is made with Lich and filch circum 
from. 


We will allo adde andther Reaſtinandhat yer From 1 e May's ' 
have æ particular exiſterice or being Ng t en 


vers. Now the ſbund and the bel ira 
the Sound is diffaſed an attaineth to I Dark s of the 21 all nd pac | 
Ariſtoiles in» not reach, And this Ariſtotle 1 in his urn Pook © De oa rf ooner i 4 175 N. 
ſtance. lers, who ine time of their diſport are as 1 He 
you nk Ariftotk , it is not like that theit whi can proud way 
— 8 thereby ſhould by ſucceſſion moverhrouj K the whole alſo of 


tt, 


. at x found? 13 ain,that this traction of the Aire is not 2 
e Locdltinodon eee hve mal ala of it - nd as 


— — e of any other reall Be favin tha A750 8e as le teacherh in the 
by motion. Bc on ofhis Phy #eks,the heench habe er Text. It follow «th 


bor re, that 1 PR of 
is another action befides en motion, h action not how to EA ; a 
e a difference between the locall impulfion and the Soumd,zs wemay ceive Tacks 

cal motion ſometimes heat is engendred, yet no Man will fagith ri wotion is the rr nor hey 
After this manner alſo we may well conceive how the influences vf the Starres” may be difyenſed in Tir 
inferiour world. 

To conclude therefore, it is manifeſt that there muſt concurre roche abus to the bee ee 
Sound;and theſe three do each 2 and Hr vs other. The firfta&ion is the which * be · 
twirt the two Bodies which offend one another. The ſecond TIS 
Medium. The third and laſt is the reſonance o n for wean fhaÞ een 
we can deviſe no other name. 

Immediately after this enen the Sound, . 


"5 — : 
— * — —— 


QUEST, IN. The data of 6 Sund. 


AU _ = Aving as "plainly as we could delivered the manner of the 1 produdton of 4 


en ef a ſound, sound we will now briefly {et don the definition of it. Ari . of his ſecond 


Book De Anima, deſines a Sound to be « motion of that which q bethoved that motion wherewith 


* ” thoſe things are moved which dio nebownd from the mutual yer 21 two Bodies. Others do define it to be 

4 * — lity ſtriking the Hearing and the proper Objed — $ we wHl thus i6 4 5 — s 
paſſrve and WT quality produced from the interception aud of the Aire or Water which fo 

Objection. J;ſion or firiking of two ſounding Bodies, and ſo fi — pagers > Ave It any ſhould that — 

one only nature of one thing, as Ari 1 ſaith in the fourth Chapter of his ſirſt book of Iich, and that 

a definition is an oration exp er nature of a thing, as the ſame Ariſtule in the fifth Chapter of his 

firſt Book, and the fixth Chapter of his fifth Book of Topicks ſaith, There can he but one definition given ef ove ani 

the [ame thing. And therefore a ſound ſhould not conſiſt of one ſimple, but of a three-fold Nature, becatiſe we 

— have ſet down three definitions one differing from another, —— promiſed but one definition in the 


n Title of this Chapter. It is therefore to be conſidered, that tes chngsma be obſerved in all accidencs, 


gegnition of and from the knowledge of theſe their Nature may be better ſeare the the Gena 


Accidents. and the Came : By which three according to the divers intention and end of the Definer ſu accidents are 
defined either with the mention of them all, or of the Subject and genus onely the cauſe being left out, or 
of the Cauſe _ — the other two. The firſt manner of defining ſatisfies the Underſtanding beſt,the 
other affords but a lame and deſective Underſtanding of that which is defined. 


Byhe Eclips, So in this definition of the Eclipſe, that it e the Light in the Moon by reaſon o the interpoſitin 
G Et bees the Mean auch Ne, all three —_— 1 * 


And Thunder. Likewiſe the Thunder defined to be a Sound i in a Cloud made by the ext inction of Fire, is a definition conſiſt- 


ing of all three: But this Thunder is only defined by the Sujet! and the Gens, if we ſays that Tbun- 
der is a Sound in « Cloud, and by the Cauſe alone when we ſay; It is an exctinition of the Fire, Now if 


the nature of Accidents be ſuch: and ſo great varicty bein their definitions, there is no reaſon. but * 


QUEST-40, The Controverſies of the eightb Book, , + 
a Sound may be deſcribed ſometimes one way, and ſometimes another, to wit, either perfectly or imper- — 
ſectly · | - $a | 

Again,what hindreth that one and the ſame thing may not ſometimes be defined abſolutely, ſometime One abſolute 
relatively, the nature of ap it were changed under the ſame name or appellation, as hapneth to a deſinttion of 
ſound here, It remaineth that there is but one definition of one thing: but if there be more, there Oe accident. 
is but one perſect and abſolute; or elſe they be all imperteR and defective. Againe, one definition is con- 
ceived or written abſolutely, another relatively. | 

Let it not then ſeem ſtrange to any man that one and the ſame thing according to*a divers acception 
thereof, is by Ariſtotle div defined; as alſo in the firſt Book De Anima; he defines Anger to be an appe- 
tite of Revenge: and preſently after, that it is a Fervour or boyling ot the bloud about the Heart. A- 
gain, he deſcribes a Houle to be a cover and ſhelter to defend us from the violence of Windes and Showres, 
andalſo he defines ir to be a Work or — ing made of Clay, Stone and Wood : Even ſo here when he 
deſcribes a ſound tobe a per cuſſion of one Body againſtanother, it is not formal defined, but by the Effi- 
cient cauſe : ſo we ſay» the Eclipſe is an interpoktion ofthe earth, that is cauled by the interpoſition of 
the Earth, 

Others defining a ſound ſay, It is a pafſivequality ſtriking the Senſe of Hearing. But we have added a 
third (Gaith Placeminus) which notwithſtanding I will not diſcourſe of fo fully as he hath done, becauſe 
many things will fall into the following Controverſies. | 


® LA 
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QUEST. XL. Of the differences of Sounds. 


— 


defire to know when we treat of any ſubject, firſt, what it is: and then how manifold it is. 
Wherefore having ſet down the true definition ofa Sound, we will now ſpeak of the differences 
thereof, which di ces becauſe they be drawn from divers Fountains and Originals, they are 
therefore as divers and manifold.” - 's in 8 
Firſt in reſpect of their Efſence they are thus diſtinguiſhed : Some Sounds continue long, others endure The difference 
but a while. Both of theſe may be thus ſubdivided : The firſt doth either by his long continuance much * wage. 
move the Senſe,or elſe but a little; and this is called a Grave,Baſe, or an an obtuſe Sound. But that which ee 
i of a ſmall continuance is divided into that which either in this ſhort continuance ' dath greatly move Grave. 
the Senſe, or in the ſame time doth move it very little; and this is called an Acute or treble Sound, and 
it is op to a Grave or baſe ſound. And both theſe have borrowed their names from tactile qualities Acute. 
which do properly challenge theſe names to themſelves. An acute ſound hath his name from a ſharp or 
acute heat or cold; for as theſe qualities do eaſily penetrate any Body, ſo this acute ſound the ſenſe of 
Hearing, which in a ſhort time cauſeth much Senſation; ; An obtuſe ſound hath his name from obtuie or Obtuß. 
dull heat and cold, becauſe it doth much reſemble them. 21 5 
717 ay be gathered a manifeſt difference betwixt a ſound and the Objects of other Senſes, ſor 
all do remain in the ſenſible things when the ſenſation is paſt, in which things they actually cxift both 
re and after Senſation, but the ſound doth vaniſh and goe to nothing, together with the perception 
thereof. And hence it was that Ariſtotle ſaid,Some ſounding things were onely in Potentia or in Power, and others in 


Ad, &c. ; 
Again, in reſpe& of the Eſſence ſome Sounds are direct, others Reflected, which is called an 
O. a ck | The Eccho, 
According to their exiſtence ſome Sounds be in power and poſlibility,others in act. Niffereni 


The formall and inhefive ſubje& of potentiall Sounds is in the Aire and Water, but the ſubje& of an Sounds from 
attuall Sound is Iron, Braſſe, Silver, Gold, Stones, Wood, and other hard and. ſmooth Bodies. And hence the Ellente, 
doth ariſe another eſpeciall difference betwixt a ſound and the objects of other Senſes, for theſe do inhere 
in the ſenfible things actually and ſubjectively, both before, in, and after Sentation : but a Sound doth not 
_ 5 any ſenſible thing actually and ſubjectively, neither before, nor after, nor yet in the very perception 
otthe lame. 

ain, in reſpect of the manner of their production: Some Sounds are made by the fraction of the aire Manner of 
cauſed by two ſolid bodies, and theſe bodies becauſe they concur unto the making of a ſound;- being dl - production. 
ſtinct either in deed or in ſome reſpe&, according to their divers and manitold concurſion this kinde of 
found is again diſtinguiſhed, 2 | 7 

Some are made by Alliſion, as when the aire moved by a vehement Wind doth beat againſt a ſolid Body, The ſound of 
and of this kind isthe Sound when the Lungs do deliver over the air or breath unto the hard parts of the Wind. 
3 artery which maketh a kind of wheezing or whiſtling. | 

There arifeth alſo another kinde of ſound when the aire beateth againſt other aire, as it is when the 
Wind is high, for at ſuch time in the open Fields a Man ſhall hear a whiſtling noyſe. 

There is another kind of ſound riſing from Coition : Coition 1 mean or conjunction of the ait as when Of Cath. 
Cloth or Paper is torne, for then to avoid vacuity the parts of the aire do ſuddenly conjoyne at the ſides 
— or Paper, where the firſt parts that are driven are broken by thoſe which follow, and ſo make a 

ound. . . 

5 another kind of found made by extention of the aire, as when in hiſſing it is driven through Hiſſ 8 

e Leeth. ; 

Finally, another by. Conſtri&ion as in a Pipe or a pair of Bellowes, or ia Holes or Caves of the 

where-into the wind drivech the aire,and when it is in, ſnouldereth it as it were in a corner. 
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Naturall The differences of Sound in reſpect of the Reſonant bodies are double according to the differences of 

Sounds, thoſe Bodies, to wit, one Naturall, the other Violent. I call that Naturall which is made by ſuch Bodies 
as are able from a principle within themſelves to make an impreſſion, or to give a ſtreke: And this Sound 
is again double: The firſt belongeth to Animated bodies, the ſecond to thoſe chat have no life. That of 
animated bodies is a ſound produced willingly by the moving faculty of the Soul. Aud 1; dow 
ble, that is, made by ſuch organs as are by Nature principally deputed for the roduction ofſounds, 
ſuch organs as are not to that end appointed: The firſt kind is yet again double. One formed by the Oli 

; ti of exſpirated ayre and is called a voyce,the other is made of aire which is not received by Ref 

The Voice. nor formed by the Glottis, but by the action of ſome other body. And of this kind is the ſoun 
creatures which we call Inſe#a andofmoſt Fiſhes. The Sound which proceedeth from ſuch Organs as are 
not thereto by nature depu ted is alſo double. Firſt, as when two creatures or two hands do ſtrike one 3 


gainſt another, the ſecond when one body hath life, the other hath none, as when a man ſtrikes his hand pe 
on a Table; Nur ' Jy 


» # 


Furthermore, the naturall Sound of bodies without life, is that which is jmade by the action of the 

firſt qualities, as that of the Fire, of the Aire, of the Water, of the Earth or of theſe mixed: ſor 

Violent ſormds example, the thundering of Aire when it is concluded or that up in water and violently break 
eth forth through a narrow outlet. And thus much of Naturall Sounds. I call that Violent 

which is made by bodies beaten one againſt another by an extrin ſecall or outward principle, all 

which might be nicely par ted into ſeverall Sections it we did not think that any man might out of 


the arder we have before infiſted upon frame unto himſelfea multitude of diſtin&iens or 


Sounds. 4 ny | 


QUEST. XII. Of the manner of Hearing, 76 
3 10927 | $8 
Divers opini- & Oncerning the manner of Hearing the Philoſophers do diverſly diſſent in their * k 
ons of hearing I Alcncon thought that we did therefore Hear becauſe our Ears are empty and hollow within, 
Alcmeon. por all empty things do make a reaſonance. 1 + 
Diogenes. * Diogenes thought that there was a kind of aire within the Brain, and that this aire was firdthin 

with the voice, and this conceit was controverted in Hippocyates times, and therefore in his book 

x@v, he inveigheth againſt it, There are (ſaith he) ſome which writing of the Nature of things bave of firmed tha the 
— brain doth make a ſound, which cannot be, for the brain is bumid and moiſt, but no moiſt body can cauſe a ſound, Pia 


writeth that Hearing is made by the pulſation and beatingof an internall 
But we paſſing by theſe (lippery waies of opinions will inſiſt upon the true manner of Hearing, and in 


iſplay, the whole Nature thereof. For becauſe the Organ of was 
unknown to the ancient Philoſophers and Phyfitians, particularly to Ariftetle and Galen in whoſe di 

Anatomy was but in the infancy, and therefore the many ſinall and curious parts of that not 
found out 3 we cannot therefore collect the perfect nature of Hearing out of their writings,” rp, ohne 


a ſhort and familiar diſcour 


in this diſquiſition we muſt truſt more unto our own experience. | 
How bearing m_ in his ſecond book de anima and in his book de ſenſu & ſenſili, ſaith, that three things are required 
is made. unto ſenſe. | 
The object of The object, Medium and inftrument or Organ; the object of the Hearing is ſound,as colour is the object 
it. of the light, but of the Nature of a ſound, we have intreated already as much as is neceſſa- 
What ſound is. ry for this place, Onely 1 will call to your remembrance by the way, that a ſound is a quali- 
ty arifing from the fraftion and * of the aire which is made by the percuſſion of two hard 
and _ bodyes, for ſoft things doe eafily yeeld, neither do they reſiſt the force of that which beats 
; againſt them. 3314s! ** | 
=» mediam 5 The Medium or meane of Hearing is the externall aire, for 4riftetle doubted” whether a voice could be 
The organ of heard in the water or no, and yet he knowesvery well that Fiſhes doe hear who was ever preſent at the 
it, fiſhing for Mullets in the night. | 
The inſtrument ofthe hearing is not the externall but the internall ear, which confiſteth of foure cavi- 
ties and many other particles unknown to the ancients. | 
The manner therefore of Hearing is thus. The externall aire being ſtrucken by two hard and ſolide 
bodies; and affected with the quality of a ſound doth alter that aire which adjoyneth next unto it, 
and this aire moveth the next to that, untill by this continuation and ſucceſſive motion it arrive at 
the Eare. For even as if you caſt a ſtone into a pond there will circles bubble up one overtaking and 
moving another: ſo it is in the percuſſion of the aire; there are as it were certain cirdes generated, un- 
till by ſucceſſion they attaine unto the Organ of Hearing, Avicen very wittily calleth this con- 
tinuation of the ſtrucken Aire undam vocalem, a vocall wave: But this kinde of motion is not made in 
- * but in ſucceſſion of Time, whereupon it is that ſound is not preſently after the ſtroke, heard 
rom afarre. | 
I be aire endowed with the quality of a ſound is through the auditory paſſage, which outward] is 
alwaies open, firſt ſtricken againſt the moſt dry and ſounding membrane which is therefore led 
Tympanum or the Drumme. The membrane being ſtrucken doth move the three little bones, and in 
a moment maketh impreſſion of the character of the ſound, This ſound is preſently received of 
the inbred aire, which it carryeth through the windowes of the ſtony bone beffre deſcribed N Op 
winding 


The manner 
of hearing. 
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winding burroughs, and ſo into the Labyrinth, after into the Snail-ſhell, and laſtly into the Auditory 
Nerve which conveyeth it thence unto the common Senſe as unto his Cenſor and Judge. And this is the 
rue manner of hearing, 


— — — — 1 —_ ſh 


—— — — — 


QUEST. XLII. y betber theproper and inbred Aye contained within the Eare be the primary 


and principall Inſtrument of Hearing. , 


HE proper and ingenit ayre which the Barbarians call Implanted, and Ariſtotle inedifitated and The names of 
movable, is contained in the ſecond cavity of the Eares, which the ſame-: Ariſtotle calleth the 
Snail-ſpell, Some doe call ic Immovable, becauſe it is not moved by any other, but alwayes re- 
mains the ſame in the Ears. Others call it immovable, becauſe it hath no naturall ſound, but can 
receive all the differences of Sounds. The ancients thought that this air was the chief and prin- 

cipall Organ of Hearing, and in reſpe& of this aire Ariſtatle in his ſecond Book de anima, and in his Book de 

Senſu & Senſil. aithy the nature of is airy. rr | G 

Indeed I eſteem this air to be very neceſſary unto Hearing, yea ſo neceſſary that Heating can ſcarfly be 

performed without it © but I can never per {wade my ſelf that it is the principall organ ot Hearing. It is 

an univerſall Theoreme and g y true, that in every perfect Organ there is ſome certain particle to The inbred air 

which as to the chief cauſe the Aion is to be attributed; ſo in the Liver the ==piy/2ye, maketh Sangulfica- —— — 

tion, in the Eye the Cryſtalline humour cauſeth ſight, in the muſcles, fleſheffe&eth motion, and the Mam- * of ew 
millary proceſſes do make the ſmell. But it will be objected, that this inbredair is not a Similar part,there- ie, 

2 — chus demonſtrated. Every Similar Io ; e T 
Now that it is no ma | | imilar part is eit aticall or fleſhy, but The inbred 

this aire neither deriverh his originall from the ſeed —— the bloud ; therefore it is no part. 115 nnn 

anſwered, that it is not indeed a {imple aire but a kind of ſpirit. I again reply, that it cannot be a ſpirit; 

for if you conceive it to be a vitall ſpirit, it ſhould not forſake the Arteries : If you ſay it is : Animall, then 

ſhould it follow that an Animaliſpirit ſhould be accounted the chief inſtrument in the Organs of the other 

Senſes. : 5 

Again, a ſpirit is the moſt common organ of the Soul, which that noble forme uſeth unto the per for- 

mance of all her functions. But as there is a p part in the eye which doth primarily cauſe viſion, to 

wit, the Cryſtalline humour;a Similar and Spermaticall part generated of the pureſt portion ofthe ſeed : ſo 

there muſt be ſuch a Similar part found in the Eare. But ſuch is not that ingenit or inbred aire, becauſe ic 

differeth nothing from the outward aire, but only in purity and reſt. It is generated of tlie outward How it is ge- 

aire, not indeed by coction and elaboration, as are the ſpirits; nor yet by any action of the ſoul, but by nerated. 

the continuall arrivall of new aire, which partly is brought through the hole of the Ears, being alwayes 

open and winding, unto this Cochlea or Snail-fhell ; partly derived thither, by inſpiration — a 

certain little hole or pipe like a water-courſe opening into the palat . | | a 

Moreover, we may out of Ariſtetle in the ſecond book de Anima, prove that nothing without life can be It is not ani- | 
the inſtrument of any ſenſe : but the inbred air is without life or ſoule, becauſe the Soule is not an act of a mated. 

ſimple body. Neither hath this inbred aire any organs of a ſoule, for why ſhould this ayre which is on- 

ly generated by the outward aire, not con by any faculty of the Soul, be rather animated then that 

aire which is in the other cavity of the body. But this aire doth. reſt in the Eare, and not in other cavities; 

w_ nu 2 a ſtrait hole, and by reaſon of the windings of theſe dark labyrinths cannot 

ealily e forth. | | | 

Icis — therefore the organ of Hearing, but rather an internall Medium. For as the outward aire is It is an inter: 
ſtrucken by the beating of two bodies together, ſo is theinternall ſtrucken by the externall, and that by the nall Medium, 
interjecti on of the Tympane or Drum, of the Chord or ſtring, and of the three little bones, The ſame aire 

being altered doth carry the bare Character and ſpecies of the ſound ſeparated from the matter, to a nerve of 

the bt conjugation, led along and dilated in each Ear. And this nerve is the chief organ of Hearing, as the 

mammillary proceſſes are of the Smell, 2 
Now that this internall Medium is required in every Senſe, may be demonſtrated by example, for the Th. internalle 

watery humour is the internall Medium of the Sight, the ſpittle of the Taſt, the cuticle or skarte-skin of the jmeanes of all 

Touch, and the ſpongie bones of the Smell. In all which the formes are ſeparated from their matter, and the Senſes, 

being ſo ſepartedfare convayed to the principals! 2:77 or Organ, that is, the Cryſtalline for the Sight,the. 

Pulp of the Tongue for the Taſt, the Mammillary proceſſes for the Smell, the trueskinne for the Touch, 

and ſo the Auditory Nerve for the Hearing. 
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QUEST. XLHIF. Anexplication of certain hard Probleme r about the ECaret. 


s remaineth that we proceed unto thedilucidation of ſome difficult queſtions concerni 
8 Eares, which knots we will untye and explain for a concluſion of theſe — 


Why Hearing * cr ching propounded is, How it comes to paſſe that we are more recreated with Hearing then with 


is more de- 


» lighttull then 


rcading. 
Cardanuss. 


Niſproved by 
Scaliger. 


His reaſons. 


Reading: For we are wonderſully delighted in the hearing of fables and playes acted upon a 
vgs Stage, much more then if we learned them out of written Books. Cardan, as Scaliger ich in 
His 308 Exercitetion; contents himſelf with this onely reaſon, becauſe, ſaith he, thoſe things which are pub; 
liſhed in books are. made vulgar and common, and ore are not fo curiouſly nor with fo — 
read over; but good Actors are more rare. 0 b den — 583 a 
Scaliger refuteth this argument, both becauſe good bookgarras rare as good Actors, as alſo becauſe it n 
not the patt oß humane ingenuous diſpofit ĩon but of a livid' and maticts us mind, to efteern thoſe things 
moſt precious or more pleaſant which are unknown to others. er H! 2 1 
Scaliger therefore preſenteth many other reaſons of this Probleme. Firſt, becauſt we learn thoſe thingy 

which we hear with leſſe labour then thoſe things which weread. 524 iber 

St condly, becauſe a voice doth more affect us by res ſon of his inflection and infinuation into our Senſe, 
whertas reading is only a dumbe Actor. fy (4-3 20m) 

. Thirdly, becauſe thaſs things which we hear, take a deeper i in our minds, which is made 
by the appulſion or arrivall of areall voyce. But choſe things which are feet are alwayes intentlonalh 
iwprinted, and therefore the act pf ſeeing is ſooner ended andpalleth more lightly by the Senſe then the 
act of Hearing. Whence it followes neceſſarily that things ſeen do not ſtick ſo ſaſt unto us. And 

this the Apoſtle ĩhſinuateth when he ſaĩth, Hes h bis fas in a glaſſe and gorth away, and preſently faꝑet- 
2 manner of one he was. Neither is chat of due Lyrick Poet any Fi mt contradition of this where he 
aith : CO 1 | ber 1 31 ud ml 298 


k 


O- Sepnins irritant animes demiſſ per aures, 
Dram que ſunt oculis ſubjetza fidelibus. 


The voice that finks in by the eare doth not ſo ſootvoffend © | 
Or gall the mind; as when the eyes more faithful meſſuge end. 


For that is true of thoſe things which we doionly beleeve by hear - ſay, hic indeed do not ſo neerly af- 
feld us as thoſe things we ſee done before our eyes. ts a. 5 24 2 N Fe 
The fourth reaſon is, becauſe there is a ſociety in narration and acting, which'is very agreeable 


to the nature of man, but reading is more ſ 2. 15 | 
Fiftly, becauſe a certain ſhamefaſtneſſe and oblervancy doth cauſe us to apply our eares to him that ut- 
tereth any thing by voice, but in reading there is a kind of remiffion in the mind and fecurity 12805 


blame of not proſiting. Now we conceive more pleaſure in a diligent and curious acting, chen in anegli- 


A ſecond 
queſtion, 


Reſolution, 


3. Queſtion, 


4. Queſtion, 


Sixtly, we have opportunity to demand a reaſon of ſome doubts from him which ſpeaketh to us; and 
thence we receive more profit then by bare reading, from which mY a certain delight doth ariſe, A- 
gain, becauſe Books cannot digreſſe from their diſcourſe for the better explication of a thing, as 
thoſe may which teach by their voice, For in changing of words — conference, many plea- 
ſant paſſages are brought in by accident, as the Interlocutors liſt to advance themſelves; as we ſee in Co- 
medies it is very ordinary. And by theſe fauces, as it were, of diſcourſe, is the Hearing more ſumptu- 

feaſted, but the uniformity of the ſtile in things written and the continuity of the ſentences cauſah 
the Reader to loath it. , . | 

The ſecondqueſtion is, why a mans voice which is ſweeter then the ſound of a Pipe, is yet not judged 
ſweeter by the Far if a man imitate the ſound of a Pipe with his voice 3' for when a man ſings his voyce. is 
{weeter then a pipe,but apipe is morepleaſint then a mans yoyce when he whiftlerh, ' 

Some reſolve this probleme thus, that ie ſo hapneth becauſe that which is naturall is more pleaſant 
then that which is counterfeited and fained. And therefore when a mum fings he addeth an articulation 
to his voyce above the ſound of a Pipe; whereforeit is not ſtrange thatit is judged to be. ſweeter; but 
when he imitateth a pipe or whiſtleth, it dork not found ſo pleaſantly as a pipe becauſe he doth counterfeit 
It. \ q M9224 L 

The third queſtion one do conceive a ſong to be more pleaſant in conſort with a pipe then with 
a harp, I anſwer, becauſe both the ſounds are heard diſtinctly by themſelves and better mingled toge- 
ther, ſor both a mans voice and the ſound of a pipe are accompliſhed by a breath within, but the found of 
a harp ĩs not ſo, Again, it may be thus anſwered, becauſe a pipe whoſe ſound is ſomewhat akin to the 
voyce,doth drowne many faults in the ſong which the ſound 5 arp doth not being fine and ſmall and 
unfit to conſort with the voice, but is heard diſtinctly by it ſelfe carrying his owne tune fimple and 
pure and ſo diſcovers all the ſlips and errours of the ſong by his ownejuſt and proportionable har- 
mony. New ſeeing that in finging many things happen out of order, that ſound which doth moſt of all 
bewray the confuſion that is berwixt harmony anddiſcord muſt needs be more harſh in the Eare. 

The fourth queſtion ſhall be, why children when they hear muſick do firſt ceaſe their crying and after 
fall aſleep. Alexarder in the 121 Probleme of the firſt Book, rendreth this reaſon of it: becauſe 
there is a kinde of harmony in the ſoule by inſtinct, as other ſciences be; neither doe we obtaine 

any 


- 
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any thing by Dodtrine as Plato affirmerh , but only by recalling to wind. As often therefore as the 


ioul perceiveth any pleaſant melody, ſhe as it were, repeating and calling to mind her own Nature, 
— the Infant to ceaſe crying, and luls it aſleep by drawing it ſelf from the trouble of outward 
Objects. | | | 
ſe are the Platoniſts arguments. | 

But Ariſtotle more truly reſolveth this probleme in the 39. probleme and 1g. ſection, where he demand - Al torte. 
eth why all men are wort ta be delighted with numbers, tunes and ali kind of muficks.: Is it becauſe every thing accord- 
ding to Nature is dane by number and meaſure. that ſo it might tickle and delight our Senſes or our. minds? Surely 
a great argument of the exact and curious diſpoſition of Nature we may find in our ſelves, for when we la- 
bour, drink and eat ordinately, that is, according to our proportion (the ſeantling whereof is moſt com- 
monly taken by experience) we doe not only conſerve the naturall ditpofition and frame of our bodies, 
but alſo increaſe our ſtrength and perpetuate the yigourgboth of body and minde: on the contrary, when 
we live diſſolutely, that is, inordinately, all things run headlong into detriment. In like manner the reſo- 
nance or conſonance which we ſpeał of, is, nothing elſe but an ordinate or proportionable mixtion or 
temper of contraries amongſt themſelves ; which contraries if they keep quarter and make, as it were, 
fair war, there is a kind of military order or conſent in diſagreeing. Ariſtotle therefore conceiveth that 
the conſent of words doth therefore refreſh, pleaſe and delight the Ears, becauſe it is compounded accor- 
ding to certain laws derived or taken from 1 nature of the thing. Neither is this only true in che ſenſe 
of Hearing, but alſo in the Objects of the other Senſes, ſor in a picture only thoſe colours doe delight the 
Eyes, and in a feaſt thoſe ſapours the Taſt, which are tem «er a certain manner and proportio n. Ari- 
fotle addeth further, that not only Muſicall ſounds, ſuch I mean as are made according to Art, but thoſe 
which they call med! adjectitii, that is, extravagants, ſuch as we call voluntaries or the black Santas doe oft times 
delight us, eſpeci 15 we be accuſtomed unto them. The reaſon is becauſe cuſtome is another Nature. 
. t which is by cuſtome made proportionable is as well muſicall az that which is naturally 
me Ous. | N 

A fifth queſtion may be why he that fi the Baſe is ſooner diſcoyered if he make any jar then hee 5- Probleme. 
that fingeth the Treble: the like happeneth in numbers, for in that which is greater, the errour is more 
evident ; but let us give the reaſon. We ſay therefore it is becauſe the baſe ſound conſumeth more time, and 
by that means is better perceived by the Ears; but the Treble ſound is ſwift and doth eaſily and ſodainly 
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Examples in 
our ſelves. 


paſs away. | : 
A Rack queſtion is, why we doe not hear well when we yawn. I anſwer, that in the act of yawning, 8 Pro bleme. 

which the Latines call Oſcitation) we ſhake out and difquiet a dull and fluggiſh wind which Jurketh in . 2 
e cranies and chinks of the throat, which wind attaineth unto the Ears by thoſe pertorations which are canin * 

made from them into the palat, ſtoppeth and fulfilleth the Organ of Hearing, and withall cauſcth a kind of 

diſturbing noiſe which darkeneth the brightneſs or dulleth the edge, or adulterates the purity which com- 

eth from without: ſo alſo we ſee, that if two men talk together and at once they cannot hear one another, 

at leaſt not diſtinctly, becauſe the ſound of eithers voice is repelled by the other, and that is the reaion why 

hee that would liſten and hear diſtin&ly holdeth his breath. 
Add hereto,that the holes of the Ears are compreſſed when the mandibles or jaws are diſtracted or drawn 

aſunder by oſcitation or yawning. If then the hole of hearing be compreſſed , the air which carrieth che 

ſound cannot ſo freely arrive unto it. : : 
The ſeventh queſtion is, why ifa man be within a houſe he will ſooner hear a noiſe thatis made with- 7. Probleme. 

out, and on the contrary, he that is without the houſe ſhall not perceive a Sound made within the hou{e? 

The reaſon is thus rendred.He that is without doth not ſo well perceive the ſound that is made wichin the 

houſe, becauſe the air breaking forth is diſſipated or divided in a greater roomth or more capacious place, 

and fo the ſound becometh dull and loſeth bis vigour being parted with the air into ſo many parts, or 

ſtretched into ſo wide an extent. Again, on the contrary, he that is within the houſe doth cafily hear a noiſe 

that is made without, becauſe the ſound entering into the houſe is contrafted, gathered or united, and 

therefore it muſt needs move the Senſe more fully. The very ſame reaſon ſeemeth to be in the act of Sight, 

for being within doors we ſee better that which is done without, then if we were without doors we ſhould 

diſcern what is done within, for the ſpecies coming from without into the houſe are gathered and united. 

N viſive vertue of the Eye within the houſe which undertaketh to view that which is without ts ea- 

fily diſſipated or diſunited. 


The eight and laſt 12 be, whether when any men talk together they can be heard further 5. Probleme. 


then if one man only ſpake, imagining the voices to be equall. This queſtion made Ariſtotle at a ſtand, A 


8 > LON» 
yet he reſolveth it thus in the ſecond Probleme of the 19. Section: It is{(faith he) becauſe it is more catte Ariſe K. 
to work with united powers then with fingle and ſeparate, for all compound things are of greater force 
then Singulars. Wherefore when many mens voices goe together, the ſound muſt needs be conſtant and 
2 and ſo drive the air much farther then otherwiſe it ſhould be driven by a ſingle Voice in the ſame 
ey. ; | : 

To Ariſtetle we add experience and example. Experience, becauſe you may hear the tumult of an Army Experience, 
further then the vociferation or cry of one Souldier. : 

Again, in Markets and Fairs where many people are aſſembled, the murmur of the multitude is heard 
further then the voice of one man [though he be lowder then his Fellows. The noiſe of a Frog is not 
great I wis, yet what time they breed they may be heard many miles out of the Iſle of Elie. Neither are gximples, 
we to {wonder at this, for we have examples of the like in the objects of other Senſes. As many 
Candles of an equall bigneſs will enlighten the air further then one Candle though it be bigger then any 
of the other. A heap of Sand may be ſeen a great way off on the Seaſhore, but a moat of ſand can ſcarſly 
be diſcerned under the Eye. If therefore it be fo in the viſible object, why ſhould we not acknowledge it in 


the 


—— — 
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Ariſtotle con- 
tradicteth 
himſelk. 


The ſympatky £ 
of the Ears and WM 


inſtruments 
of the voice, 


Whence this 


communion is. 


A double]cauſe vers, and there is a great 


of this com- 
munion. 


Hippocrates his 
community of 
veſſels, 


The ſecond 
cauſe of this 


ſympathy, 


Reaſons of 
the former 
inſtances.z 
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the audible ? For although the ſpecies of particular voices are not united, yet where there is a totall 
gation or heaping up of many ſpecies together, they may produce one that may attain to a further an 
then any of them could doe in particular. 

know well that Ariſtotle in another place, that is to ſay the 52 Probleme of the eleventh Section, ſcem- 
eth to contradict that we have before alleaged out of him, which was the reaſon that I ſaid before Ariſtotl: 
was doubtfull in the reſolution of this queſtion, but becauſe that which we have quoted is the laſt, and af- 
terthoughts (they ſay) are the wiſeſt, we will reſt ourſelves therein: for if we ſhould take oecaſion to 
diſpute with Ariſtotle to and {fro alwayes when we have occaſion offered; we ſhould weary otirſelves, and 
forget that our Philoſophy is not of the main, but by the Bye. Wherefore we return again to our Ana- 
tomy, EUN 


WW 


A 


QUEST. XLIV. Ofthe wonderfull (ympathy and conſent of the Ears, the Palat, 
the Tongue, and the Throttle. 


ere be many things which do manifeſt this wonderful communion of the ears with the Inſtry. 
ments ofthe Voice, which that Genim of Nature Ariſtotle in the 32. Section of his Problemes 
hath declared. For when we would hear any thing attentively we held our breath, when we 
| yawn we doe not hear ſo exquiſitely. And if you goad the T ympane of the Ear with an Ear. 
= picker it wil preſently cauſe a dry Cough. Thoſe which be halt deaf do ſpeakybut ſtutteringiy, 

and their Voice is made through their Noſe. Again, thoſe who from their Birth are Deaf, are in like man- 
ner Dumb.Laſtly,if you hold an Inſtrument in your Mouth or betwixt your Teeth and ſtop your Ears, 
you ſhal kear more perfe&ly;whence it is that deaf men do hear beſt by their mouths. Al theſe are certain and 
plain arguments ot that communion and ſympathy which is betwixt the Ears and the Vocalilnſtruments, 
to wit, the Mouth,the Tongue and the Throttle. Ne 8 

But the reaſon of this communion is not known to all: Some think, that the Auditory Nerve, or the 
Nerve of the fiſth Conjugation, and that of the ſeaventh which moveth the Tongue, are covered with the 
ſame Coat from their beginning, and therefore the affects of thoſe parts are eaſily communicated : But O- 
cular Inſpectation doth 2 the contrary, for the paſſages and wayes of either Conjugation 2 

iſtance between them. Weſt Laurentius) will acknowledge a double cauſe of 
this communion : The one is referred unto the auditory Nerve, the other unto a little Canale or Pipe 
which was unknown to the Ancients. N. , 

The Nerve of the fifth Conjugation brancheth out into many Circles, the larger is dilated into che eat 
and the Membrane of moſt exquiſite ſenſe , and carryeth the ſpecies or forms of al ſounds unto the Brain; 
the leſſer runs unto the Tongue and the Throttle. The affects therefore of the Ears and the Tongue are es- 
ſily communicated by reaſon of the communion of the Veſſels, which according to Hippocrates and Galen is 
the only cauſe of this ſympathy, Hence it is that the Membrane of the Ear being provoked or goaded doth 
cauſe a dry Cough,whereof Avicen maketh mention of which I „ before. Hence al ſo it is, that almoſt all 
deat men be dumb, or at leaſt have but an imperfect ſpeech, the Auditory Nerve being affected, which is 
complicated or folded with the ſeventh Conjugation : For I doe not approve ofthat common Poſition, 
that deaf Men be therefore dumb becauſe they can learn no e, and becauſe Hearing is the Senſe ot 
Knowledge : for it they were only dumb for this cauſe, wheretore ſhould they then figh and mourn with 
10 great difficultie which are naturall Paſſions? Why ſhould they not, as well as thoſe which were the firſt 
Inventers of things, faign Language and words whereby they might expreſs the Thoughts and Diſcourſe 
of their Minds it they could utter them? For Nature hath armed a Man although he be deaf with Reaſon 
and Underſtanding tor Invention. 

It remaineth that we proceed unto the ſecond cauſe of this conſent, which is by a Griſtly Canale like a 
Water-pipe, which is conveyed from the ſecond hole of the Ear unto the Mouth and Palat. This courſe or 
Pipe was appointed for the purging of the inbred air,for the avoiding of the excrements of the ears, as alſo 
that the inbred Air might be recreated by the arrivall of new Air inſpired by the Mouth; and laſtly, that 
by this way a paſſage may be open for the externall air ruſhin forcibly through the hole of the Ears, as 
it is in the noiſe made by Ordnance when we are neer it. The air therefore doth paſs freely out of the 
Mouth into the Ear, and again retireth from the Ear into the Mouth. Whence it is, that when we would 
hear more attentively we hold our Breath, leſt the Cochlea or Snail-ſhell ſhould be filled with aboundance 
of inſpired Air and ſo the Tympane be ſtretched. But ſuch as yawn doe not hear ſo well, becauſe in this 
yawning or gaping the Tympane is ſo ſtretched and puffed up, that it cannot receive outward ſounds. 

Laſtly,by icratching the Ear we provoke ſpittle, becauſe by that compreſſing there is an Expreſſion of 
Excrements into the Cartilagineous or griſtle paſſage, and ſo fromthence unto the Tongue, And thus 
much of the Senſe of Hearing,now we come unto the Smell. | 


QUEST. 
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QUEST. XV. #hat Smelling ix. 


t the Noſewas by Nature made as well for Reſpiration as for the ſenſe of ſmel ling, we have The defini- 

before declared, But what is the ſenſeof ſmelling, that we doe undertake in this place moreſpre- on of ſmciling, 
M81 ciſcly to untold. Swelling therefore is the middle ſenſe of five,which perceiveth the odours of things drawn 
SES in by the Noſetbrils for the 8 and behoof of the Creature. 
* It is a great queſtion (which allo we have a little touched before) whether to the action of whether in- 
this ſenſe the Ipſpirarion of air oe with the odour be of abſolute neceſſity z and yet the ſtream and ſpiration be 
current of mens opinions as well Philoſophers as Phyſitians run upon the Achrmatide part. For if we neceſſary to 
deſire to be willing to endevqur our ſelves to ſmell any ring more curioufly, we draw the air in at our ſmelling. 
Noſethrils, and that is the reaſon why we cannot ſmell in the water, becauſe the water that is drawn fil- 
leth che paſſages of the Organ. Placentinus is of the contrary opinion and alleadgeth Ariſtotle for his au- 
thor in thefith Chapter o hls Book De Senſu& ſenſil. where he ſayes that Naturedoth but collaterally 
uſe 9 in the attraction of odours, which Reſpiration, ſaith he, ſhe deſlinated primarily to 
another end. | 

But if Reſpiration be neceſſary to the ſmell, then it followeth that Nature hath ordained it primari- 
ly for that end. For, ſaith he, this is a rule in Nature, that whatſoever in our bodies doth neceſſarily 
belong to any function that is primarily appointed for that ſunction, and doth not ſort unto it by error, 
chance or accident. | | 

Seting therefore the primary and chief uſe of Reſpiration is to refreſh and cheriſh the heart and his ſpi- 
rits, it followeth that it is not altogether neceſſary for ſmelling. 

Indeed one and the ſame things may have divers uſes, | but the principall and primary uſe is but one, 
for which only it is neceſſary and to the reſt accommodated only — or b accident. Again,if an 
odour of it ſelf be fit to aſcend unto his own Organ, why ſhould we think A Refprain ſhould ba abſo- 
lutely n No an odour is nothing elſe but « bot and dry exbalationas we hall prove afterwards, and 

ations of their own Nature doe tend or move upward. Ii then they aſcend naturally, why may ic not 

be that a ſweet and pleaſing breath may riſe into the Noſethrils and paſſe on unto the Organ of imelling 
without any attraction of the air ? . 15 

Placentinus addeth another argument which hee called Invincible, taken from thoſe women that Fits ofthe 
are Hyftericall, that is, have fits of the Mother. For ſuch women although they have no Reſpi- mothers ace 
ration at all, doe yet receive and perceive odours, and not only ſo but arealmof miraculoufly re- — 4 by 
deemed or recovered by them: what ſhall wee ſay unto the womb it ſelf, doth it not ſmell? yet no man 
did ever ſay that the womb did reſpire, anddayly experience teacheth us that ic taketh ſo great pleaſure The womb ' 
in ſweet ſmels and is ſo offended with that which is noifome and abominable, that it moverh and ap- follows ſweet 
plyeth it ſelſe manifeſtly unto the one and avoideth the other, euen with Locall and Mathematicall fut. 


motion, | 

But it may be objected, that if we hold our breath we cannot ſmell, and therefore this ſenſe is not ac- Objeion. 
comprithed d without Inſpiration. Placentinus anfwereth that it is not true, that if an odour be applycd to the 
Noſe and the breath retained,no Senſe will be made; and thoſe who urge experience are deceived in their Solution. 
experimenting. For the breath cannot be ſo retained that nothing at all ſhould either get in or out. If 
then any . enter in it hel the attraction of the odour : if any thing get out it hindreth the ſame, 
. it repelleth or drivetk it from the Organ. And that the breath cannot be ſo immoveably retained, may 

convinced 5 reaſon and experience. = 

Reaſon ſaith that becauſe ſuch retention of the breath is violent and againſt nature, Nature will like- 
wiſe withall his vigour reſiſt and ſethat violence, and beſide that, all the Organs of Reſpiration doe 
by a proper inſtin& haſten to their Naturall Action. 

Hence it followeth that the Muſcles of the breſt Caggering as it were in their work of ſuſtentation,and 
the Lungs declining downward, by their waight doe! them perpetually expell ſome ſmall quan- 
tity of air, which is a ſubtleand fluid Element, and will find way through inſenfible paſſages. Now that 
that there is ſuch an inftinftin the muſcles ſerving to Reſpiration,and that this inſtinct may doe much we 
may cafily conjecture, becauſe though a Muſcle is otherwiſe an inſfrument of voluntary motionzyet even in 
ſkep when all election is abſent, and the will (eſpecially unto motion) is at reſt as well as the body; yet 
even then the intercoſtall muſcles, and the midriffe which ſerve for Reſpiration doe follow the ae 
of Nature, and move as freely as when we are awake. Shall we therefore conceive that upon the fame ne- 
ceſſity or a greater, when we our ſelves doe voluntarily ſeek to oppoſe and fruſtrate the end of Nature, ſhee 
ſhall not be able without our knowledge and againſt our wills to let out ſo ſmall a quantity of air as may 
ſuffice for this her purpoſe; of air (1fay) which is ſo ſubtle and fluid a body that it will iflue at the leaft 
crany and yeeld unto the leaſt impulfion though without violence. 

Experience confirmeth the ſame thing: for if you burn any thing that is odoriferous under the Noſe 
aud retain your breath, you ſhall find, nay youſhall ſee that that fume will be moved on this fide and on 
that ſide, which no doubt cometh to paſs by reaſon of the air which paſſeth and repaſſeth outward and 
inward; but if it get within the noſethrils then it doth preſently ſent, as any man that liſtto try may 
perceive in himſelf. Indeed ſome men of no ſmall eſtimation have affirmed that we cannot ſmell if wee 
retain our breath, but the true reaſon is, becauſe the odour doth not attain unto the Organ, nay. it dorh 
not enter into the noſethrils, for therein they are deceived. They think they can hold their breath im- 
moreable, whereas indeed the naturall inflin driving their breath forth, doth alſo drive the odorable 
objeft fromthe Organ; but let them prove that though a fame doth of it owne accord aſcend ipto the 

| cavities 
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cavities of the noſethrils, yet it is not perceived bylthe ſenſe of ſmelling unleſſe they add reſpiration there. 
to, and then I will yeeld them the buckl ers. 4 * 

_— You will demand if Reſpiration be not neceſſary , why doe we purpoſely draw our breath when we 
hecorclu. Would imell ? os 26 222 
— The anſwer is at hand, to wit, that the * may ſooner and more plentifully atrain unto the 

Organ. Wee grant therefore that Inſpiration helpeth the ſmell much, but ir doth not thencefollow 
that it is neceſſary. Again, to the maintenance of life Inſpiration is abſolutely necelfary,” 

better life, not ſo, but only by accident or ſecondarily. In like manner we conſeſſe that 

ſmelling is not ordinarily without Reſpiration, but yet it may bez and Reſpiration is not 2 

the being, but to the better being of the Senſe. And if Nature had prepared the * of Reſp 
through ſome other member , and not through the Noſe , yet undoubtedly the Noſe would have 
ſmelt, as we may ſee in thoſe creatures which doe not reſpire. And this is Caſſerine Placentiny his 
opinion. | 85 


— — 
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QUEST. XLVI. hy Adam deth net ſmell ſo well as many other Creatures. 


2) 2D 275 
What creatures e 
ſmell berder & flu hich alſo he 


then men. 


2 XP 
E t many 
the Hound tha: 


The reaſon The reaſon hereof Ariſtotle in the place —— quoted reſerreth unto the fault, not of the holy but of 


of it. the Organ. For this Organ is cold and very moiſt, but the object hot and dry: now it is necellary, that 
the Organ ſhould potentially be ſuch as the ſubject is actually, io that when ſenſation is made, the ob 
may work upon the Inſtrument and convert into his nature. But in this ſenſe of ſmelling ſuch conyerhon 
cannot be made without great difficulty, for that which is moiſt doth hardly become Ary,aind Luer 
of this — a man ſmelleth but remiſly or dully, that is, not without cicher pleaſure or pain. The rea- 
ſon ls, becauſe the object muſt be very vehement before it can turn the moiſture of the Organ into his own 

Other reaſons, Nature, that is, make it hot and dry. 12 1 2 J f | 

Befides this proper and native unſitneſſe of the Organ, there is alſo. another ineptitude added, 
and that is the vicinity or neighbourhood of the Brain, which is in man much greater in reſpełt of 
his proportion then in other creatures. Seeing therefore the Brain aboundeth with moiſture,which mol- 
ſture is alſo imparted unto the Inftrument of ſmelling , it cometh to paſſe that that Inſtrument by this 
conjunction of the Brain becometh more unapt. Whence it is that che ſame Ariſtotle in the 33. Pro- 
bleme of the tenth Section, hath obſerved that the Inſtrument of ſmelling is much incommoda- 
ted by the moiſt ſuperfluitics of the Brain. The power therefore of ſmelling being as it were 
ſteeped in this moiſture groweth dull and fleepy, which in that which is hot and dry would be 
awaked and ſhew it ſelſe; and therefore in brute beaſts whoſe Brains are not cither ſo moiſt, or 
at ow 7 not ſo much moiſture becauſe they are leſſe, this Faculty or Senſe is more pregnant and 

„ _  apprehenfive, ; 

Obyction. Some arguments are nevertheleſſe made to the contrary, for thus they ſay : where the form is more ex- 
cellent, there alſo the faculty is proportionably excellent. Now we know that the form of a man which is 
his Reaſonable ſoul, is far more excellent then the ſenſative form of a brute beaſt;zwherefore the faculties al- 
ſo of his form are more perfect, and among the reſt that of ſmelling. 9 5 | 

Solution, We anſwer, that albeit the Soul of man igmuch more excellent and divine then the Soul of a beaſt, yet 
ſo long as it is chained in the priſon of this body of Earth, it cannot perform his fun&ions but by the help 
of corporeall Organs, and therefore as the Temperature and . of the Organs is more or 
leſſe convenient, ſo are the funct ions more perfect or imperfect. Sceing therefore the Organ of ſmelling by 
which as by a hand the Soul reacheth odours unto it ſeif, is as we faid in men ſomewhat too moiſt, and 
therefore unfic for the ſodain and quick reception of odours : it followeth that by reaſon of this fault of 
the Inſtrument the faculty of the ſoul is as ĩt were abated or allayed that it cannot ſo perfectly and freely 
manifeſt it felt. | | ; . 

Objection. It may be objected again, that becauſe the Organ of a mans ſmell is cold and moiſt, be ſhould ſmell the 
better not more dully, for that which is hot and dry as odours are, doth work more powerſully upon that 
which is the coldeſt and the moiſteſt. * True 
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True ic is, chat the Odour will worke better upon the Organ; but as I ſaid before; cannot Solution. 
ſo caſily convert it into his owne Nature, for the qualities of the Organ are in a great degree 
contrary and repugnant to the nature of the Object, but when ſenſation is made rey muſt grow to 
bealike. Wherefore if the Organ be fo diſpoſed that there, is not ſo great a difference betwixt it 
and the nature of his Object, it cometh to paſſe that they conſent better together, and the Organ yeeld- 
4 more eaſily toward the Nature of that which-doth importune it: But we proceed unto the nature 
an ( Mour. 2 28 N a a 10 ; | „* 


2 a tn bn tt th. —— ——_— — — 8 6 
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QUEST. AVE. af the Eſſence of as Olur. 


Craclitu, as Ariftetle remembreth in the fifth of his Book De Senſu & Senfili, con- ra Hin 
ceiving chat Odours are a ſumid exhalation, that if all Brings had beconffumid the Node opinion of 
would have diſcerned ofall. Ariſtotle replyes upon him on this manner. ¶ chat were true ©4oars. 
which Heraclitiw ol lecteth, it would fol lum thar choſe creatures which live in the water doe —_— by 

got ſmell, for in the water there can be no fumid or ſmoaky exhalations generated, But that © 

Fiſh:s doe ſmell may be proved by the choice of their meat, which Ar:ftoth perſwades himfelf they make 

1 Wee. Etch Placemt ins, have other R&ſons cer Firſt, becauſe a fumid exha- 

lation is a ſubſtante, for it ſub{ifterh by it-felfe and ſu accidents, and thi naturally 

and, by his owe motion wee perceive” that” it mover upward. No then if an Qdour were 

a fumid ex halation, it could not be by b ſubſtance doth — it ſelf fall under any ſenſe. Vet 


no man will deny but that an Odour ie ſelf and i w the of ſmelling. 

It is true indeed chat a ſumid propre — — ſenſe of ſmelling, but ĩt — 
doch not follow that therefore ſuch an exhalation is an odour : rather we ſhould: ſay that the odour N 
hach his ſubſtſtence in the exhalatton as in her ſubjełt, ſor accidencs neitheriùre, nur cam be without their : 
ſubj | | \ "oy 

—— ag there is a place in Galen neer the end of the ſecond Chapter of bis Book Do Atom of 
Oderatus Organo which. feemerh ro proue this opinion of Heraclitut to hee true : the words are theſe; yy 
That falleth into the ſenſe of, ſmeTſing which © eier the "Nature ef air and mater, to wit, ſuch a thing 4 
is neither ſe thin as air nor ſo thick as water, for that which exdaleth by vapaurcth fru the bodies of things is tbe ſub- 
ſtance of odour 5,whith. we may perceive by Roſes amd the like tendey whoſe baties des be came le and dry up, 
8 certainly. gather that the more 'bumid part of ' heir ſubſtance is reſalved into, exhalatiav. Thus 

Wee anſwer that Galen faith the ſubſtence of an odour is an exhalation , by ſubſtence there mean - And anſwered. 
ing che ſubje& wherein the Odour confiſt , for it had been a groſſe thing in Galen, and unwor- 
thy the ge.of ſo keen a Philoſopher, it he had attributed ſabſaaxce to an odour Which bach no exi- 

t (elf, me | n 


ſtence of i Mi | 
And if any man fhall infiſt upon the example of Roſes, we will give him this ſatisfaction, that Gelen 
doth nat — that Roſes 8 become lefler and — their moiſteſt parts are exha- 
led in:o odours, but be ſalth that their moifter part eurnech into an exhalation: and he ſalth true, for an 
exhalation which is a ſubſtance abfümeth the PRE Cy outſof which it iſſueth, and diminiſhech 
che ſame; for how can it be but diminiſſed whett'a ſubſtantia js taken from the whole ? But an o- 
Cour is not a ſubſtantlall part, neither is it made ofa it ſi in the whole ſubject, and is nothing 
elle but an accident or an incorporeal? quality. So that our of theſe words of Galen we may gather this excel - 
lent point ot learning. That where he ſaith, That which axheftth from the bodies of is the ſub ſlance of an 0+ 
aur, he doth wiſely ſigniſie the matrer onzof which the odour doth arife which is the body, and the jubjed 
wherein it doth inhere which is the exhalation ; whereas therefore he ſaith that the exhalation is the ſub · 
ſtance ofthe odour, he doth not mean that theodouris a ſubſtance, but being an accident that it doth ſubſiſt 
in this ſubſtance as in his ſubject. | W | | 
But tor the confirmation of this opinion of Heraclitu there are ſome objections made to pore that the A flory out of 
odour it ſelf is a fumid ſubſtance, berauſe it h many things-which cannot bedone, but only by a Pliy., 
ſubſtance. And firſt,a creature may thereby be nouriſhed, for which they alleadge Pliny in the 2. chapter of 
his 7. Book where he ſaith that in the Eaftern ladia about the fountain or head of the River Gan 
8 a nation witliom mourhs;whonm he calleth Atami , hairy all over their bodies and cloathed with the 
leaves of trees. They live of nothing but exhalations. and odours. which they draw in through their The Atem. 
Noſes;meat they have none nor difink; they uſe to ſmell certain roots and flowers and wild 
Apples which they carry with them when they travell far, that might not want ſomething to ſmell 
to. Theſe men are ſtifled wich a ſtrong odour. ; | | 
The like we read of Democritus twho they fay faftained bis life four dayes with the ſmell of honey or Democritu, 
hot bread. We anſwer that Ani tie in the fifth Chapter ofhis Book De ſenſu & ſenfili, where he aſcriberh 
this opinion to the Pythagorians,that ſuch reports are meer fables unworthy the credit of ſa hiſtory, 
becauſe they abhor ſo much from reaſon.For thoſe things which doe nouriſh muſt be converted into rhe 
lubſtance of the living body. Now that which is incorpercall cannot poſſible be converted into a cor- Reaſons a- 
poreall ſubſtances whereforeoddurbein of it ſelſe an incorporeall accident and therefore not changed gain Phiy, 
Into the ſubſtance of the creature cannot anouriſhment thereto : beſide all creatures have ſome 7 
place in their bellies which recriveth their meat, and from whence the body draweth that which * 
e 
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eth ic. But the Organ ot odours ts ſeuted in che head from whence no member ot the cieature ſeeketh for 


have no good 
ſtomachs. 


ObxRion; 


Solution. 


Some ſay that 


odours nouriſh duced fo to think becauſe naſty end abomin able ſmels doe make men oftentimes ſu 


the ſpirits, 
Thcir reaſons, 


Anſwer, 


What an o- 
dour is. 


Tube drought 


is pi cdomt- 


nant in acurs Roſes gathered in the rain doe ſmell very little, nothing at all in compariſon of the fragra 


nouriſhment. *' | 


They urge further the examples of Cooks, who becauſe they are buſie in boiling: and. roaſting vi- 
ands for other men, dos receive ſo many odours from them chat they ſcare everare a hangry; or de. 
ſie nicat, but rather being ſatisfied with the ſmell doe loath the ſubſtance, and therefore it is cm- 
monly thought that theſe {els doe fatisfie arid oloy them. ¶ But we deny chat this cometh to paſſe by tes · 
ion of the odours of meats, but the reaſon why they deſire not meat as other men, is, either becauſe (az 
it is in the proverbe) they can lick their own fingers, that is, taſting a little of every thing they inſenk- 
bly fill theic ſtomachs q or being alwayes about᷑ the fire their pores are opened and the inward heat dif. 
fipatcd which is wont to move and ſolicit the appetite,which allo is the reaſon why every man in winter 
eau more then be doth in Summer; Or we may ſay, bat bey are dryed by the heat of the fire and ſo be- 
come thirſty and drink often, in ſo much that the ſtomach being relaxed or looſened by the moiſture of 
diink becomes languid and ſo t he appetite is broken: or we may ſay further, that being very dry.they.ca; 
not be hungry: becauſe Ariſtetie ſa ith it is impoſſible that at ong and the iame time a man ſhould ve 
ly deſire both meat and dri kg b | . 

It is further objetted that as Ariſtotle ſaies in tbe 5. chap. of his Book De Sᷣenſ. c Senſil.which alſo is provg 
true by experience, that when e art full we loath the imell of meats, but delight in the ſmels of Spices und 
Roles. it therefore the oduur of meat did not nourith,a full ſtomach would no more abhor the odours. of 
meat then of Roſes ot Spices. ” | | 2 

But we aniwer that this ſaciety hapneth not becauſe of the odours,but becauſe of the ſteam'or exhalati- 
on-wherein the odouris; for wegrant that ſuch a ſteam may in ſome ſort nouriſh, but the odour of Ro- 
{cs wich bath for his fubje& a more ſubtile exhalation is better pleaſing unto us, eſpecially becauſe their 
ſmell is very fi t and acceptable, hereat the ſmell of meats is never pleaſing but when we are an hun- 
gry· We — thereforewith Ariſttle in the place before quoted, That odours do not at all nouriſl. 
Others diſputing more probably doe — Galen tvro kinds of nourifhments; 2 is 
taken by the mouth and nouriſheth the ſalid/parts of the body another which is drawn through the noſe- 
thrilswhich nouriſheth the thin kad ajry patts, as the ſpirits, for Galen affhrmeth that the ſpirits doe feed 
upon air and odours. | 

Wherefore the nouriſhment of the ſpitits they attribute unto odours, . and the rather are t 

xbalations! ariſing from dead Carcaſſes or muddy ſens doe infeR the air and breed a lence, 
hereto that in the Low Countries the odoux.that ariſeih from flowers of beans as they grow in th 
fields doe often drive travellers into a deliration or light madneſſe, as  Levinus Lemmi hath 'obſery 
And Plutarch ſaith-that by the ſmell of ointments Cats doe grow mad. Moreover, Phyfitians doe con- 
ſent that the ſmell of ſpices doth breed u, that is, a pain or dull flupidicy and elle In 
the head ' "og 83s TRATS 1 * — . | N WP * 

Add hereto that many odours or ſmels are able to refreſh a man when he is ready to ſwound or failit a- 
way; they exhilkrate or cheer the heart, andi i we may beleeve Ariſtotle in the place before hrs th 
correct the diſtemper of the Brain, All theſe things we confeſſe are true if they be underſtood of that yar 
porous or airy 3 ſubſtance wherein the odour is tranſported, for by that means or in that te- 
ipectonly the odour is ſaid to nouriſh the ſplrits, and Galen in his 8. Book de compoſitione medicament orum [e- 
cundum ibcos, and the 4. chapter writeth, that if with the odours there art alſo many vapours affociated, 
then, ſaith he, ſuch odours have ſome facultie; to nouriſh. But if we underſtand by odours the ſinple 
object of the ſmell, naked and ſeparated from exhalations,it is utterly (falſe that they ſay ; for although 
that vaporous ſubſtance wherein the odour is conveyed doe by the helpof other qualities con | 
or accompanying the odours cheriſh and refreſn the ſpirits and perform thoſe other good offices which we 
haveremembred,yet it followeth not from hence that an odour is a ſubſtance : rather that it is an accident 
of a ſubſtanee,becauſe it doth inhere in the forenamed qualified vapour. But we will come unto the deſiniti- 


on of an odour. n 


LJ 


QUEST. XVII. The definition of OH. 


N Odour is a quality moving the ſmll,ari/ing'out of a fit mixtion of the four Elements wherein beat and pry 
have the predominance. For we conceive with Ariſtotle in the fifth Chapter of his Book d+Jen/s 
G ſenſili, that in the pure and ſincere Elements there is no odour at all. Op wy in the beginning 
of the chapter rendreth the reaſon, becauſe they can have no Taſte unleſſe they be mingled: for 
the Taſte and the Smell. that is, the ſapour and the ſavour or odour doe arite out of rhe ſame, matterʒyet lo 
thatin ſapours there is more moiſture, in odours more ficcity : notwithſtanding in odours the is not 
at any time without ſome humour, for thoſe things that wither and are torrificd doe loſe their o. 
dours, as may appear in the aſhes of Juniper, for as ſoon as all the humour is conſumed, the odour or ſmell 
van iſheth allo therewithall.Again,{ome that are over dryed recover their ſmels by the permixtion of mot- 

_ | | TY 
But that in cdoriferous things the ſiccity 1 be proved, becauſe ſuch ſweet ſmelling 


flowers or what elſe you ſhall name, become without ſmell if they be too much moiſtened: hence it is,that 
ncy of thoſe that 


are gathered in fair and dry weather. That alſo is the reaſon why in Egypt the flowers 77 Lan 


GitsT49. _ £ Ae Ae d Bere : £529 


mats of the wy + Ale i and the . 155 ſpices and aa lants of excel lent and de. be Flowen 
which are very rous,now no man will de- Obje 5 


Solution. 


—— EEE ——ß— move the ſenſe unlelle r 
rep ee vapour and -attain'anco the 

ue truth / of chis wee may eafily admit we-draw dase our Noſehrils a little ſweet watet , 
els wee ſhall-not aa odour cles; 'breauſe ol neceſſity a vapour is required to actuate 
che 

| Moreover tht alt odour porentiall which each not in x vapour but lurkech as yer in mixt 


Fre — ae invincible argument. For Ariſtotle in the fifth chapter of his Book de ſenſu 
fg nts 4 cow (end vous new he me. Ifrhercorin or b 
city be predominant, in Sapors or $ humidity, it would follow that tio ſbould be ptede- 
Allan in one and che ſane ſabje@ythen which Wan e 


. K but potentially, and thai they Potential ©- 
xiſc out of the mixture as out of their matteriſu chat when we ſay thar Goelty hath che 2 — dar what it is, 


dors we ſpeak of that odor which exhaleth 8 of the mized bodies, and ſo — no contra- 
in that we aſſirm : neither let any man metas arts a0 —— potentially 


ſame ſubje&,for water that is tepide or hs ixt.cold and h 
— — at one and the ſame fame time, — = idee am 
xd the reaſon ix;becauſe potential) concratiety boeederh Mn 


QUEST. AM. 1 


che Nature of an odour doch confiſt in ficeity, yet it cannot be at any rims without Heat is the 
ity,yea it is . 23 beat: 40 fen 
qi theforcrand' of heat do up — A Rule fo 
| gan Herbalifis | cler a raje;(to wit )thacall things that ſme! Herbalife, 
ongly n the odour they doe in Hearbs 
4 oF hes: So ſairh Ariſtotle in the 12, Probleme of the 13. Section, ſtrong and rank- 

Lot DEcaule Gloar grove frm hn. The ike loin aire e 22:cha. Galen. *- 


are hot chen when they Sher things 
is better boi- (nell moſt 


e ee, 


. tfollowerk 1 


Odours. Neceſi = fea 5 nder arcidens, 
„ not as are odours, but per 5 
ir of Ole, econ Th J Fr ; 


it ſe 


ledge 8 for or Objediion 


— 
rz e grants that of an Solution 
t is 
fall — No knowledge - 


gies eee t moveth the ſenſe and alſo 
manner ac eparated from their ſubſtances, and ſubſtances ſeparated of an accident 
. by other is mutually known and demonſttated. phone hs 


| dar, 
the accidents 8 x not fall under Science, 


— 
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QUEST. L. carlading that Fiſhes doe nat Ine. 


i EY Ome Peripatetian (faith Placentinw) may objekt on this manner, II an odour bave aftualt 
—. 4 * * bee in exhalation, ſot hat without itt cannot move the ſenſe, then hat 
| CAD "ti 8 3 be * 2. For 
| ning of the fiſt chapter of his: G ſaith, that there can be 
SÞ P famid — afinas. wp — — e as ſoon as air is | — 
Water conſiſt- it riſeth up out of it in a bubble. We may anſwer, that the Fiſhes doe not live in the pus and neat elemem 
- of four of water,but in a water compounded of four —— —— i ſome ſire in it, 
— - ire alwayes-worketh,that work conſumeth moiſture, and ſuch conſumption is abſolved by exhalation or 
evation into vapor. G | 1110 5 
Sceing therefore, that in water there may be found ſuch evaporat ion, it may be haply imagined that by 
it che Fiſhes doe apprehend odours. Ib ; nt 50 | 
t (ith my Author) it may be this thred is too hard twiſted, or too finely ſpun, becauſe firſt wemus 
ackhowledgethat the Fiſhes {mel is wonderful dull becauſe of the pred of moiſture and cold in the 
Water. Agaln, I doubt it is ridiculous to join fire and water: two contraries in the ſame ſubjeſt, which is a- 
gainſt the law bf contrariety, | £37602) cl 18103 37 ts! 
The Fire is re- . And ſurely this blame we ſhould worthily deſerve if we ſhould make the fire and water in their 
mitted not loſt degrees. But we give the preheminence unto. the water, and ſay that the fire azalſothe Elements 
in che water. dos put their qualities under his girdle. I doe not ſay that the qualities of the ſite are or 
quenched out by the water, bur they are remi or abated , for fire worketh Where. 
ſoever it is, and raiſeth vapours although they be never ſo ſmall, for this action neceſſarily ol. 
— he eſſentiall form of Fire; ſo that if you ſeparate it from the Fire, you take away the whole 
ſubſtance. \ ; 1 


. 


Objc&ion, 


Solutien, e 1 dock 


| 


Why well-wa- 8 Within the Earth, for are hotter 
ter is warmin >; hey is,becauſe in Winter the ſurface of Seer condenſed 


in winter 
br cloſed u preſerved the earth 
when the to the air. He anker. 


Mn unleſſe 
minant 


The difference 
betwixt moiſt 
and dry cha- 
lations, 


thoſe at 

overcome by the humidity. But humid exhalati zuall” 3 
found in water, which alſo Ariſtotle flet en eee er 
— becauſe they make choice of their meat, as oiet meat by * 
Smels. | mg 1 f 
Fiſhes cannot But to return to that wherefrom we are digreſſed, and at length to determine this controverfic, welay 
ſmell in pure That Fiſhes may ſo far forth ſmell as the water wherein they live doth communicate with the Air ar 
9 Fire: for ſceing nothing can either be ted or nou by a ſimple el | 
that Fiſhes being ingendred and nouriſhed in the water, that water pertak | 
of the reſt of ements. And this is alſo manifeſted by the reciprocall tranſmutation or change 0 
one Element into another, for no man will deny but that rarified water turneth into air, an ar 
rarificd into fire, which could not poſſibly be if the water were pure and unmixed, for is cannot 2. 
gined how it ſhould receive or put on a divert, yea a contrary nature wherewith it hath no affinity or 
miliarit yx. | 

"Bute © any man ſhall perſiſt and ſay that the Sea which is the habitation of Fiſhes, is the pure and 
fincere Element of water, free from the commixtion of other Elements, then I fey, ſaith F — 


. 
” 
Fn, 


* 


... ͤ vd ki g5t” 
that Fiſhes cannot ſmell at all. My reaſons are, firſt, becauſe no ſenſe is moved but by Ubjects, but water 

which is not adulterated with the mixture of any heteroging body cannot producgan Object of ſmelling, for * 
Odours are in that which is dry, now what is more moiſt aritl treer fron! ſickity, then pure and ſimple 9 
water ? Again, if Odoriferous things by too plentifull effufion of moiſture do loote their Odour, bow can _ 
pure and fincere-water haveany'Odout therein? If therefore Fiſhes doe ſmell, as Arifttleahd other clalfick | 


peril doe teſtifie, it muſt needs be in regard of the Siccity which cometh from the permixtioii of Air 
and Fire. 


' If ay man ſhall obje thereof: pes duell 
though he ſnuffe it into his having notwithſtanding a greater perfection ofthis ſrijſe then bikes P 
| anſwer,that Fiſhes and thoſe ſmell without Reſpiration or breathing, ration. 

and without thoſe man ods 


ir meat, 

mother cauſe. When buy any victual „Hon Fiſhes 
y ſhould we not therefore think that chooſe their 

way make choice of their meat by their | 

All creatures by an of 


like the nipple of the mothers breaſt, as ſoon as ever he taſtes that 
erein to differ from iment wh pe naracally defireth, he. will -preſencly cry and 

ſed till he have bis Mothers breaſt again. And thus much ſhall be; ſuſficient to have 
the cau | difficulties coincident with them. Now we proceed to the dif 


* 
** 


N ITT — — f 8 
1 A. 5 0 AY 
QUEST, LE of the differences of Oder. 
3 | Fo n * Ag *F , j 


20 diftinguiſhthe particular kinds and differgices of Odours,and to glve-them proper hames 
| 10. is altogether becauſe this ſenſe is but dull, and partly been 57 our ownrig- —— of 
n which the beſt ophers have not been aſhamed to confeſſe. 1 MY 
3 thoſe that have written of this place of Philoſophy conſidering how imperfe& 

our ſenſe is to make fit diſtinftions of this Object; freeing we can ſmelt nothing but that 

which doth yehemently goad and affect the ſenſe: they have thought good to diſtinguiſh the kinds of 

Odours improperly andy way of tranſlation by the differences of Sapours and Taſtes : neither have they 

done this without ue ee 3 for . _ ryan in Þ name, ſo in — . 

ka great affinity ogy and proportion, inſomuch that the Odour or Savour dependeth upon the ſa- 

baker Taft, Bo ſaith gal in the fis chaprer of hir Boch de jenſy G ſen, there is no boch dorife- Therefore re 

rous which hath not alfo a ſtrong taſte, defining that to be odoriterons or able ra move the ſeriſe of ferred to taſte. 
ſwelling, u hich bath in it power to diffuſe a pid ficcity,apda while ger he Faith, Neger any man ſha 

em beth (to wit; air and weter)moiſh;it would dll Odour will be nothing elſe but Nature of ſapld ſiccity refiding in 


kinds therefore of Odours which flange: r Senſe are theſe: Biring; Sweet, Sowre,Tart and Eat. 


PY a Y — 2 
: ” 
_ . 


* 
LE 


As for rotten ſmels, theſe Ariſtecle in theglace | e quoted) are proportionable wich bitter Taſtes, The kind of © 
becauſe as ace acdly {wallowed, fo 1 ſmels are not received into the ſenſe Din, , 
vithout a kind of regrer and loathing. There are tuo other diff:rences of Odours : the firſt is common 


to brute e ind by accident doth move pleaſure or pain, as thoſe Odours which together with the 
mech Ran e . to thoſe — hungry, and unpleaſant and offenſive to ſuch 

* are ſat — N 1 18 FIBER | * f TORE 
The other kind is of it ſelf pleaſant or unpleaſant, as the ſmell that breatheth from flowers, and this is 
Paper to meh one, for 1 ey do not provoke the ite more or e 
on doe dull and appeaſe ic, Vet we muſt not beleeve that all the differences of Taſtes may be applyed 

o Odours, for who ever ſiid that he felt ſmell? _ Anil r 

Finally, Odours are either Naturall or Artificial; Naturall Odours are thoſe which are naturally in the 
bodies; Artificlall are ſach as Apothecaries uſe to make for pleaſure or for Fhyſick, of the commiixtion of 

many ſpecies, and theſe we call compound Odours,the 7 ſinple. = 
| | 633. QUEST, 


The Philoſo- 


bers opinions. 


Confirmed. 
What is the 
Med nom of 
Smelling. 


The Ar ap- 
proveg. .. 


The water 
queſtioned, 
Ariſtotle for it. 


Placentinus a- 
- 'gainſt it. 


a me goed Khalation being min 


Philoporns & 
londunus re tu- 
ted. 


— 


— — 


The cam th eighth Book, Bo OR. 
wu EST. Ll. Ofthe Medinzer Aber enn. 
T hath not yet bin called into queſtion whether the mel ſtandech Innieed of a . or 


men taking it for — a Medium is required, partly ſubſeribing t to that Axiom 105 1 
before iterated by us, That the objed immediately touching the 23 make no Senſe 128 | 


* 


catiſe in the 97, Text of his ſecond book de anima, Ari E ſpeaking part 

d hath aid — a determinate Medium or Mean, ſor in that aer be de he Hoyt Hat on! 2 
away rhe doubt whether this ſenſe be made by a Medium, but withan he Jeclar th by what Medium ic 19 
ſolved and perfected. Wich him cherefore & there is a great reaton) we 2 conſent. For Odour wk 
His reſidence in a fumid exhalarion, with which ethatelibn the Odour exhaleth out of the vas 
pout cannot accompany the Odour unts the Organ z. eſpetially where the diſtance is an boar the op 
twixt the body out of which the Odour iſſueth and the Organ of = on it muſt be difſpated unleſſe 
were preſerved by ſome Medium, yet even that Medium doth _ 7 N by degrees it is 
and vaniſheth away. We conclude therefore that the Senſe of dach in nec of a [age 
what: this Medium ſhall be, chat ſaich Placentinws,1 am not _—_ a3 ph Fam Py br 
— — with one conſent doe agree herein Wich Lee e Is le, to ON 
and Water 

Concerning the air it is without controverſie the Medium of ſh Ji th when we we dra qur breath, 
we doe at the ſamerimealſo ſmell,and beſide the Odour thatexh xt 716 not diffuſed 
into al wayes, but only chat way which the air is diffuſed.A ee IEEE, arts bor ih he Nedim and 
the vehicle of Smels 

Concerning the water Pracentinus mr ſotne nat riftot ſe 8 2. Book 92 

ially in che 8. chapter of his 4. Book4de s Hi earneſt] y to pr BE 
— water is the true 7 — ot Smelling. Hr: er e 3 which Jive 1 the water 
dot ſmell, which if it be ſo, it is 12 that chere muſt be al 5 0 the Obje&.(h 
rranſported.That Medium cannot belt, Tear ir as 1001 as 15 5 ate 
up; as the ſame Ariſtotle teacheth in the + 5 cha. Of his Bock de 6 
far fiſhes the water muſt needs be the Medium. And truly 1 ertainly, du 
if the foundation and ground 4herewpon he 2M true. we liaye « led 11 
before. Now Iwill add only one argument; ad een Meds Nature of a N 

manner, All Odour hath his exiſtence in ficcity, and therefore — alſo a Medium that is rag I 
Object ſhould looſe his Odour,for it is the Office of the Medium to conſerve the Object: but water 
moiſt is noway fit to conſerve the dry Odour, in reſpect of the Tontrariety berwixt them, aul a 


man will be ſo bold as to ſay that one you can be_ me oo Yep paces other, which is as much as 
daun impor cheri 


if he ſhould affirm that contrarĩes doe ndt in foſter one another. Secin 
therefore water which is moiſt muſt needs extinguiſh or ora A the Odour which is dry, it cannot —— 


bee a compes e (fox at. Hen — — le fouridation 
— that. N I, een mom an war. PI pM of 5 


ling. 


# 


— ” — 


"pts. — * w > 7715 1 r Err 


an ES I, Ly. . whe mnnern a efeltebor chang th Med. 


. — is a. great controverſies among ſtt afters of Pho | 0 odo . 
=) Wh doth wn he nn, that 18,” ng eat h wen 


Pr. - 
wee impu . ſaith, it 18 e foi nally - is. made a wits 
is . foueth on this g | 1 900 e tran 
Wee her wie Cody, Geir ion wy Ache netratlon of Bodies d 
able be, an urd to ſa t Aperrhoes is deceiye becauſe 
the 8 3 New tis Sant Tet (mell- 2 That ln he 55 
have d deed Sy the precedent charges: Add ere 
2. the Soul and” dthereon, and therefore th Wut e 
BY oY i conceſſion therefore * follow, that the . ir 
or ſe, 1 it ele true that a Reall Object did make ati (re og We 18 our in the 
irn >, 1 th 
ot Avertbges remaniar that ruled Axiom, Nihil ęſt in intelle{/u qu j Senn ? 
That Wire is nothing in the mind which ie not Fe Senſe 2: 148 dto 1 50 pu 1 Y en 2 = 
in the amderftaridin beremitted or retu unto the ſenſt, ſeeing iy devil 
2 85 unto the underſtanding | 'And 12 pTRd 
cjpn of bodies, if the odorable on e did © deal l 2777 
for the a i: teivg moſtTiquid 18400 
Sd with the Air, may W A yy Tos. 
880 er this manner alſo,rhe oy of Philo _ i, may be rell r cho 12 5 affirm that the 
really together with the exhalation be carried a good re through the Medium , marry 
the reſt of the Medium which attaineth unto the Organ of Senſe, is altered onely intentionally 


by 


— — 


QUEST.$4, " The Controverſies of the eighth BOW * 


the Od r a reall Being doth alwayes work really and that which is Intentionall dependeth up- 
1 our — — But if ſome part of Ne Medium vs really changed,and other pa rts 1 
What is the reaſon in remote diſtances a great tract of the Medium is really affected; and in little di- 
ſtances (as when we move the * to the Noſes) but a little. | | | 5 
Aegidius was of opinion that the Odour was really produced in the Medium as is the Sound, which faith As al fo degi- 
Placent inus is utterly falſe,for not ſo much as color, which is ſimply and immediately made out of the mix. din. 
tion of the firſt 4 poſſibly after any manner be received in the air · How then ſhall odour which 
is a ſecond quality be generated in the air. Furthermore, ſecond qualities cannot mutually work upon another: for 
one white cannot produce another white, no more can one odour which expireth or breathe th out of a 
body another Odour in the Medium. | 
And for this cauſe we alſo muſt diſclaim Ammoniws and Boet ius, who (ay that an Odour may paſſe out of With Ammoni- 
one ſubject into another; for alt h it proceed together with the e. out of the bodies into the“ & Beli. 
ir, yet it doth not changghis ſubject nor flit into another. But the air being made vaporous ſuſtaineth the ä 
ion together with the Odour, conſerveth it and is a v ehickle unto it: yet when the vapour is diſſi- 
the Odour vaniſheth together therewith,which would not happen if it were flit to move out of one 
ſubje& into another. | | 
We therefore with Avicen doe refolye that the Medium ĩs really changed: for that the Odour doth real- Avicenredee- 
ly iſſue out of the mixed body we have proved before from whence it followeth neceſſarily that ſome med. 
part of the Medium, to wit ap which the odoriferous exha lation doth immediately work is real- 
er doe y attain even unto the Brain, and therefore there is no queſtion but that The Medium is 
Medium is really affected. Thoſe therefore that ſay it is affected intentionally, as alſo thoſe that con- **ally affected. 
telſe ſome part of it to be affected really, but other parts intentionally, have fitten down beſide the 


Qitſhion. 

Bat although rhe Odour proceed really out of the ſubje& and reach really unto the Brain, yet no 
man muſt conceivethat the Odour is diffuſed through the whole Medium from the Object even unto por they really 
the Organ, but it is wafted upon the wings of the wind or tranſported by the motion of the air. That affe& the brain 
an Odour attaineth really unto the Brain may be proved; becauſe ſuch Odours doe ſometimes helpe 
and ſometime hurt. The detriment ſeemeth. not to proceed from the Odour but from the quality 
of the ſubje& which accompanieth the Odour, that is; the exhalation. For the Odour being a quality 
canfiot have in ic that hurtful qualicy unleſſe you will grant that a quality can be a quality, Neither ,  - 
doth the only of an exhalation affect the brain, but ſometimes ſome ſeeds of the very ſubſtance , — abr 
of bodies that are of ſubtile parts are tranſported in the exhalation, which ſetling in the brain bring forth ſtance. 
fearful accidents and ſtrange effects, as it did in him who ſmelling oft upon Baſill had a Scorpion bred in 
his Brain. It is therefore neceſſary we ſhould beleeve that the Odour is reall 3 by the Organ. Sc ience is 
For confirmation whereof we may alſo add this argument, That all "Kara ge or ſcience hath his - «a the ſen· 
originall from the Senſes. Now Science ig of a reall not of an intentionall Being. How then ſhall * 
DN which hath a reall ſubject take his beginning from the ſenſes if they receive * but that which 
is Intentionall ? | 3 

It is therefore manifeſt that the ſenſes doe not perceive their objects intentionally but really; and by con- 

t that the Medixm is alſo really affefted. | | 
t it may be objected, if the Odour be really imprinted in the Organ, then there is no need of Objection. 
2 —— Mediam, and beſide, that ax iome will be falſe, That the Object upon the ſenſe doth make no 
tion. 

Wee grant i that there is no need of a Medium, which ſhould be betwixt the reall Odour Solution. 
2 8 but the uſe of the Medium is of the conſervation, preparation and tranſportation of 

e Odour. 


—— —_— — —_— — 


QUEST. LIV. Wheat ; the true ard principall Organ of Smelling,where Ariſtotle is confuted. 7 
2 Alen hath often teſtified that in every perfect Organ, there may be obſerved divers kinds of 


parts. Of theſe parts ſome be . , to which the action is primarily to be attribu- 
5 5 Some again be ſuch which make the action more excellent, and others doe conſerve 
the action. 5 Es 

Now that the Noſe is the Organ of ſmelling no man will deny, but becauſe divers parts doe concur un- 
tothe conſtitution of the Noſe, to wit, bones, grĩſtles, muſcles, ſmall nerves, membranes, and the mammil- 
lary proceſſeszit is therefore controverted betwixt the Phyſitians and Peripateticks,to which of theſe parts, 
as to the chief cauſe, the action is to be aſcribed, | "ny 

Ariftetle in his ſecond Book de Anima, and in his Book de ſenſu & ſenfili , doth affirm that the externall 5 diffcrence 
Noſe which is conſpicuous in the face, is the chief Organ of ſmelling; wherein he conceiveth there is a egen 
cover like a valve which is never opened, but by inſpiration, hence ĩt is that we have no ſenſe or percepꝰ and Phyſitians. 
don of Odours but when we inſpire. | | 

Galen in his Book De Odoratu Organo doth in the third and fourth whole chapters vehemently inveigh 
againſt Ariſtotle where he teacheth,that indeed the externall Noſe doth ſomething confer unto this ſenſe of | 
ſmelling,but'the cheif O thereof is within the skull; And for the confirmation of this conceit, hee Gens demon- 
uſeth an elegant and invincible demonſtration from the enumeration of the ſeverall parts of the Noſe. ſtration. 
For, neither ſaith he can the bones, nor the griſtles, nor the membrane, nor the nerve dilated through 
the membrane be the true Organ of the Sme * therefore no externall part of the Noſe can — 

2 3 $ 
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As for che bones and griſtles they are ſo far from having the ſenſe of ſmelling thar they have nor fo much 
as the faculty of T ourklag alloted unto them: they therefore are far unfir for the 22 this fun 
&ion. Again, every drawer or Organ ought to communicate in nature and conformation” with the ſenſi⸗ 
ble thingzthat ſo the Organ mighr be more eafily altered by ir, But nothing is agreeable to the nature of 
Odours,but con which is yaporous: betwixt the nature thereof and that of che bones and griſtles, there 
is very great diſtance. a 1 0 
As for the membrane which inveſteth the Noſe; it is indeed endowed with moſt exquiſite Se 
Touching,yet it is too craſſe and thick, for the reception of ſuch ſubtile objects as Odours are. And be. 
lide, this membrane or coat isalſo common to the tongue and the Palat and Mouth, but in thoſe parts it 
The mem hath no Senſe of Odours. Again if this membrane were the true inſtrument of 8 then it ſhould 
— nt continually perceive the N or beating of the Odpurs; but there is no perception of Odours, except 
of ſmclling. When we doe inſpire, for though you fill the Note fall wich Musk or Ambergreeſe or other r 
bodies; yea though you ſhould annoint the whole membrane with ſweet Oils, yet you ſhall have no per- 
ception of Odouts except you draw in the Air by inſpiration; wherefore we conclude that the 
od —_— Smelling is not placed in the bone or griſtle or membrane, or any other part of the ex 
_ ternall Noſe. a 
doe _ is As concerning that cover or valve (whereof this Philoſopher dreamed) which is open when wee 
1 draw in our breath, and ſhutteth when we hold our » Galen doth in no fort ackno it in the 
above named places, neither will any well il led in Anatomy admit of it. ut yet put the cate that there 
be ſucha valve in the interior part of the noſethrils, and that it doth ſometimes open it felf to make a 
paſſage for the air and vapours which we draw in, and that it ſhuts again when we ceaſe our 
then ſurely the motion of this cover muſt either be animall or n or violent. That it is Animall or 
voluntary, no man will ſay, becauſe there is no need of ſuch a valve unto animall motion. And 
all animall motion is at the command and in the government of the ſoul, and obedient unto dur will 
appetite, but this valve is never opened but when we draw in the air: Moreover, the immediate inſtru 
_ of 2— motion is a muſcle, but there are no muſcles to be found in the depth of the -cavicy of 
the noſethrils. N | 
Neither is this motion naturall asis the motion of the valves of the heart. For the heart is perpetually 
moved, and that motion performed by it own inſtinct and not by our will. | 
Od je ction. It you think it be violent becauſe it is forced by the inſpired air, then give Ear unto Galens obſervation 
Solution. overthrowing this conceit. For, faith he, if you ſhall force either much alr or any liquor into the noſe 
through a pipe and hold your breath, why is not the valve gpened if there be hw extent, and why 
ſhould there not be a perception of thoſe odours in the Noſe ? If the ticks ſhall inſiſt, and retort 
our ownargurent, arid fight againſt us with our own weapons, and ſay, if the Mammillary preceſies be 
the princi 1 of ſmel ling, why doth not fiveet air beitg driven with force and violence througha 
pipe move the ſenſe? #, 
Galen anſwereth, that the air being blown and forced through a pipe, if we hold our breath doch ne- 
ver reach unto the Brain, becauſe all parts of the Brain are full of air when the Brain is contracted by 
ration;but when the Brain is dilated by his iu bred power all the ſpaces are inlarged, and fo for the a 
ing of vacuity are filled with inſpirated air. The air therefore cannot attain unto the proceſſes and Ventri- 
cles of the Brain but only b inſpleaion,becaſe except the Organs be dilated; how ſhall che air puſſe 
through thoſe pores which be ready full of air? Now if air cannot be bronghrt but by Inſpirution unto 
the Mammillary proceſſes, then ſurely cannot the ſpecies or kinds of odours : tor as the character md 
lity of the ſound cannot be carryed unto the Organ of hearing but by the means of the — ait, no 


more can the quality of odors attain unto the organ of ſmelling. Let Ariſtvtle therefore his own 
opinion himſelt. | 


Tho 74 | aq Wee with Gelen and the Phyſitians doe reſolve that the — Organ of the ſinell is ſeated | 


; within the skull and a portion of the Brain, namely, thoſe proceſſes and to bunch a 
8. which are like to the Nipples of a womans pap, and doth reſide or reſt upon the higheſt bone of 
the Noſethrils. n MS: 
And this hath Hippocrates bewrayed jn his Book 43 dx where he ſaltk, That the Braindoth fell 
the Odour of dry things together with che air, drawing the ſame through e e bo- 
dies. And to him doth Galen bear witneſſein his Book De Odorotu a, in his eight Book De U Parti» 
The — m, and in his firſt De mp. Cauſis. And laſtly ſound reaſons do alſo evince this our opinlon. Fl 
2 sto be accounted the principall which hach a peculiar ſubſtance, ſigure and cawpoſition. Wirneſſe Galen in 
Reaſons pro- his ſixt book De Placitis Hippocratis & Platonis.But the proceſſes am all che parts of the noſe have 41555 
ving this fir ſt. culiac nature, ſigure and compoſition, which f ar find in any of the other. But the Bones, Griſtles 
and Membranes are every where alike. Wherefore the principal cane of this ation of is to be 
aſcribed to the Mami ry proveties ; 125 
1 Reaſon; ain, there is no part in the Noſe which can be altered by odours, but theſe proceſſes 
rits doe with facility receive the 8 of odours, and becauſe they are neer of a kin to the 
havela kind of notion ofthat quality which they perceive. | 
Averrboes diſ-  Averyhees being a bitter enemy to Phyſitians in the defence of Ariftetle endeyoureth to overthrow thiso · 
proving pinion of Galen, but with very eaſie Engines. If (faith he) the illary proceſſes were the Orgens of 
_ an, ſmelling, then the odour of thoſe things which are bruiſed in the mouth would be ſmelt when the Noſe- 
thrils were obſtructed and ſhut, becauſe there is a manifeſt paſſage for the air open from the mouth and pa- 
lat unto thoſe proceſſes. | 
Second, Moreover, the odour of thoſe meats which are contained in the ſtomach would be perceived, for there 
doe certain vapours expire therefrom unto the Brain; during the whole time of the 81 


full of ſpi- 
erves, they 
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And laſtly, ſuch creatures as wanted theſe proceſſes would alſo want the ſenſe of ſmelling. Bur I think we 

may full lars theſe objetions on this manner. F br kee there be a way open out of the mouth Third. 

into theſe proceſſes, yet nocwi there is not perceptinh when the hoſthrils are ſhut, becauſe C4lens anſwer. 
the odours ſhould firſt be offered un —— the Noftbrilsandi — be preparedz without the noſthrils therefore 

—＋ be no perception of odours, and yer ir — the Noftheils therefore are the prin- 

an of this Senſe, Even as without the watery humour no viſion can be made, and yet ne man 


oo is the principall organ of 
Bacbefides this, there is another — as when our noſes be ſhut, thoſe things which. are chawed in Why we dee 
the mouth and are contained in the ſtomach are not ſmelt, to wit; becauſe the odour as it were 8 2 
drowned and ſtrangled with the exceſsive humidity of the mouth cannot make ſhew of 1 it nor im- our mon 
print his nature, ſpecies, and forme in the Senſe of For odout is(as Ariſtvile in his {e- and ſtomach. 
cond Book de anima affirmeth) of a dry thing, as Sapar of moiſt thing. So phoſe which are troubled 
with — or a diſtillation out of the head into the] noſe which we call the poſe, doe not perceive the 
ſormes rs. 
Moreover, that vapour which is brought from the ſtomach unto the Brain is not perceived by the ſmell: 
becauſe ſuch vapours are too familiar and too well acquainted with the Brain, ſo that no alteration can 
be —4 by them. In like manner thoſe which uſe to eat much garlick have no ſenſe of their own kinking 
brea 
As for Averrbees his laft objection, thar many creatures waming theſe proceſſes, yet da iperceiye the ſa- 
your ofodours, is not any whit repugnant unto Galen. For he ſpeaketh only of creatures, and not 
of which as they can ſtand without bones and live _—_— re is no reaſon but they 
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it beco knewne that to taſt is of the Ton pre dane beagle 
E00 
ticulatethe — for on or beate it 2 the meat w * The divers 
the mouth, and romleth unde 1 of the Jorg dignoti- aRions of the 
on or hat yp wed ade n tongue. 
zionfor which nature ordained unto Ree har one principal 


That therefore is called the 
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of the creature. 


the rule of nature all to Pan for the is principal. 
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race hover The: i cannot live with- 
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this 
doubt, beeauſe thoſe — xi. 1 life, this to 
abſolutely neceſſary, for the conſervation of life is Wore 
out them as they > wichout ſpeech, 

Bac amongſt thoſe other funians, EEE c 
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— ED r 
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that perpetuall nutrition is necel flary efore nature ordained es to 
aflay,which was ſit ſhould be very which is Nutrition, was che wap wg on 
cipall aft for which the creature was ord 


ained. 
We conclude therefore that of all e Te the Taſt is the chief, and that the reſt are hut 
ſervants and attendants thereunto, eſpecially Maftication, ras 
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QUEST. LVI. I beiber the Taſte differ from the Toxch. _ 


What taſte is, N HE Taſte is one of the five externall Senſes,whereby we diſcerne the differences of ſqpours Th ĩs Senſe 
and bow neer great affinity with the Senſe of ha an in ſo much that ſome have madeno iſnt 
akin to touch. E 9 tween them, but have placed the Taſte under the Touch, as the ſpecies under the Genas, for which 
they have not only Ariſtotle authority, but very ſtrong reaſon. The authorities they R 
are theſe. Ariftotle in the ſecond Chapter of his Book de Senſu & Senſili faith, that the Taſte is a of 
Touching. Again, in many places he affirmeth that Taſte hath a kind of Touching, as in the 4 chap. 
ter ofthe Book before named. In the 64 Text of his third book de anima. In the 17. pang his 2 book 
SE — "= dt partibus animalium and in infinite other places. But theſe authorities ſeem not to be of any great conſe. 
diuence, becauſe the ſame Ariſtotle doth oftentimes affirme, that all ſenſe is a kinde of Tonching ; from 
whence it ſhould as well follow, that there is but one ſenſe, that is, the Touch, then which nothing can be 
more abſurd . We muſt not therefore conclude that the Taſte and the Touch are all one, becauſe Ariſtotle 
Called into ſaith, that the Taſte is a kind of Touch. ; i 
veſtion. It ſeemeth to me notwithſtanding that there is ſomething in it, why particularly in treating in dixen 
places concerning the Taſte, he calleth it rather a Touch, then the other Senſes, eſpecially in this proper 
Tractate of this ſenſe; whereas he giveth no ſuch attribute to any other ofthe ſenſes. For in his C 
de viſa he doth not ſay that Seeing is a kinde of Touch, nor ſhall you ſind in the Chapters of Hearing and 
— expoun- of Smelling any ſuch matter. Further, this opinion is confirmed by 4riſtetles argument, becauſe he aſcyi. 
ed, beth the ſame object to both the Senſes; for in the very beginning of this Chapter de Gs * 
Guſtable er fit tobe Taſted, is alſo Tangible and fit to be Tonched. And comparing the taſte 
ſaith, that there is the very ſame reaſon and nature of them both ? Nea, that they differ 
another. And in the 28 Text of his ſecond book de anima, he ſpeaking of ſet 1, thevery 
ſame,for he ſaith not only that which is Guſtable is al ſo Tangible, but alſo that the touch is the ſenſeof 
Aliment. And about the end of the ſame text expreſſely naming the objełt of taſte, he ſaith, that a Su is 
one of thoſe objects which are perceived by touching. And in the 63 text of the ſame book more plainly 
_ ; Wherefore the taſte it ſelfe is a kind of touching,for it is the ſenſe of aliment, nom aliment is a body which is perceived 
the touch. Fd Fog ' Pad | 
If therefore taſting and touching haye one and the ſame object, ſurely they are one and the ſame ſenſe, 


As from the plurality and diverſity of objects, the plurality and diverfity of che ſenſes is gathie 
i a and Identity of the object, it maſt needs be there ſhould alſo an unity a 

They adde alſe an argument gathered out of Ariſtotle inthe beginning of his Chapter e 
on this manner.” Taſte end nth the qualh ceive that which is moiſt, yea noiſe though be 
ſipid (ſome ſay) may be diſcerned the 2 


= 
* 


| therefore the object of the bee 
porn by the taſte, and the object of the taſte,” reci ly by the touch, they muſt be eſteemed difin 
6} | | II. 12 | 1411221 "+ ie 


Wr . re 
Finally, they adde out of Ariftotle, that iti che 23 text of his ſecond book De anima, and in the 6 
text of the third book he ſaith, that the touch jonely is neceſſary for the creature: And againe, 
in the fourth chapter ofhis book de ſenſu e ſenfili,as alſo in the laſt ſave one of the third boo i 
anima he ſaith that a creature cannot be without the taſte; herefore la they, Ariſtetlie thought chat 
5 taſte and the touch were both one, ' otherwiſe there ſhould be a'repugnancie betwixt theſe-two 
Places. e e el. | MET TITOD * r | 
All theſe particular inſtances out of Ariflotle doe at the firſt bluſh ſeem to ” that he was of their 
mind, but if we look ſomewhat more narrowly into them we ſhall find that can be no ſuch thing 
gathered from Arifeele by good and lawfull conſequence, ' {9/23 | uw 
Anſwer to 4. For firſt whereas he faith that the taſte is a kind o pes + ors elſe but to demonſtrate the affinity 
"_ , auto- petwixt theſe two ſenſeg;for if he had meant that the tafte and the touch did not differ in Specie,hee would 
never have ſaid that Guſtms was Tattus guidem, but fimply and plainly Guſtaris Tadur, he not have 
To the firſt faidthat taſte is a kind of touch, but that taſte is a touch, neither are pond wag Ariſtotle ſpeaks in 
inſtance, this manner rather of this ſenſe then ping other. It is not becauſe none of the other enſes have any ſuch 
ED acquaintance or familiarity with the touch as the taſte haf? 1 e che 
Confider firſt that the taſte as alſo the touch is made without a Medium; fo are not the reſt of che ſenſes. 
* 2 The reaſon is, berau ſe as well in the taſte as in the touch the object muſt touch che ſo that their ex- 
tale and the tream parts are contiguous one with another. Hence it is that the Guſtable object being above that which 
touch. taſteth, maketh Guſtation, whereas in other ſenſes there'is no c ofthe' object by the Organ 
ſav ing by the interpoſition or mediation'of a Medium or middle body. . 
Finally the objekt of the taſte is more endowed with tactile qualities then the objects of the reſt of the 
ſenſes as being more . and to ſpeak in a word, cor reſpondent or anſwerable to 
the Tactile object, ſo that Ariftotle might wel . that that which was Guſtable was a kind of Tangible. 
Seeing therefore this ſenſe of Taſting hath ſo many more conditions concurring with the touch then che 
other ſenſes,it was not without cauſe that Ariftetle ſo often compared the taſte and the touch, and in a man- 
ner of ſpeech confounded them, but was more ſparing in the collation of the touch with the other ſenſes, 
Anſwer to And hence we may ſhape an anſwer to the ſecond authority, for he doth not ſay fimply Guſtabile eft T ang/- 
the ſecond in · bile, but Guſtabile eſt quodum Targibile, adding a conditionall particle whereby he would intimate that there 
Rance, was a great vicinity or neighbourhood betwixt theſe two kinds of objects, yet notwithſtanding that they 
did ſo differ that they did not fall under one and the ſame ſenſe. The 


- 
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The third argument is weighty and d difficult ; for without any condition or limitation he ſaith, that To the third, 

a ſapour is perceived by the Touch, and that whe Touch istheſen(cof Aliment; not wichſtanding wean - 
{wer that Ariſtotle doth not make a Sapour as it is a quality properly Guftabley but as it is in a guſtable Firſt anſwer, 
body: for this body is indeed rr 1 the Touch z not as it is Guſtable, but in reſpect that beſide the 

Sapour it hath alſo many Tangible or TaQtle qualities. 

Adde moreover, that the — ve which Ariſetl iz doth not only fi lignifte a Sapour but alſo a 
jaice ce and humour induced with a pour, whence the P fan s call Sos meats N not whichare = 
well taſted but which yeeld a þ a profible pg 1 ble 9 5 15 nto the * again on the contrary they The 2 anſwer, 
call thoſe meats park get which yeeld a bad and vicious 7 c, and that diſe ea e is called MES when the 
body aboundeth with evilland vicious nouri * e art ante ele leeve that Ariſtotle is thus to 
bee anderſtood, becauſe fo 1 he teſtifies that Sopdur bath bis debe ence or being in humidity, or 
boy which is humid and moiſt, P 

icht alſo ſay that Ari N ſpeaketh in that place of that laps ur which nouriſheth. Now a Saßgur Thicd anſter. 
15 is 4 26a nality nouriſh; orepul t which, i is incorporeall cann ot be turnedintg a 
body,. but that which nouri 1 neceſſity b e converted into 42 870 ody hae 15 nouriſhed. | It is 
therefore no queſtion but that when ri * ofa. Sper | he 87 It de corpore Sapido, that is, of a body 
which was not without Saporgor Taſtes, | An 7 5 8 op 4 Sapi a0urilh, So faith Avicen, that Avicen. 
— or 11 n 


which hath'a good Taft doth alſo nouriſh, not that the Sa nouriſh, but the ſubſtance 
wherein the Sapordoth conſiſt·. 
On this manner alſo is Ariftotleto be expounded, w A oder that the Touch? is the Senſe of its, To the fourth, 


2 heck org ane they] it 2297 che A Teal an 1 118 e ag 1 the 

e but under the in regard o und rt e taſt in 0 

lt is as much therefore as if he , eee the lim 155 2 7525 N 12 5 
d thereſoe inthe 63 


Touch indeed pe 2323 ual x xth not Tat, . 
of iis third B Hook de anima, 6 ac char the 8 j $th 125 ſe os Alimenthe explainerh Rnd te 
aſter this —_ But —— alimen ir Bal i 4 1 12 5755 hy tered ee. * aſi 

r ore the iment ãs e bot ile if 
2 all the objeFbgth. o k of! oi d 15 15 e ye yet . 5080 9 ra 7 15 it 15 
an Aliment, but 9! f he touch 8 1 is 1 and dry;hard and fo of the talt, as it js [weet, bitter, ale, and 


the like. 
the nale which chep al ourg of Arif thy I je ro be, wel eue deu Ariſtotle had n Toe fi 


ſuch intention; yet we may gran the ta ma: 44 but as it js 
ons 0 nee 41 — — ni 5 ond Fe diſcerned * the ſenſe Lebe ling that I 


— bl Crean ane of Fronching 50 0 
Secundum quid, as We fay in 11 8 creature wanteth 5 
ment. It de | rh Fas = 0 PIN or elſe that in 
im putation | caſhupon,As fk ;Contradn * 
It may be alp obi — 8 and the ſame range, ObjeAian 
that therefore they ſhall be one and the (: But oe goo there in Ae ution, 
of rouching. 


of Senſe,which beſide this proper Faculty of Senſation is not alſo TIA with the Se 
But becauſe the ſenſe of callingls not alwayes found where touching is, and where it is found there is no 
other Faculty of Senſation : I conclude that not © only on ws _ ſenſes bat the taſt allo is a diſtinct and 
different Senſe from the Touch#* 
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ARE ot jeff ef ebe Tag bitch Ariſta in the fourth Chapeerbſhis Book Book de ease canli not od Tha object gf 
I moretvident aud mati ſtſt unto us tlien th Odours are, but alſo then other ſenfibleOb» Taft is mote 
0 The teaſdm w ty give out ofthe ſa plact of elle, Amar rv tows ©) eviene then of 
hing, which ſenſe in 4 man ig — — 241200; tend why. 
the aft Uher Which is Gabi or Giſſile, dich werd Gi wo 
1 264 ſeared? — De el 
riſtotle iaterh th Guſt b A to the ſapour. ach he) n g — 75 . 
iſtatle appropr e word Guſtabile to the 7 ons of Gufe- 
that = OT is a Colour, ſo that which is Guſtable is a ſapour: as if he ſhould ſay, that a Guſtable bil. * 
body ĩs no way Guſtile or to be taſted, but only in reſpect of his ſapour. Vea he oftentimes — Guſt abile 
for Sqpour, the reaſon is becauſe a ſapour hath no exiſtence of it elle nckber can it move the ſenſe but hath 
all his being and eſſence in the mixt + That therefore which he calleth Guſtabile is a mixt body, which 
in ref] that quality which is calle a Sapour is Guſtile or may be taſted. Not that a Sapour doth by 
it — the ſenſe, but becauſe it cannot ſubſiſt without the mixt body, for conſidered even without 
— 8 body it may be ſaid to be the objec᷑ of taſt, becauſe it is it alone in t e mixt body which moveth the 
enſe. 
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Heat is thee fi- 


QUE ST. LVIII. of the matter of Sapours. 


Now the firſt qualities are of two ſorts : ſome Active, as heat and cold; ort 
moiſture and drought. our of the active qualities the Sapour hath his efficient cauſezto w beat; 
out of the paſſite his niateriall cauſe, to Wit, Moiſture. But leſt any man ſhould wonder why v 
make moiſture which is nothing elſe but an incorporeall quality to be the matter of Sapotirs: We ane b, 
that we underſtand humidity not in the abſtract but in the concrete. So —6a'w 14 it were more prope to 
ſay bumidum then bumiditas, tor to ſay truth, a ſapour is not made only of hutnidiry,but of humidity joyned 
with ſicelty, yet ſo that the humidity is predominant. e | Ta: 
Wherefore Ariſtatle ſaith-that a ſapour dwellcth in that which is moiſt, as an odour doth in that which 


What a ſapour Sapour is a quality ariſing out of the firſt qualities, which alone by it ſelſe able to move the 
PAY = 6 Neche Abe alive, 


is dry; yet it doth not name humidity alone, nor ſimple ficcity, but both conjoyned, and therefore he 


rather expreſſeth himſelf by bumidum and Siecum then by bumidi t and ficcitas 10 that in the one the moi. 
ſture prevaileth over ficcity ; in the other the ficcity over moiſture. For thus muck doth Ariftetle intimate 
in his Book de ſenſu & ſenſili, where he ſaith that the univerſall nature 1 is, that it is a paſſion of the 
ſenſe of taſting made by that which is earthy, dry, in that which is moiſt . Wheretore humidity being pre. 
dominant in an earthy ficciry is properly the matter of ſapours. M 3 
It may be objected, if in Sapours the bumidity muſt il over the ſiccity, then thoſe bodies where. 
in the ficciry prevails over the humidity ſhould be inſipid and without taſte. Now there are many in which 
the ficcity is predominant,as Aſhes,Pepper,Ginger,and ſuch like,which notwithſtanding have a very ſharp 
a quick caſte. Adde moreover that if that were true, then Sapours ſhould not properly belong unto A. 
liments; for Ariſtotle ſaith in the 28 Text ofhis third Book de nim, that hunger is an appetite of that 
which is hot and dry. An Aliment therefore is not moiſt but hot and dry; becauſe it ſeth hunger, 
Seeing therefore all men confeſſe that ſapours doe properly belong to A ts, it ſhould ſeem alfo rhat 
ſapours have their reſidence not i moiflare bat — * ra nee LE and ho, 
We anſwer, that an actuall ſapvur, that is, ſuch a faponr which is inſtantly fit to move the taſte muſt 
neceffarily be in moiſture. That which bje&t of Pepper, Aſhes and ſuch Ike,we anſwer on this wa 
ner. We grant that of themſelves they are infipid and have no ſapour but that which is potent: 
they doe not taſte till they be chewed, and that is hy accident: when as that humour which 5 ll; 
matneth in the mouth and the tongue, provokethᷣ or produceth + 4 rei into Act, but becy 
ficcicy is in them predominant, therefore they A Hoe: nick taſte. nd lors 
t which they adde concerning Aliment is — an r there are two kinds of Aliments; one 
which ſatisſieth hunger, another which ſarisfieth thirſt. That which fatisfieth thirſt is exceeding ene 
in reſpect of it that which ſatisfieth hunget may be called dry, although it doe not follow that it tho 
ſimply be dry, yea it is neceſſary that ic ſhould have fo much moĩſture as the ſenſe of taſting doth require 
otherwiſe it could not ſatisſie hunger. | 5 A 
Finally, whatſoever moveth the taſte muſt of neceſſity have ap in ward moifture vrherein it is ſteeped al. 
though it hath no outward; the reaſon is, that it may melt and diffuſe it ſelte through the organ ofthe 
ſenſe,for thoſe things that are hard and cannot be diſſolved cannot move the ſenſe of taſting x as ve 


cannot make any certain eſtimation of 


\ conceive by a rough and torrified a ſuch as we ſee is chapped and black in violent Feavers, which 


differences of Sapours. 


th 


— 


QUEST. LIX. Of the efficient cauſe of Sepours. 


F the paſſive qualities therefore moiſture prevailing over ficcity is the matter of n | 
pure Ele- 


—_— n mixed one with the other, neither is it real | 

any man ſhould ſubſtitute cold to this office, ſor daily experience teacheth us chat fruits when they are iro 

zen, as Apples, doe utterly looſe their taſte 4 — be ormer be. 

their taſts do not returne. So that cold is ſo far from being the 

terly deſtroy it. Adde hereto that no fruit attaineth his native taſte till it grow 
by heat-It remaineth therefore that heat in as much as it concocteth humidity 


feſt mixtion, is the true and only efficient cauſe of Sapours. | 


& 
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The Contreverſie of the eighth Broly, 2 78 
QUEST, 1. que lun | 


le in the of his Book de * 
2 —— pg 
re 


| — oy ne Kinde as of the 

| — wwdbr nyt > wary fay there dre . 
Chapter of his 15 book, reckons upon thirteen, 
benen enen eee e, 
cicties of mixt ion, ſo we might draw out of them infinite 

y to number them; for nothing is ſo ſure as that the 28 atiſe ſrom the multi- 
icity of mixtion ; for example, out of that wherein hear and moiſtugeare abundant; a fweet Sapour; out 
chat that is hot and d a bitter and ſalt , and ſo in the Da ons 


QUEST.60, 


ket the divers kinds | 


lefle rule in the mixt body, yet alwaics muſt have the 
An inſtance ofthis we have in a place of Galen, in the fixth, ſeventh, and Chapters of his fourth 4, 
de ſimplicium medicamentenam — rhe toys of tres (ch he th — wy to as t6 be 2 8 
they be Tipe, areſowre when they are and dry 2 in proceſſe Tn the) eons uf vc 
their ſowreneſſe turnes into ſbarkneſſe, wh g 1 and a length betome Sapork, 
Among theſe Sapourt, Salt and Bitter are contra ry to S wert, becauſe being undder the ſame 'kind chere is Sakr «nd bitter 
Pr. Aſtawce berwixx — a reſpelt to whiceani black — -and ace contrary 
2 wichout good cauſe, for although 1712 — differ moſt one th another; "ee" 


ſweet Sapour RA more then the 
fon of their ſweetneſſe which lurketh in the ſecret bowels of the ſapid body, al 
not be ſo manifeſtly perceived. For all nouriſhment muſt be converted into bloud may 
2 fir nouriſiment unto the parts, but laudable and good blaud js hot and 'moift and ſweet to Taſt to. That 
Seed gendes hich hath the gte An dag and affine wich los gn ourith,and ch i 
the ſweet | 

25 Sapours which have no ſweernefſe at all in them are altogether unfit for nouriſh- 


*" There are rage whichchinls this Gender euaiblerce avs) ack this. me Sapours; grounding them- 
ater web vb ear mam bo. ky Ann „ — which axis 
neareſt unto the firſt qualities. But nor but Seyptick, or binding and keene;fot 


the keene taſt or byting, - ror 8 degree 6b have; The other which 

dindeth and cuntracteth the Tongue 

Ahe ue 8 3 — Spb carbon bes 
it, yea — — on 

— fiveet is not.an becauſe from ſve co em the p ſweet. So that 


whatſoever is or biting when ĩt is andre aches ic of ſtreetneſſe in 
it before it eam 80 8 perfection. Now og == not 


—— It is therefore to be concl en ene ſowre'and kerne are the extreame 
rs 
Bat alt hough wee muſt needs conſeſſe that theſe ts have ſome life and in Tar ſes: 20d 
them, yet we preſume that Ariflotles opinion may well, bee maintained. It is true indeed, that; if — IS 
you conſider Kapours according bn cher of that is, as reſult out of the firſt — 
our adverfarics have concluded well. if you regard Sapours, reſpect unto their 0: 


nd pions . 1 — 


wrong. 
It may well| /that Plato underſtopd the matter on this manner, becauſe he doth: —— attend to Plar cxpoun- 
the temper of the be — 1 wt prior but this is not the proper — Aviſierly de- | 


Sapours underſtood them togheir 
ni, ey wore Tull fra furan Bier Sow SS ſenſe 


dur the keene and ck Seb io ham the vegan, ih. are e decenediſther Acne ts 


rows they are e een the ſecond rea 
towhich t od pings lac eighbours. And this is the reaſon alſo wh ee es ror to Koln, 
N ſucceed thits, 


keene by ſweet, becauſe thoſe qualities are ſo changed in the mixt 
and after ſweet, keen or bot. Their confequence would follow, if the owre —_ riley engender ſweet, 
ſweet ſhould engender that that is keen and hot, but there is tio ſuch matter: for who did ever lay that the? Sechnd 
ſecond qualities did ariſe one out of another? For they pro ceed hot ſo much from their firſt as lities ariſe not 
from = condition of the matter. We conclude therefore, that becauſe the ſweet and bitter Taſts as they one (rom ang - 
are Taftsor Sapours,do after a moſt contrary manner affect the ſenſe of Taſting, that therefore theſe are the ****+ 
extreame Sapours; | 

Having 


"Is The cee of height Book, © 0015 


N Having thus lrel which Sa are extream let no con ſider what are che intermediate, 
— which with Ariſtotle we reckon fie. Fr Jab, Werbe, Nr boy, wa Bu cont n Latine are called Pingus, 
Sapoars, Salſu, Acris, Acerbus, Acutus, and Acidus. 


L liſt not 2 or at * ele to make more differences g 
theſe are thoſe fore Ariſtotle cotitented h 
. our labour | 


admoniſk you of, that all thevacitty of Tafts bende thoſe . 
i ote e . 
why hey © variety of or pom — — different 


all, 1 308 ti 1027 
2 8. — — make any definizion 
cannot be de- is not do y Or 
bned. deny but that ſome creatures, yea ſome men di vch | Ro 
br things therefdre fret to tit dne and har, other? Nou will ſay 
ariſeth diverſity of this reinperament that Tafts it. — os 


many divert ts as there art # particular creatures 
— IIS — rn iferent kinds of — 
reckoned or reduced from them ? By no means: no more to them. 
Whereforeif y 8 one ofSpoars e find chem full of exrours. The 
4s — 
n _ . r 


Wet paring caſurt in ĩt for that which perverteth the ——— 
aber ————— ——— ———p . . 


jar, nd _—_ man eee e — — wade 
Again, if — the nee hb ele lo yen all eus 


that norwick/tanding we find to 
. —— ſweet ind 


ld i 


"IT ſome men may arke me (if I doe not like theſe dcflcions how I would have Aeg 
filed; I anfwer (as I faid chat tlleychniot be difmrd 


eſpecially ſecond qualities which are more accidentary then the firſt: and eh way I think un, _ 
— rs unleſſe tab chat for a diſaription which is moſt common, and 
——— that ĩt re 
— W rr ion 


e Hark neren Sapor 
=D conkſe tha that — — 


onefax dl, ad dg der hoſears incermedizeSaponr 


| Surdy his dinitio had not weed — in he Schoo le ee | 
"Sandy this dion tc note tn — 1 wap 


Muck better ĩt is in my opinion to note thin out by or inflances, as C dden hath wiſely done in 
N rer faculi. A ſweet Sapour therefore doth cou 


in a nter abundantly moiſt and moderatel 522 igs,, Hon Grapes, #weer und mellow 
—— The be bin e le nee hot inde pro: 


earather Worniwoed, al, A 3, and haps oy ur like. A fat confiſtectiin's 
Wa 5 © | 
Gros foro = 

ade and w wand 


A ache con — 
e We conclude therefo chat if 


QuzSTS1, — — | RES 


QUEST. "wp: Of te Med He MES: 


the Med of ern. ditñ culty 


ofthis queſton. 


ws) that amongſt all the 

tion to find out the 3 hae . 

| balked ed this argument, not | 
y e Niece, the objekt, the Medium 


nent Fe vane e 


tr | e ob che 7 


Concerning the object and the 0 and rme 2 current. Philo; * 
| IR all the 1 8875 6 A. Mee of the Diſquiſition 414 fail therein, 


* at. Ariſhothe toucht upon it in the 101 Text nne 


at the Tat Medium becauſe it is a kinde ar. 
Tar bien ie — ef Sefide this, h. of this matter; riotwithſtanding 
73 en e our ſelves ö i png age which re blot er 
ke yet. % 4: * ITN 32140 C7 * / 
bog Bez Mal 3:10 rode 5 W — 


"Yet 3 . : 
aa kn digs Mme pct we have ſounded the 


— x A — nr — — 2 Faſt which js a n. | 
— dave 8 120 — — * 
enſation made till the object nt . any o Element 
en F what ho. will ef gre. : Que of ths ſpe 
ee : theſe nor that. Fer en de (OE Not gf. 
| vr that is hot and dry, which would not con- 

je cee ee ae of a Medium 


ti cannot be ;the efficient cauſe 
« Salamander live in che Fire, 
ian 


. roots TER in 8 body out 1 which: i ne- Not Aire, 
t maſt lead the Sa unto the Organ muſtalſo tranſyo 
being afimple — liquid Elements is not vor iÞ 


nt . bee, vrclbnedo not liven it, and; therefore ic is, not caniguous ih Not «Wie: 


Is; 127055 10 7 55 path nee en d nco Seporqand there Not Earth, 
deſtroy them ae 
I, chere org no pure gr; m — which is not eannot There are no 
| ure Elements. 


ne a pres and hinderthe Takte, decke No compound 


t ha Jit 
92 7 Taſte Wee b 
ee 1 | Fi rmegliate Body {prong e organ ob: Taler For d tow- 
489 b N nature to came between tlie 
i= Ack e 0 ch was d f 55 a Meduns ( - be — doth not periorm) What kind of 


ane 1]. the quality of {ahe obj fp likew Zin ae ch we have oſten ſaidl is a kind of medium is ne- 
me the ſame o fic to the cffary. 


Achat the mem 5 I inveſteth th angus 
- ce we "hy 20 is as N ee aneh * in — be not 10. 
| i 24 Rt «3 * (33 + 12 '2 . 212 
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QUEST: LK. "Of Oat Ting 


Aving thus ſaid what me co cnceming 
7 
come unto the o 


A theie ſenſe that the ton DE 
FESS rcafondblebut all 
tongues : or if 5 7 


That the pz. Some have thought that the pal | 
lat is not the whoſe palats att raten 1 4 yet taſte their me 1 


Organ of Ta- — be the tongue; though I am n 0 oy it ſome have attributed this mee Bk ar} = 


ſti 
a 2 N haply we may anſwer in 45 place, if at leaſt we ſhall not thin 


88 But there are ſome who have b wo with detter reaſon that the 


1 | 
brane ot the tolgüie is the true of nk Cann te Merry is Valejivs in the foure and _ — x 
Tongu ſecond Book of his it only, c niir mes it et p 
Fakefan refur hath afficmed k, we willen e to N05 contary ee not;ye becauſe ſo, worthy 


= Firſt therefore the temperament which wa es other — * | 
The 6 Ar- this ptivitedye, for it is cold and dry, boch wii e Nes i 


qualities ofthe organ muſt not be at daggers dra = the h he quads of of f he obj 
and live neighbourly together, ſo as the organ may tentionally that which object! is in ce oy 
act. 

C head Again, the ſame membrane which incompaſſeth r=. 
— the Gullet, Iftherefore the membrane rs 


we finde by experience not to be ſo. 
paſſing the noſthrils is the Organ of ſmelling, and ſai 
makerh It in the ti the ol the t 


ceived. For ſuppoſe it had in theſe places a different tem 

is ſufficient todiftinguiſh the organs of ſenſt: but 

ſtance 3 diverſe I la * ſuch as ls not elle herr to be found : 'Now rhis membrane 
doe { orden het differ in ſeverall Places, yet in qualities und Iubſtantr it is like it ſelſe ap 


cke ſight and to the touch. 
2 eee g a 


aument. out no man wil ſay the nerve 
Sbhe addon on: Galen in che ſeccnd Chap. of tis x8 7 
of alen. hurd neives ure inſerteil imo the maden, 

that r ſtem to follow t 


Galen expoun- tongue: f hay rather gather, 
aed. the ſubſtance of the tongue is che — we treat ch bog becauſe i ue vo the nerve 
ſerted into the tnembtane the umo the ſubſtance of the 


confer the faculty hereunto, 
Obje&ion. — — — that if chis re erden — the taſte is there 
Anſwer. e y it to be true: yet not 7 * the 18 perſected i in beca 
| reth to the action of Senſirion, without whit Indeed we cannot FN 1 25 98 
brane be violated the = is then 8 it doth not follow that 
chief organ of fight Galen in Crone * of is 
Galen expoun · he faith that the Du is — 415 the 5 
ard. e to che is owne proper 
rtly from the ſoſt nerves rap xr Pain I che | 1.755 
Teo he membianie by Nane Us Ic un EE he T 2 00 Ae 
— — e 3 
The conclu- We conclade therefore that I 
3 rade rel of ic f 
Ing to the fn T 753 
25 —— nf 
otw 5 — rind pa membrane ſo Jerry 
parts are ſubſtitute - | dg ee alt 
Thar the beg, Of the Tongue. Forb —— and, as you 22 — 4. a 11 
* * body, the Temperamentalſo theręof is apt to entertain and receive e for it is moiſt and ibn 
e in unto the Nature of a Sapour, that it might more cafily be altered thereby. And indeed for the ma- 
gan. king of this Senſation,itis neceſſary that the Organ ſhould _ on the nature ofthe object, which Ariſtti 
Arguments, meaneth,when he faith that the Orgai muſt potentially be the ſame thing which the object is actually, 
that ſo ir might be altered and actually receive the nature of the object; for huw ſhall it judge of the ob- 
jcct unleſſe it doe put on the qualities thereof? 


Adde hereto that it hath an ingenĩte humidity, that thoſe objects which are potenelall moiſt, as Salt 
is, being by this organ actually made moiſt might become pid, ther is, freely and frankly exhibix their 


Sapors. 
K Main, 


QUEST.63, The Canttoverſies of the eighth Book, 

Again, hat greater argument can there be, that this flef@ſhould be the organ of taſting then becau ic 
is ſpongie, for Taſte is —— made unleſſe the moiſture that carriec h the Doom be imbibed by 2 - 15 
ol taſting, to which purpoſe nothing is ſo fit as che ſpongy pulpe of the to Moreover, all the 2 
Senſes are double, and therefore Nature, though had great reaſon to make the tongue ſingie for the 
commodity of the voyce,and ſuch other cir ces as We have particylarized in our Hiſtory : yet that 
i-mightbe after ſort double, ſhe hath drawa a line chrough the inidſt whereby it is divided inte a right 
lde anda left. On that manner there is no Tay: in the mouth divided, but in the mouth isthe Senſe of 
Taſte, and therefore it muſt belong only to the Tongue. ; 


543 


QUEST. LXIII. Whether the Tongwe alone dre Tafte. 


E have proved that the fleſh or paper the to 
OZ ſtanding it is doubted whether this action belong only to this part or may aliobe commu- communicated, 
Wa nicateduntoothers. That it may be communicated to other parts; ſome arguments are ur- 
ged. Firſt, the Taſte is a kind of Touching, but Touching is diffuſed through all the body. 
It nt hover therefore that the Taſte is alſo diffuſed through more parts then one,eſpecially lo 
far as the meat dorh attain, chat is, into the Mouth, the Gullet and Stomach. | 
Again, there ifſerh our of the brain a ſoſt nerve which is ſimple and fingle in his originall, but when it 
bath paced a little forward from the zkull ic is divided into two branches : whereof one is inſerted into 


the the other into the Jower parts ve <4 *. | k 
Tur ſee that the Romach doth teject and caſt up ſome meats by vomit, others it embraceth and 
In like manner the Gullet ſwallowes ſome meats well and freely,others not without loathing and much 
difficulcy, yea ſome meats becauſe of the camity betwirt the ſtomach and [their taſte, even after they are 


Feed clocks dernanded how Me chokes can be made, this loathing or liking ſtirred up, unleſſe we X 
ſay that the Stomach and the Gullet do tafte ind diſtingyilhthe differences of Sapours. 
Adde hereto the authority of Ariſtotle,” who in the I chapter of his fourth Book De partibus auimalium 
Gith, that Fiſhes in their ſwallowing do take pleaſure and Nie ſenſe of the meat that paſſerh into their 
Mawes. Without doubt theſe argument are not to be con ewned, and yet we will make anſwer unto them. 
To the firſt we fay, that though the Taſte be a kind of Touch, yet it is not neceſſiry that it ſhould in all Anſwer to the 
conditions anſwer ge be peoportionabls 6 be couch... wy | firſt. 
To the ſecond that although the nerve whict is inſerte in o the tontzi 
22 — 
nerves do tram aculty of ſenſationzet that the Eye ſers colouri cle ars ſounds, the Noſe per. Ty, differen- 
ceives odours or favours, is Web reaſon of th Nee but becauſe of ofitionh anc ment bf ces of the ſen- 
organs. For the faculty of 1 bs every where one and the ſame, neither is there any difference ini the ſes depend 
whereby wee , 
all the difference ariſeth from the diſpoſition of the organ. The Foot would ſee, and the Elbow would — the Ore 
hear,and the ſides would ſmell, and the crown would ſte,if in theſe parts there were a diſpolition to re- 
celve the obj NN 1311, OF001 IQ 553330 1-112 35, 2 
In like — arp e Gullet and the Stamach 40 receive a ſoft nerve, yet the Gullet and the Sto- 
mach do not taſte, becauſe they are n Reaſon why Nature bath given them this 
ſoft Nerve we may find in Galens 2 chap. othis 16 Book de «ſs partium, to wit, becauſe they od in need of 
an exactneſſe of ſenſation. Now (ſaich Galen) thoſe parts which had need of exact Senſe have all ot them 
received ſoft Nerves, | ; 
From this that hath been ſaid, we may ſhape anſwers unto the reſt of the arguments. That the Gullet To the «bird. 
ſwallows ſome meats,and loathes others;that the ſtomach retains ſome meats and caſts up others,we aſcribe 
unto the pleaſure or pain which they feel from the tactile qualities: for of the parts ot the body of man 
none the ſenſe of touching ſo exquiſite as the Sto For befide that it is membranous it hath an 
Infinite number of branches of Nerve inſerted thereinto, that it is no wonder if it kick againſt the leaſt of- 
fence. So if we thruſt our fingers into our throats we can procure a Vomit, not that we make our ſtomach 
loath any 7 becauſe the Tactile qualities doe urge and provoke a ſenſible part. We alſo may ſay; | 
that becauſe of the conriguity of parts the ſtomach is forewarned by the Tongue, ſo that the Tongue per- Why the flo- 
ceiving any borrid or unpleaſant ſavour communicateth the Senſation to the ſtomach, forwarning it of mack cafts up 
an ing enemy, which thereupon —— it ſelf as it were to battell, yerketh againſt ic and ca- 2 
eth it forth. And to ſay true, there is ſuch an inftin& in nature bred and ſetled in thoſe parts. For we may Andther an. 
not attribute the ſenſe of Taſting to the Gullet or Stomach, becauſe if theſe parts had E , the ſick man yer to the 
that takes a pill orBole wrapt up in Sagar would never retain it,which if he take without Sugar he pre- Augument. 
ſently caſts up again: and the reaſon is, becauſe when they are not rowled in Sugar or otherwiſe made ot the ſwal- 
ſweet, their bitter or unpleaſant Sapour is perceived by the Tongue, and 3 thereof given to the Sto- Pils, * of 
mach. They are . being ſweetned becauſe that till taſte is obſcure and ſo the Tongue deceived. Be- 
ing now arrived into the Gullet or the Stomach although the Su gar melt from them yet they are not caſt 
up agaln,becauſe the Stomach doth not perceive the Sapour. And this is the reaſon why when we would 
let down any unſavory thing into tlie ſtomach we endeavour not to touch the Tongue more then of ne- 
ceſlity,leſt it ſhould be provoked thereby. We conclude therefore, that neither the Gullet nor the Stomach 
do perceive Fafts or Sapours but only the Tongue: 
MEST. 


do Tray ſuũt another branch to To the ſecond, 
otnach muſt taſte, for the ſdfr 


Aaa 2 


is the true inſtrument of taſting. Notwith- That i may ke 
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ty whereby we ſmellz or from the faculty whereby we taſte: but on *be direti- 
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T hat the back 
part taſterh 
beſt, 


The contrary 
opinion, 
Ariſtotle. 
Reaſons, 


The Comroverſies of the 6 eigbel⸗ Bool 8 ; "Books, 
QUEST, LXIUE. Ia whet pero the Tus the T fc i of exec. 8 | 


Avin let the On of Ta remaineth in the laſt place to ſearch of 
. exa, for th tis no arſon bit l 8 the 


There are ſome reaſons to pe rſwade tis that — the tongue doth 
' the forepart. Firſt,becauſe at the back · part of the Tongue the Almonds are on cicher 
fide which doe receive the ſpittle and a great quantity of moifture : wherefore becauſe tlie 8 help 
this ſenſe very 5 it is to be imagined that there is moſt ſpittle there is beſt taſting rafting. | Againe,the 
Nerves which are inſerted into the backſide of the tongue are greater then thoſe which are inſertedintothe 
foreſide. Yet Ariſtotle holdeth thecontrary and proves his aſſertion to be better, for what can be more certain 
then experience? 

It cherefore we deſire to taſt any Tee Again when we we apply it to the tip of our tongues, and iſ it 
toward the root we call ic back again. when we are to ſwallow any thing whoſe beans be ſeo Alte 
ſing ta us, we haſten it to the roots of our tongue as ſoon az we can. The N 
ſting is not there ſo exquiſite. e is very reaſo that the taſſe ſhould be 
fore- part, becauſe this ſenſe was allowed to the creature to diſcerne ID to Loads 
if the perfection of the taſte had been at rhe that which js offenſive down before 
CCC beſt, to lee it Elie 
from that where with it is offended, Adde che forepart ofthe rongy 1 angling 
better diſpoſed to imbibe the humidity wherein the Sapour is contained, 


Anſwer to the We conclude therefore, that the perſettion ofrhe taſte ie not in theroory roo burio th i tip of the Ton 


ments. 


former argu= ¶ The arguments that were brought to prove the con may be anſw For becauſe 
| Se ro qr. 


ous humidity doth not quicken the taſte but dulles it. 

) beoymmcen 3 tes nf ended tongue, ab 
Nee egen 1 9 F 
plentifull and abundant, and there do cauſe the taſte to 

And thus weare — unto an 
ſomewhat the more prolixe, that thoſe w 
Is 

w 

eee 
will be willing to dee ee 
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come unto nn. | 


The Endof the be Eight Book of the Sees wy 8 
ee thereunte belonging. 
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2 — AN oching more gli Gen the 
y thing wherein a man doth” ſo 
The bowels are what alike in all, 
and * . Fn res have 
unrea e. only thing 
1s © Soule which 1 is idle, * 
t and above — te ry Nor: 
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we have iboured fo much the more to be 
cauſe all the p. 
Bones. T 
will but muſter 
— 8 ef 
a 2.44 ner} gay? 
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A deſeription of the Ioynts, 


CHAP; 1, auf eam In Ferns." 
enen 
chree Regions br Venter, and 
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um kinds ©4 

Tic vice common name of the Hand,for 

ofthe hand. ends to be all the Hand: The lowed} Matic, che Feee fk we Hilf 
afterward. The whole Hand Hippecrates and Galen do divide into three parts, in Brachium, Cubitum, and ler 


6... WA he 8 AIRS TI eu hi 


ſerted into the brokd bone or blade of the is called by Follux <xpvpla, by Euripides inet, The end is 


called arp, de | \ 89 
The cavity under the joynt of the ſhoulder arte called cia, commonly ala, becauſe in it doe grow 
hairs as fea In awing which ke called ol nd we call it the arme-hole. _.. | 
The Cubit' The ſecond or middle parts called in an ror fant, j Cubitns or Vine, we will call it the 


The hand. 


es 0 
c 


chiale, and the fingers 
bon of chis joynt · W. 


1 * 


—_ TT —e 


bass gen i 


acception.of 
W 


the whole 
hand. 


4 TI. wa 7 10 1. Wood 18 
. ho : 
The veins of Prop bole: the 
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* ' ! by * 
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Baſilica. 
The Liver- 
vein, 


5 GE to the, * 
Mediana, 1 on 4 | 
Thrblack- 
vein. * C 
2 or hay ay ct or Head-yein A d,be 
e. vein. aa or the out ward vein, becauſe it creepeth the 
| the ſhoulder betwixt the Maſcle 
falling downe under the 


ng 
them beget the 


| hand, 
Salvatella. — opened 


The Arxteries 
of the hand. 
Tbe pulſe. | 
ves, but that of the ſhallower is moſt no- 


little abo hich 
place and by which artery we uſe to feel the pulſe to finde out the differen — 4 — „ te 


Six paix of.i- And for ſinewes there are ſix difſeminated thro the whole hand, * commetk out of the 
newes of the firſt rack bone of che neck and i rs in the Bee del and the skin — — it. The ſecond ari- 
_ a ſing from the ſixt rack bone of the neck firſt paſſeth into the double headed muskle then it caſtethoffa 
The ſeconds, ſmal branch to the long muskle of the Cubit,and at length when it attaineth to the elbow it is divided into 
The thirs, branches. The third being mingled with the ſecond, reacherh his help to the muskle of the arme, which 
The fourth. lyeth under that with a double head. The fourth which is the largeſt of all the reſt fall ing unto the ſame 
The fiſt, muskle together with the deep liver-vein and the inward artery is divided into divers branches. The fift 


paſſethalong betwixt the muzkles, which bend & extend the cubir,& having gotten over behind the imvard 
| a proceſſe 


„ 


CuxÞs, _- - Ofthrexcellency of the Hand, | 547 
rocelſe of the arme, and being mixed with the third conjugation, is conſ ed in the fingers, giving 8 8 


oh — * . 0 bei the ene h likewiſe two and toi the middle finger one. The lixt pair The at, 
the arme determineth 


very many, 

. 2 of which 16 70 we ſhall The muſcles 
Jaredivers, t the arme e bone, it tw e of the Hand. 

or 2 br adde if we 4 1 i, The bones of 
= accurately as we tre able deſcribe in out Book of the the Hand. 
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GHAP. in. Ofibe At that: 


| is thę crowne and of Nature, that bald and confident work-Miſtriſſe, Man is the 
. OL God on un be youu did caſt out the duſt of the earth, n- glory of Na- 
armed, and we in his blond, to enjoy or rather to deplore an inheritance of for- rer work. 


becauſe he is 88 the world to be a ä 


row and miſery: norwithſtanding, 
Et hehatharmed him with: two wondrous weapons, which he which man 
living cremures, Reaſon and the Hand. His realon is the ſtore/ hath more 
the firſt GR en nah the immortall ſoule be. 
oh, | ie all arta for his (i or What a man 
inſtrument ſo dit is can with 


e Gebel the! 
ag bes is are 


— — t noble 
unto us, yea and eternized them 
call wedlſmiſſe, wt threaten, we entreat, we ab- 
— and, By the help ofthehand altouph a mam be 
all choſe creatures which 
. the eres 


i s fabrick of hands, wen. 


mat mans — ww) = 

Ne he praiſe ot his Creator, I Grlen, 
caribns inſtrument con- 
rar uy boar he is the 
t inſtru ment. It was not the Hand 


wiſeſt of all creatures, therefore Nature furniſhed him with this 


that taughe mer Art3bur wiſdome is the 
are the Vicars or Subſtitutes and Suffraganes of the ſpeech, of the ſecret Lan —2 
ſilent conceits, fignifying to all men in a few. — ceby Heroghyphicks whar the very very thoughts 


of our Hearts are. 
— Pompilins — the Hand Sto Faith, and therefore all Com e Truces, and en- The Hands 
D touch oft Rakel Pr day in e. 3 _ 


— — — 


— 


8 The uſe uſe, figure, and  frouredf the Hand, 


CHA p. W. of me Uſe, Figure aud gh of the Hd Macy pig 5 


Le Da H E true Office of the Hand udo apprehend orto hold, and bis p 17 18 
1 — The eee eee fr 
gun 1 ND e EY | 


11 


Inſtrument of 
Touching. 


The figure of The is long anddivided into man 
the. Hand. the round or Spherick, the right and the on 
low and a firah ht. Beſide, this finger doth —— eſſe z tor ſma 
Why divided.) things it holdeth with the ends oftwo . the or the and the ſore fing ede 0 
dy bea little bigger, it conta ineth it with che ſame but not with the ends. If it be yet bigger 
ule three fingers, the thumb, the fore and began It — ror th thre: 
we alc four, - G five, and gs 7 2 2 I 
peece, it would only have a ended a 0 — 106; was it ſu 
ſhould be divided Grd 2 unleſſe the ſame fingers had been placed in a divers 
ſame right line, ſo as one was to be ſet or lifes to —— being bowed 
— e rer r the manner and 
ortion the 1 03 HU ; 18 
The ane or the ſtructute [Pic t be diligently atrerided, iewill i 
of the Hand. and workmanſhip of Nature, and dt isohi'thismanner- ; fe the Hand was dee 
Organ and Inſtrument of the body: God the eee ben rann 
better underſtanding we will refer unto four kinds. 
The firſt kind js of thoſe which originally and by them 
without which an action is not perfornied ::rhs third 
A . — rr 
he princi hand is a eee — — rebenonwichour mode 
—.— 4 now we know — e 1 — r 
1 The ſecond — — is wp. oa Tran An 6 che muſcle overh not unleſej 
| r. ene wich a e Ne e 


ee 
e bones and t which accom 
= doe make — without Which — mũghit indeed be 
the action per- neſſe wouldever have been n any tl Or H nn 
ſect. The Nails further apprehenſion The p —— Weahben Se the the 
Skin, and the Fat. The Veins water it withblondzthe Arteries en with vitall pri ch Skin and 
che Fat make a Odlligrion ar: ge ro ring neſs Ati 
id hon 
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C HAP: V. aan 8 Alnnume up emi at Similar 
_ Parts whereof! the Hend 15 compounded. 


Whyzhefin- ga HE: Muſcle N of the Hand by hi immedi appr 
3 ln made. But becauſe — parts of a m be Teuden: 
. | ; Chorc a _ ad lap he the fingers, becauſe che end a 
Tbe tenden Beg all ern | infereion are round; rhaeghey wight'b 

aſerrion they grow broader that the motion may by” 


— every one oft 8 where e 
in the next Book . we — of Ta dares . of all 

Their nerves, Nerves they have diſperſtdl into their auſcley ind thoſe very 912 e . 

Their bones, Arm which yeeld unto them the faculties of Senſe and Motion. The Bones of the Hand are 8 of the Wriſt, 

4 of the After wriſt which are tyed together with a ſtrict and immo articulation or jundture. The 

Bones of the Fingers are joined by Diarthroſit, for it behoved that they d ſo move as they might bee 
able to apprehend or take hold of all figures or faſhions of things. Theſe bones are only 3. neither more nor 
leſs, for more would have hindered pe ect extention,and fewer would not have admitted ſo many and di- 


that the motion might be more facile and eaſie, are knit together by 


ers particular figures. And all the 
, = * Ginglimos. 


Cap 6,7, Of the diſſimilar parts of the Hand. 549 
Ginglintos-. Now the variety of the motions is ſurthered both Py the Fial which — their 
extremities,and by the fat and oily humor which like a ſlime doth line che j joints. But becauſe when the The tyes or 
creature according to his pleaſure ſhall bend and bow theſe joints, they ſhould not be diſſevered or fall out bands, 
of their ſeats,Nature hath knit them together with tyes and bands, and wedged them in alſo wich ſmall 
bones like Seſamuss ſeeds. For theft ſmall bones which are in the inner joints of the Hand do not ſuffer the The ſeed bones 
toLaxeor ſhoot inward when we ſtretch out our hands trongly;andthoſe that are placed in the out- d their uſe, 
ward joints 2 em from leaping outwatd hen we bend our Hands with violence. 
The further diſcourſe of the bones of the Hand you ſhall find hereaſter in the laſt Book which is of the 
zones: for to tranſcribe every particular 1 to abuſe my own time and your patience. 
The bones therefore doe make the action more & inns For if the fingers werkgyithout them we ſhould 
be able to perform thoſe actions only wherein is oved us to draw the fingers Into a circular form, The The uſe of the 
nails alſo were made to further the uſe of the hand; for hard and ſmall bodies wouldeafily fly from the Nails. 
TT chere had been ſet to their ends a hard bod Radon ſtrengrhen and eſtabliſh the Neſh,as alſo 


to keep in and · retain ſuch ſmall and ſlippery things. y, the veins,arterics,skin and fat, do preſerve or A 
conſerve the action. 


3 — 
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CHAP. VI, More diſftinitly of the digimilar parts of the Hand,of the 1 rift 
| ant of the After- wriſt. 


Dany 5 hand p 4 i called, bach thre diimilar pars : on Wrist, 2 _ the The Weill. 
| ingers. he mon es more Brachiale,the Arabians Reſeta or 
EKeſeta, becauſe it cuſtome 2 | fiſteth 

= ofcight. — r n — — — * he eee — — The A Theafterwriſt. 

; us 5 called by. — ee ee 1 1 into 2 2 che 

incernall oxeernal] : | | bollow when it is fac, 

hath his name in Hppocrates.from a word which ſignißet oe eaſe with the we uſeto ſtrike, 

The Latins call ĩt properly Palma, and ſo e which when it is crooked and hol- The Palm. 


lowed is called ola manu. The outward part w N 4 or dorſum 
menus. In the Palm of the hand there are — e 


or the begin of it w ich zieh a The back of 
liule toward gn Ted PE NE end: Fo an part is called bead. 


call hyllocks or 2 2 —_— oo 


e thumb and the little finger, is called 
many the 7 obſerva- The lines. 
forerell the length or ſhortneſſe of ; 


law of all accidents: with how 
—— Or in Divinity, viderint, we will only for 
— ——_ low Ne then that we a e ee 2. The liae or 
name them unto are ſaid to — e pr in che 116 
thumb ee th ling of life, by . 1 Weed The which runs * nacurall 


overthwart through the midſt of the Vols or cup is ſtretched to the Moon hill, and is called Fecoraria , the line. 

Liver line or che marterall Hy The third beginnerh from the Bhpathener or moon-bill and reacherh to the br _ 

mount of Jupiter and is called the Table or Aline of Venus. ws 
When the hand is ſhut it is called Fiſt; hen it is half bent, it is called condylue. Further we Why z hands, 

muſt obſerye that Nature hath made two hands, one to help and aſſiſt the other, the right, and the left. Some 

there be which can as well uſe this as chat, and are called Kais lemi. | A woman faith Hippocrates cannot 

R n 2p at lic e 
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n CHAP, V11. Df the Finger of he Hao. 


* 


E! of the. os the called di giti, whoſe order and ratik is called The 
TI ej * 325 yr go called ane i knee ofthe dee. age the . a 
rs e ab dcn penn h alted Voce or the grape | part of the 
| r5 have knubby or knotsy joint cd in Lat Ne fb Say ane 
three in eve hager, Each b band bath five fin Cypher my or leſſe, chat che a prelieniſion ay 5.fingers 
rect e away the h und, a0d away the wee nd ee ge all the n= mare. 
reſt: if you take ws the bk er you NT ke 2.855 thing ce larly. Now theſe P. were 
cc equall in ler itu the t e better compre bend all Ken. res and all quanti- 
tles by rea 1K nd Tg Feb dern 92 50 Ker it Is eq 27 or equiyalent to 85 21 the reſt, is called The tun 
Polex or the thumband hath per two joints, And this nn th peculiar muſeles, beudin extending 
and leading it to and fro, becauſe it hath ſomething — in his motions, The ſecond Is called Index 


from 


v , 


e — — 


1 


The foreinger. fre from his uſe, becauſe we ue lt it when we would ſhew any thing. — calleth ir Salutaris, i it baba 


'T he middle 
knger, 


oo of ihe Foe irpraen, BOOKS, 


Greek name alſo from a word which fignifieth to lick, becauſe with it we uſe to taſte or lick any thing, The 
third is called Afedizs or Femoſu, the middle from his fituation;F amoſus, becauſe by ſtretching this 


| The Ring fin- forth we uſe to deride or difgrace when we lift. 


The fourth is called Aedicu, becauſe therewith i in old time they uſA to mingle or ſtir medictifes ; d. 


Fre little in- alſo called Amwleris or the Ning · finger, becauſe the Rings are there moſt commonly worn The! 


ger. 


The nature of bones joined by Ginghmos, as we ſhall ſay hereaſter. Finally, for more ſteddy a 


the Nails. 


The parts of 
the N ails, 


Why a man 
hath but two 
feer, 


The Office of 
the Foot. 


| ambula- 


«ion is made. 


ee hr. in need, the ſtructure and of „ ＋ is ſich as we ſee. For it is dinto 


i 


The figure of 
the Foot. 


The likene ſſe 
betwirt the 
Feet and the 
Hands, 


The fimilar 
parts of the 

t. 
The veins of 
the Foot. 


Tbe P plitea, 


The Surall. 


it is the leaſt is called Minimum, and Aurieulor i becauſe with it e pick our Ears. feed r hath three 
third 


there are 
Nails iet unto the ends ingendred of the more crafſe and thick excrements of the 
and therefore en ly only in length as doe the hairs, But their growth is not by-nouriſh, 


ment but by an imperfett accruing of the matter,for there is no traction or aſſimilation of 2 but 


only an appoſition of excrement. 

are moderately hard that they might not be kurt wich outward ings{cuſhing againſt them, and 
alſo round for their further ſccutiey the? Latiris call them Ties, their root which is like a white moon is 
called Radix or Ortus: the tops which we pare off, Extremits,the white ſpors in the nail Aendacia, ſo 
ſpots ſo many lies. And this fall ſuffice for the deſcription of the upper joints, now follow the lower, 
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CHAP. VIII Of the Foet in General, his Excellency, Figure, Str wefure and Dee. 
aA man alone, becauſe he was the wiſcſt creature bad Hands given ſunto him the firſt and ori = 


inſtruments of the world, ſo he alone of all creatures which dwell upon the Earth and 

only, hath two feet anſwerable to his two Hands;/for if he ftood grovelling on four ſtilts, 
could he ride, write, build, throw a weapon, ol exerciſe any of thoſe Arts wherewith he Sant. 
ſhed ? The e Figure anden of brite ba- { been al able and incommodious for this 
Divine Creature, for neither could he have 2 Heaven, for which cauſe even Anaxegoras could ſay 


that he was created — by him down to ſay, that ibe ſirt ſoul is the wiſeſtʒ + nelcher could 


he paſſe throu or Abbe urrets, bulld houſes, or any ſuch th It istrue, 
that the more feet the — is ace re(orher things beitig equal) but what need had man of ſuch foor- 
manſhip to overtake, when by his i 5 — mg rr therelose 
made Biper.chat is, with two feet, and re be ſtandeth u or -ne: 
er nee. nA 1 — re che fora called 
mentzam ambulatorium or a walking Inſtrumen one Leg reſteth upon the and 


the other is brought — TR ws ae kae ſocalled: che reachifor- 


22 of the leg: het Sene of on and motion,thar is, fund - 
ingand or gf che toot it ſelf is the rr 
and conſtant or firm alſo for- the accompliſhment of thoſe thorns 


divers joints, ind the toes are made long not ſo long as in the hands, but only as wi 
to faſten the fett when we would ſtrive to rum. For if the toes be — ae che ground, 2 
how much ſtrength and ſecurity the body is driven forward. 


Moreover, the ſeet were made hollow in the midſt chat t might better paſſe chrough all places; eur 


bollow ſoale encompaſſeth that which is round or on we tread, and the Toes doe hold 
— que, ſlop 9 Theres: a great fimilitude ,betwixc: the feet and the 
ba de bern ſome who had no $ to doe all the offices of the bands with the ſer. * 
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il chat by the Ancients is called the Foot which zeacherh from the hi i folaterenes thread oft 

does: It may be divided into fimilar and diſſimilar parts. Thefimilar party as in the hand ſo here 

ue containi or contained; containing, as the skarf· skin, the true in, the fat and the — 
membrane. The parts contained are the way © vm and the bones. The veſſels are of three 

ſorts, veins, arteries, and — The veins doe all derive their parts the Crurall branch. This cru- 

rall branch ſhooteth out ofhimſclf many ſprayes through the 2 the * into — 


twigs. dix of them are among the reſt moſt conſpicuous aud are db * Naar 
ng from th thek 


nor ,Muſcula, Poplitea, Suralis,andTſchias major. The S bens or anckle yein 
palſeth down on the inſide of — Taeter the skin and the fleſhy membrane, and reacheth over "roche 


outward anck le and is after diverlly conſumed or ſpent into the iu of the top of the foot: BAS 
4 oppoſite to the Sapbena is diſtributed into the fore skin of the hip and the ritſeles of that — "Mi 
ſcula is divided into two branches,the lefler of which watereth the muſtles which extend or ſtretch forth the 


The Poplitea is made of two branches of the crurall vein joining together, and after ic hath ſent ſome 
ſmall ciences into the back skin of the _ it falleth down through the midſt of the leg, and is" ſome» 
times ſpent into the skin of the calf, ſometime it paſſeth to the yery heel, and ſomerime turneth aſide into 
che outward anckle. 

The Surall vein is diſſeminated into the muſcles of the Sura or calf,” and unto the skin which | , 


legs. Thegreater liesdeep inthefleſh,and isdiverſified almoſt intoall the! muſcles of the thigh- 
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caab 0. Of the diſſimilar parts Tis Leg and Foot, © = 
on the infide — . and being as about the inner anckle, Ic attaineth unto the inũde of the 


foot and the a bo. p to any of the other oc toes. be; greater Iſchia hath two parts, The greater 
one K the of the call it fe oo Nec ten ſhootꝭ Allowin 21 two to Uchias. 
each and the hee perforating —— 
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along ches to each toe, but both theſe 
toughs by the way a atthe kin of che leg, and the 
ſoot, and doetyeſt 1 — eee 


3 are divers : ſome bend rhe 
the Body and turn it about : others doe move 


extend the foot it ſelf. 
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extend it, bring it to the Body, lead it from The muſclecof 
ſame kinds of motions, others bend and matt _ 


toes of the feet, the 2 of "+4 =qg * 
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n e k on; eſpecially ſeed bones ih 
berhroagh — Ten aipcks n xd back with the lost. 
ſtones or any uall ſubſtance whereupon uld tread. 

Aud . of the Jeintawherewlth we deſire the Reader to ref} con 


' terited at this _ becauſe he ſhall find a more accurate delineation of all the parts of them in their — 


rall places in the Trafts —— with the moſt compounded parts, and ſo proceedint till we 
come unto the moſt Simple and | 


The end of the Ninth Book, of the Joints. 
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| 1 N on a ——— callers 
— in his book de Arte, as we have ſal re, and again the muſcle he == abſolutely fleſh, becauſe > Myprerantd . 
de principall part of chem is the fleſh. And in hisprognofticks from the laudable and commendable names of left 
habit or proportion of this muſculous fleſh, hee gathereth the & health ofthe whole body. And and muſcles, | 
in the 4. ſection of his * 2 4 and the 16, when hee would deſcribe a halle body, bee maketh 
tention only of this where he ſaith, Elleber is dangerous to ſuch as have ſend flaſh , That ls, ſuch as 
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E Sos Of the party of a Muſdle, Boot 10. 

are in perfect health. th. For the muſcles are a kind of part both verſa Fi bein governed: they govern 

Wherein the thoſe members for whoſe motion they were otdained, ain through the nerves, 

9 by the Heart through the arteries, = by the Liver through X. 1 OI if theſe bee in gooc 
confiſteh, ©” PI 4999 oy com Rope protein a rn an our;andrheit juſt ant 


ifbaulry'xo findthetruth and diverſity of mens opinions; weefhulPErpoft or 
ves to mani dcenfureandexceprion,! unleſſe wee bebe more cul Auditors. Bar 
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pad eee Diſſimilur — Ten ve 3 4 
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muſcle and 
their uſe, 


or-yoluntary, mand picple comic acer or movi . 

nition, moron po aftentites Ani — which" 16 : 
an n 4 Muſtles Organs, wh movedat out diſeretion: 

Whar lev 2 = is V ich at pleaſure we can. lagu ears or fir n when un 
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2 ſwiſter or rarer; or quicker as v 
A double will” , This will or pleaſure of man is double; one from Ele don, nacher from loſtinct: tie flrſt we exerciſe 
from election, when e are awakezthe Iatter when we are aſleep or mind ſome other matter more. The frſt is a ſtretching 
and from in- Or on not without ſtriſe or — — the ſecond. is in remiſſion jor rather the remiſſion ir ſelf of 
Ain. that contention or ſtrife;and therefore they that are aſleep do neither move their bodies into extream and 
violent 9 ar poſtures neirber do they accompliſh the perf Tenicall nation, * the fiedfaſt hol- 
Th 7 7 dos 7. — e ah) Braingi Sinew and is im- 
res orgaus tary motion are divers e a a t one it 
of motion, mediate. The Brain commandeth;the Sinew or Nerve carrier i thi Yoda Muſcle obey- 
eth. The Brain determineth ofthe object which is to be defired, whether i it be ta noxious and 
hurtful, to be followed or avoided : from hence therefore is the beginni original of the motion. 
When the action is agreed by the Brain, the Nerve which 5 —— e carrieth down the fa- 
How theſe 3. culty of moving: the rm: hook bein illuftrated or enlight 25 5 of ns ak — = rap 
doe work. contracted and immediately the — — to t 1 ; vhich.. 
An apt compa- receiveth fromi the wil. Andasa horſeman having the reinsin his h 0 rd 61 
riſon _ * ve mak 5 power of! the ſoul err the brain, by the ner by a 
man on Gric- Cleese . 1 
back, cherefore areneceſarily required to local and yolunrary motion „ which in order du ſol 
| {anions — em — drags The feu deſiring; an dee t move bell the 22 
3 if rits, the 
ude therefore 2 —— namelhre iuttument ol aac 5 7 ths ab, 
—— can be objectedl againſt the truth of this definition, ſhou on in our 
diſcourſe of the Controverſies belonęing to this Bookʒbut the Volume troweth e re 
| deer b the annexing ele ii the thiee Jah books. -wata ITED 
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muſcles of the eyes are not without 
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1 Of the Aclions and Motions of Muſcles, Book 1 o. 
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CHAP. IV. * bat is the ation of Muſcle, and eme u. motions there 


There are 4. %55y Muſcle as it is an Animall Organ bach one and but one action, to wit, Motion; the 
— of tbe e which motion is not obvious n of all. Galen in the 8 chap. ot his 1. 
W ws muſcalorum acknowledgeth four of motions in theſe words: The muſcles are 
tratted or extended, or ſmh, of themſelver, or elſe remain ſtretched or 
Cantraftion is che proper and ingenit action of the muſcle; for whilf it moverh any ie 1 
holdeth it ſtedfaſt when it is bent, or bendeth it being before ſtretched or diſtended, it Ae 
or drawn unto his own originall, that is, towards his head. Now chat contraction is — =: xm 
ofevery muſcle, hence it appeareth that ifthe muſcle be cut'atwo in the middeſt overthwart 's you 
mall ſee the one part contralted and the other part contracted downwards. ' 
__ . the jon of the muſcle is Extention, which is not proper but adventitious or accldevieatys 
ide. for when the contrated muſcle ĩs extended it is looſened by another and not by it ſelf: and Sram 5 
mo moſt every muſc e hath joined unto him a ion, nay rather an Ennis concurrent or a 
it js the author of a motion contrary to his: As for example, every flexor or beriding muſcle — bo 
No ths. tene or extending muſcle; every ai l abr: that is, which moveth towerd hath an abdatior which mopech fe. 
ward; everk levdtor or lifting muſcle hath a a depreſſer or finking muſcle. When as therefore a muſcle which 
is contracted — — 72 pra extention it —.—— che L. ERS ſo weuleto 
call them)or adverſary, ſo e extention is not net the muſcle that was co 
but — his paſſion then his action. — 


There is a third motion of a muſcle which 160 tt more r, in which it is neither A == 


relaxed but falleth with his own welght, $ 1s called tra or 3 and finking 
How trem- 18 not from the ſoul but from the elementary form, Fig e not illuſtrated with mth. 
blingcom- anjmall ſpirit falleth with his ow weight, and fo the part is moved with the movi dg Poles 
* reſt, So Galen ſalch that the tr or t Whit on people call the ſ 
meth to 2 or fff het dyeen the mov int faculty and the moved mem NE 
faculty e —_— nember 57 it ſe D endo from 2 
Lor enterchangę of li + dove womit 
The laſt moti- 5 —— we c eee end eee ſo re- 
on · which'is mainzſo that the to be immov in truth is moved. © This motlonis 


Tonicall. moſt evident in | am N i - ITC? | 
— — excel] N is ofadoverherebe H $0: 


p pb rd dp afaſackiſt asthe . 4 


, ben be Mich here or tbe muſeles doe moye: — 

rr. —— des, e and thoſe an Oo on and the Con- 

Two motions tor hn bp en is c — —— tg gb ſuch is the Nature 
per ſe. — tne eee 7 — no lefſe accompl liſhed when en they A conſerved then 


Two ether per The two oder contrary to former are bent, to N Bel and Decidence; Co Conrrabtjon, 
accidens. - Ext * 5 105 e poſtures. All 
| extream poſit? 3 e - the extream wee cannot long 

ndu o it ? home realy ee erin neroi 

u flexions or entenſiong of the muſtles;and 


only abated; -. 01 01's 19441 Aung at 
er x fo trog Tonk) moins when ceart make, i fre 
ceive in the ſphincter muſclet which ſhur up the wayes oftlie exc TE 
Tonicall motion ina good ſound ſleep, bur if oe a na of the ne be pron they 
em Korean an pn ner — ohms war for mere help a 
reablers beat ie me he rg Hoe — 
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vos: a 128 Graf eorr preapn itted ſhappenetli 
they grow crookdd; which Ichink Pence! 
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„All the diff.- 
all _ of muſ- 
cles. 


"” Theft. 


— the bſtan fir DO, 
en 2 ir ſu Res e fab fi 1 * e 


* ow Ue of 


1 aeg now don is threefold. Un. and The ſecond, 
are long, as the waſtler © nn of the 
As t oblique tranverie es of the Abdo- 
men, and the br ad muſcle which beareth down the ar,and others —i— . the laſt dimenſion is Alti- 
tude whence ſome are thick, when Lepore or flendgr;fo much 


* * 
+ ofthe mnſtlesare manifold, ſome ſesſome Like a e ſome like Hate A- The At: 
3 . triangles, ſome quadrangles, es « Mou W. or f ſpiry, and ſome orbi- 
—— 1 round. To chis kind we may refer the muſcles called — — Scalens, Trapexius and 
ſuch 
Fromthe ſituation, the Mrifon or 3 elegant: this ſite we conſider in the po- The fourth; 
fition of the fibres, and in the OA: — r tract of the fibres. ſome — 5 
re right, ſome pany" ſonie ique moſt fitfor 3 or fide motions , the 


— pl or exte yn 


the throt le and cho cye- 
2s thoſt of the lips: — _ 
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— 
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xe raced, The parts of then 
rarer atom hen ome. 


b them from pi their place; 

char ls, Mal 
_ en the their - 
AF their 


"The firſy The af. from 


| | | Lis: bs. | - conſpire ibeir uſe and 
/ 7 0 i 
— 2 ale — to Prom the vari- 
occupy the right, the ne de. LD! ; n | ery of action 
———— 0m Ms.contr r 1G 9 — differences, 
moſt bath ſet unto him | x8 Ir . to a ay wy 18 Wbat muſeles 
wo are a kin, 


the Cremaſters or goo nine Ans 


iſts. 
cn wha oppoſites are ED 
not al waies ſo — dof hi ng to th be moved. or the 
vehemency ofthe action. So they are but man cd 1 17 9 and lift it up 
there are twelve: Again, there are many which cloſe the neather jaw, and but only ewo'that open it: for 


Bbb 3 | ot 


568 ©. Of the number of Muſcles, © Bo o 19, 
| | = Oftheſe Muſcles which are ofa kin Galen er bach left this rule. As often as thoſe muſcles which are 
A L : e — in oppoſite parts equall in number, magnitud® and ſire b, the reſolution of one mg the egy * 
that are a kin. „ber. And of the Oppoſites or Antagoniſts he writeth thus in his firſt Book de motu 
— = Of thoſe motions that ſucceed one another, if one periſh , the other muſt needs be taken away. F or ib |, +. av; . 
C 


gte eth be cut aſunder, the part indeed ſhall be emu or bent, but it ſhall alwaies ſo remain, becauſe the Maſele the ale 
: extend is cut aſunder.. 


be 2. diffe- The ſecond difference of wu feles Taken from che variety of their motion or aBtion ſhal bath 
2 muſcles move themſelves, others other bodies. as Nr move themſelves are — 


muſcles taken Jament and the bladder: they which move Ro OP body beſide their own, move a 
from ;the a&t- chin 


then a bone. Thoſe which move a bone, doe end in 1 greater or ec leflcthey wi or 
SON another thing beſide a bone, ſome of them have tendons, anc d ſome have none. They which move 11 
parts as are eaſily moved have none, becauſe their motio a. not 88 „as the muſcles of the 
and of the teſticles; but the miiſcles of the eyes v as becauſe being continently and ly 
moved, cough it be but a ſmal part, yet it needs a mover.” 


The thixd dif- The third difference of the muſcles taken from the . 40 of their action 


es, Deprimentes, 
Abduttores, Rotatorii, Gireumagemer, Maſſeteret, Cremaſteres, Sphincteret. That is, Benders, 


reſpecteth their 1 mo 
ferenct. tions which are divers; from whetice they are called F lexores, er, Atto - Aae 
— 
8 N To-ward, F 2 Rowlers, e, Wert e and HEN; = , 
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— He ages egg have nocagen upon their edit concerning the . the 


Muſcles, neither to ſay gra a mans faiths ſome do 
acknowledg more, ar N yr ſomes with 
many of one, anc in 


gain are ſo thick | 
The number of Wee in this one Chapter wil i - 1 of Muſcles i into a brief from. 
the muſcles is F ii, hath given them almoſt all 


2 their action, uſe, or the familicutle of 
| —_— — ſomeoutwardthing,which becauſe hey ſe ſeem to repreſent the matter with more 


are haſßddea great. 
Names... op to memory, we wil retain them i 


The tmiiſcles * he muſcles therefore in the 929 9 4 50 Ss hdd fre Firk,: 2 * fu forchaady' 6 of the 
are 405. eye-lids, on each fide 3. two ao N 


| e is rowled after a firange volubili- 
ty by 12 Muſcles, e ecke yn e 12 
A brief ena Thel pere ear is Mud vwed by Lok ior dil (nh joan 2 contract them. 
meration o e LIPS e 95 ve u ward, and * . : 

the — er, Winger, Sounder e ee a | 7 

— kward, and on boch fides. The bone h 
- muſclesdo ſuſpendandeftabliſh.” The age is Re like an per 
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ward, and to the fides o muſcles. The Cho a? $ ith up No Cos prop oc The 
er Trete & Ow 105 e — ve Re er ſide w — allowing. The 


on ung EE and ten proper. The 
Head hath likewife 14. N t mal _ "The hath eight, four to bend — 
to extend it. The my | all his 5 8 75 8 pecul iar muſcles, our in each don. 
der- blade, Tr phie, an, ene is, the Table, the proper Heaver; the 
leſſer, Sæwzand t Then e each of them ore their dr ee 
. ae is, in at nee ir ul ge or 
„the ridge mu hoo eſa | t 
Bowle, ihe Pectoral, th. Salla Bowle and pe Tur 4 2 f == 
and Stretchers: the 2 i 
Short. The Radii have each of them 1 
back-bowers. The Wriſt is bent by! 
have 3 benders, Palma ris, Sublimi/ 
Tine fo becauſe they ie ee e 
eroſſei, becauſe ie among the bo | Pe bay ord ſtretchers, 3 . 
wards, and as ardh > ere ele in che! Bale ee tro- 
ward the reſt, ſo that in 1 RA . * | 


thereare 27 
The muſcles ſerving for Re N are in al $5: thick 
many contract it. Valuable wil 5 both uf 


external, which are fancied to be 


The Back is moved by 10, 5 on e Fe 

hath 1 8 The Tefiides ave 2 i. Th call 

hath 4. The Thighes are each of them bent by , 

which are they that make the ſubſtance of en 


2 obturatores, and _ ein called quddrigemini, wherefore me muſcles . e Tae Thigh ar are in all prot 


Leg hath four benders called poſtici, or the poſtern muſcles, and ſo many ſtretchers, the r , 
bs 0 S the Crurieus; 2 are mes + the Long and the Ham · muſcles, and 1 is fro-ward, e e 
arge ſo that the muſcles of the Legs are 22. 


e Foot hath 2 chat bend it, that is Aeesecber in che inſtep, called Tibiels anicw FOR : and 4 
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3 war of the Muſcles of each part, IE with thoſe of the Head. 
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. CHAP. VII. Of the muſt phi move 1 Head. 
I hve ſaid before that che din of the in 
ſome all of it round about, but in he forehead;and the fac 5 
oy / — example ie ek e i Me, gee 15 8 
dchought that this motion came from eee a 2 bid 3s f 
34 Lr ee as the Palms of tlie 
oals of the ſoot are united with their | te Writers, fell Mode, 
dence of truth; by coricu obſervation; 2 n e of hie face bis peculiar 
eee Tall r y 2 T are of the What we mean 
face as the forehead, the eyelids, andthe noſe: others 'xbeb e an; Lore by the fce, 
on boch lies, s in the Tips and the cher; of h 343 36 JOBHLDGO 5 


The skin of the forehead (which by bis tenſion and eden; 


monſtrateth the manitold affections of the mind) is moved no ES 
own more fleſhy as Feſalits thoi coghr Cue fo being | —— 
1 Jbut alſo by tw es 
n pe la ed erg 
like emotion of the fleſhy mi rr: 
Fallpias alſo and Pleterw have ven them names. 
the head, and Flaterur, the muſcles of the aſſections. 
where the hair determines nes ſomet ime as the c 


as the 
the tight, and che leſt᷑ at the leſt e 


—— 5 G a d 


5501 T3 


hd . 2 ge He 
ave ſeared ry — 
. = cles, © Ae * 


to the Hul in, 


8 


and he kul it (elf; that it is al er e-bro 
| 5 eb eethe ey and SET 
the the 
fa in ee parts which ofth fant gap rr ae ablique; Nevo ok 
t er wit the skin e t not 
bo ring ans 1 W pi Phe, Ken: Off 


gpod. note 
apoſtemati make for Chi 
north ae overthwart, as Dewi of che Pei but according to tho Gor rights onsin oxin opening 


We muſtalſo obſerve;thar theſe two „tes areatinte anda wache mĩddeſt toward the top of the inthe for = 
hehe and that is the reaſon why the upper part of the forehead is not moved; but at the t — 


noſe (when where alſo they become more fleſhy they are 8 one muſele. But That there are 


ey are two, not only Anatomie, but alſo reaſon and ex So eds Reaſon, — — tuo muſcles, 
hat made all members double that n. n rience, becauſe we fick that 
if one of them b&either taken with the 


fide only loſeth his mo- 
tion, and not the other, whereas if chere were but * Fenk no motion at all. And Colanbus mas 


kerh mention of a Cardinal wboſe let muſele ſuffering convulſion hy reaſor! of a wound he recelyed 8 * 
forehead. Again,when we are moved to 
_ ſo that the brows doe oft | 
meek wel but one muſcle. 
9 — in The uſe" of 


ofthe ſo and u e relaxatidh' Tos ORE | is moved, as Galen ele- theſe muſcles, 
— ech in Kis e uſe of the eyes, for when the 

orcheadis lifted 7 Y alſo fly — ned to ſce once. And 
again,when the eyes are ſhut for — 28 Rent, fog 

ſtrongly clofedbyrhe of gebe c forchead. The s which draw the skin — head The muſcles 
— are two, on either very ſlender from the tranſverſe line of the occiput, or now! which draw 


of the head, into which line the — e of the ſnoulderblade called eucullaris ot che Cowl doth de- — uh 2 
termine: from this line doth run fibres directly upward, and make theſe muſcles, which are very ſhort, * 
and not above an inch, but yet ſo broad, that Uther of them toucheth the ear of his own fide, and they 

end into a thin and broatl tendon, vriich ſeemeth to be made of the fleſhy-membrane z/: and occupyerh or 

compaſſeth: thewhole A four muſcles of che eare, and bine alſo rogerher'che muſcles of the 

forehead. -- | 


The 
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Why ſome men Theuſeof theſe two muſcles i is to draw y the skin of the Head backward; and therefare und th 

* *. be tat they drew alſo the eye-brows, and inſtanceth in the example of one Fubannes Antonius Platys 

1 could — the whole skin of his head very ſtrongly as alſo could Columbas himſelf. But as Fly, who of 

: the fbrehead ate never wanting, ſo theſe ofthe nowle, and the fore-muſcles of the ears ( as Fallopias and Plas 

— © my Edu ob ee $a cound (cle difkring from rhe gate 
quapendens * theſe ens aſcribeth to the eye-brows a roun 8 5 ering rom the muſel 

— e S ofthe e Jeu; bre that of of the brows hath, thicker and more fleſh {as and befide is fomewh at have 
SOR PIR 1 555 9 e to tlie WIS and dk eunto a Ring attrafketh alſo the 

owet [1 very 


—_— — 


Lo CHAP. VIII. Ofthe Muſcles f the Ded. 


Great differen- N Hat the motions of the Eye-lids are, and their neceſſities, asalſo of what kind N or 
— Ne e other circumſtances thexeto belonging we have declared befare i Hiſto- 
IF) Ifnd 


Anatomiſts FR number of theſe muſcles v theſe ovens 2 
concernin AE 8 Cord 8 3 | them 


theſe m 
Gott > ens. h whom #eſalins and Syn 3 — 

the Grin, we e * Ap 2 to two: one lifting up che lid, the other beari 
down. Laxrentias 4 is oft —— 42 the ofthis muſcle, but not for the uſe, for he thinketh 
ha both e i e ſo tl ra 3 3 — that fide 7 — 

1 t 0 1, 
— ne, 2 the opening of the eye t — is but one . Columbuu, and Archangelus ſay there 
are two the firſt yon ey he — 2 3 rovyl the Eye- But to paſeby theſe contentions, 
ve me 
men, . e of 2 Ae ee N ei one 4 the upper __ ey mig 
8 7 1 not, nei 
23 challen * — 2 u ade ta. I. M. lis ſea 2 — 
donc in e part of = * e near 3 — * 2 me eye, to . in 
Ii t at the in- let of the o nerve from 

ob wal th 5 i Gepe, and bein ee 
freed wh 2 ee into His uſe is by contracting his fibres in ward to draw 
the e lid upwanl( for the lows, Glen ut obi own ee uncovering the Eye 


The orbicular © Pre femicircular- or round mu membrane and that which is pro- 


His poſiion, by cle Gireular and "he borrovech rom the By membrane, and fo ſtanderh halt 
| in cither 
His original. It ariſeth with a ſharp deter the root  yoor oftho nol inthe grace inward angle of the lower W 
' where the common ſuture is between the n thence it proceedeth all alo 
Progreſſe. — or bredth of the ſame lid, and is — 4 in] d returned to the outward angle tow 
n — inſerted with a ſharp end into the ſide — 
And inferrionsy 55 inner angle, and ſo an exact circle, co g the outward circumference of both the Lids. 
_ Fa — ex — the inner part of the great an N which it is prohibited that ĩt might not bee 


The uſe ofthi 9 ee — . ery a> 7 lee Fee yn wy = 1 
ed» 14 4 — the lower u join ing em tog it is fo, 
——_— ir appeareth as well by the continuity of the fibres in the circumference and in the angle, as alſo by the 
motion in the ſame 5 eſpecially if it be a little more conſtrained ſo as we muſt needs wink — 

withall: and this may be manifeſtly perceived both by the fight and by the —_ For r nes 

i can be ſtrictly drawn together ſo as they touch one another, unleſſe ſome parts 
. digen ſon ſorne downwards: Thiemuſcle in eſpe of his ores (which are continual 0) mot eral — Alan 
laid — but in reſpect of thetwo lids may be called two ſemicircular muſcles: for they — a 
half circle, but joined together they make ic perfect. This muſcle Galen knew, andſ in bis bock de uſu partium 
at the 9 Chapter, he proveth how all the motions ofthe eye-lidgare abſolved by — divideth it per 
: addeth,that one of them draweth to the great angle toward the Noſe,and the other unto the leſſe toward 
Why it can be che Ear, and that when the firſtdraweth the lid is depreſſed, but lifted up with the latter. But becauſe the 
bur ane. fibresgf this muſcle are<ontinuall through the whole lid,although it alſo be moved upward and down- 
ward yet there isnomuſcle which hath right motion, but only this forenamed circular muſcle, which 
— it upward indeed, but rather toward the inwardangle or corner, as it were to his beginning, as 
every man may perceive by touching that * himſelf;and yet I know that ſome think this motion pro- 
| 3 from the motion of the Cheeks. 

ConcluGon, conclude therefore that the motion of the „ is accompliſhed dy two maſcles, 
one be „ Which being in the upper lid elevateth itz icular or round, and is in 
both the lids, which when it is ſtretched doth at the ſame time draw the lower lid gs” 


er round mul- duced from py r kul- * — = er n or ſlender, yet a little increaſed 


— — — 


CAT. 9. * Of the Muſcles of the Eyes; 


and the upper lid downwerds: and where there is need of a ſtronger contraction or cloſer ſhutting toge- 
ther; then allo the orbicular muſcle of the eye-brows whereof we made mention before is drawn in to 
aſſiſtant, like as when we would open the eye more ſtaringly, the muſcles of the forehead doe much help 


us. wx 
He that would demonſtrate theſe nice and curious muſcles, muſt have a very ſmall knife, and very keen, How theſe 
wherewih he muſt firſt ſeparate the skin, in the mean time taking care that he doe not cut the fibres of the — may be 
muſcle, eſpecially in the angles: then ſhall he ſeparate the muſcle below at the T; arſus or edge of the lid, Mom 54 llopius 
and above at the eye brow. F * in his obſervations confeſſeth that he was a long time of the ſame came to learn 


opinion with Galen and Veſallus, 

by Oribaſius in his Book de diſſeftione muſculorum, and the 29. Chapter, and partly by diſſecting the cle. 
eye ofa ſiſn called Phoca: which is che Sea calte, which fiſh mooveth both his Eye- lids. But wee proceed 
unto the muſcles of the Eyes. 


— (2»2ů — ll 


CHAP. N. Of the Muſcles of the Eyer. 


ans rcauſe our Eyes were given us as ſpies and ſcout-watches that we might purſue profitable things, 

| and avoid whatſoever is hurtfull, Nature made not them immoveable, for then they ſhould 
4 J\ have diſcerned only that which was rab unto them, for ſo ſaith Ariſtotle in his ſecond book 
de part. Animal. and in the 10 Chapt. We ſeeper direftum,that is, hy a ſtreight line, not in every po- 
ſition ſaith Galen, becauſe oblique, ſide, backward, higher and lower objects do not fall in with the ball 
ofthe Eye. Wherefore it behooved they ſhould be ſo diſpoſed that they might move and turn themſelves 
on every {ide at their pleaſure. Theſe motions according to Galen in the third Chapter of his firſt Booke 


% 


at in the year 1553. took knowledge of his error, being admoniſhed the right muſ- 


de motu muſeulorum are fix in number, and therefore each eye muſt have fix muſcles;in beaſts there are ſeven, How many 
eſpecially ſuch as goe on all ſoure, which deceived Galen and ſome late writers, who were accuſtomed morions ina 
only to difſe& the eyes of the brute Beaſts, yet the Ape but fix : The ſeventh where it is, may be divided wan eye. 


into two, three or four. In men, as I ſaid,they are fix according to the fix motions ofa Mans Eye, foure 


Table 2. Fig. 1. ſheweth many muſeles of the eye in their own ſeat. Fig. 2. ſheweth the eye rowled upward whereby 
bis 2 ceived. Fi and 4. ſheweth the Muſcles of the eye ſeparated before and behind with nerves. 
Fig. 5. Is the eye — with his Muſcles ſevered as Veſalius doth ſhew it. 


, the Muſcle lifting up the eye-lid. 
D, 1, 3,4. The right upper muſcle of the 
eye in 3; and 4, with the Nerve. 
E,2,33.4+ The right lower Muſcle of the 
eye in z and 4. with the Nerve. 
F, 1,2,3,4 . The right externall Muſcle 
of the eye. | 
G, 1,2,334- The right internall Muſcle 
of theeye. 
H>132,334+ The oblique inferior Muſcle 
or the pully, whoſe tendon is marked 
with 4zandthe pully with 5. 
1,23, 4. The oblique inferior muſcle of 


e eye. 
4 1,2, The tendon ofthe oblique ſuperi- 
or muſcle. _ | 
«8, The ſecond Muſcle ofthe eye-lid ly- 
ing in the cavity of the eye, whoſe 
expe tendon 8 Is inſerted into the 
C- 
257 The haires of the eye-browes. 
, Two right Muſcles leading the eye 
pward and downward. | 
Two right Muſcles moving unto | 


u 

Cu 3 
chen t and left ſide. 

B 1, 5, Two right Muſcles lightly turn- 
Theol 

, The ſeaventh Muſcle which may bee 
divided into more. 


Dr , . e ant. A - 
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of which motions are right, upward, downward, to the right hand and to the left; two motions are 
oblique , to which belong two oblique muſcles, whoſe uſe is to row! the Eye about : yotwithſtanding 
one of theſe is exactly oblique, the other partly right and partly oblique. | 
The figure of All theſe Muſcles are ſeated on the backſide ofthe Eye within the cavity ofthe Scull whither they ac · 
the eyes. company the Optick nerve: and ſo I their * the Eye and they together do make a y- 
ramidall figure. [ 4b. 1 fg · 6. and 7.] Among theſe the thicker and more corpulent are the right Muſcles, 
which have all the ſame ſtrufture, originall, and inſertion, and do paſſe ſtraight all along the length of 
the eye, the oblique are leſſe fleſhy. 
The quantity Theſe Muſclesare all ſoxall;that they might be ſooner moved, but that which helpeth moſt the yolubi- 
ofthe muſcles. Iity of their motion is the round figure ( which is the ſwitteſt of all other figures as wee may perceive 
| the roundneſſe of the heavens ) for by it even in a moment they are conveyed over the one halfe of the 
sky. 
Divers opini- The four right Muſcles meeting towards the root of the Nerve optick,doe ariſe with a ſharp beginning 
GONG from the lower part of the orbe which is made by the Wedgebone, hard by the paſſage through which the 
nerve of Sight doth ifſue. 
I know there be ſome who imagine that they ariſe from the mixture of the Dura Mater, anda Nerve of 
Peſalins. the ſecond pair. Others, from the Membrane which co the Orb of the eye, and that other Mem- 
Plareus. brane which inveſteth the Nerve Optick: ſome from the Pericranizm as Aquapendens, but we will reſt 
— Bauhines opinion for their originall. Their whole bodies are fleſby,and they bear out their bellies 
when they come forward, anda little above the middle of the eye they determine into a broad thin 
membranous Tendon, where-with they compaſſe the whole eye before, and grow very frrongly to the 
horny tunicle neer under the Rain-bow in the great Circle: and theſe tendons joined together make 
Whence pro- that nameleſſe coat of Columbus, and the halfe-rranſparent white of the eye: for I think that this whiteneſs 
ceederh the is cauſed rather by the Tendonsoftheſe muſcles, then by the coat which they call Adnats or the deaving 
coat. 


white of the 
eye. 


But we will give you a more particular deſcriptipn ofthem ſeverally. The firſt | tab, 2, g. 1, 3, 4. 
12 5. which is che chird( according to Galen and Veſalin Yis placed above, fleſhy and round, . chilker 
then the reſt, and greater and ſtronger it is then the ſecond, lifting up the eye toward the browes : for 
there is more ſtrength required to liftany thing up then to pull it down; it is called the proud Myſele, 
The ſecond, The ſecond fr 25, 5.4 Ef. 55 J rler in the lore pare oppoſite tothe fiſt and acoonting 
a e ſecond tab. 2 52, 3,4. Ef, 5 is in che lower part oppoite to the ir ig to 

Galen and Veſalius it is che fourth : 0 Fedor the eye downward towards the Checkes, and therefore nee- 


5 


ded not to be ſo great as the former; for the eye declineth with his own weight, it is called the Depreſſor 
: and the Humble Muſele, becauſe in baſhfulnefſe we draw; og eyes downward toward the lower lid. 
The third, The third Ltab. 2, f1, 2, 3, 4. Gf, 5, I according to Galen an 25 the ſirſt is ſeated in the greater 


angle, and leadeth theeye inward Ache noſeand is call land Bun may call it 
The fourth eh iat: — eg elcheſ at Paulus oppo 25 ch 
e fourth. e wur 2 fig. 12,354. F ſig. q. ij the ſecond acconfine c and 7 a is ( to the 
third, ſeated on ce le 0h . w; he lefler angle or to the temples, and 
is called the Fro-leader of the Muſcle of Indignation, or the Wayward Muſe | 
theſe four, if they move together the eye is drawn inward ftablihedandcontained, which kind of 
look wee in our language call a tht motion the Latines as — | 
The 6ft, The fift [ teb.2. fig. 2.35 4. Ifig. 3. E] is the fitt alſo according th Galm and Vſalius, but the ſirt according 
to Fallopius, Platerus and Laur . It is ſeated on the outſide in the Tower cavity, end ariſeth between the 
eye and the tendons of che ſecond and fourth Muſcles(which is the xeaſgn why ſome have theught chat it 
taketh his beginning from the eye; and is again inſerted into the fame ) from that cleft which 
like a ſuture of the bone of the ſower orbe where the firſt bone of the Jaw is joined with the fourth: ſome- 
times itariſeth a fleſtiy beginning from a bony ſcale. 
His figure, It is lender, round, ſhort, — obli que, ànd paſſeth obliquely toward che out ward angle, as it 
His inplanta - ere to imbrace the eye with a ſhort and ſomewhat round tendon, and js 7 with achin and ſin- 
nowy end in an oblique line by theRainbows fide neer the inſertion ofſ;ie ſiut muſcle { ſometimes 
the tendons of them both ſeem one and rhe ſame. | p ht 
* 4, I Altercations of —_— =, this muſcle gvould gather —— — «xn 
then givet 7 ſatrfaction; ial ly ſeeing ſuch, learned men to Nous diſquiſitions 
will not ſeem CR Ha repair * rains from whence we have derived theſe riverets: we m= 
unto the uſe, which js'by the contraction of his fibres to rowle the eye obliquely downward toward the 


The ſixt. The fixt | tab. 2 g. 1, 2,34 H, fiy;5 4] alſo according to Galen and Veſallus but the fiſtacording to Fal- 
lopins; Platerns and Lauremtiut, is pn the inſide and the upper part, yet under the right muſcles, and is 
His original. partly right and partlyoblique. It ariſeth from the ſame place with that Mich graweth the eye directly to 
the inner angle at the fide ofthe optick nerves paſſage on the back of the be. | 
His end. It determineth as wel in man as in beaſts into a round, ſmall, and long aba . I, and 2. a] tendon al- 
moſt at che utmoſt scirt or edge of the inward angle. | 
His progreſſe. This tendon is reflected throngh a fmall griſtle hallowed like a cane 
angle which F allopius,firſt of all found out, and called it Trochlea or the 
liquely to the right angle ¶ ab. 2. fig. 1, and 2, B, but in the 3, and 4 .figureit if 
His inſertion. upper part of the eye, it is inſerted between the firſt and the fift muſcles ſom 
the aforeſaid Tendon is compaſſed about with a certain ligament as it were 


being drawn inward to his originall with his tendon)turneth the eye in a circular motion to the —_— 
i angle. 


. 


A 
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angle. Theſe two the one above, the other below, are called the Rowlers; or the Muſcles of Love: the ſixt 
alſo ſome call muſoulnm trochlee, or the Muſcle of the Pulley. b 514: | 

The ſeventh Muſcle which is for the moſt part found in brute beaſts | tab. 2. fig.'5.x | is ſet under the The 7. muſc le; 
former ſixe, and bath in it ſelfe that figure which the former ſixe doe together make: it is ſhort and com- 

round the optick nerye[ tab. 2. fig. 2. A] yet is there ſome fat between them; proceeding forward it His 6gure. 
i: di lated imbracing the whole globe of the eye at the rootzit maketh alſo a circle even as the four firſt near ; 
the Rainbow did make a circle with their Chords: at his inſertion which is into the hard tunicle of the His inſertion; 
eye, it becommech fleſhy aud may be divided into 3, or 4. ſo as Galen doubtetch whether it be one, or dou- 

, or treble. | 5 
14 75 uſe of this muſcle is to tie up and ſtrengthen the eyes of brute beaſts hanging alwaies downward, His uſe. 
that they ſhould not fal with their own weight:it alſo encompaſſeth the nerve optick making his paſſage 
moreſtraight, ſo as in violent concuſſions or motions it may neither lean againſt the bone, nor bee indan- 

by diſtention. 
Tl Muſcle; Nature or the God of Nature rather. did not ſee needſul for man;becauſe he hath a coun- Why a man 
tenance erected up to heavenʒaud if at any time he be conſtrained to look downward, he bath all the right — not the 
muſcles with their joint ſtrength to ſuſtain the Eye, becauſe they grow with their fibres to the membrane muſcle, 
which compaſſeth the orbe. | b tas | Q 1. 

To find out the muſcles of the eye, when the brain is taken away you muſt cut the orbe at each corner How to make 
even to the nerve optick with a Saw, having a great care leſt the Trochlea or pulley which is in the inner to ** 
angle be offended; Then you muſt — ePericranium from the bone, and break the upper part of the de b. 
—— backward, then take away the fat, and ſoſhal you perckive the muſcles of the eye · lids, and of the eyes 
themſelves together with their veſſels: and if you would obſerve the proper and — motion of every 
muſcle, you muſt preſerve them in their proper poſition, and tie to every one of a thred not far from 
their tendons: and then draw the thred. Vou may alſo take the eye whole out of the orbe, together with 
the Trochlea which is in the inner angle, and ſo demonſtrate what you pleaſe. And thus much of the 
Muſcles of the Eye. N i i h 


— F 


CHAP. X. Ofthe Muſcles of the Outward Ear. 


though moſt commonly mens Ears are immovable,and few there be who have 2 ſenſible mo- 
tion of them; yet that the mooving faculty may flow into them, is manifeſt aſwell by their 
muſcles whoſe action is motion, as alſo by the nerves which chereabouts are commonly ſeen. 
t Now the reaſon why this motion is ſo rare and ſo hardly perceived is three-fold. 
Tab. 3. Fig. 1. ſpemeth the Muſcles of the fore-heud, the Eye-lids and the Cheeks. 
| Pip owat the Muſcles of the Noſe, Lips, the lower Jaw and of the bone Hyoie 


LABULA III. | A,1,2, The muſcles of the forchead,and che right fi” 
"FIG x, N bres thereof. 
— N ; B, 15 25 The temporall muſcle. 
dp 46,2, His ſemicircular originall. 


C E, 1, The firſt muſcle of the Eye- lid compaſſing 
the whole lid. 
F P, 1, The third muſcle of the wing of the Noſe 
which en deth into the upper lip. 
'G H 1, The muſcle of the upper lip. 
T 1, The broad Mouſe muſcle ftretched over the 
Checks and all the lower parte. 
* circumſcription or circumference of this 
muſcle. _ 
IT 2,the 1 dle, or the 2 muſtle of the jaw. 
M2, A muſcle forming the Cheeks. - 
= | | N 2, The muſcles ofthe Tower Lip. 
nr 2 — O 2, A part of the fiſt muſcle of the lower jaw cal- 
ty . led Digaſtricus, that is, double bel lied. 
© R 2. The firſt muſcle of the bone Hyois growing 
to the Rough , | 
$2,the à muſcle of the bone hyois under the chin. 
The lower I in the 2. fig. ſueweth the third muſcle 


of tlie bone Leere the jaw. The upper T 
in the2- fig; ſheweth the inſertion of the 7.muſcle 

of . 

2, Iwo venters of the fourth muſcle of the bone 


The backward R ( put in fiead of X) ſheweth the y. 
each Sc hisinfertion at the upper T. 
lofthe grinding muſcle from the 


u 2zthe inſertion ofthis muſcle into the lower jaw. 
e 92, Two beginnings of the 7. muſcle of the head. 
72, His inſertion into the Mamillary proceſſe. The 


36. | Of the Muſcles of the t Eare. Book 10, 
3 Realon, The firſt, becauſe the Muſcles of the ears are ſo ſmall (Glen in the 6. chapter of his 16 book de uſu — 
um, calleth them but delineations of muſcles) and the nerves fo thredy, that a fufficient quantity 4 


ving ſpirits c:nnotbe convayed 295 them. : | 
2 Reaſon, The ſecond, becauſe i they ſbould be moved, the hearing would bee depraved or vitiated , eſpecially 

mens ears being ſmal, and therefore Nature bath made recompence by the eaſy and ſpeedy motions of the 
Head, whereby wee turn on every tideto receive the ſounds ; whereas in four-foored beaſſs, their Fares 
being greater, and the motions of their heads not fo nimble, they are alwaies moovable to receive 
the ſounds from every fide; with them alſo they drive away Flies, which men can doe with their 
hands. X 20810 

The third reaſon is, becauſe mens cars are ſhort andgrifily, ſd as the muſcles and branches of the 
— — wat But ſuch as they are we oe the honour of their invention to Fallin 
They are of two forts, Common and Proper, and confpicuousenough in thoſe men whoſe ears we can pers 
ceive to 

The firſt is common tothe Ear, and ro bork the Lips and va nal portion of that Muſee which ic 
counted the firſt of them which move in of the | tun, tab.3 fg. 1. r. 
or the ſquare muſcle. This ſometimes becommeth fleſhy and wirh his 1 crete 5 
ear [ tab. 3. fig. 1. O] is inſerted under the lap, and draweth it downward to this or that fide.This muſcle is 
broad, thin, and four fided. 


His originall, The ſecond, which is a proper muſclef Tab. 3, PA. 1. er to B, b. 4. fig. 1 BB. E. II is ſeated in the fore. 
tn ich enger ed genen tom the oper nd ad xo gut of the 
Mis 6＋ꝙ—— when touchech with the temporal: this deſcending toward the ear becommeth narrower, and 
at his inſertion into the of the ear very tendinous, i is thin ł produced out ofthe fleſhy 
Membrane which is but ſprinkled with fibres,as alſo are the other Muſtſes oftheears: it is much len 
then the temporal and from roundneſſe long. His uſe is to draw the ear upward and forward. 


Table 4.Fig.1. ſheweth the thin of the Head, together with he fat and the glandules undet the Zora, and the inte 
of the bi dertof the bead ane By ears. ; 
Figure 2. ſheweth the Muſcles of the Earr, of the Eye-brows, and a few of the Jaws. 


TABULA IV. Rs 3 N 


BB, The Muſcle of the car ſpringing from the prricre 
nm or Scuk-skin. ©, Ty 

C, The triangular muſcle moving the Rinne of the 
_ nowlof the . 


The ſecond Figure. 
A. The femicircular Muſle of the care , drawing the 
cord car npward, which was noted with B, in the 
re. 

BCDEFG, The muſcle azit were divided into 3. parts, 
called Tripartitur. . * 

H, The hin ofthe out ward ear, into which the 
foreſaid Muſcle is faſtned. 

.NNN, The circumference of the temporal muſcle. 

O, The muſcle yet covered with the Perieranium. 

P, The membrane covering the ſaid muſcle drawne 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Z, A muſcle of the lower 

ad, The Muſcle of the Eye Mow. 

ths upper eye-lid having a muſtle with tranſverſe 

e, The Eye-brow having circular muſtle, whereby 

the externall — of we eye are erceedingly con- 
ſtringed, as Placentinze faith. | 


—— 


CHAP. 11, D the Muſcles within the Eur. 565 


The third ¶ tab. 3. fig. i. neer O] ariſeth from the nowl or Occipitum, and from the coverings of his Muſcles The third, 
above the Mammillary proceſſe or teat · like extuberation , where the Muſcles that move the head and the 
ſhoulder-blade doe end. In his beginning heariſeth narrow, but paſſing dowriward oyerthwart becomes 
ſomewhat broader,as if it were divided into two or three fingers,and is ſo implanted on the back fide of 
the Ear todraw it backward and ſomething upward. . * RE Tl 

The fourth proceeding from the ſame Teat-like extuberation or Vamillary proceſs, under the Liga-The fourth, 
ment ot the griſtle of the Ear, is of a broad, fleſhy and fibrous ſubſtance, but in his progreſs becomerh nar- 
rower till it end a in Tendon,which tendon is faſtened into the whole root of the Ears griſtle ¶ tab.4-fig.2. 2 
H] one part of it above another pp in the midſt, and the third below. And hence it was that Placent inus Placentins his 
- hots and painfull Anatomiſt, out of this maſs maketh three ¶ tab. 4. fig 2. BC DEAG] muſcles led nel. 
hereunto by his inſertionʒ all which notwithſtanding he ſaith doe ariſe conſuſedly out of one place. 


—_ 


* 
* 


CHAP. XI. Of the Myſcles within the Ears. 


Ecauſe theſe Maſcles are very ſmall, even the ſmalleſt in the whole body, and befide their po. ** 
lition depending upon the curious parts of the Ear, we have deſcribed them more at large be- Michin the Bar 

fore in the 19. Chap. of the 8. Book, wherefore we will only make a little mention of them 

and trouble you no further in this place. The Hammer and the Anvile have but a very obſcure 

motion, yet are they moved, together with that Membrane whereto the Hammer is tyed, up- 

ward and — by one Muſcle within the Membrane and another without it. The inner Muſcle [tab. The ſmalneſs 

3. fg. 2. i] was firſt deſcribed by Euſtachiu, and is ſeated in the Rock-bone. Iris the leaſt in the whole body, and elegancy 

o alſo it is of the moſt elegant and dainty eompoſition. It ariſeth in the Baſis of the bone called Sphenoides of it. 

or the wedgebone in that place wherewith the root of the proceſs of the Rock bone and an additament of 

the Nowl bone, it maketh a broken hole. His beginning is like a Ligament,afterward it becometh fleſhy, 

and by degrees even unto the midſt groweth a little broader, after wo rg again, it endeth in- 

toexceeding ſmall tendons, ¶ tab. 5. fig. 5. below i J whereof one is infixed in the higher proceis of the Ham- 

mer, and the other upon his neck. This Muſcle draweth the head of the Hammer obliquely forward and 

inward, leadeth it from the Anvile, and driveth the Membrane outward from the crooked proceſs of 

the Hammer. 


This fift Table is all one with eleventh Table of the eight Book. 


The other Muſcle, is ſeated about the midft in the upper part of the hole of Hearing, called Meatus audi The ſecond 
triu without the Membrane of the Tympane or Drum. And about the invention of this Maſcle,two of the muſcle. 
beſt Anatemiſts of Padua in Itah doe contend. wks | | 


For Hieronimws Fabricius ab Aquapendente affirmeth,that he found it in the year, 1599. Alfo Julius Caſſe- The firſt in- 
iu Placen tings ſaith, that he obſerved it firſt the 7. day of March, in the year 1593, Which of them was the Venter: thereof, 
firſt inventer I cannot ſay, but both their diligences deſerve great commendarions. 5 Aki 

The uſe both of the former internall, and alſo of this externall Muſcle Aquependens expreſſeth on this 


manner, | | 
The uſe of theſe Muſcles is to preſerve the Membrane,which being in danger to be broken or ſtretched The uſe. 
in two places, both within and without; Nature hath provided a 4 either fide. For on the out- 
ide the externall air being violently moved together with the ſound, might drive the membrane inward: 
and within the included ſpirit or the air paſling from the mouth into the paſſages of Hearing, might offer 
. Nolence unto the ſame membrane by driving it outward, as in oſcitations or yawning gapings, in blow- 
ing of the Noſe, in retention of the breath, in training of the voice, in emptying the bell „and ſuch like: 
and therefore the outward Muſcle being drawn in ward together with he 38 y the viqlekte of 
the air, doth with his own motion retra it outward againzand contrariwiſe the inner muſcle hen cle 
membrane is thruſt outward retracteth it back again inward : and thus theſe two maſcles keep the m 
brane from breaking, And truly it is nece that this office of the cuſtody of the membrane ſhould Why cheſe 
be committed toa muſcle and not unto a ligament: that as the impulſions or motions of the air, againſt muſt needs be 
the membrane be divers, ſo the cohibition or reſtraint and retraction of the membrane toward his own muſcles not li- 
feat ſhould alſo be divers. Now we know that a Ligament worketh alwayes after the ſame tenour or S ent. 


manner, but the muſcles as being more yoluntary doe work with a kind of proportion and meaſure, con- 
tracting or relaxing more or leſs as need requires, and with a divers motion e yoeldlvg to or amen- 
ding the impulſions and agitations of the air: thus far Aquapendens, He that defires further ſatisſaction 
about theſe muſcles let him look back to the 19. Chapter of the 8 Book. 


C cee 
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CHAP. XII. Of the Muſcles of the Noſe. 


Why the noſe- 
thrils haye 
motion. 


e Ecauſe the motion ofthe wings of the Noſe is very requiſite in ſodain and large inſpirati- 
SA ons and expirations, therefore Nature hath made them moveable with volun motion, 
for which cauſe there are certain muſcles inſerted into them. For albeit the dilatation and 
5 conſtrition of thoſe wings might be done by the muſcles of the lips which alſo touch them 
Gs alſo the firſt muſcle of the cheeks which is made of the oy membraneſ tab. 5. fg · i. y] and 
inſerted into the root of the noſe) yet we have obſerved in them that have large noſes called 
Naſuti, ſome muſcles peculiar unto the noſe it ſe , and theſe are of two ſorts: ſome ſerving for dilatation 
They are of others for conſtriction. I am not ignorant what a medly of opinions there is amongſt — — 
two forts cerning the 3 and ſituation of theſe muſcles: but I will content my ſelf in this place to follow 
Baubinus only. | 
Muſcles of The muſcles therefore which ſerve for dilatation of the wings of the noſe are four, two very ſmall ones 
dilatation. yyhich ariſe on either {ide one from the cheek bone (near unto Ti third muſcle of the lips) and the 
canale or pipe which is neer the noſethrils. Theſe are mere fleſhy then finowy, and proceed over the 
of the . ny are inſerted partly intothe outward wing,partly into that part of the upper lip which 
they call Filtrum. 
The uſe The uſe of it is to draw that part of the lip together with the wing of the noſe outward and upward 
whereby it alſo openeth the noſethrils. [tab.5.fig.1.F] For as ſaith Varolias, becauſe we ſmel by a kind of 
Traction, together with the wings of the noſe the noſethrils alſo doe cloſe and are ſomewhat obſtructed 
and therefore in ſmelling the holes of the noſe which ye properly call the noſethrils, are by theſe dilating 
muſcles opened and ſo kept. | 
The two other The two other muſcles doe ariſe with a ſharp and fleſhy beginning from the ſuture or ſeam of the fore. 
muſclesof head where they are mingled with the ends of the forehead muſcles unto the middle of the diftance be- 
citaration- tween the eyes and the ſpine of thenoſe : their form is almoſt Triangular,and they deſcend downward ob- 
liquely above the bones of the noſe, where becoming broader they are implantcd into the wings, and with 
their right fibres doe draw them upward and dilate them. | Ov} 
The 4 muſcles There are alſo four muſcles which doe conſtringe or contract the Noſe, two of which doe ariſe fleſhy 
of contraction. about the roots of the wings, but they are very {mall : theſe paſſe: overthwart above the wing and 
imbrace it, and are inſerted at the corner of the noſethrils. The uſe of theſe is, that being contracted to their 
9 they preſſe down the wing, and fo ſhut che Noſe, Fate. le. neer K | The other two are hid 
within the cavity of the Noſe under the coat wherewith the hole is compalled : theſe are very thin and 
membranous,and doe ariſe from che extre ity or end of the bone of the noſe, and are inſerted into the 
wings; which wings by drawing them inward they conſtringe or ſtraighten, and theſe muſcles as alſo all 
oe in — 1 deſctibed are not found in all, but ſuch only as have large Noſes, as we ſaĩd before 
tab. 5. fig · 2. under K ], | | | 


- 
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SHA. XIII. Of the emen Muſcles of the Checks and the Lips. 


Four common He muſtles which eee Fo the Checks and the Lips are four, two on either fade called 
mulcles. Quadrat us and Buecinator, the ſquare muſcle and the Trumpeter. The ſquare muſcle [tab. 6. 
Lis — en make the circumſcription,] or, as Galen cal leth it, the muſculous dilatation, or the 
1 broad or thin muſcle, becauſe it is large and membranous, lyeth under the skin of the neck, and 
| allo is fpread over the lower part of the whole face from under the mouth, It is a membrane 
jon em with fleftiy fibres which et do not ariſe from any bone: theſe fibres do aſtend upward to the mid- 
dte of the face, creeping by degrees with a variable courſe from the regions of the rack bone of the neck, on 
the outſide of the ſame where it ſwelleth moſt, of the ſhoulder bl ades, of the canale bones and of the breaſt 

bones and ſo make a broad and thin muſcle. 
; Wherefote'if any man ſhall deny it the name of a muſcle, and ſay it is but a membrane of muſculous 
The . Nature and ſubſtance, or whitherke liſt to call it a muſcle, he ſhall have my good will, for it is ſo thin and 
— ea and ſo membrandus that the 28 did not ſeparate it from the skin but feyed it off therewith; not ac- 
Galen found it. cutiting it in the number of the muſcles, as Galen ſaith who himſelf was the firſt that deſcribed it, as ap- 
peareth in his 4. Book of Anatomicall adminiſtrations and in his firſt Book of the difſe&ion of muſcles, 
although he knew it not when he wrote his book de uſu part. To this membrane many ſmall branches of 
nerves are ſent from the ſinews of the neck and mingle themſelves with the fibres; and that is the reaſon- 
why the membrane in this place is more ſtrongly united to the parts then in any place almoſt of the u hole 
- and the ſame diſſemination of the nerves cauſeth thoſe divers fibrous pafſages which are ſeen in it. 
The-realon of For fromthe breſt bone and the middle of the Clavicle or canale bone his fibres run right in the length of 
2 1 . 4 the neck, ¶ frem ꝙᷓ to ] and thoſe which begin from the other parts of the clavicle, from the top of the 
it. ſnoulder, and from the reſt of the parts before named, doe bend obliquely upward, [from 8 to O and H] and 
the nearer they are to the ſpines of the rack bones of the neck the more oblique doe they appear: ſo that 
when they come near the occipitium or nowl of the head they are almoſt tranſverſe: and yet for all that 
theſe fibres make no interſections of the neck at all, eſpecially that are viſible: but when they come unto 
the Chin where the upper lip is joined with the neather, [between H and E] eſpecially at fthe lower 
lip they are ſo confounded together that they can bee no more diſtinguiſhed, We call it the 
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CHAP. 14, Of the proper Muſcles of the Lipe. 567 
ſquare muſcle becauſe it paſſeth from the upper part of the neck by the ſides of the nowl bone away, to- Why it is cal- 
— the Ear, and is ſometime implanted lh fleſhy fibres into be root thereof, by the help of which led the {quare 
| 125 6. is the [ame with the third. \ 7 ; ;  wulcle, 
fibres in thoſe men who have this poſition of this muſcle, their Ears, as we have ſaid,are moved. Sometime 
under the root of the Ear [ O it paſſeth into the face, and covereth the Maſſeter muſcle. of the Jaw, and 
withall groweth more ſtrongly to the Cheek bone then other where, in ſomuch as ſome have taken this 
art of it to be the fitt muſcle of the Ja: and from hence it is inſerted into the roots of the Noſe. The 
other fide of it is oyerthwart the face, [From Oby Hto ] The third fide from the top of the ſhoulder to the Their uſe, 1 
kreſt bone; ¶ from 9 by e to] and this fide is very unequal] and is as it were indented, The fourth fide to | 
make the quadrature, is from the top of the chin to the breſt bone. [from C tos] Theſe muſcles do move the 
in of the face which is not moved by the muſculous ſubſtance ofthe forehead, the now, the Ears, and the 
Noſe, or by any of their muſcles or by the muſcles of the Eye-lids : But rather as the right ſquare muſcle 
draweth and moveth both the upper and the lower lip unto the right fide : ſo the left draws both the li ps 
obliquely downward to the leſt fide: and becauſe they cleave faſt unto the chin, therefore they help much 
the opening of the mouth. This is that muſcle ſaith Galen in his firſt book de « tr" muſculormm, which 
firſt otall in thoſe that begin to be afflifted with convulſions is intended or ſtretched, from whence come 
thoſe convulſions which we call Cynick or Dog-ſpaſms,becauſeby the contraction of theſe, meu are con- The Dog- 
ſtrained to writhe or grin like dogs. at ſrann. 
The fibres of this muſcle Galen in his ficſt book de Anatom. Adminiſt. counſelleth the Chirurgeon to be 
well adviſed of, becauſe of their inciſions which ſometimes are very neceſſary in this part. For ignorant 
Chirurgeons not knowing their courſe have by large tranſverſe ſections divided them ſo far that the 
cheeks have flowen upward — the skin underneath them. 
The Muſcle called Buccinator (either becauſe it maketh the cheek which is called Bucca, [table 6. figure 2. The trumpeter 
M] or elſe becauſe it ſtrutteth in blowing or ſounding of the Trumpet which is called Buccina, and there- 
fore we call is the Trumpeter) lyeth under the former and comprehendeth all that part which is blowne His Gre, 
up when we ſound a Trumpet. It is round and ariſeth almoſt from the whole length of the upper jaw, and His originall. 
is inſerted into the length likewiſe of the ome, Jaw. at the roots of the Gums; or if you liſt to think with Ig inſcrtion 
Columbus and Laurentius, it ariſeth from the top of the Gums, and like a circle doth again determine into the ; 
top of the Gums, For it being like a circle herein the inning , the middle and the end are all 
one , it skils' not much whether you lay it proceeds from below upwards, or from aboye* down- 
wards, | | ES 
Thin it is and membranous woven with many fibres, from whence, come the variety of motions The ſubſtance 


which it perfarmeth, within and without, above and below. To chis Muſcle on the infide, · the coat of it. 
_ compaſſeth the mouth groweth ſo faſt that they cannot be diſſevered but one of them muſt bee 


| * g 2 Lo 
The uſe of this Muſcle is whileſt the Jaw refteth, to move the Cheekgand the Lips, and yet even in eat- The uſe, 
uy wo the meat is fallen into the cheeks,it ſerveth as a hand to reach it again unto. theſthe teeth and 
to drive it hitherand thither amongſt them, that the aliment might be beſter broken and ſhred, and ſo 
prepared to be boiled into Chylus in the Stomach. 19-4 
fides theſe there are a double uſe of the cheeks and of their cavities, as Archange la Kath welljobſerved, A double uſe 
The firſt that if any ing in eat ing do fall 4 75 the Teeth outward it ſfiould not be loſt but be kept within of he checks 
the Cheeks: the other uſe is hah ogy might e places of receit to — — while the teeth be ready ont of Archer. 
for ĩtzas we ſee in Apes which fill the puffs of their Cheeks with meat which afterward they chew. More-- 
over in man they he P much for pronounciation and in winding of a Horn or Cornet and ſounding of a 
Trumpet; for if theſe cheeks he guſt up 42 may obſerve the divers motions of this Muſcle by rowling 
his mouth outward,upward, downwarc orward and backward. 
p | Be "- I. 
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CHAP. XIV. Of the proper Muſcles of the Lips. 
I 179 5 Ino 174 1022 18 I e241) . 21132 g ö 5 

Ar Henſe of the Lips in all creaturebis for Eating and Drinking; ahd therefore Nature hatli pro- 

uiaded their Lips according to their Dyet. The Aſſe can mumble a Thiſtle as well as a man can | 

PS cat Lettice, hence the proverb is, Nimiles babent labra Latiytw Like Lettice like Lips. But be- Lg proper 

aſe there is another uſe of the Lips in men, for forming of words, for cafling forth of ſpittle nnn lips 

to preſerve the Teeth from the coldneſſe of the air(that I fpeak'notoftheornament which 

they are to the mouthyea to the whole face) foritheſe reaſons I ſay, ' it-wavnecefſary'thar che lips ſhould 
have voluntary mot ion, and ſo the inſtrument>ofthe ſame, iat is, muſ cles if rm 

Many ofthe ancients and late writers alſd thought that both lips were moved by the help ofthe broad 2 opinion 
Muſcle before ſpoken of, becauſe the great variety of his fibres they tliought ſufficient for the accompliſ unn 
ment of all neceſſary motions inthat part. But the more diligent Anatomiſts, befide thoſe above named 
common tothe Lips and the Cheeks, have found out other proper muſcles belonging tothelips alone, a- 
bout the number whereof they doe not agree . We for this time will conclude that theyare fix, on each fide & Proper muſ- 
two belonging to the upper lip, on each fide ont belonging to the neatleer .. Ates of the lips, 

The x, pair of the upper Lip Lal. 6: fig. 1. GH] zrileth mthe utter ſeam of the Jugal or yoke-bone, The 1. pair. 
and that which ſeparateth the fiſt bone of the upper Jau from rhe third and from the eheck bone. In their 
beginning 1 broad and fleſhy, and deſtendobliquely forward, inferting themſelves into the fides 
of the upper Lips,which they move upward and downward, inward andioutward : add that by reaſon F 
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Of the proper Muſcles of the lips. Book to, 


The ſecond 
part of muſ- 
ts. 


Their uſe. 


— —— 


of their divers fibres diverſly commixed among themſelves and woven with the skin: from which not- 
withſtanding if the body be muſculous or fleſhy and not fat and the workman diligent, it may be after 4 
ſort ſeparated, 


The ſecond pair ¶ tab. 6. fig. t. ander H] ariſing fleſhy, round and covered with much fat, from the cavity 
under the Checks; is inſerted into the bridle where the Lips doe meet, and they ſay it turneth the upper 
lip downward. 

krhe lower lip hath one pair tab. 4. fg · 2 Z. and tab. 6. fe.2.N) which ariſeth fleſhy from the lower 
of the upper jaw, where there is a kind of aſperity or roughneſs at the ſides of the chin: thence 
— — and beco broad (for it is broader and ſhorter then the former pair) are implant 


into the middle of the lips; with whoſe skin as the former they are ſo mingled, that the fibres doe in a 
Kind of a finger-fould cut betwixt one another. 


Tab. 7. figure 3. ſheweth ſome muſcles of the jaw, the Larynx and the bone Hyog., 
Figure 4. ſheweth ſome parts lyingin the mouth 


TABULA. VII. 


Aga hole in the forehead bone, ſending a ſmall Nerve 
into the brim of the ſear of the Eye. 

B, the temporall Maſcle. 

C a fungous ſubſtance of the lip, her with the 
nervesRtretched on both fides unto it. 

Ea hole in the cheek bending a nerve unto the face. 

G, part ofthe yoke bone here taken away. 

I the Maſſeter or grinding Muſcle. 

R, a portion of the 7. muſcle of the head cut away. 

L the bone Hyojis bared from the muſcles, 

M, the Baccinator or T 

m, the 6. muſcle of the bone hyoi⸗ 


ö jaw. 
D, the 4 muſcle of che lower jaw ly ing in the month. 
E; the Gargareon or Vouls. | 


F, che apper Glaudules of the Tul. 


G,the lower Glandulcs at the Larynx. 

H, the muſtles of the head and the neck mingled. 

IEthe tongue with the Eyiglati or over? tongue. 
rough artery bared from the muſcles. L, the bed of veſſels neer the . and the firſt muſcle of 


is originall. X, the fourth 


Eight ſeverall" 


motions by 
theſe muſcles 


"The Corrall 
of rhe Lips. 
The uſc of 
the Corrall, 


| yeelding —— 
to the noſe, the ocher downward to the chin: or when the lips are cloſe upper being drawne 
dowuward, and che lower upward. | 2555 171 = 1 * 

For as in the wriſt of the armiright motions are made by the confluence or concurrence of oblique 
tions, ſo is it alſo in the lips: for if the muſcle on either ide alone work, that motion is made Ee. long, 
but if both of them be at once ſtretebed, then ſhall the ſame lip be after one and the fame manner be drawn 
upward by the upper Muſcles and downward by the lower. Thus Galen exemplifieth the uſe of theſe 
Wien laſt above named, to which he that defires more ſatitfaction may have recourſe, wee 
wi ow our ſtory. you 40 1460 211 27 114. 

To theſe muſcles before deſcribed that fleſhy and rude lump: ¶ tab. v. g. and vet muſculous may bee 
added, which in the circumference of the mouth —— b Cn below, which bro is 
made a peculiar pair of muſcles of the face: we call it (if you pleaſe) the Corral of the lip.Fallopius divideth 
them 8 — Am 54g the upper li 5 eb 8 he aſcriberh = 1 
as to the other t all metions, i wrinkling theme = th them rhe 
fleſh of — wn ly 4 Ig B A | A | 


CHAP, 


C HAP. 15 : of the Myſcles of the lower Jaw. 


— — — — — — ———— — — 
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CHAP. XV. Of the Muſcles of the lower Jam. 


F the two Jaws, the upper as well in man as in all other creatures is immoveable excepting Only the Par- 
WAS the Parrot and the Croccodile; the lower is neceſſarily moved for the breaking and preparing m—_— 
of our meat, and the articulation of the voice. The motions of this lower Jaw are of two moveth the 
SS>'S kinds, ſimple and compound, the fimple motions are fix, and the compound but one, The upper jaw. 
Soros ww fix ſimple motions are upward and downward,to the right hand and to the left, forward and Six fimple _ 
backward. The compound motion is made of the right and left, the torward and the backward, where- 1 ＋ 
the Jaws ſeemeth to be carried round. The motion upward is performed by the temporall muſcle, OLE 
wnward by the Diagaſtrick; to the right kand and to the left by the firſt grinder called Manſori us 
primus : backward by the other manſoriu or the muſcle that lurketh in the mouth: forward by the fifth 
aire. | 
The motion upward and downward is to bite, or to ſhare or cut: the motion to the ſides whether it be The uſe of 
to the right hand or to the left, forward or backward,is to grind : for the meat falleth upon the teeth ot theſe motion. 
the lower Jaw,as upon the moving ſtone of a Mil. For as in a Mil, the weight of the upper ſtone break- 
eth the corn upon the lower: ſo the meat is ground between the upper teeth which reſemble the fixed or 
immoveable ſtone ot the Mil, arid the lower teeth ſet in the lower jaw which reſemble the moveable tone, 
And therefore theſe Muſcles are called Molares, that is, the grinders, and becauſe their act is called Maſtica- 
tion or chewing, therefore they are called Maſticatorii or Menſorii,that is, the chewers, Wherefore the mouth Five muſcles, 
is opened, ſhut, drawn in compaſſe by five muſcles on either fide. The firſt is called Temporailis, Galen de diſ- 
ſee; muſculorum 6. cals it Crotophita [tab.6.fig-1. and 2. B. tab. 4. fig. 2, his. circumference is noted by NNN, hir 
7 parts & ©, covered yet with the Pericranium at O and the Membrane retratied or drawn 7 P] we call 
the Temple or ral muſcle, becauſe iris ſeated in the Temples, that is, in the fide of the head at the 
upper and forepart of the Ear. This muſcle is ſtrong and ſtiffe, and the largeſt of all the reſt; filling all the 
cavity of the Temple bones. It ariſeth ¶ tab. 5. fig · 2. 46 with abroad fleſhy and ſemĩcircular beginning 
or originall from the firſt bone of the upper jaw, of the forehead, of the ſorepart of the skull, of the temples 
and the Sphenoides or wedge-bone,and becomes by degrees more fleſby,and grows 'narrow under the yoke 
bone called r runneth upon it and about it overthwart ¶ tab. 6. fig. 2. G] and to which it grow- 
ech a little for better defence, and is inſerted with a ſhort nervous and excecding ſtrong Tendon to the 
big. 2 e weer of the lower jaw imbracing it very firmly with his large arms. 
e ſtrengrh of this muſcle (by which ſometimes a man is able to bite a ſtrong nail in ſunder, and we A qr ange 
have known a man therewith to guide a great Bel being rung to the height) is cauſed by his fibres: for all fire :grh of a 
of them as it were from three ofa circle run unto his center, which is to be obſerved in the dilatation mans jaw. 
of the wounds ofthis part and muſt ſometimes neceſſarily be made, as alſo becauſe of the apoſtemations of * you obſer· 
theſe Muſcles that the Chirurgeon may know how to make inciſion according to the reftitude of his fi- Chiza: = > 
3 left if he wound them overthwart, - their uſe and action ſhould periſh, and the life iaich Columbus „ 
with it. | a 


' The uſe ofthis Muſcle ogether with his fellow is, if they draw directly upward to lift up the upper 


jaw,to bind it ſtrongly to ſhut the mouth. But if one of them draw alone, then is the traction ot the 
Jaw oblique, alth Veſalius thinketh that this oblique traction is made by 3. muſcles, the temple muſcle, V arilius bis o- 
the ma ſeter or chewer an that that lies hid in the mouth whence it is that ſome make three meſſeters, but pinion of the 
Hippocrates in his Book — — but two, This Muſcle the Ancients and amongſt them Hippocra- cnm_ 
tes and Galen have preferred re many others and admired in his compoſition, the wiſdom and provi- 96 
dence of the Creator in making it diverſly according to the divers uſe of the creature. 
Galen alſo in his 11. Book of the uſe 9 and the 3. Chapter ſheweth how theſe muſcles if they be 
wounded doe eſpecially bring Convulſions, Feavers, deep and dangerous ſleepines, and light frenzies. And 
Hippocrates ſaith, that the wounds of the Temples are mortall. The reaſon of theſe accidents may be becauſe Hippocrates, 
bo} . — neighbours unto the brain, there being only the skull between, and that parted by the coro- 
n ſuture or crown ſeam: as alfo becauſe of the many and l e Nerves which are diſſeminated through 
itzas Galen hath obſeryed inthe former Book and the 7. Chap. hereto that this muſcle bath 3. nerves 
on either {ide inſerted into him: two from the third conjugation, and the third harder from the fiſt 
conjugation to give him the greater ſtrength; for the more nerves and the harder a muſcle hath, the ſtrongec 
it is to perform his action. No marvell therefore if upon the wounding or concuſſion, convulſion, yea death 
it ſelf doth follow. | | | | 

And henceit is that 5+ (he thought the luxation of the neather jaw was oftentimes deadly, becauſe 
thereby this muſcle is diſt dd, and in his book de articuli he faith, thatu nleſſe the bones of the neather | 
jaw be jointed ipain after their fuxation the life will be in great jeopardy, by reaſon of the continuall 200 dangers of 
Feavers and dull and drowfie ſſcepineſſe which follow thereupon 3 for theſe muſcles if they be altered ,1, j. 
from their pr diſpoſition, and intended or ſtretehed are oriferous : Wherefore Nature for their How nature 

er defence hath covered them firſt with a ſtrong, thick and hard membrane, which is the Pericranium or bath det ended 

sul-skin ; by reaſon whereof the muſcle on the outſide loo keth livid, for his inner part which cleaveth theſe muſcles, 
to the bone is altogether fleſhy, becauſe the bone in that place is not covered with Perjoſteon. And becauſe a 
part of the Pericranion runneth oyer this muſcle, ſome have deſcribed it with two tendons, oneiaward and 
another outward. * "__ be F 

Another defence it hath is' this; that the lower part which is nervous is walled with the Jugall or yoke- The ſecod 
bone, that the nerves (faith Galen in the 8. Chap. ofhis 9. Book de aſs pertizm) ſhould not be hurt, ſo as this deſence. 
bone ſeemeth to have been made only for the behoof of this muſcle, © 

8 | Ce 03 Thirdly, 
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The third, 

Ja wha ccea- 
tu1cs thele 
mulcics are 
rec teſt. 

In v bat crea- 
tuics leaſt. 


Why leaſt in 
men. 


The 2. mu- 
ſcle of rhe lo- 
wer {jaw called 
the grinders, 


His f6bres, 


The 3. pair of 
muſcles of the 
lower jaw. 


The 4. muſcle 
ot the lower 
Jaw. 


The fift and 
laſt muſcle of 
the lower jaw. 
N is variable 


lubſtance. 


* 


Of the Mwſeles of the lower Im. Book tte, 
Thirdly, the Tendon of this Muſcle is defended above and below with fleſh that it might be better ſe⸗ 
cured from outward injuries. The difference of theſe Muſcles according to the variety of creatures is af. 
ter this manner: Firſt ot all in men they are the leaſt and leaſt nervous ordinarily ; among beaſts they are 
the leaſt in Apes, I mean according to their proportion. They are greateſt and largeſt, as alſa moſt nervous 
in ſuch beaſts as have their teeth ſet like a Saw, as Lions, Wolves, Dogs and ſuch like, There are 
creatures wherein they are very large but not ſo nervous; large not ſo much for the ſtrength of the action, 
becauſe thoſe great creatures do feed moſt what upon the earth, but that they might be more 
ble to the magnitude of the lower Jaw ; ſuch are Aſſes, Horſes, Oxen, Cammels and ſuch like, as we may 
read at large in Galens 11 Book de uſu br. and tke ſecond Chapter. ö 

They are leaſt in men both becauſe our neather Jaw in refpe& of other creatures is the very leaſt, and 
beſide, becauſe our teeth are given us only to break our meat and for no other uſe; for a mans 
fortirude conſiſteth not in the ſtrength of his Jawes, neither doth he thereby curbe and keep in awe 
the other creatures but by reaſon and by his hands. Notwithſtanding they are the greateſt of all the 
muſcles ot the Jaw, becauſe they almoſt ſubſtain ic and lift it up as if it hung and depended onely upon 
them. 

The ſecond muſcle of the lower Jaw is called Manſorius primus, Maſſeter & Mollitor, names all taken from 
the uſe of the Muſcle which is called Munducation or chewing, and therefore we may well call it in out 
Engliſh the Chewing or the grindingmuſcle; His poſion is in the cheek tab. 6, fig.2,& tab. 7, 
tab. 4, fg. 2, / ) and i hath a double head, one nervous proceeding from the o cheek ¶ tab 

and 


N unto the ſuture where the Jaw-bone meeteth with a part ofthe Jugall or R 11 
Fu. felhy 


unto the utmoſt an gle of the Jaw which we call his acute or ſharp proceſſe; the 
] 


of is near the ball of the cheek, ¶ A] one fide ro the end ofthe yoke- bone ¶ from & tox 3 
ward the lower Jaw ſ from a tow]; and the third and laſt as it were a Baſis joyneth both the forena- 
med ſides to all the parts of the lower Jaw, being extended or ſtretched according to his 
length, | | 


he Fibres of theſe heads do interſect themſelves like this ure x, and thence itis that they move. 
Iaw as well on both ſides as alſo forward and backward (for there is a divers motion ired in chey 
or grinding the meat) and in compaſſe: for as the uſe and action of the temporall muſcles was yche 

to joyne the teeth and the two jawes together, and ſo to break whatſoever d light between 110 
the action of theſe chewing or grinding muſcles is to levigate or ſhred ſmal the meat 15 eb nu on 
by the temporal] muſcles. To this action the tongue doth nor a little help, which like a hand turneth and 


returneth the meat in the month that all his parts may come under the ht: £231” 
the tongue is performed by a muſcle of the tongue Alle | r bak 5 ; hich motion of 


Lingie Maſtic | 
and not only ſo, but alſo the muſcles of the Cheeks ace eie 47 . . B 


work. 


The third pair of covet [1ab.7, fig,4,neer to E] is ſituate under the ter 


temporall 
of the cavity of the temple bones, and taketh his beginni ly from che parts 
proceſſes called Aliformes or like unto wings which are . partly tuner | ar 
ſharp top or height of che bone called Sphenoides or the wedge- bone, which in the cavity of the 
lookerh directly againſt the yoke-bone, where it hangeth over a large rift made by the ſame Sphenoides and 
the greateſt cheek bone. — 


he originall or head of this muſcle is partly nervous and * and ha won ahi 
fleſhineſſe it is led obliquely backward and i inſerted into the neck N W; 5d 0 | 


rhe head. His uſe is to move and lift forward the jaw, as the next that followeth moveth it back- 
ward. | | "= 6-7 


15 


m 
monds of the throat. And this muſcle (faith Gala 


ſtrongly neer the production and inſertion of this tendo 
ſhutteth the mout 


l 


it G — 
* 


the jaw and the 
it leldab bis eln and 


they 


a ca» c<_ 


— 


Cup. 16. | _ Of the Muſcles of the Chops, 571 
they had beene wound about the lower angle of the lower Jaw, as it were about a Pulley. Tt 
The uſe of this pair of Muſcles is to draw UM” downward, and ſo to open the mouth and by conſe- The uſe of 
uence to draw the tongue toward the throat: hut if one of them only do move, it leadeth the Jaw ob- theſe mulcles 
liquely to his owne fide. It was called Digaſtricus becauſe it hath two Venters or Bel lies, being fit. ſhy in ys 
the beginning and in the end, and in the middle [tab. 7, fig. betweene O and P. fig. 4, between N, and I nervous 
or tendinous (which is peculiar to this andto the ſecond paire of muſeles of the bone Hyoides I tab. 7, ; 
fe -3> VV Jandeo the fite proper pair of the Larynx or throttle) partly for more ſtrength, partly that it What muſcles 
might not take up too much room becauſe the place is but narrow, and there are many Inſtruments vo fill have 2. bellics, 
ie up; nary the muſcles o fthe tongue and of the Hyoir 3 and therefore alſo they were made ſtall and 
chin, round long, their motion being burcafic ; for the jaw fals downward with his owne weight, 
and therefore needed no ſtrong retraftor, | 
Finally, beeauſe a part of the ſquare muſcle Are with Galen we reckoned among the muſcles of the The reaſon of 
cheeks) groweth more ſtrongly to the bone of the lower jaw, the right and the lett meeting at the middle Ani his o- 


of the chin to draw the ſame downward ; therefore Arantim (who did not acknowledge rhe third pair e oh that 
above named) maketh ĩt the fift pair of the jaw, and ſaith, that this portion or part of muſcle Arantius limit- 


ether with the fourth pair called the Digaſtricks , do open rhe mouth and draw the jaw downyrards, tech. 
2 ſo that it is' more directly drawn (Wiel the motion of the — by the fourth - r; but by this 
fift pair as he accounteth — is wreſted obliquely together with the cheeks and the lower lip ſide- 
— 1 — ofthem move; if they move together, then it — it to neither part but leadeth it to- 
ward the throttle. 2 


r n 1 1 1 e 


— — 
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CHAP. XVI. 1 dic which Dish 
Aae _ ſerve for \Dighatit 


en firſt of all men deſcribed the muſcles of the Chops, whom after Oribapay his Epitamixer and 
Avicen followed, making one on each fide. Among the later Anatomiſts Falopiue was the 
 Grſt who deſcribed three paĩres : which are ſeatehinthe Mouth between the coat or the pa c- 
ler aod the breadth of the Noſſhr dis, We will reckon unto you. 4 pair, whereof two do di- # Pairo! mir 
late and twe contact; and ne . belp he Swallow becauie the Chops were of he- cho. 
to be dilated or ſtraighened when the meat and the de n ener 
The firſt pair ariſeth thin and nervous from the top of che wedge-bone called ſphenozdestiear the farticu · The til. 
lation of che lower jam wich the bone of the temple, and deſcendeth very ſmall and ſlender by the in- 
ward cavity of che. Piergyoidesyanid enderh in a nervous thin and broad tendon which pafferh. 
Which is in tho end of the Neger, and being reflected is inſerted into the m 
which the Vouls hangeth. If both iheſe muſcles move then draw the botrome « 
R atubforarard ; if bagoneat move, chen ĩt draweih 
is ſeated. | | 


— 


$11) Fol 1 Th ; 
and ariſeth 12 chin vrhere the The third. 


in the ſides of the bone Hyeis and 
but obſcurely, and t con 
t Helper! to ſwallow a ge 


* eee | 
lojdes, declinath The sunt 


e [J 


CHAP, 


— - — 


Of. the Muſcles oft he boue Hyois. | B O K.o. 


CHAP. XVII. Of the Muſcles of the Bone cal- 
led Hyois. 


Ecauſe the meat when it is broken by both the Jaws and their Teeth, by the belp ofthe Mu. 
(cles of the Checks, the lower Jaw and the T ongue,muſt be ſwallowed and tranſmitted into 
the ſtomach ; and that this deglutition or ſwallowing is a voluntary motion, it had need of 
Muſcles appropriated thereunto and diſtin& from the muſcles of the tongue, becauſe we can 
ſwallow and yet hold our tongues ſtill and ſtedtaſt : and beſide, the muſcles of the Tongue do 


accompliſh other private motions ot their owne. 
Thele Muſcles which ſerve for degluticion hop make to be Os og to the bone Hyejs, both becauſe th 
are annexed untoit, and doalſo move it upward and downward, and to both fides ; for the bone it ſe 
was neceſſarily to be movable, becauſe it. was ordained to be helpfull to deglutition. But there are two kinds 
of mulcles which are joyned to chis bone: ſome have their originall from it but do ſerve other parts, ag 
the tongue and the Larynx. Others that take their origiuall from other bones, and yet are inſerted into 
Four pair of this Hhois and are proper to it, and of theſe we will intr: at at this time; reckoning up unto you 4 pair al- 
Muſcles. though there be ſome who account fix. | 
Ot theſe two pair are numbred with the muſcles of the tongue, becauſe the motions of the tongueand 
of the bone Hyei are very near akin, and therefore it is no wonder if their muſcles be mixed and con- 
need together. 
The 1.pair, The firſt pair runne between the breſt-bone and the bone Hyojs, and are therefore called St 
oidei [tab 6, fig- 2, 2) and appear outwardly under the skin lying upon the ſharp artery and the griſtle 
of the throttle call i 


yroeides, It ariſeth with a broad and fleſhy beginning from the upper and inner 
ſide of the breſt-bone, and runs directly upward, and 1 fleſhy without a tendon ( ſaith 
Columbus ) into the foreſide of the baſis of the bone Hyoir. along th they are fleſhy and 
broad, and are divided in the midſt by a line which paſſeth according to their length. Their uſe is to draw 
= bone ſtraight downward and backward, and by accident alſo they defend the throttle and the griftls 
f yroeides. F a | 1 
The 2, pair. be ſecond pair called Genio- Hoidei tab. 6, fig. 2, & are under che chin, and the leſt pair of the 
jaw. tab. 6, fig. 2, O] They are large and ſhort and fleſhy all over,” and do ariſe with Fibres of a dive 
courſe from the inner part of the lower jaw, and are ſnſerred : with the ſame breadth into the middle part 
222 e, into which alſo the firſt pair was implanted. They draw directly upward and ſome- 
The g. pair. The third pair called Styloceratocidei tab. 2, fig. 2, T] is ſeatedꝭ obliquelꝝ and under the Chin as the for- 
arife from thero5tiofihe Appendix Styloidesabove the originall of the ſiſt muſcle of the Jaw, and end in- 
to the hornes of the Epos, thi is, into the laterall or fide Parts thereof, and they are ſometimes pe 
: — to giye way to the muſcle which opetieth tlie Jaw. They move the bone toward the fides and 
' . omewnat upward, , , a CDs 2A: alle 3. Sos on Loo ' 2 0 . . , pond 1 
The G heir. The fourth pair is called Goratobyuridei, Trab, 6, fig. 2, AL tab. 7, fig. 3, 7. uy lye1 under 


. - 


the fourth matcle"of the ſhoulder blade, as Veſalins and'Platerw have noted. They are lender and 
En ad do ariſe out of * the proceſſe called Carole! at the upper end of the ſhoulder- 
blade near his neck, and doe runne obligu pward under the 7 muſcle of the head, and 
are implanted where the third pair is, into r Fhing of the lower proceſſe of the bone 1 
and theſe draw downward unto the ſides. This is a long pair, on either fide fleſhy; and hath a dou- 
cul fem Digaſtrickes, bur in fie middle they are ſlender and nervous as is 

fift proper muſcle of the Larynx, and extenuated into the forme al- 
which here runneth over him [K]) a to 


An addition were 
concerning the not ordained for motion but rather far © Taich 
_ theſe net 

M 0 mit . 
—j hh : $48 | ſe the 2 
Archange lus. thing can by no means be moved, [bafis, 


Aran. - thence determine that theſe mu ſcles do move the Tongue, and ſo much the rather becauſe the man- 
fold and frequemt motions of thie Tongue can hardly be imagined to be accompliſhed by fo few 
ſo ſmall muſcles as determine or nd is the ſubſtance of the tongue. Wherefore theſe be 
2 common Muſcles of the tongue and the Hyois, into which certaine nerves are diftributed from the ſixt 
nJugation, 


7 
4 
4 


Cuap 18. 5 07 the Muſcles of the Tongue. | 573 


CHAP. XVIII. Of the Muſcles of the T ongae. 


HE Tongue bath three ends in Nature; to ſpeał, to taſte, and to rowlethe meat in the mouth, 
J which cannot be performed without motion, and therefore Nature hath allotted unto it Muſcles, 
which from thoſe three aGions may be called, the Talkers, the Tafters, and th&Rowlers of meat. 
E 2 I man the eſpeciall end of the creation of the tongue and ofthe ſame is for ſpeech, as in beafts 
for 0 : 

For becauſe they want hands wherewith to reach their meat or fother unto their taſte, it was neceſſary The eſpeeiall 
they ſhould be able with thcic tongues to lick and gather it of the earth: but man ls able to taſte without uſe in man, 
the motion of the tongue, becauſe he hath hands wherewith to bring that he would taſte unto the inftru- 
went or organ of the ſenſe: but both of them have neceſſary uſe of it in rowling and returning the meat 
again unto tbe teeth which falleth from them into the ſpace of the mouth. 

Wherefore that it might anſwer thoſe intentions, it was made movable and had therefore muſcles, and 
not muſcles only, but alſo a figure fit for motion, ſome parts being thinner then other: yer becauſe it ſnould The bridle'sf 
not move beyond his teather, Nature bath reſtrained it wich a ligament, that the body of it which by rea- che tongue. 
ſon of the divers fibres it had was infinitely diſpoſed to motion and agitation, might rowle upon that 
axletree, or turne upon thoſe hinges only: but oftheſe things we have ſpoken ſufficiently heretofore, ex- 

ting of the muſcles whoſe proper place this is. 

The Muſcles therefore of t «Tongue are double, ſome are common, others p Thoſe are eſteemed Muſcles of the 
to be common, which have already been ſaĩd to belong to the bone yen, unto which the third pair alſo tongue double. 
now to be mentioned may happily be referred: and thoſe proper which having their originall other where, 
do CU and xu. { c 2 tongue. Muſes [14.8 | n 

rſt pair are Sty or Auger - tongue Muſcles | tab. S, fig. 1, and 2, F] Galen difſeg. The 1. pair. 

Dr them — is tranſrerle. They have ſlender origi - from the utter face 5 
Appendix Stylæides (as the fourth pair of the throat from the inſide of it) and are implanted wick tranſ- 
rerſe fibres into both ſides of the Tongue about the middle thereoſ, yea they proceed forward and attain 
unto the top of the tongue; and when the Tongues lilled out they draw it in again. But becauſe their 
Fibres are ſo woven one within another, when bo th of them are at once contraſted toward their originall 
they liſt — ens directly upward, but when one of them only worketh then is the tongue led upward 
to one 7. 


[Tob 8. is the ſame with that in ib. 8. Tab. 14. 


The ſecond pair are called A or the grinder-tongue Maſcles [ tab. &, fig. 1, and 2, G] They ariſe with The 3. pair. 
trend end inven i err 2 w near the roots of the _ 
grinding teeth called moleres ; and arc inſerted on boch ſides into the of the ligament which is un- 
der the bafis or foundation ofthe' and degenerateth into the bridle by which the tongue istyedto 
the Chops. When one of theſe w we turne ther upward and obliquely, but when both of 
them move, then the tip is diractly lifted upward coward che palat and upper teeth. Sometimes this pair 
doubleth the tongue or maketh it hollow like a gutter, and ſuftaineth it fo in forme of a compaſſed bow 
to the palat with the aſſiſtance of the ligament and bridle ming ſomewhat rigide or ſtiſſe. Anditche 
ſecond pair belonging to the bone Hyojs do work with them, then the tongue becometh more narrow and 
ſolid and is d orchruſt{focth to h is extent beyond the lips. LOT 
The third pair are called Genuoglofi or the chin-tongue Muſeles. [tab .8, fig- i; and 2, I] They ariſe wich a The z. pair. 
narrow beginning from an aſperity or roughneſſe in the inſide ofthe midſt of che Chin; afterward they 
become broader and repleniſhed with righe — and are implanted into the middle of the tongue the 
greateſt part of them at the root, yet ſome pert of them runs out toward the tip, ſo that the divers parts of 
the ſame Muſcle do work contrarily. For the greateſt part of cheirifibres being drawn toward their gri- Lan COTE 
ginall thruſtthe tongue beyond the teeth and the lips, (although Awerrhoes thought that a proper moti- 
on of the tongue) the leſſer part in their ation draw it again inward, Sometimes they communicate ſome 
fibres to the bone Mis which they ſo draw unto the chi. They have alſo certain lines in them which 
Anatomiſts call inſcriptions as if they were many Manſcles. 
The fourth pair are called Baſigloſsi or Tho «renders Malo tab. 8, fig · & 2, DO, | Theſe doe The 4.pair, 
ariſe ſtraight fleſhy from the upper and middle part of the Mois and in ſome places are obſcurely di- 
vided aſunder, as it they were many muſcles, and fo run along the length of the tongue, and are inſerted in 
—— it, Their uſe is when they ate contracted todraw the tongue directly inward or backward to- 
ward his roots. | | 
The fifth pair are called Cerategleſsi or horn-tongue Muſcles ¶ tab. 1 1, and 2, E] and {ariſe from the The 5. pair. 
upper hornes (if they be there) ofthe bone Hyois, from whence paſſing ſome what obliquely or floping they 
are inſerted into the fides of the tongue near unto his root; ſomerimes they ariſe from the neather hornes Wh 
when the upper are wanting, or are not very bony, but rather like ligaments ; which as we have faid is — Lopuggy 
moſt commonly in women which haply makes their 33 atk 196 pliable. If one of theſe only be con- glib. 
trated the tongue, eſpecially the root of it, is drawn fide-long dow nward, and ſo it may be ſaid to move 
tothe right ſide or to the left : but if both of them be contracted then is it moved right downward to- 
ward the throat; this pair in Oxen is double, in men itlis but fingle. | 
Theſe five pair of Muſcles therefore do move the tongue upward,downward, forward, backward,on the The ſubſtance 
the right hand and on the left hand, or to the ſides, * if they work ſucceſſively, that is, one up- of che tongue. 
on 


— 


1 Of the Muſcles of the Lan. Bookie: 


— - — 
on another, then they turne the tongue round; and all theſe motions the muſcles ot the bone Hyojs, doe 
nota little further, which ſome do rather aſcribe to the fibrous ſubſtance ot the Tongue, which hath in- 
deed all three kinds of fibres. 

Theglandu® At the root oſ the Tongue when theſe Muſcles are removed there 2 a certain fleſh com 

lous fleſh at of many Glandules mingled with fat, which fleſh doth not merit the name of a Muſcle, — 

. ſcle doth not conliſt of glandules or kernels but of fleſhy fibres. ¶ tab. 8. 1, and 2, H] This knot of glan 
groweth at the root of the tongue that wich their liquor it might alwayes be kept moiſt, becauſe if 
moiſture there can be no perfect taſte, no more then there can be any concoction in the Stomach without 
Elixation or boyling, tor the concoction of the Stomach is not a roaſtiag but a boyling or elixation; and 
therefore Nature hath ordained theGlandulous Pancreas or Sweet-bread to touch the ſtomach, that thence 
there might continually aſcend moiſt yapours that the concoction of the ſtomach might be accompliſhed 
by a moiſt — a dry roaſting. 

Moreover, this moiſture of the kernelly fleſh maketh the motion of the tongue —_—— and glad ag 

we ſay, or nimble ; for when the tongue is dry (as we may perceive in thoſe that are exceedingly a thirſf) 

his motions are more {low ; the ſame alſo we have 8 of in thoſe that labour of burnin Agues, in 

whom all the moiſture of the tongue is exhauſted and dryed up. Moreover, the Almonds of the Throat 

which we call Tonfllegas is before obſerved,by yeelding a perpetuall moiſture, do moiſten the tongue and 
ſo further his motion. 


—m—— . 


—_— 


CHAP. XIX. Of the Muſcles of the Laryux or Throttle. 


a&i = Ecauſec the actions of the Throttle or Larynx are performed with a voluntary motion, Na- 
— ture hath given ic muſcles, which by their action which is Contraction {might bend, extend 
Contraction. and move ſidelong the joynts of the griſtles, that ſo the glotti or Tongue - let might become 
movable and hiscleft might be war broadee or narrowenlas need ſhould require: for ſoit 
— behoved to be, becauſe it was convenient that our voice as well as our ſpeech ſbhould be at 
dur command. The Throttle thereforchath'two kinds of Muſcles, Common and Proper: 
The Commmon are fix, (or three pair) of which four doe conſtringe and two do dilate it. The Common 
3. pair of com- Are ſo called becauſe they ariſe from other parts, and are but implanted into the Throttle; and of theſewe 
mon. will treat firſt, becauſe they firſt fall under our view and ſo come firſt to be ſhewen. | 
The 1. pair. The firſt pair of the common Muſcles ¶ tab. 9, fig. 6, 20. J which Veſalius and divers others do make the 
ſecond, is ſituated in the forepart of the Throttle, one on each fide, and we cal them Bronchios or the wea- 
z0n Muſcles, becauſe they cleave to the rough artery all along; which is cal led #255205 by Hippocrates, For 
they ariſe with a fleſhy and broad beginning from the upper and inner part of the Breaſſ . bone at the very 
Jugulum above the clavicles, and with right fibres do runne up along the weazon fleſhy and a little broader 
then where they aroſe, and are inſerted into the fides of the ftield-grifile called Thyrseis, below near the 
Glandules with a broad and fleſhy Tendon; which in man is but one, but in beaſts it is divided in the 
midſt, and in moſt of them one partis faſtned into the throttle, the other into the bone Hyois, Yer Galen is 
of opinion that this is their originall;and that they are inſerted into the breſt- bone. | 
ey are very long, becauſe not the ſhield-griftle or the Thyroides onely but the whole Lynx is 
moved eſpecially in a baſe voice, where the throttle moveth downward, and the whole weazon is 
8 in his membranous diſtances, and therefore it was that this pair cleaveth to che whole length 
Ot it. Þ a 5 ; | 1 
They are moreover 8 becauſe the throttle eaſily deſcending with his one waight did 
not require any great ſtfength: yet notwithſtanding they have certaine inſcriptions or nervous di- 
CO ſuch as are in the right muſcles of tlie paunch,by which their length and tenuity- is ſecured 
rom ger. a | ; PENDLE | | 6 | | 
Their uſe is to draw down the ſhield-griftle called Thyroides; and below to conſtringe or contract it, and 
ſo to dilate thecleft or fifſure of the glatt is or t e-let in a baſe voice, they alſo doe ſomewhat contract 
the weazon, that it be not doubled when we ſpeak, or the throttle too much dilated above. | 
The ſecond pair of common muſcles [tab. 9, fig: 3, b which Veſalius cals the firſt pair, as alſo doth Fal- 
lopius and ſome others; is fituated likewiſe in the forepart of the Larynx or throttle, and are called Hyorides, 
or rather Hyothyroeides or the ſhield-bane muſcles, theſe are op Ades the former and are farre ſhorter. 
They ariſe broad and fleſhy almoſt from all the lower part of the bone hoi, and whoſe inward ſides they 
ſeem to be continuated; and with right fibres they creep downward together, ſaving that their inner 
ſides do depart one from another, and are each of them implanted with a broad and oblique end into che 
lover part of the Griſtle Thyroeidet which they wholly cover. Their uſe is to dilate the lower part of the 
ſhield-griftle and to contract his upper, and by drawing the throttle upward to make tho cleft ſhorter and 
narrower; ſo we may perceive that in an acute or fhrill voice the throttle moveth upward ; but it this 
muſcle doe proceed ina backward as often it doth, then it moveth the fhield-griftle or Threeis up- 
ward and forward. I can give no better reaſon of heir ſhortneſſe but becauſe the Larynx hath other helps 
to draw it upward beſide theſe 7 for the bone Hyoi being moved upward by other Muſcles, draweth the 
whole throttle npward with it. 157105 10, 00A 1 30d. 1 903 0 
| oY Table 9. The ſame with the 15. Lib. 8. 


The g. fair. The third pair of common Muſcles [tab. 9, fig: 7, II] are ſeated in the backpart of the Larynx, they are 


called 


— — — — — — ny, 
— * 


Gas p. 19. Of the Muſcles of tbe Laryax, 575 


called æſophagæi or the Gullet muſcles, and truly ſome think they are muſcles of the 2jophagus or Gullet and 
not of the throttle or Larynx, becauſe they encompaſſe the gullet on every fide and are thought to helpe * 
much in deglutition. They are altogether fleſhy and large, and doe eſpecially lye upon the upper part of 
the Gullet, which they encom paſſe faith Galen like a ſphincter, three fingers breadth overthwart,and do al- 
moſt cleave unto it. 
They ariſe fe om the ſides of the ſhicld-griſtleor Thyrois all along, where there appeareth a rough line, 
and paſſe above the gullet with their Fibres almoſt tranſverſe, and there in their extremities or cnds they 
meet, yet ſo that they are diſtinguiſhed by a white line running through their length,eſpecial ly in beaſts, for 
in a man it is oftentimes not vitible, - and beſide the Fibres do not ſeem to be divided io as they may caſily 
de taken for one muſcle. Their uſe is, as they contract the ſides of the Shield-griſtle or of the Thyrois, 10 
to compreſſe it that they may binde and ſtraighten the cleft , but as they encompaſſe the gullet and are 
drawn into themſelves, ſo by a voluntary motion they help the ſwallow, and are ſomewhat aſſiſtant to the 
naturall Facultie as we havepartly opened before. And thus much of the common muſcles of the throt- 
tle, now follow his proper. | 
Obproper muſcles there are ten (or five pair) fix of them do dilate, and four contract; they are called Proper Mu- 
Proper, becauſe they both ariſe from the Larynx to which they grow, and again are inſerted into it, im- 
ploy ing all their ſervice to it alone, opening the cleſt in inſpirations or when we take in breath, 
and ſhutting it when we breath out; beſides they faſten together the two Cartilages or griſtles, which doe 
originally and of themſelves help the forming of the voice. Of theſe muſcles ſome are before, ſome behind, 
others without, others are placed within. 
The firſt pair of the proper [tab. 9, fig-4 ſo but'in the 6, figure one of them is ſeparated, the other remaineth in his The r. pair. 
place, ] which are forward and uttermoſt we call Aatici Grycothyroidei or the forward Ring-ſbield muſcles : 
their ſituation is in the lower and forepart ofthe Larynx, they ariſe from the Cartilage cald Crycois or the 
Ring fleſhy (but ſmall and having — fibres) and proceed obliquely till they be implantcd into the 
Baſis of the ſnield-griſtle or Thyroeides withſinward, and in their — progreſſe (their middle _ only 
excepted) they arefleſhy and broad: and if you ſeparate the lower -procefle of the ſhicld-griſtle or Thy- 
rides from Crycoides or the Ring, and follow it with a ſection, you hall perceive that there is one in each 


entim. 


Originall, 


art. 1 2335114 
F The uſe of theſe is to move the Thyreides from above downward, to joyn it to the Crycoides,to N 
the lower part of Thyroides and to dilate the upper part, and by that means to open the glottis or cleft of the 
Larynx. | | lan 
The ſecond pair are called Crycoarythenoide; poſtici, the backward Ring-Ewer muſcles. [ tab. 9, fig, 5, f] The2. pair. 
Their ſituation is in the backſide of the Ring+griſtle, and they ariſenarrgw and fleſhy from the lower an 
back parts of the ſame griſtle,and running upward ſtab.g, fig. 5 f] do fill a ſmooth cavity made for their 
ſakein the backſide of the Ring griſt le which looketh toward the Gullet or Oeſophagus; and at length be- 
comming more large and ſtrong with fibres ſomewhat floping or oblique; the fall from the ſpine or rough 
line of the Ring- griſtle, and are inſerted on both ſides nervous into the lower part of the Ewre-griſtle 
where it is cited wich the Ring-griflle - - | | 
The uſe of theſe is to returne the third Griſtle backward to the outſide of the Larynx, to open the cleft The uſe of 
and dilate it to the ſides, and fo they further the baſe voice. But as they have both right and oblique fibres, — double 
ſo they ſerye for divers and mixed motions; wich the right chey draw they cleft backward and io open itz 
with the oblique they help to move toward the ſides; ſo chat they open and enlarge the cleft both in the 
length and iu thebreadth of ix. | 
Ihe third pair are called Crycoarthenoidei laterales or the fide Ring-Ewer muſcles, ¶ tab. 9, fig. 4,7] Their The 3. pair; 
originall is fleſhy from the Ring- griſtle wliere it is broadeſt, from whence they proceed directly upward, 
and become ſarger and more fleſny, and are inſerted to the ſides of the Ewer-griftle at the acticulation or 
joynt, and do occupy all che rot ofthe third griſtle which'the former pair do not touch. , 
heir office is ontwardly to ſunder the double Ewer-griftles, and to ſeparate them one from another ſo 
much as the fifth pair drawes them together, and by that means they drive out the ſides of the cleft and 
open the throttle. Bur becauſe theſe muſcles. are feated, partly without, and partly within the capacity, 
happily on the out ſide they bind or contract the Laryn cx. 

The fourch pair called Thyroidei interni, the inward ſhield-griftle, or Thyroar thenoidei, that is, {the ſhield- 
ewer mitſides, Freb. 9, Ng. 4,4: tab: d; fig. 1, ce are broad, fleſhy, and have divers fibres mingled and united 
together, and in their beginning three inferiptions or diſtinctions as if they were three ſeverall mulcles, 
and are ſeated overthwartwiſe, in the capacity of che Larynx or throttle. They ariſe cloſe one to the 
other from the inner, hollow and middle part of the ſhield-griftle (whoſe inward cavity they fill) 
along the whole length of it, and wirh oblique fibres they aſcend upward, growing narrower in the al- 
cent, and are inſertet into the fides of theEwer-griftlewhich forme — ue. let or glottis following the 
hides of the cleſt. | ou 

Theſe are the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of all the proper Muſcles and almoſt equall all the Muſcles of the 
throttle put together, and that for good reaſon, namely becauſe in the retaining of the breath they were to 
reſiſt all the Muſcles of the Cheſt. For in drawing the parts of the Ewre - griſtle, unto the Shield-griſtle, 
and in conſtringing them or gathering them together and thruſting the tongue-· let forward, they ſhut it up * — * 
and are ſaid to cloſe the throttle. If in theſe muſcles there happen an inflammarion itbringeth a mortall Cquindly. 
{quinſie there appearing no redneſſe neither in the chops, nor in the mouth, nor in the neck, For in the 
_ ſomet imcs the breſt-bone, ſometimes the neck look red: the breſt-bone becauſe of the continuity 
of the weazon muſcles, which we (aid did ariſe fleſhy from the upper and inner fide of the breſt-bone and 
ran all along the weazon, and were inſerted into the ſhield- griſtle. | 
The ſides of the neck become red, becauſe of the Gullet muſcles which ariſing from the ſides of 
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The ſecond. 151 ſecond ot 2 of this Muſele is ſhores, er, growing out 45 the 
Wha {pine of the 7.1, 14 CJ Flaems addeth i 1 2 5 1 ur of the ſe⸗ 
condzas it N fleſh 


y & is mingled with . former before at dis inſertion he is implanted 
into 


CHAP. 21, of the Muſcles of th: Head. 


3 —.— 579 
me nowle. The third [tab. 1 1, ſtem E to is fituated in the fide and ,pringeth partly fleſhy partly net- 1 
pa from the tranſverſe pe eat roceſſes of the ſecond and firſt Ng of * Cheſt Piers Nane 
addeth from the five lower of the neck. From thence it proceedeth obliquely outward and becometh fl.- 
ſhy and broad and is inſerted into the no wle at the root of the Mamillary proceſſe, but it is not of the 

fame forme in Dogs and Apes. Theſe muſcles if they work together, they extend the head directly draw- 
ing it backward, it cither of them move ns, Fat head is drawn round to one fide. Aschangelus addeth a | 
little alſo backward by the right,and forwa by the left. 

The third pair (which Veſalizs reckoneth for the fourth part of the ſecond Muſcle being deceived ſaich The 3.pair. 

Fallepius by certain fibres of one of the muſcles of the back which grow to the beginning of it) ¶ tab. 11, 

6G) is not very prone thick and is ſituated under the {Þond pair. They ariſe Nervous fromthe tranſ- 

e th 


verſe proceſſes of the (ix firſt rack. bones of the neck; ſometimes alſo but rarely from the five uppermoſt 
ofthe cheſt ; then it becometh fleſhy and ſtretcheth N upward and inward, their Fibres ing to 
the ſpines of the bones, and at their inſertion which is to thebackward root of the M 


L amillary proceſſe 
they end nervous, receiving an additament or encreaſe by two ſmall portions arifing fron! the tranſver ſe 


roceſſe of the firſt rack-bone of the Neck. Their uſe is when they move together to lead the head lightly 
backward if eicher of them work alone it draweth it backward to one fide. | 


* 


TABULA XII. 
She weth the Muſcles of the Head and the Neck. 


A B, The third pair of the Muſcles of the head called 
Retti majores. | 

E, the | procelle. 

DP, the tranſverſe proceſſe of the firſt rack-bone, 

E, the proceſſe of the 2 rackbone of the neck. 

Fo, the fourth pair of muſcles of the head called Re- 
di minores. 2 1 

III, the fift pair of muſcles of the head called Obliqui | 
Superiore. 

KL, the fixt pair of muſcles of the head called obligui 


1 pair of muſcles of the ſhoulder · blade. 
A, the ſecond muſcle of the n · ck called Scalenus which 
Fallopius maketh the 8 muſcle of the Cheſt, 
Il the fourth muſcle of rhe neck called ſpinatus. - 
2 the 0 muſcle of the back called rat us. 
eco 


#, the ſecond muſcle of the back called Long i iu 

a, the ſinus. or boſome of this muſcle, 2 it gi- 
yeth way unto the third muſcle of the back called 
Sacer. 

His Originall. | 

” the third muſcle of the back called Sacer. 

ys Hig original. 

7, His end; 


a, the fourth muſcle of the back called Semiſpinatus, 
en His upper end under the 4. Muſcle of the neck. 


The fourth ar which are called Redi majores the greater i bt muſcles tab. i, 4 BJ are yet ſmall, fle- The 4. pair. 
ſhy and denden, arifing from 5 4 he of the ſpine Kg the ſecond bone of the neck at [E] where 


wy nc one another, but preſen y part Again andaſcend both upward and end round in the middle of 
t e ow or Occi * 8 . » 11 1 | ; - 5 

The fit pair called Rea i Minores , the leſſer fight muſcles tab. 12, FG] are fituated under the former The's.pair. 
and ate like them in ſubſtance, forme and progrelſſe. 


fle. They ariſe, cloſe together from the back part of the 
firſt vertebr where the bone ſhould have ended in 2 ſpine batch Fines waning, becanie Ie would have 
offeridedthoſe muſcles preſently after their originall they Tang, aſcend upward, and on either 
ſide are implanted round into the ' middle ofthe Nowle. The two laſt pairs have one and the ſame The uſe of the 
uſe, which is if they move together directly to extend the head drawing it backward, bat if one of tuo laſt pairs, 
them move alone, it moveth it circularly to one fide. Now the reaſon why there are ſo many mu- 
ſeles appointed to draw the head backward, is becauſe the forepart of the head by reaſon of the face and 
* aw e and weighty,and therefore needed more help to retract it, whereas it noddeth 
orward very eafily; | | 
The fixt pair, according to Veſoliat the fift, are called Obliqui ſuperiores the Upper oblique muſcles ; [ tab, The 6. pair, 
' 14,H7] they are ſeated under the right, and are like them 5 * and ſubſtance : ſmall they 15 
1 2 an 


Of the Muſcles of the Head. | "Books. 


and ariſe out ofthe middle of the Nowle at the utter fide of the fourth pair, thence they deſcend down. 

ward, and are overthwartly inſerted into the cop | at Di of the tranſverſe procetts of the firſt rack-bone 

of the Neck, the right muſcle into the right proceſſe, and the left into the leſt. Their uſe is, if they both 
move, to nodde gently and directly backward, if one alone then the head enclineth backward to that fide 
the muſcle is on which moveth. | hy Far. VI 

The 7. pair, The ſeventh pair, according to Veſalius the ſixt, according, to Columbus the fift, are called Obliqui anfe 
the lower oblique muicles. 70 12, KL] They ariſe from the ſpine of the ſecond rack- bone of che 
[from B to D] and paſſing 6bliquely upward are implanted into the tranſverſe proceſſes of the firſt Yertehra, 
Theſe, as alſo the oblique ſuperiors, are jo ngiſſ round and fleſhy ( farre larger in Dogs and Apes then in 
men) and do make a triangle of equall fides, wy a 

The ule of this ſeventh pairis ſemicircularly to move the head (for it hath not perfect circular motion) 

with the ſecond Vertebra upon the firſt when one moveth alone. If they both move, either they keep the head 
ſteddy as Fallopim in his obſervations conceiveth, or el ſe do draw it backward a very little, even ſo much 


as may rather give reſt to the ſecond rack- bone then motion z for the motion and reſt of the head follow- 
eth the motion or reſt of that ſecond vertebra or rack-bone. | 


J 


The S. pair. 

„g- 
Situation. fe: 
Original. 


liqu 


Inlertion. the 


Uſe. 


45 


= by 
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. CHAP, XXII; Ofthe Muſcles if the du. 


— HE Muſcles which move the neck primarily, and ſecondlarily or 
. 
muſcles of the cheſt : theſe are ſituated under the Maſcles « {oi 
Ons / at the ſides of the neck, ſome of them behind. 5 2 
heſe motions of the Neck are to bend forward, to extend hackwa incling 
ſides and to turne round as it were: but there ate more Muſcles to d 


Tbe motions f 
of thb neck, "— 


4b. 13; 
under G 


"ſharp p 
„ende. 
"rarely they are e and 
ſothat 3 cm the LOW1 19 tur 
ler. to be: SI 7 © Morel y for * 
into that fide 
1. | 


the neck 
 Thez2. pair. 


cata” of the Mieler ofthe Nah A 


| 


C. 


are called Tran(verſales, or the two overthwart muſcles. [table 11, #1, Theicfeac bs in che back; and they 

ariſe fromthe roots- ofthe tranſverſe proceſſes of the fixe uppermo rack · bones of the Cheſt, from whence , 

by degrees they become ft:onger and thicker, and are inſerted into cha out ſide of the tranſverſe proceſſes of 

we the bones ol the neck, but more rarely into the firſt. Sometimes they have two other 9 9 one 

from the ſecond pair ot muſcles of the back, the other from the ſift pair of the Cheſt, which 2 make 

up cheſe muſcles; Their uſe is, if they work together to extend directly backward;it one of them alone the 

motion is not direct but oblique. © Alfo between theſe do paſſe thoſe nerves of the marrow of the back 

which come out of the rack-bones of the neck. | | 0 

The fourth pair called Spinati becauſe they are ſeated among the ſpines of tlie vertebre ¶ tab. 12, 1] doe The 4-pair, 
ar „ whole neck. They ariſe from the root of the ſpines of the ſeven u oft bones of 

2. and they have attained the lowermoſt vertebra of the neck, they gather a broader originall | 

— — fibres which they received from the vertebræ of the cheſt they indea v our an ob- Their quaint 

ſcure inſertion into the ſpine o the lowermoſtvertebra : but they grow more ſtrongly to the reſt of the paiiages.: 

ſpines of the neck bones, and draw new beginnings from the roots of their tranſverte proceſſes even to the 

econ d vertebra and inſert the fibres they receive m them into the ſpine of the rack · bones next above, 

till they have implanted themſelves over all the ſpine of that ſecond rack bone of the neck, where the 

right is joyned with the left: and indeed they joyne all along their 1 up the neck ſaving where the 

ſpines of the bones peep up between them and ſever them a little aſunder. Their fibres at their original 

are outward, but as the aſcend they incline inward. 


The third pair (which Veſalius maketh the third pair of the back, but Platerus the third pair of the nec 1 


Tab. 13, eweth the cavities of the middle and the lower bellies, al the Bowels beim takenout where the Bones and Mu- 
ſcles do remain, excepting the Breaſt-bone. 


TABULA, XIII. 


9 


A, the firſt muſcle bending the neck called 


. 4 oc; the cond bender ofthe neck called Sce- 
D pppd, the outward intercoſtal muſcles, 
EEE, che innner intercoſtel/ muſcles. 

©- FFF, the ſecond muſcle of the cheſt called 


ſertatus major. REN 
E, The firſt muſcle of the ſhoulder-blade cal- 
led re ne ſeparated from his origi- 


"= 
— 
— 
mo. 
— 
— 
— 
my 
my 
— 5 
_—_— 
5 wr 
1 


®. 
= 


na . | 
Ws, N, che firſt muſcle ofthe arme called Petjoralis, 
LOSE ſeparated from his originall. 
— | 2. muſcle of the arme called Deltoides. 
— K, the bone of the arme without fleſh. 
— L, the firſt muſcle ofthe cubic called Biceps. 


M the ſecond muſcle of the cubit called Bra- 
1 | F 


 Nathic clivicle or coller-bone bent backward. 
DO, thefirſt muſcle of — 3 ſubclavius. 
Pꝛthe upper proceſſe ofthe ſhoulder-blade. 

9, che f muſcle of the head called obliquus 


R, the ſecond muſcle of the head called Com- 
lexns, | 
Fi the fourth muſtle of the ſhoulder-blade 
called Levator. ; 
7, the two bellies of the fourth muſcle of 
the bone Hyois. . 
the fift muſcle of the back whoſe ori- 
1] is at as. * 
17 $b,cc, the fixt muſcle of the a called 
8 whoſe originall is at ec tendou 
at ph» 


ZZ, theſeventh muſcle of the thigh. 

Ly any deb holy 

| dos; the holes of the holy bone out of which 
che nerves doe iſſue. e, a portion of the fift muſcle of the thigh ariſing AA f. the 
ſtare· bone bared. x, the ninth muſcle of the thigh or the firſt circumactor. | 


Their uſe is if they work together, to extend the neck, drawing it dire&ly backward, but if one of them 
move alone 1 motion not direct but oblique to the 1 ec e or on which the muſcle 
moveth. And ſo much of the muſcles of the neck. 


A 
4 


11 
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Of the Muſeles of the Shoulder-blade. — 


CHAP. XXII. Ofthe muſcles of the ſboulder-blade called Omoplata or Scapula. . 


HE ſhoulder- blade hath ſoure right motions, forward, backward, upward; downw 
for which it is provided of 4 ſcles Galen ſaith ſeven, * 708 . 
; 5, five, but all che reſt agree __ or it is not moved round, ſor then it᷑ conld not ſo 
— 0; 89) firmly bold the ſhoulder bone, and befides the claricles being faſined unvo ic de keep ir 
The 1.muſcle. *\& from — nn 20845 nme e 
The firſt muſcle of the ſheulder- blade is called Serratus miner the leſſer Sau muſcle, (tab. 14, 
SJ it Tytth under the pectorall jmuſcle. His griginall is broad, and as it were, — from 
the 4. upper ribs (excepting the fuſt, and very rarely from the ſixth (a little before. they end into their 
griſtles, that his originall t be the firmer ;- and aſcending obliquely upward, it growerk fleſhy and 
near the joynt narrow, and having faſhioned the figure of a e is inſerted with a tendon partly 
ficſhy partly nervous, into the ſhoulder-blade near che inner proccſſe called regu. His uſe is to bend 
the ſhoulder· blade forward to the Cheſt 5 for it his upper fibres be contracted it moveth it to the bref 
higher, if his lower, lower; if his middle fibres, then directly or ina ſtraight line. | n 


Table 14“ ſbeweth the boch as it ꝙproacheth after the Baypels of the lower cad middle Beifies are taken away. The right 
Arme with bis muſcle remaineth in his naturall ſituation, except the Pefferall and the 8 aw-mulcles, which were 
ncceſſarily to be ſeparated and taken away with the Breſt- bone. The left Arme is removed from the ſide, that the blade of the 
ſboulder and the Clavicle, and thoſe things which lye under them might better per. „e 


TABULA. XIIII. | 4 
A AA, Thie firſt muſele of the cubit 
1%. 


called Biceps. 
B, che ſecofid. muſcle of the cubit in 
N * y the left arm, called Brachieus, 

4 DE, the firſt pair of muſcles ofthe 
4 Þ neck under the gullet t. 
 W- F, the ſecond of the neck arifing 
686, the outward 


0 


— 


place. 0 4 
L, the firſt mufcle of the arme called 
my from his origi- 
nall. 5 
aß 5 the circumſcription of this 
muſcle. 5 
e, his tendon and inſertion. 
M, the ſecond muſcle of the arme 
called Deltois. -. 
A, his original! and inſertion. 
Nthe ſame muſclgFparated and re- 
clined from his original]. 
O, the fourth muſcle of the Arme 
called Rotundys major. 
9, the 3. muſcle of the cubic or the 
x, extender, 
R, the 7. of the arme called Subſca- 
pulargs. 
», His inſertion into the arme. 
S the tendon of the third muſcle 
N - of the arme called Latiſsimus. 
— S, che ſirſt muſcle of the ſboulder- 
blade called Serrqtus minor, elevated from his implantation. TT, they muſcla af the thigh called faris 
internus. I, the firſt muſcle of the Cheſt called ſubelavius. ZZ, the 2 muſcle of the Cheſt called Serratus 
maar. 2, the firſt muſcle of the hack called quedratus, q, the round Proneator or incliner of the Radins or 
want. ar, the firftbender ofthe Leg. #8, the 2, bender of the Latz. ee, the firſt pair of benders*of the 
thigh called Lambales,whoft head is marked with o and his tenden with b. | v4; tlie third pair of benders of 
the thigh. 99, Pairs of nerves which goe unto the thigh, a, the Holy bone. | | 


[ 


The 


Cab 25 Of the* Muſcles of theiShouldersblade, 553 


"The ſecond is called Caci lanit or the — ] becauſe with his other companion tis c. The 2. mulcle, 
vereth the back as a hooddoth,or as a countrey wives broad white kerchief, Galen calleth it Trapeziws or 
the ö | iginall is fleſuy and thin and tranſverſe or rather oblique from the Now; | from, 
to v but membranous an road from the top of the ſpines of the neck even unto the height of the Cheſt 

| frame u J From thence it is tntd/as it paſſeth toward the ſnoulder- blade, and is 7 fleſhy 
ſpine of the hlatle, the top of the ſhoul ane and the middle almoſt of his Baſis, and 
r part of the Clavick. [7 #] Where it lookertftomard thencck of the blade you ſhall meete 

ich a me aus ſtmicirtle [ol or y Teſt k ſhould too ftraightly preſs the 

muſcle which firteth,wpon the glbbous part of the ſhotlder blade M. | 


22T ABULA/ XV. | N 4 ark of thekrt muſcle of the cubit called Biceps. 


Sheweth the Muſcles on the Batke/ide of the body, + B, the upper and utter part of theſecond muilcle of the cubit 
2 27 * \ | Ig. 
ti Cache third e of the cubit. 
ant > D.the fourth mu — 
N, che inſertion of the head called Ma- 


eltois. 
ima circumſcri- 
at the inſertion 


my called Rotundus major. 
arm called ſuper-ſcapularis inferior. 
the {xt Me Radius or wand, 


liquedeſtendent muſcle of the Al domen. 


this muſcle from the Nowl. 
es af the eight rack bones of the clieſt. 
from the zof the neck. 
into ua. the blade,into the arm and 


Gus ſemiĩ 


LIT 
" 


e of theleg or of the firſt 


ve d or the ſecond extender co- 
vert oY n ous 2 of the ſixt. 
wn ofthe thigh , or the firſt author of the 
ile his originall at i 15 his inſertion at m n. 

n the 2. muſcle of the thigh hidden almoſt by the former, 
2A part of che fafch muſcle of the thigh called triceps, 


It is circumſcribed or limited wich five lines; the firſt is overthwartat thenow!, [ from 010] the ſe-The 5 ines of 
cond runneth ftraight along to the ſpines, from © top] two are oblique,one of them from the Ear to theſca- this muſcie, 
nellhone,the other from theend ofthe firaighe line which I faid did run along the ſpine[teb.15. from 7 to 
ſche Rift and laſt is tranſverſe in themiddle of the muſcle where it is inſerted into the ſpine of the blade, the 
top of the ſhoulder and the broad part of the canell bone or clavick. Wherefore the ſecond muſcle as well 

reaſon of his divers ori as alſo his ſcrerall kinds of fibres, moveth che ſhoulder blade diverſly. 

or hen the fibres which run along obliquely downward from the now] and the pine of the neck are 
retracted, that ĩs, when the upper part of the muſcle is ed La 7 chap ls the ſhoulder-blade liſt ob- 
dec up ward: but when the fibres which proceed from the ſpines of the cheſt oblique N are ga- 
d into thernſelves, that is, when the lower part is crumpled together tab. eben the ade is drawn 
be i the middle or the tranſverſe fibres be n e the blade is directly led to the 


Thearhindonileis culled Rhewicider that js; the Grare mulile, Lieb. 26. It is Girard under the for- 7 
mer, thin it is, broad and four cornered,and . 4 5 from ol ſpine a0 the three lower rack bones of — ogy 
the neck and the three upper of the cheſt , and his fibres run oblique from the back to the bottome or 
foundation of the blade, into which baſis of the blade it is allo being broad, fleſkily inferred aff ber 

| the 


1 
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che length of ic and draweth ic upward ſomewhat and back ward, and coucheth it to the bk. 


Table 16. ſbeweth ſome Muſcles of the Heed endibe Cheſtthe Cowl-Muſele being raten away, as uf ef the Bled ad of 
, £ 2130; "ny 


16. 
A raub che prominent part 6f the fotirth-muſete 
Q VI. re © A, | ; | a 1 ; mu 
| of be Che called ſever pore (per ior. 
&,theficſt muſcle ofthe head called leni. 
ER, 88 the ſecond of 
the called Compltxas,  ' |; ! 
in - 1 3 | 
M, the back part o t ond muſcle ofthe 
| arm called Peltoi. \ 31 My 
ZH, His back ward originall. 
9, His implantation into the arm. 
NN .che fourth muſcle of the arm called La- 
/ rifimw- 
8 n originall from the ſpines of the 
kack ö from the hol bone. 
rx the connexion of this — wich che 
hanch- Bone which is led in the infide 
n 
0 lace ieth upon the lower 
ang the Baſis of the ſhoukder-blate 
10; 4. muſcle of che arm called Ratundy 


e Some müdes of the back doe here offer 
themſelves. E: 
P, the ſiſt nuaſcle of the arm called ſuperſcapy- 
laris Inferior. | | 
@, dhe fiat muſcle of the arm called Supe. 
jcopularis Superior. | 
S, the beginning of the thicd muſcle of the 
arm called Latifimas, 
V, the third muſcle of the blade called Rhon- 


7 i 2 
M, His originall from the ſpines of the 
J. lis inſertion into the bafis of the ſhoul- 
der-blade 


reg, muſcle of the blade called Lau. 
' N 1 „ deſcent muſcle of 
. 


© The other Letters int the thigb have the ſame reference which they bad in the former Table. 


M 


Mn 


Neue 
"fl 


| IE] 


ih 


O 


/ mm 
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The 4. muſcle, The fourth muſcle is called Levator or the Heaver ¶ tab. 16. 4 X] and is fituated above the clavicle. His 
original is very diverſe (whence it is that ſome have made divers Muſcles of it).. from the tranſverſe pro- 
es of the rack bones of the neck, and commonly from the 1,3,4,5-bat rarely {rom the ſecond. But theſe 
divers originals doe ſoon grow into one, and paſſing down doe make a ſtrong and fleſby muſcle, whichis 
inſerted with a broad and fleſhy tendon, (his fibres being all of them almoſt right, few oblique) to the up- 
per and inner angle of the ſhoulder- blade. His uſe is to draw the blade upward toward the * and 

to the ſides ofſthe neck. | | | 
Theſe are rhe Muſcles by which the blade is moved originally, the arm by accident, as alſo the blade is 
moved by accident by the Muſcles of the arm, for when they draw the arm, they draw the blade alſo by 

conſecution which is annexed therero. 0 | | 


EY 


| CHAP. XXIV. Ofthe Muſcles of the arm. 
LENS He Ancients called all that the Hand which is betwixt the top of the Shoulder and the fingers. 
l be firſt part therefore of the whole Hand is called in Latine Humerus, which we tranſlate the 
— — W arm, and it reacheth from the top of the ſhoulder to the next Joint or r of the Cubit, 
The lee BRIE which we call the Elbow. The Greciani call this part razer, and the cavity which is under the 
= = *2Joint at the ſhoulder is called Ala the Armpit.The top juſt againſt the pit is properly called the 
Shoulder. This member that it may more eaſily be moved every way is articulated with the ſhoulder- blade by 
Enartbrofis (which kind of articulation we ſhall make plain in the Book of Bones) and moved by Muſcles. 
The voluntary motions of the Arm are five: forward to the Breaſt;backward toward the b upward 
toward the neck and the head, downward to the ſides of the Cheſt, and finally, it is moved in gor 
circumverted. For all theſe motions there are ſeven Muſcles : ſome of which as the firſt and the third are 


faſtened to the Cheſt, the reſt grow unto the ſhoulder-blade; 1 0 All 


— 


Cn Ab. 24. Of the Muſcles of tbe Arm, | 5835 
— — — | 7 — — 
All theſe we will defaribe according to the order of diſſoction: yet tirſt we give you to underſtaud that 

Galen in his Book de diſſe. Mujcul.and the 18 Chap. reckoneth eleven, three aſcending from the Breſt unto 

the Arm, two from the regions of the hands, and five from the ſnoulder- blade, the z l. ſeaſeth upon the Fpo- 

mis. Vtſalin, Columbus, Archangelus and Fa llopius in his inſtitutions reckon ſeven; the ſame Fallopiys in his ob- 

ſervations, and Laurentius account eight. But we hold us to (even according to the Authors above name d, = 

and Baubine with them. | a 
The firſt is called Pedorali the Pectorall Muſcle | tab. 17. L] ſo named from his ſituat ion, becauſe it oc- The 61ſt, 

2upieth the forepart of the Cheſt, It is a large muſcle and fleſhy, and becauſe of his origiuall ic-conſiſteth 

of unequall fides ; whence it was that ic is called by Lauremias. Tentagenus or quinquelalerus as having five 

ſides. It groweth almoſt to the whole breſt bone and the griſtle thereto annexed, to the middle of the cla- 

vicle — it is neareſt to the breſt bone and to the griſtles ofthe 6. 7. and 8. ribs: as ſo it may ſecme 

(to him that takes but an over · view thereof) to be co ded of many muſcles. | tab.17, 46 y doe circum- 

ſcribe it, and table 18. fg · 1.] Yea Galen himſelf inthe 18. Chap. of his Book de diſſecone Muſculorum, and the 

13. of the 13. de aſu pertizan,thinketh it may be divided into three or four, but Columbus reprehendeth him 

for it. Notwithſtanding for Galen we may ſay; that from the clavieles it arifcth with afleſby originall, His originall 

and from the middle of the breſt bone and the griſtles of the ribs which are membranous and nervous. divers. 

Afterward by degrees it becometh thicker and more fleſhy,and is again by degrees ſtraightened and gather- 

ed narrow, reſerring in the upper part by reaſon of the ſhort courſe ofthis fibres a fleſhy body, but below long 

before his infertion it appeareth livid and nervous, and the depth and bottom thereof is much ſlenderer 


then the upper part, | 
| [T ab.17. i the ſame with Tab. 14. of this book, |] 

At length it is implanted with a ſhort but baoad finewy and ſtrong tendon ¶ tab. 17. and tab. i 3 ig.Tyond 2. Implantation. 
#; | to the bone of the arm lengthwiſe a little below the inner head thereof berwixt the muſcle called Deltoi- 
des and that which is called Biceps — an tab. 18. fg. 1. A A] but at his implantation he bendeth for- 
wards as it his tendon were redup And truly in ſome men a portion of it is found to grow into a 
a kind of point, imitating a peculiar muſcle,whereas indeed it is a part of this muſcle we now entreat of. 
5 —— that Galen in the 18. chap. of his Book De Diſſedl. Muſcul. deſcribeth this production 

r a particular e. | | 

This Peeral/ muſcle by reaſon of his divers originall hath alſo divers fibres? ſome run obliquely down- "75 ute. 
ward from above, others obliquely upward from below: in ſo much that a little beforethe muicle pro- 
duceth his tendou theſe fibres ſeem to interſect one another in a decuſſution, and yet all of them concur 
together into one angle to form the Tendon. © This variety of fibres maketh the different motions which 
this muſcle perſormeth. | | > | | 

The office of this muſcle is when ĩt contracteth equally all his fibres, eſpecially the middle moſt in every 
part ot his body, to move the arm equally and di | , inclining on neither hand, and to lead it 
to the breſt. But if all ů ———— 0 is it led indeed to the breſt but obliquely, 
more upward or more downward as | fibres art contract. | 

The ſecond Muſcle of the arm is called Deltoides,from tlie form of the Letter &: t. 19. tab. 18. fg. 1, 2,4. M] The ſecond. 


ing no ſmall Controverſie in our Art about the acception of the word Epomis in Hippocrates and the Anci- 8 
ents. Some call it Humerali or the Arm- nuiſcle dy a Kindef excellency, | 7 70 
or tetragenall ſaich Archangelut, aufer the midſt of the clavicle where 


blade, from the top of the arm where it is | fg, . C i] But you muſt not conceive 
iginall from the ground or ſoal of theſe bones, but from a certain prominence or chick 
line bearing out from them. 3.15 7.8 Orioinall 
Note moreover, that in the originall this Muſcle is broad (as being cormpoundediof divers yet conti- 9 
nued begi gs like ſo many ſeverall — and Nervous (tendinous, ſaith Columbus ) but preſently 
becometh fleſhy and thick, and (0 r emainxth till by ic be anguſtated or ſtraightned into the top or 
corner of the triangle, and ſo at length endeth into a tendon —— 0004 lſby, to wit, on the 
qutſide, and partly nervous, to wit, onthe inſide, a in our ions to lye not perfectly over- 
thwart yet more then oblique. It embraceth or —— middle thickneſs of the arm, and is inſerted 
in the midit thereot under che neck of it. ¶ tab. 18. fig · 2. UH. | ne Prot 88 
This Muſcleallo hath Fibres ſomewhat divers, thoſe of the forepart run obliquely downward and Lalertion. 
backward,thoſe of the back part run obliquely forward: | And forme of theſe doe appear to be a little im- 
plicated or — one within another: but the middle Fibres tend directly downward. Wherefore Ut. 
when the anter io Fibres are contracted, ibe arm is lifted upward and forward towards the face, when the 
backward Fibres are contracted, then is the arm lifted hathwerd toward the Nowl, but when the middle | 
Fibres are equally contrafted,then is the arm elevated direſctly upwarx e. 
The third muſcle of the arm is called Lat iſimus, that is, the broad muſcle , and Aniſcahtor the Furritan The 3. muſcle. 
muſcle, [ table 18. n 16. N. table 25. ſbe wotl it ſep rated] becauſe it reacheth Heer to the K, for toge- 
ther with his fellow it covereth almoſt the whole back;and therefore may well be called ( faith\Bpkbine) 
Dorſalis Mam, che greateſt Muſcle of the back It ariſeth with a membranous and broad beginning from Originall. 
the tops of the ſpines of the Rack · bones which are berwixt the ſixt vertebra of the Cheſt, and the middle 
of 2 { table 16. S] as alſo from the upper part of the haunch- bone: thence aſcending, when 
it attaineth to that part of the back where the ribs ſwell out back ward it becometh more fleſhy, and climb- 
ing over the lower angle of the baſis of the ſnoulder · blade it groweth narrower, and is inſerted below the 
upper head of the arm length wiſe on the infide betwixt the Pectorall and the Round Muſfles; his tendon 
being ſtrong and ſhort, yet broad and as it were refle&ed,For betwixt the tendons of thoſe two 1 Inſertion. 
a | | mulſclcs 


— — — 


* 
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586 | Of the Muſcles of the Arm. Book 
muſcles there is a diſtance lett for this inſertion, in-which place alſo is the cavity of the armpit made by 
the Muſcle and the Pectorall. | | | 
The figure of it is Triangular, for it hath three unequall Angles,two long and oneſhort, The he Rig 


that which groweth from the Holy-bone : the next is at the Cheſt wherethe Muſcle iſſuerh from the 
* of the Racks. The third is at the arm and endeth into the tendon. Moreover, this Muſcle when it 
to che lower angle of the ſnoulder- blade, receiveth ſometimes therefrom many fleſhy fibres, as Galen well ob. 
ſerved in his Anatomicall Adminiſtrations and in the 12. Chap. of his 13. Book de uſu partium, which fibres 
Galenredeemed do repreſent a new but ſmall Originall. Veſelius denyes this and holdeth it not to touch the ſhoulder blade, 
trom Yeſalms. but by the intervening of Muſcles which ariſe therefrom,and that it groweth not at all to the as 
he reproveth Galen, ſo Falopius in his Inſtitutions reproveth him, affirming that in all the bodies that ever he 
made diſſection of he found this Muſcle taſtened to the blade, 

Bauhine rendereth a reaſon. It groweth (faith he) with certain Fibres to the Baſis of the ſhoulder blade, 
leſt when the blade is moved it ſhould ride over the Muſcle,for theſe Fibres as it were Ligaments do hold 
the Muicle and the blade together.Galenalſo in the 5.Chap.of his 13.Book de uſu pantium aich, that by the 
benefit of this adheſion or hearing the blade alſo is moved downward by this third muſcle. Notwithſtand- 
ing Fafopius dares not for certain affirm that it doth move the blade, but that it conferreth ſomething to 
his motion he is very confident againſt Veſalius. 715 4 

The Fibres alſo of this Muſcle doe differ _— o the inequality of the ribs; for ſome are long and 
leſſe oblique, others are ſhort and moretran(verſe, Wherefore as theſe Ares are contracted into | 
the arm is more or leſſe retracted downward and depreſſed toward the back, ſometimes higher, ſometimes 
lower. 

The 4.muſcle, The fourth Muſcle is called Ratundus major, almoſt by common conſent of all Anatomiſts, 'The greater 
His name. round Muſcle, L tab. 10, 1 1, 14, 15, 16,25. and tab. 12 fig.q-0] Platerus alſo calleth it the — tr Muſcle 
becauſe it is ieated obliquely on the backfide under the arm-bole.. It is fleſhy, thick er then all 
the reſt. His originall is but ſmall yet continually fleſhy which originall it taketh from the lower rib or 
1 idge of the blade at that part which is near to the baſis, thence — along when it cometh to the middle 
of chat ridge or rib it departeth from the Blade bone, and ariſing a little upward is inſerted into the upper 
and inner part of the Arm with a ſhort but broad, ſtrong, membranous and nervous tend on, where alto it 
finds the firſt Muſcle couched and their Tendons are alike. The uſe of this Mafcle(fſaith Baubine) is to re- 
tract the arm downward, and ſo it is contrary to the ſecond muſcle called Deltoides. - Galen reckons it 
among the 7urners of the arm, tor (ſaith he) it turneth the arm outward; Veſalis reprehends him and 
faith that it applyeth the arm directly to the Back. But Archangelus be ſide that dirett motion, aſcriberh 
—— it an outward motion and a little inward.. Lauremius would have his motion to bee onely ob- 
ique. | il 
The.cight At the lower part oftllis Muſcle or at the lower rib or ridge of the Blade we find a diſtin& portion 
muſcle after implanted with a nervous termination near the inſertion of the 5. Muſcle which Falopius maketh t eight 
pallopms, Mulcle of the Arm, which(ſaith he) is manifeſtly ſeparated from all the reſt, as I have inall ilſe- 
Cons, and I wonder much (faith he) that our late Anatomiſts have over-skipt this Maſcle, which is of 
great moment as. being together with the ſeventh the author of the ſame 8 decauſe Galen 
obſerved it in Apes in the 18, chap. ot his Book de diſſedl. muſcul. and the firſt chap. of the 5. Book of his Ana- 
tomicall Adminiſtrations. 4) | 
The fift Muſcle of the arm is called Superſcepuleris inferior or the lower Blade-rider, ¶ tab. 15. 16.25. P. tab. 
18. fg · 4. J · Ic covereth all the outward and gibbous part of the Blade which is under his ſpine and beareth | 
the form thereof. It ariſeth fleſhy from the Baſis ot the Blade below the ſpine , becoming narrow as the 
Blade bone groweth narrow, and is inſerted obſcurely ſemicircular wiſe to the outſide of the Ligament of 
the arm which holdeth the Joint, | 


The 5,muſcle. 


The aſe of it is ({aith-Baubine) to lead the Arm in compaſs ontward, Archangelas,addeth- upward alſo, 
. rr back ward. m1 4 N = 
es. mulcle. The fixt Muſcle Super ſcapularis ſuperior or the upper Blade- rider, is al ſo called Reundus minor, t 
Leſſer round Muicle. ¶ tab. 10. 11 a It is — che Arm hole and fillerh all the cavity 
which is betwixt the __ rib or ridge of the Blade and the ſpine of the ſameʒ from whichir ariſeth fleſhy, 


long and having long fibres, for it proceedeth from that Bafis of the Blade bone to which ic groweth very 
ſtrongly, and when it attaineth to the upper part of the neck of the Blade, it runneth under a tranſverſe Li- 
gament which coupleth the arm to the inner proceſſe of the Blade, and with a broad and ſtrong Tendon ri- 
ding over the joint is obliquely inſerted to the Ligament thereof. eh 
The uſe of this Muicle ſaith Baubine is the ſame wich that which went before and which followeth after, 
Archangelus faith it Ieadeth the arm upward and backward, Laurentius backward only, Veſalins doth not 
think that Galen makes any mention of this muſcle, unleſs haply it be reckoned among the Heavers of the 
Arm, for none of his deſcriptions agreethereto,although he make light mention of a muſcle riding over 
theupper rib ofthe Blade. 18 EL e570 | 
The . muſcle. The ſeyenth muſcle” called 2 the Blade · lurker, or Immerſus the drowned: Muſcle, Trab. . RK] is 
ſeated betwixt the Blade bone and the ribs. Very fleſhy it is and continuall with the former on the upper 
ſide, occupying the inner hollow part of the Blade bone, from whence it ariſeth. It is like the Blade trian- 
gular trafghtned by degrees at the inſide of the Joint, and with a broad Tendon is Semicircularly inſerted 
into the inſide of thearm, (Laurentius ſaith into the neck and head of the arm) ſo that the tendons of the 
3. muſcles which lead the arm about doe orbicularly incompaſſe the whole Ligament of the Joint. 
His uſe is to lead about the Arm inward, Galen in the 18. chapter of his Book de diſſecb. nuſcul. ſaith that 
it circumventeth the head of the arm backward: A-changelus that it moveth the atm upwar and inward, 
Laurentius that this together with the leſſer round muſcle and that which is called Infraſpinatus * * 
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ſemicircularly back ward, for (laich he )a perfect circular motion the arm hath not from any pecu- 
— by the ſucceſſive, working of them all, for that which is circular is compounded of Al the | 
ight and all the oblique. Te 2 | . Ws I 
erde oguable mul; ; portion ariſing from the proceſſe of the Blade bone with is like an anchor, and The muſculous * 
iuſerted into the at 1; Arantity and Place in doe eſteem to bea muſcle of the armʒ othe rs Hceotmt it for the ?955ion | 
veſt araſcle of the ubir,, His uſe, ſay t is t o lead the arm to the proceſſe of the Blade bone, and indeed the 

| arm 


cubit are near of kin, for when the cubit is bent ia the Elbow, it is moſt what ne- 
| alſo ſhould be liked up, i we may obferye in our felves; and ſo much of the muſcles of 
the MM Wm. 461 REY FF. 
$0137 203 10 q yo rc | 
T able 18. ſtewetl in four figures the muſcles of the Arm, the Cubit, ibe Wriſt, the Wand, and the fingers of the Hand, 
„ ch bon BA BI ARI v3 | 1200 | 


D 3151 34 3404. & 


4 41, 2, 35 the firſt muſcle of the cubit cal- 
. an 
u BB 243,4,the ſecond muſcle of the cubit 
called Brachi as. 
C 2, 3, % the third muſcle of the cubic 
called Laus or a part thereof. 
D 4, the fourth muſcle of the cubit or the 
rt muſcle. | 
E 1, 2, the in the palm of the 
i Geben le db tos hich bend 
Fz̃the ſirſtmuſcle o e which bend 
e four fingers, 6 
z: a portion of the ſecond of thoſe 
1|8\-} . which bend che four fingers. | 
Ez, the firſt of thoſe which bend the 
/ |, thumb, — 
13, the clavicle or coller bone removed 
| am his own place,. | 
EI, che coller bone in his own place. 
II, the pectorall muſele or the firſt of 
the Arm | 


tt «fx his circumſetipti on and original. 
1 is inſertion 


47 J and 2. his 


his inſertion. | | 
Þ:\:-/: +&themuſclecalled Deitojy feparatedand 
V Via the inner part oſ it. : 
UM» $a | 0 45 the greater round muſcle or the 
Nane er fourth muſcle ofthe arm. ur 
, or-Blade- 


0 knew Ie 4, the lower Superſe 

| ZW 9 rth meiſcle of the arm. 
MAN, (7 4 the lower. Thefrtof thoſe muſcles 
g — Which extend the four fingers. - 
. thefecond muſcle of the extenders 
oſche tour | : 
-——aD) 1, z, the fourth of theextenders of the 


four 


i Muehe 31183 20 2:26 nd ls mm | | 
9:95 1 1 zer To ris dt Dat 24: Mya! V4, the nd muſcle of thoſe which 
extend the chinnb. | 1 3, the ſubelwvian muſcle or the firft muſcle of he cheſt. I £244, the fourth muſcle 


of the extenders of the thumb. h gj; che higher proceſſe of the ſhoulder. at · the lower at b c. 3: the broad 
ligament of the joint ol the * wien the art. d 3, the lower round ligament. e, che upper round 
ligament. f 8 7 ion of theſe ewo/ligathencs. g 3, the bone of the arm flead.  b# 1, 2, portions 
ot the muſcles of the hingers from the utter ſent of the cubit ere Ia, 
tendons in the hand reached unto che out wald ſeat of the fo ol the Char. 15 2,3, 4556, in the 2. and 4. 
figure: The tranſyerſe ligament of the wriſt divided into ſo many ſmall circles. n, the originall of the 
fictt maſcle hending the fingers under tue muſcle noted with a. 74, fleſhy portionsofthis muſcle perfo- 
rating the four tendons at vtyr, thetranſverſe ligament of th wriſt divided and ledon fides. 

r tendons carryed fihgers:/ 3. t —— —-—U— t, his lower 
ſcat, 1 j, the conjunction of che third arid ſifemùſolẽ of the cubit which Veſatize doth divide. & 4, his in- 
fert ion and a portion ot che Bi} flead: . 1;3;4xthe firſt muſcle bending the wriſt. © x, the ſecond bend - 
ing the wrilt. A 4, the firſt muſele extending tie wriſt. 4 254, the ſecond extending the wriſt. II a, 3, 
the firſt ſupinator of che wand which turns the hand upward. a 1, 2,3, che other pronator of the 
which turns the hand downward, 4 3, the inſertion of the:ſyperſcaputaris or blade - rider. — 71 * 
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en nd | cre . the de of t 

| are divers. The Cott rig a two wo motiong,for it is bent'and'e; 

tributeth alſo to it an oblique motion, which Columbus ſaith is never to be found 

Wand moved turns the hand upward 1 Firſt we will {| 

Cubit whick are perſormed by the help of four Muſcles,forne fay five; and are 
—— thy ſe Eon 

andtakeu room a the two 
88 — — or the backſide But theſe Muſcles which are ſeated in che Cubic it 
to move cithgr the be Wand er the Wriſt, or the Fingers. 
The firſt Bender is called Biceps [tab.18,fig-1,2,3;*d teh. 

becauſe it hath a double and 

Nerve of the arm and the inlertion of the mull : 

blade but are coveredby the ſecond Muſcle the 2 am 

uncovered, 


ic The fruntion of this Muſcle is on the infide of the hw, ind ty beg beste f 


r . 
fig-1.n] dr nr if ariſing out ofthe upper brow of the cup of 


is derived under the mere cb joint .. the Arm, above the bade the e 
cleft made of purpoſe for this uſe. 1 * 
The other origihall tab.19 fig. I ls nervous, N Bytes 
from the proceſſe of the e unto an Auch 
little eee 1 
7 livid muſcle round and furniſhed with right 
A fleſhy porti= . e is inſerted into the middle of the Na 
YP 
on accounted — it is lift up. rtion (ſaith Columbus ee e 
Tegel in dE drawing the Arm che Breſ, of whigh portion Tee nc 
muſcle, . or Archengelus , but 2 tos ſomeyt * 
muſcle 2 the arm: and indeed from the arm and 
torm ofa round and fleſhy muſcle, and u above the j 
eth into a 3 tendon, and * 
ward eminence and protuberation of the Radius re 
alſo ſomewhat to the Ligament of 1 1K 
bres, wherefore with —— it beri alight i 
The, Bender, The ſecond Benuer is called Brachiau the Muſcle of tie Arr 


forefide ofthe Elbow repreſes 
flcſhy into che forepart 


21 to Jia bend the cubir in a 
The third, 2 115 iT an. e of the cubit or the firſt 


1,2, 3. and inthe ather 4 CI runneth 
2 aſtrong . — * r 


The fourth, - The —— ſceond extender called allo the thom:mabile 0 18 f 

His original. occupieth the outward part of the back ſide of the arm. It ariſeth with a nervous c 

Progreſſe. ſaitli Columbys) from the back ſide of the neck ofthe arm and becoming fleſty before 
midft of che length of the arm ĩt ĩs ſo mingled with the former that even unto the in 
means be ſeparated therefrom, ſo chat ĩt m _ to be but one muſcle or ane. 

Infertion. three muſcles, whereas notwichſtanding l aretwo z for this fourth © 

| inſerted [tab. 18. __ 3 20. fig. Leni 2. Fl ＋ ed of the poſterior g 

where it is partly 


„ [part] y nervous, eſpecial about the point —— Ah our! n 


b the reaſon I irch of the elbow , wee find a 
Tndotbmmmaln ie kate ike the e Lare 

"To iy. E Pen Eg EM 
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_ def 3,portionsof — cut off mer wuss 
their inſertion whereof is the inſertion of 
the firſt muſcle be to the tendong, 
e the inſertion of the beſt muſcle bending the 

„Fingers, and Of the ſecond. 

b 2, the corner of the ſhoulder-blade wherein 

the four Muſcles of the blade called Levator 

or the heaver, noted in the cen precedens | 
tables.is infeted./ - 

. #2 the 1 ſhoulder or to the 

top of 

25 1. itiſertion of the t blade-rider. 
1 2, the lower proceſs of the (toulder-blade. 
# 1,2, the outward nervous head ot the ueuſele 
called Biveps. ' 
0 1, 2, his nervous head. 6 
515 2, the coition or meeting of theſe 2 nerves. 
4 any vo a GIS: a 
25 the Supinator or the muſcle which 

Sa feth whe hand — where it goeth 

from the arme unto the cubir. 

_4.2, his broad tendon e the appen- 

dix of the wand. 


Ad D 25 
Bade 


— a ug his amp C * xy - 
ſhoulder-blade.S;the lower 1,2,the thi r f L 

. X — rw —— muſcle of thathaub. x 0 ele no- 

. cle bending the fon pen 

1282 here the tendons of the 

verted with the muſcles in the 


greater Saw whereby it is — d the ribs. n 2, the muſcles ofthe 
asche ſecond muſcle in the b which are called Lunbricales or the 

roweth to the angle of the ſnoulder- blade. A 1, the beginning and the inſer- 
7 ml Tee of the muſcle of the palm of the hand. 141 1 aber. li- 
cal eee | 


> ſecond 4" 
r N 1. ran 
e round P of the wand. Charact. 1 15 5 in che. 4. 
"*a.ligamede going beviveea he fd drhe Wand. 


upon their forefeet, — 3 SR. extending muſcles, beſide one 
very 


[robe fibres, e it. Db or ſirectherh out the Fibres & uſe, 
af downward. But in dogs and Munkjes-and other Creatures which Muakice, 


* * 
* 2. 
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590 Of the Muſcles of the Radins or Wand, 
very ſmall, found in Munkies (but by Galen pr et ermitted faith Veſalius) which runneth fromthe ſhoulder: 

blade to the Cubit or Ell. a De e eee e 
The actions So then in theſe muſcles of the Cubit the primary action is evident, which is contraction, andthe @. 
of the muſcles condary which is relaxation: when the bending mulcles are contracted, the extenders 4 relaxed, that ſo the 
of the cubit. Qubit might be infected with more eaſe: again, when the extenders are contratted,' the 5 are relaxed 
that the Cubit might be better ſtretched out, and both theſe attlons are performed by right motion, By ac- 

cident alſo they follow the motion of the arme. Moreover, the Cubit is moved ſidelong and round. 


| | „ 
* 2 : of | —— 
C HAP. XXVI. Of the Muſcles of the Radius or Wand. 


* {% 


The motions HE motion of the Radius or Vand is double, for either it is moved per ſe; of it ſelf\ (the Cubit or 
of the Radius Ell being unmov ed) by reaſon of the joynt either above with the arme, or below with the wriſt, 
double. ng or both above and below with the articulation ofthe Ell; and ſo the whole hand is moved ei- 
ky ther downward or upward, (forthe whole hand being ſuſtained almoſt alone by the R adizs,hath 
one and the ſame motion, and therefore is turned upward by the aſſiſtance of twa-externall muſcles; 
and downward by two internall, by which alſo it is. turned about.) Or it is moved by n * 

0 


the Radius, two called Supinatores which turne the palme of the hand upward, and two 


Pranatores 
which turne the palme downward. | 


the Ell in a right line when the whole Cubit is bent and extended · There are therefore Abe mul 
#7. 


17 * 
o : \ 


Sheweth the extending muſcle 5 of the Arme, the Cubit, the Wand, and the Fingers, | 4 5 F 


TABULA XX, 1 * 4 Gen 
| 1, 2. a part of the muſcle called Biceps 
To the double beaded mall. 1 * 
512,3 4, the higher an tway 
of hepa Alle Brachi cus. 179 
C 1, 2, 4, the muſcle extending the Cubit 
from the lower part of the ſhoulder- 
blade, others call it the fift muſcle of the 
Cubit. | 
D 1,2,the ſhort muſcleextending the cu- 
E 1, the ſecond or the two-horned mu- 
{cle bending the wrift. 
M1, 2, 3, the muſcle Deltojs or the ſecond 
of the arme. 
Ng, 4, The Ell without fleſh. 
O x, 2; the fourth muſcle of the arme 
called Rotundus major. 
03,4, the Wand bared a great way. 
P 1, 2, 3, the lower blade · rider or the fiſt 
ae ofthe . 
The lower P in the 1 and # figure. The 
firſt extender of the four” fingers, in the 


2, the ſecond muſcle 
our fingers, in he 
ee 109-1413 33 -* 
z thethird extender of dhe fe 
gerd in the third Figure hanging d 
Aden ines 2 patiwar f 2 Fi- 
** gure. | 5 e f | 
S. , the 4 muſeles en centling the forefin- 
| D133 2803 211 ng ntl 


. O05 gar wit}. ti 
ene de firſt muſcle exten - 
ding evechumb, e 
the wriſt. Z T7, 

fro 


. 
- 
* 


2,3 he 4 exrender of che hum 4, 153, theoriginall uf the 6 -xtender of the four Fingers from 

the protuberation of the arme at a and his tendons at b. 4g the originall of the er zinator of rhe 

Wand, ee beration of the arme. 'C 1, 
the little 


another part of che Iong extender of the cubit. d i, his inſertion at er. #2, the ſpine of the 
blade ods top of theſhoulder. f >the originall of the Cowle muſcle in the hinder 20% get ſpine | 
of the blade. h a, his inſertion . i a — ment of the * b 5 — Per elbe 

arme. men, 23; the upper part ofche ſecond muſtfe extending the thum — — 


2 1900 


—U — 


* 


"Cnar.26. fe ele b Ne Wands 


591 


into che bone of the wriſt at I, the lower part dir ĩded into two at the one under dhe wriſt bone chat iu 
ſtaineth the thumb at m, the other inſerted into the thumb at u. op 2, the third extending muſcle noted 


wich K cut into two parts. 9-4, the back of the blade bare; r a, the originall of the ſecond exten- 
der ofthe wriſt. ſt, 3, the originall of his horned % the inſertion. t, x, 1, 2, a plact of the Ell. 


without fleſh. * 1, I; the firſt bender of the wriſt. A 1, a, the firſt extender of the wriſt. m in the 2 Figuſ e 
whoſe original l is at e and inſerted at d. IT 1, 2, 4, the firſt ſupinator of the wand whole begin- 


| ning is at a, inſertion at j in the 4 Figure. 2 2,3,4,the ſhorter ſupinatot of the Radius, whoſe beginning ace; | 


his inſertion at 3. 2, 3,4,the ſecond Muſcle extending the wriſt. «p42the beginning of the firſt ſupmator 
of the wand ſrom the armeat a, whoſe inſertion at f. » 4, the inſertion of the ſhorter ſupinator of the 
wand, , 14; a place where certain ho ſomes are prepared tor the tranſporting of the tendons, and con- 
taining a griſtle of that place. 43 Ligaments joyning the bones of the wriſt together. *3, 4, a Ligament 
in the midft betwixt the Ell and the Wand, | ; | 


1,2,4, M]becanſein reſpect of his it is the longeſt of all thoſe muſcles which run along the Cubic. It 
ariſcth fleſhy from the edge of the outward and upper protuberation of the arme,| tab.1 9, $-25þteb:20, b 
4, 4] afterward being itis ry way the Wand,and is inſerted, growing at his tendon, 
into the membranous appendix of the toward the gr ps, my 1 9, fig · at, and tab. 20, fig. 4, f] This 
Mufele overturnes the lower part of the Wand, and fo lifts the palme of the hand upward, _ 


The 
elus ſay from a ſtrong Ligament which bindeth the cubir to the arme and from the upper part 
of the Ralius. Baxhine from the joynt which articulateth the cubit to the arme, and from the Lhe frac 
proceſſe pfthe Ell ¶ tab. 20, ig. 4%] which is called Oferrazoy : from thence it paceth obliquely and is-implan- 


ous and on the inſide fleſhy · This muſcle turneth the upper part of the wand obliquely outward 
and turgeth up the backpart of the hand. | a 


Tabl 21, Sbeweth ſome Muſcles of the Cubit, the mand ie Themb » and thoſe we call interoſſe 7 bone-Muſcles. 


TABULA XXI. - « 91,2, The ſhoulder, blade bare, and in 

Covi 11 | 1] _ _ the ſecond figure is his interior part. 
- b 1324: 3, the 
| Brachiew, 


"= 
- 
— 
8928 


the Wand called Pronator at a., C. 2, 3 V the originall of the ſecond muſcle ofthe arme called Brachieuson 
either fide his inſertion e figuce at C, in the third at O 1, a, 3, char. , the 4,3, & 6,benders of the 
thumbe, * herea ligament commeth between l and the Wand. * 5 


The firft Supinator which is the ſecond of the Wand according to Veſeliu (who cal leth it alſo the ex- The fr | 
terior) Fallepius and Platerns, is alſo by Lauremim called Supinator longior,| tab. 18, fe. 1,2, 3, and tab. 20,fig. Supinator. 


nd ſupinator which is the ſhorter | tab. 20, Fig. 1, 3, 4 tab. 21, Fig· 1, ] axiſeth fleſhy. Platerus The ſecond; 


into the middle of the wand, to which alſo it adhereth ¶ tab. a0, ig A] and it is on the outfide 


Eee 2 The 


I 


Of the Muſcles of the Hand in generall. BO Ot 10 
The firſt Pro» Ihe firſt Pronator which Veſalins, Fallopias, and Platerus reckon for the firſt of the Wand, is called lio by 
nator. Laurentius, Quadratus, | tab. 19, fig. 35 4. and tab. 21g. 3, o] becauſe it ariſeth fleſhy, broad, and cuare 
trom the lower and inner part ot the Ell near the wriſt, and lying overthwart on the forefide is 
His Fibre: With a membranous tendon, (Columbus and Archangelus ſay fleſhy into the inner and lower 
Wand. His fibres are tranſverſe and climb up overthwart from the Ell unto the Wand. It is a large 
Figure. and incompaſſeth all that part of the Ell and the Wand which lies directly againſt the infide of theCubir. 
It is ſquare and ſo long as in the inner Region of the whole Cubic made ot the Ell and the Wand. I is al- 
uſe. ſo every way fleſhy, and in the middle thick and bunch ings ſerving inſtead of a ſoft pillow under 
dons tſiat run unto the fingers. This muſcle drawing the lower part of the Wand which is next 
Wriſt inward ,beareth down the Wand and the hand faſtened thereto into a prone poſition, _ | 
; The ſecond The ſecond Prenator which is the third muſcle of the Wand according to Veſalius, Fallopius, and 
. — _ is by Laarentius called Rotundus. [tab. 18, fig 1, 2, 35 and tab. 19, fig, 1, 2,3, 4, and tab. delt 
Progrefie, It ariſeth fleſhy from the inner protuberation of the arme and the inner {ide of the Ell where it 
lated to the arme, or as Fallopius hath it, from the inner ligament of that joynt: thence itelimbeth ob- 
Insertion. liquelyeover the inſide of the Wand and is implanted with a fleſhy inſertion about the middle thereof, tab. 
0s fig · 4, v] from his inſertion it runneth out nervous to the very midſt of the Wand, and is infixed ye 
Nongly with a nervous Tendon to a certain roughneſſe that is in the upper part thereof | tab. 2 40 45 
the 


As often as this muſcle is contracted it leadeth the upper part ofthe wand inward, and ſo 
Wand and the whole Hand into a prone and downward poſition. 5 e 


„ 


— — 


C HAP. XXVII. An enumeration of the Mwſcles of the Hand, 
properly {6 called. 


den Alen confidering the admifable frame and ſtructure of the Hand, becauſe it is as he ſaith the In- 
Vas ſtrument of Inſtruments, increateth of it in his firſt Books de aſu partum. Columbus irftbe laſt 
palace, becauſe (ſaith ke) the wondertull and miraculous frame thereof might remaiq infixed 
| in our memorics ; but we will diicourſe ofthe nauicles thereof in this place, becauſe we will 
follow the order of diſſection. 8 
The muſcles pprehenſion, and Apprehenfion a Mothn de- 


n 


of the hand 
double. 


or extend the Wriſt and con 


aſunder. 


ling of the lower, and 
at their motion is only 


The reaſons of But becauſe the thumb eq po h 7 whole 
ther fide : but the firſt bones of the ingers and 
lation to the bones with which -they are ſuſtained, are not onl 


the morions]. Hand 1 
Fin Fingers 
of 
the fide: n or fro: ward the Thamb. + 


. from the axti- an 
—— na —_ 
© Fcowth or id you too in ſetting down each Authors diyifion of the muſcles of theHand,for 
every one almoſt differs from another;but becauſe theHiſtory chat * 7 dependeth moſt What upon 
Bauhines relation, therefore we will. him that is defirous to knbw each mans mind unto their proper 
diſcourſes, and content our ſelves with Baubine alon 8 | Te: 
40 muſcles of Ii the whole ſumme therefore the muſcles which move the Hand are forty ; four of the wriſt, four ofthe 
. - watid;of the palme of the hand three, ſometimes four,and 29 of the Fingers. 1 
How ſeated. Some of theſe muſcles are ſeated im the cubit becauſe it wa very ne r 
tendons only are tranſmitte d: unto che fingers, Fo if they had en placed in the Hand they muſt needs 
ae ed the bulk thereof to that quantity which would have been pre judiclall to the ule of fo cxcel- 
len an Notwi ing ſome are fituated in the Hand. rg EE 
The uſe of tbe Of theſe Muſcles there are Hine benders: two bend the GE Fingers and Gagen the Thumb. The 
49, muſcles. extenders are twenty, fixteen extend the four Fingers, in which number are thoſe four called Lumbricali 
the Wormy muſcles; and thoſe eight called Imereſſes, becauſe they lurk berweene the bones. The other 
four extenders do ſerve the Thumbe wick they doe either ſimply extend or lead ea the Fingers — 


1 


CAP. 28. Of the Muſcles of the Palme... "tx , $93 1 
the fingers : the tendons of which foure muſcles "as Galen obſerver in the Ty chapter of his fixt Booke © 
de uſu partium, are infixedin the ioynt of the bone that is to be moved. But becauſe in diſſection 

wee meete firſt avith the muſcle which is called F almarjs ,. therefore in the firſt place wee will ins 

treat of it. ey MER 092K 


— — — — {a 4 


CHAP: XXVIII. Of. the Muſcle of the Palme, and twoor three 
6tber iſſuing from the fleſhy Membrane. 


— ] 


6 ſclesof the Hand. [table 22, figure 1,2,table 23, figure 1,E] It is ſeated in the cubit and is 
nervous and round, arifing with a nervous beginning from the ſharp point of the inner pro- 
8 tuberation of the arme; leaneth upon andgroweth to the midſt of two muſcles which 


1 HE Muſcle of the palme ſo called by Laurentius and Baubine lyeth upon all the interior Mu- 


| bend the wriſt, CLtable 22, figure 1, 28 and ir out of the ſame protuberation with it, Pre · His origiuall, 
ſently after his orlginall it becommeth fleſhy, yet is the belly of it but ſmall, and before it att aine ro, the Progteſſe. 
middle of the cubit it paſſeth ſomewhac obliquely,afterwardit is againe attenuated and growerh ſmalf or 
{lender and determĩneth into a round, narrow, and long tendon [table 23 figure 1, which riding over the 
inner | A, er of the wriſt, paſſeth under the skinne, and his tendon in the ball or palme of the Hand is 
dilated, attenuated and groweth to theskinne, yet ſo that it lyeth not under art of the skin which 
covereth the muſcles in the hill ock of the Thumbe rahle 22, figure 3, under p] aud thoſe which lead the lit 
tle finger from the reſt. table 22, figure I, andz, S] Finally it is joyned with ſo ſtrong and fibrous ties to the Inſertian; 
roots of the Fingers, that although there be a certain fat, or ſubſtance like unto it, (of which Galen maketh 
a comming between, yet you can ſcarſt ſeparate the skinne of the hand from the finewy thinneſſe 
of chis Tendon. — N | wy hos 

The uſe of this muſcle is firmly to corrugate or contract the skin of the paliae when we would hold vc. 
an thing faſt for by that means the skin becommeth immovable; which If ic ould move, we cauld not 
hold a ching fo ſteddily or fo ſafely. Ha ly alſo this tendon is the cauſt why che skin of the palme hach 
more exact ſenſe then rheskin of the whole body: not that ſo quick ſenſe Is given to the hand by this 
Tendon, but becauſe of the four nerves which run unto the foure fingers. | 


[Table 22, is the ſame with Table 18, Folios 87 


Falopius thrice or four times found this muſcle arifing out of the ſame place in each arme double, whereof Faſhius his 
one did end into a broad Tendon, the other was inferred into the tranſverſe ligament of the wriſt : on the obſervation, 
contrary Veſalius ſaith that he found more then once the fleſhy part thereof wanting, and then the broad 
Tendon was made of a portion of thoſe Tendons that bend thr wriſt,[#4b.22, 8 +@] before they aſcend 
unto the ſame. Sometimes alſo (ſaith Baubine) the broad Tendon is produced an internal] tranſverſe 
ligamentwhich runneth over the Tendons ofthe wriſt, which alſo Columbus obſerved in the difſetiog of 
ſome theeves. b | $ 44d 

Befide this muſcle of the palme in the beginning of the infide of the hand at the lower part of the hil- A muſculous 
lock called by ſome Mons Lune, by ſome Mons Mertis, by others Veneriybut we will call it the Mountaine fubſtance ath- 
oſthe Moon, where the eight bone of the wrift is ſeated, there ĩs found a certain fleſh, It proccedech our g. mom. of 
of 1 or from the membrane of that muſcle which frameth che foreſaid mountain of the Ihe Frames of 
Moone, is fleſh carrieth the forine ſometimes of two,ſeldomeofthreeflenderand' ſhort muſcles . It it. 
hath tranſverſe fibres and runneth to the middle and inner part ofthe ball of the] and is implanted at The fibres. 
the broad Tendon of the e muſcle, where it receiverh a complication with the: fleſhy- pannicle which 
in that place is fatty. uſe of this fleſh is in great to-draw © the mountain of His yſej -- + 
themoone to the middle of the hand, when we would make it as hollowas we- can, or elſe to bind in the 
two hillocki at the thumbe and the little finger for the ſame uſe. Gſſthii mute le ¶ if {0 — will call it) 
none of the Ancients made mention, but is was firſt found by Fobannes Baptiſla Conmus and firſt deſcribed in 
print by Falverds who yet miftaketh the uſe, for he ſaĩth it was made for exten ſſen. 45 n 
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- Of the Muſcles which bend and extend the forefingers, Book 
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C HAP. XXIX. Of the ſubſtance which commerh between the kin of the palme and 
| of the Fingers and their T endons. 


— — - 


| 


Etwixt the Tendon and the skin ofthe Palme and the inner fide of the Fingers there ap- 
That it is fleſh peareth a certain fleſhy ſubſtance like unto fat, of which it ſhall not be amiſſe a little to dif. 
not Fat. 5 5 courſe. Although the whitiſh colour it bath and the Hardneſſe do more reſemble fat then 
ge, yet weconceive that it may more fitly be referred to a kind of fleſh, as well becauſe it is 
mull of finewy fibres, as alſo becauſe there are many [ſmall and threddy Veins diſſeminated 
there · through. Adde alſo that though a man be never ſo much extenuated or conſumed, yet there al, 
wayes remaines ſome part ofthis ſubſtance, whereupon it is that Galencals it fleſh,and the Arabian — 7 
it to be a kind of ſimple fleſh different from the body of a muſcle. It may be objected, how then it 
to be ſo hard ? I anſwer, by the contaction of the bones and of the nervous parts which lie u and 
therefore it is like the fat which joyneth upon the joynts of the bones. The uſe of this ſubſtance is to be ag 
it werea pillow or bed whereon the many propagations of finewes might lie ſoft which were derived 
from greater nerves to make the hand of exquilite ſenſe. Such a ſubſtance alſo is found betwixt theten- 
dons that bend the Fingers and their ckin.lef when we are conſtrained-rudely, to take hold of any hard 
ſubſtance the tendons ſhould be preſſed or otherwiſe offended;tor which cauſe alſo ir is very plentitul un · 
der the skin of the ſoal of the foot, yet it is to be noted that there is leſſe ſtore of it about the joynts left it 
ſhould hinder their Motion, eſpecially when they bend into an acute Angle. ON. 

In what part Jn like manner in the ſides of the Fingers, there is ſome ofthis fleſh to fill up the ſpaces betwixt the joynts 
_— which otherwiſe would have been hollow, becauſe the fide knuckles at each bone doth ftand ſomewhat 
— out fromthe length of the bone, which Ar not only made for ornament but rather and more 
eſpesially to make the Hand as we ſay thight: that is, able to hold a liquid ſubſtance when we gather our 
Fingers toward the Palme to make Diogenes his cup. Finally, this ſubſtance is very profitable in rhe tops 
of the F ingers for better apprehenſion, for if nothing had been placed upon the extremities of the bones 
which might yeeld a licele when we offer to take hold ; » ſurely the bones would have been in danger of 
breaking, and beſide we could not have gotten hold of many things which now we do by help of this ſub- 

ſtance and the Nailes. p | | 


— 


CHAP. XXX. Ofthe Muſcles wbich bend and extend the fore-fingers. | ; 


A 


MBE faid before that there weretwo Muſcles which did bend the forefingers and 16 that did er. 


The 1 Bender N | 
of the forefin- dend them. The 1 Bender ſ tab. 2 ariſeth with a round u] beginning and large, mixed 
gers. | W. of a fleſhy and nervous 1 internall — of the — ma a heads 
Ss of the Palme-muſcle [rab.22,fig-1,and 2, E] and thoſe two which bend the Wriſt. | tab. 22, fl. 
15,4, 0 | Afterward becomming broader it through the middle and anterior 1785 'of 
the Ell and the Wand, and becommeth fleſuy and round, yet before it attain unto the root of the Wriſt,his 
Venter or Belly is anguſtated or ftraightned, ¶ tab. 2 a fig · 1, o] and divided into four fleſby parts, all which 
do determine into tendons exquiſitely nervous and tranſparent: and e involved in one com- 

a 


mon, thin and mucous membrane; for their more ſafe progreſſion do p under the annular or 
round ligament [ tab. 23, ſig · 1, ] which is ſeated overchwart the wriſt ; and at the ſec ond bone of thefore- 
fingers neer the midſt of the t are divided with a long Section or {lit through which the tendons of 
the next muſcleto be deſcribed (which lyeth under them) which were to reach unto the third Joynt, are 
rranſimitted. There they become broader that they might move more eaſily and apprehend or take hold | 
An admirable the better , and a little aſter the divifion or ſection are inſerted into the ſecond bones of the foure 
workof Na- Fingers. And truly this progreſſe and inſertion of theſe muſcles is an admirable and ſtrange work of Na- 
_ ture: for they are ſo ſevered, that the Fingers in their motion might orderly follow one another: and each 
of themalone bend inward. | e 5 
Moreover, as they creep up the firſt bones of the Fingers they are rowled about again with a tranſverſe 
Ligament, which Ligament ariſeth out of the inner part of the bone and maketh a kind of Trqugh,where- 
in the tendon of this firſt bending muſcle, together with that of the ſecond muſcle under it, might ſecure- 
ly paſſealong the length of the Finger and hioldethrit faft left ic ſhould depart from his own ſeat and {0 
line from his owe finger again; that when ir is contracted it ſhould not ſtrut or ariſe up, eſpecially 
The tranſverſe When we bend the ſecond or third joynt of the Fingers. For were it not for this tranſverſe Ligament 
Ligament. which ſtraightneth or bindeth the tendons in the place before named, they would yor in their contracti- 
on be curved backward but wouldariſe up like — Chords, lift up the skin and fl the ball ofthe hand, 
whereasthe Ligaments 3 the tendons be contrafted; do yet keep them cloſe upon the bones into 
which they are not infixed,and ſo the way over the Ligament is ſmooth and even. ö 4 
The uſe of this muſcle is primarily to bend the ſecond joynt, ſecon alſo the firſt, berauſe in the 
paſſagethey are firmly faſtned together by the interpoſit ion of membranes and fibres, and indeed the fiſt 
joynt hath no other Muſcle allotted for his flexion ſaving this only. DFE 
The a. bender. The ſecond Bender which Laurentius calleth Muſculum prefundym, the Deep muſcle, lyeth behind 
| the former [table 23, figuee 2, 4 C] being in the whole courſe, body and Tendons ſubjected _ 


— 
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Cnr 33, Of the Muſcles which bend and extend the f, orefingert.. : 


35 


jt even to his inſertion. It ariſeth a little lower then the former from the proceſſe of the Ell on the fore- 
fide thereof, tab. 23, fig. a, i land is ſtronger then it, becauſe his motion is greater and of more moment. Ic 
is exactly fleſhy and broad; occupying the middle pep the cubic and groweth both to the Ell from 
which it taketh ſtrength, and alſo to the Ligament which joyneth the Ell to the Wand, and ſeparateth the 
interior muſcle from the exterior; but when it is deſcended Tower then the middle ot the cubit „it is an- 
guſtated or groweth narrow | fab. 23, flg. 2, *. fg. 4, A and divided into four fleſhy part which are covered 
with a nervous coat and by degrees bring forth nervous and round tendons which perforate or make way 
throughthe Tendons of the farmer muſcle. All theſe Tendons, paſſing under the tranſyerſe and membra- 
nous Ligament of the wriſt,are every one of them in the ball of the hand inveſted with proper membranes 
which are joyned to the Tendons by nervous ties. Afterward wo creep under the four Ligaments of the 
Fingers,and paſſe through the holes or divifions ofthe Tendons © the firſt Muſcle,[tab.23,fig.2 ,>4] that ſo 
they may be implanted into the third joynt,yet a lictle befoce the ir inſertion they become broader, and in 
old men there is found a little bone like the Seſamum Seed, or like that wherewith we feed C trds, 
which hath the ſame uſe and forme that the Patel bone or whirle bone of the knee; for as theſe ſmall bones 
do gro to the tendons of the firſt muſcle, ſo they alſo grow to the tendons of the ſecond muſcle before 
they are inſerted into the third bones of the Fingers. 

The uſe of this muſcle is to bend the third joynt of the four fingers, yea which is more as Aramiu hath 
obſerved, it ſeemeth to contract twelve — Wha in his paſſage his tendons are fixed to the firſt and 
ſecond joynts by their membranous:Ligaments. | | | 

And indeed if we obſerve the motions of our hands well, when we would move the third joynt, the two 
former are curved whether we will or no, whereas the third and the ſecond miay be bent when the firſt is 
immovable and extended, And thus much of the ruilcles which bend the four Fingers. 


The extending Muſcles are 8. beſide the interoſſei of which we ſhall intreat afterward : of theſe the firſt, The exten 
ſecond,third,and fourth, tab.23,fig.2,w" ] are called Lumbricales or Vermiculares, that is, the wormy muſcles, ding muſcles | 


and docleave to the ball or palme of the hand. They are fleſhy, ſmall,round and long, and doe lie ujider 
thetendons of the ſecond muſcle which bend the third bone of the four Fingers. They ariſe at the infide 
from thoſe membranes of the Fingers which we ſaid did even now inveſt the four tetidons : neither let it 
ſeem hard that I ſay they ariſe from membranes, becauſe the muſcles alſo of the eye take their beginning 
from membranes. Afterward they run along the Finger on the infide,and with a nervous and ſmal tendon 
they do adhere to the tendon of the Muſcle next to be deſcribed, which extendeth the four Fingers. Their 
inſertion is made about the middle of the firſt joynt into the ſecond. Wherefore when theſe muſcles are 
contraſted to their originals, the ſecond and third joints of the Fingers, together with the help of the 
Muſcles, called Interoſſei, are primarily extended, although | 

in great conſtraints they might ſeem to aſſiſt 6blique motions. For e the Tendons of theſe Muſcles in 
their paſſage to the exterior part of the Fingers are tyed 30 the laterall or fide-ligament of the firſt joynt, 
they are able alſo with a {lender motion to lead the firſt knuckle unto the thumb: and becauſe the 4 
of the next muſcle to be deſcribed are ſeated on the outſide and therefore obnoxious to outward injuries, 
Nature placed theſe on the infide that it by miſhap the outward Tendons were violated or wounded, yet 


of the f 


called Ver micu- 


Ares. 


* * Z 


the tre ca gh are extended by accident, that 


yet 
the Fingers by the help of theſe might be extended and this is the manner of the poſition of the firſt four 


extending Muſcles. 


[table 23, i the ſame with table 19, Folios 89.] 


The fift Extender tab. 24, fig. 1; and 2, & the lower 5 which in the ſecond . bangeth dewne] ariſeth with The 5;cxren> 


an original] mixed of a fleſhy and nervous ſubſtance b] from the ourw 


protuberation of the arme. At- der, 


terwardit:becommeth more fleſhy, and deſcending in the hinder part betwixt the Ell and the Wand, 
is near the wriſt above [ þ] much marrower, and for the moſt part cloven into three, rarely into foure 
fleſhy pers Pima preſently degenerate int o nervous Tendons exquiſitely round for their better ſes 


curity 5 wh 
Wand; and ſo are together conveighed (through a cavity exſ 


Tendons are tyed together by a membranous 2 — Who vom a 3 4 er 


the Wand) into the wriſt, And leſt theſe Tendons ſhould at any time fall out of that cavity or when the 

muſcle is contracted, ſtrut up as we ſee a broken vein doth, they are involved with an annular or round * 
ligament. [tab. 22, fg. 2, and 4, chart. 3] Preſently after under the wriſt they recede or depart one from ertion. 
another, remaining no more round, but becomming broad becauſe the bone of the fide is round ofit ſelf: Th cane of 
aud one runneth unto the ſecond and the third joynts of the fore-finger,another of the middle Finger, and palti under 
the third of the Ring-finger, And hence it is that we feel ſo great pain if any thing get. betwixt the nails & the nail, 


The uſe of this muſcleis to extend the ſecond and t 


the fleſh. Sometimes it is divided into twoTendons 22 are 2 inco the fore & 1 ers. 
joynts of thoſe t 1 ers. And en- 


dons of it are long, for the bellies do not reach unto the wriſt, chat the hand might be lighter and more 


ſlender for agility in his motion. 
The ſixt extender Ha 24. 

originall, which is taken from-t | | the 

comming fleſhy is mingled with the former unto the middle of his belly, fo that in their ＋ 


ure 1, and 2, Q is flender and l having a ſharp and nervous The f 
ſame nel Foe of the wh wich the former, afterward be- . | 


ſeem to be but one muſele. It paſſeth along the Cubit through a cavity common to the Ell and the His eriginall, 


Wand, andrunning under the tranſverſe er is ſomerimes divided into 


nervous and round 


Tendons, ſometimes it remaineth fingle. If double, one is implanted into the poſterior part of the three Implantation. 
bones of the Ring · finger, the other becomming broader is faſtned to the back · part of the 3 bones of tlie . 


little Fingers 


His 


The uf. 


of 8 3 
= 
v. 
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: of the Muſcles bar bend and extend the Thumb, 5 Boo rant 


Vie. His ule is to extend theſe fingers and to lead them a little outward, eſpecially the little finger. . 
The ſeventh The ſeventh extender | tab, 24, fg. a, and 3, R] lyeth under the two former, and ariſeth exactly 
11 ner. i. from the middle of the Ell, where you ſhall meet with a long and rough Iine made of purpoſe for the riſe 
is origin ofthis muſcle: thence it deſcendeth obliquely unto the and and climbing over the appendix of the wriſt 
is divided into two tendons, 4 245 figure 2, op] which are tranſported t den a proper cavity in the 
appendix of the Vand, and under the tranſverſe ligament. [tab. 22, fg. a, 3, c The upper of theſe ten- 
dons is inſerted at the root of the forefinger for the moſt part, more rarely at the root of the thumb, the 
Tower is inſerted at the root of the middle finger, ſometimes only faith F * * of the fore - finger: both 
Implantation. their inſertions are oblique, and indeed the whole courſe of muſcles is oblique. Their uſe is to extend 
Vic, —_ 15 into which they are inſerted: beſide, that in extending t he fore finger, it alſo leadetlvir from 
the thumb. f 
The eight The eight extender which is alſo the laſt, (not accounting the Interoſſei in this place)ſteb.22, fig.1,t and tab. 
extender.  34,fg.1z5 is ſeared within the hand. It ariſeth ſhort,ftrong,and fleſhy fromthe fourth bone of the wriſt, 
— dub and paſſeth by the lower part of the Aſter- wriſt, ſo a ſcending unto the root of the little finger to the out- 
mplantion. er : . >> 
Vie. ward fide of the firſt bone, in which it is inſerted ſlender and nervous. His uſe is to extend the little finger, 
and withall to lead it fromthe reſt of the fingers when we defire to comprehend any round forme as a Hall 
or a Globe in our hands. This nuiſcle reſembleth the faſhion of a Mouſe, becauſe in the beginning and the 
end it is lender, but in the midft round and thick. ws 
And theſe are all the eight extending muſcles. There are alſo eight more extenders(for we reckoned fix- 
The intereſſei. teen in the end of the 27 chapter) called 2 which we will intreat in the next chapter ſave one, be- 
catiſe the method and order of diſſection requires that we ſhould firſt ſpeak of thoſe muſcles that bend and 
extend the thumb. | | | 


CHAP. XXII. Ofthe Muſcles that bend and extend the Thamb. 


8 EE ſaid before that there were ſeyen muſcles which did bend the Thumb, and four that didex- 
DW tend it. | | | 
The firſt ben Np The firſt bender of the Thumb, 85 23, figure 2, and 4, 1] is ſeated in the Cubit, and 
ar. e peareth upon the ſecond bending muſcle of the four fingers, [ table 23, G] to which it is a little 
8 at the joynts betwixt the arme and the Cubit, but they bear one upon another in their whole 
progreſſe. | | | Da 
It ariſeth with a round and fleſhy originall out of that part of the Ell which is next the joynt of 
the Cubic where it receiveth the head of the Radi or Wand, and ſo it runneth along the Wand 
2 — it groweth throughout as if the whole length of the Wand did miniſte r unto ĩt a continuated 
originall. | N | 


Moreoverit and an additament or increaſe hy a portion it receiveth from the Membranous Ligament 


[tab. 2,3,fig.q,* | and then running on to the wriſt it determineth into a round and nervous tendon which 
together with the two benders of the four Fingers creep under the annular Ligament of the wrift to whoſe 
fide alſo it is faſtned. In that place it is covered with a proper mucous or ſlimie membrane andis hidden 
between the muſcles which bend the firftand ſecond bone of the Thumb in a cavity of a bone of the wrift 
which ſuſtained the Thumb and is hollowed only for this tendons ſake. Afterward it is received under 
the tranſverſe ligament of the ſecond bone of the Thumb and dilated into his thirdjoynt where it is very 
| ſtrongly inſerted and ſerveth to bend it, This muſcle is thicker then that which bendeth the ſecond finger, 
Munkies: DÞ<cauſethethumbis of meats ſtrength and magnitude then the reſt of the fingers. In Munkies (ſaith Bon- 
bine) this muſcle is not eng, Je Flee deleribech a Subſtitute for it. a6 | 
The ſecond The ſecond Bender of the thumb tab, 23,fig.1,ond 2, K] ariſeth fleſhy from the up per part of the annu- 
bender, lar or tranſverſe Ligament which is in the wriſt, ſtab. 23,fig-1 VJ and is faſtned to all the inner region 
of or W bone of the thumb, to which alſo it is fleſhily inſerted, yet obſcurely ; it toucheth alſo the ſe- 
con e. f | | 
The third ben- The third Bender then it, It arĩſtth partly 
der, out ofthe fame pla: th lyeth under the thumb and 
Tbe uſe ot 1s inſerte into 8 8 K rwo laſt deſcribed muſcles 
2. and 3. do bend the 


The fourth a 23. 718 note this muſcle with tho 


bender, A | 
wh f Pen nal, and being gelle 
| 45 th Heth under the — 

5 | er, and becomming fiel 
4 85 Pe bh the dee. 
men har > whi theRing- 


— 


Car g of the Muſelerof the Aﬀter-wriſt andthe uf. 55 
| [Table 24, is the ſame with Tb. 20, infol. 590] | 


Theſe three muſcles ſeated under the line of life, have a ſemicircular and diſtin originall, but yet do all The poſition 
determine into o ne and the ſame tendon which is tycd to the inner Seed-bone which alſo is the gre ate ſt of cf the 4:56. 
all the ſeed-bones in the fingers, and is inſerted into the fide of the ſecond bone of the ſame Finger. And as 
thoſe muſcles which hercatter we ſhall call interoſſei, ſeated in the Aſter · wriſt are carried directly or with 
a ſtraight line, ſo thoſe which bend the firſt bone of the Thumb run ſomewhat obliquely, and thoſe that 
bend the ſecond joynt of the Thumb do run almoſt tranſverſe or overthwart. 

Theſe muſcles it they be contracted together do move the ſecond joynt of the Thumb toward the ball The ute. 
of the hand. If the firſt of the three move alone, the Thumb is led upward toward the fore-finger : ifthe 
ſecond,it is led unto the middle finger: it the chird, then is the thumb bent downward and toward the little 
finger. wi; 

The ſeventh bender of the, Thumb lieth under theſe three laſt and is fleſhy ; ariſing from the bone of the 
After-wriſt which ſuſtaineth the fore-finger below the middle, even at the juncture thereof with the wriſt, 
It is alſo joyned (as the three laſt mentioned) to the ſecond bone of the Thumb having a tranſyerſe poſiti⸗ 
on, and occupieth the ſpace which is betwixt the thumb and the fore-finger. Theulſe of ic is to draw the 
thumb toward the fore-finger and to lay it thereupon. And ſo much of the Bending Muſcles of the Thumb. x 

The extenders of the Thumb are foure. The firſt | tab. 24,fig. 1, the lower I] ariſeth fleſhy from the outſide The extendeys _ 
of the cubitat his rough line near the membranous ligament [tab.24,fig.q,* | which joyneth the cubit to the of _ _— 
Radius, and paſſing obliquely toward the Vand, before it touch his appendix determineth into a round and Vn aria) 
nervous Tendon which attaineth unto the hand through the cavity by which the by-horned muſcle of the Inſetrios 
wriſt do th deſcend unto che ligament: and is inſerted into the whole length of the Thumb on that fide | 
which is next the fore-finger as farre as to the third ioynt. His uſe is, to extend che thumb toward the and uſe. 
fore-finger,and to lead it from the wriſt, and therefore moveth it fide- long. 8 
The ſecond extender ¶ tab, 24, f. 2, 3, v] ariſeth fleſhy from the ſame line ot the cubit after his length, and Te ſecond. 
climing obliquely over the Wand, is devided into two unequall parts, which cleave one to #7 Prog and His originally 
is ſeated in a proper cavity inſculped or irigraven into the appendix of the Wand, and is inveſted with 
a peculiar ligament. tab. 2 2. fig. a, and q char. ö. ] The upper _ remaining a while fleſhy, derermineth into Diviſion. 

4 Fendon almoſt round, and is implanted into the utter fide of that bone of the wriſt which lieth under 
the Thumb. [KI che lower [| Jis ſubdivided into ry rag rtions, both which do end into a Ten- Implantation 
don: one of them groweth very ſtrongly to the rootof tlie firſt joynt of the Thumb: [m] the other with 4 
the membranous tie cleayeth cloſe to his ſecond and third bones. 7] His uſels to extend the Thumb in- Uſe. 4 
ward. * ds SR" WE 

The third extender ¶ tab. 2 2, fig, 4,P- tab. 234 fig. 1. &] atiſeth with a nervous originall, (which pre- 28 orle 
ently after becomes fleſhy) from the inner part of the bone of the wriſt which ſuſtaineth the Thumbe, At- Fiſenion 
ter being carried downward,ic is inſerted with a membranous Tendon into the ficſt joynt of the Thumb ue. 
which ic leadech from the four-fingers. This muſcle with the firſt and fecond benders'ot the Thumb make 
that fleſby portion of the palme which is at the root of the Thumb, we commonly call it the brawn of the 


hand. | | 2 
The fourth extender tab. 24, fig; 1,34% K] occupies the ſpace which is betwixt the Thumb and the The fourth 

fore-finger. It — a e frei che A and backer part of the bone of the Af- i8inall. 

ter · wriſt which lies under the ,and is flcſhily-inſerted on the whole outfide into the firſt joynt infertion. 

of the thumb. Moreover it tranſmitteth a membranons Tendon to the ſecond, which Fallopiw in his Inſti- 

tutions acknowledgeth he hath found, but in his obſervations he faith he could never meer with it. This His uſe, 

muſcle ſerveth for the laterall motions of the Thumb. It leadeth ir alſo to, and layerh it upon the fore 

finger. And ſo much for the muſcles of the Thumb as well bender s as extenders.Now we proceed to the mu- 


The ſeventh; 
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1 37 | wriſt and che fingers. Ic hath cight muſcles for in every diſtance bermixt botem 


there are two muſcles which are faftened to the fides of the bones and therefore are called Ii * powne 
coo) teroſſei. Thoſe char ariſe from the bones to which they grow, are throughout fleſhy and run et 1 
W-9 directly according to the 1 of the bones,creeping on the back-fides of their bene- bound, 
a _ their Tendons are mixed with the Tendons of the four firſt muſcles of the fingers Their origi- 
which we called the Worm-muſcles, Sometimes this mixture is made before their inſertion, ſo that the nall. Union 
wormy and bone· bound Muſcles do ſeem to make but one broad tendon. n. A 
eee 1 
outward tendons of the fift muſcle that the to which alſo the are inſerted with & them, 
are the authors of the extenſion of the ſecond and third joynts of all Ukngets; uid rey bayoncbre | 
the ſides of the fingers, it ſhould ſeem they were ordained to part the fingers aſunder,and to lead them again 
D # | | | eee, 
Hence it is, that if a man be wounded on the outſide of the Aſter · wriſt, he loſeth the motion of the 
firſt Joynts ofthe fingers, becauſe the muſcle which extendeth the finger is cut aſunder, yet the fecond 
and third Joyntsare ſtrongly and quickly extended becauſe theſe ſmall muſcles doe remaine ſound, 


598 Of the Muſcles of the After-wriſt aud the wriſts Bootro 
A note for Theſe muſcles do make the inward cavity in the aſterwriſt ſo plain and equall (like as others do the 
Chirurgions. ſame in the foot) that the particular Tendons of theſe muſcles may run directly to the performance of 
their offces upon a ſmooth and ſoſt bed. They are alſo by this means ſecured from the offence which th 
could not otherwiſe but receive by the hardneſs ofthe bones under them. Finally,they do not ſuffer thoie 
muſcles together with the fat placed above them, to be exiccated or dryed but maintain and cheriſh their 
moiſture. | 7.29 r 
The muſclesof The next part of the Hand is the wriſt called Camus or Brachiale, and is in the midſt betwixt the 
the wriſt, Cubit and the After-wriſt. The motions of the wriſt are to be bent; to be extended and to be in- 
clined to either fide, wherewith alſo the reſt of the hand is moved with one and the ſame . motion, and 
all rhis is performed by the help of four muſcles, whereof two ſeated within do bend, and two extend 
which are feat ed without. | 
The firſt bens The firſt bender which is alſo the lower, | tab. 22 þ I, 3 4, and tab. 23; « 1, and tab. 24. f. 1, 
der. and 2, a] ariſeth with an acute originall (mixed of a and nervous ſubſtance) from the inner 
or lower protuberation of the arm , and being fleſhy ſtrengtheneth himſelf by adhering unto 
the length of the Ell even unto the wriſt, and for retribution ſeryeth the bone for a-pillow, 
which uſe we eſpecially make of it when we write, for then we lean upon this muſcle, Pre- 
ſent ly after, that is to ſay at the very wriſt, it degenerateth into a fleſhy and nervous Tendon which 
is implanted into the fourth bone of the wriſt called called Galen Os Cartilaginoſum, and to the Ligamenti 
of that Joynt it is connected andcompaſſed about with a common Membrane, [ is his beginning and A his ins 
ertion. | 
The ſecond 4 The ſecond Bender or the upper I tab. 22%. l, and 2. and tab. 23, f. and ©] ariſeth from the ſame protube- 
bender. ration and deſcendeth obliquely after the length of the Wand, but before it come to the root of the Wriſt 
it endeth into a ſtrong tendon, which having over - paſt, the inſide of the wriſt becommeth broader, and 
is inſerted into the root of the bone of the atterwriſt which ſuſtaineth the fort- ſinger. It groweth alſo un 
to the tranſverſe Ligament. | | 
The uſe of the Theſe two Muſcles if they work together do bend the Wriſt forward, and ſecondarily the hand 
two benders. alſo: but when one of them only worketh it moveth obliquely now apward now downward 
that pct of the wrift into which it is infixed, yet it giveth ſome aide to the two Muſcles which are ſea- 
| ted without. | | 
Tbe firſt Ex» The firſt Extender or the lower * 22. . 4zand 24, F. 1 and 2, A] ſeated bet ixt the firſt muſcle ot 
tender. the Wriſtand the fitt extender of the Fingers, taketh his originall as well from the root of the exter- 
nall or upper protuberation of the arme, as alſo from che top of che cubit which it embraceth; 
it runneth through his Iengch, and when it attaineth to the wriſt, it is infixed with a round, nervous 
and ſtrong Tendon above the appendix of rhe Cubit into the bone of the Aſter - wriſt which lyeth under 
the little finger, and not far from the Wriſt. Sometimes alſo beſoxe his inſertion, it hath a Sced · bone 
wingto it. | | 
The ſecond The Hana Extender or the u which is alſo called Bicornis or the two-horned Muſcle 
Extender, tab. 22 f 2 4» e and tab. 21, 7 24 3 # ] ariſeth fleſhy with a broad beginning from the bony 
e which is in the arme above the exterior protuberation ¶ tab. 26 f 3,'T ] It runneth upon the 
Vand and above the midſt of it determineth into a chick, ſtrong, and double horned Tendon, whence 
it hath his name faith Colhombus and ho, and when it hath directly ridden over the Wriſt, the one 
of them is inſerted into the fieft bone of the After-wriſt, which ſuſtaineth rhe ſore- finger and into the 
extremity or end of the Wand: the other is infixed into the fecond bone of the After-wrift, upo 
which the middle finger Teaneth, Archangelus faith that he bath often found bis — 2 
ſcle double, that is to ſay, two muſcles ; ona grencer whoſc originall was nervous, and whoſe Tendon 
ended below the joynt of thearm Ip to four Fingers. The other leſſe, whoſe originall was nervous alſo, 
* endon ended in the midit ofthe Wand. | He addeth alſd tharhis Tendons are firſt broad,afte rward 
round. : * n | ' 
The uſe of the Theſe two excending ing Muſcles if they work er, do bend the wriſt outward and extend ĩt prima- 
2.cxtenders, rily, ſecondarily alſo the hand; and are ho rtion of the third muſcles which extendeth the 


Thumb. — 
2 the Wriſt, now 8 | 28 


— — — 


e eee — 


Ls 


CH AP. XXII. Of the Maſti tr, 


: TH chat the Cheſt muſt needs be moved for eſpiration lake. If it be ed why Reſpiration 
re * 2 is ſo neceſſary, we anſwer, becauſe of the high and great hear of the Heart, which by the ayre 


attłacted in eſpirat ion bs refrigerated and cooled, even as a mans face in Summer is r by 
a fan that wafteth freſh air unto it. 


Now: the: Cheſt is moved either by it ſelfe or by accident when it followeth the motion 
of the Spine or Rackbones of the back, ſor when the back is bent the Cheſt is alſo bent with 
it. 


It is moved by 1 ſelfe and with a proper and lar motion for Patio ſake, which Re- His different 
ſpiration is accompliſhed by a double motion of the Cheſt , which is ted when Inipiration Motions, 


CON= 
1 


by 


Abr. 


tracted in Expiration, that is, whren the aire is driven back throu for 1 
wy 8 the voyce, and the ſooty excrements are blowne away leſt the H be 


ſe motions of the Cheſt ve muſt conſider not wichſtand in inſpiration the lower 

4 eſt are dilated and the upper anguſtated or ſtraitned: on the- contrary in 
are conſtringed or ſtraitned, the ilated. Andthis was 8 
one bone as was the Kull, but of many, vhich al ſo 
be more pliant and eaſie. 

But as the Heart is moved with Natural motion, ſo the Cheſt is moved partly wi Naturall artly with 
8 with Naturall; becauſe in our ſleep it is moved na 
Will. W 
themſelves. As for the Langs they follow the motion of the Cheſt eſpecially to avoid . 


thoſe that as in thoſe that are awake. 
— theſe motions, but eee we already touched upon 
though haply we 


is made, thaviis, when we draw the aire into our Lungs and ſo cool the e tr hearts ; 50 


Philoſophers do differ much 
their diſputation in the tenth queſtion of the ſixt Book, we will not here T 
might ſay ſomething new, becauſe this Volume groweth farre ANG that extent Pin wasfirft limited 


or it, 

The Gheſt therefore needed nuſcles for Reſpiration, == zabſolved 
tion when we breath in, and by his Syſtele or contractio out. 
65 on each ſide 32 that is to ſay, 22 Interceſtall muſcles, wy _— 1 7 


is common to both ſides called ſeptum tr anſverſum or th 

fourth and fift Chapters of the fixt Book. : 
There remain yet the proper muſcles oftheCheſi,tix 0) aleſ i { 

more according to Falius : Finally the Muſcles of the. Abe ao our reſpiration) are 

2 ne 1 Mas fo 0 Har viel 


rat fume will now amount 
e Jebel ſome are — the Muſcles of the | is ion. 
other purpoſes, others are proper and ſerve tor Reſply rich alqne. at 7 
nat urall, the other conſtrained or violent. AN 3 

That we call Free which is done gently and eaſily, that is, when in = iration 3 is 1 
ſtraint aire drawne in as may fuffice for the generation of vitall ſpirĩts, and in 


a part of the attracted . > 5 gee n of the e and both th rheſe 0 DE 


x" a 281 28 ir hn ade hind tries 25 of ar 


1 255 the mo 


den ug jor pry rr or dsa bsh ribs are garh unn, 
ward, 11 Ag and forward part of the Cheſt anguſtated or ſtraitned and tha iback . 


hem; nes, the {i wer ribs. parted as in ers aſunder and fo the Bbeſt” dilatect An e. 
* the bs relaxed. or looſened, for then the Cheſt doth: eafily-fall. 7 
wt off * i unn 20 anon of Chl 4b 4; alt a34y';3 


We call that derben conſtrain ed, when the Diletation or..Contraftion 
evident, that is. when in Inſp! on pgs 5 drawne with Dry ons 
peneth when the; heart is too h nnn en the: . is 
otit, as when we would ſpeak or hallow Ks when we would 
upon "LR it is retained. when we would make uſcof the drift 
u e 5 $42) ror porn N28: 

This reſpiration is abſolved by ſixty foure Muſcles aſſiſted the mid cy 
K fewer * doe 7. 17 in rg == _ — 
clavian, Serratus major, Serratus poſticus ſuperior & inferior , _ Fall ius . 
coſtall muſcles Ao alſo conferre 5 this bulinefſs, b. hat by accidents onelyb 
more muſcles are required, becauſe we breathe out 4. ter ſtrengell chen we 
called Sacrolumbus, triangularis, and all the 2 3 R the 2 do lead the lower ware 
and the interior the upward ribs , downward. ..The eight muſcles of che Abdemen, und hat 
in great neceſſities the muſcles of the arme and- the ſh ehe dos Try their belying” * Ads; 


TE 


755 H E Cheſt containeth the 8 or s of life: Life cannot be maintained withoiit wy, be ag 
& Reſpiration, neither can reſpiration be rmed without motion ; 3 i followeth therefore es &. 4 


_—_—_— of Why not bos 


 oqnedrognter by gilt bd trod might a. 


g to our The kinds of 
Voluntary, for we have read of ſome chat have retained their breath Rave haſtned death u * motion. 


his Diaftle or dilata- How reſpirati- 
; are in all en is made. 

4 of the muſcles 
re in the of reſpiration. 


. ſerve alſo S re 
double, one free or Fiction. 


2 en! 
505 3124 18 Fe 


» 


— 
_ 


Of the Whiſtler of Rape iran. | Boote 
"Y he intercoſtall muſcles we will here altogether p pu _ as alſo the ＋ becauſe we have | 
of them at large before. The muſcles gb the next cha 3282 we will only han- 
dle the proper muſcles of the he ſt, wic E Mae. 11 e ate needy Galen eight, and ſo many 
there axe indeed in rren in men there are but ſix in either OY — to which Tala 
addes three. N 


Tab. 25, Shewetb. the E80 N ated. and of heſitate dC: 


A, the foyrthamlcle of the ch, arte upper 
and binder Saw-muſcle, - 

B, the q muſcle of the cheſt or thelower and hin- 
der Saw-njulcle. 

a, b, a membranous of he waktle of 
the Abdomen, de — y down from 
the ſpine of the back, 

C, the x muſcle ex thecubirare,bisorigh 
nall is from the neck the arme, and from the 
lower baſis of the blade at d. 

E, the originall of the fourth muſcle of the bone 

pen from the blade. 

G,G, the outwardintercoſtall muſcles. 

I, the Clavicle or Coller- bone 

VN, the , the 2 muſcleofthearme cald Do- 
toit, C 4, che beginning of this muſcle. 

N, the third Anette erde e 
ſcle ſeparated, 

© Oabe due adi ofthe armeor the lower a. 

WE; inal] baſis 

1, 2, His or iat the 
nete eee 
tej of the arme at 3. 
| malcle of hearme or . upper Ser 
Scapularis. 
A, the fourth muſcle of che blade calleif Ear 
or the hedver,” 


e the Geond muſe ofche Che the 
or ron 


7, Char. the ribs. i 
5 eee ofche cher the wackelt 


—— muſcle of the bead or ch 
"ER, the ſecond muſcle of the head or the Takes 
on of the muſcles called complex. 
N che 2 waſcle of the back or the longeſt muſcle. 
| Le jig 
1279 111 


Elan eere beforeycheonecalied-Fubcleva che other Tri — one pieth 
Their r ou N | 
uſcl ie der Ferretus major, the refi — eee 

ä third aer 5 threein the neck, and 


* 


and the back, 
; gig 1 —ñ̃ U—L — — [ tab. = * 2 wt 101 gene the 


lei . ͤ — that ſpace we 
1 firſt rib, ES 
Ini u erklang from the inner and lower part of the dlavicle wh h weve t | 
den e eee ase inplunred into ROME irt rib Is joy 
nel eee bee erſe. Ale ok it is to, draw the ci 2 
A GIL G. and 10 is dilated + 
zond muſcle is Serrativs maj er eee bent Ftab. 10, 175 * Is 
mated in the fide of the Cheft.b: oad road alſo apdevery way vp bn of ina 
x bafis ol the blade, and 1 yas. ribs it is dilated ,cou cheth 8 
dls — <1) to ſingers itjto the ei the 8 
———— into their gviſtles.” And theſe inſertions 0 Nahen 5 
de ————— rn like che teerh 1 a oh 


dacky 18 74 r. ol. "os ob 2 
111 eee deen 
: the cheſt. 


2 2 implanted alſo in wy tranſverſe proceſſes of the — b. ſixth. and each * . 
neck, or if you pleaſe it ariſcth therefrom. The 


Cn AF. 33. f the, eee, me 6 


3. ——v—-t— 
The "The chird proper muſcle ofthe Cheſt is called Serratus ploy ſuperior 5 25,4 Go ugper r beck-ſew: I; It 3 Serra 


the Back under the Muſclecalled R the third muicle of the betwixc both the foſticus ſup» 
i Hl above the firſt muſe of the 15244 15 li Wie it is, and ariſeth broad and membranous from 
the ſpines of the three lower rack bones of the — the firſt of the Cheſt, After ward it 1 N 
oblique the Blade ometh fleſftiy;and Ayided into three parts is inſerted i into + 


. * N 
a Wor 


ances of the four upper xi 


Tbe ase of it is to dy the ribs up ce which it is implanted by comea int bis bres Peart 
Cheft is dilated and the ity 


- inls 
be fourth'is a ſtitus En fowerback-ſew [tab. 25. B] —— ſeated almoſt in the middle 4. Serracus 


Ki, infer, 
ch third muſcle of the arm. Jrariſeth membranous,nervous, ** 
= — dn, dau e by the other (but broader then it) from the Spines of cke . 
lower rack 80 of the three, ſometimes alſo from che upper racks of the loins. 


erward it pa cee upon the muſcles of the back, and increaſed with fleſtiy fi- 
ART is in ar the diſtances os lower ribs before they determine into griffles.” The inſertion i is 
made into the ribs 1 and the muſcle at the inſertion is divided as it were into fingers. It is much 
broader in tenth in dogs, and in dogs larger then in apes.” 
The uſt of this muſcle rig. ven Sk ur lower ribs outwart,arid fo doth dilate the lows ut 
of the Cheſt as we ſaid the ſetond id dilate the upper parc. | 
The fife e ea Secrolumbus 2 10 dt ſaith Laurentius and ariſcth from 8 fe and the 1 
he up 


us Faleping, his 


} m4 to : K de 
in pe ls 


ron 2000 * ſh 5 ri 


* 
. - 2 2 * 4 
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CHAP. YXX1V: ofthe Maſe ohe Beg Ps * 


pie be nn Vaſawhich corre vembe J 0nicher fide called the 
which are placed in this order. Fi 


| OD nt eras 
5 alle 2 ro dete d heme two 


oo or ſidelong del obli all oY 
vb 20 25. bak Jar ola ia eg the 2 e MING 


greateſt and the broadeſt, Theſe where are more proceed from the of 11 
Ranges tab. the grate td he boa The where ery ee more telly g DF 1 
Their fitua> ſhare- Bone [teb.26.g] where they are perforated, and membranous from the 12 10 


tion. N or rack-bones of the loins: and ſo riſe 
Rea doe cleave to leaven, ſometimes to eig t of the lower ribs before 


118 ee D (er 
and nſ} and ſe 
rule; Be ere Ne e 


| Muſ e ut 
ee . 


The csc re Na 
| DE 0 — 
preſſe: ese ther Fen endons reach but a TD 
[ec ker 65 Us tp che Goto SORES 


The Pyramidall Mele called from their form like a — or Broach, e RA . 


ne ¶ tab. 26. F ab. 27. g] with a and nervous beg g together fa 
Deer they xelſcldom ſo * 2 — Gl) ce — ence 


heads 


— 


CHA p. 34. 
heads of the right 

longer then an wa neither in length 
moſt . * mY 
The uſe of the 
ſpiry muſcles, 


were; parts of the 


2 


Tab. 26. Sheweth all the Muſcles of the lower 
Reih, on the left fide the oblique mujcler, 

ani en the right fide the Pyramidal/, the 

4, Thi phe RIAA ch: abi 
7 * At part e oblique 

; x dice muſcle — 

parated, whereii his connexion at b h, 
with the Saw-muſcleat e e is declared 
and his implantation at CC into the 
white line at di. 1 

B B, The lower part of the oblique de- 
ſcending muſcle ſeparated from the 
white line at d. | 

CC, His Teridon- | 2 

D, the M deſcending miſcle. 

E E, the right muſcle on the tight fide, 
from which both the oblique muſcles 
are remove. 

1,2,3. The interſections of the right 
muſcles. | 

F, The Pyramidal muſcle on the right 

hand, tor both the left and the right 

| 2 12 muſcles are under the ob- 

lique. 

I. The fleſhy origin al ofthe oblique ex- 

ternal muicles from the haunch bone 

£ Their beginning from the ſhare· bone, 

as alio the Pyramidal miiſcles original. 

GG, The tranſverſe muſcle; = 

HH, The fibres of the oblique aſcending 
mnicle, 3 

I, The fibres of the oblique deſcendin 
muſcle that fo the decuſſation yas 
appear; 


KK, The fibres of tie tranſverſt maſcle, 


The Right Muſcles tab. 20. EE.tab.27-A A. they are marked with dd] have their name both from their The rigti 

right fibres, and becauſe they are placed according to the ſtreight letgth of the body: they are ſituated u- wuſcles. 
der the neryous thinneſſe of the oblique, and in ſome places joined-unto them: they occapy the higher. 
place, when their tumors being longer then round, may eafily be diſtinguiſbed from the tumors of HAR noe 
other parts of their poſition. Their originall is nervous from the four and upper ¶ tab. a5. bb, tab. 28. cha. Thetr ofiginal 
Tad. 1, ,] part by the ſhare- bone, (not from the breſt becauſe the boties of the ips and haunches are | 
not moved) but preſently they become more fleſhy,and climing over the belly about the navill doe. feerh and inferdon, 
Alt were to be united ſ tab. 25. f.] which yet is but the vicinity 7 originall : but by how mucti they 
aſcend higher by ſo much are they more Covered [tab.47.ee] and gro broader, and doe at length grow 
to the Cartilages or griſtles of the loweſt true ribs at the 22 1. the - breſt-bone with a fleſhy 1 _ 

. . 2 inſertion. 


0 yet certainly would be if the 
right Muſcles, becauſe when the right Muſcles nog dere. fa Cheſt alfo is compr 

follow that when by the contraction of theſe muſcles we would exclude our uritie, wwe 
breath till we remit or looſen the intention of the Muſcles: | 


9 1 
8 


3 Of theduſeles of 1be Ad. ? 
Fc 
ns, . — oe particlons 2 ag as rn ner or, 


* 2 and 1 — — Leaitng of their fibres to — 
ſcctions. | JE | D der 
Thee inter ſections are firm and ſolid membrantt, whereof one is under the Navill; two 
. all whichiare ordained awe Pn be mls which u 2 5 need for 


then t 
hard imployment, particularly im deep or elſe —— 
ann yan ret mrs oor wk the Tendon oF hv blies : | 
cloſaly preſſe the Peritineum.| They have veins which we call Retyyrents, and arteries from 


| N fie % e Fpig, 
7b. 2 B. 1 1. f. 2. b] (from which allo branches are ſenttotheNetk of the Womb) divided into many ſur- 
— or wy 2 Her nouriſhment and life. Which being led upward under their bodies are about the 

Navill, tab. 28 f · a cc] joined with the internal ſ mammary or tab, 28. fg · K K. · i] veins (which de- 

ſcend under the breſt bone) by Auagmoſii, that is, inoculation of tlic extremities, 2 


LAY Jule 27. Sheweth the Right, the Tranfvtrſe, "nd the 
Furama Muſcles. 1 5 


Kod TABULA." XXVII. 


SKIN 1 44, The right muſcles of the Abdomen. 
., Their nervous originall. | 
JJ 1 cc, Their implantation. 
dddddd, Their interſe&ions. | 
ee, The white line where the right Muſcles do de- 
"GM ANGLACT. 


N 
5 Tz | 8 N 
1 
p * N : - = 2 
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BT ane of the oblique afcefitigg Muſc): 
which cleaveth faſt untg the Tendoſ 
. tranſverſe Muſcle, and 8 attaineth unt the 


he Muſcle. _ 


he obſique aſcending Maſcle1 


ut © Is A” 

ew | * diewof the yard 

ö 72 

bone without Reſh. , 
Saw-muſc le. 


* 4 
— 


Aneſtomeſis Which Anaſtomoſis or kind of unjon is the reaſon of t the paps 

bat it is. the Abdomen and the Noſethrils. This conſent of the Wo e real 
ternall veins, one called the Axilla which goeth unto ogaſtrical 
which are diſtributed unto the Womb. | 1 
„„ IIa. a8. ij the ſame with tab. 5. in tha | | as | 

They have ſometimes four Neryes moſt what proceedi 

bones ofthe Cheſt and ſo reaching to their hanked or ſi 

The uſe of the ule is to drive the higheſt and middle part of the lower 

right muſcle. comprefle it and to preſſe down the lower parts of the C 
help us alſo in violent Expirations. 


: 


The tranſverſe- The tranſverſe or overthwart Muſcle, [ tab, 26. GG. tab. 27. Uh, and tab. 28. IV. a part of it. s reflected.) is 

muſcles, accd, overthwart the Belly, and fo named from the — — [tab. a6. KK be lad n — the 

readrh of their Bodies. Theſe are undermoſt and doe ariſe nervous from the inward ends of the baſtard 

ribs; and the membrane twice before ſpoken of, and are inſerted, being become more fleſhy to the haunch- 

bones, ¶ tab. 28. N. where the haunch bones are bared, at which the tranjver(e and oblique Muſcles doe meet and art im- 

ted, ] which aſter they have inveſted and attained to the utmoſt fides of the nervous and membranous 

Tendonlike that of the oblique Muſcle, and tend upward to the ſwordlike cartilage or Breſt-blade, for- 
ward to the white line and downward to the eſo cl | 


| | roin, and doe ſo cloſely: | > the*'P 
thatii-mab they cakſcarſebetleanly fe Sim. 4 21 0 cloſcly adhere or cleave to the Peritoncum, 


but in the groin this: bre don 
forſaketh the Peritoneum or Rime,and leaveth it bare. f 3 Aponeuroſis orbroa d —_ 


Their veſſels they feceive like the oblique Muſcles, Their p er uſe is to comp ſa overtli art the 
middle and laterall parts of the Tower Belly, and eſpecially the colick 2ut, The toadonvofthele a _ 
| | * R go | | 9 


' 


CiaP.35, of the Muſcles of tbeBack _ — 


- 
—— — 


o che oblique Muſcles are perforated at the exiture of the Navill to give way to the umbilicall or Navill 
veſſels, and again, on both ſides near the ſhare bone, that the prepating veſſels of ſeed may deſcend through 
them to the teſticles, and the ejaculatory may aſcend to the proſtates which are annexed to the neck of 
the bladder.” Through theſe perforations Se the inward coat of the peritoneum being broken, Rupes 
or by ſtretching being dilated, the guts or the kell ſlipping down, cauſe the Hernia or Rupture. Beſide : 
thoſe perforations common to both ſexes, they are allo bored in women for the paſſage of thoſe finewy 
"elſes which are called Cremaſteres which doe reach unto the utter part of the lap, whereupon women 
are troubled with the Bubonocele, and of it are cured by ſection. 3752 

That the tranſverſe havejan inward fituation,the right a middle, and the oblique an externall; a rea- The reaſon of 
ſon may be given from Chirurgicall dilatations or ligatures,becaule CE hank doe preſſe ar con- their firuation 
firain more then right,and right more then oblique or ſide- bands. | „ 2472 000 es 

All theſe muſcles of the Ahdomen(whoſe ſubſtance ĩs partly membranous partly fleſhy that they might be The ule of the 
ſtronger for motion) have this common uſe with other Muſcles, that whileſt they are at reſt they ſerve for muſcles of the 
a muniment or defenceunto the parts ſubjected under them, beſide they contain or hold the inward parts _ * 
within their precinf, and keep the body warm. * 

Particularly when they are together contracted toward their originals, and curved inward (the ſoft 
ent rails giving way unto them) and are helped by the Midriffe depreſſed upon the retention of the breath, 
then doe they equally and all over compreſſe the lower Belly, (for it they work ſeverally, they preſſe 
ſometimes one part, ſometimes another) by which compreſſion the excrements are thruſt down into 
the great guts and there retained at the fundament by the ſphincter Muicle are thruſt out by a recluſion 
or opening of the paſſage and a relaxation of that ſphincter, and thereupon they be called the inſtru- 
ments of the Excretion by Galen in the 15. Chapter of his fifth Book de uſu partiuvm. But becaule the com- 
preſſion is equall from every part, theſe excrements ſhould as well be preſſed up to the ſtomach, astdown to 
the fundament, ſaving that the midriffe by his oblique fituation and the breath retained, doth drive them 
downward and help Excretion. They aſſiſt the Mother alſo in the time of the birth, by conſtringing or 
binding the Hypochondria and by drawing down the ribs. They help alſo the motions of the Cheſt, tor faith 
Galen in the 14. Chap. of the firſt Book de «ſu partium, they form the voice, ſerve to Inſpiration and Expira- 
tion and in ſtrong Efflations, as when a Man windeth a Horn: yea ſaith Galen they help us alio to hold 
our breath. | 

Wherefore theſe Muſcles doe night and day aſſiſt the Breaſt in Reſpiration, and the lower Belly but at 
ſome times when we would unburthen it, therefore they may be thought to be principally ordained for the 
motion of the Cheſt. Again, becauſe the Cheſt hath many other Muſcles which doe diſtend and contract 
it, but the lower Belly theſe alone; it may therefore be imagined that their primary uſe is to be re- 
ferred to the lower Belly, their 8 to the Cheſt. 

Finally, if each Maſcle work by it ſelf, then theo blique deſcendent draws the haunch obliquely to his The 2 
own fide;the right to the right ſides the left to the leſt: the oblique aſcendent leadeth the cheſt obliquely to gan rte 
the haunches, the tranſverſe draws the paunch, the right into the right fide, the left into the leſt. 

Ic is alſo worthy obſervation that the figure of theſe Muſcles whether they labour or reſt at quiet, is Their Egure 
other and different from the figure of the other Muſcles : for theſe of the abdomen before they work are by differing 
crocked, and in their contraction having ſoft Bodyes under them they are bended or crooked inward : all — 
other Muſcles whileſt they are at reſt are right, when they labour they are curved and bend outward. be- — 


cauſe of the Bones againſt which otherwiſe they ſhould offend. And thus much of the Muſcles of — Mb 
domen: now we proceed unto the Back. 


CHAP. XXXV. Of the Muſcles of the Back, 


HE Muſcles of the Back as alſo of the whole Spine are ſo divers, ſo mixed and knit together that Why the mul. 
ſome Anatomiſts have divided them into more, others into fewer Muſcles, being led thereunto cles of be 

by reaſon of the infinite originalsof the fibres and the multitude of their inſertions. All this back are fo 
DD variety Aramtius doth very wiſely alcribe to the admirable wiſdom of Nature who hath chere- gert 
fore intertexed and woven one within another theſe Muſcles of the Back, yea rather allowed them conti» 
nuall and indivifible particles, that they might the better ſuſtain and accompliſh thoſe ſtrong and violenc 
ations over which they have the command. For if power united be the ſtronger, then certainly if many 
Muſcles doe con ſpire together into one motion they will be better able to aboke it. The Muſcles there» 
fore of the Back together with the Rack-bones were made to raiſe up and there to hold the whole bulk of 
the Body, which is eſtabliſhed on the Holy-bone as upon his foundation. We ſay therefore with Galen in the 
14. chap, of his Book de diſſe. muſcul. that becauſe theſe Muſcles cannot by any means be truly ſeparated, 
cither there muſt be ſo many pairs as there be rack bones, or elſe we muſt ſay that there is one only pair of- 
fering tendinous diſtributions to all the vertebræ. And of this pair if one Muſcle work, the Spine is ex- 
tended and inclined into his fide; when they both work equally, the Spine bending on either hand by rea- 
ſon of their intention or remiſſion is recurved backward. | | 

But whereas almoſt all Muſcles have their Antagoniſts, that is, the authors of a contrary action to theirs They have as 
(and therefore have experience of their mutuall action and paſſion with an interpoſition of j reſt in the Antagoniſts 
middle figure) yet notwithſtanding theſe muſcles of the ſpine (if you except the bending Muſcles of the 
Neck) have no Antagoniſts or contraries. | | 

For becauſe the inner Region of the Cheſt and the Loins are deſtinated to thoſe moſt noble entrails 
which ſerve for Reſpiration or Nouriſhment, ic ſeemed on good to Nature to adventure to prejudic 
| 3 


rejudice or 
impeach 


* 


© Of the Muſcleref the Backs "Bookre. 


Four pairs of 
the back, 


Poſition, 


Termination 
and uſe, 


Originall, 


Termination 
Fibres, 


impeach their actions by any inſtruments ofvoluntary motion. Whence it is that when theſe muſcles are 
relaxed (as they are in old men as well by reaſon of the waight and weaknefſe of the body, as alſo becauſe 
they abound with Phlegmatick humours) they are not able to contain or hold the body upright. Not- 

ithftanding Anatomiſts, becauſe they have obſerved eſpecially in Dancers and I that the back 
is moved forward,backward, to the fides, ard almoſt ſemicircularly, they have reſolved that for the per- 
formance of theſe motions there are on either fide foure muſcles, Laurentius maketh ten, Silvins but 
fix. 
The firſt pair are called Quadrati the ſquare muſcles, (tab. 14, EE, tab. 17, and 29, z) they ariſe broad, 
thick and fleſhy from the backward and — cavity of the | An re, and from the inner and 
of the holy- bone, and lye as it were ſquare upon the racks of the loynes, up which they climbe on door 
fide of the Abdomen. There they are alittle firaightned and cleaving to the tranſverſe proceſſes of the racks 
of the loins are fleſhily inſerted into the lower part of the twelfth rib, | 

The fibres of this muſcle do aſcend from without inward andobliquely upward, and thoſe which 
ceed from the holy-bone are inſerted into the loweſt rack of the loins : the reſt of the fibres which fac. 
ceed theſe toward the haunch-bone, do by degrees determine into the upper racks, ſo thatiin the whole 
eourſe of this muſcle the fibres are inſerted to the tranſverſe proceſſes of the racks of the loines, and to 
their ſides. 

Their uſe is to bend the racks of the loins or the lower part of the back with the right motion forward, 
but if one of them work alone, then is the flexion oblique and the back, down to the one fide and together 
forward, The form of this muſcle in dogs and apes differeth much from his form in men. 


(Table 29, is the ſame with table 12, of this Book, 


The ſecond pair called Longiſsimi, (tab. 12, Il, a) are indeed che longeſt muſcles in the whole body of 
man, for they reach from the lower end ofthe boly-bone unto the firſt rack-bone of the cheſt, ſometimes 
to the mamillary proceſſe of the temple bones. They are like the fift pair of muſcles of the cheſt called $4 
crolumbi, (tab. 11, 1) to which in their originall and their thorow the loins, they do grow as if 
they were a part of that pair. They are alſo the largeſt of all the muſcles of the back. 

hey ariſe with a very nervous, ſtrong, and acute ny. 64 tab. a,) from the top ofthe ſpine of the boh» 
bone (tab. 11, L) through his length and from the ſpines of the five rack- bones of the loins. 

In the infide of the ch-bone (tab. 29, ) where they are joyned to the hoh - bone they produce a ner- 
vous originall, ſaith Falopixs : a fleſhy, ſaith Veſalius, under which nervous originall as a certain li- 
gament or covering lurk eth another o very fleſhy. 

From hence aſcending at the they become and are inſerted into the tranſverſe x 
ceſſes of the rack-bones of the loins : as alſo into all the tranſverſe proceſſes of the rack-bones ofthe cheſt, 


narrower from the eleyenth unto the the firſt, where offer · one nervous tendon 


nervous handle, Qs. 11, MM) which is ſpread upward liquely toward the outfide, 


like as the muſcles called Sacrolumbi did from the outſide offer a tendon along all the ribs. Sometime alſo 
they determine into the firſt vertebra of the clieſt : ſometime departing from the proceſſes they aſcend unto 
the mamillary proceſſe of the _—— and thereend. 

On their infide becauſe of the thi of the fleſhy part, and the tenuity or ſlenderneſs of the nervous, 


there is graven through their length a certain Sinus or boſome, (tab. 26,betwixt op and «)to give way to the 
third muſcle of the back which is called Sacer. F do give way 


Their uſe is die to extend tha back and the loyns if be contracted together. Columbus 
and Archangelus think that they bend the whole back and head alſo backward , fe that our body 


thereby may be compaſſed into a half circle,which kind of Poſture we may ſee in Tumblers when they 


play _- teats. But if one of them only be contrafted; the ſpine is extended on one fide, for their fibres 
are oblique. 


The tiird pair are called Sacri, or the holy muſcles, (tab. 29, v) They lye under the former. They ariſe 
both touching one another, (tab.29,7 — an acute from the utter part of the holy- bone where 
the ſpine is faſtened with the haunch- bones; as alſo from the tranſverſe proceſſes and the roots of the 
ſpines of the rack- bones of theloing, (tab. 19, ) or if you pleaſe, ſay with Felop. that they aſcend from 

eſe proceſſes and are increaſt with divers als; as alſo from the racks of the Cheſt; and that with a 
threefold originall,one higher from the end of each tranſverſe} 3 another lower, as it werefrom the 
root of the ſame proceſſe, the third from the Spines of each rack-bone: ſo that they ſeem to be three kinds 
of muſcles mixed together; one outward having long fibres: another inward having ſhort, a third having 
yet ſhorter which ariſcth from the Spines. After their originall they grow broad by degrees, but before 
their termination which is acute and made into the ſpine of the twelſch, ſometimes of the eleventh ſpon- 
dell ofthe Cheſt, they become ſlenderer. Their fibres run obliquely upward and inward. Their uſe is, if 
they work together and contract their fibres to extend that part of the ſpine to which they are faſtened. 
But if one of them alone work, it extendeth a part of the back obliquely, and putteth the body on theone 
fide Ag a ſemicircular forme- | | * 

e fourth pair are called Semiſpinati, (tab. 10, 11, 20,25, N) they ariſe wich an acute originall from t 
Spine of thetwelſch rack bone, ſometimes of the 3 the Cheſt z and arifing pe by degrees 
they grow thick and fleſhy, eſpecially at the ſpine of the fifth rack of the Cheſt being intert exed or woven 
with nervous fibres they imbrace all the ſpines of the racks of the ſame. Preſently yr 2 they become atte- 
nuated and do determine with an acute end into the ſpine of the firſt rack - bone of the Cheſt. Their fibres 
are moſt what right. Theſe muſcles as alſo the former pair do fill up the diſtances betwixt the Spincs, 
where they are contiguall, that is, touch one another, and nothing beſide a membranous ligamant ifuing 
from the upper ſpine into the lower commeth between them. blah | Their 


Ir * _ 


Ciiar.36, Of he Maſtior of he FundamenyBladder ge 07 


Tir uſe is to gather together che Spines whereinto they are inſerted, and to extend or lift up that Their ue. 
partofthe back to which they grow ; or the back properly called mo, together wich other muſcles, 
the loyns being unmoved. When ane of them only worketh it moveth the back to the fide : brit when all 
eight muſcles conſpire together, the whole back is bowed directly dowhnward, If four work together ſo 
as one follow er, they move it into a ſemicircle : but if the muſceles that be on the one fide do work 
alont, the body is inclined to chat fide. And thus much of the muſc les of the back. 


CHAP, XXVI. Of the Muſcles ofthe Fundament, the Bladder, the 
Teſticles, andthe Tard. 


Ecauſe Man was a politique creature, made for Action and contemplation, it was not fic that He 

ſhould either receive his nouriſhnient, or avoid his exerements perpetually as plants do, but 

at his owne choyce. As therefore in the Chops there are Muſcles terving for deglutitibn or 
ſwallowing, ſo in the end of the guts and the outlet of the urine, there are Muſcles ſer as por- 

ters to interclude the paſſage unleſſe we liſt to open it, l | 
The muſcles therefore of the Fundament are four, two Sphinchers, and two Levatirs, one of tlie ſphincters The ſphin&er3 
is fleſhy [tab. $0, fig 1,E] arifing from the lower racks of the holy-bone, and likea is ſo implicated 


. 
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with tranſverſe fibres to the extremicy of the right gut, that it altogether ſhutteth the Fundament. The 
other ſphindter is fleſhy, and in my judgement, Lack Lovrenting ſderes to be nothing elſe but hardened akin 


woven with fibres, therein following Golen in the thirtieth chapter ofhis Book de diſſetlione muſrulo- 
1m : Fallopius al ſo is of the ſume mind, yet Baubine makerh but one muſcle of theſe two, which ſaith he, is 
tyed on the backfide to the rump bone, on the foreſide with fibrous tyes to the outlet of the Bladder 
R 
is is with roun out one unto the | and is ely 
— with the inſertion of the Levators. 8 6 $5 
The two Levators ¶ tab. 30, fig-1,B & doe lie under the Bladder, they are ſmall Muſcles,but nervous and Two levatars, 
ee I INE ; haunch and holy bones, thence deſeending they {teach unto 
each fide oftheſtat where r gut, and are inſerted into the utter coat thereof, and the upper 
c [Table 30. is the ſame with Tab. 12. in the 3. Book: | | | 
partof the ſphincter; tab. 30, fig. , EIA portion of them alſo groweth to the root ¶ tab. 30, fig. 1, D] of 
the Yard, and the neck ofthe Wombe. it is that ſome have made them three 3Maſcles. | 
Their uſe is after excretion to rttraft the Funtlament, and if theſe Muſtles be weak or reſolved, then Their uſe. 
followeth that diſeaſe which they call Ani-providemtiam,or the falling of the Fundament. 
The Bladder alſo hath a ſphi muſcle foated im the of his neck from which it can- Oftheblagder; 
not bediftirigaiſhed, and indeed it is norhing elſe but a more ſubſtance of the ſaid neck woven 
with many tranſverſe fibres, by which it is conflringed, Ifchis trurſele be either relaxed or reftigerated vr 
—— the Leine ſollowes againſt our willes. In women ĩt is thicker then in men, beeauſe thete be ho 
ptoſtate Glandules. | | | 
Of the Muſcles of the Yard we have fpolteti before i the d chapter of the 4 Book, which it ſhall not 
— to Aa —— Only we remember that they ate f, two collaterall, and two called Inferiores or the 
o wer 8. | | 
Of the Maſcles alſo of the Tefticles we lave fpoken befbre in the 4 cHapter of the 4 Book. Remember 
_ —_ 12 two and cal led Cremaſfere . or the ſuſpending Muſcles. Now we deſcend unto the Mu 
cles ot the 
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CHAP, XXVII. Of the Muſcles of the Leg. 


Ecauſe the Muſcles of the thigh cannot be demonſtrated before the muſcles of the are 
\ viewed, we will firſt ſpeak of che Muſcles of the Leg, following therein the order of Diſſecti?v?·r] 
on. The Leg therefore is that part oſthe Foot inthe large acception, which is berwixt the Whzt the legJ 
nee and the Foot properly ſo called. _ 

| It conſiſteth like the cubir of the bones: the one beareth the name ofthe whole andis called 
Tibia the Leg; the other is called Fibala, we may call it the Brece-bone, Now the Leg is moved either by ir hays ts 
ſclic'ar by accident wich three motions, for it is bent or extended directly, and it ſeemeth alſo to be mo- and number, 
ved obliquely outward. It is bent by five muſctes, extended by four, one only moveth obliquely. By acci- of bis muſcles, 
— eg is moved after the and that ĩs either to one fide or about! Firſt we will entreat of tlie 


The firſt Bender or the longeſt [table 31, and thoſe that folow, figure 1, 2,354, 7, $5<] with which we meet The firſt, 
on the foreſide preſently — pA kin, aciſcth Arad wore [fige 1 ON 7 4] f and fleſhy originall 
from the inner appendix of the haunch-bone, pre ſently n fleſhy it runneth with a decuſſation like 
a lope ſwathe through the inſide of the Thigh, being very flender and lying upon the other Muſcles. 
Near the bone it is yet narrower ſ fip+ 172,0 and endeth in a nervous Tendon; which is inſerted in 
the fore and inſde of a ſharp line which is in the done of the Leg IT «ble 7. c ic the inſertion of the firſt ſecmd 


aud third Aduſcles of the Leg · ¶ His uſe is the ſame with the two following, that is, to bend the Leg mward, 
and withall to lift ic upward | 


The 


— 
* 


. 
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28 'Of the Muſeles of the Legge. Books. 


Thea. muſcle, ' The ſecond Muſcle of the Leg which is allo called gracilis or the ſlender muſcle, { tab. 3 1, and thoſe tha 
| . fig. 1255 7, 9,5] is ſituated, (eſpecially the belly of it) in reſſ ect of the tormer in ward and ſo 
yeth cloſe unt it. It ariſeth wich a nervous and large original | fig.2,d e] at the meeting of the ſhare · bones 

to which alio it groweth, and is as * large as that commiſſure or meeting is: afterward it becometh 
— 2 more fleſhy, attaini rough che inſide of the thigh unto the knee it determineth into 4 

Tendon exactly round at the inner head of the Thigh, not farre from the knee; where alſothe Muſcle be. 

commeth round before the Tendon grow from it. When the Tendon is alittle dilatcd it is inſerted into 

the Leg near the firſt muſcle but a little more inward,and it is ofthe ſame uſe with the former. 

The third. The third bending Muſcle which is called Semi-nervo(w half finewy, r 31, and thoſe that ollem, fig. 2, 
4,556, ] is ſeated on the backſide, and ariſeth from the upper part of the protuberatien of the haun 
bone ſ fig · 5,6, ] where it is nervous and ſlender, but above the middle of the 2 it becommeth 
and maketh a round muſcle, which deſcendeth a little obliquely by the backſide and inſide of the 
Thigh, at whoſe head it is reflected and attenuated ¶ fig. 5, ¶ and inſerted with a round tendon in a1 
Apes ſometimes ĩt is broad) into the forepart of the Leg, where al ſo the two former were inſerted, Ned 
Tendon of this third deſcendeth unto the middle of the Leg. Ty 

The fourth, The fourth bender is called Biceps or the double headed muſcle, [ tab. 3, and thoſe that follow, fig. 13, 
6, 10. 13, ] It ariſcth with a nervous acute and ſlender originall, \ fig.6,þ | out of the lower part of 

\ Wach- Sent or out of his protuberation. Preſenaly after it becomme th fleſhy, and deſcending through 
the utter and back fide of the thigh in the inſide thereof about the middle (where it ech nervous) it 
recciveth a fleſhy portion | fig.6 * as it were a new Muſcle ariſing out of the middle of the thigh whereby 
this Muſcle is ſtrengthen To e outward part there is only this one muſcle, but on the inſide there are 
four, This portion is ſo mixed with the muſcles when it produceth his Tendon, as if another muſcle 

A 50-1508 ic. did therefrom ariſe. [ fig.6,k M wherefore it may be numbred for one orfor two muſcles, 

+ og in Both theſe deſcending and on the outſide ner vous, do end in a notable Tendon which is implanted in- 
to the acute proceſſe of the fibula or the Brace. ¶ fig-to d] For the behoofe allo of this Tendon, the headof 
the Thigh hath a Jong externall /mw or cavity cruſted over with a ſmooth and ſli ppery Ligament wherein 
it is ſecurely conveyed, and befide, [leſt bending obliquely that way it ſhould goeout o f his tract. 

The tft. The farſt bender is called ſemi-membraneus, that is, the half membranous Mut le. tab. 3 1, and thoſe that fol- 
low, fig: 2,3, 465 13, ( It runneth through the backſide of the thigh, and ariſeth wich a nervous and 
acute originall from the appendix or protuberation .6,»]of the haunch · bone near the head hs 
third Muſcle [ fig.6,f ] It continueth nervous longer any muſcle of the body, but at the middle of the 
Thigh it beginneth to be fleſhy, and in his lower part thick, and near the knee endeth into a round Ten- 
don. figure 6,] wherewith (a little dilated) it is inſerted into the inner fide of the with the firſt, ſe 
cond and third Muſcles. This Muſcle al ſo being very livid in the backpart beyond the midſt hath a boſome 
or cavity in it, ter Pwhereupon the forepart ofthe third muſcle leaneth, and in his whole courſe ap- 
plyeth ir ſelfe theret o, ſo that they A= to be but one Muſcle. | 

The ſixt orthe The ſixt muſcle of the Leg or the firſt extender which is called the membranous Muſcle, [tab. 3 1, and theſe 

kr extender, that fo Lom. fig. 1, 2,4, 7, B, Il occupieth the outward and middle part of the Thigh, and ariſeth LF 1:47] 
fleſhy and ſharp from the ſpine of the haunch-bone : and being conveyed to the joynt of the hip (at which 
place only itis fleſhy ) and becomming narrower it departeth near the outfide of the greater proceſſe of the 
chigh, into a very long and broad fig.7,*] membrane of the nature of atendon, then which there is no 
greater in the whole body, for like a skin or a tranſverſe ligament it comp almoſt all che muſcles of 
thethigh (but ir is not in all places alike thick) and holdeth them in their proper ſeats (as we ſaid before 
the muſcles in thecubit were inyeſted) and incloſeth alfo . of the knee. This Tendon at his infer- 
tion is mixed with the Tendons of the following muſcles, and is inſixed into the forepart and utter fide of 
the Leg. His uſe is to extend it directly and to move ſtraight forward. | 

The ſeventh, The ſeventh or the ſecond Extender, which is alſo becauſe of his greatneſſe called Vaſtus externus, The 
V aft External / Muſcle, is wholly livid | tab. 3 1. andthoſe that follow fig.1,3,4,5,6,8,9510, 13, H] and occupieth 
the outſide of the thigh,as alſo a great part of the foreſide and the backfide. It ariſeth bee wich a broad 
large and nervous originall from the outſide of the thigh, and compaſſeth round about the root of his 


- 


great proceſſe growing thereto, Preſently after the originall it becommeth thick and flelby, and lying up- 
on a part of the eight, it is wholly fleſhy, and a little above the whirle bone of the knee | fig. 9, x] it endet h 
into a large and membranous Tendon, which being mixed with the Tendons of the two following mu- 
ſcles, deſcendeth at the outward fide of the ſame whirlebone which ic doth encompaſſe; and is inferted 
[ fig-9,4 ] into the foreſide of the Leg immediately under the joynt. Fat | 

The eight. be eight or the third Extender which is called Faſtus internus, The Internal Vaſt- Muſcle, tab. 3 L, and tbeſe 
that faloy, * 1,2,455»6,7,3,10,11,12,13,14,] compaſſeth (on the inſide) almoſt all the circumference 


of the bone. It ariſeth fleſhy from the neck ¶ fig.10,y]of the Thigh, and preſently becomming fleſhy, 

a portion of it groweth out of the root of his great proces as if it had a double originall. This latter ori · 
ginall (if you liſt ſo to callit) deſcendeth large and oblique, and becomming by degrees more fleſhy it 
buncheth or beareth out at the infide of the thigh near the whirlebone into a thick and fleſhy ſemicircle, 
out of which groweth a ſtrong tendon which occupieth the whirlebone alſo; [fig- 9, u. This portion 
ſomedo make a diftin& muſcle and call it Crurieum,[ fig. 2,7, 8,9, Z] This muſcle with the former maketh 

a 2 or boſome very livid, fig. 9, char. 1] that the ſubſequent muſcle might lye upon it throughout his 
length. is. t 26G > , 
The ninth or the fourth extender called alſo the right muſcle, [tab, 31, and theſe that ſollow, fig · 1223,47, 
$9, x ] lyethon the outſide upon the firſt bender, — is ſeated on the midſt of the forepart, It ariſeth with 
a nervous and acute original Figure 8. character 1,] from the internall protuberation of the haunch · bune 
on the foreſide above the Cup of the Coxendix. From thence it is derived directly through the lng 


ch 5.37. 
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lower! Nelther this 6rily bur alle che tendons 280 | 

in men then in Apes! And with this n of the G ASC Bb Hy h 
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againſt the rocks, from which fiſh the Muſcles of the whole body have their denomination. 
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Table 3 1. With thoſe that follow, ſbem the ſix. muſcles of the the Thigh, and ef the Pot. Fig. 1, ſheweth the 
7 muſculous part of the left Thigh. Fig. ſees the boner an eral part 4 it. And Fig, 3, ſbeweth the 
e Liter part of it, 
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S. addi bs Fond bender which is the ſknger,nw- 
ſcle. des Mis neal, d; his Uebe ; he ch rd.mbſcleb ding the ribja;called.;Semitervaſyg. . A, 
3, the fourth 7 double he muſcle. 4 2,3; the fiſt en 
ding the leg called gem ane: X ci ng the leg. led meyibrapo;45, M £43 che ſe / 
cond muſcle extendin le ci jk the 90 1 . extending the Leg called.Faſtus 

internus. N er o Þ ths firſt extender of the thigh, 
called Glutteug major. 5 W e . 1.00 5 pag of the firſt,execnder ol 
the Leg. P 15 ee e dad muſcl & , the firſt bender of 


the thigh called vz, the ſecond: 
thigh. I Tee = 908. 
the foot, or the en ii. 907 AP! ul 
keth thehith thuſcle of the Foot , F B 15 eater 

2 reaching from the brace to 4 be t 2,4 «portion 0 
* Iz; the tendon of the firſt 


ee v 2 Wa Nay bender of the 
third extender of 
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The motion 
of the thigh. 


11. muſcles, 
of the thigh, 


The ſecond. 


The third, 


The tenth and laft muſcle of the Leg is called the mover, TY re 
72 0 . aden 2 hacker in habam under hes — chef 
r P aa — bones, and therefore we cannot meet . —— 
cheſel [ ; wen rm is 


© ja eas under the 
ligamen 
Ge back and, DT of t * J His uſe is to move the Leg 


ward coward the other, for the ſoot 
eee 2 fore Gays 18d that ic was che principal eee 
ve ding of the Leg 
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CHAP, XXVII. Ofthe Muſcles of the Thigh. 
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r Thigh is that part which is bet wixt the joynt of the hyckle bone and the knee, and conſiſteth 
oc one bone as doth the arme. This p — to our — 


. by reaſon of his round head, and char wich et kind of 
and thoſe very many. 

| Theſe muſclesdo move the *chigh either alretliy or Nn | Piet Ather 11 00 
thwart, and that either by extention or Al flexion, It is | 
(as we lay) a — ane the t ow. y =; 
ward into the po when we ard, 
poſition may beſ ſeen ant t they call a 3 Thige: e Muſch 
the en th do occupy the poſterior part. And u | 

e n the 

The bent i en we lift it upward A de Walen e 
it is toward the ourfide) as it ls in Antick dances, and this motion is performed by three 
before ; two of them are baer, 5 the . COOL the gh. 
of the t 


know, many more p 
which compaſſeth the tendon of the tenth Muc Ae, and at Eur twelth Muſcle ſcribed by 22 he 
then each thigh ſhall have ſeventeen Maſcles which ſhall extend it, bend it, lead it in 
thigh to another, divide them aſunder, or lift one thigh over another, as Tay lers uſe to ſit at 8: 
Of all which motions we will ſpeak in order. wo 

The firſt extender is called Glatt eus majr the greater buttock muſcke,becauſe itmaketh almoſt all the but- 
22 one fide; ¶ rab. 3 1, aud ee e mar thick and fleſky and lyeth juſt under the 


being a ppoin dwtth the two following to mak uiſhion ofthe ſear. 
_ -arif eſhy broad and ſemi - circular Seine Bom the whole circumference of the haunch- 
bones, from the — ow of the holy-borie, 7 it is —— with his oppoſite, and from the be- 
ginning of the rump-bone. ¶ tab. 3 2, figure 4 abe ] afterward deſcendi > — {ob query and * 
over 222 ofthe huckle- bone ( it ſtrengtkeneth, as it Weres wi 
row and more ſſender, and fo endeth intoa firong and broad tenden "which Chandy ing) & brovm 2 
of the greater proceſſe, partly below it into the outſide of the ne,and that obliquel 

Thenfe of this muſcle is when it worketh all together to ſettle the thigh backward ons to extend it 
—— * of _ one part of the muſcle be — . — then the motion is not <quall but more outward 
to this orthat 


The ſecond extender which is called Glatt aus medius, the middle buttock muſcle [table 3 2, and thoſe that 
It 


follom, figure 453, 8, 9, lyeth for che moſt part under the firſt. The reſt of it is covered with a 


is alſo like the firſt in form, but leſſe and very livid as alſo is the third in leap bodies, but in thoſethat are 
fat eſpecially in women we oftenind ner nervous fibres runnin; e to which fat groweth, to make 
the ſeat the ſofter. It ariſerh wich a fleſn 1 905 broad and ſemicircular originall, [rable 3 2,figure 55 Js Co ie lit- 
tle lower then the firſt co whoſe o need from the ri ag te — 
art and fromghe beck ofthe av all the circumference of that 
— : thence aſcending obliqu wagen IE ,runneth under the forward muſcle, 
covereth the joynt of the hip, and determineth into a br g and membran6hs Tendon, ¶ figure 5, 
which is implanted into the fore and upper part of th 13 roceſſe of the neck of the 
ec eee lis uſe. is to _ the thigh and to draw 
and forward unto one fide, and that mee manic then the former muſcle. The fibres alſe 
of is maſcle make a decuffation with the fibres of the former, table $5 A with ) 
The third Extender called Gluttæus minor, the leſſer buttock muſcle ¶ cable 32. andthoſe that fol £6, 198] | 
— ns under the ſecond, and is'ſo much leſſe then it, as the ſecond is leſſe then the It art 
, pines — of aden 24 from eee and! 9 1. part pur the bone of the 5 
ix neth; and his nall, (as the two r $ fleſhy t circular. Fi 
Then ing downward and forward , it cleaverh eaſily with * . — 21155 
joynt of the hippe and becomming narrower e . broad and 
climbing over the greater irochanter or proceſſe of the thigh Ne the emo £0] ng Tone, AS 


where it is a little inverted; [Figure 6, J] His uſe is to 22 the iederactly apward upward and . ä 
and ſo to extend it. | Ks! 


Caap48; Ofthe Muſales of the Thigh, | — 4 
| The foucch extender called ifor mir, the outward hauch peure 

and Table g and lower of 
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obliquely implanted into the great 4 

uſe * raw the thigh moderately upward and back ward, and fo to 

to lead the thigh round but forward, yet more chen the chird muſcle; 
Table 32, ſbeweth eſpecially the muſcles of the Thigh and the Legge; 
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614 Of th the Muſcles of the Thigh. BOOK. 10. 
the i th and faftneth it upon the ground bein „ as when a man ſets his foot to — 
Theba portion alſo of the an for par ee th me but it Jeadeth the thigh — 
ward enn ſo the — 4 — 
one over another much concernin muſcles, 
thigh,and theſe alſo do help it when it is Dee Shou r Sn 
The 6rft ben- © bending muſcles are three: The firſt'is called Lumbalis \ tub 16 31, theſe th fulbwyfe. 2 „1,1, 13, 
ding muſcle, x 45 16, cher. 64t A of the Loyns which Hippecrate and . They are d alitle ob. 
liquely into the cavity of the Abdomen; and when the r forth — ly appear in the 
Loyns. It is a round 1 and ſtrong muſcle, and alto livid. It — 
from two lower racks of the Cheft,and the three upper ofthe loins : 8 after it 
reſt of the 3 ofthe Loins, and deſcending fleſhy by the hauneh-bone . from 4 to Klit runnerh allele 
Hue? and ſomething outward above the ſhare ich pare — into a | 
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| Ofthe Muſcles of the Foa. * Book. 10. 


But becauſe the bone of the heel ſtandeth out beyond the rectitude of the bone of the Leg;this Ten- 
don a little before his inſertion departeth from the Leg [ fig.1 5*]and maketh an empty cavity, 
which the Butchers their Cammocks to the upon in the ſhambles ;for in the whole 
there is no Tendon ſtronger then it. Hippocrates cal led it Chorda, where hee ſaith hat upon che ne, of 
the heel there follow dangerous Feavers full of Hiccocks\and convulſions. 

Table 35 . ſome e of the T bigh, the L. the Foot, and the Toes. 


io, the ſpine of the haunch-bone bared 
Fl: N. 3 W from the muſc les. 


b _ greater exterior proc ef the 


ab, — originall of the fir extender 
of the thigh at a, his tendon at b. 
e 12, the ſhare-bone hared. 
f x2, thethigh . 
£12, 2 t wet 
regarding the joynt 
to che forefide. 
b b x24the tendon of the ſceond extender 
ofthe leg called Vaſtus externus. 
i 12,the inſertion of the fourth bender of 
the leg called Biceps. 
Kia, the connexion into one of che ten- 
dons of the 7,8, and 9, muſcles; 
i Ia, the tendon of the ninth muſcle ofthe 
leg called Rettus. 
m 12, the forepart of the leg-bone with- 
out fleſh, 
1 10, che originall of the ſecond bender 
ofthe foot, 
n 12,the forepart of the brace bared, 
12, a ligament placed between the bone 
of the leg and the brace. 
0 To, the outward ankle. 
. 10, the þody of the ſecond bedr 
the foot before and behind. 
| r 10, the beginning g of the tendon of this 
ore pes, out of the midft of his 


| 2 . tendons of the an bender of 
the foot reflected to the outward ankle, 
io, the original ofthe third 8 of the l leg called F aftus internat. & 10, the fourth bender of the 
egicalled biceps. 9 10, 11, 12, the third extender of the leg called F aftus internus. C 10, the third extender of 
— thigh called Glut eus minor. f 10 1 f, 12, the firſt muſcle of the called 2 ana, 11,12, the fixt 
muſcleof the called Lumbalis., «char.1 a, the foreprc ofthe mat of the thigh. 110, 1 13 the 
ſeventh muſcle o Fe ich called Lliacus internus, v 1 e 2, the eight muſcle ache thigh. p 12, the 
Compaſſer of the ed Obturator extern.” „10, extender of the ſoot called G (Frere 
externus, 411,12 | holy-boak. H 10, the Lhe vader of the leg called Faftus externus. Ad 10, 12, 
the ſecond bender of the foot called Peronexs primas. N 10,12,thet der of the foot called W 
ſecundus. O 10, the firſt extender of the toes called Pollicis tenſor. T 11, the lower abductor of the 
toe, V 10, the abductor ofthe little toe. X 10, the bone ofthe leg without fleſh, with the ligament 


runneth betwixt it and the Brace. Tiont, the u al FIRED Z 20 makes che 28881 called 
Crurieus. 5 11475 the fuſt waage e back d , 


The fr and laß extender is called Tibieus gilt the hinder Leg-muſcle: It,, fig'2;7/ 18 
eee eee 122 ae 3 pf 8 222 
. the two fr e 1 


— a eons erh ENS 
ch lyerh betwixt theſe two bo Loos ly bis 4 


= INC the mid Lauter from te infde only i ir producetha "round A nb "ies 
1 N a of the muſcle.” This 


22 proves en near the inner ankle under the 


147 5 Tec che foals e e e e the pl 
125 0 e roceſſe which is on the lower fideo 
ok or After-wrilt is near the ne, which proceſſe was only created for his in ſerti- 
n. His uſe is to 425 2 85 dy inward,it helperh alſothe tid ofthe firſt, ſecond and fourth Muſcles, 
pen therefore moveth the foot to theearth,and ſometimes leaderh ir backward, when we would ftand up- 
on our * as we ſay. And thus much concerning the extending Muſcles of the foot on the backpart 
- thereof. It followeth that we ſhould intreat of bis bending or anterior Muſcles which we ſald are three. 
> The 1. bender. The firſt Bender is called Tibiaus qnticus,the forward Leg-muſcle: [tab, 3 1, and thoſe that foltew-fig, 1,728, L] 
becauſe it cleavethto the forepart of the Leg-bone at his ourfide. 
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"Tis the er of the Benders and very nearly reſembleth a Snake and lyeth upon the Muſcles of the 
Toes. It atiferh acute or ſharp near to the Brace where ic is articulaced with the — Preſently it is 
dilated, and on the infide of the Leg - bone it is joy ned to an acute line and becomming ſtraighter by de- ; 
rees unto the middle of the Leg-bone determineth farre above the foot into a round, nervous and ſtrong 
tendon,[ Fig. 2 and 18,n] which tendon alſo ſometimes riſeth up under the skirine, and growing from the 
lower appendix of the leg and the brace under the tranſverſe Ligament attaineth to the inſide ot the foot, 
and tonveyed in a reaſonable open cavity above the upper part of the Afterwriſt or the Tarſus, is who 
inſerted into the inner proceſſe of the bone of the wriſt of the foot which ſuſtaineth the great toe. His uſe 
is to bend, the foot it ſelf,and to draw it forward and upward. This muſcle as alſo that that went before, 
eſpecially in ghar port where they are reflected under the wriſt and After-wriſt of the foot, have a griſtle and 
ſced-boneallowed them by Nature to prevent their attrĩtion. ys | 6 
The ſecond bender called Feronæus pri mus, or the firft brace muſcle, Ltab. 3 1, and thoſe that follow, Fig, 1, 3, 8, The 2 bender; 
9,10,12,16,18 19, MI is in his whole reſſe joyned with the outſide of the precedent a and by 
it ſelfe is repreſſed in the outſide of the Leg. It b fleſhy and nervous ¶ Figure 10, n] from the upper 
and outward part of the a ix of the fibula or hrace, and becomming Yelhy it paceth along the ſame, 
cleaving ſotyepart to his fide : departing from the brace fe is on the ouctide livide, but on the inſide fleſhy 
and raddy, aud being conveyed a little below the middle of che brace between two flefhy ſides [ Figure 10, 
pg | out Nat ver middle — —.— exceeding ſtrongtendon | Fig. 10, which is increa - 
led in the infide on eithet hand with fſeſh Which tendon becomming by degrees without fleſh and reflected 
obliquely toward the backfide ofthe appendix of the brace, and leaving the outward ankle naked Lig. ro, 
] being involved in atranfverſe ligament which ꝓrõceedeth᷑ from the brace into the heel and the bone 
called the cockall or the talus, it paſſeth the fiſſure of the ſame outward ankle, and being very much reflected 
under the him ¶ tab. 36 fig-19, r] is in ſerted broad into the root of the bone of the wriſt of the foot which 
lycth unde the great toe. eee the proceſſe which is on the outſide of that bone: ſometime into that 
bone upon which the toe reſt een. 3 | 
His uſe is to lead and'bendthefoot upward and outward.But this Tendon 7 in the midſt betwixt 
the bones and the muſcles of the plant or ſoale of the ſoot ¶ figure 19, t u] leſt If it ſhould walk only under 
the kin when it is contracted upward it might compreſſe the muſcles ſeated in the ſoale and hinder their 
functions. So alſo in the lower part of the cube- be, there is a cavity ſomewhat broad but not deep, ſmea- 
red over with a viſcide humour and compaſſed with a flippery Ligament, at which the tendon is compaſſed 
not forind leſt it ſhould fall thereout, but dilated ¶ table 365 gurt 1 9,t] that fo it might more firmly be re- 
volved at the ſhallow cavity. Again the Tendon in the fame place is ſo hardned that it is like a griſtle, 
ea ſometime ſo bony as if it were a ſeed-bone, tht it. might better and more readily avoid the vio» 
Fence of che dend ing or fletion at an acute angle, ' 1 mr 
The third and laſt bender called Peronens ſecundus, the ſecond brace muſcle, [Table ; 1, and thoſe that follow, The third, 
Figure 3,8,9,10,18, 19, Nis hid under the former (his tendon excepted) aud is like thereto. It ariſeth 
alſo with a * amy wg from the ſame' appendix of the brace, and being fleſhy deſcendeth down the 
ſame brace to which it is tyed, and when it hath overcome the midſt thereof, it departeth into a round 
Tendon which is reflected toward the backfide of the brace and is faftned to the forefide of the Tendon 
of the ſecond bender, and why eos a cavity ingraven in the backſide of the appendix of the brace and 
compaſſed with the tranſverſe Ligament ir deſcendeth forward; but at the utter and lower part of the 
ankle it is again reflected, divided and becometh forked, ¶ tab. 35, figure 10, [ leſt it ſnould bunch up too 
high, and is implanted It able 36, figure tg; x] very ſtrongly with a double and broad inſertion into the 
proceſſe of = at bone of the wriſt of tlie foot which uin che little toe: His uſe is to lead and bend the 
toot outward. | | | | | 
To thele eight muſcles of the foot Veſalius and Fallopius add a ninth I tab. 33, fig: 8, 9, ] which Baubine ta- Falbpiut ninth 
keth rather to be a part of the ſecond extender of the toes [tab. 33fig:7,8.9,p then a particular muſele of it uſcle. 
ſelſe. And thus much ofthe muſcles of the Foot, 8 


1 


CHAP. XL. Ofthe Muſcles of the Toei, 


E fourtoes of the foot are moved almoſt with the ſame motions that the fingers of the 
bands are moved with. But the great or thumbe · toe is not led atter the ſame manner with 
ce thumb of the hand, that is; with a flexion oppoſite to the other fingers, but his fiſt joynt 
is bent after the fame manner with the firſt joynts of the reſt of the toes, becauſe his [poſition 
e is in the ſame order. The toes therefore are moved directly or ſidelong. If dire&ly, then ei- Tig motion 
ther they are bent toward the earth, every joynt being moved a part, and that either directly only, as the of the toes. 
ſecond and third joynts of the four toes, and the ſecond of the thumbe or great toe; or directly and ob- 
liquely together, as the firſt joynts pf the five toes. If they be extended, the extent ion is made directly or in 
a right line, and ſo all the joynts are moved together. It they move to one fide that motion is either out- 
ward, as when the four greater are led to the little toe, and the little toe led from the reſt: or inward when \ 
the thumbe · toe is led from the reſt and the four leſſer toes moved toward it. All theſe motions are abſol- Their muſcles 
ved by three and twenty muſcles, whereof ſome are ſeated in the leg,that is to ſay, part in his forepart and 23. 
part in his backpart. Other are placed in the foot it ſelt,properly ſo called. idee 5 
The firſt muſcle of the toes is called -Pil/scis tenſor, the extender of the great toe or the firſt extender, 2375 fig. Firſt, 

15. 048 ſcated in the forefide: of the leg, together with that which _ followeth at whoſe — Brie 

i ly 6 4 883 1,91 Ic 


* * 


Of the ef the Toes 


Feſhy parts. 


The fourth, 


The ſixt or 


= 
| 7 — ber 


It ariſerh fl ſuy from the outſide of the leg where the bone ne of che or the Tibia d 
Brace or the Fibula, After it deſcendeth and groweth in his whole e a | 
which cometh. betwixt the leg and the Brace · bones and ſo attaineth un 10 e to of tt 
creeping under the tranſverſe Ligament ¶ tab · 31, fig.1, char, 2], and over ke foe it is 
up per part of the whole length ot the great toe to extend it. 0 e 180 
one of which is inſerted into the laſt joynt of the great toe, the other into the 
And this latter tendon in ſome bodies ſeemeth to be a diſtin& muſcle. But EA 


rare. 


The ſecond extender tab, and theſe that follow, 1,357 8,95 "ak is placed in the forepart the leg. 
jurketh under the ſixt — —— wer, Ne eth with an — one's HEE ot 

85 char, 10 ] which preſently becomet „from the top or ext the a 

where under the (ay it is faſtned to the — OE Pant vgs 7 KM we 

about the middle thereof it caſteth off from Hy. ou portion, * e's 55 

bw, figure 8, 9, f] which portion deſcendin ny rs wopard, maketh that m 

the nimh muſcle. of the foot: preſently et lower under the trapt — 

on the foreſide of the legge, ih, 3 I, fe. 1, char. — 1 to which. jt adhereth 8 the en 

Brace ĩt degenerateth into a tendo 51 Fo Ole 12]. which before ip 

verſe Ligament is divided into pen _ and con- iT 

ſoale unto the four toes, (beſide the great toe) wi runiie r whole ag 
comming broader are inſerted into their upper parts, Their uſes to ex tend the three joynts of One 
toes together, 

The ie third muſcle of the toes is called rolicis Ekenabe bender of the gr toe, or the 
tboſe that follow, fig · 2. (21617, 2.) andis ſeated with that 1 hich next chor 2 back et 
under the muſcles, which make the Th or Ca fe, and i it is almoſt altoge! 

[tariſeth ¶ ure 16, charger er 136] {rom part at the e or eonjunBion « of the Frace 
with the Legge-bone, whete from Wet de es Tendon, U figure 16, 17 E 14, 
which may be ſeep e y to. 2 7 © cole fleſh, {table 36, figure 16 4 
paſſeth obliquely under the Ankle at the infide erl. Wh ere a cavity is engraven 157 l. and · where 
allo it is covered with a tranſyerſe Ligament; . a r nder the e or Thor of the 
ſoot at which place ſometimes it tranſ ropes inte the ; tendons of 
the, third muſcle with which it is commixed, C vie *. . I i when bis e tendon is 


received by the tranlyerſe La ts it is i mp lantatlon i neo t d bone of the 
great 2 it hath paſſed the 7 of the eh which 5 bone it be 3 under the 


more. This endon beſore 


a great ſeed-bone ſer before it with 4 ippery and 
Sir the Good by der which nee Dig . 


* the ſecond bo 


ſoale ic is divided into two t tranſmitteth to 1 2 leſſer unt 
the next, and then the ſecond N D tendons and - 1 — 
the —— 


the great 
bender of the Tocs [it 36 ba, 1 17,18,K] ar the former and — rather ps the gre 


* the Brace bone tab. 36. fig 18, rat! Ales 
ſeth fleſþy.trom :bdne un ham ber, 8 1 deſcending almoſt to the 
dane the i beg: rope he fie; ths wh ee r Al. 


for of ha heel Con ions por the our whe 
Cay t e * erſe Ligament w owet m the 
ndix of the Leg, it r ung eee, of upde . ulcle! in cke ſoal of the Foor with which 


1 maketh a decuſſation | fi pad the 1.5, <baraZers] and in the middle of the foot is di — 
into foure tendons, [ fig.17, e 18 — Jar he foot 


9 * ts mg pailing tl h the 
or diviſion of the I endons of the ae mul Kare Al Frore/ng to. fþ ength of the 
bone into the third joynt ofthe foure Toes. The uſe of this muſcle is to 2 thoſe ſour 6 to contra 
them ſtrongly and to lead them one to another. 
The fift Muſcle is alſo the third bender. [tab. 36, fig.16,17,] It is ſeated under the middle of the ſoale 
and ariſeth with an originall mixed betwixt a nervous and a fleſpy from the lower part of the heel-bone, 


and theforepart of his protuberation. Preſently after his orlginall if becometh fleſhy and paſſeth toward 
the Toes, being by degrees dilated or ſpread _ according to the forme of the foot. At the midit 


| whereti s died into four lf pres ee fig. 16, 4 21 J which | e ſeparated h 
nw 


of them produce a round tendo Ache Toot of e firſt t by the tra 2 


; ment, and een er (as it is in the hand L — 4 long iection each of We brad: ure i 


into the ſecond bone of the four Toes. 


The uſe of this muſcle is to bend the ſecond joynt of the four Toes. There alo very ftrong- 


. * a broad tendon [table 34, fig; oC) under all the fleſhy! ſubſtance of this Muſe & which Are. 


fed of a broad tendon of the hand, and ſometimes is the tendon of the chird muſcle of the Foot which 


zs called Plantaris This tendon. is of exquiſite a the better to ene us upon nn of ex ternall 


injuries. 


[T able 36, is the ſame with 31.1 


Thefixe muſcle is called: Abduttor police inferior, the lower back-leader of the great Toe: (1b; I, 
and thoſe that follow, 1,2,7,11,16,g]it lyeth on the infide of the Foot throughout the length thereof, and 
reſembleth the faſhion of a Mouſe. His originall i is nervous 'trom the heele on the inſide near the 
muſcle foregoing, and beconiming fleſhy it is faſtned to that bone of the wriſt of the Foot wlüch 


ſup- 


1 
* 4 * 5 
* — . 
* — 3 
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rſt bone of the ſaid gren 
2 ſeventh Maſcle is ied, 


agg n= »Þg-' . Toke 
[reg erin 1 


Thel dre. r bee ee, nt ic Was in he pln of thi 
greet 16,and 11, Maſcles, ar the 3,4 and 6,F mbricales, the wormy Muſcle The $,9,10; 


47,a8.x] are ſſeated under the ſoale o from the Li ametit which com- 
b 2 ws Carre of the perforating Muſcles 22 | 


to the Tendons of the Muſcles extending. che 
Theſe muſeles ſopt hair far ther iſtrength receive 
forenamed Muſcles. 


Table 38. 2 e Muſcles of the East, and the Tag Fan Moi. u pu el Ein 


did thoſe two inthe 34, Tal heiklen jt ii More hated fr 
| "TARULA ATU. * 


* ae bygkofthe! eam 

Fra canons ti igament o- 

cupy "the grea oragion 
oft bone. 5 

the beginning of the fiſt 

f the Foot as his 


r 
tendon N 18, 10 15 19. "IP 
118 2 on of the Tendon o 
the Noa, ofthe Foot. 
5 16 : tendon of the 35 muſele 
| extending the . 5 fog 
4 195 n the or 
e $3 © Perondais re In the 


q + fetted 11 


Fed Kell parts N 


et 8 9 che tenth 
"" 
x, x9, the inſertion of the 3, ben- 
555 5 he f ot. 


915 92 Mines or cavity of 


the 4 of the 2 and 3 mu- 

57 the toes. 

Hall bones x near, the firſt 
8 e great toe. 

19, 4 ligament going betwixt 
.the bones of the leg 4 Brace. 
HI 16.clic j-xepder of, the Foot 
ac firſt 7 der of the foo 
| 955 14 N85 19, the 3 bender" of 
3 r 6063, QF Fo or, SRNIMEr of 

| . 10,1 : third Icle N- 
7 egreat toe. / 76, the Ae 155 


called nes 1 ac e beten. 
eee 16 A 22 


e great toe. fol N 


8 
5 
. 
9 5 


* graded 5174 men dag | at toe 
little toe. X 17, 18, the r muſcles ED: Lumbricales. 27 7 , the muſcles teroſſei on the bone 
bound muſcles. a 16, the muſcle movi obliquely called Popliteus. © 1 6, the firſt bender of the 


thigh called Lumbalis deſcendens. T 16, the 2 14 — er of the thigh called Iliacu: internus. e 16, a portion of 
the firſt compaſſer of the thigh. J 16, Ns firſt extender of the foot called we heart internus. „ 16, the 
ſecond extender of the foot called Geſtrocnimigs externws. 16, the thigh bone bare. 1,2,3, Char. 19, three 
Sinus or boſomes made to carry three tendons. 3,char.16.a ligament hanging from the joynts of the Toes, 
doing the office of the broad tendon. 4,5, Char. is, the originall ofthe muſcle of the ham called Peplit æus 
at 25 inſertion at 5. 13, char. 16, the ory. er. of the firſt bender of the toes. 14,15, Char. 16, 17, the ten- 
don of that muſcle at * inſertion at t y Toe 15. 16, char. 16, the beginning of the ſecond ben- 
der of the toes. 17, char. 16, 17, the tendon of the ſame ariſing chere. 1 B, char. 17, the tendon divided int o 
four Parts. 1 9, char. 18, the commixtion of the tendens. 20, 21, char. 1 6, the third benderof the toes, his 
originall from the heel at 20,his divifion into four tendons at 21, 22, char. 16, 17, 18, the fleſhy portion 
growing to the bones of the foot at the great toe. 
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Tower 4 44858 ns 3 Correo $f 


the thigh, N. d growing o the, . bei e thigh. -- 4 — . a 0 the 
leſſer procelle 851 1 PP, e 883 ſet 
to the utter 72 inner ſide of the kn a ligament mls the — of che! Done 
with F and che thi "together, 77 57 5 * leg · bone and the Brace waren 

below. 5%. en us l a the Brace.” JZ, a traniver! 
gathering x the nerves. 5 aun hs les of 2 — inſerted into the heel. 
ments joinin g rhe eels 92 che the B/ act: Km rhe the bone of the leg to the heel at e 


tlie bells at 18 ttuntting fthn the inner Ankle into the inſide of the! Tal, 555 
another joining ihe A. to the Talus. 111M Boreas: 


The twelfth, "The twelfth Mulcle called bdegiör digits ram erier , the upper back. leader afeberon, ase 91. 
figure 1, 8, 9, 10, 11. TT | is ſeatedin the upper ind gibbous part of the Foot. It 184 broad and 
ſlender Muſcle, and ariſeth fleſhy from the Ligaments which are at the Heel and che bone called ' Cubj- 
ferm or the Dye above the Wriſt and After-wriſt of the Foot, arid funriing'6bKquely toward the Toes is 
divided into tour fleſhy parts every one of which make a round tendon, The greateſt of S, =; on in- 
ſerted into the utter fide oft bo reat toe toward the height thereof.” The [ec | 
third of the middle roe ,and the urth of the fourth toe. Sometimes allo tho fe rarely © 
"Units the In lecke toe n | Em. 

The uſe of this aj is to move the toes to the ſides _ 8 | 
when it hath 6nly ſoùr tendons, then the tendon belongi | Irc 

_ muſcle of 7 foor although the lower 2 of th 22 toe or the ſeventh wulcle 7 
that turn. — 

The thir- The thirteenth Miiſcle ariſeth with a dess an ligament ofthe joint of 

reenth, the little toe, dom dite of the toe next it, aſterward becom it paſſeth athwart oe the firſt Joint 
of the toes and determigeth in a broad but — re which is reed a lictle inward jute the firſt joint 


of the great toe. 
The uſe. of this muſcle is double, firſt firſt that when it worketh we may Ver hold 2 ber as we ay , 


ſerve the foot in flead of a Lp ment, leſt w en wewalk upon the c foal of the foot ſhould 


be enlarged beyond 10 that is fit, and ſo the toes led 01 from ano 


e 
in unequalf places, for it mak a kind of f apprehenſion. The bete when it Fd otketh not, it might 


| err ths Maſe faith Bay 
Caſſerius, bine, Julius Caſſeriue firſt Writ unto me. / 
The ten muſ- Linder l dane e the ten Muſcles 0 ei or the bb rate ( 
— give us leave to make Engliſh words as our rs have done in Greek | | 
| ns, 18, 19, ] whichare to be referred to the benders>of the toes,” Theſe har 
ſoal of the Foot where they make a rude and indigeſted lump of fleſh di 
my lump proceedeth from the beginning 2 Aſter-Wiſt, and "thaoughour bis length 
nn, the ſpaces between the bones and are inferted two and two into the rbots of all five toes, 

or atthe Ligaments of the firſt Joint toward the infide ,” that ſo when two work together, my 
may bend the firſt Joint, but when one alone ; worketh it Jeadeth the ſame Joint to 

ther outward or inward as the fite and o 3 e Muſcles is. To the ſhort. and Oi 

dons 8 theſe Muſcles doe grow for their gth ſeed: —— Lick" Is are in the h a 


The * And thus have we brought to an end this ende and crabbed Hiſtory of the Muſcles, concern- 
*"[(CPUies ing Which I know not whether I ſhonld rather crave pardon or pitty ; pardon 1 preſume I 
not need to crave of them that underſtand through whiat a labyrinth ] have led my _ $— > alſo wi 
doe me little good now the pain is paſt. * Acceptan 2 — be better welcome then a. ; inge. 
nuous mind hat meaſureth my Foot by his own 0 _— | and 
that is concerning thoſe other kinds 7 fleſu which 9 in che y of man; ta wit, the fl 
the viſcera or Entrails and that of the Glandules,which two way" we chan Ughdly paſted wg we : wil 
proceed to the Book of the Veſſels. © 95 


s n ©. 
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CHAP. XII. Of the ſeſb f the Entrails or Bowels: 


Alen eſteemed the fleſh of the Bowels to be fimilar and ſimple, not only in reſpect of the miſtion, 
becauſe all even their leaft particles are of one and the like nature, whence ſome Aratiens have | 
called it Cenſuſa. Eraſiſtratus called it 15 of all men -=giy u las it were an affuſion or concre - Parench 
Aon ot bloud. This fleſh Erafiſtratus eſteemed to have no other uſe but only to er the veſſels whar it is. 
and to ſerve as a ſoft cuſhion or pillow for them to reſt on, and to ſtrengthen and eſtabliſh their paſſage: 
but we eſteem it to be of a great deal more excellent uſe, for we think that it is the chief. part of His excellency 
the bowell to which the officiall or common action thereof primarily appertaineth. So Sanguitication 
primarily and of it ſelf belongeth to the Fleſh of the Liver; to the veins, ſecondarily only and by 


The Fleſh of! the Lungs prepareth the Air for the Heart, the Fleſh of the Spleen purgeth the 
Lees or feculency of the bloud, the Fleſh of ny draweth and ſeparateth the whey or urine. 
Wherefore this Fleſh maketh the proper ſubſtance of the bowell or entrail. Only this amongft all 
ſorts of Fleſh is inſenſible, and. according to Galen teſtimony in Arte er ba is of the number 
thoſe parts which have their faculties ſeated and eſtabliſhed in them, not influent or derived from oth, c 


Fag. Fleſh of the Liver is red and moderately thick, neither doth the heat thereof alone further the ſan · Of the Liver. 
guification of the veins, as the Kell, the Spleen and the parts thereabouts doe aſſiſt the concoction of the ſto- 
mach: But by an inbred and proper power it ſealeth or imprinteth upon the bloud his ſtamp or form, his 
tem colour, | 
Me Fab of the Spleen is a rare ſpongy or ſungous Parenchyma, looſe Iike the faſter ſort of ſponges, and Of ide spleen. 
fit to dra and receive muddy and melancholique humors. 5 4 © : 
The Fleſh of the Kidnies is red,faſt and ſolid, differing not much from the ſubſtance of the Heart,ſaving Of tbe Kidnies 
that it is not intertexed or woven with fibres. It was made ſolid, left if it had been loofe and flaccid it 
ſhould not have been able to contain the urine that ir received. It draweth by an inbred power whey or 
urine from the whole body, ſeparateth it being mingled with the bloud,and transfuſerh it drop by drop 
into the membranous cavities. - I 
The Fleſh of the Lungs is light, rare and like unto a ſponge, made as it were of the froth of the bloud Of the Lungs, 
congealed together, It is light that it might eaſily be lifted up, and fall again without violence, and fo 
dily obey or follow the motions of the Cheſt. It ĩs rare and ſpongy that like a pair of bellows it might 
preſently be filled with the air we breath in, as alſo to N for the breathing out of ſooty and 
{ſmoaky vapours. This fleſh prepareth for the Heart one of the materials of the vitall ſpirit, that is Airzfor 
the ourward Air which hath much i mixed therewith , | could not at the firſt hand be made 
a fit nouriſhment of the inward ſpirit , and therefore it was neceſſary that it ſhould be altered by 
Tre By little, and by ſome ſtay made in the Lungs , acquire or attain a quality familiar to the in- 
Wee flefh of the Heart, it may bedoubred whether it ought to be referred to the fleſh of the Ofthe H 


* 


bowels or to the fleſh of the Muſcles : Galen holdeth on neither fide ; for a Parenchyma hath no fibres, the 
Heart is woverl with themafter a and admirable manner. in, the motions of the Muſcles are 
voluntary, ſo is not the motion of the Heart. The therefore of the Heart is peculiar to ic ſelf alone, 
ſuch 4s you eannge (pgan the whole body again... SY YEN IS | | 
— Thereis no lefſe ſcruple alſo concerning the Fleſh of the Tongue, for it is as nimble as an Eel; turn- 
ing it {elf into a thouſand motions, yet are there nd fibres running „ Ponte, and therefore the 
Fleſh thereof cannot be ſaid to be muſculous, rather (if all things be conſidered) it inclineth to the na- 
ture of a Parenchyna, And ſo much ſhall be ſufficient to have ade concerning the Fleſk of the Bowels or 


Entrails, 


| CHAP. XI. , What « Glandule is, aud how mary kinds there be of them. 


Ecauſe many of the Ancients have defined a Glandule to bea Fleſb rowled up into it ſelf: 1 
Nas Wa goa for order ſake to refer the whole Kind or kin e Gan. 
F 8 - SON 4 

1 therefore. which the Grecians call % 7, is a r. rare and fry- What a Glan- 
4 able, ſoft. ea ſpon ge, appointed by Nature to firm | and eſtabliſh £ veſſels, to ſuck dute is, 

or drink up ſuperfluous humours, and to water or dew. ſome parts that ſtood need of 


hether ic were Hippocrates or Polybius, hath wr ex- 
at 
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The Author of the Book De Glandulis , w 

prſlcche Natire of « Glandale, wherche aich, Ther Motor pop for thy re var an ft. That 
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are offuch a nature you ſhall eaſily find if ou preſſe them hard bet your Fingers, for they will 

3 loner dbgwbe pln. Now cnn fn Ty avec 

4 Iubitance, not for nought, but for ſome ar and eſpeciall uſe. That uſe is t . 
The firſt uſe of Giada is to firm or eſtabliſh the divarications or diviſions of the veſſels. For it The fiſt ute 


was to be feared leſt the veſſels running through large andample cavities, if they had no other muni- of Glandules. 
ment or defence ſaving their own membranes,would in violent motions be broken off, as in great windes 


boughes 
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boughes a are torn from a tree ;  unlefle Theſe glandulous bodies 1 400 lye ſoſt — them and eſtabliſh and 
{uſtain them. And therefore where the veſſels are FTA e hath ever N el 
dules under them. 
So in the diviſion of the Gate- vein there is a notable Glandule c 

the divarications of the veins of the Meſentery there are Gla 

of the aſcending trunk of the Ker is che Glandule 

Calves. In the Veſſels of the Brain the Glandule called Car iu or the 

in the Arm- pits and in the Groins Where the Juguler ait and Crurell e 

1 placed to ſupport their divifions. Wherefore they were made ſoft and 1 

nelle : might offend the veſſels, and by yeelding they might give way to rheic diſtentions 

with blou 

The ſecond The ſecond uſe of the Glandules is like ſponges to ſuck and drink team, whey and öthet 
; 1 humors, that they ſhould not ruſh upon the more noble n which reſpect their 
d, ſomewhat long, and their ſubſtance rare and open; 2 to receive the greater 
aer kindof influxion. This uſe the Author of the book De Glanduli openeth umto us in 
Ther bear away the redundancy or ſurpluſſage of the reſt of the body, and that indeed is their 
liment. It may alle by reaſon 7 — that they were ordained by nature to 
fluities; for thoſe parts chat are hollow, and æ y if they be moiſt fd fl offi 
1 er Glandules than thoſe that are ſolid and War te as are the Joints, So 
| tes neck where the ju . run, about the Arm RXillary 

Groins where been b, there are 8 which Let 

principall parts, the e Hg end eines, . ed Erioitfor 

af they ſwell or be here affected, they betoken the diſtemper of their own For by lende 

polition therein. Hiſpocraxes in che ſecond 9 eee or 

tor example, the tumougs of the Glandules oi of ter 

of which they grow. They Wo bewr "ici other phe anti 5 

che Bowels. Galen alſo in Vn 


Gland: 
es, 
The third * 1 we add} in the er . the uſe of the Glandules was to Wr or — — 1 os 
d too eaſily be exiccatedand dryed or made unt for tnotion. 1 me 
þ ich with AW re doe dety che guts. duch are at — of 
er tlie To 8 The C es in che corners 2 
much toward f ris, an. thoſe proſttate 1 
. — the lich an © de proper leſt it 8 0 
a ony ofthe Urine. Aud a called. 
bodies. ere iz alſo another kind of ed Une bollits. Their fub- 
Nance indeed is like unto a Glandule, that is, ooh tax ttt r eng rode on 
of S e juic Fe are ee the — a der and ſim * 2 as neither 
veins, nor „nor Nerves. wie Be ro which 
ve faculties inbred and feared in them, not mes cal, ey we to bat thtfe — ord dt 
manifeſt and conſpicuots veſſels,” ard are we quiſite "Vi former een ily an uſe in ko 
dy: cheſe latter have hot only an uſt, | in Galen the Teſticles ary 
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1 are two notables." 
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um; of which you fhall read in the twelfth chapter of our fex to be 

for an eſtabliſhment unto the veins and arteries which are diſperſedinto eB Ig py 

open for the Animall Spirit out of the third into ae 3 I Glans Pin- 

raria, the phlegmatick Glandule; of which 82 ſhall read venth * 
in, an 


His porous or open fleſh like a bac TED 
eth them Wee ch eln Un de bel holes ele 9: 11g oper 5 


Parotides, there are many Glandules called Parotides, a ef to eſtabliſh the pore Ap Fog che welle ind to drink 
up the humors of the brain, whoſe Emunctor ies they are commonly ftiled: Betwilxt the 430 d che fleſhy 
niembrane of the face there are many Glandules, ſaith Platerae, rh oY call Animelles,as alſo betwixt 


— 4 lower ſide of the puffe of the ive, ani the beginning of the neck, where the Kings-Evill doth _ 
a | 


Le e K. ed 633 7 
Jn The Ec theChops which from the narrownefle is called Ib, there doe appear ewo Glanz | 
N and err are called che Almonds of the Throat DES 2 


the Hollow- Ttyms. 


* he Ie lik the Veſ- 


ee the Arms and 
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want e 
bleth a ſimple fleſh, they 2 — ER 


Gate vein, which are to be diſtributed into the Aan 


* Three NS 


preſſion, when the Guts are over filled, or when the 
colation of che Chylus would be hindered, _ 
were the veſſels together that in violent 
near the ſphincter muſcle are thoſe . 
in the fourth Book, and in the former NT | | \ 
The Glandulous weneednotin this place fo as corilaliitghe tht ſcription ar arg 
enough in their proper places, whereto Reader, an end to our Book ot 
1 eſſels. 25 
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The Preface. 


s in the Heavens the Angels are the Meſſengers of God, carrying down his Com- 
mandements unto men whom alſo they 
dul ue 
his cou 

middle 

vants or Heralds migh 

the particular parts which 

in he 


vy fail of 
o neceſſa dre was it that ſuch ſub- 
we Erearures ſhould bec fined to guide their motion which otherwiſe 
would be inordinaygy alſo ts b them rom exhaling or vaniſhing awa Nature therefore becauſe the 
Spirits are of three pt Nank s Vitall and Auimall, | hath-prepared thres-kinds of Veſſels for their 
tranſportation, Van Ait ar Sinews.: Thee t ſo ſubtile but a more 
cloudy and thick ſpirit, eifel ely our of 
coat, as being ſufficient ths tan no iet Ir t 
full and impetuous, moi ng alwayes wit a Jubuutatic 1. 
(as ſome think) fix fould as th ka the Ve „ the ſafer: MMmure che ff 
nothing elſe but prod tionsp(yfic tro we lion temen, through which the Ani- 
mall ſpirits doe rather beam thEt fecgealfes d, tt Red Vir T4 o Membranes wherein the Brain it 
{elf is inveſted, commonly called the Pi. ate Wis n, bt tubſtance was indeed more fit for Ir- 
radiation then a conſpicuous or open cave wad our motions and ſenſations more 
ſodain, commetive, violent and diſturbed, nee the thEnfers receiving a gentle and ſucceſſive il- 
lumination are better commanded by our Wilkand wogderatgavy our Reaſon. ; 
The Natures of theſe three kindes of Spirits 6 have p- y bandled before in the third, the fixt and the 
ſeventh Books: and therefore we will no longer Me Reader by way of Introduction, but deſcend 
unto the particular Hiſtories of their Veſlels. N. | 
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CHAP. 


What 2 Veit ts. 


CRAP. . What avein „ 


many pleaſant flowers of lea ing to entertain and res our minds beſide the main ele i arias + there- 
from unto the perfection of that Art. 

Under the name of Veſſels we underſtand three kinds, Veins, Arteries and Sinews, becauſe out of Three kinds 
theſe as out of Rivers, doe flow into all the parts of the body Bloud, Heats, Spirits, Lite, Motion of veſſels. 
and Senſe. 

Wherefore Hippocrates in his Book De Corde, called them aui ² Y, the riyers of the body of 
man, Neither let any man tax us for inverting our order when we firſt began wich the Hiſtory of the veins, 
then deſcend untothe Arteries, and laſtly unto the Nerves;becauſe the Veins,are moſt fimple as having but 
one proper cout and that thin; the Arteries two and thoſe thicker;bat the ſubſtance of nerves is manitold, 
as bag wii ſoft and marrowy,without membranous, For they muſt remember that the main guide of 
our is the order of diſſection. Now the originall of the Veins is in the lower Region, at which 
we began our diſcourſe, The originall of the Arteries in the middle region, and that of the Nerves in the 
. therefore is by the latter Greek writers abſblutely called pai Zudoxus calleth it ixwS104ads, Hel- The names of 
chius Neayien, becauſe it is the canale of the bloud. The Ancient Phy fitians, as Hippocrates, uſed en as a veins, 
common name to the Veins and Arteries, ſo in his Book de carnibus, Ibere are two, , gaifes, faith he, two 
bollow veins iſſuing fromthe he art: the one is called a vein, che other an Sometimes Hippocrates diſtin- 
guitheth betwixt theſe two veins by adding the word ec, which lech to beat, as it he ſhould ſay, 

Arteries are beating Veins, Veins thoſe that doe not beat. Many wg might be alleadged to prove this 
diſtinction if we thought it needfull : Avicen cals the Arteries beating and bold veins; Cigers venas micantes 
which doe ſometimes lift up theniſelves, ard ſometitnes ſink again. Celſus callerh them veins fired for me 
pe e eus bein, Neils quicter f belt eee zin his Book de morbs wh ao, 20 diſtinguiſh th 
veins from apher aw = which are the conceptacles of the ſpirits calleth'them du«77/77 bloudy, — 
convey the blo | 
Ire litter Greclans have included this name within narrower bounds and reftrained ic only to quiet or 
ſtill veins which have but otic fimple coat, iti whole footſteps wealſo do infiſt citing the arteries not ei 
br 9 heros being tiene names are alſo diſtinct. FEES 
re the veſſels are 2 — 
hath a thin coat, whereas the coat 0 1 arteries differ. 
perpetually and conſpicuouſly with 
the vein is altogerher immoyeable, In aſe — e ee 
excceding thin bloud. The veins carry a thicker bloud and a more cl cs chef 
faculty to alter and boil the'bloud ; the arterits have no ſuch may ren their rate —— — his ut- 
moſt elaboration and perfection in the heart. But let us come to the nof a vein. 
A vein may be conſidered two manner of eicher as it is c he r as it is an organical part. Gali Two confle- 
in his 2. Book de erin N em pint: = a Ber: 992050 cb che ie i a —— to the judgment o 1 a 
the Ra Ns, in his AY 2 oſt He ö for he cal lech veins,arte- 
ries an organs wining | , 
If Tor then muſt Ae it iy bib tenipes d (for the bs * Ae As Similar, 
form of the fimil that I tobe Ad, dry | . of « lim | 
rt ion of the 4 e 2 temper by the Se n rp che 

loud and | roi be e ee 
— n in kar Fora 2 | 

If „Eline a vein a6 it 16 an organitaH 
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betwixx a vein —— artery, for an artery cone 
may belecve it is five-fold nn ee 
ä — if i ee nog eafily b —— 


we, 

his foiplicoathark fees of all We ob deand rand e ifnot lag own. private nou- 
—.—— which the en — — a common 
uſe to retain and draw the bl Ce the the — ure © — ) fromthe racer yeins, to tranſ- 
nut the ſame from one to NY and ſo to mak n to ſ the: pure from 
that which is impure, I chink alſo, alc Lent Cat he Gre wei 6 ed dues ner, chat BL 
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Of the uſe and adtion of the Veins. BOOK. 1 
avoid an inconvenience, For becauſe oftentimes the bloud aboundeth in quantity and offereth a kind of 
violence to the veins, ſometimes by right, ſometimes by oblique,ſometime by tranſverſe extentions z the 
veins ſtood in need of all kinds of fibres, that they might be ſo extended according to all the violent oc- 
curſions and impreſſions made by the hloud, ſor otherwiſe they wo d * broken. Theſe fibres are 
the firſt, moſt fimple and truly ſolid particles of the vein, but the ſubſtance which filleth up or. ſtuffeth out 
the ſpaces betwixt the fibres is called fleſhy by Analogy or proportion, 40 45.8 | 

The fibres of the veins, ſaith Galen in his ſecond book de temperamentis, are colder then the skin, but the 
fleſh that cometh betwixt them is hotter, Hence it appear aan the coat of the vein differs much from 
the nature of other membranes, as of the Peritoneum ox rim of the belly, the Pleura which co the 
ribs and the Perioſteon which immediately inveſteth the bones : for theſe are indeed limple having no { 
rated fibres, and may be torn or divided every way as paper may. But the coat oſ the veins is Glad be. 
cauſe it hath both fibres and fleſh. | | | 

The common This proper coat of the veins is inveſted oftentimes with another called a Common coat which it borrow- 

— ofthe eth from the neighbout parts, from the Pleura the veins of the Cheſt doe borrow, and from the Rim thoſe 

* in the lower belly. I ſaid they have often a Common coat, for all veins have ĩt not; ſor example, thaſe that 

are ſprink led through ſome bowell,thoſe that wander through the bodies of Muſcles, finally thoſe 
which are inſerted into the parts and in them are propagater or encreaſed: for ſuch a membrane would 
hinder the bloud that it ould not fo readily ſweat op Thaſe veins only have this common coat ,. 
which either doe run a long journey,or lye upon 2 hard body, or at ſome place are ſuſpended or hung 
to any particular part: — ſuch is the ſtructure of a vein. 1 Lian 1 -.5 hs x Ad 

The common The beginning of the Veins, the Definition ſaith is the Liver, not a beginning of generation or original, 

ul ol be (for that is the common word though the firſt I think be better) fox all the parts are tormedtogether ; but 
of Radication and Diſpenſation, Of Radication,becaule the roots of the gate and hollow veins are {prinkled, 
through the whole Parenchyma or fleſh of the Liver 98 to that of Hippocrates in his Book De Alimente, 
pit am; gap the Ralicati en of the Veim is the Liver. Of Diſpenſation;that is,of diſtribution and office, be- 
cauſe fromit a common matter (to it, the bloud whichis the common Aliment of all the parts) is de- 
rived into the Veins;wherefore by Hippocrates ĩt s called inpaticye the fountain and originall otpleaſan and 
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benign humour. | rr EX e 
The laſt particle of the Definition detigneth the common uſe and action of the yeins, 

apart to lead or tranſport, to diſtrihute or apportlon and to boil the bloud. But why this 

cometh to paſſe, I wil now addreſſe my ſelf to declare. bj > d. i doide waited 
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Ecauſe the threefold ftib tan ice which is in every ; 
oh, principles four gceraionglotgoncaaly keene Nature who 
: Sious of her own Conlerratian. by erpetuall afflu nt 1; eth to Te 5 

make good that which is @ nee ulate common — 

5 Parts is the bloud oa common magazine 

or ſtorehouſe. Now the oud 1 arts which are more di - 
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CHAP. 3. Of the differences of Vein. 3 | 627 


bloud at certain and determinate periods; of the veins ofthe ſpleen to parge feculent or droſſe bloud . 
and ſo of the reſt : — we ſhall better handle in the following, diſcourſe. 
Hippocrates the Oracle of Phyfick,from the habit and ſtructure of the y eins, drew many and moſt notable 


fiens of the ſtate of the whole body. Thoſe that have broad Vein he, have alſo broad bellies and 


broad bones, for, becauſe the bloud through the veins is divided into the Whole body, we may well make 
eſtimation of the plenty and temper of ond by amplitude or ſtraienels'of the veins. They that have 
mach bloud are eſteemed hot, for their veins are large. If the veins benarrow and (lender , Ariftetle ac- 
counteth them cold. They that have much fleſh have ſmall veins,red blaathand litt le bellyes and bowels : 
on the contrary,they that have lietle fleſh have large veins, black bloud great bowels, and fide wombs or 


bellyes. Finally by the yeins the whole body hath a kind of connexion. or coherence, whence it is that 
they are called common ligaments. ' — 
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CH AP. HI. The diffetence. of veins, 

Here are of the yeins innumerable and almoſt infinite ſurcles,yet all of them are faid'to flow from 
che fivetrunks or bows. For Anatomiſts docaccount five eſpeciall veins : The bew vein, the 
Gate vein, the Vmbilicall vein, the Arteriall veinand the venell Artery. The Cove or hollow vein is Five veſſels 
che largeſt of all the reſt. It iſſuech out of the gibbous part of che Liver, arid is diva- led reins: 
ricatedor divided into the ſtomach, the ſpleen, the guts, and the Omentum or Kell. The umbilical! vein 
which is the Nurſe of the Infant runneth from the fiffare or tion of the Liver unto the Navill, 
and whileſt the Infant is in the Womb ix leadethj unto it, but aſter the birth ic loſeth that uſe 


altogether and degenerateth into a ligament, The arteriall vein hath both the name and office of a vein, but 
is inderd an artery, and is all ſpent into the lings. The venall artery hath the coat” and ſtrutture gt a 
vein, and might better be called a vein then an The branches of this veſſell are diverſly divided  ., 
and diſperſed through the fleſh ofthe whole Liings.There are therefore five veſſels commonly called veins, Two veins on- 


which we (becauſe we endeavour to deliver nothing but truth) will refer to two: the Hollow and th u. 
Gate veins, For the umbilicall vein is a propagation of the Gate vèin, and is ſo continuated thereto tha t l 
cannot perſwade my ſelf but it is a branch thereof, The venall artery is à ſhoot of the hollow vein,as may 
be proved by that wonderfull inoculation in the heart of the Infant before the birth, of which we ſpake in 
the 25. qi of the fift Book, and the 15. chapter of the 6.The arterial! yein hath his continuity with 
the great artery, by the Arteriall veſſel in thoſe places mentioned, and may rather be ſaid to be an artery 
then a vein, becauſe it hattia double and thick coat. There rei theecfordbut twonotable yeins,the Hol- 
low and the Gate veint. 2 A | 
The roots of both theſe veins are confuſedly ſprinkled thr, 

are many mote roots of the Gate veiti in the hollow fide of the Eiver, and fewer in the gibbous or convex: 
on the contrary,thereare many more roots of the hollow 
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of the Liter, diſtribution and perſection in che gibboui or bowed part. The roots of theſe two veſſels, Their inoculas 
(which hath been obſerved but of late years) are erfully inoculated one with another, for the extre- 


mities or ends of the roots of the Gate vein are faſtened 1 
and the ends of the hollow veins into the middle 


hol- Laurentius bis 
hol- obſervation. 


eins. | | x 2 2 1 < Lot 
The peculiar differences of veins are taken from their magnitude, number, fite, office, and the nate of The peculiar 


Greatand veins Hippocrates calleth n Aube e hollow and ſanguifluent, —_ wy yeeld a- — * 


Capillaves, 
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Table 1. Sewell the bag while and free on the whole Bo A, The trunk the hollow vel „the low 
TABULA. I K er AA, ut th 1 dot wer, te ent- 


— 7 | + ed the leſt and diſtri« 
— 922 — e fide, Y 
> IN iy B, — the trunk of the hollow 

vein in the chett (to give way right 


| ere: ot bowed to the 


1 A, and B, that part of thehollow 
vein which is betwixt the Gibbous fide 
of the Liver and the Midriffe. 

Che left midriffe vin called Phrenica fmi- 

] which ſurclesdo run in a man 
unto the purſe of the — the mid - 

'” | tiffe and it doe grow together 
n the oriferes. the hollow rein which 
* xroweth unto the heart. 
5 crowa wein called Rn 
hy crown gy of 
and ſprinkleth his ſurcles on 
as tar "as: to the 


's 
— 40 10 or an- 
. algng rhe right fide 
of che rack-bones unto the loins, 

- GG, the lower intercoſtall yeins to the 
branches of the vein Ag, which goc 
unto the diſtances berwing the xibsjand 
afford fuectes-unto the. muſcles which 

n the ribs and che rack-bones, 
and membranes ofthe cheſt. 

H,thedivifion ofthe hollow: yein into 2 
ſubclavian trunks near the «Je gulum 
under the breſt⸗bone. 

TH the ſubclavian branch on ei- 
ther ſide unto e Ae ſome 


vill under = right — Ny the vein — — 
loweth ſurcles to thoſe muſcles that lye upon the neck, O, the vein Muſcale, which 
2 ſurcles into the muſclæs —y the lower parts of dhe neck and yt 


P, Thoracica ſuperior, the upper Cheſt vein which gveth to the muſcles [yin upon 
that place and to the dugs. 74 the double Studer i- diſtributed into eee Wala 
blade and the neighbour : ſO alſo betwit P and x, ſometimes ſmall yeins doe reach unto the 
glandules chat are in the arm holes Tberecica inferior canning downward along the ſides of che cheſt, and 
eſpecially diſtributed into the Muſcle of the arm called e S, the i 1 _ vein ys entrech 
inco the Skull afer jxhath Deftowwed ſotne farcles wpon tho * 
V, che diviſion ofthis vein under the root of the Ear. pr men. gary oe 
eo he inſide of the mocks and l diverly divided imea he parts theneln comtalned, Nr 
diſtributed near the Faces into che muſcles of the chops and the whole Ne Z, a portion of 
888 e ae, the vein of the ET 
*a tha unto the akin of the NOwl 33 : 


t goeth 
ler the ven of the arm which others call Humeraria. e opagat 

dlica vein which goeth unto the backward muſcles of che neck. Bait and d on ckſide _ 
"ne 5 wg hem the Gab ales which puluh vetorche onthult of th blade, and a poxtionthereet run- 
betwirt the fleſh and the skin. . pts 00m . of he 

» and is conſumed into the muſcle. that elevateth oper end 0 

{mall vein from the Cephalica diſperſed through the skin 2 the 2 2 of the 7 the . of che 
Cephalica into the three pagts. g, the firſt branch gunuet . e che malt biel ariſe out of che ex. 
ternall protuberation of the arm. b, the ſecond — W to. make the median cin. i i, the third 
AE runnihg obBiquely above the "wand and the 1 , from this branch certain ſürcles 


- Are 


a 


— 
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are divided into the skin, the chief whereof is marked with kh. 24; the third branch at the wriſt which 


is joined at i, with the branch of the Baſelica marked with x. m, the Baſilica which on the right hand 
is called Hepatica, on the left hand Lienar;zz. 10, a branch of the Baſilica going to the heads of the muſcles 
of che cubit at n, and to the muſcles themſelves at o. p, a notable branch ofthe Baſilica running oblique- 
ly, and beſtow ing furcles upon the muſcles that ifſae from the externall protuberation. This branch de- 
ſcendeth together with the fourth nerve. q, the divition of the Bafflicainto two branches, and that that is 
noted with q; is ever accompanied ith an Artery. ſja branch of this vein beſtowed upon the skin of the arm. 
t, a branch of the Baſilica which together with the branch of the Cephalica marked with bh, makes the 
mediana or middle vein marked with 4. „, a branch of the Bafilica going to the inner head of the arm. 
x x, a branch iſſuing out of the former that creepeth along unto thewriſt and roward the little finger 
joining ic {cit with a branch of the Cephalica. , a vein running out unto the skin at the outfide of the 
cubir;-Upper z, a propagation iſſuing out ofa branch of the Bafilica marked with t. Lower za branch 
of the Haſilica x, going to the infide of the arm. , the Median of common vein. 4, the partition of 
the median-vein above the wriſt, this divifion ſhould have been made above y. , the externall branch 
ot. the partition hich goeth to rhe outſide of the head. &, from which ifſuech a ſmall branch to the in- 
ſide. , the internall branch ꝝnder :, which toward the middle and the ring-finger is _y diſpoſed. 
gz the vein of thethumb rſed into his mountenet or hillock which is conjoined with the branch 
noted with Y. 7, the trunk of the hollow vein from which iſſue branches unto the parts ſeated under 
the Liver. », the tatry vein called Adipoſa 4 which goeth unto: the fat of the Kidnies: 6% the two 
Emulgents which lead wheycy bloud unto the Kidnies, > x, the two ſpermaticall veins leading the mat- 
ter of che ſeed unto theteſticles.. V, the beginning ofthe bodden veſſell called-pa varicoſum. E, the 
veins of the jloins called Lymbares which ite ſent in knots or knees to the rackbones, to the mar- 
row of the back, to muſcles that lie upon the loins, and to the Peritonum. o, the bifurcation of the 
hollow vein into the Iliack branches. which bifurcation is not unlike &, 2, Muſcula ſuperior, a tranſverſe 
branch going to the muſcles of the Abdomen and the Peritanæum. en the diviſion of the leſt Iliack vein 
into an innet᷑ branch at , and an utter at 9.7, Auſcula media the utter propagation of the branch, diſtri- 
butect through the muſcles of the cox and che Kin of the buttocks. ½ an inner propagation of the ſame 
branch / which goeth unto the holes of the holy-b6he.” e, the vein called Sacra which goeth to the upper 
holes ot the holy- bone. N, che vein Hypogaftrica diſtrĩbuted to the bladder, to the muſcles of the funda- 
ment and che neck of the womb. ©, a vein arifing from the utter branch marked with v which is joined 
wich ſome branches of the internall vein, near the holes or perforations of the ſhare- bone. ua vein 
which when it hath paſſed the ne diſtributeth one branch into the cup of the coxendix and to the 
muſcles of that place. x, another tin! branch which runneth under the skin at the inſide of the thigh, 
The congre ſſe or meeting of the foreſaid vein with a branch marked with char. 2. and diſtributed into 
the leg. T, the Epigaſtrick vein, a propagation of the utter brauch / perforating the Peritonexm, whereto 
as alſo to che of the Abdomen and che skin it offereth branches, the chief branch of this vein is 
joined with the deſcending mammary above the Navill at M. 4, Pudenda an inner propagation of the 
branch e, running overthwart unto the privitie. ; ©, S bens or the ankle vein or the inner branch ofthe 
crurall trunk, which creepeth through the infide of the leg under the skin unto the tops of the toes. 
Ar the firſt interior propagation of the Sepbex offered to the groin. * E, the utter propagation thereof 
divided to rhe foreſide or ourfide of the thigh. I, the ſecond propagation of che Saphena going to the ſirſt 
muſcle of the leg. =, the third propagation ofthe ap oo to the skin of the whirle - bone, and un- 
to the Ham. , the fourth propagation of the S bens diſperting his muſcles forward and backward. 
, branches trom this unto the forefide of the inner ankle to rhe upper part of the foot, and to all the toes. 
2,l{chigs minor calledalſo muſculs interior,the utter branch of the crurall trunk divided into the muſcles of 
the coxendix,and to the skin of that place. 1, 2, and this alſo may be called muſcula. 1, theexterior and 
leſſer which paſſeth into ſome muſcles of the leg. 2, the interior greater and r unto the muſcles of 
2 "3,4, the vein called Poplites, made of two crurall veins divided under the knee. 55 from this 
A e is reached upward unto the skin of the thigh, 6, but the greater part runs by the bent of the 
knee under the kin as far as to the heel. 7,alſo to the kin of theoutward ankle. 8, thevein called Su- 
ralis or calf-yein, becauſe it runneth unto the muſcles that make the calf of the leg. 9,the diviſion of the 
all vein jntoanexterior trunk 9,and an interior 14. 10,17, the divifion of the exteriortrunk under 
the Knee into an externall branch, which along the brace atraineth unto the muſcles of the foot 11, and 
into an internal. 12,13, 12, Iz, which deſcending alon the outſide of the leg to the u part of the 
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From the ſituation a vein isfaid to be upper and lower. aſcendent, deſtendent; right, left; externall, intern · 
al]; ſa the ſplenick branch is called ſiniſter the left, the meſenterick dexter the right. So Hippocrates in his 
Book de vidi ratione in acutis calleth the Baſilica venam internam, the internall vein, becauſe it runneth 
through the inſide of the cubit, and the Hwmeraria he calleth externam, becauſe ic runneth on the outſide. 
In r̃eſpett of their office or ſunction, ſome veins are called Emulgents the ſuckers becauſe they ſuck and 
ſeparate hey ie humours; others ſpermaticæ, becauſe they give the ſeed a rudiment. 1550315 
In reſpect of the parts through which they run, the veins have divers names; Iugularei, Phrenicæ; Renalet, 
Iliacæ, Hypogaſtrice,Epigaſtrice, Axillares, Humerariæ, Cruroles, Politec, Malſſeoli, &c. becauſe they run 
the ſticking place, the midriffe, the kidnies,the haunches, the water=courſe,the lower bel ly, the arm 
legs, the hams and the ankles. ; td! & 
But becauſe you might have, as ĩt were, in one view all the veins of the body, to know their derivations; 
we have to this chapter annexed a table which exhibiteth the courſe of the hollow yein from the cron of 
the head to the foal of the foot, and the deſcription adjoined thereto, which will - point out every pareicu- 
lar. As for the skin · veins how they appear on-theſurface of the whole hody, you havealſo a generallview 
of them in the 8. chapter of the 2. Book, and therefore we will not repeat their tables in this place, bur 
deſcend unto the particular hiſtory, beginning wich the Gate-vein. br! 
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CHAP. IV. The deſcription of the Gate-vein and his branches. 


2 Gave you (becauſe the order of difſeQian fo required) a brief compend of the Ji ribu- 
don * the Gate-vein in the third 8 of the third Book, rob there the more 
. diſcourſe unto chis place, which therefore, we will now attend as carefully as wee 


The names of Ca | "That which they call ihe Ga . p > IG l r | SIS 
| | Gate · vein ſ tab. ] ſame think is a propagation from the umbilicall 
mac de deaſon vein, to Which as we ſaid it is continued. It Ill a0 e hollow par oft the Liver, Fate or ra- 
thereof, ther the very ingreſſe of the veſſell (berwixs the {mall Eminencies of the liver) Hippocrates and Galen and 
the whole family of the Aſclepiads doe call W theGgte.le is the greateſt of all the veins next the hollow 
vcin,and therefore Galen in the 29. chapter of his 4. Bogk De Vſu Fare calleth it 934an,or the great vein, 
the hollow vein he calleth ien; or the greateſt vein, but this moſt commonly he cals the veinwhich is & the 
Gate, becauſe by the roots hereof, that is to ſay the Meſeraick branches, ie Chylws is fucks away framche ſlo- 
mach and the guts, and through the trunk hereaf as through an open gate is let into the liver, 
the Meſeraicks are called manus hepatis, the band of the Liver.T be Phyliins call it commonly vena port e, the 
Gate · ve in, the Arabians venan ladram, or the Milky vein, becauſe it draweth the lu which is like unto 
7 mi lk, but of the laFes there is another {p Ions, , + .; ö f 
1 civiton For order ſake we will divide this Gate · vein into roots branches and the trunk it ſelf. The roots are 
n ſmall and aboundant, diſſeminated [taþ, 2. char. 1, 2,3, 6,5 · I through the ſubſtance of the liver from whence 
as from a principle of diſtribution (faith Galeꝝ in the 4. chapter of his Book de formatione fatws, and in the 
third of the feventh de placitis,) and of Radication (faith Hippocrates in his Book De Alimento)rhey do 
ariſe, Theſe ſmall roots þ AA grow into greater, and thoſe yet into greater, till all of chem about 
the middle of the Liver on Vis low fide near unto the back are united, and make one notable trunk 
[tab,2,B] which ĩſſueth out of the Liver, Theſe roots whileſt they remain in the Liver, are joined by inocu- 
__ into 5 of the roots of the hollow vein as we have ſhewed in the 13. chapter of che 3. Book 
and the 14. table. | | | 8 
In dogs there are ſo many bows of W there be lobes of the Liver, every one of which is 
divided into bis own lobe, and yet all of them meet into one common trunk. Notwi ding they ma 
be called Roots and branches. Roots, becaufe this vein is ſaid to be the ſprout of the Liver, and becauſe 
they lead bloud unto other parts. They may allo be called branches becauſe the meſeraicks (which 2 
likening it to a tree, calleth the Roots) when Ar ſuckt the Chylus doe ſend ituntp che trunk, 
whence by theſe branches it is diſtributed into the Liver. | | 
Sometimes from the roots of the Gate-vein from the very top of the leſt part ofthe Liver near his Liga» 
ment,ifſueth a branch which is communicated to the Midriffe, and deſcentin on the backſide is joined 
under the Pancregs or Sweet-bread with other branches which ariſe out ofthetrunk of the Gate>vein. 
Sometimes alſo a few branches arifing out of the ſame place doe attain unto the Splecn and are diflemina» 
ted into his ſubſtance. | | | 
The trunk. The Trunk [tab. 2. E] deſcending from the Liver Gang a little obliquely downward under the Gut 
called Duodenum,having gotten a firm ſeat above the rack; bones. NETS "1 | 
It maketh his diſtribution berwixt the ſtomach and the guts as in the fitteſt place, becauſe it is the midſt of 
the Organs of nouriſhment where it was fit that diſtribution ſhould be, that the veins might be equally di- 
Where divided yided among them. For if it had deſcended lower it had departed too far from the Stomach. Ii it hadaſcen- 
and why, ded higher, firſt it would havebin too far from the Guts; and again, could not have had ſo eaſie acceſs unto 
the ſtomach, which ſometimes ſtrutteth with aboundance,and again falleth when it is empty. From this 
ti _ therefore divers propagations are diſtributedin the lower belly into the Stomach,the Guts,the Kell 
and the Spleen. 
The trunk The Trank tab. 2. R] before it is divided parteth with two ſmall branches from his foreſide. The firſt 
© /fiice Cerelle are called Cyſtice Gemele the Twin-veins of the 1 which iſſuing fromward the leit ſide of the 
Trunk are reflected upward and toward the right ſide unto the neck of the Bladder of Gall and the 
body thereof, through which they are diſtributed in hairy branches as are the ſmall 1 
| throug 
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through the white of the Eye. The ſecondis called Gaſtricadextra tab. 2, Dj the right Ramach vein. It arl- Gaftrica dextra 3 


Aſterward the Trunk inclining to dhe leſt hand 5. — into two notable bowes ahl 2, E] 


into the Stomach and the Kell; net fromthe aſe it is called Splenicus or theipleene-branch, be. . Pont 
— it draweth to it ſelſe out of the ( Ml altered inthe Meſeraick veins the thick part of the juice before * 


Arſenter ici the meſentet icall branch [table 2 C becariſe almoſt all of it is divided into the Meſen- Meſenter icus, 


hwart ko he Spleen, and before it be conſumed thereinto, there proceed branches out of it, ſome be- 
fore — the diviſion. Before the div ion ſome iffue from the upper part, ſome ſtom the lower. From 
the upper two yeins ſpring, 4 : | » 131,00 J 1 a | 19 0 ; a 
The firſt is called Gaſtrica minor the leſſer ſtomach vein, and [ table 2, Xi the left is divided into the gibbous G trica minor. 
and bockpurt of che ſtamach with a few bfun ches. % 3 
The ſccond is cal led Gaſirica major | tab. a, N ]the great ſtomach vein; becauſe it is the largeſt of all the 6s/ſtrica major. 
veint that come unto the ſtumach. It runneth obliquely under the ſtomach to his upper orifice or mouth, 
and is divided thereinto, ſending out of. the trunk three boughes; of which, one on'either ſide is convey- 
ed to the ſtomach, ¶tabie a O O] the middle runneth upward and compaſſeth rhe upper mouth 
ai the ſtomach like a Croune, and maketh chat vein which there upon they call Coronariam C,rmmria 
flomachicam. the Crowne vein of the Stomack; ¶ table 2, © ] which in dogges is very conſpicuous. flomachica, 
From this yein ſome ſmall ones are offeretl unto the end of the Gullet, fome downward to the 


Sometimezalſo"another branch arifing from the other propagation runneth downward, and on the 
forefide paſſeth the Pylors or lower mouth of the ſtomach with many Surtles. From the lower part iſſut 

The firſt is called Epiplois dextra[ tab, 2, LI the right Kell vein. It is but a ſlender ve; and deriveth his £?/P/0% dextre 
Surcles downward to the right fide of the lower membrane of the Kell, and to the Colick Gut which is 


The ſecond is called —— Trab. a, S I the binder Kel'vein. It is larger then the former, and is divi. Tilo peſtica 
ded into 2 branches whi are very ! out of which ſure do run downward to the lower 
membrane of the Kell,(wherewith the Coilick Gut is tyed to the back as t were with's Meſentery) and 
to ſome part alſo of the Golen it ſelſe. In Dogs there is no vein from tlie ſplenick branch uhto the Co- 
The third called Pancree ¶ tab. a, M] are many ſmall and capillary veins which run betwixt the two Kell Peg. 
veins as well above as below, and are diſſeminated into the Sweetbread which is called Pancreas from 
whence they have their name. Tr 1 | 
When theſe branches are produced, the Splenick tab. a, V] Trunk is cleft into an upper and lower 

branch, ¶ tab. a, I] and theſe into others. r | | _ 

From the upper branch do ariſe imes three, ſometimes more, ſometimes one from the top of the | 
branch nearthe Spleen which the call V as breve ¶ tab. a, the Z]orPar 2 the Short or the Venall Vas breue. 
veſſel, which is in ſome men greater, in ſome men leſſer, and theſe latter do eaſi y indyre hunger, the for- 
mer with great difficulty. And hence it is that ſome men if they be never ſo little a while without meat, 


or between their reſections they fall into a Syncope or (wounding; by this branch alſo come oftentimes 
black vomits. | 


[Table 2 ie the ſame with table 3, lib. 3.7} 


Theſe Veins being ſuſtained with the upper membrane of the Kell, are inſerted into the left fide of the 
bottome of the ſtomach, and ſometime higher that they might belch chat naturall melancholy which 
could not be changed into the Aliment of the Spleen, into the bottome of the ſtomack: ſometimes in- 
to his mouth (which Veſaliu witneſſech that he hath feen) to ſtirre up the drowſie appetite with 
his tartneſſe, before the mouth of the ſtomach be corrugated for too much want; for that ſowre 
things doe provoke appetite we are taught by the ſharp Sallets that are uſed in the beginning of our 
Su a the adſttiction or binding property of this humour ſtrength the moutk 
and helpeth the concoction of the body of the ſtomach. Sometimes alſo from pane propagation 
2 branch, veins are tranſmitted to che ſtomach, and theſe tye the Stomack and the Spleen lt toge= 
ther, wy | 


From the lower branch of the Splenick bough proceed two veins. The firſt is called Ne ſiniſtra or Epiplois ſink 
the Leſt Kell vein cob. a, V] which in one or two ſurcles is diſtributed into the left part of the lowet mem Ma. 
** 2 1 or Kell, eſpecially when the hinder Kell vein is narrow, wherefore this vein is not 
alwayes found. 9 

The ſecondis called Geſtre-epiplois ſiniſtra I tab. 2, Vche left ſtomach and Kell vein. It is a notable branch Gafro-epiptei 
and reflected to the right hand compaſſeth on that fide the bottome of the ſtomach where the {mal branches #1414: 
of this vein are intangled with the {lender ſureles of ther ght,and touch either the other extremities. It 
affordcth alſo ſmall branches, but very plentifull to the left fide of the upper membrane of the Omentwr. 
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The remainder of both branches being diver{ly-woven together, are implanted in great abundancꝰ 
Trab. 2,7 Z] into the hollow and middle line of the Spleen,andare diſtributed through his whole body 
to purge the fæculent juice, and to lead it to the ſpleen, and thus much of the left or? upper branch of the 

ate vein. W 0 
: From the lower and Right branch De "oO is alſo the largeſt before it be divided; two veins 

k do iſſue. 2 ' * g 43x „ 65 6 3.33.4 | 22 099 i mY '\ i . 
Gaftro-epiphois The firſt is called Gaftro-epiplozs-dextra [ tab, 2, HÞthe right Stomach and Kell vein. It iſacth/from the fide 
tra. of the branch before it be divided into the meſenteticall branches. Sometime /it ariſeth out of the Trunk it 
Branches ſcom (Elly ſometimes alto but very rarely out of the leſt branch, and on the right fide. watere th the bottome of 
the right bow i he ſtomach both before and behind wich many ſmall ſurcles which inſinuate themſelves even into his ca- 
of thegare- vity. It creepeth alſo througb the upper membrane ofthe Kelh andut the middle of the ſtomach it joy- 
vein. neth his (mall ſurcles with the left ſtomach and kell vein. | tab. 2, x) In Dogs ſometime it iſſueth from the 
Gut · vein. Sometime it is wanting,and then the leſt ſupplyeth the place of * bai dg 

Inteſtinalis. The ſecond is called _— tab. 2, lor the gut»vein, It iſſueth ſometimes out of the ſomes 

; times out of the trunk at the middle of the Duodemim or the beginning of the lum, and runneth | 
downward through their length, it diſperſeth certain ſmall branches as fine as hairs through the upper 


Omentum and through the Pantren· - nat 1 2183 te! 
After ward the whole branch | tab. a, G where it — with the meſentery, departeth into three meſen- 
tericall branches, two on the right hand and two on the left. 8 ; (1 
The right meſentericall branch is double, tab. 26, ] and is implanted into the Tejunum, the Ileon, the C. 
. cum, and the right part of the Colon on the back or hollow fide, and being divided into innumerable ſur- 
The meſeraick cles, as the roots of a Tree are divided into ſlendet firings (whereto alſo Galen compareth theſe) they make 
So the meſeraick veins ¶ tab. a, dddd] which run obliquely betwixt thetwo membranes of the meſentery, ani 
amongſt which there are many ſmall glandules to ſecure:their ray «747 determine in the Guts; 
not into their cavity, for that is compaſſed about with a cruſt, but their little mouths do open inte 
coat of the gut, from whence they ſuck the Chylus as the tendrils ofa root ſuck the Juice out of the 
Wherefore In the guts called Jejunumand Zeon-| they are more abundant, becauſe contain a greater 
quantit 2 ts do. 12 4 1 10 010001 TY. TE ENTS 
But they were not only created to lead away this Juice,but alſo to contract it and prepare it fbr the Li- 
ver after a manner, ſaith Galen, moſt like unto it ſel fe, becauſe their nature is alike, and they draw their firſt 
originall there · from; wherefore after they have given unto it the _ or rude forme of bloud, and 
out of them and from the bloud the thicker part is drawn by the Spleen through the ſplenick branch, 
[tab. 2, F] they lead it unto the Liver. For as Porters do clrythedretied Gorne into the Garner or com- 
mon Store-houlſe of a City where it is prepared for nouriſhment, ſo the meſeraick veins do 97 — ali. 
ment laboured in the ſtomach to the common place of the creatures concoction, that is, unto rhe Liver, 
not to pour it into his ſubſtancethere to be changed into bloud; but to be referved and laboured in the 
roots of the Gate-vein, which are moſtwhat on the inſide and hollow of the Liver, for unto theſe 
9205 the Liver giveth the power of ſanguiſication as we have ſaid before in the tenth Chapter of the third 
Book. | | 
The double Moreover, the ſame meſeraicks by which the diſtribution is made of the Chylus from the guts to the Li- 
— of the, ver do alſo carry bloud from the Liver to thenouriſhment of the guts, yet not at the ſame time, but when 
meſeraicks. they are empty and want nouriſhment, and if it happen that both works concurre together, which Galen 
8 to be ſo in the ninteenth chapter of his fourth Book De Dſu Partium, then according to the divers 
nature, deſire and ſtrength of the drawing parts, the veins of the Liver ſnatch the Chylus and the guts 
bloud. For if you make Iron and Straws into powder together and mingle them, heated Amber will draw 
away the ſtrawes, and a Load · ſtone will draw away the Iron by reaſon of their divers natures and divers 
deſires of attraction. | GY 4165 400 2g 5 
Why there be © Now this double attraction could not be performed if the extream orifice of the veins had valves 
no valves at ſet under them as Columbus dreamed; but Archangelu refured him by many ments, who ſaith, 
e Columbus was deceived by that cruſt which is ingendered of the excrements of the third concoction, 
i,  andcompaſſeth the guts no otherwiſe then the Scarf · skin cloſeth the extremĩties or ends of the cutany 
veins. ,. | | 73 Afr | 
Befide,if there were any ſuch valves they would hinder the confluence of the humours from the whole 
body into the guts, which is made either by the conſtraint of Nature or of medicine, for faith Galen De Na- 
tural facult. the purgations of the whole body are made by the meſeraick veins, eſpecially by the lower of 
them; and ſo much of the right meſenterick branch. 10 4 2 
The left me- The leſt meſenterick vein | tab. 2, c] is diſſeminated into the left and middle part of the meſentery, and 
ſenterick. attaineth that Region of the colick gut, [tab. a, ee] which reacheth from the leit fide of the ſtomach even 
anto the right gut. 2 | BY 


- 


The internall From this deſcendeth a notable branch called Hemerrboidalis interna, {table a, g g the inward emrod veine 
Hemrod- (for theexternall proceedeth from the hypogaſtricall branch ofthe hollow vein) and it runneth by the 
veins. end of the colick gut under the right gut, | table a ff] whoſe extremity (which they call the Fundament) 
ö it compaſſeth about with a few ſmall ſurcles, by which expurgation is made oſtentimes in obſtructions of 
the Spleen, of fæculent bloud when it is too abundant, and that in many bodies at certain and determinate 
times. | 
This vein taketh his originall ſometimes from the ſplenick branch, from which alſo the ſhort or:venall 
The Ji Gerence veſſell iſſueth: and thus much concerning the branches of the gate-veine. rats] | 
deep Now the difference betw xt the Gate and the Hollow veins is, that the Gate · vein is more lax and ſoft, 
ve and the the Hollow - vein faſter and harder, becauſe the Gate-vein ſerves rather for at traction then for expulſion, 
Con vein. for by it the ſpleen and the Liver do draw more then they do expell. | | On 


5 
— 


. The defending ireakef rhe blowYah, © 633 


On the contrary, the Gate-veine © ſerverh rather for epulfiot-.then for tration, for by is ihe 
bloud lgexpelled into che whole body although it is not a little alliſted by the attra&ion of the mem- 
bers. 


The uſe ofthe Gate-rrin 15 to Adr Pote branches which may tither ſerve for nouriſnmemt as tho ſe chat Tunes | 
lead bloud into the 8 and forſaken by the hollow velti, or for the expurgarion of 8277 "ein | 
ſome ex crement as the if N branch wie dratyet x; unte it ſelſs out of the trunk of the Gete-vein, he,, 5 
before the Chylhs attain to the Lłxer, # chick and fectlent humour yer mibgled> with much lauda- 
ble jajce, and he" PatFieve and the H Hullrrhoideveit Other brenglies-malte-for the difteibiition of «tic 
Non rd into the fy ofthe Liver, in which alſo it receiveth an alteration and preparation'of bloud as the 


s and thoſt ven "which we ſald attained tint che ltomach co draw part of the Chylus tycn 
8 


others perſect che bloud as thoſe ſmall veins diſſeminated through the fleſt of the Liver, which PE 
weed its roots ot the Gate-yeih. 
ö "Note moreoverthat all the Gate-vein lyeth within the body; never attaining unte the alfrie, and Note; 
therefore dis dranches are not opened un leſſe haply «bom the Fundament, where they make che Em- 


rods, (to which we do mote often apply Hotſe-leeth & in women at che heck of he wombe:and fo much 
oftheGireveln.” 7 | 
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For the making arid framing of bit vl 2 Jener 
utmoſt the Eiver in che gibbotts 4 figure —— umerable m 
propagations of ſmall veins ſ table 252 far 45 1 which creeping — toward the 

e of the —.— of the Liver doe meet * «Hobs . Gs r o larger veins, 


: theſe till at the Liver yt regar- 
a the right ſide © of f he back i into two . e b 3> fg-3 35 fg: 35 A MN rhe one a4 
other intothe left part ofthe 


ſed. — 
100.3 . 12 
« fig. 4, A tab. 4] which is called the Hollow vein. Wherefote 0 
4 eee — -fide where i 1 ehe 21 
and with a ſhort paſſage groweth to hls been 


ſs erunk is feral to che length of the tuns wich a iratgfht eure chil bob 

bellies that fo it might convey unto the whole length of 1 ain h is The cottirhon Alt- 
Table 3, le the ſane wi FL 

ment of all the part . 


16h. ane ebe ne. dein The get 


ed with the foot of WTR a, hat 3 —.— eh of the 


— rip ore mar? one another in 
ol the 8 - 


\ ka — yo 


ee ends 


the middle 1 hollow vein, tab. 3, M. 4, — 

—— ————— — into the middle 

| vein. By which 4 
conveyed into che 
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roots 
wes prope ta of to' another 


Lunge, and very! 
which are moderately — are not — Altered the bones hich therefore have very 


and fender — theſe A EITION thereof, ſome have more 2 ſome leſſe, and 
r n T - 


Table 45 is the ſan with 14s Lib. 3 Fa 132, 


The — vein for order ſake, and ul perſpicutey we divide into an u re 12 3 Ph 
fe · cn * above A and a lower, Iich. 3, f · a; Ci fig-q5 Byteb.45 PD) tlie & chrough 
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Adipoſa ſini- 
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Dextra. 


The i Ir origi. 
nall divers, 


The Emul- 
genus, 


Their origi- 
nall. 


Their pro- 
greſle and dir 
viſion. 


Tbeir uſe. 


hereth on the x t Ln to the bodies of the rac 


the midriffe and climbing ig upward d diſtributeth very many: branches i into to all the ſuperior parts, of which 


we ſhall ſpeak in the next chapter. 
The deſcending trunk tab. 3, K] is leſſer then that which aſcendeth, becauſe the upper parts do require 


re bloud ; for that arts in the lower bell containedreceive branches from gate-vein. It ad- 
more blou that many p Ip he trankof the 
t Arte them) and b«fore it alrogether ver, it 
oe wu 3! ot into 2 which are not in all men ofthe ſame number. Aſter it leaveth the Liver, 
it deſcendeth inclining\ſomerbing obliquely inward and diſpoſeth from it ſelf many branches, of which 
we will now intreat. 

The lower trunk of the hollow vein [tab 5, K) is divided into a . and branches. From the ARYA 
which runneth unto the great rack-bone as CY cals it, or to the holy-bone, [teb. 5, n] commonly 
there iſſue four veins on each fide. 

The firſt is called A 1! mages the left _ vein. in, [1b 581 It ifſueth out of the left ſide of the trunk 
(although Euſtachius be of the contrary mind) and preſently bein divided ſendeth one L* to the 
fat, and to the u 5 (ow part of the utter 4 the kidneys Joy cir nouriſhment as farre as to the 


middle of the kidr It ſendeth alſo to the glandale which growett above theſkidney and to the mid- 
riffe it ſelfe [ Tab. 15 which veins on the infide are very conſp ——— united with the veins of the 


midriffe. 
The other pr it diſtributeth into the lower of the foreſaid * 


The right branch ariſeth rarely from the trunk, moſt what from the ppper part of the middle 
the — [ tab. 5, f ] becauſe the ver which inthis place is ſomewhar [tab. 5, 
up or intercepteth the way unto the hollow vein,and therefore the left is for the moſt =_ ther fr 
yet it is ond after the ſame manner the left was. And ſometimes perforateth the 
weth upon — with a ſurcle, which afterward is conſumed into the utter — io 
idney. It is — th of them be produced from the Emulgent ; more rarely do the two veins iſſue 
from the hollow vein above and near the original ofthe Emulgent. Ihe upper of them reachetli à ſniall 
branch unto the glandule; the lower is by noche ure joyned the branch which "_ from the 
. wh be th high then ſometime of it the left fatty takerh his original nd 
Buti £ e a. out of it the vein and: 
the right from the trunk; do ſometimes on the right hand betwix the fatty vein and the Emulgent 
iſſueth another vein which ſprink leth his branches up into the midriffe, into the upper part of the fi 
ſtance of the kidney and into the e of the ſame fide, . 
Afterward when the trunk of hollow vein bath attained unto the twelſth 833 Chet, 
and the firſt of the Loyns, then rs out of it the Emulgent. 
The. ger Ka. d f the ſecond, of the four; we before made mention of, is ſo called from 
his office or nenen, it 1s called. l che 


Kidney-vein · 
5 Table 5 he ſow with T ble, 16.3. | ; 


Ie is the lg afl the veins that iſſue out of the Trunk [tab. 9 d] for it ha, thick yet ſhort bee 
cauſe they are as it were drawing ſtomachs and ſerviceable to the Kidneys. In Men and Apes they are on 
either fide commonly but Laie able 5, under de] notwi e ſometimes the ent is dou- 
ble, even from his originall as ee. in the third tabl the fourth book, the firſt Fon „Cha- 
ract. i; and a. Sometimes it is treb ble on either fide, and this variety is. not o y found i in 
Freer ben as ln are andtiz n | veſſels ofthe right fide differ much from thoſe on the 


left, | 

Their originall is ſeldome directly unto the other, leſt the funct ion or office of one ſhould 
be interrupted. Bur the left is higher then the right in men but not indogs, becauſe the leſt Kidney by 
reaſon of the ſmalneſſe of the $ ftanderh hi » Whereas the right is borne down intoa lower place 
by the magnitude 2 855 Liver. EL The left -mulgens alſo. 3 then the 3 

perm vein which was to mes alſo 
gene wh] 7 iprothe, i CEE CT EE ones 
r part of the fat. Wa PLA hl Spermaticall. The journey the 
7 is 3 ere as = third table ofthe. fourth book; and about the middle 
and concavous Region re — his * oftentimes in the very middle of their 
are e — OO or chree into four or five equall 2 which Hippo 


. 10 of hel FTIR is to ſuck and draw Fer or fans moiſtare from the 3 to 


drain i it, they convey ſo therewith a part of the bloud it ſelf for the nouriſtment of the Kidneys, but leſt 
this bloud and vrhay ſhould returne back into the hollow vein, Nature hath placed valves or floud- gates, 
as it ĩs alſo in the Veins of the Spleen. 


The Spermati= The third vein that iflueth from che deſcending trunk, is called Fpermatics or Seminal ing Seed 


call veins. 


vein. 7 20 
N of theſe [1, 56] which i is ſometimes double, ariſech with a finelting all fem che 
| upper 


a - 


Caaps. The deſcending Trunk of the bollow Vein. 635 
upper lide of the Trunk below the Em. 18855 N cloſe to it, Kom which notwit bſtanding ſometime it 
recciveth a ſmall branch: The left ati (nf . J almoſt alwaics from the midſt ot the lower ſide. The 
reaſon whereof is, becauſe ii it ould have ed over the great Artery, [teb.;, LI fo, ſmall a vein, would 
have been indangeredb 1 pulſation for either the continuall motion muſt have broken it, or at leaſt 
have interr his 

There is alſo — erna to this left — branch iſſuing from the trunk it ſelſe. The realon 
ir pars the bloud of the W being wateriſh, might be aſſiſted by the purity of the bloud of the 


Thee * A undisg iquely, and paſſing through the productions ofthe peritanaum or Rim 
of the belly above the ſhare-bone, at the head ofthe Tefticles are diverſly contorted aud ſo attain unto that 
which they call V aricoſum corpus or the Bodden boch, leading thicher from the whole body the matter of the 
Seed, as we have ſhewed before in the fourth Book. 

But in women although their originall bee the ſame, yet they fall not out of the Peritone- 
am, neither doe they reach ſo farre as to the  fhaxe-bones , but being ſupported with fat mem- 
branes are diſſeminated part of them unto the Tefticles, part unto the bottome or ſoalc of the 
ts 
Moreover they afford fender ſurclest to. the Rimme of the belly and to the coats which. inveſt, the Teſti- 
cles 

The fourth veſſell that departeth from the lower trunk, is called Lumbarzs or the Loine-ve ine. Lumbark,' 
They are two Lon 5, mmm] or three arifing from the lower part of the trunk, which is next 
unto the ſpondels between four rack-bones of the Loins , and they paſſe through che holes made for 
the our ade of che anden in the tides of the rack-vones Their uſe i is to water and nouriſh che ſpinall Their uſe; 
marrow. 

From a aca one aſcends? into ene at the fide eee bert. ian 
are thoſe wheveof Hippocrates maketh mention in his book De Genitura, and it may fo enki portion Hippecrarts, 
af the matter althe ſeed down from the re nhl broblemes wn 17 c nt that he ” 
faich it hath been ſoen. 

. Trunk th bone fable 54] at thefourth 
rack · bone ofthe loyns inclineth under the great Artery tab. 5, char, v chat ic mighr neither be hurt by 
I bone, nor offended by heco — — is/ divided intb tuo Tha n 

— wane Tours or the Tack branches which reſemhle the letter A or T. inverted, Which 
Naas xe" the haunch and ſhare-bunes unto the Leg. Out of theſe on aber bie before the f fla ſiperi- 
—— The firſt is called . ond r }the oppor ſears a. 
which ariſeth even in the r — 
thumbe of the hollow vein before the partition, and is 


the muſcles of the Loyns of the Abdemen and t otiginall is not | 
the fame on both tides 3andin ie is more — e 55 Serra. 
80) or che holy vein. kisbur- ſornetimes e ee conveyed Ne the 
upper and ſorward holes oi the holy bone ton Dünn tac, 

After the Hiack trunk on either fide in his table EI q,) 1 al utter branch 
A mal NA 7 nt mark » che iner branch a7 

2 1 JI 2413 02 nis ain i its a 

The ſſt is cal led huuſcula madia ptubie 35, ff. I che make _ It w-rhedhrward 411 Muſculamedia. 
on oſ che inner branch j and is defived tran table 5, wick many fires —2 + 
of the rhigh which ng r Purs of che h GaGa) iato che neigh- 


1 92 1 dT Him yvidsionngm g- 2169 date 6 
The ſec is called & 45 un ee e latter; i 

of the interior branch. Tete, role 5, 1) heme ? . eee 4 
was to be diſtributed for the nourifliment of h rien 


N e 4 IL ery * 
of it runneth unto the muſcles gut. a bob | 8 " 
— abundance vfithin Dloud Are hiker ot rr amd hing wr Store The qutward | 
3 ofchebelly ; ſomecime alſo 8 . if frond Flemrod. 


80 
— —— out in men unto / the bladder with | — 
9 and into the Vard. — 


courſtb ur nbi e ee 0 Kal 02: 
1 his interior | 


749093 ion 3 186 28 


yr ITY Wend cd Ude es un Hind ink 


obliquely- unte the | iſue-thovs ches d duc before ie e 
alter. rt —— 08 503. ant ion Hi ish Ten off 1 . Wool 3 ar 0 
The ſiſt is a: ab. 33 nn and'>\'it ar * * Epigaſtrica 
braten: in I Roe the 2 and therim * — * 
and corhemaſeles ambekin of the Ade. eee 18 ! Pefitone- 
Fo ar Rs ſides under the — ett {mall Mato the 


. tranſ- 


Of the aſcending Trunk of the | bollow Fein. "Boar i 175 \ 

_ rraniyerſe = oblique Muſcles, and about the Navillis yned by ſome ſurcles to the Mammary vage 5 : | 
that deſcendeth iber, by which Naubine thinketh NG nah foo is made berwixt the breſt and © 
thewombe, for thoſe veins 1 their originall from the ſame diviſion, from whence thoſe other have it 
which attain unto the wombe and the boſome thereof. For their ends or extremities joy ne wich the ex- _ -* 
tremities of the MHammary Veins which deſcend through the capacity of the cheſt, and runne as farre'avro © 
the middle of the right muſcles, and in their deſcent ſend branches through the diſtances of che grifile 
unto the roots of the Pappes. 

 Pudenda, The ſecond is called Pudenda. | tab. 5, char. 15 It ariſech from the inſide of the outward bow after it 
hath gotten over the Coxa, and is Falles i into the thigh, and hath p the Peritoneum or Rimme ofthe 

belly. It reacheth overthwart to the middle of the ſhare bone, and is diſtributed witha wonderfull increaſe 

in men into the Scrotum or Cod, and into the skin of the yard, in women into the place of modeſty, and 


the neighbour-parts. 
ee, The third and laſt is called muſculd inferior bas. 35 har. 1j Ichs hoer muſcle vein. It idſuerh fromthe our- 


ſide ofthe utter branch ¶ tab. 5,c]and running through the ler of the hip is diſſeminated into the muſcles 
and sk in of that place. 

The reſt of the propagations which iſſue from both the trunks ¶ tab. 5, ps]; becauſe they be no longer 
called Iliack but Crural * we will intermit till the tenth Chapter. | 


Y —_— — 
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EO . CHAP. VI. Of the luer ſte tl Pin. 1 820 


E E divided the hollow Vein! into a cebrniting and an Js the the defornding we 

have proſecuted in the former chapter; 3 now for our taske. 
The hollow vein chereſore after it hath paſſed th rough the nervous part ot che midriffe, on 
r t fide by a hole of purpoſe for it, paceth on through the Qheſt wich his trunk undi 
ding trunk. vided | tab. 6, fig. 1, from A io D. er e e I low. 
2 co —— It is a larger — = _ a þ — to more 
$;and for mort 18 to to — Laurentias 
Eithi.coucherh the 25 ö In men there is a queſtion. whether it doe or no; Veſalins is 
againſt ĩt, but in 2 —— And leſt in che Fugulyni it ſhould be 
hurt by the 9 and alſo that it might more <afily be divided into notable branches; 
there is a glandulous body couched under it called Thy, in calves it is called the Sweet · bread. In Dogges 
and A EEO SD — ane the Purſe of cheheare and 

ras for — —ũ— 1 N ac 


* The firſtis called Phrenica rab. 
| ted th the midriffe in many 
heart, and to the Mediaſtinum or partitian.ofthehieſt Theright of > i _ 
vity of the-cheſt ; the leſt ariſeth out of the trunk Under che midriffey whertwich alſo ſometimes the Fatty 
Vein called. Adipeſa.js joyned. 3 the hollow vein pacing on and ng che Peri- 
2 and inclining a little to the d tab. , above B] maketh a broad finus or boſome before; the 
over againſt ade bane hed p of che ninth ; ſomerimes in the middle if 
is berween er a 5 pombe 4 


5 
| 
| 
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— 
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and narrow hr 


xt bedcſcryed; which hapiy, fe thac Lhavenor yet obſerved ic. nan e 12111 
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pon them the Gul and the rough artery do lean, and runneth th he ol che lungs where 
* right part is ſe . the lefrupwardumto the Ingalum Dok 5 Za 2: N 

But that the - bones and the ſpaces berwixt the ribs might not be vg of veins; it 
eeldeth forth a ſmall trunk or — 1 Vein above the heart as it were in che very midſt of the 


This Vein which is the third before the divifion of the trunk i is called vena 4 N or 6 ne / V the The vein 
vein wichout a companion, which we have before called the non-parif en 6, figs 15 2, B. Hg. 4, BI The Wee. 
reaſon. is becauſe commonly in a man it is but one as alſo in a E no mate on the ot . "a 
ariſeth above the heart betwixc the fourth and fift Rack · bones of „ out of the hinder fab. Gf. 
4A] 2 the lower part of the hollow vein as it regardeth the KS bu: rather to che right hand then 
to the left . 

Veſalius taxeth Galen very deeply for inconſtancy and irreſolution concerning the originall of this * 
volt to all whoſe o whole Baubine maketh anſwer , wherewith we could willingly, make you 

uainted, if we did not think that ſuch altercations are fitter for other palars then we defire to 


be Kk unto. 
In Dogs after the lit ſinketh dire&ly downward to the ſides of the Racks, but in men it goeth | 
not 55 but i a little to the right hand and back ward toward the ſpine above the tight 


trunk ofthe — 1 artery. When it hath touched the roots of the Rack · bones it is litted up, and p 

on to the midſt of thetu it deſcendeth downward, ſo that above the eight or ninth Rack · bone of the nel a 

it is in the very midſt, and runneth downward under the Artery,which beareth upon it as farre as to the 

end of the Cheſt) but divided before) and with the great Artery pierceth through the Midriffe. In moſt 
7 in which I wont have young men exerciſe 1 it taketh his original) from the left fide 

of the hollow vein and deſcendeth through the cavity ofthe Cheſt on the left fide ; which indeed in Sheep 


15 . 275 but in thoſe n chew the Cud in whom it is double, which in men is v 
IE oy doko inthoſe that be 'Ambidexters, that is, can ule both hands Ale 
2 the righe he ci K o {cheribs on the eight fide, and the left the roots of che ribs on the 2 


In like manner ſometimes as we are taught b a tab. S, I] chere is fotmd in wen on the! fide The vein de- 
another vein ¶ tab. 8, ij which perſormeth the o e te then the other on che right 55 pa- by Pak 
ccth e che ribs, but ariſeth not above the e of the kack bones. 


: [T 4b, 7. is the ſame with Table 6, lib, 3. 


This lat vein taketh his originall fromthe Subclevian branch, and affordeth n to ſoil erke 
ſpaces betwixt the ribs, and ſometimes at the fife rib is united with, the branch, which je 85 
of the non-perill is ſent overthwart tab. $, EE] to the left fide over againſt th K 270 
which alſo a ſmall branch ariſeth Sometimes it ariſeth nor 2 the Subclavian bra "bar 
out ofthe Trunk of the hollow vein bk his diviſion iſion againſt the third Rack-bone ofthe Cheſt, and ſend- f 0 
eth ſmall branches upward to the two firſt ſpaces berwixe the ribs. His other ſurcles it affordeth to the 
lower ſpaces of his own farre as to che for Rack»bone, whither when it hach attained, it is joyned 
with the foreſaid erung ſe branch, from which ſurcles e ſprinkled into the reſt of che diſtances bet wIxt 


the ribs. 

Commonl from the trunk of the Vein os[tab.. 6 FP. tab. 8, ich is ſeated as it The Interes- 
were in the middle of the body; out of DR fr 20 Fe Pet = on we right 3 rein 
as on the r 4 5 dition t _ 
[tab. 2 fe 4] ſomet e bran{ 
10 tab. eee e in en 
OT tk wag et 


ſta. ren 
it ariſcch' by 1 | the ar rac 
from * T1 1 f | 


oh 2 boughes of 


wel: W Ages. 
phick e 


ae de e 1 1 
rt hw b 1 abigy ta nv 
r theogher downs aan by dere af the rib 


EN to the hollow Vein, is dts Mat phe the 1 be ri 
ent, Tres it 1 eres the Lat my = but that rar 3 the firſt Vein of po * 


the 


Of the oſeending Trunkdf the bollow Vein. Book 11; 


the Loynsbur moſt commonly it is Wege 1 K 5 che la 975 8, J of the Loyns. We alfo find in fone 

Note. dodies a ſmall branch running obliquel and penetrating or making way theo their 

| cavity, Whereupon we conclude hk if Ys ebeginhing os a Pleuriſie the Vein of the Haw ot that of the 
Foot called Sapbena may be opened, 

How the cheſt _ Hence alſo it is that many Pleuritich Patients are eigen purged, Nature avoiding an eundent qui 

js purged by tity of Pu and Matter by the urine, Moreover it hath been ob that in thoſe which we oo 

urine, pyici, the Matter hath hey conveyed through the venall Hy * the Lungs into the left ventricle cf 
the Heart, thence into the Fer Arte ſo into the Kidn and continually avoyded by the utine. 
Wherefore this diſtribution of the v 22 and his union Sod how the Cheſt may commodiouſly 
be purged by the urine. de Rack. bones allo along which it runneth and the Medlaſtinum receive ſurcles 

herefrom 

Now whereas Amatus Luſit exus gl his Centuries, and with him Hofſerins afficme that the beginning of 
this Vein bach Membranes or 15 7 lood F ſuch as are found in the orifices of the veſſels of the — 
which ad nit the ingreſſe of the bloud out of the hollow Vein into this Agg. but hinder the 
are much deetived tai h Baubine: For I could never obſerve 18 ſuch either in men or in brute 205 
hereto that if you open this non ta aril/betow, preſſe ic out and 1 a bugle ene when poly the - 

Ho valves in bugle, not only this Fein bur the hollow vii alſo will ſwell. Their erefore fallech to the 
the Azygos. ground, who think that when a Vein is opened in the atme,though the ho — vein be emptied — — 
is no depletion made outſof the 4 Oelz becauſe thoſt valves do hinder the egreſſe of the bloud 
hollow Vein. 
Intercoftalis The fourth vein that ariſeth out of the trunk before the diviſion is called Intercoſtaths ſnperior, the 
ſupertor, Intercoſtall vein. tab. 6, fig. 1, F, tab. 7, K] There is one of them on each fide 2 — the ſubd] ſubelten 
branch near the beginn beginning ofthe Jugular ck, 14572 $ TEST.) 

Sometime the right vein ariſeth from the ws and the eft ow the branch. Itls eflefted under the 
Artery bf the arme, and for the moſt nel ( eſpecially In the right fide) is divided into two branches Wd 
are Tk uted ſometimes into two, fometimes into three diftances of the upper ribs which ate joyned with - 
the mammary branches (tab. 2. LL] which creep through the griſtles. This vein is then wanting when che 

Ag affordeth branches unto all the diſtances of the ribs. 

In Iike manner from all the Tntetcoſtall veins there iſſue certain ſmall farcles which inſmuute them 
ſelves into thoſe holes of the rack-bones,out of which the nerves do Iſſue for the noutiſhment of the bones 
and the ſpinall marrow. 

The divifſon The — of the — vein 2 delivered of theſe veſſels tab. 9, H] aſcendeth dire&ly under the 
ol the trunk. breſt-bone above the N where it is ſupported by the Mediaſtinum and the Thymus, 
| and is divided into two morale bowey, N tab. 8, C one of which runneth to wh fide, the 
Rp the lett,and a as long Sci A in the Cheſt ix is called Subclavius. Columbus and Fuflopins call 
Hrs. 


It 


Thb 8, 1 te ame wih Tab 7, Lib. 6. 


The ſubdavian From each ſubclavian branch ſome veias iffiie from the low ſome from the upper. From below 
branches, before he * ” is divided 17 oo m veins or — - wipes 1 leſcenden (2. 
Mummarla fig- 1 EE. t L. tab. 8, Il The deſcending Mammary vein e ariginall is divers, for ſometime it 
deſtendens, 2 8 from the re and will of the b fei Stn from the root pf the ſubclavian, ſome» 

time the left aciſeth from the ſubclavian and the from the bifarcarivn. Sometime there is but one 

which ariſeth out of the middleofrhe trunk of the hollow vein before the — which when ir hath 

attained unto the dh dete 1$ divid into a ut and 4 leſt. 

This mammary vefn inclining 
of the iftle, e which 1755 e 
ing! ſurele 8. 05 erets, ind | 
ſtances Slug Ned 
— ll yeins, 


Mediaftin. itch ariſeth an ee. claviat Agait | | 
it is but one veine and that De 1 9 * of the Lu 


pork the eart, aids diffeitnited thorow re Thymus and 
third | . 3 > * Q 


. Cervicalis, 


dh obliquely . the litet W A l Of the I ad 
the holes Dad nh, ard ce to the Ne that lye, next upon the bones, It boars 8 55 


others throu che ner ves to nourith the narrow ofthe neck, and there 1s conſumed. 
Laurentius thinketh It aſcendech-anco the brat," 


The 


6:0 


GYAPH7 d * + Of the Jeins of the Face. 639 7 
The "The fourth is called Muſcula = 22 lte! lower Muſcle-vein ein which ſometime iſſueth out ofthe mesa. 


ofe 
xternall Ju and is dift e muſcles of the breſt and the Jower of the neck. And rivr. " 
theſe py from the ſubclavian 5 WU 2 of the cavity of the Cheſt, Atterwards when i it | 


ou e tab Keg it changeth his name and is Ws Axillarie: From the axillary op 
borer dried call; Sealers. gs tab. 7,9] the "inner blade vein 1 is diſtributed through che "1 
ſcles ED ano "ag? 


a FEAT 5 vers «lo thoſe ſmall branches do appear hich paſſe Scaphlaris in 


tern as 


* externa e the ütter Bladen, becauſe it lech into his gibbous Sceularis er- 
12 1 of 2 1 15 25 1 and the Skin. Pa n q g ” — N 
f Tan axillary to two yeins, [teb, 6, H I. tab. 7,4. ea ſuperior which is 

: ieh. 1 vat pace wr 1.3 4. the other inferior | 14h, 7,m. teb.8,r called Baplice,of both Ca 

725 yo 11 N e mean as gr Lich. > Flic a, of both Cepbalica. 


The . A 19 5 ge 5 Pp. t ab 8,0 u uf pper cheſt-vein, which applyeth! it ſelſe to 7h#racica ſa- 


the pee noir ys age the the skin and the en which cover the breſt: in women it yeeldeth a? 
acica Leet tab. 7 RR 


me you I know that from the trunk of Baſt lice. 


e ſecond is called at tt] the lower cheſt vein. it runneth all along Thoracicd infr- 
* tha cheſt ng hi branches racial pied 8, 5 23 np Nets of the vein Ages rab. ir. 
| 8 ue arg Aae raw dend in 2 125 out of the axil ary vein 
the pai re, ibated t TY 8 7 1 5 his lower cheſt vein ariſeth 
: e üppel omerime out o the ae chus 10. the veins ariſing ſtom the 


jan bran: 
(1800p the lacks branch ariſe * veins on wah fide. The upper muſcle. vein 
Lin one e e, n internall;which aſcend unto the fides of the neck, and at 


ab. 5 bb. tab. &, ] the hal vein. It ariſerh near the'ex- cu 
Ae 5 Ji 10 muſcles that are on the back ſide of e. * 


The Seba —— led 1195 externa bh ug 25 Is 11. tab p70 T, fab. $, J the externall Jugular vein. 1ugalaris exters 


It is on nl op. each fide, yet ſometimes . originall, ſometime it groweth double in n«. 
the midſt ofhis p Terunnerh upward un under 72 ſurcles to all the outward parts of 
che neck, of the head and ofthe face on his awne fide, * for th the moſt part under the root of the ear iris 


A into an utter and inner branch, is we al ow in the next Chapter when we ſpeak of che veins of 
the 

The third and laſt is called ularis int F 0b. 7 IT. fab. 8, m] the internall ſugular Twnldi 675 
Vein. In man becauſe of the ge 1 is 2 then the exte but in dogs 2 5 9 2 
che ſide of the rough Artery ir ſendeth ſmall furcles thereto and to Gat ighbour membranes, thence it 
GY unto * e hard at tlie head i; is bifurcated « or Pp there we leave it. 


1 4 12 1 2 12 8 - * * 


CHAP. NIE Of the veins of the Face, the Hyes, the Noſezthe 7 eeth, and the Throttle 


Ad mad even now cba cbe cr n Jugular Vein was under tlie root of the Pace divided into 
r 2 25 and an inner rn, E ] The inner runneth to the muſcles of the mouth tht 
bone Hyni. In tlie mouth it maketh thoſe two notable veins under the tongue 
Fa from their colour rather then from their figure are called R nine the Frog- Kaine, 
Veins, which e diſeaſes of the mouth, the heat of the throat the infic axe opened for deriya- 
tion after evacuation and revulſion made by the Vein of the Arme. From i th are many ſurcles 2 
over to the Larynx or Throttle, to theglandules theretogrowing and to all the parts wy the chops for Note. 
their nouriſhment. Afterward W to the skull it encreth thereinto through a hole of 1 
bone near the mamillary p and ſo gocthunto the ſn of the dura mater. There alſo paſſeth a v 
1 of the orbe4 the eye, by the le of the e- bone which is likewiſe dillewinaed into the 
mater. 


4 
Fe. utter the skin, and the mull of the head under the eare is ſupported with The uttet 
0 bra | ereepingupe . tions. One of which runneth to the forefide o he ee [ tab,7,&] branch. 
—— is alloy Ito t noſe and Mu of the cheek, and in the middle of the fo it is joyned with 
oy 14 . — ſide, and maketh the vein of the forebead tab. 7 e] which in ſame caſes is wont to 
pagation thereof runneth by a  fideofthe hal od ſprinkle veins partly to the | 
5 i 3 to the Nowle of the Fend. re 1145 the branches of this ext vein are e diverſly Veiid Frontis, 
and the ſides of the head: from which (ome ſmall ſarcles are diſtributed into the ſutures 
of ws Kal and the ſmall holes or perforations thereof. And ſo much of the externall Iugular, now we 
come unto the Ingernal, where we ok it at his bitureation bard at the Head, i in the end of the chapter, go- 


ing before." * 


tii 2 2 . - 


_ tt od 


1 


640 | "Of the Feinrof the Brain. 


5 —  _ _— 


CHAP. vin. Ofthe Ping Uentiarid ring the Brain. 


The inner J- E inner Jugularvein hh it attalneth on the backſide to we Baß of che ys 5 
* into two branches, whereof the one being the larger is carried backward, th 
The btſtot 1 is the ſmaller is carried forw 
che brain, > The ſirſt is led along the — of che feull with the Yeffer branch of the ſleefiy* | 
when it hath afforded ſurcles to the muſcles iich He under the gullet, it gerte 
$kall and ſo into the ſinus of the dara Cm the firft hole of the Nowle-bone wi which v2 br 
for the ſixt pair of ſinewes. Wan 
The ſecond which leaveth the Artery, rurineth forward "I it bath ſent a ſurcle to 

The ſecond. ear ing through the ſourth bole of the Temple bone, it entreth'tntp the skull 

Wedge-bone and walketh chronphi the bafis 5 the fides of che dera mater or t 


Wy 
Aliment, becauſe they are far diſtant fromthe thigd fo: from theſe alſo do iſſue . ae 
a up the Pia Mater. 


The third. | Bawhine account 

into the ay 

| | the Mamlllary proceſſe, of which we ſpak ed 

Tbe 4. and 5, - The fourth and the fift Veins of the Brain he ſaith 95 — An the "a MT ay eq of the 
—— Jugu lar, the fourth entreth into rhe skull out of Ho orbe of the af by the ſecond hole of the 

bone, the fift out of the capacity of the oF the hole of wir 535 e, The 

= 0 _ wo latter Veins is to ndurilt the fo _ the rain, b, 55 O It the t 5 0 
not reach but determineth near the diſtinction of t ts. Theſe Veins 


areſmall have no Arteries joyned with them, de try 18 4 bt cd ſent chither from the firlt 925 — of the 


Brain- 


Feſalins and 'Befide theſe five veines Veſaliu⸗ * Platerus affizme; that there is another which ne gore 27 
Platerus adde f the Brain, which is the end ht the = «ay ar Bakers the neck · vein comerh bits the 


2 Ut that which remaineth of it, to rr a e paſſeth cheough the pole a 
che Nowle bone, which poſtern — made for this private uſe: or if that be 
2 ſecond, which was made for the Tee pair of ſinewes „ and ne bak 
. of the dera mater. 


Baxhine ingenuou — coull eve; Gnd ths and yet makes 10 10 * 
cauſe — men var Soap want occafion to enquire 3 eps nd be, 41 . 
conſumed or taken up in the perforations ofthe rack · bones of the neck, yet | 


firſt rack ; partly his branches are nated into the backſide ofthe 2. ing 5 
Falle piui. ſome unto the muſcles in that place (as. we are taught by Falloius,) which Vei J nach 
” among themſelves, and together alſo with others which oct * 17 . dur am 150 zrong 
the large hole of theskull, for there are ma ae Opag⸗ 
ourfide of the head through the Sutures coming from kar Frog dh Tan — 
to think that they were outward veins which ok in through the holes ofthe 2 into che finus 


dura — 2 whereas they are rather internall veing which get out at thoſe holes and are joyned with the 
extern 
The uſe of the The uſe of the yeins of the Brain which arein wongrraaly gal titudes diſſyminated into both 
Veins of the thereof and into his marrow. (and although ſome of them be ſo Cal ther that he which is not quick 
— canuqt perceive them, ſome of them are conſpicuous da a der Iſay of them — is three- 
BY to miniſter unto rhe Brain his Aliment, chat is Bloud,and that in great 


ofthe Brain is great. And truly at thers Is ahyndance f bl 4 4 „ 
ions after in 7 of . Bean n ad, adn 


3 ſecond uſe is to tranſmit unto the Brain Fs pirit from the Liver ——— ofths 
8 t which is in the Brain. 
chat together wich the naturall ſpirit the natural foul,which is led alfo.Feq Ries 0 1 
growing faculty might be conducted into the braingfor becauſe in the 1 
eus g an A limen 


I the Aliment or ſy ties thereot, ĩt is 2 rr 8 
it the natural l Soul cither of it ſelf or deriyed from other where. 4 — ſeat 58 
Si inthe SINE * * re that it can no otherwiſe be e 

through the veins. 


Lerche eben e Tif the paſlage 
ee e f 7 EE EEE SEE! t puted at Large 
RA ee bee EEE Ten rp, 
The Sim of — — the brain, it hath a private veſſell which is called the favs ol the. 


the Brain. dura mater; full of bloud, but beating like an Artery, into which three veins and two Arteries do powre 
their matter, which finus according to the divers courſe and inclination therepf is divided into Toure * 
if cater indeed then the veins that attain unto the skull and more capacious, not round but triangular 
he whole finus conſiſteth of three ribs all of equall Jongitude,and of the fourth pare of aſurge * 


rom 


CAP. . ren Kar + 
om rom cheſe doariſe branches or or pa ſſa e unto veins, and dadiſtributebloud a as: well vitall as naturall Fei 
into the. ſubſtance of the brain. we have entreated: ſufficiently herrof in our chapter ot the 


membrapes of the brain which it the ſeyenth ofthe ſeventh book, where alſo we have exhibited the figure 
E we wy "Huge HW Hen of the brainz and palle on unto the veins of the 
Ae 4 : Num ent. 


* — — 
—ů— * — — * 
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CHA P. IX. of the veins of th "whe Hendin the lange Agel 


AE E aid beſore chil the trunk of the Holes ac under the breſt · bone at the very Lande 


N 


or ſticking· place ¶ tab. g,fig. 1, H is divided into two E branches IT] one of which 
runneth to the right hand, the other unts the left, and long as it 12 Within the Cheſt it is 
[ "Ni N 7 called ſubclavins, at after it is gotten out becauſe it runneth to the arme- holes it chan Ken the hollow 
His name and is called Axillaris, from which divers veins do iſſue, of which we have ff en vein, 

befor: — the Axillary vein departeth into two branches, one upper which is called Cephali 1855 
the Head ve in, the Fri lower which is called Baſtlica, [»] ſo that both of them hare thi [og erlginall, 
N s f6rh of th Uwe intreat in this — 10 FEY nig 4 

e Cepbalica or vein a is the u of the ary, but it ĩſſu m the exterhall u- Cepbalice. 
gular vein, -Itls ro 47 65 ae, ben to be divided or opened in diſeaſes of the head. 1 is 


alſo called Humeralis or the vein oft arme, ſe bythe arme it deſcendeth unto the hand. It is alſo 

called the Outward veln , becauſe it n th on the of the Cubit. For paſlingalong by the top of 

the arme it runneth unto the ci bery the fleſhy membrane and the coat of the muſcles, 
and before it hide it ſelfe under the arme it ſendeth out | imes one, ſometimes two little branches [d d] 


mene muſcle of the Deltoides and the skin erxwith it i is cove- 
red: them it paſſeth to the outfide of the Cubit hr yery place ſome make the beginning of the Cipba- 
lica veiti,and call that part above it the Humerary vein. There alſo it is very cuqus even without 
ſection, except the mat be either too fat or have ſmall Wins. But in the deſcent "here 0 iſſue front it ſmall 
veins as far as to the jo t of the cubit or the el directly, part RT r 
ſcles of the arme and into the outſide of the skin, ſg mes it . t W it lelfe [f] with the 


b wes bro the Bafilica which is diſtributed likewiſe in the | 
"Lomjee! h is ſent to the inner muſcles of the Which branch | men ig/ moſt commonly The divifion 
| „L it is Aigen near the externall of the Cœpba- 
eee inner and = lica, 


wanting: 6 unto the joynt or bow 56 | | 

The inter at h I bein gled along unto the midſt of the bent of the Cubic under: kin joyneth or uni- The inner 
che wh a be Dr 
9 J- But ſometimes carce conſpicuodt, NMhereatihs ven 


the Baſilica e fometimes it is quite contrary. 
Tre elde ae 4]hath his name from his it is i called Commun 0 the com- MHediane, 
_ vein, becauſe it 2 the Cepbalica an both into one. E ] This 


n is mad: commonly in the very bought of the * much lower not far from the 

the length of the and by Avicen is called The B im, It runnet h obliquely downward 
49 the middle R of the arm, and above the Na ſprinkleth furcles on either hand, ſometimes 
alſo it aſſumeth others from thoſe which run through the > Cubic. But above the Radius or 
Wand {below i it's divided into two y i] branches. The utter y | (endetti'a ſurcle marked with N to 
the infide of the wriſt toward thẽ at d is mingled with o L/ The remainder runneth out 
toward the — — thumbe and forefinger which ſome call Suat lia; t commonly the Chirur- 
gions call ia, The inner branch mt isſpent in many turcles between the fore and 
middle ſome deal into the ring finger. 

Some think this to be that which Avicen 

e of the hand is ſo dive 


by N alike 


Ge ind hgh 
8 — when ĩt hath 


e be. e flit 
be t | | atang 


lite proceeding from 


it aral 1H Melanebofy di 
plied by a brat of 


—— 


TT jet ehibk Ti attne lt Allach Kepwic 
. the „In the left Arme it is called 
111 3 Lina i 


NES —— it changeth 
HOO or the cn, — it is ber in 


The trunk of N 


* Su the 


| Of ebeVeins af the Hank. BOOK. xi | 


Lien.  Lienaris orb ecri-vein, becauſe it is optneil in diſeaſes of the Spleen. It paſſeth along the inſide of the 
be — es which r | 
Stride bes divers propagations: the moſt noble w ted into the mu- 
ſcles which lye upon the Cheſt, and of theſe again the largeſt called Theratica _ tab. 19 
— cheſt vein, near the riba, and receiveth the roots of thoſe veins which iſſue out of the cheſſ, 
whereby (we ſaid before) the diſtances betwixt the ribs were nouriſhed or to ſpeak plainer, . ＋ 
the vein Axz3g6; doth joyne in three ANA; in four on each fide with the mouth of the cheſt- 


vein. ¶ tab. 8, xxxx with .] 
Table 9, figure 1. ſbeweth the Cephalica end Baſilica Veins and their wal 
TABULA. IX. | 


H che 3 Ko n of the hollow; 
wy th breſt bone near 


rulum. 
I, theſubclayian vein, on either 
vel, the utter and in · 
| a agular vein , with that 
is calledCervicalis or the 
| Narben. 
K. 9 5 inter rg vein, 


\> Maeve, whi "ak 22 the 
lower muſcles of OD L 

upper ofthe Cheſt. 

3 N which reacheth unto 


| il nan Wogan the Cepbalica 
8 en anne 


Z a e eee c c, the common vein called 
' bee vein above the wrift,but. the i is ſet little too low. 2% the out- 
| e . ſmall branch into the in- 
; the han —— TY towards the middle and xing 3ʒ the vein of cherhumbe 
| .... aoFonahan ior i = 


Hence 


** 


7 G N 
y x TTY ” - 1% 4 
— a 4 2 | 


% 
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Of the Veins of tlie band. 1 643 
ence any man may gather what vein is to be opened in à Pleuriſſe, that is to ſay, whether the vein on 
the fide inflamed or on the contrary ſide. 2 7 
It ſendeth alſo a ſmall branch unto the muſcles which extend or ſtretch the cubic, [tab. 9. n] againſt 
which another vein is diſperſed from his oppoſite into the Glandules. From the ſame backſide another 
vein [table 9. O] is ſent to the ſame muſcles, from which ſome ſurcles are ſprinkled into the Kin of 
the Arm on the outſide. Under this a notable propagation [table g. p] runneth obliquely downward 
under the bone of the Arm toward the outward protuberation together with the fourth Nerve of the 


Cu Ap. 9. 


Joint of the cubitʒ ¶ tab · 9. I it is divided into an utter and an inner branch, which receding or departing a His diviſion. 
little one from another, and ſprinkling ſurcles into the muſcles, doe deſcend together with 


The other trunk of the Baſilica tab. p. T] is called Sibcutanewor the Ain · vein, becauſe it rutineth imme- Tara, . 


the cubit, maketh 2 — with the inner branch of the Cephalica [tab.g.H} under thebent, the Common 
vein. [tab.9.4] Yet ſometimes this branch which runneth unto. that common vein js. far larger or leſſer | 
then the branch of the Cephalica, ſometimes alſo either of them are double. The Poſterior branch of che | 
Shin-vein [table 9. bo is divided into two neer the inner protuberation of the Arm [ander u] and the utter ö 

1 e 


ot ch 
ward [XX 


wich another 
branch of the Cepbalica [I] aft re ſpoken, of is di. 
ſtributed into the outſide of . & unto the's in f 
and the back parts. There are alſo other branches [the lower | opagation Tx} dilie- 
minated into the kin of the infide,wh now uniting them(clves, again, de- 


others unto it. 5 | | uot en, 
A that branch of the dais [tab.g.t]which maketh the Madi ana 


lower an 


Helen, hing it 5 ſerus ſity. 
the Arm; re when wie are re- 
if (hall be 1 it will out 


My * 228 
we ſhall meer with 
courſe of the Veins. 
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CH AP. X. Of the veins of the whole Foot inthe large accept on. 


k hollow vein in the lower Belly deſcending unte the Holy-bone, when it cometh unto the 
WY fourth rack-bone of the Loins, where it lyeth under the great Artery [tab. 10. O] is divided 
into two equall trunks : one of which goeth to the right Leg, the other to the which 

ay trunks before they get out of the Peritoneum are called Iliaci | :ab.10, berwixt O and G]and pre- 

BOSE {ently both the right and the left are ſubdivided into two branches [tah. 10. rel ue interior 
and an exterior, from which divers propagations are diſperſed, as we have before touched in the 8. Chapter 
of the third Book. | 


From thence it beginneth to be called Cruralis or the vein of the Leg, cab. 0g] and after the externall 
25 


branch [f] bath atrzined wich two bouę hes unt the bone of the Leg, it paſſethᷣ the ſhare-bone[s] : 
ſendeth a circle unto the Cup of the Hip to be difleminated into the muſcles of that place which com 
the inſide of the thigh, and ſo a branch of ic runneth under the in of the Thigh on the ſame fide. Pre- 
ſently after it is joined x] with the internall crurall branch ¶ cher. a ] and ſo ccaſeth. But becauſein that 
place toward the lower part of the Lbs e is a cavity wherein the branch of the ha llowed vein was 
tobe divided into many propagations that thoſe propagations might be more firmly ſecured, there are ma- 
ny Glandules diſpoſed round about, which alſo are a defence to the Nerye and the Artery that deſcend 
that way with the Vein, "Ln 1 / 
From the Crurall branch ſtab. 10. G] which is the trunk of all the reſt of the Veins that run into the 
Leg, and ĩſſueth from the ourward branch tab. 10.EJof the trunk of the Hollow. Vein, there iſſue on either 
ſide fix branches. 1 S | 
The firſt is called Saphena or the branch of the Anke [ ©] which is a notable and very long Vein. It run- 
neth together with a Nerve faſtened unto it hips the infide of the Leg, betwixt the skin and the pa- 
nicle unto the knee and ſo on toward the inward ankle, and isdiverſly divided into the top of. the 25 | 
toward the toes, eſpecially toward the great toe where it is mingled with other ſurcles ſent from other 
Veins into that pla. . of 8855 
From ckis branch commonly wp le four W e ſprinkled through the skin. The firſt is double, 
one interior [ A] which being yet in the groyn { on either fide branches to the inſide of the thigh, 
to thegroin ic ſlſ, and to che . of the belly. The other exterior ¶ ] and larger then the former, deter mi- 
ning into ſurcles which axe ſent into the forefide and outſide of the high. | | | 
The ſecond propagation at the middle ofthe Leg [i] reacheth to the muſcle of the Tibia, .1 | 
ie third is rowled orbicularly backwardat the | d one part of it goeth to the k in of the whicl- 
dont the other into the Ham ; and this branch is altogether wanting when the vein of the Ham is a 
littlelargerthien n Js r if it be not wanting it isexceeding ſmall 2 
ch wich ſar 15 ard and backward at the mĩdſt of the Tibia ¶ tab. 10. from g 9 


The fourth departeth wit for 
which circles doe diverſlyuniterhemſclves with the veins that are nextunto them, and are again 
aſunder. Sometimes from the inner part of the Tibia under the forefide of the Ankle, it is reflected and run- 
neth unto the upper fide of the foot [&] and is diſtributed almoſt into all the toes of the foot; but the ſur- 
cle above the fodt and at the toes doe differ much. For in ſome bodies it is mixed with other branches, 
and runneth out unto the little finger: ſometimes it runneth toward the thumb and the farefinger ; 
eng dis ſcarſeany man hath che fume diſtribution of the Veins in both his feet, the ſame number and 
the m 8 1 * o% - 1 4 : - 4 > 
This vein Phyfirian 
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7 able an the rears of the tolls vein das the ©,the divifion of the hollow vein * th 
Fe | Rn the loins above the holy-bo 
| to. £379 liack * ms 


wh 


ee branch at c and an TIED . 
no | into 4 — of 24 
ee e "tl oe e 

| got che branch * with the vein: of 


* 
* he the branch through che hole 


wre Sqn to "the fut 


bench 1 
= 8 1 e 
't the Pr eg Sapbzna which run- 


is diftributed into divers ſurcles. 
On 2. Andes branch may herebe © cd. 
r. chis branch ſhould have gone down as far as 
Wo - char.7, 
| — a, Tehids mint, a propapation of the exterior 
| branch v unto t wulcles la che 
joint of an the skin of that place, 5 Mufti, the utter and lefſer brat th unt 
the 2. and . muſcles of the leg. 2, the inner and 1 the Muſcula through the 


r dete the] two crurall branches meetin 
l n 5. backward to the skin of e e e IT =, ; 


vein, which vein the Ancients did ng branches from the ham-yein 
agen . i ef he Caf ita the bal 2 of £ l.. ke des at che lower 
ſide of a Ine an exterior trunk, o, and an int or 14. utter branch of the ſurall vein 


a ſmall branch out ward into the kx of the heat. 5715 . divifion of the externall fas 
thoknee ingo an inner branch x 1.8 hs W « muſcles of che foot. * and an 
neth thr Te 1 the foot 


74 
* 


of ele 


CHIN thei inner 


it runneth out into the skin on the backfide of the A 0 405 ie kirtles Salk * And this is Surali. * 
mp peers 1 uf fo fift vein of the Crurall br: is called u- 
| end of the thi Fe; k bath ſent ſmall 
ls of i mu make the Calf, His diviſion, | 
ortrun ior 2 after it hath diſtri · The exterior 
lien, of the Brace witt 45 eee 


"Of the Value) ofthe Ven Botz. 


outlide of the leg to the outward ardankle and the e upper part of 6 to the okin,but the Skin or on 


the ourfide only. asd. oi NL 
It diftribaterk alfo (as did the; lites) leber. 7.0 divers if urcles, and mingling it felfcher,20] with the 
ſurcles of the Poplit ee,eſpecially in che top of the foot which they call the Bach, it maketh that Fnarl of veins 
which is ſeen in the upper pare of the foot unper the skin. | | 
The interior. The Interiro ook char. 1 e g directly through the backſide of & 


ng alon the inſide of the Tibia,is diſſeminat 


dende and ſome vein eut —— skin that — 2 upon & ſhavldz 

Wherefore becauſe in the Leg? in three or four places the internal veins ac united itt 
Note this, vein of the skin (eſpetially in RN, it me purpoſe to open oe of them\ 

skin there is no reaſon you —— in your thoi n 1 

from divers parts or bowels e — For they all are propagated from ſame 

The Intetior trunk (hers 14)! wheelie Heth ſene = forch the foreſaid 0 Wal 

prodeaceth the fixt vel 72 1 
bia major. The fixt and laſt — is alled gr he .17.] the greateſt part whereof 

Muſcles of the Calf cuſteth e 2825 cles, and when it at wang 

of the leg from the e 1 ſhooteth out a great propagayie 


which baving emmy Way — runneth among clo 
art ofthe T1bie, ieee aAordech ſureles to the neighbot | 
3 the tranſverſe gm n the 7 = BO) 51 
note tor the Jous £1 yaindp 3 two ranches. 
re ons of the Hip is 405 25 nes pot he | > care ankle ; 1525 
re an — gh he rely more upon experience then 140 e 
ſcles tod ſo — to the ſole ofche ſopt, where it is conſil 175 ine 
courſes. Two of them creep along the inſide of each toe, ſometimes 
two, the middle toe one. 1 TEA 
And thus have we brought — end che Hiſtory of the 5. ins 
ſhould paſſe on unto the Arter ies, ſa li we promiſe 
of the valves wild are e found in the ve beben N 1 1 


* 


— — 
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CHAP. x1. Of ths 2 ir ria fan u. Veins. | 


| IR 

evicen, SE theſe Valves Avicen the Arabian 2 10 l made the firſt mention calling = Cels in 

Aqupendens, SUES the heim. Hieronymius Fabritius ab Aquapendente an excellent Anatomiſt of Padua in Italy made 

* voy) © publike demonſtration of them in the yeer of Grace 1574. and wrote a Traftateof them in 

— 4. 8 dhe ark 1603. Salomon allo Albertus ſhewed them in the yeer 1579. and wrote of chem i in the 
2 Fear! 

What a valve Pa! Valves are und in the Velus of the 8 are nothing elſe but ſmall portions of the coat of 


the Veins ſtarting in their cavity and intercepting the one half thereof, making in them as it were an angle 
or corner: wheretore the body of the vein is no where fo thin as where theſe ſmall membranes doe depart 
from it. Some men had rather call them Ottiole then V alvule, which word we doe not better know how co 
then to call them Flood-gates which ſtop and intercept the currents of waters. 
hey are ſcated in the Veins of the arms gan the 13 on and below after the Glandulesof the arm. 
pits and the groin, Preſently under the originals finger the branches which are 
from the fides of the veins into the neighbour par 12 124 4 i t. And the reaſon why they were. 
created was, that the bloud which is to be ted to other parts, rn in that place make a ſtay and 
not be carryed in a full ſtream along the large or direct canale or pipe, and ſo the leſler branches and choſe 
that are propagated obliquely be defrauded. 
reach from the ſides of the 5 unto the tuddle of their capacity : oeicher doe they ſhut up the 
* — of the ag where they take their beginging out of thekollow vein, but are rather diſpoſed in. 
the branches themſelvts, for otherwiſe there could have been no rgitation of hamours which: is 
Where they are very neceſſary as we are taught by revulfions, But in the orifice of the Jugular vein there are found 
mg Fang? leſt when the head i is reclined too much backward the bloud ſhould violently ruſh in- 
to the Brain 
The Trunk of the hollow - vein in 15 lower and middle Regi ed alſo that of the artery hath no ibis 
that without any obſtacle or oppoſition che bloud might be every way diſtributed as well for the re- 
ſtauratlon ofthe ſubſtance that vanilheth or waſterh away, as alſo for the eneration of ſpirits; In like 
manner an innumerable.number of ſmall 7850 veins are altogether without them. | | 
The number oftheſe Valyes is uncertain and the diſtances between them very unequall,. yet commonly 
they are double or Fee de unleſſe it bee à little above the tranſverſe Li Ligaments which contain 
ihe Tendag of the ds, the teet; the fingers aud the tocs, Alſd when a large vein þeginneth to be 


con- 


Caasmn of the Valves of tbe Vein.  64y i 
contraſted tres moſt commonly they begin to be fewer till at length they vaniſh quite away. For where 
it is fit that more blond ſhould be ſtopped and ſto pped Jonger, there are two Valves; where leſs and for a 


ſhort time there one will ſerve the turn, — there ĩs but one where a lels veſſell is obliquely pro- 
duced out of a greater. 


Table 11. Figare t. ſbeweth the Arm bound ready 
for bloud- letting. 


Figure 2. and 3. ſbeweth two Veins of the legs turned 


the inſide out ward. 
| ABU LA. * L 
A, A branch of the Cepbalica Vein, ag the 
Median Vein. 
B, C. The — ans branch of it making 
the Medium at C 
D. The Median Vein made of the branches of the 
Ceyhalita and Baſilicas. 
E. The Median Vein being carried t the 


midſt of the cubit divided above the Ra 
FE, A deep trunk of the Baſilica or the trunk ly- 
ing very low. 
G. 922 Trunk of the Befilice lying under the 
SKIN 
HHH. Valves in the veins ofthe Arm, 
I, K. The firſt vein of the Leg. 
L. M. The ſecond Vein of theLeg. 
' NNN. The valves filled with Bumbaſt. 
O00. The valves empty. 


For thediſtance between them, although they run thro phony the 11 80 of che veſſell, yet in ſome - Their diſtance, 
pics there is 8 fingers, in ſome n ſome four, in {ome five fingers diſtance between them. As for In the Cephe- 
Cephalica be os che mu Kale Delteides, there are two valves about five fingers diſtant one Lathe Bal 
ough the Made of the arm there are four large Valves, The * 

ed, the third two from the fourth, | 


man he 05 tel RY Ji in the Holle y- vein before it be ſubdivided la tbe veins of 
when. ir is 4135 into a greater and a leſſer trunk, the foot, 

rs diſtant one from another. Thence downward.- at 

two other. But in the leſſer erunk there are more, 


a tre; vein mak ing the Saphena there is one Valve; four 

ngers off likewiſe two more; three fingers off there is 
—— bee off 3272 another, two under the wriſt of the Foot; three 
er AG a, diſtance 9 the a the remainder of the $ N. 


pur bot. el bloud mig] er abated, theſe Valves are not Their poſiri tion. 


ght line or Ons on the me ſide, for —— the 1.8. am of bloud would have flow 


own. of the veſſell that is fret; Whereforethey vary their ſeat veryarti as if inthe La 
part e vein there he wo Valves, L guts af Burg: we ſaid was between them, other 
two Valves lower part of the vein, ſo t hat the hotneſs o 18 following Membranes do re- 


gard chemi nd cond embowedl part of thoſe Rar waa eee and on the contrary,yet ſo W _ 
© they 


8 
= 


Of the Valves of the Veins, Bo'o.x.irs 
they doe not touch one another, but leave a tract or path whereby the bloud may paſs downward and fall 
as well into the lower valves as into theſe above. So then the lower valves ſtay that bloud which eſcapeth 
from the upper, and yet the courſe of the þloud is not yet intercepted. SE 


TABULA. XII. ſheweth the Valves almoſt in the middle of the Arm at the originall of the inner Jugular vein, © 


m7; 
* 
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4, The ſubclavian vein. | 
arid. 


Their 6gare,” The figure of a valve, ſaith Aquependens,is like hoe nail of a maps 


Their ſubs 


ſtance, 
Their uſe, 


bb, The orifice of the vein betwixt the inner 


Jugular and the Axillary vein. 

c, I wo valves at the originall of the internall 
Jaguar, d, The intefnall Jugular opened. 

e, The diviſion thereof neer 22 

f, The Glandule under the Ear. 

g 0 4 £, Five ribs cut off. 

b, Valves at the Axillary vein. i, The Axillary 
vein produced trom the Subclavian. 

k, Tne diviſion of che axillary vein into the 


- mm, Two valves. 


1 * 
Cepbal ie and the Baſilica. 
1 Th. ce ior | 
the Cepbatica five fingers 
almoſt aſunder: 1 | 
n, The muſcle of tie arm called Deltei. 
0 0, The Baſilica vein called alſo Hepatice. 
po gor. Four valves che firſt is four fingers off 
the ſecond, the ſecond three from the third, 
the third 1 off the ſourtmn. 
ined to 


t, Two valves together in the Bafilice. . 


u, The Arm- pitor the hole unde the Arm. 


on their outſide they repreſent theknots that are in the branckeYof Plants, for when a mans 


to let him bloud, there appear within certain diſtances as it were knots on 
bodies, ſaith Baubine, they may be ſeen to ſwell in the outſide of vel 
Vein and his Valve dilated by thick bloud which is detained in the Valve, for 


a Varix'is nothing elſe but a 


Y 1 


without theſe the veins would be dilated and ſwell equally in every place. | 
Upward towards the roots of the Veins theſe Valves are open, but below and at the ſides — 4 to 
the veins, for wy are portions oh their coat. And if you put a quill into a vein, and light! blow, then 


will the vein ſwell out like a little bla 


,or rather if we may compare little things wi 


fail of a ſhip when it runneth frefhly before the wind. | 
Their ſubſtance is exceeding thin that they might take up the leſs room, yet — thight and faſt for 


Their ute is to ſtay the blond from 


more ſtrength that they might not be broken by the violent incurſion of the bl 
falling too haft 


into the lower 


? % 7 | x 1 "'P 
er, or they be like a hon 


Moon, 


* 


the outſide, and in Ae 
s Iike a Varix or a vein. And truly 


1 * 


otherwiſe becauſe the joints 


do hang downward the blond would have faln into them like a ftream;and fo the lower parts ſhould have 
been oppreſſed by too great an affluence of Aliment, and burdened with a waight of humourzbut the up- 


per parts ſhould have been defrauded. Now 


in the greater veſſels as it were in a fountain, that 


hand to convey unto their J Le 


upon . 


vein 


be ſtretched or broken. 


y reaſon of theſe valyes the Aliment doth ſubſiſt or make ftay 
the ſmaller veins might alwayes have nouriſhment at | 


Again, becauſe the veins were created not only to derive' or 8 into Au — 
but alſo to adde ſomething unto the perfection of his concoction, there is no doubt but theſe'yalves were 
ordained co ſtay theconrle and violence of the bloud that the veins might have thine to beſtow helr travel 
Thirdly, they add ſtrengtli unto tlie veins, for were it not for theſe, it is likely, that hett u bei b 
nth there ets che vein would break!or at leaſt the dilatation be much i ns REN: ths 
of a membranous, fimple and thin ſubſtance, it may wh 
Fourthly, when we exerciſe our Joints vehemently and often, che heat of the parts is 


$. . 
i» 820 + 
* 4 


ſtirred 4 and 
the 


Cuap rn, 


of the Valves of the Veins, 


1 „ 


the bloud partly diſturbed, partly called into the joints, where the valves doc break the force of it and fo 


keepft from miſchief. 


TABUL A. XIII. | ſbeweth the crural vein and arte- 


T 


, 


ABULA, XIII. ſbeweth the valves of 


55 4 alſo all the leſſer branches of the crurall vein opened. .* 


- 
* 


4, b, ,d, The Crurall Artery divided through the midſt 
which hath no valves. e,f,g, The crurall vein opened. 
b, Two valves in the crurall vein. 3;The-divifion of the 
crurall vein into a deeper or greater branch and an utter 
or leſſer. K, The deeper or branch. , Te exterior 
branch or the leſſer which maketh the S bana. mn, Two 
valves in two places diſtant one from another about four 
fingers. wo valves in three places, the firſt the be- 


un, 
ginning of the bifurcation, the a at two ce, 
the 3 at three. o, one valve four fingers diſtant from the 


two laſt. p, Two valves at the Ham- branch. n Two 
valves under the Ham at the diſtance of four —— 
where there ĩs no branch. r, One valve three fingers di- 
ſtant from the former, . One other valve four fingers 
diftant from that. t, u; The vein Saphena. ' a, A valve 
hve from the former. „ Two valves at the 
Uriſt of che ſoot. . a valye three 
the former. a, the laſt valve of the Saphene,for that which 
remains hath no valyes at all.. 


1 FR * 
o_ : $ 153 . . a 
— nh a 


fingers diſtant fromm 


KK E 


the Crurall vein and his deep branch which 
walketh along with the Artery,and theſe valves, 
may here be ſeen as far as the bifurcation. 


8, The deeper branch of the Crural vein 
which muſt be tyed with the branch marked 
with R in the former Table about d; which 
noteth the | 
which muſt be joined with d of the former 
Table. «9, Two valycs with a propagation 
out of the vein. 3, The ham. O, one great 


great valve with a propagation. I, The Calf, 


x,T wo valyes without any branch. a, One 
Valve wich one propagation on'cither.;fide. 
u, Two valves without propagations. „, The 
Crurdll veins, and the ſubdivifion of his deeper 
branch into two, which alſo hath their valves 
tliough they cannot now follow them. 


W319 


. * 20, TheCrarall Artery . 


* — * 


of the Arteries in generell. 22H Boo x41, 


an Arterie. 


Finally, if it were not for them in thoſe violent motions of the joints, the whole maſs almoſt of bloud 
would be called into the Arms and the Legs, and fo the principall parts or bowels of the body be defraus 
ded of their allowance; and thus much of the Valves, Only, becauſe they are not ſo well known nor ſo 
ordinarily demonſtrated as the other particles of the body, we have exhibited in this Chapter 4 tablet. Two 
of the Hand and two of the Foot,wherein the valves of the veins are very lively deſcribed;and ſo we proceed 
unto the ſecond part of this Book which is concerning the Arteries, 


The Tecondpare of the Eleventh Book -- 


concerning ARTERIES. 


% " 
N — 8 » ITO 4 
bead — _ — — 
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CHAP. XII. of the Arteries in generall. | 


— 1 | 

S the Liver is the beginning of Radication and 1 to the Veins, ſo is the Heart 
to the Arteries. This Artery the Grecians call ano, becauſe it is an Ark or con- 
of arteriall bloud. Ariſtotle in his third Book de biflorie animalium think- 
it was called arta, becauſe his nervous part may be perceived even in a dead 
body; others think it was called an Ce ths T ms dies i, chat is, to draw 
air. Others ti dige which fignificth to lift up, f rin in their dilatation they 
: doeliftup themſclves : Hippocrates cals Arteries , but micames, that is, beat- 

Dil ing veins. like manner did the Arabian ſtile themi, and Avicenicalleth them 

venas audacks, bold veins. Pliny cals them ſpiratus ſemita, the path or walk of the ſpirits, Wherefore if in any 
of the Ancients which wrote Helen you meet with the word fimply, then maſt you under- 
ſtand ic ofthe R Artery, for ſo ates,Plato and Ariſtotle did call that which deſcendeth out 


of the mouth into the Lungs, and leadeth inſpirated air into them and by which we return our breath 
and ifthey Terk 


out. But Galen and thoſe after him e ed ĩt aſpera arteria, of an Artery fimply, we muſt 


derſtarghit of the ſmooth Arterie. 


un 3 1 | N 1 T 
Three ſorts of re chret ſc f Arteries: thi firſtis called the Regb Auen, of which we ſpake in the fixt Book. 


Arteries. 


An Artery as the 


it is ſimilar. 


Objection- 
Solution. 


Defined as 
Organicall. 


A rhich alſo we ſpake in the hiſtory of the heart, The third is called 

une our diſcourſe at this time. 
| ; the | x Sithilar and as it is an Organicall part. As it is ſimilar it may he de- 
fined A cold and dry part engendered of the ſlimy part of the ſeed. Cold it is of his own nature, but by event it is 
moſt hot in reſpett ofthe bloud and ſpirits therein contained. It is dry alſo: leſs dry then a Tendon, and 

more dry then a Nerve. PS. | 
But againſt this it may be objected, that Galen i his ſecond Book ad Glauconem ſaith, That Nervous parts re- 

quire more drying then Arterial, nd therefore are dryer then they, 

l anſwer, that by nervous parts in that place he doth-not underſtand nerves properly ſo called; but ner- 


vous bodies, as Ligaments and Tendons. e e n 
be ſaid to be a common inftramietit afthe body, long, round and 
containing Blad and vital 


whole body in his action and motion, for 
> theſe two Goars Galen addeth a thirch in tho 
roduted from the cht of the 
like a Cobꝛreb and moſt couſpienous about che producti- 


from the Pleura which h them, firmeth brown the lower belly 5 - > Rim dell les 
2 74 which covereth them, firmeth them, or tyeth them to the neighbour parts ole arteries 
which run through the bowels have not this coat; * n 1 rn = 
| | | * - 
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Table 15. ſbeweth the great Artery whole, and ſeparated from all the parts of the body, together with bis divifions and 
ſubdiviſions. 


TABULA. XV. 


A, The orifice of the great Artery or the beginning 
thereof, where it iſſueth out of the Heart. 
B, Coronaria ſo called, becauſe like a crown it compaſſeth 
the baſis of the Heart. 
C, The diviſion of the great artery into 2 trunks V ;, 
D, The leſt ſubclavian climbing obliquely upward un- 
to the bs. 
E, The upper intercoſtall artery, or a branch which 
beſtoweth four propagations unto the diſtances of 
the lower ribs. 
F, The Neck artery which through the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſſes of the rack-bones of the neck, attaineth to the 
skull, beſtowing circles unto the marrow and his 
nei muſcles. | 
G, The left Mammary artery running under the Breft- 
bone, and to the Navill. It diſtributeth ſurcles to 
the Mediaſtinum, the muſcles of the Breſt, and the 
Abdomen. 
H, Mrſcula, ora branch attaining to the backward 
muſcles of the neck. x 
I, The Scapyulsr arteries which goe unto the hollowneſs 
of the blade, and of the muſcles that lye thereon. 
K, Homeraria which climbeth over the top of the 
L, Thoracioa ſuperior ſprinkled unto the forward Muſ- 
cles of the Cheſt. 
M, Thoracica inferior,which paſſing along the fides of the 
Cheſt, attaineth to che broad muſcle of the Arm. 
N, Theaxillary artery running ont into the arm and 
NN Muſcles thereof. 
*. branch reaching to the ontſide of the cubic lying 
PP, Branches of the joint of the cubit with the arm. 
2 upper branch of the artery running along the 
i and offering ſurcles to the thumb, the fore- 
er and the middle finger. - 
, A ſurcle creeping to the outfide of the hand and 
led betwixt the firſt bone of the thumb and that of 
the After-wriſt ſupporteth the fore-finger where we 
uſe to feel the pulſe. „ OUS, 
S, The lower branch of the artery running along | 5 
the Vina and communicating ſurcles to the little . 
finger, the Ring- finger and the middle - finger. *, A little branch unto the muſcles about the little 
finger. T, the diſtribution ofthe upper and lower branches into the hand and the fingers. V,the trunk of 
the great artery aſcending to the Jugulum, and the diviſion th ereof in that place into 2 75 , the left Ca- 
retis or ſleepy artery. I, Subclavian deatra is divided in two Branches, as the riglit is Iivided. Z, Carotis 
deactya, called alſo ApopleSjcaand Lethargics, a, the diviffon of the left Carbti/ in the Chops: b, the exterior 
branch of that diviſion going into the face, che temples, and behind the cars. c, the inner branch going to 
the Throttleſthe chops and the tongue. 4, the diviſion bhereof at the bafib Of che skull into two branches 
which enter the nw of the Dura mater. e, a ation of the branch h unto the muſcles of the face. f,the 
diſtribution of the branch b;under the root of the ear. g, the fore · branch hereof creeping up the temples. 
b, the back branch running on the backfide of the ear under the skin. ij the trunk ofthegreat artery, de- 
ſcending unto the { s of the back. x, the lower Intercoſtall arterles which goe unto the diſtances of 


the eĩghe lower ribs, from which are offered ſureles to the marrow; and to the muſcles that grow to the 


back and to che Cheſt. ij the artery of the midriffe called Phrenics ot Da ies, 7, Meſenterica ſupe 

but you muſt note that above &, the tranck'of the Cliacul raf is taken away, leſt if 

Letters in ſu final a table ſhould breed obſcurity. ud, the right and left Frm al ranning from the Aorta or 
great artery Unto to the Kidnies; un che ſpermaticall arteries on either fide going to the Teſticles. The 
lower Meſenterĩcall artery on the left below x, running eſpecially into the Coll E gut on that fide. ir the 
arteries called Lambares which run overthwart and Ines affording fiircles to 1 that grow to 
the LoinsAnd to the Peritoneum. =, The lower; Muſeula ſuperior runn to the ſides of the Abdomen and 


the muſcles i The bifurcation of the great artery into o Hiack Trunks at the fides but ſomewhat in- 


ward are branches which make thoſe that are called Sacræ. T, the divi Jon of the left lack crank into an 
inne v branch at E, and an utter at o. E, The inner * ,Muſeuta inferior, the utter propagaton of the 
| 2 
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inner branch going unto the muſcles which cover the branch bone and the Coxendix. , Hypogaſtrice, the 
inner propagation of the inner branch going to the bladder, the yard and neck of the womb, g, the um- 
bilicall artery. , the remainder of the branch E aſſuming an addition from the utter branch near o, 
and ſo falling through the hole of the ſhare-bone into the Leg. v, Epigaſtrica, it aſcendeth upward 
unto the right Muſcle of the Abdomen, and about che Navill is joined with the mammary artery. u Pu- 
denda, it creepeth overthwart the ſhare-bone, o, the Crurall trunk without the Peritoneum. ' & Muſculs 
cruralis exterior, going into the four muſcles of the thigh. 4, Maſcula cruralis interior, going unto the mu- 
{cles of the infide of the Thigh. o, the conjunction of this Artery with the branches. T, Poplitea, 
ing to the muſcles ofi the backſide of the thi b a4a,which communicaterh ſmall branches to the joititof 
the knee, and themulelys that make the Calf of the Leg. ©, the divifion of the Crarall artery under the 
ham into three brane e A, Tibiga exterior, it accompanieth the Brace-bone, and is conſumed into the 
muſcles. E, tlie chief part of the Crurall artery. E, the upper and backer Tibie Nx, the lower and backer 
Tiliea running unto the upper ſide of the foot at . V propagation of the crurall artery going to the 
inner ang per fide of the foot and ſprinkling a branch unto the ankle. A, a propagation unto the lower 
part of rhe foot which affordeth ms an to each Toe. | 


The great 
Artery. 
His originals, 
Valves. { 1 vitall $pirits together with heat to be tranſported to the body. But becauſe in 
the dilatatĩon of the heart this blo d the ſpirits ſhould not return again into the ventricle, theft are 
placed in his orifice three valves iſuthSfrom within dut wald, as alſo there ate in the arteriall Min. But 
3 the artery are ſtronger and głedter, becauſe the body of the artery is harder then that of the arte- 
I riall Vein, WE | - weld al 
| Theſe yalves alſo doe hinder the Ilimemit which is drawn by the Meſeraick arteries from the guts, chat is 


Hippocrates, the ChyJus,w Hippocrates in his Book De Corde cals Alimentum non principale, as if he ſhow fay an ali- 
ment at the ſecond hand,left I ſay, this Chylus ſhould get into the Heart. The orifice alſo of this artery is 


eſtabliſhed with a hard ſubſtance which is ſometimes griſtly,in ſome greater creatures a bony griſtle, for ic 
is very rare it it. be found true bone, notwithſtanding that Galen ſaith it is a bone in an Elephant, but in 


man there is no ſuch thing found. | 6 9 we, 

The branches of this great Artery are diſtributed into the whole body, as may appear by this Table 
which we haye hereto annexed. = | tn $601 > 2113-4 | 4 

In this diſtribution of the branches of the great Artery they accompany the branches of the Gate and 
. the Holl n their propagations not ſo frequent, becauſe tlie artery doth not alwayes actom- 
2 Pan che vein, for thoſe veins that goe unto the skini have no arteries with them, at leaſt that dre conſpicu- 
The arceries cus, Again they gre very rarely diſſeminated into the muſcles, but creep only on thei? outfides; beezuſe 
then the the thin bloud of the arteries,and their ſubtle ſpirits when they iſſue from them, are able to inſinuate theme 
veins ſelves far into the ſubſtance of the part without the help of a veſſell. t A 


. 


rs 


CHAP. XII. Of the ſe of the Arteries. 


ie uſe of the great Artery and of his branches may be conſidered two wayes z either as they 
6 are Canales or Pipes, or as they move and beat perpetually. As they are Canales or Pipes;they 
* x have three uſes or ends. Firſt to contain ſpirituous and vitall bloud and to Aiſtrĩbute it uſi- 

| ſect nouriſhment of the particular parts, for the parts 


A double con- 
fideration of 
their ule. 


' 3. uſes 2s Ca- 
nales 


are ſeated in the par 
Into the whole b 


3. uſes in re- 
3 | iu ad be zul Their uſe 
, ; degrees Janguilh and be extinguiſhed. Their ſecond uſe is b 
510 he bloud (fox the Ae eee —.— 1141 
watety, for bloud, ene water. The 
. io the ſubſtance. of he parts for mare (pevey 
Pulſation. This motion oft the arteries is Ec Plas or pulſation (o 
the firſt Auer ) whichis abſolutely abſc | 


arterie or 
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CuaAP, 14. ' Of the aſcending Trunk of the great Artery. 653 
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we agree rather with Heropbilus, Ariſtotle, and Galen, who think they are dilated and conſtringed in the 
Diaſtole and:Syſtole of the hear t: only we muſt remember;chat the motion of the heart is ſwiftec and more 
vchement then that of the arteries, which you may thus make experience of. Lay your right hand upon your 
heart, and with your left hand touch the wriſt of your hand, and then you ſhall perceive whether the mo- 
tion of both be the ſame or contrary,but the more certain knowledge of this point is taken from the diſ- 
ſection of living creatures. | | TY; | 

In the contraction of the arteries they ſtrongly drive vitall ſpirits into the whole body and expell by 
expreſſion ſooty and ſmoaky excrements ariſing froth the humotirs which otherwiſe would ſuffocate the 
heart. When they are dilated they ſnatch from the heart ſpirits as a new matter which in their contracti- 
on they communicate to the particular parts to be a vehicle of the heat; and doe affume our of the neigh- 
bour veinsnaturall bloud for their proper nouriſhment by the inoculations which are berwixt.them and 
the veĩnsʒ and that is the reaſon eſpecially why the veins and the arteries do walk together throughout the 3 
whole body unleſſe ſome great obſtacle be in the way, But the arteries 1ye under the veins unleſſe it be Why they lye 
at the holy · bone, not ſo much for defence as becauſeby their motion they might conſtrain the veins to under the 
pour out their bloud, as alſo to make a conſpiration or conſent betwixt the veſſels, and a communion ofs. 
their matters that the arterics might afford unto the veitis ſpiric and life, and the veins unto the arteries 
naturall bloud. +1 , e 

Again by this vicinity of the the veſſels the membranes which cover the veins and tye them unto the 
parts by which they paſſe are alſo of great uſe unto the arteries. on | 

It is alſo thought that theſe arteries by the pores of the skin doe draw air whereby the heat which is 
within is breathed, which breathing is called Tranſpiration. But concerning the motions of the arteries 
and by what faculty they are moved, whether they move as the heart moverh,or contrary unto it, we haye., 
intreated in the ſecond,chird;fourch and fift Queſtions of the Controver ſies of the fixt Book; to which 
places we refer the Reader, $9701 | | 
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CH AP. XI III. Of the aſcending Trunk e thegreet: Anery. 


IE great artery ofthe left ventricle of the heart from whence, ic ariſeth, is exceeding large, The great ar- 
whence Hippocrates, Plate, Ariſtotle, and Galen have all agreed that the heart ãs the fountain and tery. 
originall of Arteries [table 1 . 1. I] and before ic fall out of the Pericardium or purſe of the 
heart above the valves, 11 fg. 35 char. 1, 2,3] it affordeth ſometimes one ſornetimee two 
coronary Arteries, table 16. fig. 1. BBI which like a crown doe compaſſe the baſis of the heart; and through 
the length thereof together wich the vein diſmiſſeth branches which are more and larger in the leſt ſid se, 
and thoſe make the ſubſtance of the heart vivid and lively. Preſently after, a little under the trunk of the The coronary 
arteriall vein, it ariſeth upward and pierceth through the Pericardium, and is divided unto two un Ii. 
parts, one of which aſcendeth upward, ¶ tab. i 6. fig · i. EI unto the head which is the leſſer, the other and the 
greater by much runneth downward [ tab. 16. fig. 1. Ui becauſe the parts of the creature which are under 
the heart are more a great many and greater then thoſe that are above it· This trunk is proportionably : 
anſwerable to the ſtock or body of a tree, and inclineth unto the fift rack - hone of the cheſt, and declining | 
a little to the left hand to givea way unto the hollow vein, it deſcendeth upon the Rack-bones undivided; 5 
which part Ariſtotle properly called Arta, pecauſe even indeadbodiesche nervous part thereof was c- 
ſpicuous,haply becauſe it is like to a Macedonian ſheath which is called 40979, Praxagorgs uſt] to call it 
Craſſa or the thick Artery. From this trunk, branches aredifperſed which accompany the branches of the 
gate and hollow veins into the whole body. 8 ; 1% ide 1424" 1 1 
From the greater trunk therefore ¶ tab. 16. fg. 1. D] which in the Cheſt is largeſt and thickeſt, doe iſſae Te greater 
theſe branches follo bu -* | 11. * $4 11 303 Uu 9 3 190 Trun . | 
The lower intercoſtall Arteries [table 16. fig. 1. HHH] which proceediog in order from his hinder fide, 7"tercfates 
are ſent on either hand to the diſtances of the 8 lower Ribgas far as ta their grifilezandstheſe again dos Ferie 
diſtribute ſurcles to the muſcles which grow unto . and cheſt, and to the ſpinall marrow throiigh- 
the hales which are made in the Rack bones for the out- lets of the Nerves, after the ſame manner that 
the vein . diſtributeth his branches: for it is very rare to find the vein Azygos accompanyed- with 
2 Artery iſſuing from the Aorta, and then It may well be called Intercoſtalis major, or the great intercoſtall 
rtery. , + N unn x 2 | HS . 3h 
Secondly iſſueth the Artery called Phrenica on either de obe, ¶ tab. 16. fig. 1. KK which isdifleminated Phrenice, 
through the midriffe, and from theſe are ſmall branches ſprinkled alſo to the Pericardium where it grow- 
eth to the midriffe, Sometime this a from the trung naler the midtiffe ·¶ Tbe reſt of the 
trunk chat remaineth paſſeth through the fiſſire of the midriſſe bb ellen cleaving $0 che bodies of . 
the Rack-bones,and from it are many propagatians diftribuced throughꝑut che lower Belly,of which we 
Erom the leſſer and aſcending trunk Crab. 16. fg. H. EI which am e ſepaxating meoibranes lyeth 
Ne d een eder e x {ep l paits aboye 
the heart. * N e £2156 i: D899) 
-Firſt of all it ſendeth on either fide a notable brauch which under the coller · bone attaineth unto the firſt 
Rib of his own ſide, and therefore it js called the Szbclavian Artery, Afterward the whole trunk departeth 
into the two ſleepy Arteries,”  ' W On ae ATA NN Seat FCC 
The right Subelavian artery tab. 16. fig. . F, wboſe otiginall js Keen of the Horta where ĩt is divi- The rigbt 
ded into the ſleepy Arteries: atid this ieee . and runneth more e — 
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artery, are branches communicated 
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——ac< left which ariſeth much lower where the Aorta is retorted downward and attaineth more ob- 
hquely unto the arm. 

From either Sybclavian before it fall out of the cavity of the Cheſt (for when it is out of the Cheſt it is 


no more called Subclavien but Axillaris) | tab. 16. fig. 1. TPI as ſoon as it toucheth the firſt -rib and not be- 
fore, are propagations derived from the lower part, firſt. 5 


Table 16. is the ſame with Table 13. 


Intercoſtalis ſu- The upper intercoftall [table 16. fig. 1. III which being faſtned to the roots of the ribs communĩcateth 
particular branches to three or four diſtances of the upper ribs on his own hide; (but not alwayes after 

the ſame manner) from which ſurcles are diſtrĩbuted to the marrow of the back and to the Neighbour- 
Munmaria. muſcles. From the upper E doe iſſue, 

Firſt the Mammary or the Artery of the paps 2 6. fg. 1. LL] which being reflected under the breſt- 
bone deſcendeth accompanied with a vein unto the paps and the muſcles | tb. 16. fg · 1. CCC] which occupy 
the diſtances of the griftles ofthe true ribs. It ſprinkleth alſo ſurcles into the G es and the 
or dividing membranes unto which it adhereth,and at the ſide of the griſtle called the breſt-blade i 
out of the Cheſt and runneth under the right muſcles of the Abdomen diſperſing his favors into the ſides. 
At the Navill it is divided into many ſurcſes, tab. 16. fig i. dd] and is joined with the Epigaſtrick Artery 
which plyeth upward. [tab. 1 e 1 1 ; 5 | 

The next artery which ariſeth from the upper part of the Subclavian trunk is called Cervicali or the ar- 
tery of the neck. ta. 16. f. i. Milt ifluerh more backward toward the bodies ofthe rack-bones, ſometimes 
from the ſleepy artery,and aſcending upward when it hath attainedunto the ſeventh rack - bone ofthe neck, 
it paſſeth through the holes in the tranſverſe proceſſes of the ſaid rack- bones, for which cauſe alſo Nature 
made them perforated ; and diſtributeth his ſurcles to the muſcles, the marrow of the neck, and to the rack- 
bones. Theſe ſurcles goe in where the nerves get out. There is alſo an artery which pertorating the mem 
brane of the marcow betwixt the firſt rack and the Nowl-bone[ tab. 16. f. 1. NN] entreth on both fides 
into the skull, joineth with his oppoſite and runneth along the baſis of the brain. 0 
Muſcule. The third is called Maſcula | tab. 16. fig. 1. OO] It ſendeth branches unto the muſcles which lye upon the 
: neck as far as toe nowl: ſometimes alſo to the Maſcles of the Arm. | | | 

After this trunk hath gotten out of the cavity ot the Cheſt, we ſaidbefore that it getteth a new name and 
Axillaris arie- is called Axilleris. From the Axillary Artery therefore [ tab. 16. fig. 1. PP] before it attain unco the Arm 
ris. there iſſue three Arteries, 1 
Fhoracica The ſeſt is called Thoracica ſuperior Lebe which runneth on either fide with aboundant ſur- 
_ cles unto the Muſcles v/hich lye upon the breſt, and next unto theſe are thoſe ſmall ſhoots which are al- 
UNE lowed to the 1 under the Arm- pits. — l 
iner. © | The fecond is called Thoracica 5 Crab. 16. fg. 1. RR] which runneth downward all along the fide of 
lei the cheſteſpecially into that muſele which is called Latiſimm or the Broad muſcle. | 
OY The third is called Scapularis [4b.16.fig. I. S] which is diſfeminated in the Muſcles repoſed in thehol- 
Io ſide of che ſhoulder · blade. From the upper part of the Axillary branch ariſeth an artery called Hume- 
Kameraria. raria ¶ tab. 1 6. fig. i. ITI] which climbeth to the top of the ſboulder, and is diftributed to the Muſcles which 
occupy thearm and the gibbous fide of the blade. That which remaineth of che axillary artery [ tab. 16. H. 
. 1 _— _— unto the arm being accompanied with the axillary vein whoſe divifions we {hall 
n the 19. chapter. EN N . rb, p 
The remainder of the aſcending trunk tab. 16. fg · 1. E] refting it ſelf upon the rough artery toward the 
upper part of the breſt-bone being yet in the cavity of the cheſt is ſupported with the Thymus, and divided 
into two uncquall branches which they call Carotides tab. 16. g. 1. XII or 4 rales the ſleepy Arteries. 
| Theſe tend directly upward,ſo that the right as alſo the left run througk the x of the neck unto the ba- 
ſi ot the skull being tied to the rough Artery and the internall Jugular veins with a membrane, (tor che 
External. Jugulars are without arteries)and ſo teach unto the head where we ſhall find them in the 17. 
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Others accompany the branches oſ the Hollow vein covered with the per itmaum or Rim ofthe Belly, of 
which we (ball Intreat in this chapter. For Nature almoſt alwayes divideth the Arteries where ſhe diti- 
deth the Veins, partly thatthe membranes where with the covereth the veins & ſaſtneth them ta the 
bour parts might be of uſe likewiſe unto the Arteries, partly alſo that there might be a conſpiration be- 

| | rween 
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CHAPIT5, The deſcending Trark accompanying the hollow Vein. 
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tween the veſſels and a communion of matters, ſor there are few veins without arteries joined unto them 
unleſſe it be thoſe that run immediately under the skin. Now the order of the branches as the yarile out of 
the trunk is on this manner. ) . | | ory 
The firſt is called Cœliaca | table 1. char. 6). Celiges, 
The ſecond Meſenterica ſaperior table 17.char.6 | | | — __ 
The third Emulgens or Kenaljz, the artery of the Kidnies table 17. d e] one leſt and another right, ſome· Emulgens, 
times but rarely we find three or four or more, This is a notable branch and welnigh the greateſt of all 
that ariſe from out of the great artery. It iſſueth out of either ſide of the trunk where the firſt and ſecond 
rack · bone of the Loins are coupled with a Ligament, and pacing obliquely at the cavity of the Kidnies ic 
is divided as the Veins are, aud io implanted thereinto and therein conſumed, imitating for the moſt part 
the diſtribution of the veins. | 
Their uſe is not ſo much to lead vitall bloud as to purge away the whey from the vicall bloud of which Their uſe; 
there is aboundance in the great artery. Notwithſtanding tlie fat thembranes of the Kidnyes though they 
be neer at hand, doe not ſcarſe at all partake of theſe arteries. a 
The fourth is called Spermatica the ſeed artery ſ tab. i . char. i IJ. Both of them iſſue together (for their S ermaica. 
originals doe touch) out of the forepart of the trunk, and deſcending the right rideth over the trunk of the 
bollow vein, and is faſtned unto the ſpermaticall vein of his own fide (as the left is to the left) by the me- 
diation of the Peritoneum. Aſterward in men they paſſe the productions of the ſame Peritonæum and ate ap- 
plyed with a winding paſſage to the Teſticles, whereto as alſo to their coats they afford ſurcles. The uſe 
oft which application is to lead unto them venall and arteriall bloud and vicall fpirits. But in women 
the one half goeth to the Teſticles , the other unto the body of the Womb, And from theſe Columbus 
nn, "od, umbilical arteries had their originall, but what reaſon hee had for his conceit there I 


ve him. 
The fift is called Meſenterica inferior [table 19. char. 12.] Meſen 
| Table 17. is the [awit with the eight if the third Book. | inferior. 
The fixt is called Lumbaris. Table 17. the upper mmm] Theſe are two arifing out of the backſide of the OR 
Trunck where it joineth to the rack · bones and run crookedly through the holes of the rack of the loins 
and are diſtributed unto the ſpinall marrow, as alſo to the neighbour muſcles atid to the Peritoneum. Theſe 
alſo at the ſides of the marrow together with the veins run upward to the Brain. Columbus maketh mention 
of no more branches before the divifion of the great artery, but Laurem ius whom Baybine alſo followeth 
addeth a ſeventh. \ ; Af . 
The ſeventh therefore is called Mnſcula ſuperior [ tab. 27. the lower 227 Which alſo is referred to the Lame Aaſculi ſupe- 
en ri thereſt and runneth out unto the fides of the A donien,and bleſſeth his muſcles. with 
oundant ſurcles. 


After theſe branches are opens of» im artery at the beginning of the Holy-bone, [tab. 13. char. 

x4 ] climeth over the hollow vein, not as challenging the ſuperiority,but becauſe being perpetually mo- 

ved ic might have been offended if it had beaten againſt the bare bone. 4 
At this place by reaſon of the parts through which it 

low vein fd js it divided above the body of tlie fourth rack oftheLoins into two trunks after the manner on of the 

of A inverted or turned upſide down. Under this bifurcation iflueth theartery called Sacra [tab. 17. 90 trunk. 

whoſe ſurcles run through the holes of the holy- bone unto his marrow. Not far from the diviſion each 

trunk ab. 17. y] is divided into an interior or Kader branch tab. 15. ¶ J and an exterior or greater | tab. 17. 

5] wich fallech unto the Leg. From the interior branch i 5 

inner. 


The utter is called Muſcula inferior tab. 17. ] and runneth tranſverſly | 


Meſentericg - 


ue two propagations, one utter, the other 


[teb. 17-f] outward betwixg the 2 ul infe- 
holy bone and the bone of the hip, and is diſtributed with many ſaicles into the muſcles which cover the 7ior. 
haurnch-bone and the hip- eint. In like manner at thegroin from one of the trunks ariſeth a 2 
- branch wich runneth gnto the sin and cheriſhetli che Ctam parts which appertaĩn unto the ſhart, to 
haunches and to the Abdomen. | | IT | | 


- Thieinhcd Meallef e e Trac. i], which iu che Targett of Al chic reit, and runneth divelily Bye 
downward to thelower 8 the Os ſacrum, to the 18 0 an, his neck, (ſome ſay alſoto the — ar 5 


and may there be called the Hemoroiual / arteriet )and final 
all which parts his ſurcles are diſtributed. 


MOT te ons 


ly to the Malcles which cover the ſhare-bane,into 


et larger Ne the bottom of the womb. Tt | 
| and the bladder with fmall ſarcles. Ic ſendeth forth alſo a branchi xrhich 4neric anbie 
nander the bifurcated origina ll of the yard runneth ſtrangely intangled to his two hollow bodies, d ma- Lical. 
king a kind of web or r and paſſeth unto the nut. The remainder of the imnerim branch {table 

17. FJ cteepeth downward and admitteth unto it the umbilicall a tab, 17. x] which paſſeth 
throughout᷑ the length of the Fu vie at the hugo the bladder for more ſtrength is tytd with 
ſtrong membranes, by which umbilicall artery the Infant inthewomb liveth and enjoieth Tranſplra- 
tion, but after the Ie kaur is born it turneth into a tye or ligament of which we have ſpoken 


93 * 
* 


ently before, 7 eee Wt RS 
Preſently after when it hath aſſumed a propagation which is fent obliquely downward from the exter 
nall branch tab. 17. 5] where itisaboutto fall into she Leg; ¶ tab. 2 HE pe th through the hole of the 
— gp is diſperſed into the muſcles which occupy that hole, and into thoſe that neighbour a» 
out LY > . 424.5 ; 4 : x 1 ” 2 4 | 


The Liber brand bf the bifurcation ſendetk out tio branches one before it lach paſſed the Peritvaes 

um, another after. : | * ALS, IHE 239-20 

The firft is called Epigatrica tab. 17. char. 22. ] and reflected upward,climeth over theright muſcle, and £pigeftrica 
; his 


— 


ſſeth it is called Iliaca tab. 17.7 and as the hol- The biſutenti 


WA 


— 


— 


Ibe Arteries accompanying the Gate · wein. Boo xx: 


— *— 


his eſpeciall branches about the Region ot the Navill are joined with the mammary; the reſt of his ſurcles 
he diſperſeth tranſverſly into the lower fide of the abdomen. ea . .. N. 
The ſecond is called Pudenda| tab. 17. char. 15. a little branch not divided into ſo many ſurcles as is the 
vein It runneth tranſverſely and inward along the commiſſure or joining together of the ſnare . bones un- 
to the Privities, and is conſumed in the skin of the yard. Sometime alſo {mall arteries are ſent unto: the 
glandules of the groin: again often from one ſide a reaſonable branch is produced unto the groin, which 
cheriſheth not only the skin about the ſhare, but alſo thoſe parts which pertain or reach unto the haunch- 
es or the abdomen, The remainder of the artery tab. 1. char. 18. Jrunneth into the Leg and maketh the Crg- 
rallarteries of which we ſhall ſpeak in the 20, Chapter. And thus much of the branchesof the great artery 
which accompany the hollow vein in the lower belly. Now we come unto thoſe that accompany the 
Gate-vein, | ; 


Crwals, 


Ny 


— — — 


x: 


CHAP, XVI. Of the Artcries accompanying the branches of the Gate-vein through the lower Belly. 


E arteries which accompany the branches of the Gate · vein are three. The firſt is called Cælia- 

"SA ca [tab.18.fig. 1. m. table 17. char. & the ſecond Meſenterica ſuperior Itab. 17. char. 10] the third Aae. 

F enterica inferior ¶ tab. 17. char. 12 the Cæliaca ¶ tab. i 8. fig. I.. l. tab. 17. char. 6 is ſo called becauſe 

Cæliaca. ic (cndeth many branches unto the ſtomach, and therefore we may call it the ſtomach artery. 

It is a notable veſſell, and becauſe like rhe Gate-vein it offers his branches to the ſtomach, the 

kell,the Duodenum, the beginning of the. ejunim, a part of the Colick gut, to the Liver, the bladder of gall, 

the Pancreas and the ſpleen, we will fit his names unto the names of the Gate vein. of 

It ariſeth trom the forepart of the body of the great artery at the ſpine of the back. And the aPper part 

thereof is ſuſtained in his courſe by the lower membrane of the Omentum or kell. Afterward it is divided in- 

The divifion to two branches, a right [tab. 18. fg. . 1 which is the leſſer; and a left ¶ tab. 18. fig-1-u ] which is ſomewhat: 

thercof, greater. Both of them ſpringing as it were out of one root, and under the backſide of the ſtomach are fa- 
ſtened to the Gate · vein in the Pancregs. 3 


The right Uebe, I n] aſcendeth upward into the hollow part of the Liver, having ſome part ofhis | 


way ſprinkled branches,ſome from his upper part ſome from his lower. From his upper part are two, 
Gaſtrica dex- he firſt is called Gaſtrica dextra, the right ſtomach artery. I tab. 1 8. fig. . y] It iſſueth out of the middle df 
1a. the paſſage and diſtributeth his ſurcles into the backſide of the right orifice of the ſtomach, | 
Cyſtice ge- The ſecond are two ſmall twin-branches called Eyſtice gemelle ¶ tab. 17. char. 8. tab. 18. fig. I.. fig. a. be- 
melle. cauſe they goe unto the bladder of gall. From the lowerbranch iſſũe three branches. | 
Epiplois de- he firſt is called Epiplois dextra the right kell artery,[teb,18,fig.1-0. fig. a. h and is offered to the right 
tra. ſide of the lower kell, and to the colick gut which is taſtened thereto, | | MP 
Ineſtinalis. The ſecond is called Inteſtinalif the gut artery, tab. 18. g l. g. fg · a. I and is ſent unto the Duadenum and 
* N * peginning of a r ä 4 b f bb 
«ſtre-ep1plois e third is called Gaſtro-Epiplozs dextra, the right ſtomach and kell artery, [tab.18:fig. 1. r] It is larger 
dextra, then the former,and is cabin ap bent b oh the righs Ty of the Jolie of the ſtomach, and Ln 
ing upon the upper membrane of the kel, ſprinkleth very plentifull ſurcles into the foreſide and hindſide of 
the bottom of the ſtomach,as far as unto the middle thereof. That which remaineth of the right branch 
determineth into the hollow part of the Liver, tab. 17.char,7. tab. ĩ &. fg a. t. fig · 29 ] yet not deep, to convey 
unto ĩt vitall ſpirit,” | | | : 
'@rrerla (plenjs The let branch ¶ tab. 18. fg. 100 hich is alſo called arteria ſpleuica, the artery of the ſpleen paſſeth with 
ea; an oblique and crobked courſet q h the Pancres be: 18. fg. 2. ij unto theſpleen, [tab,18.fig.1.m] It is 
larger chen the right branch that it might not eaſily be obſtructed, for it doth not only ſuggeſt into the 
TY ſpleen plenty of vitall ſpirits, but alſo vomiteth out and purgeth into the ſame the thicker and more ſæcu- 
His divifon. Ient matter of the ſpirituous bloud contained in the great Artery. It is faſtened to the ſplenitk vein and is 
diſtributed like unto it, ſor from it before the divifion there iſſue from the upper part two arteries, and as 
many from the lower. | | | | r r | AA: 
he firſt that iffaeth'from the upper part is called Gaſtric« major the greater ſtomãch artery [fob. 1 5 
1x] which offereth to the fontath a propagatlon in the back and upper part; wWherefrom a ſurcle{tab,81,. 
Fg-1-y]rynneth unto the midſt of the tomach-, _ .. - 4 | At, 
Ceronaria ſte- Anothieralſo ealled Corongria ſtbmachica, the crown artery of the ſtomach, I tab. 18, fig. · 1. che, 2-fig-2-g]- 
machica, cheth tothe upper orifice compaſling it about like a crown, anditalloweth ſmall ſurcles to the 
45 LS ths gullet. dee e e 


* 
Gaſtrica ma- 
jer. 


| bo of the ſtomach 

Gaſtrica ſini- The ſecond is called Gaſtrica ſmiſtfa 

*. former .Gaſtrica major running on uy 
cles on hoth hands which attainunts the Pylrus or lower mouth of the nd : 


the left fomach artery. [tab.18-fp.2.a] It is Ne of the 
right hand into the upper ne che ſtomach, and diſtributing ſur- 


Epiplos pe From che lower part of the left branch iſue likewiſe two arteries. The firſt is called Epiplois poſtica, tab. 
ftica, a. u ig. 8. e] the hinder kell artery, which preſently is divided into two men jock a 
another, and thoſe into others which are propagated into the lower membrane of the kell and the colick 
gut hitir is tyed thereto. e e een enn 16 
ä MAE rot, <A Table 18. I the ſame with Table 7. Lib. 3. e 
. unn: The ſccond is called Epiplois ſiniſtra, the left kell artery. fabi 8 fe 10 It is alſo ſent to the lower mem · 
brane of the Kell, and runneth out into his left ſide. That which remaineth of this branch 054051 157 8 
8 the 8 is ese wy w : per and a Tower branch.and theſe again 2576 r | wo 
others untill many branches doe touck t ſpl teb.18.fig.1,4] and ace. diſperſed 
acuh his fubitance Ro a emen, 


- 


Cnan.ty, The Arteries of the Bhains 657 . 
WY! | * RR nar ok ame with Table 7. Lib. 7. | eng 
Out of the lower part of this remainder iſſueth that artery which is called Gaſtro-epiplois fmiftra tab. 18. Caſtre-epiploi 
fig-15] which is ſupported! by the upper membrane of the Orenten, — and hs hk hand ſmiſtra, 8 
chat it might creep up the left part of the bottom of the ſtomach, and ſendeth crooked and bent branches 
to the foreſide and — — ond, to = upper membrane — the kell. 
Out of the upper part of the remainder iſſueth that which is called Vat breve arterioſum: That (bott arteri IA 
veſſe / which is inſerted into the upper part of the left fide ofthe bottom of the n. ” MAL 8 beg "YN 
Andthis is the diviſion of the Cæliacal artery in the lower belly which is the firſt of the three that ac- 
company the branches of the Gate-vein. The ſecond and third are the two Meſenterick Arteries, both 
which iſſue from the forefide of the trunk, the upper below the Cæliacall, the lower below the ſpermaticall. 
The upper Meſentericall artery tab. 17. char 10. tab. 1 s uc eg! is Fiat er into the upper part Meſenterica 
of the Meſentery, yea almoſt into all of it, and ſprinkleth aboundant ſurcles into the Jejunum, the Ilion and ſcherier. 
the Colick guts at the ri - 4 e WY | 
The lower. Meſentericall artery [table 17. char.12, table 18. fig. 1.9] runneth under the lov | Inferior, 
the Meſentery and is eſpecially diftributed into the left fide of the alle and into the A id WED 
ſcending together with the veins unto the fundament, maketh the Hemorthoidall arteries. table 18. 
ge J. | | 
The uſe of theſe Meſentericall branches is not ſo much to convey heat unto the parts, as by their ino- Hemerrhoidal 
tion andvirall fpirit to 2 the Meſentery and the guts from corruption and Mere Bon? wor Theuſcofthe 
Some are ofopmon that theſe branches doe ſuck out of the guts the pureſt part of the chylus for the ge- meſentericall 
neration of arteriall bloud and convey it to the left ventrĩcle of the heart : bur the valves which are fer — * 
at the beginning of the great artery, and ſhut up the paſſage fromthe artery into the heart only, and not — . 
out of it again, doe contradi& ſtrongly that conceit. | 1 ar wor 
Having thus brought the great artery through the middle and lower regions of the body, we will now 1 
— — again, where we left it in the r4 chapter divided itito tuo Soporary ayterics and climing 
unto the Hea | | 


: 
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CHAP, XVII. Of the Arteries of the Brain. 


—— 
— 


* 


HE artery called Carotꝶj or the {leepy artery, and by — Arterii Fupularis, becauſe it is The f1 
— the inſide with the internall ular v — mae Chops on 4. A 
cher hand by the fides of the rough artery and chere is divided into two branches. One 
externall, of which we ſhall ſpeaſt ini tie Chapter following, Atiother internall, which His dividon; | 
is alſo the __ conveyed to the Chops, which having afforded certain furcles to the | 

tongue and the Larynxis divided at the bafis of the {able 199; figure 13. B] into two unequall 

branches. 

The firſt artery ofthe brain according to Baubine, according to Veſaline the 3,[table 19. fg. 13. Lig. 15. cc] The firſt antes 

is little leſſer then the Trunk it ſelſ, and runneth up whole and full till ic — ase 4 . ns 50 4 

for it in the temple bone, and through it attaineth into the cavity of the skull at the ſaddle of the wedge- 

bone,and being yet under the Dura only rb rg all it affordeth a branch on each hand into the fide of the 

fitne\Merittrx 4b. 19. f. 15. DI Aﬀerwatd in brute Beaſts it parteth with an infinite number of ſurcles, 

and makech chat texruce whith 1s talfed Rete mifabilk, the wonderfull Net; of which Galen wrote f ,irwite; 

ſo artbirfly that Yeſalias followeth him to 4 hatr aid that figure is the 14 of this 19 Table but the 16 a 

ae ſame table exhibiteth tlie dort th It appeareth in brutte bealts, eſpecially.in oxen, calves 

In ae there be indeed ſuch a knot or 18 

6 8 of thar in brute braſts, and nn i 


eredf, as 


bur rectaineth dlwaye table 15. fie. 16. B+ 

runneth ſdthetiines fi N 

ard where it hath drauf "btanch K 
ar of thn del? r 


nerve to give it atid His Mulcles 
5 give it ati | 5 he 


Herb 

e tethpora | 

Ended the greater branch 
te Flegmatice oe hes, kee "hereoris ur che! 
tety of dhe oppolite untted they are conſumed into many ſmall arteries which at the 
originall þf the opel tfibated through the Pig mater and the ſubltance of the Brain [ab. 

Arb. Ge being ech [hate 1 9. ls 13, 4 the apperma Afi 15. Gland incangled in the 

VVV /]! 
tioſe ina Arcerles Which Attained 'bither from ervicgle 96 Artery of the Neck 
t the alls ofthe Head under the Brain. Some others run disjoined chrom | 


thin anc and through the ſubſtance of the Brain ir «felfe ,, which, wich of 

ee they call Pleseus C 25 ove, n SC led of four Plex Chorois 
n n $075 F ee en e f es. 

The ſctond artery of the Brain [fable 19, figure 13, J) iö x brandy of the former which runneth ob- The ſecond 

liquely, and wer it hath attained into theskull throu the ſecon le of the Temple · bone, it is divided Artery. 

into two branches; whereof one runrfeth out ard and the other inward: - The utter which Veſalize cal- 

7 the ſecond ſmall branch of the third artery [table 19. fg 13. ¶] tendeth through the eight hole of the The pulſe of 
edpe-Bone into the cavity of the Noſethrils [tab.19.fig. 15. E] where the Pul ſe is felt, and offers a little che Nole, 


ſurcle 


a, * — 1 — 
9 * Ps. R a 
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ſurcle to the end of the Noſe ſ tab. 19. fig. 13.t] but the interiour branch is divided into two at the firft 

——— Hand tab. 19. fig. 13. uu] which Veſaliu- calleth two geeat branches of che third artery. Aſterward it ſendeth 

out of his utter part another ſmall branch] tab. 19. fig, 1. which Veſaliu calleth the firſt ſmall branch of 

the third Artery : this branch together with the ſecond Vein, ¶ F] and after the ſame manner and for the 

The 3. mery ſame uſe is diſtributed into the dura meninx or thick membrane. 

ot . The third Artery of the Brain which according to Veſalius and Platerus is the ſecond, [tab, 19. fe. 13, 
Py 


I} is lefſe then the firſt and runneth together with the branch of the internall Jugular vein ¶ tab. 19 

13. C] unto the backſide of the skull, and having afforded a · ſurele unto the muſcles which occupy the 
infide of the Neck [+] it entreth in at the firſt hole of the Nowl-bone,and fo paſſeth into the ſinus of 
the dura mater. | | 

The fourth, The fourth Artery (which according to Veſalius, Falopi us and Platerus is the firſt )is a propagation of that 

Hg axillary artery being yet within the Cheſt which is called Cervicalis; This ariſing upward — the holes 

of the tranſverſe proceſſes of the neck, after it hath given ſome ſurcles to the es thereabout, betwixt 
the head & the firſt Rack of the neck it perforateth the thick membrane which inveſteth the ſpinall marrow 
in the fide thereof; to which after it hath given ſome propagations itentreth into the cavity of the skull 
through the great hole. Afterward under the marrow it 1s daes with his companion of the oppoſite 
ſide, which being ſo united doe paſſe along under the middle of the baſis of the Brain till it come unto the 
ſaddle of the Wedge- bone wherein the Phlegmatick Glandule is contained. There again it is divided in- 
to two branches. The right runneth to the right ſide of the ſaddle, the left creepth on his own fide as far 
as to the ſecond pair of finews, whereon both hands it isdivided into infinite ſurcles and diſſeminated be- 
twixt the firſt and ſecond pair of finews, and complicated or intangled with the Pie mater, which li- 
cations afterward doe 2 the Plexus Choroides. And thus much of the diſtribution of the arceries within 
the brain, | 
Moreover, we muſt imagine that from theſe ſleepy arteries an innumerable number of ſurcles or propa- 
gations are ſprinkled here and there throughout the whole ſubſtance of the Brain. 27 

The ſe of the The uſe of the arteries of the, Brain is to be conſidered either as they are Canales or pipes running 

arteries ofthe through the Brain, or as they are perpetually moved, 

Brain, In the firſt conſiderati were made to convey vitall bloud from the Heart unto the Brain, as alſo 
vicall ſpirits to ſuſtain the vitall ſpirits that are bred and ſeated in the ſubſtance thereotʒneither doe they 
carry vitall ſpirits only, but alſo the vicall faculty furniſhed with all bis indowments. 

As they beat continall their uſe is ually to ventilate the ingenite heat of the Brain, which 
otherwiſe would quickly languiſh and be extinguiſhed, 7 — pulſation moveth and worketh the 
bloud in the veins, which if it ſtood ſtill and at reft would e ſtanding water ſooner putrifie and corrupt. 
Finally, to ſolicite the Alimentary bloud which is thicker, to iſſue out of the veins through ſmall! 
and vents or branthing paſſages into the ſuhſtance of the brain (which alſo doe ſomewhat draw ĩt) for his 

| of 


— 


nouriſhment and ion. | terien! { 
Now we proceed unto the exterior branch of the ſleepy Artery. 


th . 2 
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CHAP. XVIII. Ofthe Arreries of the F ace, the Eyes, the Noſe,the Teeth, andthe Larynx. 


The divifion 
of the fleepy 
Artery, 


root of the Earſ m] kb 4 
der 


ther yet [71 
the Aan of the E 


Galen, 


Thar even" be fornetimes'in the Nerve pains ea fl 


— how could it be that when a Tooth 
Eaſtachius his Which as Euſtachius faith he obſerved 
inally, which we alſo partly remembred before, from the greater and ber fee the ſleepy artery 

which runneth under the bops, ſome ſurcles are communicated to the throttle and Tongue i. 

| they 


* 


4.4 


unto them life and heat: and thus much of the divarication of the S era or ers arteries both 
out the skull and within: it remaineth that we ſhould entreat of the Ai lat and Cryrall arteries, as the 
are diſtributed into the joints, but we will begin with the Axillary, r 
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CHAP. XIX. Of the Arteries of the ani inthe lage icceptian. 


— A great Artery after it is out of the Cheſt diſtribut eth four branches from eacy fide of the Ax- 4. branches 
Lt ; the firſt from the back fide to the Muſcles fituated pon the ſhoulder-blade ¶ tab. 10. fig. from the axil- 
2.1] another from above the joincture of the Arm with the blade, which the Humerary vein ac- bar ; 


com̃panieth for a time: ¶ K] the third to the muſcles that lye upon the ſorepart of the Cheſt, 


Ihe fourth runneth dowhward 12 the ſides of the Cheſt [ V and communiĩcateth ſmall branches to 
glandules under the arm- pits betwixt the third branch and the fourth; of theſe we have ſpoken before: 
he remalinder is conveyed unto the hand [ from NJ. 


Table 20. Figure * the branches of the great Artery running through G, the Mammary artery faſtened 
the whole hand. | 
,  TABULA, XX. 


Fir off. 


on the one fide into the breſt- 


ne. . 

E, the artery ofthe neck, called 
Cervicalis, going to the back- 
ward muſcles of the neck. 


\ | ” I, Scapularis,going to the muſcles 
yer ne; RK of the ſhoulder-blade. 
N N } K, the Artery climbing unto the 
A; 2 a top of the ſſioulder. 
7790 a L;Thoracica ſuperior, going to the 
2 4 | 17 muſcles that lye upon the breſt. 
*>-( M, Thoracica inferior, creeping a- 
wy N * long the ſides ot the Cheft, * 


N, the axillary arterie attaining 
unto the arm, and beſtowing 
ſmall branches unto the mu- 
ſcles. | 

O, it attaineth to the outſide of 
the cubit. 

PP,unto the joint of the cubic. 

T;theby-partition of the Art 
under the bought of the cabir. 

Q an upper branch of the arte= 

WI ry carryed along the Wand. 

ANG 174 R, a ſurcle going unto the utter 

RAINS 7 | fides of the hand where we uſe 


——— | 
—— 


— 


to feel the pulſte. 
dʒ the lower branch of the artery 
running along the Vina. 
* a ſmall branch to the muſt les · 
bout the little finger. 0 
T, the diſtribution of the up 
and inner branches, into the 
hand and into the fingers. 


For this branch N deſcending through the inſide of the arm together with the Baſilica vein tab. a0. 
fiy.1.m]betwixe hy wb called Bic 222 the two headed muſcle, diſtributeth ſmall ſurcles on either lide 
to the nniſcles which take up the infide of 6 ard [pry MJ Afterward being accompanied with the Deep- 
vein a .q] or the inner branch of the Bafilies (whereto it is faſtyed in his whole courſe J) a8 al ſo 
with the fourth Nerve of the arm, it turineth through the backſide into the outfide of the cubit under the 
heads of the muſcles thence ariſing, and ſhooteth forth ſmall branches above and below [O] and neer the 
bent of the Elbow it affordeth on either fide two branches to the joint PP] where the pulſe may be often- 
times evidently felt. 5 Wi ak Evie 4nd | 13 W.. 
We aid that the artery runneth with the vein, For it # certain (ſaith Galen in the 10 and 17 chap. of his Gajeni 
6 Book De uſupartium) that in the whole boch there is tutu all Anaſtomoſis or indculation between themz that is, their Th lags 
mouths open one into another, and ſo 4 Conſpiration and Communion. of their mattors. For the arteries doe met < 
impart untò the bloud ſpirits and vitall heat, and for retriburion the arteries draw out of the veins bloud 
which is the-riouriſhment not only of their ſpirits but of the arteries themſelves ; and thele con junctions 
of the veſſels made by their orifices or mouths are found eſpecially. in the arms and the legs, and 9 
it hapneth ſometimes that one only vein being wounded , not only all the naturall bloud of che body but | 
together with it thte virall alſo ifſueth,and ſo the wounded man periſheth And this Galen alſo avian BY Galen, 
for going about to demonſtrate the unions of the vellels, he ſaith, that I the greater veins be woun , 
if the bloud be ſuffered to flow forth, the arteries alſo will be evacuated by conſcquurion :, 5 
this appeateth true by experience. For if you open a man chat dyeth of bleeding, you ſhall finde 


not 
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The axillary not only the veins but the arteries alſo empty: But Lreturn from whence I have digreſſed. 

— * be axillary artery under the bent of the Cubic hen ĩt Dep a little way through the infide of the 

deſcent. Cubit,deſcendeth into two bending muſcles of the fingers, and is vided into two notable branches, C- 
lumbus addeth oftentimes into three. The one is the upper and paſſeth along the Radius or wand A 
till it come in a ſtraight line unto the wriſt, at which place the Phyſitians common feel the pulſe, = 
king eſtimation of the diſpoſition of the heart from the Dilatation, Contraction, and intermediar Reltof 

Thepulſein the artery. Yet ſaith Columbus, this is not alwayes ſeated in the inſide of the wriſt, but runneth ſometimes 

the wriſt. outward, ſo that if a Phyſitian be ignorant of Anatomy, and ſearch for the fick mans pulſe only in the 

Note this, uſual place which is in the inſide of the wriſt a little above the root of the thumb, not finding it he will de- 


4 


termine that the Patient is neer his death, when haply the artery beateth well on the upper fide againft 


that place. | 
Before the artery of the pulſe get unto the 1 it ſendeth a ſhoot toward the outſide of the hand tab. 
20, R] betwixt the firſt bone ofthe thumb and that of the afterwriſt whereby the forefinger is ſupported; . 
and diſtributethi it into the muſcles of that place. Afterward it goeth under the Annular or tranſverſe liga- 
ment, and the tendon of the muſcle of the Palm (as alſo doe the vein and the nerve faſtened thereto) and 
Three branches is divided into three branches. The firſt of theſe offers two ſurcles to the infide of the thumb, the ſecond to 
ro the fingers, mT. of the forefinger,the third is undivided and attaineth to the middle finger, [tab.20. between R 


The lower The other and inferior branch(of which Columbus maketh no mention ta. a0. & j runneth dire&ly along 


branch of the the Vina or Ell, and attaineth likewiſe to the wriſt, at which place alſo we may feel the pulſe to beat, eſpe- 
Axillary. cially if the party belean,or have a great pullfe;and this is the reaſon why we rather touch the other arte- 
ry then this, for the other is leſs covered bythe tendons and offeret h it ſelf moe manifeſtly that we may 
give the better jadgement by t. 2 pol N — ; 


This branch alſo runnethunder the forelaid tranſverſe 2 into the palmrof the hand, and bes 


it reach unto the ſingers affordeth a ſtnall branch Lab. 20. to the muſcles that ate ſeated nter the little 
His diviſion. finger. The remaindet accompanied with a vein and an artery is communicated to the * the middle. 
finger hath one ſurcle, the ring-finger and the little finger each of them two. The outſide o the hand as it 
wanteth muſcles fo it wanteth arteries al ſo, unleſſe it be chat branch which is marked with R. And thus 
much of the Arteries of the Hand. NI * ob | 


* Is 


— ——— 


1 
MAE. 
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— 
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CHAP. XX. Of the Arteries of the F oot in the large acception. 


The diviſion Ee ſaid before that the great Artery about the lower ſpondels or rack bones of the Loins, or 
of the Iliack above the beginning of the Os ſacrum or holy-bone,is divided into two notable Iliack branches. 
Arteries, [ tab.2 we | of theſe is again ſubdiyided on either fide into two others, one exterior, the other 
interior I tab. 2 1.7 |. W 4 $ | 
The interior | £ and tet ſhooteth out two Scions one łxternall [andtable 17. ] called Muſcula in- 
ſerior, the lower muſcle artery which runneth overthwart and is conſumedinto the muſcles that cover the 
outſide of the haunch- bones and the joint of the hip: the other internall,['> and table 17. uu] called . 
gaſtrica, which runneth directly downward and ſendeth his ſurcles to the of the 5 orWa- 
ter-caurſe, as the bladder, the womb, dc. The remainder of this branch | tab. 21. E] deſcending | under ] 
firſt admitteth the umbilical artery of his own fide z after it aſſumeth a portion from the out branch 
of the firſt diviſion ¶ neer 8] and ſo increaſed it 7 through the hole ofthe ſhare-bone into the leg, and 
is diſtcibuted into the muſcles which occupy the ſhare· bone ʒ thirdly in the end it joineth ¶ tab. a 1. [with 
another artery. 4] The utter branch or the ſtock it ſelf running downward accompanied with his vein 
whileſt it is yet in the belly above ] ſendeth one branch upward and outward woes 7 the cavity of the 
Abdomen ed Epigaſtrica ¶ tab. 21. , tab. 27. char. 22 | unto the muſcles thereof, and another in- 
ward called Pudenda Fa vit ab. 17. char. 15] which iſſueth from the artery ſome time within the Peritenæ- 
um ſometimes without, and runneth along the ſhare-bone;but of theſe we have ſpoken before in the 15. cha. 
and repeated them briefly here to make better way unto that which followeth.. -, * x 54.2 
The Iliack trunk of the great artery when it hath paſſed through the Peritoneum and the cavity of the 
belly in the thigh is called Cruralis (tab. 1.9, tab. 17. cher.16] and from it branches on either fide are 
| propagated and diſſeminated into the whole foot, eight in number. | 
OMuſ.Crueeter. e firſt is called Auſcula Cruralis exterior, the utter crurall muſcle r 1. x] It iſſueth out of the 
outſide ofthe crurall trunk, and running downwards is conſumed into the four muſcles that compaſſe 
that bone of the thigh. RES 1 3 5 
Auſ C ru. inter. The ſecond is called Maſcula cruralis interna, tab. 2 1. V becauſe it riſcth out of the inſide of the aforefaid 
trunk ſometime 2 in oppoſition to the former, and is diſtributed into the muſcles W occupy 
the inſide of che thigh, and falling down unto the knee, a ſmall branch thereof is mixed [o] with the laſt 
branch of the Hypoge ick artery. 5 | 1 
Popli tas. The third is called Peylit ea tab. 11 e crurall trunk creeping downward under the ham, being ac- - 
companicd with a large vein, maketh this propagation : ſome ſurcles thereof run out into the backward 
muſcles of the thigh,the reſt deſcendeth a good way to the ham- ein. 1 * of 
The fourth is called Suraliz, the trunk lurking in the ham or a little under it, ſhooteth out on each 
ſide a deep propagation, ¶ tab. 2 1. ] which are conſumed, part ly ip the joint of the knee, partly into three 
muſcles ofthe foot which make the Calf, and take their originall thereabouts. And theſe are the four 
arteries which ariſe from the trunk in the region of the Thigh, from hence it deſcendeth to the ham 
[table 21. ©} together with the interior vein, partly to the leg, and partly to the foot; 1 80 5 bs 
| len 4 JD. drenc 


Swals, 


% 


— 


Car. ab. Of the Arteries of the Foot. — 2 
drenched within the muſdes ot the leg it is divided into:three notable branches, PT oy " — 5 

The fift which is the firſt of theſe three ( is called T ibiea exterior, the out warddeg artery. It is a nota- | 
ble branch of the utte r vein, and ſo deſcendeth along the Fibula or braceʒ and iscontumzed into the mu- 


— — 


ſcles which oc the leg as far as they are fleſhy. Lets obo * * 
ral Artery the ſecond of the forenamed branches | table 21, Z and is called Tibia poſteriar Tibiea prſtcrior 


L973 


being accompanied through the membranous Ligament (with the fore-branch of the inner vein) which * 

joyneth the Brace unto the Leg, it is hid within the muſcles, and runneth forward and downward further be... 

then the other two till it —1 the tranſverſe Ligament and attain to the top of the 2 21,4] from 5 
eſalius and Plate- 


1 


Tis ſay that the pulſe may be eaſily felt. e K | 
T able 21, ſheweth the diſtribution of the great Artery into both the Feet: 
© TABULA XXI. 


whence it is diſſeminated into the muſcles that lead the Toes back ward, at which place 


v The lower meſentericall artery. | 
6 7 E, Lumbares which run in knots or knees into the 


Tp | | ſpondelsof che loines. a | 

OY If" n the divifion of the great artery into Iliack brari- 
— ches above the holy bone. 

% & £ 5 . E, the diviſion of the riglit Iliack into an inner 
% x” branch at E, and an utter at 9. 


_ 
„ 


e, Muſcula inferior, an utter propagation of the inner 
branch going into the muſcles covering the joynt 
of the Coxendix. i 
1, Hypogaſtrica, an inner propagation of the inner 
— 28 going to the bladder, the yard, and the N 
wombe; cc. 1 8 1 E 
fe, the conjunction at e of che umbilicall vein g, with 
the branch t. a 5 hen _—_ ; 
Tt; Epigaſtrica, which is ſent upward into the right 
| — '3 £17 : . 
v, Pudenda, which creepeth tranſverſly along the 
ſhare-boneunto the —— 7; #248, 
$ the externall Iliack branch. 

, the outward crarall Muſcle-Artery. . 
, the internal crurall- Maſcle- Artery, which is ſent 
to the muſcles of IE the infide; © 
ws the conjunction of this Artery with a branchofthe 


Epigaftick, © * 'E 
I, Poplitea, or'the artery of the ham. 5 J. 
, propagations of the ſurall artery on either fide 
going unto the joynt of the knee, and three muſcles 
of the foot. . . | 
©, Suralis, the of the Calfſe which deſcendeth 
wich the inner vein, and is divided intò three bran- 
cher, An wing. 729557 1 e 
* ibiza exterior,” going unto the muſcles of the 
T7 C. 47% > - j 
_ Ns, the lower and back Tibiea, hidden within the 
muſcles, attaineth under the tranſverſe ligament to 
the upper part of the foot at a, and is conſumed in- | 
to the muſcles of the tos. 3 4 
, the lower, the trunk of the crurall artery be- | 
| twixtthe heele and the inner artery, to which it 
ok "RY l i ffereth a branch marked with v, which runneth. to 
che upper fide of che foot. a, the remainder of the Crurall artety going to the toes themſelyes betwixt 
the tendons of their muſcles. , b, the diviſion of the branch d, into an inner and utter branch 4b c. the 
diviſion of the anterior branch into 5̃. to the great toe, ſore · toe, and the middle toe; d, the dwiſion of the 


” 


. 


exterior branch unto the middle toe, and the next unto it. 


branch 


The eight Artery of the Leg is nothing elſe but theremainder'of the Cruralt trunk deſcending along What the 
che backſide of the Tibia or Leg, [table 21, the lower z]betwixt the a; and 3, muſcles of the Toes, and ſo it eight artery is. 
paſſeth betwixt the heel and the inner ank 


le undo the 171 the foot; but at the inner ankle it offers a 


, Of the Nerves is general,” Boox:t, 
"branch to the foot, [rable 31 J which reacheth to the muſcle of the great Toe, and creepeth a good way 
the top ofthe ſoot. Nate | | | | | 
That uch is Jefe table 21, a] amongſt the tendons of the muſcles of the Toes, is divided into two 
branches Cab] each of which departeth into five ſurcles:forthe inner branch e affordeth two to the great 
Toe; two to that next it, and one to the middle. The exterior [b offereth two to the little Toe, two to that 
next ĩt, and one to the middle Toe 110 and the lower ſide thereof. a 
And thus much concerning the diſtribution of the great Artery t 'the whole body, It re- 
maineth that we come unto the third ſort of veſſels which are the nerves, ſor whoſe proſecution we have 
ſet afide the third part of this Book. 


„ 
— * — 


The third part of the Eleaventh Book 


concerning the Nerves. 


— 
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CHAP. XXI. Of the Nerves in generall. 


o 


s the Naturall Faculty together with the Bloyd and the thicker Spirit 
is derived through the Veins ; the vitall wich blond and a thinner Spi- 
6 rit through the Arteries as through Canales and Water-courſes into all 
Dl the parts of the body : ſo the Animall Faculties, chat is, of Senſe and 
Metion are canveyed into thoſe parts which are capable t with a 
ſubtle and fine Spirit along by the Nerves as it were by the firings of an In- 

ſtrument. . 

The Natures, U ſes, and Diviſions of the Veins and Arteries we have unfol · 
ded in the —— arts ofthis Book, and are come in this place to the ſtru- 
cture, differences and divaricationsof the Nerves, 

The names of The Grecians call Nerves rs % tives, the acception of which words — the Phyficians is mani- 
nerves and fold, Eretianus thinketh that Hippocrates uſed the word Tres for all ſores of veſſels , Veins, Arteries, and 
their kindes, Nerves, Galen in his firſt(Book de matu maſculorum, in the beginning of his Book de ofibw and in ma- 
= ve places, maketh three kinds of Nerves which appear without hloud, and w any bollow- 

1 | 


Of theſe Nerves ſome proceed out of bones, others out of Muſcles,others are derived from the Brain and 
the ſpinall Marrow, Thoſe which iſſue out of the Bones and their protuberations are ealled e&/rHow:,Vin- 
culs, Tyes,Bands, or Ligaments, Of theſe we ſhall hear particularly in the next Book. Thoſe Nerves that 
iſſue out of Muſcles are parts of the Muſcles,and are called Snveparey j Aver vue, that is, nervous propaga- 
tions and Tendons. | 

Now a Tendon is nothing elſebut an excreſcence or out-growing of the Fibres of a Ligament and a 
Nerve, which being ſprinkled through the fleſh doe meet together as it were in one Chord, by which 
chord the Joynts are led according va the good pleaſure of our will, The third kind of Nerves are thoſe 
which the Fhyſitians doe properly call rives Ne, and that from their office; wen, becauſe they doe 
nut are ſive flefiere, that is, incline or bend, ang 7% , becauſe they doe Tendere „ that Is , ſtretch, 
Theſe nerves do ariſe from the brain and the ſpinall Marrow, and are called by Galen, og wexeyera, 

Inſiruments of Senſe and voluntary Motion, becauſe by them the animall Faculty, and thoſe 
that move within, that is, the impetuous ſpirits, are conveyed as it were by firings or chords 
into the particular parts. Avicen cals them Latores , cadgers in our Language. Of theſe Hypo- 
crates wrote in his Book, De lacis in bemine, The whole body is ful of Nerves, that is, through- 
out the whole body the Nerves do run from the Brain and the Spinall Marrow: and in his book De arte, 
be caller them wetcors in the fleſh, becauſe they are ſprinkled — the fleſh , that is, through the 
UC £8. | a | ! 
Compared to- Galen in his firſt Book, de mata Mwſculonum, compareth theſe three kind of Nerves among them on 
gerher, this manner, A Ligament is in ſenſible, a voluntary nerve of moſt exquilite ſenſe, and a tendon of a middle 
nature,not altogether inſenfible, becauſe it hath ſome filaments or ſtrings of Nerves therein, neither yet of 
fo 8 ſenſe as is a Nerve. | | | | 
ere are alſo many other parts in the body; which becauſe of the fimilitude hetwixt them and 
Nerves/are called Nervoys , 9 cannot be referred to any of theſe three Kindes; ſo we 
ſay the wombe, the bladder and the guts are nervous, as alſo the ureters, the 8 
and the gjaculatory veſſels. In this we take the name of a Nerve prop! or an organ by 


which the animall ſpirit and the faculty floweth into the-whole body. The nature oft 
be deſcribed. 


The deſcripgi- It is a common Inflmument of the body like a Chord, white, round and long without an cavity t -ubich 
on of a nerve, oux ſenſe can diſcerne (unleſſe it be the Opticks) bat a ankted. inches Hjeaber nerves made 
up of many ſma ll frings, and carrying as a Canale and Motion which are condutted by the 


N 
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animall (| ini the brain and the marrow thereof unto thoſe parts of the body which are capable of | 
Senſe on. Led | 1 
Their ſubſtance is white and marrowy, much like the marrow of the Brain, from which they take their Theit ſub- 
ori.ginall (for I account the marrow ofthe Brain and the back to be of one and the ſame fn ſtance) but ſtance. 
more compatt and faſter,for it was neceflary the brain ſhould be very ſoſt, becauſe it was to receive the ſpe- 
cies or formes of ſenſible things. So that by how much the nerve deſcendeth lower, or is {more ſeparated 
from the Brain, by ſo much doth it become the harder, that it might be better able to endure outward in- 
juries. | 
| They are inveſted with a double r from the two Meninges or Membranes ofthe Mcmbtanes; 
Brain, the utter whereof is the thicker produced from the dia mater, whoſe office js. to ſafeguard and de- 
fend the marrow of the Nerve, and if it conſiſt of many ſmall chords or threds, ic joyneth them all toge - 
ther, and when it hath encompaſſed them about, it receiveth into it branches the neighbour- 
veins. | | | 
The inner membrane is thinner by much, and lyeth next unto the marrow or ſubſtance of the Nerve. 
It ariſeth from the Pia Mater, and hath the exquiſite ſenſe of touching, which ſaith Ferneliut, it communi- Fernelu, 2 
cateth to the parts whereinto the nerve is inſerted; for as the Brain is covered with theſe two membranes, | 
ſo alſo are the Nerves throughout the wholl body, a Nerve being nothing elſe indeed but a production 
of the Brain. But this threefold ſubſtance of a Nerve, as Fatlpias hath it in his * 1 
and out of him Baubine, may better be diſtinguiſhed by reaſon, then by ſenſe, for Anatomy is 9 
_ able to ſhew the difference betwixt the hard and ſoft membranes of any Nerve, except it be the op- 
8. : . 
The ſubſtance which is in the midſt, or in thecenter ofthe Nerve, is the principall part thereof and 
ay ee the action; for the ſenſative and motive faculty is conveyed from the vein unto the parts, not 
y the coats but by the marrow. Hence it is, ſaith Galen, that if you cut aſunder the marrow of a Nerve, Wpich is thelt 
rer the part into which that nerve is inſerted, is deprived of ſenſe and motion; as for the mem - chief part. 
nes they do the ſame office unto the Nerve which they did to the Brain, ſor the Nerves are not proper- 
ly the inſtruments of ſenſe and motion (for the immediate organ of motion is a Muſcle) but they are like 
pipes by which the whole ſenſat ive ſouleand the faculties thereof both ſenſe and motion are led by the 
guidance of the animall ſpirit ofthe Brain unto the parts ofthe body as they ſtand in need either of ſenſe 
and motion, and therefore the Phyſitians do uſe to call them the _ of ſenſe and motion. Forthey H Nerve 
communicateunto thoſe parts into which they are inſerted, either ſenſe alone, or only motion, or both;, 2 4 * 
together: for no part hath ſenſe or voluntary motion without a nerve; and if the nerve that belongeth to of Senſe. 
ce 3 intercepted,or cut aſunder, or corrupted the ſenſe and motion of that part doth . | 
ſudden]! i . 5 | | - 
Rc Kitas Ariſtotle alſo remembreth in his third Book De Hiſtoria Animalinmthat no part ofthe body 1 
hath any ſtupor or dulneſſe, tny palſie or reſolution, any ſpaſme or conyulſion that hath not a nerve in it. * 
Now ſtupor isa diminution offenſe, the palſie a privation of ſenſe and motion, and a convulſion is a mo- 
tion involuntary againſt our wils, and a depravation of that faculty. | 3 | 
Galen in the third and fift chapters of his 16. Book Deuſupartiun faith, that thoſe nerves which were The reaton of 
made for voluntary motion are hard, and thoſe that were made for ſenſe are ſoft : and that the ſoft nerves the ſoftneſſe 
do make for ſenſation and the hard for motion, nay he goeth further in the cight Chapter of his ſeventh or hardneſle 
book De Adminiſtrationibus Anatom. and affirmeth that the ſoft nerves are only fit for ſenſe but unfic for of ® Nerve. 
motion. Some again conceiveand not without great reaſon that the ſoftneſs or hardneſs of a nerve is 
diverſly occafioned, firſt from the ſubſtance whereout they iſſue, and fo the firſt Nerves which are ſaid to 
ariſe out of the Brain are the ſofteſt, thoſe harder that ariſe from the ſpinall marrow, and thoſe hardeſt 
of all which ariſe from the marrow contained in the Rack-bones of the Loins and the Holy- bone: Se- 
condly,in reſpect oftheir produfion,ſo thoſe Nerves are ſoft which run but a little way, as if their jour- 
ney be not out of the skull, whereas thoſe that are led further off as unto the muſcles, are harder then they 
were at their ariginall. | | 
In like manner thoſe that run anfractuouſly, chat is, with turnings and windings are very hard, as a 
branch of the third pair of the Brain. Again, thoſe are hard which paſs through a hard body; as that ſur- 
cle of the fift conjugation which th through the hole of the Temple-bone which the ancients called INE > 
Cecum or the blind-hole,is made harder by the contaction ofthebone then his beginning was.Galer attri- © opinion 
buteth the cauſe of hardneſs and ſoftneſs to the counſel of Nature, e, ſaith he, the inſtrument of Senſe | 
needed a ſoft Nerve as a Canale to lead along the. Animall and ſenſative ſpirit, and a ſoft Nerve, be- F 
cauſe it was to be affected and to ſuffer ſomewhat from the ſenſible object, applying unto; it from with- 
Our. . ; | . + x 
Now becauſe that which is ſoft is fitter for paſſion, that which is hard for action, therefore ſaith he, ic 
was neceſſary that the inſtruments of the ſenſes ſhould have ſoft nerves communicated unto them, and the 
parts which were to be moved by en motion ſhould have harder Nerves. And thi s he proveth be- 
cauſe unto thoſe inſtruments of Senſe which have not only ſen ſation but motion, there is a douhſe kind 
of Nerve communicated, one for ſenſe, another for Motion; as wele in the eye;unto which the firſt con- 
jugation is allowed for Senſe and the ſecond for Motion; ſo in the tongue, which receiveth the third and 
fourth conjugations ( ſo Anatomiſts do uſually diſtinguiſh them) for Taſting and the ſeventh for Mo- 


tion. | A q - 
the way henceit reth, that Nerves befide their uſe have alſo art animall action, becauſe 3 — Banhines opi- 

a * object, and therefore the ſofter nerves are fitter for ſenſe and the harder for motion. Not- 2 1 
withſtand ing all this faith Baubine, yet we conceive that the Nerves oftheir own nature are indif- 7 , 
frently diſpoſed both to ſenſe and to motion, Iſo chat they may be called Sentientes or Motores, 

| | LIL 4 per- 
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An inſtance. 


The uſes of 
the Ner ves. 


The magni- 


double, 


called Metorii or moving Nerves : If into the inſtruments of ſenſe,t 


Their origi- 


An origina 


perceivers or movers from the inſtruments or partstinto which they are conducted and in which they are 
di ſſeminated, ſor if they be inſerted into the inſtruments of mot ion, that is, into the muſcles, then are they * 
| | then are they called Senſor ii of perceiving 

Nerves ; yea, we fee that one and the ſame Netvedoth convey motion and ſenſe according to the c * 
of the inſtruments; for example, the ſeventh conjugation of che Brain, conveyeth unto the Membranes of 
the bowels which are in themiddle and lower belly, theſenſe of touching, and yer the ſame pair being on 
either fide reflected makes the Recurrent Nerve which diſtributeth furcles into every muſcle of the 
or Throttle to move the ſame. And if the ſame Nerves ſhould meet with the inſtruments of Seeing, of Hea- 
ring,and of Taſting, the ſame perctiving and moving nerves would alſo become Seeing, Hearing, and 
Taſting Nerves. $443 | 

In like manner the Nerves which are conveyed to the muſcles to afford unto them voluntary Motion 


do altogether with that power afford unto the Membranes of the muſcles into which their fibres do deter- 


mine the ſenſe of Touching, and ſoit commeth to paſſe that by the mediation of the Nerves,the Brain is to 
be found in every part of the body, becauſe the animall faculty which is ſeated only in the Brain, doth not- 
withſtanding transfaſe it ſelf through the nerves. 

Although out of that which hath been ſaid, we may eaſily collect the uſeof the nerves, yet it ſhall not be 
amiſſe to remember that Galen in the ninth chapter of his k de uſu partium, and out of him Veſalivs in 
the firſt chapter ot his fourth book makes a three fold uſe of them. | | 

The firft to convey fenſe unto the inſtruments of ſenſation, to the eyes, to the tongue, to the eares, and 

befidestheſe to the palmes of the hands, and the infides of the fingers, yea, to the uppermoſt mouth of the 
fomach alſo, for theſe after a ſenſe are organs of ſenſation. For the beſt judge by touching is the hand, 
and t he mouth of tlie tomach hath an exquiſite ſenſe of the want of aliment, which we commonly call 
Hunger. 
"The ſecond uſe is to afford motion to the movable parts, ſo the muſcles which are the inſtruments of 
voluntary motion have Nerves conveyed unto them, and becauſe they were made to move thewhole mem- 
bers, therefore their Nerves are great and large, and becauſe the ſame muſcles ſtood in need of the faculty 
of diſcerning TaGile qualities for the ſecurity and preſervation of our lives, therefore alſo they had 
Nerves,by which Nerves they have this faculty of ſenſation. OY by CORY 

The third uſe is that for which all other parts have Nerves,to wit, that th might ive thoſe thin 
which would be grievous unto them : (although thisuſe may well be rs to former or ſo uiſe 
juſt, ſo skiifull is Nature, ſaich Hippocrates (we ſay the great God of Nature) and fo provident for the be- 
hogke of the creatures, that ſhe hath diſtributed Nerves to all the parts,although not in the ſame meaſure, 
but to ſome more liberally then to other with a ſtraiter hand, and that according to the proportion of 
their magnitude, of the dignity of their actions, of the intention or remiſſion ofſtheir motions, of the aſſi- 
duity or intermillion of their uſes. So making an eſtimate of the need of the dignity , and of the uſe of 
— part, to ſotne ſhe hath allowed greater Nerves; to ſome\lefſer, but to every one that is fitteſt 

or it. | 


For there is great difference betwixt the magnitude of Nerves ; the thickeſt are thoſe which are diſtri- 


rudeof nerves, huted unto the remoteſt places, and into the moſt parts,ſuch are they that are fent unto the joynts, which 


becauſe they needed greater abundance of ſpirits have a greater proportion of otiginals of ſinewes granted 
them out of the ſtock of the ſpinall marrow which is in the rack-bones of the neck and of the loynes, that 
from the marrow they might receive a N pre, of ſpirits as it were by many roots, which yet being ga- 
thered together do make one thick nerve, but are again thought almoſt inſenſibly diſtributed into letter 
branches. Thoſenerves are Meane'which are conveyed to the organs of the ſenſes, in the head: for being 
near. unto the brain and very ſoft, they could not be very ſmall. Thoſe nerves are ſmall which are diſtri- 
_— 75 che next parts, as into the muſcles of the face. We will alſo ſay ſomething concerning the ori- 
gi erves. Jab 3 | bo GETS | 

a The originall of the Nerves is not from the heart, n ſo conceived, in the fift chapter of 
his third book, De hiſtoria animali, and in the fourth of his third, de partibus animalium ; for in Aden 
we meet with no nerve produced therefrom, and thoſe that are ledunto it from the ſixt conjugation of 


, , * 7 | 2 
feng are ſo (mall, that Veſalius witneſſeth that he could find bur one, and that with great diff» 
cu ” ” & 4 : k 1 


* 
* 
* 


membrane of the Braiti, as ther ſubſtance already declared, doth ſufficiently” Witneſſe. But as Hippocrates, 

Eraſiſtratns, when he was wiſer, Heropbilsr, Galen, and moſt Anatertiſts, do agree, from the ee From 

'which alfo the ſpinal{ marrow draweth his originall. From the brain I ſay, which is manifeſted as w 

by ſenſe in the diſſectionn thereof, where we ſee many rivers of Nerves, to which thoſe of the: body are 

— — : as alſo becauſe their ſubſtances are marrowy alike, and cloathed each of them Wich two 
| - ' ; a ö £4 | 1 G 


Moreover the affefts or diſeaſts ofthe head do manifeſtly prove that all ſenſe and motion do flaw from 
the Bahn So in the Apoplexie which is cauſed by an ob Ron of the paſſages of the Brain, the animall 
— is inſtantly intercepted, albeit the heart be altogether indempnified . So in the Epilepſie or Fal- 
ling fickneſſe, where the marrow of the brain from whence the nerves do iffue is affected, the whole body 
is drawn into Convulſion, which is nothing ſo when the heart is affected. | 92 


ty. | pn FY —_ bY: 2 
Nether have they their originall, as Erefftratus thought in 1 out of the Dura mater; or thick 


ll But we ſaid before that a beginning is double, one of generation, another of diſpenſation. | reſpect of 


their Generation their beginning is ſeed, of which as of their immediate matter they are framedl. In reſpect of 
their diſpenſation ther beginning is in the brain, together I mean with the Aſter · brain, which is the ori- 
8 les from which, thoſe pipes (if ſo you lift to call them) which receive Senſe and Motion are di- 
{tribured into che body, is the part ſtandeth in need of the one, or the other, or both. 5 


Againe, 


Aa. __— 
OY 
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Again, the Nerves are ſaid to be of two ſorts, ſome proceeding from the brain, ſome from the ſpinall The differen- 


marrow, and of theſe again ſome from the beginning of the Spinall marrow, that is, being yet contained © of nerves, * 
in the skull, others from the ſpinall marrow which is in the Rack-bones of the Chine. Again, of theſe ſome 
belong to the marrow of the Neck, ſome of the Cheſt, ſome of the Loyns, and ſome of the Os ſacrum or Ho- 
ly-bone,ro which alſo we may adjoyn the nerves of the Joynts. . | 
Baubine in this place interpoſeth his owne opinion, which is, that all nerves do iſſue from the marrow of Baubines opini- 
the brain oblongated or lengthned out, ſome:whileſt it remaineth yet in the Skull and ſome after. But n pe _ 
withall he maketh mention of divers opinions both of the Ancient and late Writers con cerning the origi- N vera * 
nall of the Nerves, which diſcourſe of his we will here tranſcribe but contra it as briefly as we can. He nions quoted 
reckoneth therefore eight opinions, for the ninth we think not worthy to be remembred. by him. 
The firſt is of Hippocrates in his Book de natura ofium in the very beginning, here he ſaith that the ori - Hippecrates; 
ginall — the nerves is from the Nowle unto the Spine, the Hip, che Share, the Thighes, the Armes, the Legs, 
and the Foot. | 
The ſecond is Ariftorles, whoin man 22 delivereth that they ariſe from the heart, becauſe in it Ariſtotle 
there are abundance of nerves (for which e miſtook rhe fibres ) and becauſe trom thence motions do 
ariſe, and under his Enfigne Alexander, Avicen and the whole ſchoole of the Peripat eticks do merit or band 
themſelves. This opinion of Ariſtetles, Averrboes and Aponenſis with ſome others do maintain indeed, but 
with a diſtinction, affirming that they iſſue from the heart, mediante cerebro, by the mediation of the brain, 
or that they ariſe from the heart and are multiplied andpropagated in the brain. - 
F Thethird is that of Praxageres, who thought that the Nee were nothing elſe but extenuated Arte- Prazagoras. 
es. | 
The fourth of Eraſiſtratus, who thought they iſſued from the Dura meninx, but in his age he changed his Eraſſtrana. 
mind as Galen witneſſeth of him. Th > | 
The fiſt is Galens, who determineth that the Nerves and the Spinall marrow do proceed from the brain, Calin. 
The ſixt is that of Veſalivs, who ſaith that ſome Nerves iſſue out of the Skull, others out of the Racks of Veolia. 
the Spine; thoſe that proceed out of the Skull do ariſe from the bafis of the jforepart of the brain or from 
the beginning ofthe Spinall marrow before it enter into the ſpondels. The reſt from the Spinall marrow 
remaining within the Aadk-bones . | LITE HY | 
The ſeventh is Fallpius his opinion in his obſervations where he ſaith, that ſome Nerves (as thoſe that F«/lopiw. 
are ſoft) doariſe from the brain or the marrow within the Skull, others from the ſpinall marrow. | 
Theeight is Varolizs opinion, who ſaith that all Nerves do take their originall from the ſpinall mar- Vurolha. 
row which proceedeth from the brain and the Aſter- brain, and with him do Platerui, Archangelus, and. Lau- 


rentius the matter conſent,as alſo doth Baubine as you have before. 
The Nerves therefore which iſſue from the marrow of the Brain contained yet within the Skull are 


commonly accounted 7 pairs according to Galen, ſome make nine conjugations which are called Nervi 
cerebri, che nerves of the Brain, which may be expreſſed in this diſtick, - | 


Optica prima,oculos movet altera, tertia guſtat 
Quart eque,quints audit, va ſexta, ſeptima lingye eſt. 


The Opticks firſt, Eie Movers next, the third and fourth doe Taft: _ 
The fift doth Hear, the ſixt doth gad, the Tongue claims ſeventh and laſt. 


To which alſo we may adde the organs of oa 

Other Nerves do ariſe from the ſame marrow after it is falne through the great hole ofthe Nowle-bone, 
and ranneth thorough? the holes bored in the Rack-bones of the ſpine, where it is properly called Spinalis 30. pair of the 
medulla,” inall Marrow. And theſe are thirty pairs or Conjugations ; that is to ſay, ſeven of the Neck, of ſpinall mar- 

or Back twelve, five of the Loyns,and fix of the Holy-bone, from which the nerves of the Joynrs . 
do ariſe. For the hand receiveth ſometimes five, fomeclaes axe propagation from the fift, fixt, and ſe- 
2 of the Neck, and from the firſt and ſecond pairs of the the foot recciveth four Nerves 
from thethreelower pairs of the Loynesʒ and from the four, ſometimes the five uppermoſt of the Holy- 
which are called nerves of the ſpinall marrow. 1 
heſe nerves do iſſue on either fide after the ſame manner, for no nerve is produced without his com- 

panion, and therefore the Greciens called them ovCvyin, the Latines Nertiorum paria, or Conjugia, pairs or 
conjugations of nerves. All theſe conjugations,as they do ariſe alike,one from the right hand, che other 
from the lefez (o are they alſo diſtributed ed after one and the ſame manner, except only the fixt pair of the 
Brain, whoſe right nerve is not divided as is the leſt, as we ſhall hear afterward. 

And thus much ſhall have been ſufficient to have ſaid in generall,concerning the nature, differences, uſe, 
ring = the nerves- Now we deſcend unto their particular Hiſtory, beginning with thoſe of the 
Brain, thence all nerves take their original. | | 
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Of the Nerves of the Eyes, 


CHAP. XXII. Of the Nerves of the Eyes, or of the firſt and ſecond Conjugations. 


The Mamilla- 


2 come to be handled in the firft place, but becauſe we have related their Hiſtory and exhibited 
ry proceſſes. 


the table which belongeth to them in the ſixteenth chapter of the ſeventh book, we will referre 
the Reader for his ſatisfaction unto that place, and proceed un to the nerves of the Eyes, where- 
of indeed we made ſome mention before, but that briefly, and by the way, as alſo we have done of the reſt 
of the nerves, becauſe they took their originall from the divers parts of the ſubſtance of the brain, which 
was then the main ſubſtance of our diſcourſe. | | 
The nerves therefore of the Eyes are oftwo ſorts : the firſt are called Opticks or nervi viſorii, becauſe by 
them we ſee. The ſecond are called Oculorum motorii, the moving nerves of the Eyes, for by them the eyes are 
wonderſully and ſuddainly moved. 
The Optick Ihe Opticks are the firſt Conjugation of the Nerves of the Brain | t4b.22, fig. I, and 2, G] which are the 
Nerycs, thickeſt ofall the Conjugations of the Brain, yea, of all the reſt, if they be not compounded of divers fila- 
ments. And ſo much the thicker they were, becauſe, ſaith Galen, in the third chapter of his ſixteen book, 
de uſu partium, they have ſenſible cavities, beſides of all the other they are the ſoftelt, 
Their origi- - They ariſe under the middle of the bafis of the brain, where the marrow beginneth to be lengthned. Ga- 
nall. len in the third chapter of his ſixteenth book, de uſa part ium, ſa ich, they ariſe from both ſides of the forward 
ventricles, to whoſe ends they are joyned. Howloever after their originall they run obliquely together- 
ward and forward, and when they have gone a little diſtance, and as it were in the midſt of their journey, 
Their confuſi- they are united above the ſaddleofthe Wedge-bone ¶ tab. 22, fig.1, HI not only by interſection or ſimple 
on. contaction, but by a conſuſion of their marrows, being ſo mingled as they make one common body where- 
in the two nerves cannot be ſeparated one from another. Preſently after this conſuſion they are again ſe- 
parated [tab. 22, fig. 1, above H] running each of them obliquely outward by a hole of the Wedge-· bone, 
which was made of purpoſe, commonly accounted for the firſt hole of the ſame, and fo getting out of the 
Skull,the right runs unto the center of the right eye on the hinder part, and the left unto the center of the 
left, as if they were the roots of the eyes. Notwithſtanding Veſalius and Platerus, do not think that their ime 
plantation is into the center, but to the right ſideward. In brute beaſts indeed they are not implanted in- 
to the center, but much lower, for they look not ſo much forward as ; fideward. Theſe Nervesare not 
diſſolved into Fibres as other nerves are, but are ſpred abroad within the eye, notwichſtanding Veſalius 
ſaith, that he hath obſerved them in Swine to conſiſt of many Filaments, as do the Nerves of the 
Legs. ; | | | 
Their ſub- The ſubſtance of the Optick Nerve is double, Marrowy and Membranous, for the inner part is ſofc, 
Nance. which you ſhall perceive will ſqueeze out if you preſſe the nerve hard whileſt it is yet compaſſed with his 
membranes. | | 
| Of this Martowy ſubſtance diffuſed in the orbe of the Eye, is made that coat which is called Amphible- 
Retina tunice, ſtroides,or Retinat unica, from the reſemblance it hath with a Net; [tab. 22, fig.1,/end 2, I] which notwith- 
ſtanding, to ſay truth, is nothing leſſe then a coat, becauſe it differeth nothing at all from the ſubſtance of 
the brain, compaſſing thevitrious humour round about, and the middle part of the eye, that fo the vifive 
ſpirits might be diffuſed through the cavity thereof. 
Their mem- © The membranes of the Optick nerves are two: one from the Pia mater, and another from the Dura mater, 
branes, notwithſtanding from their originall to the hole which is zintheQrbe of the Eye: and wherethrough they 
pals they are inveſted only with the Pia mater, ſrom thence to the Eye it ſelf they aſſume another involucion 
or veſtment from the Dura Meninæ, which alſo is conſumed into the horny coat, as the membrane they have 
from the Pia Mater is ſpent into the grapy. Hence it is that by the continuation of this Nerve in a very 
moment of time the Animall ſpirit is conveyed unto the Pupilla, or apple of the Eye which is no- 
thing elſe but the perforation or hole of the grapy coat. And therefore when one eye is ſhut we may 
eaſily diſcerne that the Papilla of the other willbe ſuddenly dilated, becauſe ef the affluence of the ſpirits. 
And by this demonſtration Galen in the fourth Chapter of his ſeventh book de placitis, maketh it 
manifeſt even to the very ſenſe, that there is not only a ſpirit, but an Animall ſpirit in che body of 
man. e | 2 
Ifitbe demanded why Nature did ſo provide, that when one eye is ſuut, the ſpirits ſhould all accrew to 
the other : I anſwer, it was to accompliſhthe perfection of that ſenſe ; for the concourſe of ſpirits do bet= 
: ter receive the impreſſion of the object and convey it tothe ſenſe with more ſpeed and certaint y;: 
on ER Concerning the counſell of Nature in uniting the Optick Nerves, many men 5 
va $6 e len thought it was, that one object might not appear double, which eonceit Veſalius diſlikes, and ſo doth | 
united. Ar changelus, who addeth, that if that had been the reaſon, the Nerves of Heating, of Smelling, and ofthe reft 
Anſwered, of the Senſes ſhould have been united in the middle of their journey, that one audible. or odorable thing 
might not appear double. | > 
The ſecond reaſon given for the unition of the Opticks, is, that one eye being put out, the creature 
might ſee with the other; but it is more reaſonable to ſay that Natures firſt intention was, that both the 
eyes ſhould alwaies remain ſound, | | «x 
The third reaſon is, that when one eye is ſhut, all the viſive ſpirits ſhould haften unto the other to make 
the fight more acute or ſharp. But it may be anſwered that one nerve cannot contain ſo much ſpirits as was 
in both. He that ſhoots at a marke ina Croſſebow, or in a peece, thinks haply that he ſees more ſharply 
when he blinks of one eye then when he ſeeth his mark with both, but therein he is deceived, for in he 


ſeeth not his mark ſo well, yet is able to lay his levell better, becau ſe he ſeeth more directly when he looks 
through a narrow hole. RW | Tbe 


1 two proceſſes of the Brain, called Mamillares, which are the inſtruments of Snelling, doe 


Separation, 


* 
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T The fourch reaſon ſome coticeive to be, that When we àre conſtrained to look through a narrow hole, 
or by the {ame right line, by which both the eyes cannot diſcerne; in ſuch a caſe the fight of both eyes 
ee into one: But I do not think (ſaich Archangelu:) that nature had any 1uch ſcope iii her 
firſt intention. { | | | 

The fiſt and laſt reaſon given of the unicion,is the molt probable, and that is, that theſe ſoft nerves might The moſt pro- 
not be put to diſtreſſe in the middle of their paſſage, where (to ſay the truth) they are in moſt dan ger, as bable of Arch= 
well becauſe of their notable cavities, as alto becauſe of their ſoftneſſe, for they walk through the moiſter <hangeins. 
part ofthe brain, that is, the lower; and the faculty of ſeeing requires ſuch a ſoftnelſe, Thus farre Ar- 
changelus. ö 8 TY * | 

They are called Optick Nertes,that is,viſive from their action, becauſe they communicate the viſive fa- Ty. names of 
culty or the Senſe of vin hap the Eye, They are called alſo by Herophilus meatys viſorii, becauſe (iaith the opticks. 
he) they only are ſenſibly bored, which alſo Galen approveth, who faith that they are manifeſtly perfora- 
ted at each end. Many Diſſectors are able to perceive their perforation in the lower part where th 

touch the Eyes; but ſaith Galen in the fourth chapter of the 7 book de placitia. he that would diſcerne the Their perfora- 
other perforation chat ĩs at their original], muſt obſerve three things. Firſt, that the creature which he tions. 
diſſects be great: ſecondly, that the diſſection be made preſently after death. Thirdly, that the air be clear 
and lucide here he makes his diſſection. He addeth alſo in the fame place a reaſon why it was neceſſary 
that theſe nerves ſhould rather be perforated then any other, and that is becauſe theſe nerves doe lead 
along the animall faculty by animall ſpirits or by a ſpirituall ſubſtance, For the reſt they needed only Whether the | 
be porous without any hole or perforation, becauſe the faculty in them is conveyed not by animall ſpirits Opticks be 
but only by a beaming irradiation. But the latter Anatomiſts with one content do deny any ſuch conſpi- Perfotated. 

' cuous perforation. Veſaling, I never met with yetalthoughT have cut up dogs alive ind other large crea- Opinionsot 
> k -* Anatomiſts 
tures only for this purpoſe, yea faith he I have opened the head of a man within leſſe then a quarter of an . 
houre after it was cut off, and have carefully kept it warme with hot water, and yet could never find any 
ſuch perforation. Faſvpixs in his obſervations. The opticks are manifeſtly perforated. Columbus no pore or 
hole may be ſeen in them neither in an Oxe nor any greater creature. Laurent ius, I never obſerved any con- 
ſpicuous cavity. Volcher, The optick nerve is not made of a ſolid and perforated body, but of many ner- 
vous fibres bound and united by Membranes. 2 © | 
| Thus you ſee that the ſtream of Anatomiſts runs directly againſt this opinion of Galen and they render a i | 
reaſon,for ſay they, their ſubſtance being rare and ſoft, the ſpirit may eaſily paſſe through them, unto the 1 
: yea al l the ſinewes although they have no viſible holes yet are they full of ſpirits, for the ſenſe is hin- * 
red both by compreſſion and by obſtruction. So if a nerve be intercepted with a band or tye, the part be- — 
low loſeth ſenſe, for the ſpirits of the upper part being ſeparated from the lower, there is no communion he fpirits in 
between them, but if the tye be taken away the ſenſe returneth. And hence it is, that when the opticks art che ner ves. 
obſtructed in that diſeaſe which the Arabians call Gutta ſerena, the action of ſeeing is utterly taken away. 

But whether we are to belceve that in every nerve there is a ſpirir as there is a ſpirit in the brain, which 
being periſhed the whole creature becommeth ſtupid, and being ſtrong or plentifull ſerveth for the ſeriſe 0 
and motion of the parts; and whether if there be any ſuch ſpirits they be inbred and ſeated in the nerve 
of the part, and only awaked by a meſſage from the brain, or whether at ſac i time as we would move any 
member, the motive ſpirit falleth from the brain into the nerve, we confeſſe with Galen in the place before 
quoted, that we are not able abſolutely to determine. | Te ale 

- Baubine concludeth that theſe nerves are not only thick and of a rare texture inveſted by both the mem- Baubin's de- 
branes of the brain, and fit to give way for the tranſportation of the ſpirirs, but alſo ſaith he, we beleeve * critinFtion. 
with Galen that they are porous as will eſpecially appear if they be ſodden, and 23 laich, that in 
the coition of the optick nerves there is a common cavity inſculped out of one into another. We ſay alſo 
with Galen in the 8. chapter of his 9. book de uſu paftium, that the opticks in dignity are preferred worthily 
before the moving Neryes of the eyes, betauſe the principall part of viſion or fight conſiſte th in them. 

Moteover ſaith Baubine whileſt they are yet in the skull, certain branches of the ſleepy arteries do on ei- 


” 


thet fide touch them, which obſervation he took out of Galen in the place before quoted.. - 
"The a offie optick nerves is one and the ſame Ng to all Anatomiſts, ho herein do accord The uſe of u 
with Galen, that through them the ſenſative ſoul and the viſive ſpirits are conveyed out of the marrow of opricks. 
the brain into the eyes. aun * „ 3 
The ſecond conjugation of the brain is of the Nerves that move the 79 (14, ©22, fig. 1, and 2, K] diſtin» The ſecond 
guiſhed from the former conjũgation only by a thin bone. This conjugation is ſmall and fine, much leſſe onjugatizn 
then the ſormer, and harder becauſe it is to be inſerted into muſcles. It ariſeth out of the baſis of ĩhe mar- of ths eye 
row ofthe brain, and ſo runneth forward unto the cavity of the eye, where ir falleth out of the Skull ee 
through a r hole accounted for the ſecond perforation of the wedge· bon: 1 3 
This hole is not round, as that which was bored for the opticks, but ſomewhat long, faich Galen in the N 
eight chapter of his ninth book de ſu purtium, becauſe three nerves were to paſſe ua This 4. third Paſſe the skull. 
conj or the ſecond branch of the third pair cqmmonly ſo-called ; and the eight conjugation or the 
5 her che fift pair and therefore Colanmbus and Archangelus call ir Fiſſuram orbitæ a cleft or chink of the 
be eye. ; KT : Ne N Nen 4 | 1 #7 mY 2 28 
This moving nerve having perforated the bone, is faſtned to the Optic, and divided into good large The diviſion 
branchen 'which are 1 ts the ſeyen muſcles of the eye, faith Veſalixs N five muſeles of oſ chis paix. 
the eye, and to two of the eye lid ſaith Columbus and Archangelus; - to four only of the eye, and that that 
lifteth up the eye-lid, faith Fallopius and Laurentius. Mg. 5 A 
Bauhine particularizeth concerning their inſertion on this manner, e AJ 
The firſt branch climbeth over the optick, and is diſſeminated into the muſcle that lifteth up the eye-lidg 
and the Muſcle that lifteth up the eye. The ſecond is very conſpicuous under the Optick and is divided 
: | | into 
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into many ſurcles and diſperſed into the Muſcle which leadeth the eye to the inner angle. The third is 
bifurcated and inſerted in many . into that Muſcle which draweth the ee directly downward. The 
fourth is convayed into the ſixt Muſcle which leadeth the eye round; or row eth it unto the utter Angle, 
A conſent be- There are alſo, faith:;Flopiw,and with him Laurentiu and Bauhine, certain ſmall and threddy Fibres, 
wirt the» which accompanying the Optick nerve are diſſeminated into the externall Membranes of the eye. In forme 
conjugation. men, though it be not very ordinary ſaith Columbus and Archamgelus (but Fallepius and Laurentius deny it) 
dad. ſome branches are ſent from this ſecond Conjugation to the temporall muſcle,whence it is that when that 
. muſcle is offended the eye partaketh with it, and on the contrary. 4. | 
The uſe, The uſe of this conjugation is to confer the moving faculty unto'the 2 and the tactive facul 
| unto the membranes of the eyes, Now the reaſon why when one eye is moxell to one fade, the other eye 
ſo followeth his motion neceſſarily, is to be aſcribed to the Nerves themſelves, which in their originall are 
continuall,thar is, do immediately joyne together, And ſo much of the firſt and ſecond Conjugations 
which are the Optick and moving Nerves of che eyes. Now we proceed. 
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CHAP. XXIII. Of the third and fourth Conjugations of the Brain. 


. AND HE chird Conjugation ſ tab. 22, fig. I, and a, L] is ſent unto the muſcles of the face and is com- 
e eh called theleſſr of che del peir. Bur (alk, Bei, becauſe it is never joyned with 
che Conjugation following [tab,22,fg,1,ond 2, L with M] neither in the beginning age in the 

progreſſe nor hath any thing common therewith, and becauſe it groweth out of order in reſpect 


Table 22, Figure 1, ſpeweth the baſis of the Brain, and Aſter- brain, freed from their Membrane, that the ori inall of the 
Nerves of the brain might be better perceived. Figure 2, ſpeweth one ſide of the Brain, the After-brain,the ſpinal mar- 
rom ani the Nerves." N | | 

TABULA XII. N | 
| GG 1,2, the Optick Nerves, | 1 
FIG. I. | H, x, the coition or union of the Nerves. | | | 
II 1, a, the coat of the eye whereinto the Optick Nerve is extended. 
KK, 1, 2, the ſecond pair offinewes ordained for the motion of the 
EYES . 71 
LL 2, z, the third 22 of finewes,or according to moſt Anatomilts 
the leſſer root of the third pair. ln 
MM 2, a, the fourth pair of finews, or the greater root ofthe 
third palr, 7720 
Na, a branch of the third conjugation derived to the muſcu · 
lous skin of the ſorehede. | 
O 2, a branch of the ſame to the upper jaws - 1 " 
PP 2, another into the coat of the noſthrils. | ö 
Q2, Another into the temporall muſcle. 1A: 
* branch of the 4. conjugation crumpled like che tendrill of a 
ine. ü | 10 2% 
S a, a branch of the ſame reaching unto the upper teeth and the 


1 2, another of the ſame to the lower jaw. i 
V 2,a ſurcle of the branch T, to the lower lip. A 
XX 2,0ther ſurcles from the branch IT, to the roots of the lower 
teeth. VI a, the aſſumption of the nerve ofthe ſourth conju- 
Pa unto the coat of the tongue. Z 1, a, the fourth pair vulgar- 
5 ſo called which are ſpent into the coat of the palat. 4 1,2, the 
ft pair of ſinewes which belong unto the hearing. o, the Aue 
e e abroad into the cavity of the ſtony - bone. A hard 
pact of the fiſt conjugation above the which may be accounted: 
fora Nerve. h 1,2, a {mall branch derived from thishar- 
der part of the fift pair. c 1,2,a lower branch from the ſume ori- 


1 


e, az the fixt 
" tbe ecken de a ba, anothe 
to the muſcles of the Larynx or throttle. b 1, 2, the ſcventk pair 
of finewes. z 1, the union of the ſeventh pair with thefixe. Ja, 
a propagation of the ſeventh pair to thoſe muſcles which ariſe - 
from the appendix called Styloides, m a, ſurcles from the ſeventh | 
= conjugation to the muſcles of the tongue, che bone Hydis and the 


Larynx ob? fo 
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f all the reſt, therefore ſaith he, it may. rthily be called a peculiar conjugation. It ĩs faid to.ariſe fro III. otiginalt 
Ta fide of the baſis of the Brain 9 ſpinall marrow takes his oripinal] 2 Pi Bar Fate bs , 
piucin his Obſervations bath it thus and better. It ariſeth from che tower and backward part of the mar- DiviGan; 
row of the Brain, or thoſe proceſſes thereof which are called che Buttocks. Baubine addeth, that their ori- 

ginall is very ſmall, and rumneth directly under the Baſis of the Brain to the fide outward, and perſora- 

teth alone the Dura meninx on either hand. Then Aus, oy to the, ſecond pair ¶ table 22. fig. 1. K] it 

entreth into the orb ofthe Eye together with it by a perforation common to them both. And is divided 

into four branches according to Veſaliu, Columbus, Platerus and Bavbine, But F allopins aſcribeth theſe ban- 

ches to the two ſubſequent conjugations which we have reckoned but for one. " | 

The fixſt of theſe [table 22:fig.2.N] runneth a pie. through the fat of the Eyes and affordeth a branch 


to the fift muſcle placed in theinner angle(which com h it) unto the pulley. Fallopics is of opinion 
in birObſervations that this whole Conjugation is 5 — upon this wald. l 2 che 
branch we made mention of before is beſtowed,it falleth through a peculiar hole of the forchead bone to 
the skin of the forehead to give it and the upper Eye-lid motion. | e 
The ſecond branch of this conjugation | table 22.fig-2.0] is lower then the former and running down= 
ward paſſeth through a proper hole graven for him in the fourth bone of the Jaw, at whoſe forepart it is 
divided into many propagations diſtributed into the muſcles that move the upper lip and the wing of the 
noſe;outward into the lip it ſelf,and the gams of thoſe teeth that are called Inciforiigor thi ſhredders. . 
The third branch [table 22. fg. 2. I] iſſuing through the ſecond hole of the upper jaw, behind the Ca- 
runcle ſeated in the angle of the Eye, attaineth the cavity of the noſethrils where ic is conſumed into the 
coat. ¶ table 22 22 PI and aſſordeth a branch to the membranous muſcle of the noſe which con 
trafteth the wing thereot. | | - 
The fourth — table 22.figure 2+ Q] paſſing through the fifſure which is betyrixt the bone of the up- 
per jaw and the wedge-bone is conſumed into the temporall muſcle, And thus much of the third conju- 
gation. / TRIS 
The fourth conjugation belongeth to the tongue, and are called Nervi Pee becariſe by them the The fourth 
ſenſe of ion or taſting is made. | table 22. fig. 2. N This conjugation lyeth clofe to the former in the Conjugation? 
progreſſe, but not in the originall, & is called by them that think it hath his beginning from a double root, 
it is called, ſay, the thicker root of the third conjugation. It doth not proceed,faith Galen in the eighth ä : 
— er ninth Book De uſu part. out of the back parts of the Brain, hecauſe thoſe are bard, nor out of His Originall2 | 
the cauſe the way had not been ſafe; but out of the baſis of the Brain, where the ſorepart is tyed to 4 
the hind-part, yea, out of the marrow of the Brain. And the reaſon of this originall is double: firſt, Re- 
cauſe it was moſt fecure, and again, becauſe it was the readieſt to anſwer the poſitĩon ofthe tongue; from 
thence it falleth directly downward through the fixt hole of the wedge-bone, which is common to this and 
the following Conjugation ſ table 22. figure 2. E] and from this preſently aſter the out · gate iſſueth apropa- 
gation twiſted or wreathed like the tendrils of a Vein, [table 22. fxure 2. RK] that fo, fay ſome it might by 
degrees becom harder; or rather that che Animall ſpirit might have a lathe ſtop or ſtay; and 
united by two branches table 22 Ae 1, and 2, bc] wich the audlitory Nerve. So giving ſurcles to the 
2 of the face, to the temporall muſcles, to the grinding muſcles of the Cheeks and to the skinne of 
the Face. * | | vis 8. 1 
When it hath allowed. this wrinkled branch, it deſcendeth more downward and ſendeth forth a 
ſhoot ¶ table aa. figure 2. which affordeth ſurcles forward to the Gums of the grinding Teeth , 
2 to the Tecth themſel ves in their order, yet ſome doubt whether they paſſe as far as the roots of the 
At the ſame time alſo there buddeth out of the backſede a third propagation which Fafop ins calleth che 
fourth nerveof the third pair [table 22+ ure 2. I] which is inſerted into the muſcle that hirketh in the 
* oagh the „FFF __ 
of his own: able 22. ire 2,xx] and by the e nerves the Teeth (whereas other bones have 4 
no ſenſe) doe Alyce — —— — are offenſive. The remainder of this conjugation tab. 22. The remaindet 
: 2} neer the skin ifſuing through a hole bored in the foreſide of the Jaw is c mm to the 
ower lip and to the skin thereof in many ſurcles. | ae 
From thisnervealfo before it get into the Jaw, there arifeth oſten a fmall finew ,-flender indeed but | 
ſtrong and long which runneth under the Jaw cill it come to ust which openeth the mouth, and N 
2 which are placed under the Chin, and is inferted partly itto the bone Hyois and partly into the 
ongue. a 3 n 
Finally, the Trunk it felf ſteble 2 1. figure 2. 7] which Falbpias in his Obſervat ions. ailleih the AH 
of the third conjugation, peffeth thr in che mouth, and being acco 


= 


with the trunk ofthe other hand paſſet te- 

of to make it a fit organ to diſcern the ö ſurcles a 

fixed inte the ſubſtance be | obs e 
From this conjugation that w 


and in one place only perforateth the Per. e eee 


! 


accountcd for double or manifold pairs; for we think with Falopius that in thediftir g of th 
conjugations of the Nerves the holes of the Skull are not to be 0 wed; for If this were to bee 
obſerved, then becauſe the ſecond and the third valrs and che eigii᷑ doe paſte — "5 A 


— 


a= 


- | * 


650 > *Ofthe Auditory Nero.. Eon 
— hole they ſhould be accounted all for one conjugation, which were yet neverſo accounted by any Ans. 
miſt | Ana- 


tomiſt. . 
The original! The originall of this Nerve is leſſer then the former, near unto it and a little harder, and there- 
ol it. fore Galen {aith, that it ſpringeth more out of the baſis of the Brain as from a part thereof which is the 
harder. | we | 
Preſently after the original, it paſſeth a little forward & is mingled with the third, with which it iflueth 
at a common hole, and at the palat is divided into divers branches, into whoſe whole coat it is inſerted, 
[ table 22.figure 2. the lower Z and giveth unto it the ſenſe of Taſting. Galenfaith it is ſomewhat hard be- 
cauſe the coat which compaſſeth the mouth is harder then the tongue and other parts of the mouth;andin 
this reſpe& his ſenſe is the duller, Sometime two ſmall branches, which deſcend neer the Almonds and the 


Appendix called Styloides unto the root of the tongue are diftributed through his coat. And thus much of 
the fourth conjugation. 


CHAP. XXIIII. Ofthe Auditory Nerve or the fiſt Conjugation. 


6 E fit Conjugation [10.22 Fig. 1, nd 2,4] at the ſides of the baſis of the Brain according to 
— con Ce, ariſeth out of the marrow of the brain elongared,and is made of two ſurcles or nerves. 
1 > E be one ſofter, (and indeed the ſofteſt except the opticks) and neareſt to the Ear, the other 

harder. Theſe two doe together iſſue through the membrane and run into the flony bone, 

and many think they are joined, accounting tkhem for one nerve, for they ſay the fift Conjus 

gation confiſteth of a ſoft and a hard part, but in deed and truth they are diſtinguiſhed. ¶ tab. a2. Fig. a. it a- 

peareth under a] which alſo Galen and Fallopim did obſerve. 

His 0 I bis Nerve thereſore runneth through a large but writhen hole in the ſtony bone, appointed properly 

ee - ce, for it, which is nambred for the fift pertoration of the Temple bone into the cavity which is like a Cony- 

Propel. burrough prepared for the organ of Hearing. Preſently the harder part runneth forward through a 

| proper Canale or Pipe, being accompanyed with an artery arifing from that artery which is diffcrpinated 

through the durg =, th the ſame bone it returneth obliquely back ward, and falleth into that 

cavity wherein the Tympanum or Drum is, yet ſo that it alwayes buts upon his own bony Canale: from 

æhence being more reflected it ſendeth forth two ſhoots, one above and another below, both which do 2 

through by their holes. The upper ¶ table 22. Fig. 1, and 2. b] runneth overthwart through the hole, 

through which like wiſe a (mall vein h unto the Organ of Hearing. And this ſhoot is mixed [tab. 22, 

Fig. a, R] with that branch of the fourth pair,or of the third according to common Anatomiſts, which we 

Gid was like the tendrill ofa vine: but the lower ['tab. 22. Fig. a c] pafſeth out at a hole which is very 

ſtraight and writhen,and warn, ed overthwart over themaſſeter muſcle, isinſtantly mixed with the 

branch of the third pair that is like the tendrill of a vine, or the propagation of the ſinew that goeth un- 

to thetongue,and the Tongue is led along to the muſcles of the Checks, and to the skin abgur the 

root of the outward Ear; and haply this Nerve aſſiſteth the Taſt as well as the Hearing, and the reaſon may 

hence be derived why thoſe that are born deafarealſo born dumb.Somerime when this Nerve hath gotten 

His branches through the blinde hole it runneth downward as if it would atcompany the fixt conjugation, (tab. a l. Fig. 
unto the joints. x and 2, e] and ſendeth ſmall branches to the proper muſcles of the Larynx, whence it is that becauſe of th 
conſent betwixt the Ears, the Tongue and the Larinx, a dry cough ariſeth if we We our Ears too deep. 
Sometimealſo it ſendeth ſmall branches into the whole arm, with che fourth, fift & ſixt nerves of the arm, 
yea oftentimes it accompanyeth the ſpinall marrow, and ſendeth his branches together with the nei des of 
The true audi» the marrow into the whole hand. But the ſoft part of this 1b. 22. Fig. a; which is indeed Nervus au- 
tory nerve. itoriu che true Auditory Nerve, accompanieth the hard part, and when it hath attainedunto the end of the 
forenamed cavity it is dilated after the manner of a membrane and [ tab. 22. Fig. I, and 2,8] becometh the chief 
inſtrument of Hearing, and there remaineth after the ſame manner that we mentioned before in t he expan- 

ion of the Organ of Smelling, / HOUSES * 
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CHAP. XXV. Of the fixt, ſeventh and eight Cuig ai: 


x E fot Conjugation [tab. 2 2. Fig. a, e] taketh his * ing trom a few fibres a little below the 
Fes mma | J originall of che fift pair of the Auditory Nerve. — fibres are preſently and mutually 
| and are thought to make one great nerve, whereas indeed they are not ſo united 
| buc chat they remain a good while two diſtin& nerves contained in one Wh 
| was the cauſe of the errour. They get out of the skull at the ſecond hole of the Nowl-bone 
by which the greater branch of the internall Iagular vein did aſcendinto the brain. The one of theſe Nerves 
His egreſſe. is the anterior andthe leſſe, the other is the poſterior or the greater. The leſſer when it hath 2 out of the 
Skull deſcendethdirectly unto the muſcles of the Tongue (to whoſe root it affordeth a branch) and to 
thoſe muſcles which occupy the Fauces or chops, and into the moſt part of it is conſumd. 
The greater Nerve not far from his egreſſe ſ a branch backward, tab. 22. Fig. 2, ] which is diſtri- 
buted with many ſurcles into che muſcles that occupy the neck, eſpecially into the Cowl muſcle which is 
dhe ſecond of the ſhoulder- blade. Firs. . 1-354: 
His deſcending The Trunk it ſelf defcending is connefted or tyed to the ſeventh Conjugation, [ table 22. Figure 2, 
uunk. Hi to che Sleepy Artery and to the internal Juguler vein, by the intervening or ſicion of 5a | 
dig | 4 | | me | 
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CHAP, 25, Of the ſixt, ſeventh, and eighth Conjugations. 67t 
membrane, & at the ſides ofthe Larynx or Throttle it is increaſed by a branch from the ſeventh Conjugation 
tab. 22. Fig. a, I] with which branch notwithſtanding ic is not mixed (for Platerus in his mixtion miſt his 
mark) but ted or tyed thereto. Preſently after it ſendeth ſurcles overthwart table 22.Fig.2,g ] un- 
to the muſcles ofthe Larynx,eſpecially thoſe on the infide thereof. It affordeth alſo a few ſmall branches 
diftin& fromthe former to the muſcles of the Fayces or chops. From thence it deſcendeth unto the cheſt and 
runneth quite through his E; alſo through the capacity of the lower belly, and diſtributeth many 
branches unto the bowels o lies,as we have — ared already and do hereafter towards 
the end of this book. And becauſe it runneth almoſt through all the Bowels of the body, it is therefore 
called Conjugatio vaga,the gadding or wandering conjugation. | 

Fallpius tels us, that the Membrane wherewith this ſixt Nerve is inveſted, as it falleth through the per- TA his 
foration aſſumeth unto it ſelf ſometime maniteſtly ,ſometime ſecretly, a few ſmall and capillary fibres ot the — cherg 
Nerve, and when it is out of the Skull. produceth a certain long body reſembling an Olive, which is ſome- bodies, : 
times ſingle, ſometimes double in both fides, and the colour fleſhy,although the ſubſtance be nervous and 
bard | 


This Olive-like bedy endeth into a certain nervous fibre, which falling down the neck, together with ſome 
propagations of nerves coupled togethne which iſſue from the firſt and ſecond, and fourth and fift and ſixt, 
or from the firſt and ſecond, and fitt and ſixt and ſeventh pairs of the neck, doth make a texture or com- 
plication of veſſels like a little net which deſcendeth on either hand down the forepart of the whole neck; 
and in that complication, faith he, other new Olive-like bodies doe ſometimes grow together, whoſe 
number is uncertain, confiſting of no other ſubſtance but as it were a heap of nerves growing together in- 
to a callous or faſt body like a ſcar. And this conjunction of nerves he calleth ſeæti paris pleum the tex- 
ture or complication o tthe fixt conjugation; from which texture ne nerves, ſaĩth he, doe deſcend un- 
to the baſis of the Heart. Herefr om alſo very often doth a nerve take his originall which on both fides 
is conveyed unto the midriffe, although it receiveth a further increment or encreaſe from the fourth and 
fit conjugations of the neck. He affirmeth further, that from this complication there iſſueth a nerve which 
— through the Cheſt along the roots of the ribs is conveyed to the roots of the Meſentery. Thus 

ar Fallepi us. 

Now that from this ſixt conjugation, nerves are ſent unto the bowels and not from the marrow con - Why the bo- 
tained in the rack- bones, this reaſon be given, becauſe having not voluntary motion they did not wels have 
ſtand in need of fo hard nerves as do arĩſe out of the ſpinall marrow properly fo calledʒyet that * ed es f 3 
not be altogether without ſenſe, they receive Nerves of Senſe, that is, toft — iſſuing out of the mar . 
row ofthe Brain whileſt ie js yet contained in the skull, and the rather ſaith Galen in the 11. chap. of his 9; from the ſpi- 

Book de uſu pertium becauſe the ſubſtance it ſelf ofthe bowels is but ſoft; but becauſe theſe Nerves were to nall marrow, 
toe a long journey, leſt they ſhould be offended they are inveſted with ſtrong membranes,and befides faſt- 
ned to the bodies by which they paſſe. | _ 

It is alſo worth the obſervation that the nerves which are diſſeminated from the fixt conjugation into A norable ob- 
the trunk of the body, are as large almoſt at their terminations after they have been diverſly divided and ſer vation. 
ſubdivided as they are in the originall,which cannot be (aid of any other veſſell. It hath been alſo pub- 
lickly delivered, I think from no other warrant but ſpeculative Learning, that this nerve deſcendeth into 
the joints, and in the feet is the cauſe-of the great conſent betwixt the feet and the head. For mine own A novall con- 
part I could never have light of any ſuch divarications out of Claffick Anatomiſts: beſide hat need we ceit. 
ſearch for an inary way of conſent,when we know that which is dire& and agreed upon by all, which 
is the branches of the nerves of the ſpinall marrow,wonderfully uniting themſelves in the Tendons of the 
the Muſcles of the footʒby which any annoyance may at the firft hand be conveyed unto the marrow of the 
back and ſo unto the Brain. 

Moreover, Galens reaſon of the al lowance of theſe Nerves of the fixt conjugation to the bowels in the 
place _ before quoted were but of ſmall moment if the feet alſo had nerves derived therefrom. But this 

WAY. | , 
The ſeventh conjugation, which Archangelus accounteth for the eight, becauſe he maketh the organs of The ſeventt 
a conjugation of nerves: the ſeventh * I ſay [lb. 23. Fig. x, b. Fig. 2, HE] movethy the con jugation. 
Tongue and is the hardeſt of all thoſe that iſſue out of the Brain within the Skull, and i ittaketh his | 
originall from a harder beginning, that is to ſay, in the hindpart of the Nowl-bone where the marrow of 
the Brain endeth ſaith Galen in the 12. of his g. Book de uſu partium.From the beginning of the ſpinall mar- 
row faith Veſalius, but before it iſſue out of the skull. From the Brain, not from the After-brain, ſaith Co- 
lumbus. Archangelus faith from the backpart of the marrow where the cavity is, that is compared to a wri- 
ting pen. From the marrow of the Brain, ſaith Baubine; when it is ready to fall out of the skull ¶ tab. 22. 
Fig.1,ond 2, El chat is to ſay, at the very beginning of the ſpinall marrow properly ſo called. Thence 
therefore it ariſeth with more roots then one, and thoſe ſomewhat diſtant one from another. But they 

unite themſelves and paſſe out of the skull by an oblique and proper perforation in the Nowl - bone, and ; 
for r this Conjugation (faith Galen in the 11. of the 9. Deuſ#partium) is joined by ſtrong | 
membranes with che ſixt conjugation, but not commixed therewith, ſaith Faſſopius in his Obſervations. For 
Retributionit communicatethto the ſixt pair a portion of it ſelf, [tab.22. Fig. uy Lewy is to ſay, ſome- 
times one fibre or ſtring and ſometimes two, hut the coi ion it ſelf k Ill his own body, and 
with a round and full thred runneth dow nward unto the Tongue, whole root when it attaineth' the 
greater part thereof, [tab. 2a. Fig. 22 ĩs diſſolved or as it were untwiſted and parted into many fibres,which 
as fo many ſurcles, are imparted into all the muſcles of the Tongue. © 1 5 

The leſſer part ſendeth ſome branches unto the muſcles of the bone Hysi and the Throttle to aft their His implanta - 
motion. It affordeth alſo ſome ſurcles, tab. 2a. Fig. a. Ij upto the muſcles which take their original from don. 
the appendix which is called Stylꝛides. Finally, the fibres of the greater branch doe ſeem to be commixed 
with the fibres of the fift conjugation. The 


His originall, 


— — 
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Con re 
672 _ Of the Conjugations of the Neck, | Book 11, 
The eight The eight conjugation (if we may ſo call them, which others doe aſcribe unto the fiſt 4b. 4 e 3.and 
Con jugation · 2. d] iſſueth out of the marrow of the Brain above the Auditory Nerve, (and is much ſler and harder - 
then it) betwixt the ſecond and third conjugations, It runneth upward and forward under the fides of 
the bafis of the Brain, and having perforated the Dura meninx betwixt the ſecond and third*conjugations, 
it getteth into the orb of the Eye through the hole of the ſecond conjugation; faith Baubine; according te 
Fallopius, although Veſaliu and Platerus think it paſſeth through a proper perforation in the wet ze-bone; 
and ſo goeth unto the temporall muſcle and that which lurketh in the mouth; but the truth is, that it is 
almoſt wholly conſumed in the muſcle of the Eye which drawerh it to the utter angle. «LIN 
Implantation. This conjugation, ſaith Baubine, in regard of his originall ſhould have been accounted before the fif 
| and thoſe that follow, but leſt in changing the number reſolved upon by Anatomiſts we ſhould bret 
Columbus bis Confuſion, we have rather thought good to reckon it in the laſt place. Columbus addeth a ninth pair, | 
ninth conjuga- Which he challengerh the invention, and for ought I know no man is deſirous to take that prize out of his 
tion, hand, which when they have they ſhall not be able to hold; but he ſaith, that they be very ſmall nerves 
ariſing from the two proceſſes of the Brain which are called Nates or the Buttocks, neer the Teſticles they 
bend their courſe toward the face, and paſſe out by the third and fourth conjugations and are inſerted in- 
to the third muſcle of the Eye-lid,but allow a branch alſo to the fift muſcle of the Eye. Thus far Columbus, 
And ſo much concerning the conjugations of nerves ſeven, or eight if you will, or nine if you beleeve 
Calumbus, which iſſue from the marrow of the Brain contained yet within the Skull. Now we proceed unto 
thoſe that iſſue from the ſpinall marrow when it is faln out of the Skull. ö 9 
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CHAP. XXVI. Of the Nerves which iſſue from the ſpinall Marrow of the Neck. 
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E conjugations before mentioned are called productions of the Brain, and nerves of the Brain, al- 
Ar beit they iſſue from the lengthened marrow thereof, but yet contained within the skull. Now 
ve come unto thoſe ſinews which draw their originall from the ſame marrow indeed ; but 
cat contained in the rack-bones of the ſpine, and therefore are called Nervesvf the Spixall Mar- 
Is * row. For from this marrow all the parts which are under the face, excepting the bowels and the 
inſtrument of the voice, do receive Nerves;the bowels & the inſtruments of the voice, do not, partly becau 
it was neceſſary that ſome of them ſhould be immediately joined with the brain, as the Heart and the Livery 
(for it behoved that all che principles of thoſe faculties whereby the creature is governed ſhould be 
conjoined) partly becaufe their ſituation is neer unto the Brain, and they ſtand in need only of Senſe. 
The Nerves of the ſpinall Marrow are acaounted thirty Conjugations iſſuing out of diſſinc and 
ſeats, as out of the marrow of the Neck, the Cheſt, the Loins, and the Holy-bone.contairied within their 
vertebre or rack-bones,and out of their perforations or the holes thrilledin them. Theſe holes are either 
double, before and behind, as in the two firſt of the neck and five of the Holy-bone,or fingle in each fide 
of the racks, as in the reſt. | | | FLA 
7 of the neck. The conjugations of the neck ſome account ſeven,as Galen, Veſali us, Platerus, & Laurent ius, yet Galen in the 
5 of the 13 · de uſu partium reckons 8. and ſo doth Archangelus; Columbus but five. Theſe are diſperſed into 
the outſideof the whole head and his Muſcles. re 1 "EO 
The firſt; The firſt and ſecond conjugation doe not ariſe after the manner of other Nerves out of the ſides of the 
ſpondels,one out of the right ſide, the other out ofthe left;but one falleth through the hole on the forces. 
His diriſion. fide, the other through the hole on the backſide, which happeneth becauſe of the different articulation of 
| theſe two racks which is fo made for the more ſecurity of the motion. | 
The firſt Conjugation iſſueth between the Nowland the firſt Rack- bone, which that it might more ea- 
ſily be, there is a certain ſmall cavity in the Nowl-bone and in the firſt vertebra, (yet in Dogs in whom the 
ſpondell is greater, the cavity is only in it) but before it iflue it is reflected above the ſpinall marrow and 
preſently is divided into two ſmall branches, one anter ier which is very ſmall, I tab. a3. Hi] and ſo fmallthat 
1 Veſalius {aith it is not alwayes viſible, but Columbus maketh no mention of it at all. 
Subdiviſion, © This nerve is inſerted into the muſcles which lye upon the neck and under the gullet, which bend the 
neck, accounted by Heſalius and Platerus for the firſt pair that move the back, but Baubine reckonerh it fot - 
che firſt bender of the neck, and calleth it Longus or the Long · muſcle. 1 | 


* 


Table 23. is the ſams with Table 22. Lib. 7. 


The other peſterior.¶ tab. 24. F] which is ſubdividedinto a double ſurcle, one leſſer which is diſſeminated 
into the ſmall muſcles of the head ſeated in the Occipitinm or No, the right branch into the muſcles on 
the right fide,and the left into the muſcles of the left fide ; which alſo we maſt underſtand of rhe nerves . 
that follow. The other ſurcle of 1 branch ar e] goeth into the beginning of the muſcle that 
draweth the ſhoulder- blade D or being but ſmall they e not run beyond the muſcle. 
The ſeconi The ſecond conjugation iſſueth with two beginning, the forebranch ¶ tab. 23. NI is very (Tay he 
conjugation. peth out betwixt the firſt and the ſecond rack-bone at the ſides of the tooth of the rack, and is diſtributed 
His double into the muſcles that ſit upon the neck, as that branch of the firſt conjugation is of which we ſpake ere 
original. while, with which branch it is implicated,” and ſo conſumed into the whole skin of the face. 

I !be poſterior branch which is the greater ¶ tab. 2 4. II when it is iſſued by the fide of the backward proceſſe 
of the ſecond rack- bone is preſently divided into two un branches: the i 
neth overthwart toward the middle of the ſpine where the muſcles doe meet Nen the neck, and is 
increaſed with a ſurcle I tab. 24. L] ofthe third conjugation, ¶ tab. 23. S] and from the back · part eee 
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the forepart of the headzand diſperſeth propagations into the skin of the whole head even to 
whole cromn,yea and unto the ears,[t4b,23;and 24MM} but the lefſer branch [19b.24, above 
the ings of the third and ſixt pairs of muſcles of the Head. * .* 
The conjugation ¶ tab. 23, char. 3] breaketh out of a common hole which is betwixt the ſecond and The third 
rd papal — is divided into two branches. The anterior whereof tab. 23, P is ſubdivided into four conjugation; 
ſurcles,t goeth to the firſt pair of muſcles that bend the neck, the ſecond; tab. 23, and 24, R groweth war er 
an eee downward,and being commũxed with a ſurcle of the fourth conjugation is diſtributed in- gon * 
to the muſcles that lye under the Gullet. | ne 23 
The chird ſurcle tab. 23. 5 tab. 24, frem K to I] runneth upward and meeteth with a branch of the ſecond 
conjugation, and is ſpent into the 8kin on the ſides and top of the head. The fourth ¶ tab. 23, and 24, Af is 
diſperſed into the muſcles that incline the neck to the fides,as alſo unto the muſcle that litterh up the blad- 
der. Finally, into that quadrangular muſcle ariſing fromthe fleſhy membrane which draweth the ip ob- 
* downward. WS; | | 
he-poſterior branch of the third conjugation (th. 232440] is diſſeminated into the muſcles that are 
common to the Head and the Neck, and lift it up whick are called Sater and ſemiſpinalis, The firſt Vejalius 
accounteth for the ſeventh mover of the back, and the ſecond for the eight. | LES 
The fourth Conjugation (table 23, charati. 4] iſſueth out of the common hole of the third and fourth yo * 
Rack- bones, and *** faith Columbus into many ſurcles. Beubine ſaith into two branches, an in- on. 
terior and poſterior : the anterior which is the greater is divided into three propagations. | table 23, and 


* 
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24, X |. | * 
The firſt tab. 23, I is mixed with a branch of the third pair tab. 23, R and gocth to the Muſcles that 
lye under the Gullet,which make the firſt pair of Benders of the neck. „ | Fey 
The ſecond ¶ tab. 23, a] departeth into the muſcles that bend the neck irfto the ſides, that is, into the ſe- Diviſion, 
cond pair and to the ſecond muſcle of the ſhoulder-blade called Cucullaris or the Cowl-muicle. | 
The third [tab.23,b]which is leſſer, being accompanied with a branch of the fift Conjugation [tab.23,c] 
and united with a propagation of the fixt 603001 deſcendeth near the Mediaſtinum (where it letteth {li 
a {mall branch on each fide) and above the Peric ardium; that of theſe originals, that is to ſay, the fourt 
mixed with the fift and the fixt, the nerve of the Midriffe I tab. 23, and 24, ] might be compounded which is 
inſerted into his nervous tendon called by others his head. Sometime this branch of the fourth coů]nga- 
tion is wanting, and then a ſurcle of the ſeventh Conjugation ſupplyeth the place, but how ſoever the chief 
part or mountenance of the Nerve is from the fift Conjugation. The poſterior branch of the fourth Oonjuga- 
tion which is alſo the leſſe tab. 23, nd 24, Vat the ſpine of the third Rack - bone beſtowing his bleſſing up- 
on the muſcles of the neck, which lye upon that ſpondell,and from thence is conſumedinto che membra- 
nous muſcles of the cheeks. * : 
The fit ConjuggrlonſFeb.a cher. Z falling out under the fourth ſpondell,is divided into two branches The 5 con ſu- 
one anterior another poſterior. The firſt muſcle [tab.23;a dune char. 6], of the anterior branch ¶ tab. 23, and 24 His 170m 
(3 Sorel to the muſeles which bend the neck. The ſecond [ tab. 23, e] together with the . ot 
e fourth and the fixt Conju — ont of them] maketh the nerve of the midriffe. The third [table 
23, and 24 f. runneth unto the muſcle called Deltoz,which is the ſecond of the arm from which wmall 
1 [fable 24, TT] are afforded to the muſcles that liſt up the ſhoulder · blade called Cucullaris and 


From the ſame ſurcles alſo ariſeth another Nerve [teb-23,and 244 which with many ſmall fibres is im- 
plicated in the skin that covereth the Deltoz: another lying deep at the neck ofthe ſhoulder- blade is divis 
ded into two branches [24þ,23,end a 4%] and the ſmal ler afforder ſmall ſurcles to the Deltojs ,.- Where is 
taketh his originall from the clavicle,ſomerimes alſo to the skin, accompanying the bumerary veins 


be poſterior which is the thicker [table 23, a ſurcle into the ſecond pair of muſcles of 
the bone Nai called Coracobyoidei: 9 d an artery, it ſen 
Pumel ve upper ſaper ſccpular muſcle or the upper 5 again unto the Deltois where it ariſeth 
frotm the ſpie of the blade and finally it ſendeth furcles; Itab. 23,2437] :/tothe-ourfide of the skin of the 
arm. And i much of the awerior branch of the ff, Conjugation: The poſterior Tab. a gp e] at the taps of the 
pines is reflected and ted like the poſterior branch ol the fourth Conjugation». A 
r ee 
ere it iſſu is di I ior a ſterior b bag Ann 13- * 
„The 23] after ir hath Joipe a che branch of the ſiſt Conjuga- 
tion to wh: iffe, is ur the neck and the fieft Conjugation of 
24%] Aſte | 


s to he tranſported to the Arm.Itſendeth alſo a peculiar ſurcle ſ tab a 
By pee: Sr lit p vl) eee 
d and the neck,as alſo into the headsof the 
doe: $1 goto (he hell: cholgwaſeer allo | . 
The ſevehch Conjugation re | the fixe ſpondell and for more ſecu · The ſerenth 
is joined wich the fixe conjugation o heſt\, tab. 33. J] the chief art conjugation. 
cue and from the fift, Zac ſeventh Con- His divion. 
| ; Some - = 


Jugations of the neck, and from the firſt and onde the. cheſt, 


Cake, ab. | < Ofe the Conjugtions of the Neck. dee 673 ; 4 
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674 Of the Nerves of the Cheſt. 2 
— Sometime allo there proctedeth from chis conjugation a branch to che making of the nerve 
1 ſeeing that from the marrow of the neck many nerves doe concur to the 

midriffe nerve, it is no wonder that in the Apoplexy the motion of the midriffe is for a while 

although becauſe of the obſtruction of the ventricles of the brain, as it is 8 the 

How a man ſpirit cannot be conveyed unto the miidriffe,yer ſeeing that the cavity of the ſpina marrow con 

bieaths in an Eur deal of animall ſpirits, which by theſe nerves may be tranſported unto the midriffe , and it a 
Apoplexy. lictle motion, thence Reſpiration remaineth,and though IT be but very litt le, yet the life 18 

| as long as the animal] ſpirit ſhall remain in the cavity of the ſpinall marrow, and if the birth on of the 

ventricles»can be freed, then he that is apoplecticall, returneth to himſelf, if not, there he determines his 


life. 
This is Baubines Phy ſiology, concerning the apoplexy and the cauſe thereof, vhereto I can in no 
ſort 2875 323 he handleth it dolby the way, and we are now in another argument, I will not — 


ſon the caſe with him. * l 5 

The poſterior branch of the ſeventh conjugation ¶ tab . a 4. f] which is alſo the leſſe, and never miſſing, af- 

fordeth reles to the muſcles which lye upon the heck, and unto the ſquart-muſcles of the « 5 
which alſo ſurcles are ſent from the fitt conjugation of the brain, and from all fever of the » excepting 
The dvgſpuſi. only the firſt, which ſarcles run according to the courſe of the fibres of the muſcle: they attain alſo unto 
* "2/9": che kin. It is no Lene 5 the Dog-|paſm be a grievous diſeaſe, ſeeing that this muſcle in it doth at 
ju- the firſt hand ſuffer con vul ion. | 
. oy» Galen in des chap. of his 13 book de uſw partium, and after him Archangelus doe adde an eight conjuga- 
Galen and tion; iſſuing berwixt the ſeventh and the eight ſpondels, and diſtributed eſpecially into the cuhit and the 

Archagel. Ell, but paflech no further. | 


— 


AP. XXVILOfthe Nerues of the Chef. 
Nerves difleminated thropgh the Cheſt are double as well thoſe that "paſſe __ 


— 


Of the nerves 
of the Cheſt. 


DE che Neck, for ſome take their originall from the Brain, or rather from the 
JW thereof contained in the zkull, others from his marrow paſling through che Rack 

the back. | A | 
mm From the marrow of the Brain yroceedeth the ſbæt conjugation of the brain 2 
2 through the Cheſt, of which we have partly ſpoken before, but will ay more afterward in is 
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Book, g | | F372 | | 
Wertes. From the ſpinall marrow contained in the Back doe ifſue eleven conjugacionaſach Felliybur Bain 
reckoneth twelve, all which after their egreſſe are divided into two branches, one greater and another leſſe, 


running forward and another reflected back ward. 5 | 
3 en The firſt conjugation R Veſalius accoutiteth theeight of the ſpinall oy ane neat 
His diviſion» twixt the ſeve n of the Neck, aud the firft of the Cheſt on either ſide, and is divided into to 
N 1 anterior and wars! 3 -whrk Fe 4 wo 0 4 FP * FY * 
ie anterior which is the greater after it hath received an tation | tab, 23, and 24,x] from 
vench doe a dee alſo from the ſecond of the Cheſt ndis diverfly 8 th tha neigh · 
bour finews; attaining unto the arm- pits, diſtrĩbuteth propagations Crab. 24, a«] out of his back fide | 
the ws "rg of theblade,and ſo runneth away into the arm, whoſe diftriburion we ſhall meet withall 
in that p en | 


Belides this, it ſendeth alſo another branch [tab:2Cy]unto chearmowWhleh quoning Gorward along the 
firſt rib,and ſo to the top of the — — 8 n the firſt muſcle of the cheſt called 
e then is conſumed or ſpent into the muſcles which take their original from the top of- the 
3 breſt- bone as the muſcle called Maffoides, ei. oe "2p 
The poſterior branch ¶ tab. 24, u] which under the muſcles which grow under the 
Rack · bones, and in his tran ſecond muſcle of the neck, and tho 


parteth thereſrom andioffers ſur 


The 2 conju- 
Sation. 


o 


more the neck and the head backward;bur when it hath attained the ae rg - 


cher. 10,to cha,20Jofthe ili) 
Note ter the ſame manner; for after t a "ek E, ra K ey are divide 
i ncir fore- branches. Th Dre ſine ys 440. 22 x * men. | 
branches. a ſurcle to the Coſtull nerv gation or the brair 
ſmallbranch, For the branches th 
twixt them in a praper ſinus or cavit 


55 afloat Lawn 


From the tab.2 3,000 and the chargtters of the left ſide are diſſemĩnated into the Intercoſtal 

— * rat ws _ toithe muſcles that lye 45 . 235, 00 uu Jas the greater 

he Peforall muſcle and that which is called Latiſſimus ¶ tab. 23. ] moreover into the ob- 

eden — of the Abdomen; all which branches — fibres of theſe maſcles, Theyo@&t 
1 ſpringlingly unto the skin of the cheſt. 


TheſeNerves agalſothereft, of courſe ſhoild have been inſerted directly into the heads of the muſcles, 
but Nature bath reflected them backward into the veins, arteries and ligaments of that place. Froni 
the lower; Intercoſtall nerves;; ſome ſhoots alſo are communicated [table 22. A N to the muſcles of the - 


domen ny 

Finally from that Intey nerve which creepeth through the fourth diſtance of the ribs are certain 
propagations[tab 2% JailEminarcinro the Pechorall muſcles, from which there iſſue ſome fine and ſmall 
* unto the paps giving them a very exact ſenſe. And ſo much for the anterior branches. 


The peſhr erior Mich are the leſſer are reflected backward unto the ſpines of the rack bones, and lurk Their blade 
amongſt the muſcles that grow unto them, and are appointed to move the Back — the Cheſt ; = — branches, 


they not wholly conſumed in theſe muſcles, ſor when they have touched the t the ſpines, they 
becwernthl congreſſe or conjun&ion of the muſcles bob ſides, and are "cbr — the wi fork 
which ariſe from thoſe ts of the Spines,as thoſe that are called Nr eee 
Serratus, Poſticus . e ſome are diſtributed into the kin. But the tion of Nerves. into the st in 
is not ont atid the ſame in all bodies, and therefore can neither their order nor their number be certainly 
. for the trunks are divided throughout the skin, ſomerime into more, ſometime into fewer 


ms Sled the two laſt conjugations of che cheſt doe offer ſurcles,Colmmbus faith to the fleſhy part of 
ofthe midriffe. Beubine [able e 18, 19] to the bead of the muſcle called mr the 
ſixt muſcle of the Thigh, ' | 


r | "PT FEY 3 


2 = —_— 1 a 
12 » 96 — — 


CHAP. XXVIII Of the Nerves of the Loins. 


of the Loins doe ariſe five Conjugations of finews which are greater then the conjy 
of the Cheſt, and iſſue out of the holes of the racks of the Loins: herein 
nerves of the Oheſt, that every conjugation is divided into an anterior and a poſterior bra 
f ———— bene tab. 2 52,53] tions are diſtributed into the mu- 
flea har; ow unto the racks of the Loins. themſelv . 
N oes rar eee into = ſp vs; Ca Naa and the _ — 1 Alu 
conjugation 23, char. a0] as alſo Feſt ifſuing at e holes o 
_ divided into two — from which ſarcles are 9 ¶ 
unto the head of the Muſ .... 
geben the leſſer and reflected into the muſcles which lie upon the racks of the Loiris \ 5 rrynd 

is conſumed as are the ſurcles of the following conjugations. Such are the muſcles called & 
Legi ſimm and Sacer. gut where they iſſue from of the ſpines they run into the fides and ar- diſſe 
minated into the ain of the arm and the broad niiiſc e called Latiſm.. inn 
I be ſecond con [tabs 23, aral | ranherh under the fixt of the thigh called 1; elt upon s 
which it beſtoweth ſmall branches afterwa 7 up unto thetop of the na Abone, the pel mor ro- 
tion thereof paſſin che Ameri aforSeleand orion oth rſt maſt of the thigh v 
che Bu ed ed Memby anoſus. But N , 
a into the ſeyenthy muſcle of mn Veſtling and Fallopius, but the . 
Baubine,and Columbur called Niacys internus, into the firſt bender gfe the leg and unto 51 


From this conj Vvalſo iſſacth a ſmall and long Nerve, rab. 2 2 e 
D Fell n r | | 
n hy the ahne AY 45 1 og eee 
be tab. 23. - under anteriotbran Itch 
. dee ee rag eee en e e Think 
ek in thereof; the other accompanieth eee call Bar 

nated into the he acer pen ele yh mag into the skin In Ne 

af the hre firſt conjugations r tthe fn 0, 21, 421 a 
. 


The ſourth 23 ]which is the eſt of all the ni eech unte 

the . and the e . mpanying the vein and — — the groin. Colmbus ob- 

ſerveth, that ĩt ſendeth ſome propagations itito the cod and the skin of the but we, ſaith Buubin, have 

ↄbſerved thatithofe parts dou receive ſmal finews from the marrow ofthe holybone, as Galennoted in his 17. 

De Diſſettione Mufculorum,and after him Arcbamgelus. It diſtributeth alſo other ations,” Columbus 

ret even,unito the anterior muſcle of thie thigh and leg, from which ſome ſurcles doe deſcend as far 
t nee. 


fift conjugation ta. 23, ch. 24 like the reſſ is div idect into two:The anterior and greater branch paſ- 
(ahriroaph lere rede c e e ae een Aon 
| [Heme pres metimes to both the muſcles that compaſſe or belid the Thigh about: ſometimes unto the 
nn "ES + of the yard; though commonly 0 

| m m recelys. 


common and received: n is chat from the ſpinall marrow contained in the e 


| 5 f rhe loins. 
ith 117 ee 


r the Rim The Erſt corie , 
parts of jugation, 


— 1 4 


656 8 Gebe of the Hoh d. Ber 7e = 


receive nerves from the marrow of the Holy-bone, Item, branches unto — neck ofthe —— and © of 
eee eee Poſterior branch is re- 
flected and conſumed into the maſcles that fit upon the racks Le ee 
Finally, from the three lower conjugations no ſmall number of branches doe reach unto the Leg, a. = 
that place we ſhall not forget to remember. 
The conneri- Moreover, theſe conjugations are hard and faſtned one with another,chefirſt with the ſecond, hi ſe. 


on.oftheſe cond” wichehe third, the third with the fourth, the fourth with the fift, as it is demon the firſt 
con jugations. figure of the 23 Table; after the fame manner altogether as che nerves * the Arm are implicated one 
within another, 
* 
11 CHAP. XXIX. Ofthe News o the Nds. | 


Six conjugati- . 
ons of the 


Holy-bones. 


28 Ur of the n marrow concluded within the racks of the Hol bone docitſue 

825 2 8 ou of the Holy-bop _ cs jon of 
Veſelins ' olumbus reprove Gelen, W lence of Gott I Foes 
| — 40 it appeareth maniteftly that he was not ignorane of ones even in the 

| n. 

The firſt. Ther Conjugation table 22. charatler 25] iffuerk betwixt the lift rack- 6533 of the loins and ow 


ofthe Holz- bone after the ſame manner as it was in the con zee of the 72 is divided into an 


unte#i67 and a peer branch. The Auerier branch f be mixed with 
Nerves which are conveyed unto the Leg, yet notw Aae 1 Kade a propagation gab. 2g, char. g 
unto the inſide of the haunch- bones from whence ſurcles are offered to the ul es 40 the (946-25, and 

7. muſcle of the thigh which is called Iliacus internws. The poſterior branch Aſter the ſame manner 


as doe che other Conjugations, and ſhooteth a e tab. 24. char. 54 into the muſcles produced 
from the haunch- bone, e 3 into rhe ſirſt mover ofthe from wWbence iſſue ſurcle s conſumed 


into tay rp of the butt 
The five laſt ye ſubſequent Conj — 23 7 an ted. aſter one 

= 1 88 2 . cxrlle ey ; prncti fel fide one Nerve Fd 
jd ther iden 3 ens 9. eee Anterion or forward herues, 1s alſo 


Pocken ante the Neck of theWomb,ofthe women ade 25 
* ren, ae ſhe NN neg: and the Funda- 


ment. My = the C pen 
of .ocbe muicles which take the i 
called Lagiſſimus ; i — — 
—— muſdle of th the Arm and 
id Ame the aue d chathigb, and into che din 
ion f f 
a — 25 e ee 
— 5 which is dl ef though te our mule chk 
beta et che buttocks cyen unto eee. 


ac cally vim ie ay the 
th e. T6: » — - 
91 che! : Nag ions Fur at che 


TL ing. 


The ſum of pers IN mn — 
8 e T0 8 Of e » fix ol. marrow of tea tþ : helewitiritheir ſe 


= es Fe | banner ah, hs 


of this i 
Lag nente aud 
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en 
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char. N. Of the Nerves of the Hand in the large acception, | 


"Of the Noe, of the Hand. | * Re EM | 


-  -— ———> — — — — 


HE Hand is the Inſtrument of Inſtruments. ctiat is to ſay, the 2323 of the mind or Soul The Hand. * 


"whereby ſhe frameth and faſhi8ricth all Inſtruments which conliſt of any matter whatſoever, 
| tot man. And therefore-that--it might more 


or have reſpe& unto any commodity or 
freely doe the ſervice it was ordained for; it hath in allowance not only muſcles the inſtru» 


and preſently Yeareut | | 
conjoined, and finally ſ arated,ſo 8 wakes the _— a net, [tab.25.fig.3.] or,{aith Columbus and 


dat 3 Wh | journey might become harder, and ſo ſtrongexto,_propulle or 
endure any injury that be offered tthito them. 3 52 * 
Theſe nerves run under — ——— r canale bone unto the inner proceſſe of the ſhbulder- blade, where Why wounds 
the Baſilica vein and the Aulllary artery keep their ways and hence it is that wotinds in this place are fo about che da- 


very dangerbus, and luxation of the ſhoulferdoe eafilyt 
: 8 plication or complication of the ine w 


ariſe, and creep berwixt the skin and the men, and of the thoulder, 
their medjation that fleſhy membrane is indiſſol 

the ſane magnitude,pofition and num 

bur the greater nerves nature hath wo 


formeth all his actions. 


through the upper 
upper which is ſent unto themuſcle called 
Ws, 


| being accompanyed with the hu- 
— vein. The other being accompanied with a xeſh and an artery; at the finus or boſome of the blade 
p | 


of the Cubit ¶ tab. 25. fig. 1 14 afterward it joineth with the third ner, 
25. ig · a and ar and after the conjunction it Creepeth downward, ¶ tab. 25. figure 15 „ and from theẽ out- 
fide ſendeth a ſmall branch t. 25: figure 1, T] to the muſcle of the Wand called Supinator longior. But His q;vigon 
. when'it hath attained unto the bent of the Cubit it is divided into three branches, (ſometimes into two, into three 
but then the lower: is again ſubdivigded) one upper and ſmaller, table 25. figure 1, creeping from Ihe upper E branches, 
unto the lower E which paſſing a good way by thewoutfide ofthe arm with a branch of the humeral vein run 
neth unto the outſide ſometime of the firſt, ſometime of the ſecond joint of thathumb, and intertexeth that | 
part with ſtuall ſurcles. The ſecond [table 26. figure 1, ] is the middle moſt and ſomething larger 4 
then the former. It lyeth under the forefaid humerall vein where the Median or Common wein Arfleth 
thereout, ( and deſcendeth with an oblique paſſage along the cubit, but above the fleſhy panicle) even unto 
the wriſt. cab. a5. f g. i, A above 44 The third is the jowelß 1b. 25. fg · 1H His progreſſe is ſomew hat ob- 
Lique and faftened to the interior branch of the Bafilica vein, and in thecubic is divided into t ·]·² brati- a 
ches ¶ tab. 25. fig. 1, IE] at length overcomming the wriſt ie diſtributeth ſurcles to the skin on the inſider 
the hand from which ſometimes ſmall ſhoots doe attain unto the outſide of the thumb, which are com- 
mixed with the ſurcles of the poſterior bran ck... ' = r 
The third nerve of the hand _ 25. fig-2.4] runneth through the fore and lowers fide of the cubir The third: 
and under the double beaded muſcle in the arm is increaſed with a branch of the ſecond nerve ¶ tab. 25. fig. 1, 
71 Preſently aſter it is divided and affordeth tęo branches to the skin on the forepatt of the arm tab. 
25. fg. . v, betwixt 7 and x]. - When ic hath attained unto the bent of the cubir, it is mingled with the fift 
Pair, | table 25. fig.1. char. 43] and ſendeth ſmall branches unto the muſcles which otit of the inner 
protuberation of the arm: from hence it reacheth a notable branch obliquely to the Radius or wand. ta. 25. 
Lg. 1. cbar. 44 which being accompanied with a vein and an artery is parted into 3, and runheth into the 
inlide of the hand,communicating two ſurcles to the thamb,two to the forefinger, & one to the upper ſide 
of the middle finger. And when this middle finger doth not receiye a ſurcle from thetift nerve, then it al- 
lowethtwo to themiddle and ſometimes one totheRing-finger. P 
The fourth Nerve tab. 25. flg. 1, and 2; c] which is the largeſt of all the Nerves that run into the Arm, ta- The fourth. 
keth his beginning from the complication we ſpake of before. It runneth along the backward & upper part 
of the cubit over Sa externall protuberation of the armzand-paſſingialongwith the Deep—ein and the Ax- 
ulary artery, it inflecteth it ſelt at the utter and hack · part = thearm, and diſtributeth two branettes — 
ett e PR ot OW qe. r 3114-59 CINE] 
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Of the Nerwes of the all. Böen 


the extending muſcles of the cubit [table 29, figure 2, & ] and to the skinne which is at the joynt 
and unto the backpart , and another unto the — — {table 25, figure 2, ® andl cher. 32] Af- 
terward near the joynt of the cubit at the externall pro ion of the arme [table 25, figure 2, char. 
34] it is ſometimes divided into two trunks which lye deep as doth their roots char. 35, 37] ſometimes 
it is divided into three branches, char. 33, 35, 37] whereof the exterior ¶ table 25, figure a, dhar- 33 rune? 
His diviſion, neth along the outſide of the cubit whereupon ĩt beſtoweth branches and. deſc obliquely to the 


wriſt, 


* 4 


Table 25, Figure 1, and 2, ſheweth the Nerves of abe whole hand, the firſt figure ſheweth their fore file, the ſternd 
their back-ſide, b nt: A , el ON 
| * auto | + 1044 


TABULA' N. 


# b# 3 
. 

- 

171 


- 


72 hie farw 
f a bran 


the top of hic 


W 6 22 3, propagations of che nerve f, going ta 
8 _ theskinpttheto pry wn Lo 15 
51525 a branch of the nerve f, going unto che. 

ſecond muſcleof the ame. 

i 1,2, another branch inſerted into the ſama 
. - and to the skin, n 
Chara&. 6, in, 1, the ſixt conjugation bf f- 


newes. {1 

k 2, the hinder branch of the furt pair. 

| x, the fore branch of the ſixt pair. 

m 1,alurcle thereof that maketh the nerve of 
the midriffe. | | 

p-2, branch of the fixt pair, reaching unto 

the cavity of the ſhoulder-blade. / N 


2, the complication of the branch 
a de e branches | 5 
Charact. 7. in the firſt ig. The ſeventh pair of 


SI nerves. | 
| ' 7 2, the binder branch ofthe ſeventh pair. 
3 5 W 5 1, che congreſſion or meeting of the ſo 
venth pair, with his neighbour branches. tit, ſome ſurcles hereof going unto the muſcles of the 
ſhoulder · blade to the arme. 1 2, the hinder branch of the eight pair. x 1, 2, the coition or 
meeting of the eight paix with theſeventh . 1, a branch of the 7 pair going to the top of 
the breſt. 44 2, Surcles from the eight pair going unto the muſcles of this place. . chara&, 9, in 
the firſt figure, the ninth pair of nerves, 6 1, the hinder branch of the niath pair. &, the 
branch of this conjugation. =: 1, the firſt nerve of the arme going unto the ekinne. p 1, 1, the 
ſecond nerve of the arme. 55 1, from this doe proceed nerves going unto the firſt muſcle of the 
Cubic called Biceps. - g 1, 2, the third nerve of the arme. y 1, @ branch thereof to the 8kinne of 
the arme! 91, a ſmall branch going unto the. ſecond muſcle of the cubic, called Brachiews. x; 1, to 
the skinne of the foreſide of the arme. J 1, the meeting of the third nerve with the ſecond. «1, 


the ſecond nerve, together with the third, cree ing downward. . Tr, a nerve to the ſecond mu- 
ſcle of the Radius; led Supinator 'longior. * 1, the diviſion of the ſecond nerve into three branches. 
EE 1, the upper or firſt branch of the ſecond nerve, running unto the wriſt, and ſo unto the 
firſk joynt of the thumb. ©, the middle branch of the ſecond nerve. A 1, his progreſſe even 
unto. the hand. E 1, the lower and third branch of the ſecond nerve, II E 1, two branches of this 
nerve £9108 unto the inſide of the hand. o 1, 2, the fourth nerve of the arme. V2, nerves 
from this unto the extending muſcles of the cubit. a, a branch unto the skinne on the backſide 
ofthe arme. 32, 2, tothe SkKinne on the outfide of the arme. 33, 2, a branch creeping along the 
out ſide of the Cubit unto the wriſt. 34, 2, the bipartition of the fourth nerve at the cubic. 35,2, 
the upper branch of the ſaid diviſion. 36, 2, the ſurcles which belong to the thumb; the fore- 
finger and the middle finger on their ourlide. .. 7, 2, the lower branch of the aforeſaid diviſion . 
38, 2, ſurcles therefrom unto the muſcles 3 from the externall protuberation of the arme. 
39, 40, 47, 2, three branches going to the muſcles that ariſe from the Tina or El. 42, 2, the 
end of the branch 37, near the joynt of che wriſt. * 1, 2, the fift nerve oß the arme. 43: 1, Pro- 
pagations of the third and fift nerves, unto the inſide of the Cubit. 44, 1, a branch of thethird 


nerve, 


= 


8 
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nerve, going unto the palme of the hand and. the _ 455 1, a branch of the fiſt nerve unto 
the. inſide of the hand. 46, 1, 2, propagation of the branch 45, unto the outſide of the hand. 8, 1, 2, the 
fixr 23 arme. 47, 1, his end near unto the joynt of the hand. 48,49, 1, ſurcles from the ſixt nerve 
unto the skinne. Be > 


which come unte the 
N ieee ee 


0 : - , 1 7 
' Char. 5 6575 tions 


A, 27 f nerve. 
he * © 
55 


derived into »the arme. 


XE + FS.4 
- - 4 


i i 
1 


| bann! 
21/3 ONH = 1 
The ſecond which is the h 
the Wand unto theourfide of the table 25, 
to two ſurcles vrhich paſſe unto the thumb, two into 
r. Co: | P 4 07 £5 
The third char. 
muſoles that extend 
_ the w 
- The fift nerve of the Hand ſ table 25 figure 1, and 2, *]; taketh his beginning from the foreſaid co The . nerve 
cation and being faſtned to the fourth ranneth betieen the muſclesthat extend arid bend the cubit, (yet * 
diſtributeth no — the Radius or wand) on the backward and lower fidethereof; and when it at. 
taĩneth to tlie inner cavity of the proceſſe or protuberation of the arme, at the foreſide of the cubit it is a 
little reflected, and affordeth propagations ¶ tab. 253 fee to the muſcles which arife from the in- 
ner xration of the Arme; as alſo from the Ell and the wand, which muſcles do not receive apy ſur - 
cles from the third nerve. | wo . 10 0 1 12 
From therice paſſing with a notable branch and accompanied with a vein and an artery it is faſt- His proceſſe 
ned to the Ell, and in the middle of the cubic it is divided into two branches table 25, figure 1, char. 45, and r 
46 J one internall char. 45 J which is conveyed by the infide of the BY, amongſt the mulcles that bend the 
Fingers, and accompanyed with a vein and an artery is conducted unto the wriſt, and under the tranſverſe 
Ligament thereof unto the palme of the Hand, where ĩt ſendeth two ſurcles, to the little finger, two to the 
middle finger, and one to the ring finger on their inſides. | 
The other externall branch ſ cher. 46 at the middle of the Ell ſhooteth out a propagation from his out- 
fide, between the muſcle that bends or extends the wriſt, which propagation runneth along the Ell, and 
is lengthned to the outſide of the cubĩt, and at the ourlide of the wriftbeftoweth two ſurcles on the little 
finger, two on the ring finger and one on the middle finger. But tee muſt remember that the inner bran- 
ches are larger then the utter, becauſe the utter may more eaſily be offended. Sometimes from this ſiſt Nerve 
there are no ſureles diſtributed to the infide of the hand: ſometĩmes alſo the outſide of the inner part of 
the middle finger and the inſide 'of the ring finger doe obtaine ſureles from the third nerve, and then 
the _ dons exhibit two propagations to the inner part of the little finger, and one to the inner part 
of the Ring finger. | * | WC | . | 
The ſixt Nerve, tab. 25 fg · 1, and 2, «| which in bigneſſe is anſwerable to the ſecond where it attaineth The fixe 
to the cubit, creepeth through the inner and lower ſide of the arme and of the cabit as farre as to the ; 
hand, [tab.25, 4 1, char.47,and near the inner protuberation of thi arme diſtributeth many ſurcles on 
each fide into the skin of the abit ; ¶ tab. 25, fig. 1, chor.4B] which ſurtles ſometimes do lye under che bran- 
ches of the vein, ſometimes above them, and it determineth riot farre from the connexion of the wrift with 
the cubit [ teb. 25, fig. Is char. 47-] ” DDE M i n 5 a 
Here we muſt note that which we touched before in the 24. Chap: that with the foarth, fift, and — 
Nerves ofthe Hand oftentimes there are mingled certain branches iſſuing from the fift conjugati 
of the Brain: and thus much ofthe Nerves of the Hand. e | r 


% 


4 
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CH AP: XXXI. Of the Nerver of the foot in the 
Lag large accept ion. | 


The nerves of 
the leg, 


Their origi- 
nall. 


e i | ery originall; are mixed Iike as | 
ered Hitch aum; for th c e p like the Meiſhing of a net, or Plaſl N 
cetd 1 15 fide in foar nerves Table 26, char. 57, 60,66, 7x] they are not all of a like thickneſſe net. 
ther is their pafſage the ſame, alttangh their common originall be within the cavity of the Peritun um or 
Nm of chebelhy. The firſt andthe are the ſhorteſt, and therefore they paſſe only unto the thigh. The 
ſecond is longer and thicker then they, and reacheth through the thigh into the leg. The fourth is thicker 
then all the reſt, put together, and longer alſo, for it deſcendeth through the thigh and the leg unto the 
ends of the Toes. d men [>< bYY yi ia ora. nl. 4 67 ame 9 54 V 
The 1. Nerve. The firſt [table 26,> charhd. 55] ariſeth of a commixtion of a branch of the third pair of the Loynes 

with. the fourth pair | about ibe 22, andi> 3;rackbonesJand is terminated above the joynt ot the knee, _ This 
nerve lying upon the muſcles of the Loy ns, attaineth to the little Rotator, and is conſumed into the two 
extending muſcles of the Thigh, and a branch ot it into the foreſide and Ooutſide of the skin of the 
- over them, but the greater part ¶ char. 5 9] affordeth ſurclos to the firſt, ſeventh, and ninth muſcles 
of t Leg. 13 1 | 1 þ «WG | 7 194.09 IHE ener Mis. | 11 
The ſecond. The ſecond Nerve of the Leg [char. 60] ĩiſſueth over againſt the ConjunRionof the third ſpondell of 
the Loyns with thefourth, | betwint ag; and a4] and being accompanied wich che Crurall Vein and Ar- 
tery , paſſeth through the groins in the Thigh, and deſcendeth into a notable branch ( which on the 
inf. [chare&. 61] is faſtned to che Vein Sapbena)' as farre as to the great Toe 4 inward an- 
kle. charact. G2. And this muſt eſpecially be noted becauſe of the Section Ham and inner 
Ankle. veins, leſt if the launctt or flegme be bent forward, you eut the nerve in ſunder: and as the $4- | 
phena in his deſcent communicateth divers ſurcles, fo allo is this Nerve divided into many branches: 
the chief of which is that ¶ characl. 63] which we meet withall about the fore, and infide of the knee. 
The greater portion of this ſecond Nerve charact.64 being accompanied wi th the deep vein and artery is 
diſtributed into the forward muſcles of the Thigh, eſpecia ly into the fift ofthe Thigh and the eighth 
otthe Leg; yet ſo,as it diſperſeth certain ſmall ſhoots into the membranes that there tye the veſſels toge- 


ther · N 1143 on | | 1 1 

The third, The third Nerve [ charat?. 66] ariſeth, eſpecially where the fourih ſpondell of the loynes is articulated 
wich the fift,and paſſing over the ſeventh muſcle of the Thigh, it breaketh through the perforation of the 

ſhare-bone [ characꝭ. 67 and reacheth ſurcles to the ninth and tenth muſcles of the Thigh, as alſo to the 

muſcles of the yard, which ariſe from the ſhare-bone. It produceth alſo two Nerves that deſcend unto 

the middle of the Thigh; one of which is ſprinkled into the skinne of the Thigh near the Groyn, [chara&. 

21 bra other is conſumed in the ſecond muſcle of the Legge, and into a part of the fift muſcle of the 

The fourth. » The fourth Nerve [ chara&. 71, 72] is fixe times as bigge as the third, yea to ſay true, of 
all the Nerves of the whole body it is the thickeſt, hardeſt, ſtrongeſt ,, and dryeſt. This is com- 
zounded; of the foure upper paits of the Holy-bone , or of the 25, 26, 27, and 28, Conjugations. 

t goeth on the backfide of — Thigh, betwixt the Holy and the Haunch-bones; for where they de- 

| 46 gr from other, it runneth into A. cavity or ſinm of his one, and firſt ſhooteth out 

urcles from a branch lurking on the backſide | charaF. Are the firſt muſcle. to the skinne, 

which coyereth the buttocks and the backfide of the Thigh even unto. the midſt thereof. / Aſter- 
wards, it diſtributeth ther branches on either fide, | characf. 73] which for A a part are three, 

unto the heads of the third, fourth, and fift muſcles of the e and the fift of the Thigh. Thence 

forward it is hidden amongſt the Muſcles, and below the middle of the Thigh, ſendeth a branch 

CHEE 74 | unto, the fourth muſcle of the 12 80 and ſprinkleth propagations into the skinne near 

His diviſion. nee. Next in the lowor part it diſſeminateth on either fade one ſurcle, [ charad. 75 at the head of 
the Thigh into the heads of three muſcles of the foot. But the trunk ir ſelſe in the ba ward cavity of 

the knee, or in the hamme [ chara#.76]is divided into two branches ofunequall thickneſſe, char. 77, 82] 

which are diſtributed into the whole Legge and the Foot: for the Leg hath no branch from any nerve, ſa- 

ving this alone, unleſſe it be a branch of the ſecond pair ¶ char. 61] which runneth through the infide of the 

. cpand the Foot; and yet ſometimes a hranch of this fourth nerve is fain to ſupply the place of 

| that alſo. | | E 5 

The utter Ihe utter of theſe. two unequall branches and leſſer ¶ characl. 77] is preſently bifurcated; ¶characft. 

branch. 755 79] and the greater and utter part of that bifurcation [ charac. 781 , which. is produced preſent- 

y about the Hamme. deſcen deth along the Brace and the outward ankle, te the outſide of the Foot 

and the little Toe, in his way offering ſurcles to the skinne ; The other and interior part of the bifurca- 

tion which ſometime alſo is the greater, ¶ charad. 79] when it hath conveyed a branch {'charad. 

\ 809 unto the forepart ofthe Legge, it is hid near the Brace among the, muſcles that are called Peronei 
and affordeth branches unto them. Pen. 81 from thence it ſtealeth along, and is returned toward the 

- - auutter ankle, ; ; 4 1 1 
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Crap at | Of the Nerves of the Foot, . ye 681 


Tab. enn the Nerves of the Foot in the large acceptiqn. 
TAB 1 L A XXVI. 


From 20, to 24;E. Fiye 4351 ifain our 
of the ſpondels or rack-bones o 
nes. 
50, 4 ren going tinto the muſcles a 


35 ranch from theſe neryes unto the broad 


muſcle of the arme. 
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63, ſurcles from the branch 61 aper in- 
a the knee. 
f the ſecond Nerve running 
th of the Thigh. 
hence alſo a branch unto the muſcle of 
= thigh called Triceps. 
66, the third nerve of the Leg. 


67, Propagations from this third nerve, un- 
to the 2 occupying the hole ot the 


. | 68, 1 er brands unt the ak in on the in- 
FAS; c e 


5 of che third Nerve, lying deep 
eth unto the muſcles. 
f ortion tothe ſecond bending muſcle 
a 2 14 I 1 y 4 MD»... 
Sf ION 2 5 ih nerve of the Legge which 
* * 72 juno the skinne 2 back 
muſcles ariſing from the ap- 
4 zoe, and unto the skinne that 
is at the joynt of the . 'unto the heads 0 the muſcles of 
the Foot. 76, the diviſion o 0 argls ne of he 2 into two trunks. 77, the leſſer and 
utter trunk ofthis diviſion. 78,7 = che far 5 pk ſtrerched under the skin, and carried to the 


1 u b a 


is the thickeſt of 
fide of the Thigh. 
pendix of the Coma. 


outſide of the Legg: and the Foot. 7 N vrate feof betwixt the Leg and the Brace. 80, a 
branch diſtributed unto the fore of the La + okinfrom the lg wrt 59, $1, the greateſt part of 
the branch 79, going unto the muſcles of th 6 5 + el inner and thicker trunk of the fourth nerve 


of or dc Hor the Hamme. 83, a branct the infide of the Leg and of the Foot. 

of the trunk 8a, diſperſed into the Kin of er Calfe. 85,85, a branch of the trunk 82, cree- 

*. through the foreſide of the leg unto the top of the Foot. dee branch creeping behind amongſt 

he muſcles of the Foot. 87, the remainder of the trunk $2, conveyed down by the inner ankle, and in 
his lower part affording to every toe two ſmall ſurcles. 


The interior and greater of the unequall branches [chara#. $2 W ſecretly under the mu- The inner 
ſcles along the backſide of the Legge, together with the fift muſcle of the Foot; and the benders branch. 
of the Tecs ſeated in the Legge, and being reflected at the backſide of the inner ankle, attainerh 
unto the ſoale of the Foot, and mth moſtwhat to each Toe two ſurcles. This branch 
is ſubdivided, and from the greater trunk [betwixt $2, , and 85 Ja little under the divifion, and in the 
infide thereof iſſueth a branch at [char«#.84 | which is diſtributed into the skin of the Calfe, Afterward 


the 


\ 


— — 


Misdiftribu- 


tion. 
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the trunk falling into the Legge, and ſtealing under the muſcles — propagateth et ES 
one carryed forward, which is greater then the other ſ chrad. 85 andpafſet 

Ligament which faſineth the Legge and the Brace totzether; near which L — 

ward, affording ſurcles to the muſcles of the Toes to which it is faſtned, and Py under the Nw 
verſe or annular Li t, together with the tendons of the foreſaid m it atraineth -unto 
the upper part of the Foot, and is diſtributed into the muſcles of the f the great oe and thoſe that 
lead the Toes backward. ' The other branch which is the cs [ charag. 


and h through the hinde fideofthe Leg and is conſumed into e muſcles of wg oot bete 


it walketh. 


The leſſer trunk [charag, $3] creepeth along che inſide of the Legge 2 the 1 ankle, thence 
2 — of the Foot, even unto the great Toy and in his proꝶreſſe ſprinkleth divert — into 
the 


Columbus, after he hath made mention ofthis gi Oe notable-nerve, 4 65. diſtribution thereof, 
addeth; Aſter the three perforations of the Holy- bone, follow in ſome — the fourth and the 
fift, out of which doe iſſue two other conjugations of nerves which egreſſe are likewiſe 
united and beget a nerve, which is reflected and diſtributed into the gray and 
the skinne of the ſame. It ſendeth alſo ſmall nerves into the infide of the Abdomen, unto the 
muſcles of the right Gut; in ſome men alſo unto the muſcles of . 


che neck thereof, and to the muſcles of the bladder: —.— into the F. or Scrotum, or 
the Cod. Out of the backpart of the — 


= orations'do iflye ſmall nerves lit- 
Be and ſhort,which are diſperſed into the muſcles buttocks and the — of the back - 


And ſo have we brought to an end our Hifto | of the Vene whoſe, curled ſtreames and wan- 
paſſages, if 1 have not every where ſo erodden out, as to 


ſelfe ** 
preſume that few will be able Ar . n 
Thain ro or thee 


aces, I hayer 1 the meaning of my Authors, — 

they colnprk owe. Yet I did compare — gen z Eo yo wee that 

intricate mag rod and inextricable M acquainted with them, / ſhould 
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' The End of he Eleventh Book! 
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THE TWELFTH BOOK. 


© Whichhath$Of Griftles: SOf eAdmbranet. 
four patts, 3% Ligaments. 30% Fibres. 
The Praface. 5 


UR Web now wears near the Threds. The glory and beauty of this ſtately Man- 
fion of the Soule we declared iti the firft book. The outward walls we diſmantled 
in the ſecond, The Cook rooms and skalleries with all the houſes of Office and 
roomsof repaſt we ſurveyed in the third, The Geniall bed and the Nurfery we 

viewed in the fourth & fift. In the ſixt we were led into the rich Parlor of plea 

wherein we were encertained by a levy of Damozels; one Modeft as Modefty ic ſelf > 


re, 
another Ron another Coy, another Jocond and merry, another Sad and lumpiſh, 
| anda world o Paſſions we found ting in the Little world: there alfo we 
- ſaw the curious clock ofthe heart moved by perpetuall motion; the Heralds of 
honour, thoſe nimble and quick Purſevants, thoſt agile ſpirits, whoſe pretence gives life, whoſe pleaſants 
gives cheer and refreſhment whither ſoever they are ſent. From thence we afe into the ſeventh Book by 
ſtairesof Ivory into the preſence Chamber, where the Sale maketh her chief abode; there we ſaw the 
Councell gathered,the rds opened, and Difparches made and figned for the good government of the 
whole family, From thence in the eight Book we clombe unto the battlements, and ſaw the watch of the 
Senſes ſet to diſcover & give warning of the approaches of enemies. In the ninth we obſerved the guard ap- 


inted to fetch in the provifion from without, to en or give the repulſe;to defend or offend as cauſe 
A In the ten we cover the ech re ppty diftances in the walles, and 
parted che rooms aſunder. in the elexenth wefollowed che and conveyancet the entries and Lobies 
which lead throughout the whole edifice from chamber tochamber, out of one offic2 into another. Now 
we are arrived near the principals ofthe building, where we may ſer hau they are joyned, how they are 
faſtned and bound together „ c ſefended, how they are interlaced and intertexed, 
And finally,ſn the next and Taft beok weſhil (wits God'to friend )'comeunts the Principals themſelvey 
and to the very foundation and grund- wor N herebn che whole Frame iv raifed.· 
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Yb, CH AP. I. Of the definition, uſe, and differences of Griſtles. 
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thing in generall'which may open a2 
3 cold and dry, made out ef the thickeſt part of the ſeed gathered together by the power of beat, lage. 
- and ordained to ſecure the variety vf — ob 0mery a ual ry fimilaris very ma- 
| nib beanſe it is altogethier of the like it ſelſe, the leaſt fragment or particle thereofretaining 
the nature, temper, and name of thewhole: - | 133 
This Griſtle, if we will b Galen, is to be numbred In the liſt of choſe parts which are governed by The ex plicati- 
themſelves and do not govern others. It is cold becauſe the heat ſoon vaniſheth away. and dry for that the on of the de- 
moiſture is vapoured from it, whence alſo it becommeth hard, but not ſo hard as a bone. : fnition, 
4 The matter of it is the craſſament or W veg the ſed, * efficient is heat, which is —— 
tate organ of the procreating Faculty; to Alteri the Forming vertues are aſſiſtant: yet 
not this . — as wlittedy —— nor perforacing, ſuch Or” 


_— 


the Veins and Arteries, but a more remiſſe degree which gathereth or curdleth the parts together, and is 
indeed proportienable to cold in outward things, there being r cold in a living body. 
But as a high degree ot heat doth melt the Lead which caketh when it is lefle hot though a great heat do 
remain yet in it ; ſo it is in the body, the greater heat div ideth the parts and the leſſer gathereth, or if we 
may ſo lay, congealeth them. | . 255 
The finall cauſe is expreſſed in the laſt particle of the definition, for although there be divers uſes of Gri- 
ſtles as we ſhall ſhew by and by, yet theſe two are principall. Firſt, to make the joynts of the bones which 
are coupled by Diarthroſi more glad or eaſie to move, and more ſecure and permanent. Secondly, to de- 
fend the parts under them from outward impreſſions or injuries/ h 
The Natare ofa Griſtle is not much unlike that of a bone; for faith Ariſtosle, when the bones are in any 
creatures wanting the ſupply is made by Griſtles. Their Tempers alſo are not farre aſunder. Senſe they have 
none, becauſe the creature ſhould not be in perpetuall pain, neither indeed have they any nerves diſperſed 
_ XJ through them. Notwithſtanding as we ſhall ſay in the next book there are ſome kind of bones which have 
differ, Senſe, the teeth for inſtance; ſo ſome Griſtles ſeem to have ſenſe, as thoſe of the Eye-lids, becauſe certaine 
ſmall tendrils of Nerves do touch them. | | 
Finally, ſaith Lawrentiue, a bone and a 24 do differ but ſecundym magis & minus. For bones are harder, 
dtier, and colder: yet we may ſay further, that all griſtles are tran ſparent, ſmooth and poliſhed,many bones 
unequall and ſharp. Moreover, a Cartilage or griſtle hath no marrow, nor cavity, nor corner, or celles in 
it wy) ng have, becauſe there was no need of them, for being not ſo thick or ſolid as a bone their aliment 
doth eaſily paſſe through their ſubſtance. We conclude therefore that a Griſtle is of a middle nature be- 
twixt a Bone anda Ligament, faſter or thighter then a Bone and harder then a Ligament. - 
The uſes of The uſes of the Griftles are divers, and thoſe very admirable and wonderfull. The firſt and moſt com- 
the griſtles. mon uſe is to help the motion of the bones which are joyned with a laxe or looſe articulation,for by the 
help of the Griſtle the motion becometh more eaſie, more ſecure and more permanent. More eaſie, for be- 
The firſt. ing ſmooth and poliſhed, it levigateth and maketh flipper the aſperities or roughneſſe of the bones, and fb 
their heads become more glib or prompt in their motion. Whence it is that all movable joynts are cruſted 
over with a Griſtle: ſo alſo are the heads, and the finws or cups or cavities of bones where they touch one 
another lincd with a ſmooth Griſtle. They makethe motion more ſecure, becauſe the Grifthe encreaſeth 
the hollowneſſe of the bone that ſo the articulation is not ſo eaſily luxed or put out of joynt, as we 
ſee in the articulation of the arme with the ſhoulder-blade, and in many others. Finally, by the int 
vening of the griſtle the motion is preſerved and made more laſting and durable, for the extremitiesor 
ends of bones being very hard by their. mutuall contaction and perpetuall attrition would have been 
worneand fretted,and ſo in time the motion would have decayed, which inconyenience is avoided becauſe 
they are compaſſed or lined over with a ſoft griftle. - 5 — 
The ſecond, The ſecond uſe of Gxiſtles is by yeelding to illude or break the occurſation of outward injuries, as when 
the bones are beaten or ratled together, or ſome other violence offered, which haply might break a bone: 
for being of a middle nature between very hard and very ſoft, it cannot be cafily broken, as that which is 
hard and friableor brittle, nor eaſily wounded or bruiſed, as that which is fottand fleſhy. | 
Hence it is that the extremities of many bones which are expoſed to externall offence have griſtles al- 
By-uſesof lowed them, as the Noſe and the Ears. And theſe are the chief and primary uſes of griſtles: there are ale 
thegriftles, ſo many other by-uſes, as er like bones do ſuſtain ſome parts, ſome ha ve muſcles affixedunto 
them, and ſome do ſuſtain or eſtabliſh the veſſels. Such are the griſtles of the Lame or throttle & the rough 
artery, as alſo thoſe of the eye · browes, into which as into a pale the beard of hairs whereby the eyes are 
defended,are infixed. | wg | Sn Ek WO. 0 | 
The fourth, he re is alſo a fourth added, as if they ſhould be defences or muniments to ſaſegard the parts ſubjected 
under them. So the griſtles of the breſt· bone the ribs were made tor the defence of the heart and of 
the lungs,although they make indeed the motion of che bel more eaſie, becauſe they follow with more 
readineſſe then bones would, his diſtention and contraction. In like manner the ſword-like cartilage which 
we call the breſt- blade is thought to have been ordaĩned to defend the midriffe and the mouth of the ſto- 
mach when it is diſtended. N 9 02 EY 2 2 | 
The fie, A fiftuſe of the Griftles you may gather out of Galen in his book de ofibws, that by their mediation at it 
5 were by a glew ſome bones might be conjoyned. So the ſhart: bnes art united by a Griſtle, and that kind 
| of conjunction is called Synchondrofts. - *. F | | 
- The fl xt. I will add alſo a fixt out of Galen: eleventh book de uſu partium, to joyn hard and denſe bones with laxe 
ö and rare, for it filleth or maketh up the hollow holes of a rare or lax — levigateth or maketh ſmooth 


ö his rough ſh neſſe. i A l Un | 
Many peculiar Finally,herdare other and thoſe very many peculiar of particular Griſtles. Some belonging to the fight, 
ules, ſome tohearing, ſome to ſmelling, ſome to diglutition or ſwallowing, ſome to reſpiration or breathing; 
— apprehenſion, and ſome to pragreſſion, as partly hath been and ſhall further be declared in the 
1 - F 4 2 —" 1 $1 

The differen- - For the differences of griſtles they are to be taken from their ſi ubſtance,magnitude,figure, fite, uſe,, and 
ces of Griſtles. connexion. From the ſubſtance, or rather from thoſe things 'which follow the ſubſtance, that is,hardneſs 
and ſoftneſſe; ſome griſtles are hard which/at length become bony as thoſe that forme the Larynx.; others 
are in a mean which do never a. qui into the nature of a bone, as that which we call the Epiglottis or 

Ove's tongueʒ others are ſoft which tye the joynts together and carry in them the nature of a ligament, and 
ſuch are called yorgegoavrdiouds, From the magnitude, ſome are great and others are ſmall. From Fe AER 

which is very divers, Griſtles have divers names, as Enſiculata, Annularis, Scutiformis, Aritenoides. . The blad 
Griftle, the ring Griſtle, the ſhield Griſtle, the ewre Griſtle. From the ſite, ſome are called upper, ſome lower, 
ſome fore, ſome after,ſome internall, ſome externall Griſtles. From the uſe we may alſo gather Er 
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and varieties of Griftles. Some are made for mot ion, ſome to avoid outward injugy, ſome or defence and 


ſome only for ſupportation. The differences which are taken from connexiou are more nedeſſary and 
therefore a little the more to be ſtood upon. A griftle therefore either groweth to a bone or maketh a 
part by it ſelſe. That wn tyeth two bones together, either doth it by the interpoticion of common li- 
gaments,as it is in the of the bones that are connected by Pyarthroſit, or immediately as in the ſhare- 
bones and t he breſt bone. That which is faſtned to a bone appeareth in the griſtle of the Noſe, in the 
breſt· blade and that which groweth to the Coca or the Rump. The griſtle which make th a part by ic 
ſelf is by ſome called Solit aria, ſuch as the griſtle in the extremity of the eye · ids, ſuch are t he griſtles of the 
Lan of throttle; of the rough artety of the outward ears and of the Fpiylott;r or 9 | | 

But for more perſpicuity we will refer the whole Hiſtory of the griſtles unto three heads. Thoſe of the & diviſion of 
head, thoſe of the trunk; and the griſttes of the joynts : the griſtles of the head are, of the Noſe; of the Griſtles; 
Eares; ofthe Eye-lids, and of the Tower Jaw. The trunł is divided into the Spine and the Cheſt. The 

arts of the ſpine are che neck, the back; the loines,and the holy-bone; The griftles of the neck are either be- 

hind or before, Behind, thoſe that tye the ſpondels = 47 ; before, the Throttle,the Rough artery,and 
the Over=tongue. T dai of the chieſt are thoſe in the extremities of the ribs; and thoſe of the breſt- 
bone: The griftles of the joynts are ſome of bones receiving, ſome of bones received, and of cach of 
theſe ſome belong to the hand and others to the foot · Now we deſcend to the particulars. 
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CHAP. II. Of the Griftles of the Fate. 


F the Eye-lids we have ſpoken before in the third chapter of the eight Book which we will The Griftles 
not now repeat, only here remember that a great part of them axe cartilaginous or griſtly, of ibe eye lids. 
by which the opening and ſhutting of the eye is made equall, by which the violence of out- 
ward injuries is better reſiſted, and in which the ſmall hairs that keep duſt and fligs from 
tze eyes are infixed and ſſtained, which otherwiſe would. haye fallen if the lid had only 
made oſ fle ſh and membranes. f * 1 : 


lower eye-lids,are immovable, or their motion (if it be any very. iftle and ob(cy 
griſtle of the lower lid is the N are called reds cauſe the row ox bea 
| ey iſtle, are not unlike a rank otrowers in a Gall 
which hath the figure and uſe of a Pant 
W 


eth, left the bones o f the temples and the jaw . 
icy are ard with too a A HT 9 
1 ly,forjt they had been bony they might caſily Of the out 
| | | at in our lleep. 1 ies. tos WACO Crs.” 
Again, If they had been ſoft and fleſhy,they would not have retained their arched figure, and ff the, aire 
haye been ſhut out, or if it had been 5 fleſhy . rould not haye e nd. del 
Theſe iltles are above, thicker and harder; below, t till you come to che lap Which is fa „ 
mixed nature between fleſh and griſtle. e eee ee E ee 
10 grille of tlie noſcare tive, the three anterior are faſtned to the circumſerences of the. bones,” and Of 2 noſe 
2 WD . 8 | , Nane er nate five, 
: LOG yo as rh awads}t ; 
ze bones af che Noſe [ tab N 8. fig. 8, from f 
; and together with chem do fo A ante- 
ing downward chey ran-us being er e 
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crements of the brain through the noſthrils ; and finally Yr they might yeeld to outward vio- 
Ience, to which they are moſt of all expoſed, This part ofthe the Noſe ifby any caſualty it ſhall happen 
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to be cut off, may be y reſtored by 4 Tredugtion of skin out of the arme as we ſhal ( God willing) 8 
large diſcourſe and exhibit ch figures of that kind of delipation in our work of Surgery, And löl 
— grifiles of the Face. 82 "ME 


ee 12. 
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CHAP. III. Oftbe Epiglottic, the 2 


Fehe Epightti, "the griſtles of the Throttle, and the Weazon we have ſpo 
eighteenth chapter of the ſixt book, and in the 34and36 chapters of the. eight 
here it ſhall be tuicient to touch u ponchem and deb oed e muſt 
therefore remember that the Ep Eph is nothing elſe ur a grifl chat lycth upon che cleſt or ſlit 
\ of the Lahn made of the two proceſſes of th e. The form of it is com e 7 
baſis is broad but the cone not v The bafis is in the upper and inner fide of the t 
cone ve toward the Palat. If this griſtle had been bony, it would not ſo eaſily have bern 
degluti nonor rely api ed i lp for the inſpiration of air. If it had been fleſhy 
branous, it would indeed 1 not fo readil y riſen again. bende Canet Te 


— 


Epiglottis. 


in 
N | 
hy 


to cover the Larynx, that in the owing meat 15 e drink might not into the 
che guller lies behind the wind- pipe. The dead u hee break the ui dr 18 out of the 
and to Modulate the voice. | 
This griſtle, ſaith Larrentiusſtandeth alwayes yawnin us well when we draw in our breath as 


when we breathe it forth. Neither is it at any time dep of it owne accord but only by the 
the meat and drink which we fwallow,neither at chat᷑ time is it ſo exquiſitely clofed up but thas 
of chedrink by lies che rough Artery 
The griftles As the Epightt; is the cover ſo is the Layne che head or cover of the rough 
of rhe * 
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are in deen are either iu the rack-bones ofthe Spine or in The grifiles 
tar che Body, to eſtabliſh the articulation e *; of he ſpine, 
more facile anc . All the vertebre of the neck have griſtles 
rſt ſo is iclikeile in che back and in the loyus. But thoſe 
the reit becauſe the immovable. 
Done is griſti and is called Cochæ, or t Rump · It car- 
per, wherein Grocers uſeto put 5 their ſpices, ſaving that the cone or 
tet hand eee rig galſo the neck of the womb and 
the bladder, and when womenare in ben ward, not without very great 
For the cheſt it behoved wel that — of it ſhouldbe griſtiy that it might more fo w our inſpira- Of the griftles 
tion and expiration. Firſt therefore there ave tuo gxiſtles which bse the clavicles tꝭ the breſt- bone. Thenof the cheſt. 
2 bone hath a griftle i in the and another in the lower part. In the part betwixt 


the 1 which { 3 Sonar > mp mar below appeareth that griſtle which | 
call N 10 the hreſt · blade. griſtle is very divers, for it is not al waies acumi - The bre 
Ir polnted; broad in che end. and Iometimes ty ned or divided into two forkes, and blade. 


led it Furcelle the little Fork. Oftentimes,ſaith Laurentius, we have ſeen it round 
9 lyeth over the greater, like the leaf of 
nguc abou middle of it ici is 2 with a ſmall hole which few 


ils * —.— Wee pci leqwhich hang of bones to wi  yeelding The uſe of ic 
to 4—＋7— the gr of outward injuries, and to defend the parts jevted thereunto. Some think it was 
e eee is nervous, ſome to ſafeguard the mouth of the ſto—- 
; hence ſay they, often comes a Nanſea, on loathing of the meat, when this griſtle is bent inward and 
the mouth of the ſtomach. of the Neatericky , or new writers, doe deride this lat- 
becauſe ſay they there is a great — thĩs griſtle, and the mouth of the fomach, which 
ed to, or leaneth upon the back; but Laurentius ſaith, it is den eig un there is any ſuch diftance in li- 
—.— firſt they that vomit much when they are about to caſt, do find a pain at this griſtle. 
crates in the third ſection of his book De Articuli, hath remembred ſuch a —— of 


eth = —— 
ſhah end is — beaked or r crooked 


| e to che N where webe ſaith, That the ries e belly N the tomuch) i is a "diregtian 


broken 


been Coacie, he calleth the mouth of the — n ſpeaketh ofthe bitterneſſe Mtterneſſe vnd 
the Sternum,that is, of the mouth of the ftomarh ; but above all, that is abſurd, and an old wives 
File, fay that this : ſometimes fals away and may Ion again by muttcring! a piece of the 
Martens over it, and by attrectation or groping upon it. 
Finally,every rib hath two griſtles, one on the back fide hene it is articalaed to the ſpondell: ano- % oriſtles 
theron dhe reh, by which ic is joyned to the breſt· bone. Burt the forward are greater and thicker then in each ribs 
thoſe that are backward, becauſe the fore · part of the cheſt is diſtended and contrected. The griſtles alſo of 
the baſtard ribs are longer hen thoſe of vi . Racks much ben griſtles of the trunk. 
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Ene. v. . Of the Grifter of th Jon: 


— Here is almoſt no > Joynt in the whole body « of man, but for his more ſettihs and facile 
If it is cruſted over with a Griftle, as partly we have — wh articular. Mor 
the 3 lowneſle of the ſuoulder- blade, Nature 79 a Griſtle to increaſe the 
or boſome of the bone, left in yioleut motions the joyut ſhould be _ luxed or put out. 


— lla che lower of the Cubit which hath an a or ſharp proceſs „ a | 
— les apron 7 It hindereth the hand when it is Jed fro the Ut * abr 
that acute proceſſe · Bet wĩxt the ſhare-boues there is a thick aud harg S N cogetheryth at 


againſt it is not credibleth - ſhould be ſeyered in theitime of — — here er ſhewed before in the: 
e e the 18 of the haunch· bone there is aporher griſtle which create Of Of: the'han- 
0 ome or cavity therein 
e the Io wer heads ofthe thighes we indrw find two ſemicircular cular gifs which tnlarge the lip $ of the * 
cavities. In a word almoſtevery e is cruſted over with a to make the motion more'eaſie,'. 87 
more ſecure and more permanent: R Now we press unto deli: F 


ments. ö 1 
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The Band part of Lila, . | 
* | CHAP. VI. Of the Nature, vf ne DH Leue ee 


r che lubrigity of Grilles makes che motion of the Bones more nimble and 
SEEM INI quick : ſo are; 5 om way rt ner but thereis 
a = Lig ment, che one the other prefſe arid more re- 
In the Saal: recall any thing rags tyeth one part 
to — — calleth the skin and the fleſh colligetivng the ancients 
MN alſo called all manner ot veſſels ve ins, arteries and ſmewes, c common Ligaments. 
Dll In the preſſe and ſtrict ſignification'wecal that a which in a kard and 

firme bod yet laue and flexible and without ſenſe, hich incompaſſerh, tycth, 
don cantaineth che joynt. 
The definition — This kind — we wa {6 led che Grecie call wr une the La- 
of Lig: copulazuinculup tc Lig amentum, we may.call it a ien 7. ie; ny al che word Lipament is grown into 
ment, common uſe, we will, if qapieaſo,recin it for the woot. Laurentius giveth this deſinit a * 2 

ments It is a — part, ofa middle nature betwixt a nerve and a a grille, 

| brane and a griſtle, faith Baubine)ingendred by the power of heat but of the ſlimy part of the ſeed,and be be 
* inglot great 1 colligation, containing, inveſling and f ofmuſcles. 

121 the temper of a uy. cr Cwhich is the forme of a ſimi lar part) all men do agree. It is cold 
and 7 W — gueſion,a]beit ſome peculiarLigaments of joynts, are lined over with a mucous and fli- 
mie humour ; but concerning thoſe r bappen to the tem many ave made 
ve; RN d ſoleneſe flo temper, ſenſe and motion beppen unto It. We reſolvethar 
— ps gh 


griſtles and membranes: harder r left in vehe- 
ment —.— ould b be —.— N= ſofter then — * might more eaſily follow and 
obey the muſcles which move the bones. For the — — inſenſihle, as well becauſe 


they receive no nerves into t hem, as alſo 1 "moved they ſhould breed perpetuall 


| Pain. 
objection. It may be objected, that Galen in his thirdbook de facultat. natural ilch, that r conſiſt of ſenſible 
Solution. fibres; but we muſt know that by ſenſible, in that place, Galen underſtandeth not hich hath ſenſe, but 

| that which is liableto ſenſe, not that which is ſenſative, but that which is ſenfible, For Ligaments borrow 
& nothing of the brain, and therefore have no ſenſe, neither can they move themſelves ; notwithſtanding as 
2 4 among the bones, the teeth have ſenſe, among the griſtles thoſe that make the eye-lids; ſoamongſ the 


Ligaments there are ſome which have the ſenſe of touching,as the two Ligaments that make the Jard and 
the rein or bridle of the tongue. 
mens the my par of che rd excended 6 lengrhned b hear, whence ti that 


A double ac- 
cepti of a 
Ligament, 


The matter of 


Ligaments. elaxed. Their Aliment Ido not take to be (faith Laurentiui) as ſome 
e loud Tae unto them TIED — which are ſo Hehe that N mot be 
Their uſes, 
1. 
ents 
compaſſe —— deere ha, eco 
* e 184 0 0 = articulated, for there : +thin = 
N £CO to an are not are an 
fink Ly garments nts Mee the cab iteo the ReGu and the Leg io the Brace where they gape aſunder, as alſo 
the ſpines of the [{pon 
3. The third uſe is that which Galen remembreth,who ſaith they ſerve for an outward garment to defend 
the tendons. So the tendons which bend and extend the Fi ingers and the Tow are throughout their whole 
length covered with Ligaments and witch membranes, 
4+ dde hereto the fourth to contain the tendans in their own places, to eſtabliſh them and fafely to tranſ- 
| mit them from one place to another. Such are the tranſverſe Ligaments of the wriſt, round like a ring and 
therefore called Amularia. 
5. Filcly, they are interpoſed like a pillow betwixt the bones and che Tendons, that the hardnefle of the 
| bone ſhould not offend the tender and ſenſible tendons. 
6. Smtly, to diſcriminate or ſeparate the right muſcles from the left, the fore muſcles from the hinder, and 
othes-parts one from another r, as we may ſee in the Ell and the * the Leg and che Brace. 
S 


Seventhly, ; 
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CBA. 7. Of the Ligaments of the Head. 

Seventhly, to encreaſe and augment (as do the er Cups of the bones. | 
* Eighitly,to ſuſpend the bowels chat they ſhould not fall with their great waight. Such are the Liga- 

ents of the Liver,the Bladder, and of the Wombe. | | 
| ygchey concarre unto the ſtructure of a muſcle, for of the fibres of a nerve anda ligament mixt to- 5. 
gether is A Tendon made. - av 

The differences of qr are to be taken from their ſubſtance, magnitude, figure, ke originall, in- The differen- 
ſertion, uſe, and from their principall parts. From the ſubſtance ſome are ſoft, ſome hard, ſome membras ces of liga- 
nous, that is, like unto membranes, becauſe they be broad. Some are nervous, that is, round like nerves ; ments. 
ſome are griſtly . From the magnitude ſome are are little, ſome are great, ſome are broad and ſome are nar- 
row. From the figure ſome are broad, ſome are round. ſome are continuall, ſome are perforated, ſome are 
tranſverſe and annular, and ſome are long and direct. From the fituation they are fupernall infernall, right 
left, fore and back Ligaments. \ | 

 Fromtheir original one inſertion their diviſion is very elegant, ſome ariſe from bones, ſome from 
griſtles, and ſome from membranes. Thoſe which ariſe from bones are inſerted either into a bone, or into 
a griftle, or into the heads of muſcles, or into ſome other part. Of thoſe which ariſe from a bone and are 
inſerted into a bone, ſome do firm the Xx ynts,others tye the two bunes together wichout a joynt, others de- 
fend and inveſt the tendons. Thoſe which ariſe from a bone and are inſerted into a griftle do appear in the 
knge, one from the internall root ofthe inner Cup, the other placed under it. Thoſe that are inſerted into 
the hrads of muſcles are very divers, ſome grow out of bones and runne into other parts, as 
that double Ligament which maketh the greateſt part of the yard, and ariſeth ont; of the 
ſhare-bones.” Thoſe Ligamen ts that ariſe out of griſtles are ſome of them inſerted into griſtles; ſuch are 
they that rye together the griſtles of the Lan: they that are in the end of the Rump and thoſe that tye 
together the half ſurcles of the rough e e inſerted into the heads of muſcles, as thoſe that 
run into the upper muſcles of the Laux. Thoſe Ligaments that ariſe from membranes are but few. 

From the uſè you may gather divers differences of Ligaments according to thenſes before named. 

Finally, from the prin * or more notable parts of the body we may very fitly divide Ligaments into 

thoſe of the Head, thoſeof the Cheſt and. Back, and thoſe of the Joynts, according to which diviſion we will 
now proſecute their particular Hiſtory. ö | NPR 
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CHAP: VII. Of the Ligaments of the Head. 


| , | - : | k 
HE Ligaments of the Head do ſome of them belong to the whole Head; ſome to particular Theligamencs 
parts thereof: the whole Head is moved above the firſt and the ſecond vertebra or ſpondell of the head 
BE. ofthe neck, wherefore it was needtull that it ſhould be faſtned with ſtrong Ligaments, other- 
wiſe a notable part had been in danger of luxatĩon. Of theſe Ligaments Baubine reckoneth 
four, Laentius but three, which notwithſtanding (faith he) may be divided into mote par- 


ticles. | Fo bh | ' i g . = 
The firſt is a very great and broad Ligament which tyeth the firſt rack-bone unto the Head and com- The 6:9. 
the whole joynt round about. It hath two portions, one like a thick membrane, and runneth to 

the inſide ofthe firſt ſpondell, the other part compaſſeth about the ourfide of the joynt. It ariſeth out 

of the Baſes of the occiput or Nowle of the Head, ons is therefore exaſperated, . and in young children is 
ſcorched or cleft manifold: hence it is, that the firſt and ſecond vertebræ may ſooner be broken then luxa- 
ted. ' a | # ; 
The ſecond Ligament faſtneth the proceſſe ofthe ſecondrack-bone called the Tooth tothe Head, and it Second: 
conſiſteth of three parts. Two ariſing from the outfide of the Tooth, are inſerted into the infide of the 
circumference ofthe hole which is in the Nowle-bone. The third, is round Hike a nerve, andariſeth 

from the foreſide of the Toth and is infixed likewift into the hole ofthe Nowle,to which it adhereth very 


ſtro 9 8 k of - , . | ah ; ; 
; N Ligament is very like a nerve and made with wonderful! art, and compaſſeth the cavity of the Third. 
firſt Rackbone which was made to receive the Tooth of the ſecond and conſtringeth the ſaid Tobth, ſo fir: 
8 1 ee to either fide; ĩt ſafeguardeth alſo the ſpinall marrow, leſt it ſnould offend 
againſt the bare bone. [7 ee eee ee e * es | 
"Lhe ur e bende the ſecond Rack-bone to the firſt; It ivymembranous and of the ſame na- Fourth 
ture and uſe with the other Ligamems of the joynts; and theſe are the common ligaments of che head. 
There are alſo other proper ligaments in the head, which belong to particular :as the ligament of the Or he liga 
griſtle of the Ear:a ſtrang ligament, for it faſtneth theroot to the ſtany bone: and ariſeth with divers propa- ment ofthe 
gations from the Pericmauium, where it tendeth toward the Mam lat) proceſſe. Theſe propagatioris when tar, 
9 the ear do grow together into one ligament, and it is inſerted into the upper and gibbous 
part of the ear to hold the griſtle pricked up and ſuſpended. TO ES RET MES on 
There ina ligament alſo in the Eyeycalled by Falbpiue Ligementum Cilixte, not becaiſeit is of the nature Of the eye 
of a ligament, but hecauſe the rang coat is thereby faſtned to the verge or circumference of the mem. 
eo of rc Auger but we have ſpoken ofit ſufficiently before inthe end ofthe feverith Chapter of 
It ee $16 nan l eng unn r CUNT ee 3 fn 
The Ligaments of the upper Jaw,between the ſutures and the 2 are thinne and membramous, Of the jan 
made for the originall of the muſc les, for from them the ten dons of muſcles of the Face and of the 
neighbour parts take their originall. The articulation er Galen in the 20. chapter = 
n pit | - Mag 9" | > *617:0! 2 bd 
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Of the Ligaments of the Spire Cbeſt exe. e Poet 


firſt Book De uſu partium) of the lower Jaw with the Temple · bones hath ſtrong ligaments, which Baubine 
- out of Platertr, calleth a common membranous ligament incircling the whole joynt. WIR 
Of orher parts The ligament of the tongue Galen diſcourſeth of in the 10, chapter of bis 11, Book De aſu partium. It is 
ſtrong, membranous and broad, but of it we have ſpoken before in the 32 chapter of the 8 Book. Of the li- 
gaments of the bone Hyazs,we ſhall ſpeak in the Book of Bones, Of PR in the heart, in the rough 
artery and the cutany ligament of the wombe, we have ſpoken before in their proper places, which we will 
not now ſtand to repeat, but proceed on unto the ligaments of the Spine and the Cheſt. | 
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CHAP. VIII. Of tbe Ligaments of the Spine and the Cheſt. 


n Emotions of the Spine are very divers, and therefore the Rackbones ſtood need to be faſtned to- 
gecher with ligaments. In theſe Rack-bones we may obſerve their bodies and their proceſſes. In 
the Spine, ee like manner there are two ſorts of ligaments,one kind ſaſtneth the bodies of the ſpondels, ana- 
Vm ther their proceſſes, and theſe ſaith Bawhine are of two ſorts, the one is ſtrong and mucous, which 
compaſſeth the bones and faſtneth the whole length of the Spine; in violent motions downwards, and in 
eat burthens ſecuring it from danger. | 
The other ſort is griſtly, and Galen indeed in his Book de oſſibus calleth them griſtles, which kind goeth 
betwixt the bodies of the ſpondels and faſtneth them ſtrongly together. It is fibrous and mucous, thick 
without, but toward the midſt attenuated, and carryeth the very forme of the ſpondell, anſwerable to it 
in breadth and length, and determineth into the griſtle which is betwixt the ſpondels. The joynts of the 
proceſſes are alſo faſtned with common membranous ligaments,the aſcendents with the deſcendents, Fur- 
thermore there is another private or particular Ligament and yellowiſh;arifing out of the infide of the hole 
of the Rack-bone at the root of the backward proceſſe betwixt two aſcending or deſcending proceſſes, and 
is again inſerted into the ſame place of the ſubſequent ſpondell. - 
ln the neck of a Dog we meet with —— which is rare indeed but ſtrong and yellow, and cannot 
be parted into fibres. It groweth out of the very top offche ſpine of the ſeventh Rack of the neck, and a- 
ſcending upward free and at liberty is faſtned into the top of the ſecond ſpine of the neck. In it 
groweth to the Nowlebone. In beaſts of barthen ĩt is very thick for more ſtrength, and of all the Liga- | 
ments of the body is refuſed for meat; yet faith * ſome commend it to be eaten to make the hair grow 
long. It may be (faith he) becauſe it is eafily diſſolved as it were into yellow hair. In ſome creatures 
throughout the length of the back runneth a Ligament on each ſide between the muſcles that move the 
back, which faith Veſalius, Galen alſo attributes to men in his books de uſu partium. 
Ofthe het, _ The Cheſt alſo hath his eee for all the joynts thereof are joyned with common membranous 
Ligaments,compaſling them about, So the ribs are faſtned to the ſpondels with ſtrong and almoſt gri 
Ligaments, eſpecially thefirſt and ſecond rib becauſe of the burthen which they were tobear ; likewiſe the 
ewelfth, betauſe it is not ſuſtained with a tranſverſe proceſſe. The ſame ribs are joyned by the mediation 
of Ligaments of the griſtles of the Breſt · bone. The bone alſo of the breſt it ſelf is faftned to the clavicles by 
the interpolition of a proper Ligament. ' py | 
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CHAP. IX. Ofthe Ligaments of the ſboulder-blade, the Arme, the Cubit,and the Wand, 


IHE head of the Arme being round, that the whole Hand might move ſpeedily every way, 

and the cavity or Cup ofthe blade being but ſhallow ; (as whoſe browes are narrow) left 

Ss inthe divers motions Arme ſhould be luxed, Nature y by two recurved proceſſes 

— of the blade, partly by Ligaments which defend the joy th provided for ſo deſperate an 
inconvenience. | 1 Tenn 
2 Theſe Ligaments are five. The firſt is Brad, ſo Galen calleth it, and membranous like the Ligaments of 

— no "other joynts. It taketh his original] circularly out of the eg or browes of the neck of che blade 


lade, inc ir- 
cleth the whole joynt about, and is infaſtned on the inſide of the beginning of the head of the Arme, and 
implanted into the outſide of the head and into both their necks. : 


| ſecond is perfectly round, as alſo is the third, and g from the top of the interior pro- 

ceſſe ofthe Blade, and compaſſeth about the infide of the utter head of the Arme whereto it gro weth very 
ſtrongly. | ads | - 

| Ti Ahied is thicker ayd greater then the former, and ariſethout of the upper part of the neck of 

the Blade, and climing over the head of the arme, is inſerted into the outſide thereof, where at his cavity 

the ourſide buncheth out ſomewhat, ſo that theſe two Ligaments together make as it were one tranſverſe 

Ligament. a | | | 

_ - Thefourthisbroadalſo and ĩſſueth out of the ſame 7 wich the third. His originall is large, and run- 

neth obliquely till it be infixed into the backſide of the utter head of the Arme where it compaſſeth the 

backpart of the joynt as did the firſt, | | 2 | 

The fit iſſueth from the anterior proceſſe of the blade and runneth upward to the top of the 
would . * | Wo | 


hy - \; 1 un » 

The uſe of theſe Ligaments is; of the firſt the ſame with the Ligaments of other joynts ;of the three next 
to keep the arme that it fall. not downward oroutward out of his ſocket; of rhe'fift to keep the arme from 
luxing fortrard, in which ſervice it is holpen by the outward head of the double headed muſcle. - 

| | or 


— 
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For the Cubit, although throughout his length all the muſcles are compaſſed wit h a ſtrong membrane The 1. 7 2 
which faſteneth them together, holdeth them in their places, and like a traniverſe ligament as it were bri- 9! the Cubit. 
dleth them up growing to them very ſtrongly and cloſely, as the proper membrane of a muſcle doth 4 yet 
there are other ligaments which join the bones together. Wheretore,the cabit which is compounded of 
the Ell and the Wand, hath ligaments whereby it 1s faſtened to the arm, to the wriſt, and alſo the 2 bones of 
the cubſt together. To the arm it is faſtened with common ligaments,ftrong but membranous,which tye 
the Ell to the Arm and the Wand to the utter protuberation ot the Arm. But to the Wrllt it js articulated 
with a membranous ligament common tb other joints,and beſide with two proper round ligaments, one 
faſtened to the Ell which runneth fromthe proceſſe called Styloides unto the fourth bone of the Wriſt and 
is more griſtly then the reſt;che ſecond faſteneth the wand to the wriſt, ſor it iſſueth out of the top or pitch 
ofthe wand and runneth into the wriſt. 2 
Again, theſe two bones of the Ell and the Wand are united by a common ligament above and below, 
as alſo by apeculiar which is membranous and ſtrong running throughout the whole length of both 
bones, for his fituation is in the diftance betwixt them, ariſing from an acute line of the E ,and in ſer- 
ted into a * of the Wand. It hath alſo oblique fibres which creep downward obliquely from the Wand 
unto the Ell. | 
The uſe of this ligament is to conjoin and faſten theſe bones together, to diſtinguiſh the exterior Their uſe, 
muſcles from the interior, as alſo to afford an originall to fome muſcles , or at leaſt to adde ſtrength to 
their originals. 
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CHAP, X. Of the Ligaments of the Wrift, After-wrift, and the Fingers. 


E bones of the Wriſt have common Ligaments with which they are in a manner inveſted, The ligaments 
wb ſometimes and in ſome places they get between the bones and become griſtiy. This com- of the Wriſt, 
A | mon ligament iffueth from the lower dix of the Ell and the Wand. It is very ſtrong and 
o faftencth the bones that they become fir for their proper motions which are indeed but ob- 
ſeure for they are implanted into the appendixof the bone of the Atrer-wrift, | 

The bonesalfo of the After-wrift are faſtened together by common ligaments, which doe not only com- Of the Aſter- 
paſſe the bones orbicularly, but alſo near their extremities in the middle where the bones doe meet one "il. 
with another they infinuate themſelyes,becomming of the nature of a griftle, ſo as they paſſe again out- 
ward and join the bones of the Aſter- wriſt to the wriſt. . | | 

Finally, the knots or knuckles of the fingers are faſtened together wich common Ligaments, befides Of the fingers. 
which there are yet in the hand other ligaments which doe not ſerve to atticulate or join the bones, but | 
doe only incompaſſe and contain the tendons that goe unto the fingers , leſt when they are moved t 
ſhould flip out of their places. This kind of ligament is double, one at the intide of the wrift like a bracelet 
on the inſide eſpecially ,* and holdeth together all the tendons that fall down to the hand: from it alto 
ſometimes proceedeth the tendon of the muſcle called Palmaris. 4 

The other ligament is on the outſide here the wriſt is articulated to t he Cubit. It tak eth his originall 
from the two ſore - named appendices or out - hoots, and is ſpread over the whole breadth of the Cubit. At 
the firſt fight it ſeemet h to be but one, but when ĩt is diſſected ir appeareth to be fix tranſverſe ligaments, 6. ccanſyerſe 
which like Rings are ſhot over the tendons of the muſcles that extend the ſingers, hereby thoſe tendons | 
are contained or faſtened together. a N 

The firſt proceedeth out of the Ell into the Wand and runneth unto the Sinus or cavity which is com- 
mon to them both and is peculiar to the fixt muſcle that extendeth the fingers, 

The ſecond belongeth properly to the Ell and to t he firſt extending muſcle of the wriſt. 
4 The rar is proper to th Wand and to the extending muſcles of the fore · finger, the middle finger, and 

e ger. 8 4 1 | CPP 

The fourth is an exceeding narrow Ring bel to the Nender tendon of the muſtle that leadeth the 
ar, Cee Cor 8 WIG An Te PR tt pat er 

Ihe! nl —_ aWay for the ſecond * of che wriſt, and * wack: vr? x rae 1 the thumb 
toward refinger; ſometime alſo a peculiar ligament covererh the tendon of the thumb. 
—— fixt 8 2 tendons ofthe ſecond ern ”— Raney 8 ner 

oreover every fit ath ligament which run throughout their length; arifing from the ſides of Other liga- 

their inner bones which are long and like canales; theſe do contain or oh rar 2 chat bend the fin- ge obe 
gers in their cavities, left in the Bexion they ſhould ftruc up out of their place or goe aſtray. * 

To conclude, there are other m- o Ligaments, or rather mucous membranes, but redder then the N 
other membranes of the Tendons, which after the manner of Ligaments covet the Tendons chat are tranſ- 
mitted to the hand and the fingers, involving them for their more ſecurity, from which ſometimes the mu- 
{cles cake their oxiginall, and ſo much of the Ligaments of the Hand. 1 
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Of the Ligements of the Hauch, Leg and Foot. Boo x. 12. 


CHAP. XI. Of tbe Ligaments of the Hoh - lone, the Haunches, end g 
'  . the whole Leg and Foot. 1 
l remaineth now that we proceed unto the Ligaments which tye the Haunch- bones and bones 
= of the Coxendix and Holy omen alſo thoſe that faſten the ſhare- bones and which belong un- 
to the leg. wes | 
The . which tyeth the Haunch- bone to the Holy: bone is a common ligament, 
broad, membranous and ſtrong, yea in that part where it goeth betwixt the bones it ſeemeth 
both in ſtrength and thickneſſe to be griſtly, the better to conſtringe and faſten that looſe conjunction. 
Hence it is faith Baubine, that in the travell of a woman, if the impreſſion or throat be more violent, the 
connexion will yeeld ſomewhat. | a 
Of the Hol- That which tyeth the Holy- bone to the Coxendix is double, one arifeth out of the conjunction of the 
bone. fift and ſixt Holy - bones, and is infixed into the acute proceſſe of the Coxendix ; the other ariſeth indeed out 
| of the ſame place, but is inſerted into the poſterior part orappendix to faſten the bones the ſtronger toge- 
ther, Anatomilts alſo doe conceive that this ligament was ordained to ſuſtain the right gut with his mu- 
{cles nnder which there it no bone. 
The ſhare- be ſhare-bones although they be faſtened together by the interpoſition of a griſtle, yet have they a 
* double Ligament, one which compaſſeth them about circularly, leſt in the trayell of the birth, or other 
great and ſtrong motions of the thigh th ſhould be broken, —_ well have hapned if there had 
— nothing but bones to hold them. The other ligament ĩs that which occupyeth the 1 — 
branous it is and conſiſteth of fibres that run obliquely downward, for becauſe it was fit that the ſhare- 
bones ſhould be light, a great part of it is (as it were) turned out; and a ligament ſubſtituted as well to ſu- 
ſtain the muſcles chat belong to the bone, as to diſtinguiſh the two Obturaters or the ninth and tenth mu- 
ſcles of the Thigh. avi bid ; 
Of che leg. The ligaments of the leg are threefold, Some are referred to the articulation of the Thigh, others to 
Ot the thigh the articulation of the leg, and others to the articulation of the Foot. The Thigh is faſtned to the joint 
3 ot the Coxendix by a double Ligament, one common and membranous which circleth the joint, this 
Ide firſt. the Grecians call 12% C, by the name of the whole joint, becauſe it is much thicker, harder and ſtronger 
then other Ligaments that compaſſe the joints which ſtrength was well provided by nature, tor the mo- 
tions thereof are very ſtrong, and beſides it ſuſtaineth the whole body. This Ligament lyeth upon the 
joint and the neck ot the Thigh,but groweth only orbicularly to the root of the great proceſſe that the 
The ſecond, motions of the head of the thigh might not be hindred. The other ligament of the Thigh is round, and 
becauſe of his hardneſſe may be called a gaiftly nerve, It is ſeated in the cup of the Coxendix, and ariſeth 
out of the depth thereof where the cavity is lined over with fat to make the head move more glib, and 
/ where the brow or brim of the cup ceaſeth : and is inſerted into the midſt of the head of thethigh on the 
top thereof, that ĩt might not cafily fall out of the ſocket ; for the thigh is heavy, and hange th, as it were 
down trom the Coxendix, — ow when this ligament is laxed and becometh longer, Iuxation often- 
times enſueth, yea ſometimes it is broken, and although the bone be reſtored,yet the patient is always lame 
after, becauſe the two bones doe not adhere ſo cloſe as they did befare. | 
Next follow the Ligaments of the Leg and the Brace. The firſt ligament of the Leg is membranous and 
common, which compaſſeth the whole knee, except that part which the whirl-bone together with the ten- 
dons containing it doth occupy, for that is ſufficiently conſtringed and contained by them. | 
Ihe other is {cated in the backſide or in the inſide of the knee; ſtrong it is and nervous and groweth out 
of the proceſſe of the leg, and being forked or tined, is faſtned unto the lower head of the 45, hae? either 
ade. The third is . ſtrong and griſtly, growing out of the prominent part of the leg ixt the 
cavities thereof, and is inſerted into a middle canale or boſome betwixt the two heads of the thigh on the 
backſide. The fourth is {lender and mucous in the midſt of the joint of the knee, and runneth up from the 
leg into the thighybur is not to be found in all bodies. The fitt is thick and almoſt round,covering the out- 
e of the knee, and it faſteneth together the bones of the thigh,the Brace, & the Leg. The ſixt is yet ſmaller 
then the fift and ſofter, and is faſtened to the infide from whence it ariſeth, running obliquely unto the 


forefide ofthe leg. ai Ih 
per part neer the joint, of 


The ligament & 
of the haunch, & 


The ligaments 
ef the Leg. 


The Log. ſo is faſtened to the Brace, firſt by a common Ligament in the up ol 
he knee which imbraceth the connexion ofthe bone on the outſide. Again in the lower part they are joined 


wk a common membranous ligament which proceedeth from the leg unto, the Brace which it tyeth 
.* Cacreto., | | SLA | W | ; 4 "iy. r 
| the leg and the Brace, the ſpace is occupyed ar taken up by amembranous 


- x. Moreover betwixt the bones of the 
culiar ligament which groweth througpopt the length of the Brace very faſt unto it. Notwi 

is originall ſeemeth to be, by the courſe of his deſcending oblique fibres, from the leg · bone, anc ler- 
tlon into the Brace. By this Ligament not only the bones are con joined, but alſo the muſcles wh occupy 

the leg are diſtinguiſhed the forward from the backward, and it alſo affordeth a ſtrength unto the origin 

of theſe muſcles that grow unto it. | | | | 

Of the Foot. The Ligaments of the foot are very many, whereof ſome doe contain the tendons tranſmitted into the 
foot and * toes, and they are three tranſverſe, others faſten together the bones of the foot. The firſt is li- 
tuated before at the joint of the foottwith the Leg, which faſteneth the bones together and tranſmitteth 
ſome tendons of the Muſcles. The ſecond ariſerh from the bane of the leg or from the inward ankle, and 
is inſerted into the bone of the heel, and this ligament maketh the rings, as it were three ligaments, be- 
cauſe there are three cavities for the Tendons of the bending muſcle of the great toe and of the great ben 
| 5 0 
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CHAP. 12. The nature, uſe and differences of Membranes. 693 

der of the other Toes which paſſe that way. The third ariſerh from the outward ankle or from the Brace; q 

and is implanted into the heel, it helpeth the conjunction of the bones, and covereth two cavities to trant- 

mit under it the Fendons of the two muſcles called Perenei, as we have ſhewed before in the Hiſtory of 

the Muſcles. The uſe oftheſe Ligaments (as it is in the wriſt) is,firſt of all to adde ftrepgth to contain Their uw 

the Tendons of the muſcles of the foot that they be not moved out of their places ; from theſe Ligaments f 

alfo thoſe tendons doe receive a portion, by help whereofthey are produced or lengthened together with 

ſmall ſtrings of the Nerves. In li ke manner in the lower fide of the Toes we find tranſverſe ligaments ſuch 

as are inthe Hand, that contain and eſtabliſh in cheir office the Tendons of the muſcles which bend the ſe- 

cond and third joints of the fingers, Theſe Ligamentsdoe faſten the bones of the foot, and are referred to 

che inſtep , to the wriſt, the after-wriſt of the foot, and to the Toes.  Platerys addeth thoſe,a broad mem- 

— 15 3 many Muſcles in the Leg, and the Ligament in the ſoal of the foot, which ſerveth 

in ot a 1endon. | 
There arealſo Ligaments which birid the Talus orpaſtorp-bone (for ſo it is called in Beaſts, we call Of ibe Talus. 

it commonly the Cockall) either to the leg or to the bones of the foot; the firſt of thoſe that bind the 1 

Telus unto the bones of the Leg is common and membranousand compaſſeth their articulation, the reſt are 

all griſtly. The ſecond ariſeth from the infide ofthe Talus where it is received by the inner ankle, and is in- 

ſerted into the Leg-bone where it regardeth the Talus. The third arĩſeth from the outſide of the Tam, and 

is faſtned into the Brace · bone that regardeth the ſame. 

The Ligaments that faſten the T als to the bones ofthe foot are five, the firſt is common and mem- 
branous and compaſſeth the juncture of the Talu with the Heel, and this Veſaliw maketh the fift. 
The ſecond is ſtronger and priltly and arĩſeth from the lower part ofthe Talus neer his neck, and is in- 
_ a — * betwixt the two commiſſures thereof with the Talus. This Ligatnent Veſalius account- 

or the t . | 
The third Ligament ¶ Veſalius calleth it the fourth)is grĩſtly likewiſe,and compaſſeth the whole joint on 
the outfide. It ariſeth out of the neck of the talus, and is ed to the bonewhich is like a boat. The 
fourth is ſtrong, ariſing from the neck of the talus, and is implanted into that bone which we call the Dy or 
the Cube. The fift is ſtrong and griſtly, joineth the bone of the Heel unto the Cube; and encompaſſeth the 
joint round about. | | | | 
The bones of the wriſt of the foot, are coupled with very hard and griſtly Ligaments , either among The Wriſt, 
themſelves, or to the bones that border upon them. To the neighbour-bones,as on the backſide the Cube 
or Hy- bene, to the neck of the talus, and the ſame unto the Heel, ſo three Bones are faſtened to the Boat- 
bone, and on the foreſide to the bones of the Aſter · wriſt. They are joined one to another, as in the upper 
part or back of the foot, In like manner in the lower part there is a 3 and peculiar Ligament, 
which faſteneth them on the outſide, and tyeth alſo the hindparts of the bones together, becauſe it inſinu- 
ateth it ſelf among them. 8 | 
Finally, the Ligaments of the After-wriſt and the Toes which join themTgether,are anſwerable to the The A ſter⸗ 
Ligaments gf the Hand, both in their e and conformation : thoſe alſo which run in the diſtances Wiſt 
between ones of the wriſt are griſtly, the reſt are membranous. Archengelus addeth that there are 
common ts which bind and faſten the particular joints of the Toes, as it is in the joints of the fin- 
gers, Andthus much concerning Ligaments. | 
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The third part, of Membranes. 


CHAP. XII. What a Membrane is, the ir uſes and differences. 


T Y the common conſent of Hippecrates,Galen, and almoſt all Phyſicians, vr, x4 = 
eu a Membrane and a Coat doe ſigniſie one and tlie ſame thing, I 
nov there is ſometimes ſomenice difference amongſt the Grecians, but it is of 
no great conſequence, and therefore I would have you to underſtand me to 
mean the ſame thing, when J ſpeak of a Coat, and of a Membrane. 
Yall The definition of a membrane is much more neceſſary, which Lauren- Definition of 
(EMI 2:49 hath on this manner: Ir « is ſimilar port, cold and dry, er gendred of the flimy pert ofa membrane. 
the ſeed,and therefore broad,thin gnd faft;the Organof the ſenſe of touchinggkeepingykyitting, - 
and ſeparating the parts under it. 8 27 | 
IM * | That it;is fimilar it is manifeſt, becauſe it is uniform, and though it be woven 
with fibres, yet are they not conſpicuous. I ſpeak here of true Membranes not of membranous bodies, 
ſuch as are the womb, the bladder, the ftomach,the guts, and ſuch like, which make a part in themſelves, 
and wherein all the three ſorts of fibres doe appear. That it is cold and dry, Galen teacheth in his book 
De temperamentis, but yet it is lefſe cold and dry then a Tendon, a Ligament, a Griſtle, or a Bone: but 
more cold and dry then Arteries, Veins and Sinews. The matter of Membranes is the ſſimy part of the 
the ſeed, which by the power of heat is ſtretched or diſtended; whence it is that a membrane may ea- 
fily be dilated or compreſſed without danger i only the Membrane, faith Galen, may be ſafely diſten- 
ded and contracted, and therefore all parts which were t6 be flended ded and contracted, are made mem- 
= 0 | 


The zature,uſe,aud differences of Membranes, Boor 42. 
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n Teure is broad and extenſible to inveſt and preſerve the part : thight and faſt for 


The organ of 
Iouching. 


Obj ection. 
Galen ex- 
pounded. 


The uſe of 
membrancs. 


' The differen- 
ces of mem» 
branes, 


The firſt. 


The ſecoſi d 3 
&c. 


ſtrength , and beſide that it may not ſo eaſily receive an influxion of humours, yet thin, leſt the waighe 
of it ſhould be offenfive.Notwithſtanding though it be thin and appear fimple , yet every membrane is 
double; through which e e there run veins for nouriſhment, arteries to convey life, and Nerves 
to convey ſenſe, which veſſels being {lender and fine, it was fit they ſhould be conveyed berwixt two 
Coats. | | | ada 
The common office of a Membrane is to be the Organ of the ſenſe of touching, as the Eye is the Organ 
of ſeeing, and therefore the ſenſe of a Membrane is moſt exquiſite. A Nerve is indeed the conveyer of the 
ſpirits and carrieth down the Commandements of the Soul; but as in a Muſcle it is not the rimary 
Organ of motion, as in the Eye it recciveth not viſible object, ſo itdoth not receive the firſt tactive quali- 
ties, only the Membrane is it which we muſt eſteem the Organ of Touching; and if you diſpoil the parts 
of their Membranes, you make them alſo inſenſible. Hence it is that the fleſh of the Lungs, of the Li- 
ver, of the Spleen, and of the reſt of the bowels is inſenſible. As therefore the ſenſe of Touching is 
diffuſed throughout the whole Body of the creature becauſe it is every where neceffary : ſo likewiſe are 
there Membranes ſprinkled through the whole Body almoſt internally and externally. On the outſide 
the Body is inveſted with the skin and the fleſhy Membrane. On the inſide the peculiar Membranes are al- 
moſt infinite. ; Ges | ** 
If it be objected out of Calen in arte medicinali, that Membranes have only inbred not influent faculties 
ſuch as is ſenſe. We anſwer with the Reconcilerzthat Galen then ſpeaketh of membranous and broad liga- 
ments which iſſue from the bones. A 1 
The three laſt particles of the definition do elegantly expreſs the three principal uſes of membranes.They 
friveſt the parts under them like a covering, whence they have the name of coats. They conſerve the fibres 
to make the fleſh more firm and ſtable, they contain the ſubſtance of the parts and encloſt it round about 
leſt it ſhould reſolve and ſeparate part from parr. | 
Moreover, they faſten one part to another, from e e the admirable ſympathy or ſociety 
of the parts, S0 by the perioſtaa the bones are all continuated one to another; by their common Membrane 
all the Muſcles are united: by the skin the whole body hath his connexion though it be divers in reſpect 
of the ſtructure of parts which are of divers kinds. Finally, by the help of membranes parts are ſeparated 
from parts, as we may perceivein our ſections of Muſcles,  * . f 
There are other peculiar uſes of membranes, to ſuſtain parts, as appeareth in the Mediaſtinum: to binder 
the refluence of humor, as the valves that are in the Heart, in the great Veins, and ſuch like places, and to 
lead along and eſtabliſh the veſſels that are tobe diftributed into other parts, as into the meſentery, the kel, 
and the fleſhy membrane. | | 
The differences of membranes are manifold and aretaken from their ſubſtance” e ſite, 5 
n. 


conformation or texture, & from the nature of the parts which they inveſt or contain. If you regard the ſub- 
ftance which is the Manſion-houſe and Ancient ſeat of the det ate and particular . we ſay 
4 


that membranes are either lawfull and true or illegitimate. Thoſe are true membranes, to V the def 
nition before given will agree, ſuch are the membranes or Meninges of the brain, the Peritoneum,the Plenra, 
the Perioſteum and ſuch like; Il legitimate membranes may more truly be called membranous bodies, Of 
theſe there are three kinds, ſome ariſe from the bones, are broad and inſenſible, and faſten the joints toge- 
ther. Such are called Ligamentall membranes or membranous Iigaments. Others are made ofthe ten- 
dons of muſcles* dilated and ſo become more like a membrane then a tendon, ſuch are the thin 
ends of the oblique and tranſverſemuſcles of the Abdowen , alſo the tendon of the muſcle that leadeth 
the leg backward, which they commonly call faſciam latam the bread ſwath. To the third kind I refer thoſe 
membranous bodies which make parts b themſelves, which although they be inveſted with Coats, yet 
are altogether made of membranous bodies, Such are the bladders ofurine and gall, the ſtomach, the guts, 
andthe wombe. | ; 

Again, thoſe membranes which I called legitimate, are cither of a thin or ſlender ſubſtance like uneo 
broad Cobwebs,ſuch as appeareth in that membrane or coat of the Eye that compaſſeth the Cry ſtalline 
humor called Arachnoides or the Cob-web coat;likewiſe in the Pia mater of the brain, and in the Coats of 
tho Lungs and the Liver; or they are thick as the Dura mater and the membrane of the bladder; or they are 
fleſhy as in the face, or altogether nervous. 24 | 757 

From the magnitude ſome membranes are broad and {ome are long. The figure ofmembranes is mani - 
fold according to the _ ofthe parts which they doe inveſt, From the fituation ſome are internall,ſome | 
are — ak ſupernall, ſome infernall. Fromthe context or conformation ſome have fibres of all 
three kinds, ſome of two kinds, ſome of one kind only: others are without fibres and may be torn every 
way as paper may. 2 | . 

And ſo much of membranes in generall, of their Nature, uſes, and differences. Now we come unto their 
hiſtory, and therein we will be but brief, becauſe we have intreated of them almoſt all particularly in 
their proper places. . - 
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CHAP. XIII. A4 brief enumeration of all the Membranes. 

HE number of Membranes is almoſt infinite, and we have handled many of them before 
| 3 fell in our way in the order of Diſſection, now we will gather them into a brief 
E.. 2 | 
I The Membranes thereof doe ſome belong to the Embryo or Infant before it be born, others The Mem- 
to the creature after it is born alſo. The Membranes that involve the Infant are three, branes of the 
called Chorion, Amnios, and Alantoides : the Ehorionis ſo called, either becauſe it containeth the Infant, Ee. 
or becauſe it compaſſeth it like a citde os acrown ; it cleaveth wholly to the Womb by the interpofi- 
tion of theumbilicall veins and arteries. Amnios or the Lamb-shzn is the receptacle of the ſwear. Al- 
lantoides,{o called becauſe it is like a e only found in brute- beaſts, and covereth the crea- 
ture not all over, but like a broad ſwath from the end of the breſt- bone unto the hips, Of theſe we have 
ſpoken more at large in the 5 chap. of the 3. book and in the ſixteenth queſtion of the Controverſies 

ereto belonging. 3 

The Membranes belonging to the creature after it is brought forth. are univerfall or particular. The Of tbe Regt: 
ugiverſall we call thoſe which either doe inyeſt the whole body, as the skin and the fleſay membrane: or "+ 
all the parts of the ſame kind as the muſcles and the bones: The Muſcles are all covered with a membrane 
which is common to the muſcles, thin, nervous and fibrous, which ſome think, doth ariſe from the perio- 
ſteum : but Boubine eſteemeth it to take his originall from the finewy fibres of the muſcles thiendſelves ; 
and it is faſtened to them with thin and ſlender filaments. The uſe of this membrane is to inveſt and cir- 
cumſcribe. the muſcles', to ſeparate them frotn the other parts and to give unto them the ſenſe of 
Touching. . The bones are all cloathed over from the crown of the head to the ſoal of the foot with a 
membrane which they call perioſteum, nervous, thin and very ſtrong, yet wee may except t he teeth, the 
infide of the skull, and the joints of the bones: of it we have ſpoken in the third chapter of the ſeventh - 


The particular Membranes are ſuch as doe inveſt a particular region of the body, or one only The 
Regions are three, the upper, the middle, and the lower. The upper Region is on the outſide — with 
the Pericranium, which is ſeated bet wixt the fleſhy membrane and the Perioftenm,arifing as ſome ſay from 
the proceſſes ot the dura meninz, as others from Ligaments which paſſe through the ſutures of tlie skull, 
which Ligaments are ſtretched over that part of the skull againſt which they iſſue forth, and fo to- 
gether are united into a common membrane. Of this alſo we have particularly entreated in the place laſt he- 
tore named. i | 

The Brain it ſelf is covered with two merabranes called Dura and Nia Mater: of which we have fpoken 
inthe 7. chap. of the . book, and thither refer the Reader for ſatisfaction, only here we remember that they 

not the brain only, but his Vicar and ſubſtitute the ſpinall marrow,yea all the nerves throughout 


their generations. | aK ' 
The middle Region is inveſted round with a membrane which is ſttetched upon the ribs,excepring the 
twelfch,and is called Pleura: of it we have ſpoken in the 6. chap. of the 6:Bookzas alſo of the of che 
Mediafti kc! 
n 


heart and of the ich ariſe therefrom, in the ſeventh and cha — 3 4 | 
82 ſpoken at large in the 10. chap, of the ſecond Book > DDR * 


In the lower belly, the Peritoneum all 

| e particular parts of the body are almoſt every one covered: with their peculiar membranes or Of the partl⸗ 
Coats, The Eyes have fix , called Conjundiva, Cornen Tea, Aram Ciliari 1 of which r Par 
we have ſpoken in the ſixt, ſeventh, and cight chapters of the 8, Bock The tongue is inveſted and jud; 
of Sapor s by a proper coat ariſing fromthe, thind and fourth tions of finews. The Gul- 
let, the Mouth and Palat and the Chops are covered wüch the fdme Not that covereth the Stotnach z the 
Heart it ſelf, the Lungs, the Liver, the Guts, the Womb, the Bladder; and all the veſſels have their 
cular Coats: ſo have alſo the Kidniesand that thick, which they call Faſcian or the ſwath-band. The 
Kell is made of the Peritoneum duplicated, fois alſo the Meſentery. A world of other Membranes there 
are; which we have remembred in . and thereſore liſt not now to trouble either our 
ſelves or the Reader whith them; ſcelng they eafily be found 1 title of the Chapter in thoſe 
places to which they belong; we proceed unto the Fibres, wherein alſo we will be very ſhort, for we ha- 


ſten to an end. . 


The nature of Fibres, 5 Book 12. 
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T be fourth part, of the Fibres or Villi. 


a. 


CHAP. XIV. Tbe Nature of Fibres. 


IR; Ibresare called in Greek irs, in Latine Vi although that name is ſometimes com- 
municated both to Nerves and to Tendons': ſome call them au becauſe they 


| e are like the ſtrings or lines in plants, or grains in the wood, Laurentius 
The de f tition , Ss A EF them tobe 1 cold and diy, ingendred of the Seeil, and therefore white, ſolid and 
of a Fibre, Fg beg, like fine ſpun threds, deſtinated or appointed for motion, and to bold the ffeſb of the parts 
wherein they are together. 
The . go of the definition are fo manifeſt as they need no explication, 
the latter which deſign theiruſe or ſinall cauſe we will open ina few words. 
There are two eſpeciall uſes of Fibres, Motion and Preſervation of fleſh, Motion 
Motion chiee- according to the Phyſitians,is threefold, animall, vitall, and naturall. 
fold. Animall or voluntary motion is performed by the help of the muſcles : a muſcle is moved when his 
fibres are either intended or drawn toward:their-originall, and therefore faith Galen in the 8. de 
Azatom. Adminiſtrat. it you cut all che Fibres overthwart, the muſcles will preſently loſe all their 
motion. | I | | 
Ihe vitall motion belongeth to the heart, and to the Arteriĩes, for the hearthath his fibres manifold and 
very ſtrong, by whoſe help it is diſtended, contracted, and quieteth himſelf. The arteries alſo have their fi- 
bres, in their inner coat many tranſverſe; in the utter coat oblique and right. n 
That motion we called Naturall, is moſt manifeſt in Attraction, Retention and Expulſion. Wherefore 
all manner of motions proceed fr om fibres, but their common Action is Contraction. 
Fibres neceſſi-· Notwitliſtanding, we muſt know that theſe natural Organs kad not their fibres allowed them for a pecu- 
ry for official! iar Traction, retention and Expul ſion, but for.a common and official. So the Stomach,the Guts, the Veint, 
Aions. the Arteries, the Womb, the Bladder, the Heart and ſuch like, did not ſtand in need of fibres for their pri- 
vate nouriſument (for the Bones and the Brain and the Griſt sand the Fleſh of the Bowels doe draw their 
proper Aliment without fibres) but ſor a common and officiall action. The Heart for the generation of 
vitall ſpirits; the Arteries for the commoderationor tempering oſ᷑ the n Veins for the tranſ- 
miſſion or tranſportation. ofbloud ; the Stomack for the making of the Chylus the Guts for the diſtributi- 
on of the ſame Ch lus, and the excretion or evacuation of excrementiʒ; - the Bladder for miction or making 
/ of water z the Womb far Conceptiorizand forthe Birth ! 
Tuc: tecona The other uſe of the Eibres is che cuſtody or preſervation of the fleſi, as well muſculous, as that which 
uſe, maketh the proper ſubſtance pf the part for the fibres are, as ĩt were, the firtſtamina, or the warpe, whoſe 
empty diftances, the fleſh like thewoolfflleth up. here n uſes of Fibres in the Veins 
and Arterics,to wit, that thereby they might be better extended aftet all the violent motions of the Bloud, 
and ſo become leſſe ſubjeſt tqꝗ nũſchi ti 4 200 917 110 
a TEE Tote x4 Jt 1-1 ei ; 26413-4407 | | 
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The differen- F HE differences of Fibres are to be taken from their ſite, hardneſſe, ſenſe, texture and from 

ces of Fibres. Ms the variety of the Organs. From the fite they are called Right, Tranſverſe and Oblique: for if 
| SY PQ they run lengthwiſe, then they are called Right fibres. If they run according to the breadth 

and interſect, or cut the right, then are they called Tranſverſe or round and circular fibres. 

If they havea middle ſituation and interſe& borh the right and thetranſverſe at unequall 

angles, then are they called _ fibres. The office of the right, fibres is to draw, the office of the 
rranfverſe to expelljʒ and that of the obliqueto retain. If the right fibres work alone then the length 
of the partisſhortned,andattra&ion made; if only the tranſverſe be contracted, then, the latitude or 
breadth is diminiſhed,and expulſion made; but if all the fibres together, the right, the oblique, and the 

tranſverſe be intended, then the whole part is contrafted and retention made,which alſo they call Am- 

How Retenti- plex«tion. Retention therefore is made — when any one kind of fibre doth work, bunt When all are in 
on is made, action together; for ſo when we would firmly retain any thing in our hands we compaſſe it about on 
every ſide, yet the oblique fibres are ſaid peculiarly to retain,becauſe when they are contra&ed, they doe 

not only imbrace,for they compaſſe the part on every ſide, conſtringing and cloſing together the particles 

thereof: but the right and the tranſverſe fibres when they are contraQed doe not only ſerve for retention, 

but theſe for expulſion, and thoſe for traction. Th 
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The ſecond difference of fibres may be taken from the hardneſſe, for ſome are hard and ſtrong as thoſe The ſecond 
of the heart; for the fervent force ot the inbred heat did require ſo much, as al ſo che perpetuall agication of difference. 
his neceſſa ion, others are ſofter as the fibres of mutcles. | Ty SEW 

The thi ence is taken from their ſenſe. Of Fibres ſome are ſenſible as thoſe which atiſe from The vbird, 
Nerves z Others inſenſible, as thoſe that proceed from the Ligaments of Bones. If you regard the tex- 
ture of Fibres, ſome are ſo permixed, that they make a continuall body, ſo true Membranes have their 
Fibres , yea; they are nothingelſe but Fibres conjoined one within another. Others are ſeparated from Tbe fourth. 
the ſubſtance of the part and have another uſe beſide the uſe of the part, and theſe are either ſituple, as 
in the muſeles (for all the muſcles excepting a very few, have but one kind of Fibres, either right, or 
cranſverſe,or oblique or manifold, and fo woven together, that no Art is able to make ieparation between 
them. FT. "le * | « | 

So the fleſh of the Heart is woven with all three kindes of Fibres, and in the natural! Organs 
which ſerve for naturall motion, if the part have one proper Coat, as a vein, the Womb, the two How the fi. 
Bladders, then in that Coat are all the Fibres placed; but if it have two Coats, one externall, the other bres are pla- 
internall , then are the tranſverſe fibres placed in the externall Coat, andthe right and the oblique in ced inthe Na- 
the internall. From this generall rule you muſt except the Guts and the Arterles, becauſe the Guts turall organs. 
doe ferve for diſtribution and excretion, and the Arteries for the expurgation of the Heart. Now Nature 
— * carefull for the expulſion of that which is hurtful, then for th traction of that which is profi- 

e. * ; . | 

The laſtdifference of Fibres is taken from the variety of Organs,ſome ſerve the animall Organs, as the The laſt diffe- 
muſcles, the Nerves, the Ligaments, and the Tendons ; others ſerve the vitall, as the Heart and the Arte- dence. 
ries : others the Naturall,as the Gullet, the Stomach, the Guts, the Bladders, the Womb, and the Veins, 
But what every one of theſe fibres in their ſeverall courſes doe perform, and how they are diſpoſed in the 
IS have declared before in the particular Hiſtory of every part. And thus much concerning the Fi- 
bres: Now we proceed unto our laſt task of the Bones, 
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Ship that hath been long at Sea, diſcovered many ſtrange Continents and ri- 
vers, ſtrugled through many hideous tempeſts, eſcaped many rocks and quick- 
ſands; though ſhe hath made no rich return, yet when ſhe commeth within 
ken of her own Countrey, and ſeesthe land lye fair before her: if thou canſt 
(gentle Reader) how ſodainly ſhe forgetteth her irkſome travell 

ee alſo — well apaid I am, that I am come within view of the end of this 
— tedious voyage. For Lalſo have travelled about a Nord, and that for thy 


ny. journey, fif have not made many new diſcoveries ;'yet certainly I 

— ve the more truly, entred farther into the continent, coa 
the Shores, plyed up the F, rthes, diſcovered the Inhabitants,” their tempers, re t of 
life, their diet, their appareſl. bei oywenti: in I bave made it eaſie for thee to reap. 
the profit of many mens labar of ae Let 8 underſtand this but as a 7 $64.2 
of advertiſement from the C Ta not y have ſhunned Scyla 
and Charybd;s , and have miſciridevenintt 1 * che wh are more Rocks then in 
the Main; Many Reaches which e du a therefore thou muſt have pati- 
ence, if wee make not ſo freſh a 5 15 5 indi — and in the mean time, 
forget not thou to follow us with "For hi reſt with Rocks on every hand, 
the Currents ſwift, the ſhallows many. Toff fhophor: The Hiſtory of the Bones 11 a buſie 
of Work; cheir — ficions m We late and laxe, many ſtrict and cloſe; 

Their Coalitions hard to be diſcerned, preffeds Their Perforations, Cavities, Boſo 

Appendancies, Prominences ard — prom £0 diftidguiſh. Now therefore, if at any time, I ſtan 

in need of thy Patience; ( Gentle Reader) for my Stile here muſt be abrupt and broken, hard and harſh of 
neceſſity, according to my Argument. If thou canſt find Profit, look not for Pleaſure; 3 andifthou find 


it hard to reap in this unequall Field, remember he had ſomething to do that brake up the Swarth, and 
ſowed it for thee. 
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CHAP, I. Of the definition and differences of Bones. 


—— 


nn Bones, ſaith Hippocrates, 7 al n Id d e , that is, doe give to the 

— n bole body ſtability, rectitude, and form: for they are, as it were, the carkais,of a ſhip,whereto the 

= 2 reſt of the parts are faſtened, whereupon they are ſuſtained, and the wholemountenance of the 

5 Body is built and conſummated. From their figure and magnitude, we eſteem of the figute and 

mmm magnicude of che reſt of the parts : without the knowledge of the Bones we muſt needs The know- 
be ignorant of the originals and inſertions of muſcles, of the courſes of the Veins, ofthe diſtribution of ledge of the 
the Arteries, and of the partitions of the Nerves. The univerſall {yntax or compoſition of the Bones, bones nec eſſu- 
por the Head to the Feet, the ancient Grecians called oxmnerlr A 78 eit were a dryed or acrid '?* 
car (s. ; . . N 

Galen deſineth the Bones to be the hardeſt, the dryeſt,and moſt terreſtriall parts of the creature. But this dei= Galew defini 
nition doth not pleaſe the palats of the new Writers, as being not exquiſite or Philo ſophicall, but made tion. 

_ for che ruder, and more ignorant ſort to initiate them, Laurentius defineth them more accurately . Lawentius 
thus. | / dchaition, 

' A Bone is 4 ſimilar purt, the dryeſt and coldeſt of all the reſt,made of the earthy craſſament and ſatneſſe of the ſeed by the 
formative faculty, aſfiſted by the ſtrength of beat ;for the ftability, rectitude ard figure of the whole boch. 

And this definition he ſaith is Efſentiall, becauſe it deſigneth all the cauſes of Bones, the Efficient, the. The explicati- 
Material, the Formall and the Finall. The Form of ſimilar parts, according to the Phyſitians, is the Tem- ons thereof, 
becauſe it is the firſt Power, wheteby and wherewith the Form worketh and ſuffeterh whatſoever the 
Enilar art worketh as afimilar. --Siccity therefore and Frigidity',. dryth and coldneſs doe expreſs the 
form of a Bone. It is dry, becauſe of the exhauſtion of moiſture and fatneſs, made by an lintenſe or The form, 
High heat. Cold it is, becauſe the heat vaniſheth away for defect of moiſture- Theſe. primary qua- 
lities are accompanied with ſecondary hardneſs, heavineſs and whiteneſs. A Bone is hard not by concre- 
tion as ice, for then it would be diſſolved by the fir e, not by tention as the head of a Drum, but by ſiccity, 
as Wood. 5 1520 0 | 
Heavy ĩt is, becauſe it is earthy, as alſo becauſe the air and the water in it are extreamly denſated and 
thickned:and it is white, becauſe it is ſpermaticall. : 

The matter of the Bones is the craſſament of the ſced, that is, the thicke r and more earthy part. Ariſtotle The matter. 
cals it Seminale excrementum,the excrement ofthe ſeed. For though the ſeed ſeem to be Homegeny, yet it hath 
ſome parts thicker then others. | ; 5.4% 204 

There is in ĩt alſo ſomething fat and ſomething glutinous or flimy. Of the glutinous part, becauſe ic 
may beſt be extended or ſtretched, are made the nerves, membranes and the ligaments. Of the fatty part are 

made the Bones, and this Hippocrates confirmeth, when he ſaith, here there is more fat then glew or ſume, there 
the Bones are formed. . | ” 

The Efficient cauſe of a Bone isthe formative power which ſome call the Idol or the Idea of him that in- The efficient. 
endreth: this faculty uſeth the heat for his Architect, and the ſpirir for his chief workman, and to theſe | 
2 Ze Philoſopher attributeth Ordination, Secretion, Concretion, Denſation and Rarification. The heat there- 
fore drinketh up and dryeth the fatneſs, whence comes hardneſs and ſolidity. So ſaith Hippocrates, Bones are 
condenſated by beat, and ſo grow bard and diy. | — ꝗ 9 
Furthermore this heat, although it be moderate (for the ſubſtance of our native heat is well tempered) 
et hecauſe it maketh a longer ſtay in a more denſe and faſt matter, it br ingeth forth the ſame effects that an 
[acceſs or high heat dothyyea it ſeemeth to burn, whereupon Hippecrates doubted not to ſay, that the generas 


tion of bones was made by exuſtion,that is, hy burning. | 
The finall cauſe of Bones which Galen is wont to call their uſe, is well expreſſed in the laſt particle of the The end. 
definition. For the primary and moſt eommon uſe of Bones is to give the Body ftability, rectitude, and 
figure; Stability, becauſe they are as it were propugnacles or defences againſt all violence, belide they ſus Stability. 
ſtain the Body as the baſes or finials of a houſe ſuſtain the roof. Rectitude, becauſe without Bones the ReQitude. 
creature cannot ſtand upright,but would creep upon the ground, as a Serpent ora Worm. Hippocrates ſe= 
rundo Epidemian , maketh mention of a Child born without Bones, yet were the principall parts of his 
Body ſeparated and faſhioned , brit he was not above four fingers long and dyed ſoon atter hee was 
Born, | 


Finally, the Bones doe give the figure to the Body, becauſe from them dependeth the procerity-or ſta- 
ture and the limitation of the growth. For thoſe that have a great head have large Brains, thoſe that are 
narrow cheſted, their Lungs alſo and Bowels are but ſhort and narrow: thoſe that have ſmall jaws have 
alſo ſmall muſcles. By reaſon of this finall cauſe (which being it ſelf immoveable,moveth all the reſt) the 
Bones are of that ſubſtance which we ſee, hard, ſolid and inſenſible: hard and ſolid, for fo it behoved a pil- 
lar or prop to be; inſenſible ad Svarzdwey, that they ſhould not be ſo 8 of pain, for becauſe 
they ſuſtain the burthen of the Body and are continually moved, they could not have endured ſo divers 
motions without pain if they had been (enfible thereof, and then the lite of the creature ſhould have been 
alwayes fad and querulous. But this want of ſenſe comes not from their earthly ſubſtanceztor then the teeth Why bones 
which are the hardeſt of all Bones ſhould have no ſenſe; but becauſe there are no nerves diſſeminated are inſenſible, 
through their ſubſtance, | | : | 

The differences of Bones are to be taken, ſaich Galen, as alſo the differences of ſingular parts from thoſe The differen- 
things which follow the eſſence or bappen thereto. r ces of bo nes. 
The eſſence of a Bone, that is, his cold and dry temper doe the Tactile qualities follow, Hardneſs, 
Softneſs, Denfity and Rarity; the accidents are Magnitude, Figure, Situation, Motion, Senſe, and 


the like, 
OOo O 2 The ZH 
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From the The firſt diviſion therefore ot bones is, from their hardneſs. Some bones are very hard as thoſe that ate cal- 
hardneſs. Jed Stony bones and the Teeth;others ſoft in reſpett, as the ſpongy bones and thoſe which we call Appendi- 
ces. or Af pendants; others are fimply hard as all the reſt. | | 
Magnitude. From the magnitude ſome bones are great, ſome little, and ſome moderate. There are among the Anato- 
miſts that account thoſe bones to be great which are ofa large bore or very hollow and medullous or mar- 
rowy. But we make account of iuch bones for great as are great in quantity, whether their marro be leſs 
or more, ſo r the haunch-bones and the ſhoulder-blades which are not hollow nor medullous are et great 
bones, but becauſe the quantity belongeth to Dimenſions, and Dimenſion is threefold, long, broad, and 
deep, therefore from the magnitude of bones may be taken a threefold diviſion of them, For | 
as the thigh-bone,others are ſhort as the bones of the fingers: ſome are broad as the ſhoulder-blade 
haunch-bones : others narrow, ſome craſs or thick, others fine or thin. 49 5 
From the figure ſome bones are plain, ſome round, ſome have three fides, ſome have four, ſome are like a 
Boat, ſome like a Cube or Dye, ſome like a Mallet, or an Anvill,or a Stirrop, &c. „ 
To che figure alſo we refer (as the beſt Phyſitians do) the paſſages and cavities the ſmoothneſs or ro 
neſs. Some therefore are ſolid, others not ſolid : ſome ſmooth and ſome rough z I call that ſolid w 
is not hollow, Solid bones therefore doe either appear altogether ſolid having no cavities or deny E 
or at leaſt none ſenſible, as the bones of the Ears and the Noſe;or elſe they appear ſolid on the ou but 
within are full haves and holes like ſponges, as are the bodies of the rackabones. To ſolid bones 
8 that are hollow, that is ſuch as have a ſenſible or conſpicuous cavity, which Galen calleth 
NOA, 2 5. | | 3 1 61145 
In theſe is that ſubſtance contained which we properly call marrow, in latine Aedulla, and therefore ſuch 
bones we ſay are medullous,that is, marrowy bones. 14401 | 
From the ſituation there may a twofold difference of bones be taken, becauſe under the name of fituation 
we comprehend the poſition and the connexion. 1011 
ſe... you reſpett their poſition, ſome are upper, others are lower, ſome on the ſoreſide, others on their kind» 
e, &c. ä 2 \ 
If their connexion with other parts, ſome are faſtened by muſcles, ſome by ligaments, and ſome by gri 
Motion, ſtles. From motion ſome bones are moved, as thoſe that are articulated by Diarthreſisʒ ſome are immoveable, 
as thoſe that are faſtened by —— | 5 | 
From Senſe, ſome bones are ſenſible as the Teeth, all the reſt without ſenſe. | | 
Senſe. Finally, we will adde the difference of bones which is taken from the order of generation. For ſome 
bones aregenerated perfe& and compleat;as the ſmall bones of the Ears, the Ribs, and the Cannell or 
Coller bones. The bones of the Ears, becauſe it was fit they ſhould be very hard and very dry the better 
to reſound. The ribs becauſe they were to make the cavity of the Cheſt wherein the Heart was: to move 
from che very birth. The coller bones becauſe they tye the arms to the body and & en the breſt. Other 
422 at the firſt imperſect a little differing from Griſtles, as the bones of the Head and many in the bo- 
y befide, 
And thus much of che differences of bones; now we proceed unto their parts. 
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CHAP. II. The particular parts of bones and an expoſition of mam appellations or names, of which 
we ſball have frequent- uſe in the Hiſtory of the Bones. | 


Three parts of N N Bones two things are to be con ſidered; their parts and their cavities. The parts ofa bone 
a bone, ee threefold ; the principall part whereof the bone conſiſteth; the part that groweth to the 
| bone, and the bunching part of the bone. The principall part of the bone hath ,no proper name 
delonging thereto, but is called by the na tie of the whole bone. The part that groweth to the 
—bone is properly called Epiphyſis. part which buncheth or beareth out beyond the plain 
The principal. ſurface is called Apehyſis. The rincipall is the primary bone made by Nature, as a man ſhould fay, at 
the firſt hand or according to Natures firſt intention. This is the baſis of the reſt and occupieth the middle 
place as being the hardeſt part; for it is in the generation of bones as in the ſtruftare.of the Uniyerle, that 
A which is hard and earthy is placed in the Center. . "ths iy 
2 Freu: To this principall part oftentimes groweth another which the Grecians call ĩ oleuac, the Latines Appen- 
f dix, we may cal it an Addĩtament, or it you wil we may retain the latin word appendix becauſe it is grown 
in uſe amongſt us. For as if Nature had forgotten berſelf and made the bone too ſhort, ſhe ecketh it out by 
this Appendix as work-men uſe to 5 or timber under their poſtes or pillars to lengthen them 

when they are too ſhort, This Appendix Hippocrates often calleth nggymm, which we note N way. 

An appendix therefore is a bone by it ſelf, faſtened to the whole Bone by Symphytis or ; 
the unition it ſelf of one Bone with another, for ſo there ſhould be no difference berwixt Symphyſis and Epi- 
phyſis,Coalivien and the Appendix. That it is a Bone by it ſelf is manifeſt becayſc it hach a proper anc 
circumſcription, and in young creatures afily be ſeparated without coction ox putrefaction; yet it 
hath often been obſerved that in young children it hath been luxed, if I may ſo ſay:by a blow or by a fall 
and ſeparated from his Bone. This Appendix is faſtened to the principall Bone by that kind of 

or Coalition which is made without a Aean, becauſe the extremities or ends of the primary Bone are doit 
| then their middle part. Now the ſubſtance of an Appendix is rave and las but {faith Ariftatle, Seft things 
Their coaliti- things are eaſily contained in the Termination of another, and yeeld unto them. This Coalition ĩs not made by a plain 
on, ſuperficies or ſurface but by a mutuall ingreſſe of a head and a Sinus or boſome, which kind of conjuncti- 
on dath much reſemble that which afterward we ſhall call Ginghmos. 1 yok} Hh The 
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Tue ſubſtance of an Appendix is rate and lax, at firſt griſtly, büt in proceſs of time it groweth Halder Tg. 
and mew uſe in ion of the joints — ehe is ſtirred up which dr ch nd — 
bardneth it. To the extremity of the Appendix Nature hath added a griſtle that they might not be ld ſub⸗ 

2 to out ward injuries, or if they happen to be broken yet the ſoſtneſſe of the griſtle may help chem to 

reunite again. In old bodies they are ſo united with the principall part of the bone that they can very 
hardly be ſeparated, yea they ſeem to be very parts of their bones. Hirbenes have not this appendix, for 
in the lower jaw there is none. In ſome bones there is but one, as in the roots of the gibs and in childrens 
teeth: in others it is double one at either end, as in the Leg, the Brace, tlie Arm, the Ell and the Wand. In 
others it is treble, as in the haunch- bone; ſome have ſour as the bone of the thigh,three in the upper.past» 
and une da the lower: Phe vertebya or rachhones have fie two in the tratiſyerſe proceſſes, two ck 2 
and one in che 2 are many + which are ordinarily by the people taken for procgſſes, 

as the toothof the ſecond Rack-bone;the great Trochanter, Styloides, &c. ee 
The uſes of theſe Appendices or Appendlances are divets, Galen acknowledgeth a double uſe: dne th 
zones which have marrow they ſhould ſerve in ſtead of a cer to keep the marrow in, for that which is 
hollow and ſolid as is the lower jaw,doth keep in his narrow without an Appendicæ. xr 
The other ute is for more firm artiailition,for a K better eſtahliſhed upon a Hree Baſis, whereas if 
the bones ſhould determine into a ſharper oint, theix conſtruction or articulation would be more danger- 
a gh 
or 


Is > 


ous & decritſull, and the bones eafily and —— offence would fall out oftheir (eats, And herein 
imitatetl Nature, for the Baſis or Foot of Fin 10 mn for more ſrcurity is made large and broad. 
But becauſe theſe Appendances are broad, Nature made rare and Iax, leſt their waight ſhould preis 
too upon the parts under them 1 i apy: CRE, ' 

Ta theſe uſes of Galen we may-alſo adde others;firftthat out of them the Ligaments might take their 
originall,which either faſten the bones or make the tendons ar chords of muſcles.” Fal/qpius obſerved that 

aments were not extended or lengthened beyund the appendices,as if the appendix be ſhort the Li- 

gamencis alſo ſhort. 11 DI INI NN 

Moreover, the Appendix being ſofter then the hont᷑ and harder then the Ligament, interpoſeth it ſelf as 
a mediator betwixt the conjunction of the bones; for fat is Natures uſe to couple things that are extream 
by thoſe that arc in a mean. | en Cr anc wr | — Th 
Aude hereto, that hy che interpoſition of the Apperidices the fracture of a bone, if it happen, is ſtayed and 
goeth no further, as appeareth in the ſutures of the Head. | AY. 
* Again, ces were made for the conſervation of che joint. For a bone being very hard, if one hard 
Ww 


fbould have been committed or conjoined to another; by reaſon of their continuall motion they 
have been broken or at leaſt worn as the teeth art, and therefore the bones were conſtrued or con 
— Se magine that 28 eee U lr wil e eh of be b. 
out of Hippocrates doe imagine that the Appendix was made th be as it were the belly of the bone 
wherein his Aliment is concocted, from whence by degrees it is pertolated or ſtrained into his ſpongy 
or hollow parts. And thus much of the ſecond part ofa boneaeaeadqu)Öf e. 
I ue chird part ofa bone the Greeians call «nipony the Latines Proteſſungman other appel lations it hath 4 proceſſe. 
in Greek and Latine, but we take the moſt common, In Engliſh we call! it a Protuberation or Praceſs, 
and may be deſcribed thus: A proceſs is a legitimate part of the bone,breaking out of the bones ir ſelf,and 
bunching beyond his plain and even ſurface: ſuch as are the knags of Hart horns. Every bone almoſt hath 
his proceſſes, but they are moſt conſpicuous in the lower Jaw and in the Nack: bones. 
heir uſe we acknowledge to be double: one for the ofiginals and itnplavtation of many parts, eſpecial - Their uſes, 
ly of muſclesʒ for unleſs the bones had protuberations or productions in them, neither mu (ales nor liga- 
ments could grow from them. Another uſe of theſe proceſſes is that in ſome parte they ſhould ſupply che 
place of a defence as it is in the rack · bones and in the ſhoulder-blades: E © "0p | 
Thedifferences of Appendices and Proceſſes are taken from their Figure. For if the protubera- How they dif- 
tions be round it is called a Head, vhether it be an appendix or a proceſs 3 If from a narrow beginnin, * * 
it be by degrees dilated, it is called a Neck. If it 4 Cone or an acute termination it is callec 3 * 
An Appendix therefore or a proceſs is threeſold according to the varlety of their figure, a Head,a Neck and 
a Peim. It RAT! ane“! Copel hat ro e 158 the 8 | . 
The Head is double, one which is abſolutely called a Head, long and large, ſuch as is the head of the The head, 
Thigh-bone : che other depreſſed which is commonly called are, wee tnay properly Engliſh. it a 


£47 0; f | a . 
Pen po I of one ſort, hereing differingſfrom the head, that for the moſt part tlic head is an appen- The neck. 
That which is d u, the Cone or Point, an acute or ſharp proceſs, is manifold.One is like a Bedken, The point. 
another; like an Anchor, another like a Crows-beaks, and another Mee the nipple ofthe Dugs, | I mo 
The firſt is called Stylveides or Grapborides the ſecond Anthyrociderzthie third Coracoerdes, and the fourth Ma- 
ftoides. TOY „ VT Nene SCOTT enn 3 4 . Shes | . $ wt by 
Thoſe proceſſes which ar the circumfefende of the cavities doe hang Si like lips and increaſe the depth 
of 23 or Fergesor Brims or what yo liſt, tof all theſe things they doe reſemble, | 
And the are the parts of a bone in generall, CCC SAT $11 | 
The ſecond thing to be conſidered Im a bohe was cavity, which was made for the articulation or conſtru- Differences o 
Aion chereoſ. Of cavities there are two ſorts;ſome are cep and fame dre e deep cavities which ritter 
have hig and large browesabout them are eallec} ena Cup,and indeed it is moſt like the nem faſhioned 
filver bowles which are round and deep, and the edges bak fri over their cayities:ſuch are the | 
haunch-bone-and in the toulderblad The ſpericlry pr allow cities are called $2 inom. the 
cavity of the Eye when the lids are ſhuttand they are {56 (outs that at tlie firſt fight y oube? hes 
185 FTE ther 
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Of the ſtrufture and connexion of the Bauer. 0 2 
ther 5 admit — þ bone or themſelves enter into another: | Theſe cavities whether they P 
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. | in this place par articularly to explain, becauſe in the Hiſtory ofthe 23 eh very qu 


mention of them. Now we Wenn the ſtructure and 
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4 0 CHAR HI. Ofthe ruth FI TNT 1e in general, fo 8 
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better 2 of the varie 2 of motious, 518 ay: 
Set of bones, Of divers Kinds de manifoldfigures. 
3 one bone 1 110 xj heat migh 5 | 
ranſſ iration of fumid vapoum here are f 18 diſcy 
bl is the ingreſs & egreſs wade jar the veſſels, Nogwirhſtanding. 
it ſo 1 fitted together that all i dem to be but one: one I ſay either 
leaf. The univerſall compage or e en is called a 


kee, 


ones fo 
fitted rogetheri is called a Sceletan. -. 
The manger of erg 8 i, or ic maderuberby. —— — eilen 
What 2 Scele- Articulation we define to be a natural es, wherein the extremicics or ends of two'bones 
ton is, do touch one another. So that the —— . in the Contaction of txtremmties 
: or ends. This articulstion according to Galen is Gola don and dooſe called Diarthrofs, or , in 


compoſition of words ſiguĩfieth a ſeparation or Iooſneis; 2 {tri and ſo cmpat̃ted chat there is 


no ſpace left for any motion: And this 23 ons rep is with I morkons j 
the fecond hath no motion at all, or if it have any it is 125 a 


Ot Diartbraſts there are three kinds Enarthroſiy, 251 27 4— Lnerkrefolb whe et 
Diarthreſis. that Teceiveth is deep,and the head i Me! into it che articulation of the 8 


Enartbreſis,, the Haunch. Artbrodig is when the cayity is fi o, and the head deprefied-or almoſt 
Anbrodia. P 


lain; and ſuch ĩs the 3 he the lower jaw wi re is emple-bone and the Numle · bout — — 
rſt {pondell, Gynglimos is when the is received as ãt is\in thehindgesota door 
— 93 the Iron that arme e hin 22 derne 9 ed do nmtnalhy eb ano- 


In Gynglimes therefore the gibboy: of one b eee eee and again 
the Sinus or boſome of one bone ar embowad part of another. EA. 

This Gynglimos is made two 25 for thee 7 ſame bone is received by one and reckiverk naue, or 
it receiyech one bone and is receiyed another. 


An example of the firſt we have e A e che Gable; ; of the ſecond in the Rück bones of 


Gynglimos, 


back, for the verte 7a in the 1 ebe fo WIG. Shove: my and is ane by that 
which is under it, % WF. 
broſ herz are alſo 
Synrthrofis, Te it is bel ſcam of e | 


3. kindes, ler - ſcales of a ſiſh, or the nails 
” find in the ines of the Skul,the 99941 in 12 neg. Honmomia is an articulation by 
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ed into another, as a n pe Jr peel hr Comb 
art che two Links rticulation,Piartbrofi s eee — may adde out of Galens twelſch 


The neurrall chap, of his book De 54 which is a neutral culation, halting berwixe two, & participating of 

articulstion. theft denn e bein . nevus ——— nt thereof "ievbſeure 
may be fick to belong to Synarthro t 0 wh of _ manner of his Kew 9g which |; 

cavity and a heady it may be call et with tlie breſt- bone 
1. racks : ſuch al ſo is ſeen in pi nad 0 the inp An theſeare the ed ft of arti- 
cu ation. | att 3% 
lions The other kind of com ſition is'c led Sw Co, nature well the art- 

PTR culation of great bones _ Nor FEY jd Soha 6x cul ſlip out af their * therefore 
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Dearticulation, whi 
is a laxe and looſe — 
Are, called Diarthroſis, 
and is of three _ 


ſon of the ob 
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the is received by one bone, 
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to Coarticulation, by rea- 
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704 Of the ſtrudtion aud connexion of Bbuss. 4 n Beos. 
To this place alſo we have thoughr good to adde ſixe ſeverall Tables dae e Nr 
of bones throughout the whole „as they a beſore, behind, and on the ſide in a man the Scele 
ton of a woman yofan Infant new borne, and of two untimely births, with thelr deſtriptions at large; by 
which the Reader may be well initiated before he come to the particular Hor yr 
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| Of the ſiruSure end Cannexiou of Bones. 


Tab. 1, ſbeweth the for art of the Sceleton of a man, 
that is to ſay, the whole pack of the Bones and Gri- 
ſtles in a mans boch, as they. appear on the fore- 


fide. 
Tab. a, ſbeweth the back ſide of the Sceletons. 
of the Sceleton. 


Tab. 35 the later all 


A 3, The Coronall ſuture called i in Greek 9 


v. 


B 2,3, the ſuture like the lexter A called NaN. 
C 2, the ſagittall ſuture called 324aata, 
D 2,3, the ſcale-Iike war mg cald e. 


« 2333 92 or 3 bone of the Syn- 


call 
== the fo Ne hoc is, . 


2,3, the hou. of the Nowle or li. 
: IT bones of the temples or xg@l=pay. 


— of a dugge, called th 


3 the wedg 


Aal 1 
9 3, a — Ars f the v as mach ih che 
ee Bat, and the called . 
F, 1, 8, 3, the yoke- bone (vy d. 
8 lower; ien * 4 
IK, L, M, N, 1, 2, 3 the back or the ſpine, fagic, 
rom I to K, the neck re πο . 
From kes L, the Rack-bongs ofthe chen |. | 
FromL to M, the rack-boneg of the Loynes, 
From Mto N, the Hol Done, log. a 
N, nnn 
O13. the breſt- bone, 5iprer, 
P 1, 3, che Sword-like griſtle of the breſt, tina. Mc. 
Char. 2,2, 3, as farre as to 12 in all three Tables, 
ſhew the twelve ribs of the Cheſt cald Taives:. 
Q, che clavicles or coller bones, vs. 
l — Qonler-blade 
N 1,25 1 c 2 
"wes of the ſhoulder, called dzpayorr, 
46.143 che Joyer proceſ of the ſhonlder- blade, 


8 ** N e called Humerus and 


oy, 


1 
1 35 · 


1 33 


\ 


1 we will put all theſe th three deſeription into 


ppendix in che temple· bone like a Bod- 


ves. 
, 3, 4 proceſſe in the temple· bone like tho 
Yes re Menilerls and , 


Ly V,r, 25 , the Cubit ai v7, | 
X 1, 2,3, the mu or the upper-bone of the Cu- 
bit, called u 

Y 1,2,3, the Ell ” -the lower bone of the Cubit, 
called . 

„z the proceſſe ofthe Cubit,&Mix exvey, 


E 13, the proceſſe like a bodkin or probe, called 


_— 
x 


cunond ns, 
ZZ 1,2,3,the wriſt uns. 
IT 1,3, the after-wriſt wag oy, 
aaa 1, the fingers d. 
© 1, 2,3, the bones} joyned to w ſides of the Ho« 


ly bone, on each fide one, diſtinguiſhed as it 
were into A* parts. 

0 Wen, 35 2 add, Haunch-bone Os 
I 


TI 2 and part the bone of the Coxendix 
oy abr * Os ur, 
Bus 
152,3, e - between he 


o 

N 12,3, the thigh, wry 

71 A. the greater outward proceſſh of the gh 
called Rotator, Teoxwmputya. 

* 222255 his lefſer and inner proceſſe. 
2, 1 — — — of tlie knee, Patelle 175 
tula, 

NZ, 1,2, 3, + uin, 

5 12, 3, the inner and e of the lathe 

£ e ννẽ,,. q 9 p 
1,2,2, the utter and ſmaller bone of the Legge, 
Ca 2 hy Brace=bene,Fibula, en. 

9 1,2,3, the proceſſe of the Leg or the inger an- 
kle called Malleotus inerm. 

X 1, 2, the proceſſe of the brace o een 

ankle be of them are called in 

a 1, 2, z, the bone called the cockall, Ta 
Os, as eARN G. N 

4 2, the Heel Calx, Alira. 

6˙¹ 3, che bone calld Os Naviculare. ubs 


3 
* * © ua 


cc 12, . the wriſt of the foor called Tarſus, con · 


of four bones, geg. 


te, f, 1, der elke three inner boyes' of the wriſt ofthe 


ed by ſome zx*azond7, 
[4 _ utter bone of the wriſt of the foot like 
aDy ons, 


| bb 12,3, the after-wrift of the foot called Pedium; 
(ara. 


by ſome 


11 15243, the toes of the foot. 
K. Ra ep ſeed N of the foot, called ma. 


Tebli 


| Of the ſtructure and connexion of the Bones. 


Table aſheweth the Sceleton of the bones and griſtles of a women, 1hat it may 


appear all her benes are in pr oportion leſſer then the bones of « man. But 
in this Table only, thoſe-parts are marked with letters wherein a woman 
differeth from mm in her bones and griſtles. 


1 TA3ZuLA III. 2 
V, The ſagittall ſuture deſcending into the Noſe, and dividing the fore- 


head bone, which is ſometimes found in women, very rarely in men, 


but alwayes in Infants. 

BB, the Cheſt ſomewhat depreſſed before, becauſe of the Paps. 

CC, the coller-bones not ſo much crooked as in men, nor intor ted ſo 

much upward, _ : 

D, the breſt-bone perforated ſomerimes with a hole much like the forme 
of a heart, through which veins do runne out ward from the mammary 
veins unto the Paps. 

E, the griſtles of the ribs, which in women are ſomewhat bony, becauſe 
of the _ of the Dugs. | 

E, a part of the back reflected, or bent backward above the loynes. 

GG, be compyſte ory haunchbenes running more outward, for the 
wombe to reſt- when a woman is with child. 

HH, the lower proceſles of the ſhare · bones, bearing outward that the ca- 
vity marked with K, might be the larger. 

I, the anterior commiſſure or con j anction ef the ſhare bones filled up 
with a thiek griſtle, that in the birch they might better yeeld ſomewhat 
for natures neceſſity. | 

K, a great and large: cavity circumſcribed by the bones of the coxen- 
dix and the Holy-bone. . 

L, the Rump or Coccyx,curved backward to give way in the time of the 
birth, 

M. the thigh bones by reaſon of the largeneſſe of the foreſaid cavity, have 

2 greater diſtance betwixt t hem about, whence alſo it is that womens 

thighs are thicker then mens. | 


Table 5,, fhewerh the Sceleton of a child new borne,wherein the bones 
either griſtly or — 2. | 17 
A thick and (for th dy tle, * b 
a, A thick and (for the moſt part) ſquare membrane betwixt the bones 
- the forchead and the, Syndgik which filleth up the parts beiwixt 
them, t | | 
c, 2 bone of the forehead divided into two equall parts by the ſagittal 
uture, | 
d, the ſeparation of the lower jaw into two bones. 
e, the Scaly part of the Temple bones, which in the midſt indeed is bony, 
p bur in 1 circumference Rn 
» the other part of the Temple-bone which maketh a of the Kony< 
2 the hole of hearing is griſtly. my & 
Ii the ſockets ot the jawes made to receive the teeth, 
mm, tbe body of the rack-bone,diſtin& from his backpart. 
m, the backpart of the rack-bones, conſiſting ef two broad and ſmall 
bones, and of griſtly proceſſes. | 
e, the Holy - bone made of five racks with a griſtle berwixt them. 
p, the Rump griſtle. | 
9, the breſt-bone,griſtly in the circumferenge, but in rhe middeſt com< 
pounded of many bones. ; 
77, the large part of the Coxendix made of three bones, with agriſtle 
ixt them. 
in the ſecond part of this bone making the parts of the coxendix and the 
ſhare- bones. a 
t, the third part behind, making the ſame parts with the ſecond, 
uu, the whirle of the knee which._is griſtly, 
x, the wriſt of the band which is griſtly. 
V the Afrer-wriſt of the foot griſtly. 
* although all the append ances of the bones in infants are griſtly, yer 
this * markcth the moſt notable, as thoſe of the Arme, ibe blade, the 
cubits, the haunch- bone, the thigh and the Leg, | 


Table 


Gur. 45 55 8 A brief of the Reiter f 7 


1 ABULA TH i Tala 6, ſbweth the Bones/and Griſtles of an EP 

a or wntimely Birth. 

The neee fbrwvthabe Embrio at 24. dayes ald, 

already formed and preportione d, when all. the Bones are” 

like to curdled dne{e ar to Hutter. 

Eig. a, ſheweth the tender Bones of an Abortive fruit 
about 3 onthe, old, which are more griſth thes they are. 

in a child hi due time. 


i Betwixt, theſe lets in that ſpace wil hben 
125207 ho op of tha skull is ſoſt and membranous, the 
:  Arabiangcallis Zendech, aud commonly it is cal · 

led Font ane lla. 


«2, a thick membrane which goeth between the 
| Fr ofthe: Heis 
tb 1, the ends of the Arme griſtly. 
b 2, membrane bet w ixt the diviſion of the bones 
of the head here afterward the ſutures are. 
cc it, the ſoft appendances of the Ell and the Wand 
almoſt ſeparated from their bones. 


dd i, the a oft e thiph and the le 
ee 1, A the after-wriſt of = foo alto- 


278 e Ie nailes of the fingers which are nſpicu- 
pus even in en ws 2k Infant. I 


wr 
2 


— 


Jt HE whole Set or Pack Ghones 4050 'Sceletos we divide 

che Joynts, The 1 5 which is called Cranium or Calva, 6 nes, Iixe pr r and of the Sceleton. 

tyro e r bones are the Fore - head bone Pane, the two bones of Bf benin. 
emple- bones, wherein are bern the three-ſmall bones of the Eare, * 4 

Shy by or Amvilland the Stirrup, The two common bones are the Wedge bone 


The = . Lug the lower. The pp er 


an lo 
7 5 80 x bm Na $7 5 the e l 
Arie 


arts; 3 the Head, the Trunk, and The diviſion 


Jaw cunſiſteth of eleyen bones. The Jaws 


—— by way of | HOTLiZe Teetb 32. 
ed Canixi the Dog- te Iten 


13. 


2 Dy 
Eee | 


into the Spine, the Ribs anq lie 1e-Borii Root ; The Spine had | 
3 Loynes and the . n Phe Ne ; qhoſ rackbones, which a 
0 1 15 0 * Ole cx. 


0 The e 8 on eit eren . — * 
1 1 80 ebe 


re The ſpine 28; 
*Gl- The Rump. 
& Ribbes 24. 
eee 3. 
LAY 3 co ex done 2. 
the ſhoulder· b The Shoulder 
Fan hath- thees parts; blades. 


4 he Hardd,and the Foot. The Arme 1. 
e callo . 1 one bone, the Cubit 2. 
A8 ded into the 


* riſt, the y © 4 The han $ 54. 
eri our, the Fingers — to which you pones. 


The ſeed- 
0 gheths Leg, and the Hhot properlh ſo callad. The Thigh hath one bone: The thigh 
f 8 n 0e the Leg bone Tibia, —.— we call the Leg 2. 25 
Brace-bone,in Tae Ph 8 called hach three Patte, as had che Hand, the Wriſt the Feet 3. 
Afterwriſt, the Toes. The Spc is called? Fadium hath ſeven bones : che Afterwriſt Metapedinen five 
hos A oes fourteen, T 1 adde cha bone of the T ongue called: Hyos which hath no 
os 


tion with any oth ATTN tt pa e e r e 
e eee r IH Las Ges 


* 1 
: 321 "; CB. 1 11 
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CHAP, 
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Of the Seamer and Subſtatce of the Skull, 


+ 1). CHAP: v. Ofthi Suturet or Scams of the Skull,znl of the ſubftance'thereef. 
2 
[& the Figures or ſormes of the Head, we have ſpoken. before ſufficieckly in the fourth 


Chapter of the ſeventh book 


7 


and therefore here we will not ſtand either to repeat orgylarge this 
argument, but come dire ctly to the bones of the Skul. 1 
The Skull. une Skul therefore is calſed in Greek *e#r1%, in Lat ine Calvaria, and is th t bone Which com- 
paſſeth the whole brain,beitg put upon it as a Head-piece or Marion, for more ſechbity and Rfonger de- 

ſence, becauſe underneath itz are contained ſo noble and neceſſary parts. N - 
vie ein The Skul alſo for further ſecurity was made round and large, becauſe it was to contain a great uanti- 
done. ty of Brain and Atter- brain It was not made of one bone for feat geſt by one wound it mig ve been 
throughout cleft or fractured, but of many joyned together by ſutures or ſeams, as well for — 
to make the head leſſe ſubjoct to offenes: tor were it not for theſe ſeams, in vehement motions the bones 


muſt needs ſtart aſunder. | | WW! 
| 1 17 N The faſhion of theſe Seams is of two forts: the 
T ab-9,fbeweth ſome bones and ſutures of the head. Fig.6,ſhew» oneplain and linear like two boards — or 
eth the left ſide. Fig. , ſbeweth the right de, the yoke bone being ones cemented together: the other 2 ted like 
remeved. See the de ſer iprion in Lib. 7. be teeth of two Sawes joy ned together, or like A 
TABUL A VIE” '- {+ looſe ſcam of a garment when it isſlackly ſowed. 
| It is very rare to find the head without ſeams, al- 
though Ariſtotle report ſuch a ching, as alſo Pol- 
C2 n lux in his ſecond book, Herodotus in his ninth, 
FIG. VI - F - SZ: | and Co upon his owne experience. Some- 
; E times we ſind the Coronal ſuture to be obliterated, 
ſometimes one of the other, ſometimes in old bo- 
dties throbgn length of time and drith all' che 
ſeams do grow toget her by cgalition, as doe the 
appendances of bones, and their ſutures are ſo 
aboliſhed that ſcarſe any footſteps of them do re- 
main, which in younger bodies are moſtconſpl- 
cuous. 'k k 7 
' "Ofall the Sutures ſaith Falopius thoſe of the 
temples do continue the longeſt. Hippocrates de 
pulneribus capitis, and Galen Hut of him Uſe tay 
that the 'ſucures doe change their -politign and 
number according to che different 'figutesrof-che 
'1 | head,” ſo that in choſe heads wherein che anterior 
U promigenceis wantinp, therein alſo is the Coronall 
ſuture abſent; where there is no prominence in 
the Nowle there is no Lambda ſüture: yet al- 
waies the 8 55 ſutute remaineth, and then the 


The ſeames. 


, 


figureof che remaining ſutures is like” 


bereboth 1 815 
A where both prominencs are wanti ere are 2, 
lines iüterfecking £ e 
lie X. Columbus fot this reprehendeth Gan, aud 
fich he hach handled & huùdred thoufrnꝗ Skuls 
cle means u great many in ſome Church yard or 
Cloiſter) yet never found ny whole 205 Was. 
not natural! Er which a 600 eicher the Ceran. 
or Lamb dab futures. Fah fis allo in this is! 
C6 d, and fois Euſtecbius, Poubine can 
| 8 5:5 #,for faith he we often find heads which 
\ ther the merit gr poſterior prominence; 


* We OY 
ere 


th 
lc 


The Eoronall | 
" ads Corenalis the 


or Garlands 
gentlewomen 


CHAP, Of the Seawes aud ſubſtance of the Skull, 709 
piece of Scarlet, or (ach like, underneath to defend che mould of the head, (for fo we commonly call 
it j fromtheaire- This ſuture reſembleth a tranſverſe circle, for ſo it runneth overthwart above the 
forcheadas farre as to the ſcaly agglutinations of the temple-bones, and ict ſeparateth the torehead-bone 
La, L. from Ito K] from the Bones of the ꝙnciput, or it joyneth them together. | 

he ſecond or poſterior ſuture [ta.7, E, D, ta. g, 5 J i in che backpart of the head, and aſcending The Lam 54a 
obliquely from the baſis of the Nowle, to the roots ofthe mamillaty proceffes, at each eare determinetk at 
the Ln, the ſagittall ſuture. his ſuture, becauſe it is like - letter A is called Lambdoides;, Ic 


1 the nowle bone from the of tlie Synciput Lta. 7, M from 1K ] andthe temple Bones. to. 


: : in thoſe men whoſe Skuls are — behind this ſuture is altered into others of divers ſormes; ſome- 
times the Bone is dividedby a tranſverſe ſuture; ſometimes it is circumſcribed wich a double ſutute, as if 
a greater marge ſhould comprehend a leſſer; ſometime with a treble, as if a greater triangle ſhould com- 

rehendtwo leſſer; and theſe ſo circumſcribed, are by ſome called Trianguluria, and are commen- 
ge as of much availe in the Epilep/ie or Falling fickneſs. The third ſuture is in the midſt betwixt the for- 
mer two, ¶ ta. 7 f. 1, RI and commonly (as you may ſee in grown bodies) it runueth from the middlc of 
the Lambda! through the midſt of the length of the head to the midſt of the crowny ſuture ; ſometimes it 


breaketh through it and divideth the forehead bone, juſt in the mjdſtunto the top of the noſe, which is 
alwayes to be ſeen in infants, in ſome children till they be 7 years old, in women but ordinarily, in men 


morerarely,and eſpecially in thoſe that have flat faces, 1 alis, becauſe it is ſtraight like an Sagi, 
arrow. It divideth the two Bones ofthe eden alſo (as we have m the forchead bone,and 
| 4 | 


ſometimes it cutteth alſo apart o tur. 

e Baftard ſutures are OC t and conſpicuous 4s the former, or ra- The baſtard 
ther, becauſe they belong to the k the ſcales of a ſiſu, one above ano-Htures. 
ther. Some reckon four, athe of the cavi- The 6: 
ties of the Templcs on each { ard from the *** 
root e th dow e FGH to] Theſe 
ſutures are not made by conjunction, but rather by ſux oftic the Synciput is by lit- 
tle and little attenuated like the For {ca Hi, and lyeth over the temple 


+ adg]utinationes, and Squamiformes ſu- 


- 


* 4} 


turæ. ; \ 117. X 

Now the reaſon why Nature joyned the bones of the 8 the temples together like ſcales was, be- 

cauſe ſhe determined to place in the laterall parts o —— bon the ſmal bones of hearing, for which 

end ſhe ſtood in need to make the bones of the s hollow, whereas if both | thick 

there had been no room for the cavity, and befide the head would have been too heavy. Wherefore out of 

the great Bone of the A being attenuated, is formed a wu gy the Bones ofhearing, andthe other 

bone of the $ynciput was alſo made thin» that it might more ſitly be Jagned to the temple Bones. Theſe 

two futures do joyn together on the forefide the temple Bones with che wedge-bone 3 [14.7,fi. 6, N with a 

but behind and above with the bones of the Syncipue. 8 POR 
The fifr, or the ſecond baſtard ſuture [ta.7,f. G runneth Uikewilt 2 downwagd at the fidas The 6 

innin | CO 


from the top ofthe former ¶ ta. 2. f. 6,from Ho g] unto the begin mmon ſuture ; Cg] and 

this ma be called Cuntiformp, the ſuruce f the wedge-bone; for on the upper part it joyneth the wedge- 

bone with.the bones of the Syneiput, on the lower part re bones pf the forchead. 1 
Te MAT DoÞh-29, Is on tiber fide at theBafis of the head; ohlique alſo The (x. 

. 2 N Lambdall ſwag Io h | = — . hn dos by ot of 

the mamil roceſſe through the mi of the ſtony hb | yinward to ſthe baſis o | 

where it is jo ied to the firſt rack-bone as far as to the Air — e ſe it doth not ſo y 


expreſſe the forme of a ſuture, but ſeeqzeth rather a fimpſe line, cherefdte ſome have called it Lambdoides 
Hormonialis, others Lanbdoides inferior, and Galen an additament of the l. I ſuture; and this ſuture or 
line is common to the Additament of the nowle with the lower part of the temple and the Organ of 
hearing. In children it is very manifeſt but in grown bodies by degrees it vaniſneth away ſo that in old 
men there is no remainder or ſhew of it. f * . | 
The ſeventh ſuture ſ ta. S8, f. 9, m. ta. 9 f. io, t Jis a line in the middle of the baſis of the head which run · The ſeventb. 
neth on either ſide overthwart with a ſhort caurſe till it end into the chink or riſt which is common to 
oo wedpge-bone with the Se bone: This is 51 to the additament of the nowle with the wedge- 
ne, and joyneth together the end of the Lambdall ſuture. * 
Theeight ta. 9, f t oye] is moſt a ee on — inſide ofthe Skull. It runneth overthwart on both Tbe eigbi. 
ſides in the 9 and reacheth to the lower angles or corners of the ſpongy bone and the cavi - 
ties of the Noſthrils. It is common to the forehead with the forepart of the wedge- bone. Moreover it ſepa- 
rateth the ſpongy bone on every fide from the forchead bone, which ſeem rather to be joyned by Lineal 
harmony or Cementat ion then by ſuture. 3 
The nin th eil 10,from u by K I unto & on the left ſide qon the outſide almoſt in the mĩdſt under the ſpon- The ninth. 
8y bones of che Noſthrils appeareth fourſquare, and ranneth obliquely according to the forme of the 
wedlge · bone, fo that it is common to the ſpongy bone as itis Ne the Skull: on the back part with 
the Wedge. bonez on the forepart and in the ſides with the forehead bone: and theſe are tlie fix baſtard ſutures 
which with the three true ſutures make nine proper ſutures of the Skull, wh 5 Th | 
be ſutures which are common to the Skull with the bones of the upper Jaw thereby the proceſſes of 1 
the bones ofthe Skull are faſtned on the outſide are accounted five. | Le: tt. 
The firſt is in the outſide of the eye-brow, [table 4, figure 63 7,9 f table 8, fipure 8, R, figure 93g] and The örſt. 
runneth outward from the end &f the attire and the ed, conimon ſuture, and expreſſeth 


Ppp | the 


— 


"2b E of the Seames and ſubſtance of the Skull, BOOT! 3 


the right forme of a ſuture indeed, and it is common to the bones of the forehead and the firſt bone of the 
HY jaw. | 

The ſecond, Pfheccond which Archangelus maketh a proper ſuture of the Skull and Columbus accounteth for the ſixt, 
appeareth in the utter and laterall part of the orbe of the eye, and as if it were double is diſtinguiſhed with + 
a long common perforation ; above it runneth downward ſ ta. S. f. S, from S to Q and f. 9, to d. ta. 7, f. 7, t d 
trom the outſide of the orbe of the eye and the cavities of the temple bones unto the foreſaid perforation, 
and becometh cqmmon to the wedge- bone with the firſt bone of the upper jaw, which maketh the out- 
ward angle; below it runneth directly downward at the fides of the Palat and che cavity ofthe Noſthrils 
from the foreſaid perforation even unto the roots of the teeth,[ ta. S, f. 9, from d to e] and is common to the 
wedge-bone with the fourth and fixt bones of the upper jaw. | 

The third, The third which Columbus accounteth for the eight, is ſeated in the inſide of the orbe of the eye and the 
cavity of the Noſthcils, and runneth obliquely ourward from the root of the eye to the top of the 
Noſe, [table 8, figare 8, RST V XTZ] and is common below,” by aſhore cut to the protuberation of 


TABULA VIII. ö pl See this deſcription, lib. 9,cap.4. 


SL the w erer third 8 of the upper 

. — Ja; the reſt of his paſſage joyneth the outward ta- 
FIG, IIX. F/4 ple of the forehead- bone, withſthe ſecond; thitd, fourth 
N and fift bones of the upper Jaw. 


| The fourth belongeth to the Yoak-bone, and run- 
neth obliquelyjthrough the midſt thereof, ¶ table 7, 
fig. 6,1, ta.B, f-9,T. 5555 PI and joyneth the pro- 
cee of the remporall Bone with the . 
firſt bone of the upper Jaw, _ | 
I ! he fift is below in the cavity ofthe Noſthrils, and 
tunneth [table S. figure 9, under &] from behind for- 
ward betwixt the proceſſes called the Bats-wings, and 
is common to the wedge-bone, with the partition of 
the Noſthrils. It is alſo to be obſerved that all the 
conjun&ions of the Bones of the head, which out- 
wardly are ſutures, on the inſide doe rather ſeeme 
to be joyned by Harmony or Cæment ation, then by ſu- 
ture: on the contrary, ſaith Euſtachius, in the Skull of 
an Ape they are each where ſo obſcure, that for 
the moſt part they doe not. deſerve the names 
of ſutures. In ſome men alſo they are greater 
2 more looſe, in others ſmaller and more compa- 
I! be ſirſt ſort are leſſe troubled with paines in the 
. ' head from internal l cauſes, albeit Celſus in the firſt 
© Chapter of his eight book, is of another minde; nei- 
ther ough any man to wonder much thereat, be 


Tbe fourth. 


cauſe Anatomy in his 4 was but in the Infancy, 


and befide, that Kinde of learning among the Ro-—- 
mans was but geazon : the other whoſe ſutures are 
more c d; are obnoxious or ſubject to 
continuall and great paines of the head, becauſe 
the ſooty excrements are retained , which with 
their acrimony or ſharpneſſe doe goade the 
| ee „ and with their abundance. diſtend 
The uſes of 42 if The uſes of theſe ſutures are; firſt to be vents of the 
the ſurures, WAA | brain, that. the thicker and ſooty excrements might 
| exhale; but this was not the only uſe, for then the 
Skull might have been bored through with ſmall per- 
forations to have ſerved that turne; but ic is nece ſſa- 
ry that the Dura Heninx ſhould. iflue forth and be 
ſuſpended to the Skull; left the hardneſſe thereof 
4 1 1 ſhould preſſe the braine or the ventricles there- 
in: beſide thoſe Filaments or ftrings doe make the Pericranium, and the Perioſteum. Further- 
more, the ſutures were made for the ingreſſe and egreſſe of veſſels for the nouriſhment and life of thoſe 
arts. | , | 
Fourthly, that if at any time the head ſhould happen to be broken, the fracture might not run through 
the whole Skull, but ſtay at the end of the fractured bone. Otherwiſe, if a fracture were made in the fore- 
part, the fiffure or cleft would paſſe in the continuation of the bone unto the hinder part, as it wil do in an 
earthen pot. Finally, nature found it needſul that ſome parts of the skul ſhould he thicker, others thinner, 
{ome of one form ai of another;and therefore ſhe thought it fit, rather to make it of many bones,and o 
| : | KM 23 Joya. 
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zoyne them together by ſutures, chen to mute ĩt of one only bonegwhich muſt have had ſo varietp of 
—— We ty alſo «dae wich Calm; in the a2 chapter of the 13 book of his method, arid Fallepit 2 
it the 7 uſe; that medicines which are to be applyed ourwardly müglit better enter into the brain and af- 
fect it. And thus much of the ſutures . d K. n £226, rtr bn | 

The ſubſtance ofthe skull varieth according to the age of the party. For in children new borne it is ve- The ſubſtance 
ry ſoft, afterward it is griſily and membranous, eſpecially about the commiſſures or ſeames ¶ ta. 3, ru. 4, f. l, of the Skull. 
betwixt a and b eſpecially ta. 4, f. 2, betwixt a and a] and in the upper and middle part of the head; fo that in 
ſome children till they have paſſed over ſome years ic will yeeld to the compreſſion ofa mans finger. And 
this tenerity or foftnefſe of the Skull was very neceſſary, both to make the birch of the infant more eaſie, as 
alſo for the grow th of his head, = f n e 

But in grown bodies it is altogether bony for more ſtrength ; yet not chin, for then the parts contained 
under it would not have been ſo well ſecured, for a light violence would eaſily have penetrated through a 
thin bone: nor yet faſt and thick, for then it would have been too great a burden; and therefore it was 
made neither faſt nor thinzbur thick, rare and cavernous or full of holes: [t9.9, f. 11,12;'Þ 14. 10, f. 14, c 
Thick for ſecurity and ſtrength,and rare that it might not be a burden, porous alſo for Tranſpiration, 

It is made of a double ſcale ta. 10, f. 14, o]which ſome call Diploas or Lamines,we will call them Tables, Tuc 
which are moſt manifeſt in the bone of the forehead ; in the Temple-bones, in the Wedge-bones efpecially table 
about the browes,or where the skull was tobe made thick, as abo ve where there is no ; below in the 
Baſis eſpecially about the perforations and the cavities to ſtrengthen them, The tables although they be 
hard and ſomewhat thick, yet the utter may ſometimes be eaten away by the French diſeaſe, and the Pa- 
tient recover notwithſtanding. 1 | | 

Betwixt theſe Tablesſta:10,f. 14, betwixt a and o e] there is a ſubſtancewhich ſome have compared to a 
Pumy ſtone, fungous and fiſtulated manifold, not _ to make the Skull the lighter, but that in the ca- 
vities and pores thereof a marrow might be contained, in which marrow the bloud and ſpirits which are 
powred into it out of the veins and arteries thirher arr iv ing, is boiled for their nouriſhment, and this the 
Anatomiſts call Medits{lium. In other parts although it be thin, yet is it hard and ſolid, as about the Tem- 
ples where it is very thin e way to the Temporall muſcles, in the cavity alſo of the eye 
where notwithſtanding above and below it is duplicated. | | | 
Theoutward ſurface of the Skull is almoſt every where equall and ſmooth, leſt it ſhould hurt the Peri- The ſurface; -- 
oſteum wherewith it is compaſſed : yet in the margents or edges of the forehead bone; and above the cavity 
ofthe eyes it buncheth ſomewhat out for more ſtrength : again, at the fides ot the Temples, the bones are 
compreſſed for the behoof of the Temporall maſcles, and in the Nowle it is exaſperated with ſmal knots 
or bunches made for the inſertions of the muſcles. The lower fide or the Baſis is very unequall, and rough 
by reaſon of the many proceſſes, cavities and {wellings of the Bones, all which we ſhall make mention 
of in their particular Hiſtory, | nens; | | 

The Internall cavity is alſo for the moſt part ſmooth, that the Dura meninæ whereby it is compaſſed might The inner ©: 
not be offended. In the top as it were ofthe Helmet it hath ſhallow- cavities, in the forchead bone and the viry. 1 
Bones of the Synciput, whereto the Dura menixzxe doth grow, and inſcriptionsallo or lines for the courſes of 
the veins:but below there are divers productions, ex tuberations, and ſmall boſomes made to receive the dif- 
ferent figures of the parts of the Brain, the After- brain and the inſtrumeuts of the Senſes. 

Both tables are perforated with many ſmall holes, thrilled not in order but wildly and as it were at 
adventure, and thoſe tranſverſe or oblique, through which ſmall veins and arterie g do paſſe into the cavity 
ofthe inner bones and the ſinus of the Dura meninx or hard membrane | 4 

Moreover the ſmall cavities or dens chat are ĩn either table do make way for the tranſpiration of ſtib- 
cle and thin vapours, which ifthey be retained do breed giddineſſe and other diſeaſes. For the headl is ſet 

above the reſt of the parts as a roof upon a houſe that is kept hot but without a chimney: -whoſe rafters, 
becauſe the ſmoak hath no vent, will become black and ſooty. Beſide theſe, moſt bones of the head have 
their proper perforations, cavities, Sinus or boſomes and proceſſes, of which we ſhall ſpeak in the particular 
Hiſtory of each Bone. F Ti | | Lt es 
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manner of two kinds, ſome make the circumference ofthe Skull, and theſe ate commonly ac- The — 
Gale dan ce Two Aro ney 

temple-bones. The other ſerve only for the ſenſe of hearing which likewiſe are fixe, thier in each temple- © 

bone called the Hammer or Mallet, the Stithyor e the Stirtup.” The cotton bones of the Skull. 


bone. In children new borne the Bones of the skull are 2 tw U of 


the ſynciput, four of the Nowle,two, of the temples , two Labyrinths, ſix of the hearing*bhe of the wedges 
The firſt is the forehead boneſta. 7, f. 6,7, L. ta. 8, f. 8, III ſeated before we 50 ech the forepar 
of the Skull both above and below, and che whole forcheatl , and the Apes alt bf the orde 5 


the eyes. It is tyed above to the bones of the Hneiput ta. 5 f. s, Ix I by the Cordnall thrtirs; ta. 7 f. 6, C f. 75 4 
BI below, partly to the bones of the skul as ed fr on the qutſide to eta £1 MR Yo The forehead 
by the ſcale-likg ſuture; ¶ ta. 7, f. 6, , Ag Jon the inſide 85 the eight future, [rd. 9, f. 10, 1 ½ l bone. 
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25410 to the 1p Bone wich it doth as it were encompalle By ade nnch tumure:[t4-pyſeure 10% rum 1 to- 
wurd K I —— unto ſome Bones of the jam to the firſti in che utter ang le af che eye 
by che firſt common ſuture ¶ ta: 3;fig.8, R, ta. 3, ig. b , ¶] again in the cavity ofthe orbe of the eyeʒ to the 
ſecond, third, and fourth bones ; | ta.8,fig.8,STV X ] and to the fift in the top of thenoſe{8,fyg, | ]by 
n 2 81 1 E. x ' 51440 1 | 

This: o Bone in growne' bodies is but one, very two ſ ta. 3,0... fig. 4, 44 it be al-· 
wales fo found in new — infants,diftinguiſhed by the ſagitt al ſuture 3 — it continueth ſo to the 
ſeventh year but is. alter ward obliterated, the Bones growing together. The figure of it is after a fort cir- 
cular; The ſubſtance in a mean bet wut the Bones of the ſjnciput and the Nowle-· bone. In infants that part 
where it is committed with the Bones of the ſynciput and meeteth with the ſqittal ſutiire, is very thin, and in 
rew born inſants ¶ ta. , ſig. 11,7 but onely membranous, in grown bodles ĩt ĩs more thin and inſirme in the 
cavity of che eyes and where it is joyned with the eight Bone : in ſome places alſo it hath two tranſparent 
ſhels Or ſcales. Toward the ſutures it is thicker,that it might ſaſten more ſtrongl with otlier Bones, as al. 
ſo at the top of the noſe and above the eye-browes, where ĩt is divided as i were into two parts to make a 
inus or Den. | 

The cavities 4 For berwixt the two Tables above the Noſe in the Region of the Eye-browes, there are large cavitics 

thereof, for the moſt part two, ta. 9, ig · 10, 11, L] one on the right hand, another on the left, wheh are diſtingui- 
ſhed with bony Fibres and ſmall fates. Sometimes alſo, they are ſaparated and encompaſſed with a green 
Membrane, which containeth a ſofr medullous and as it were an oily body. In theſe boſomes there are 
perforations which determine partly into the cavity of the noſthrils, and one ſ ta. 9, f. 10, abeve u] which 
endeth into the —— j above the partition | ta. 9, f. 10, x, ta. 1 0,f. 12, B] of the ſpongy bone, here- 

Why ſome by the organs of ſmelling are diſtinguiſned. But theſe boſd mas are not ſoundin thoſe that have flat faces 

ſpeak in the and ſaddle noſes, neither yet where the forthead is divided. They were formed to make the voice more ſhril, 

Noſe. and thence it is hat ſuch as ſpeal im the noſe have them not. | 

Their uſes Again, they were made to contain the air which-isdrawne in by the noſtrils, that being altred it might 

firrſt be conveyed to theſe boſomes, and from thenee by degrett to the organs of ſmelling and ſo unto the 
Brain to make alteration therein: they ſerve alſo when the rain is affected to reduce it unto his naturall 
ſtate, as when for a moiſt Brain we appoint a Pomander wroaghtup widt Muske and Amber-greeces the 
Muske and Amber warmeth the Aire that is drawn in by the Nofthrils and conveyed to theſe bo- 
ſomes; and henceitis that oftentimes an odour that is drawn in by the Noſthrils remaining in thite, 
cavities, is felt a whole day together in the top of: the Noſe. Some think, as Archengehes, Piccolho- 
minie, that the matter contained in them ſomewhat like unto Oyle, paſſeth through the oration that is 

in She greater angle of the eye, and moiſtneth the fame, whereby it is made glib and his metion more 

uick and ſpeedy. : I. 0 E * 25 

The Den. Y Beſide hi. ** is alſo a Den made of a double ſcale, the utter ſcale maketh the upper part of tlie 

The per ſorati- Orbe of the Eye tai df. 8, above _ is plain; the inner maketh the cavity above the eyes [on either fide 

_ [ 14.9, f. 2,Z]and is not plain but hath in{criptions anſwerable to che winding eonvolutions of the Brain, 
whole protuberating portions ĩt receiveth. A Sinus alſo runneth through the midft of this Bone; as far as 
tothe ſpon doneywhich was made for the third fenas, of the d Mater, to give way unto it that it ſhould 
not be preſſed by the forehead bone. | | | 

Holes it hath in the place of the eye-browes, ſometimes two, ſometimes three, and three beſide peculiar 
unto it, one on the inſide in the conjunction of the ſpongie bone wich the forchead bone where it paſſeth 
into the ſinus, of which we have ſpoken: before. Befide two on che outſide at the middle of the browes, on 
either fide one [ t4:8;f-$, 44] which is fometiniesorbicular, ſometimes long, and endeth intothe orbe of 
the eyeʒ through which a branch of the nerve ob the third conjugation is tranfaiitted out of the orbe of 
the cye to the muſeulous skin ofthe forchtadghaply al ſo unto the muſcles of theeye>lids, hence it is that 
oftentimes when a man rubs his forchead lie will ſurtae upon it. 309% G4! £62 tl 2400 

His proceſſes. Finally the forchead bone ſendeth forth 2 one unto the leſſer, another unto tho greater an- 

e of the eye, which make the upper brimmes of his orbe: and ſo much ofthe forchead Bone. 


ä 


3 
The Synciput. The bones of the ſynciput are ſo called, ſaith Archangelus of ei before, and Capur the Head, becauſe they 
3 make the anterĩor or forward part of the head. In Greek they are called s fpyuare, which word Euſta- 
chius upon Homer acknowledgeth, to be given, becauſe in — * that part is not only tender but very 


moiſt : or rather ſaith Baubine, becauſe thereunder lyeth the moiſt and ſoft Brain. They are called in La- 
tine Offa verticis hecauſe they make the heighth or top of the head: (, IK] allo Ferietalis the Wall- 
bones,and by Volcher e Bones of Redſon.or Diſcourſe. nennen | 
They are two DYNE together in the mi of length of the head by a ſuture common, td them both, 
called Sagittalis ; to., f. 6, A and ſo joyned make thie upper part of the skull as alſo the ſides for the moſt 
art as far as to the cares. They are fallned alſo to the adjacent Bones, on the farefide to the bone 
y the coronall ſuture, | t4,79f- 6, 4B] behind to the Occiput or Nowle by tfie Lanbdall ſuture Ita. 7, f. E D, 
Jon dhherfidet ) che Bones of the temples by the ſcaly ſutures, Ita. 7 f., G Hiꝗ and finally to the wedge» 
bone by a part of the Bk future., f f. 6,ud 12 71 3 r 
Forme and Their foring is almoſt fourſquare and almy equally chick, ſaying that they are. attenuated, where.they 
ſubſtance, are ned to etemple-bone: 1 e | 8 7 W e 201 | ; 
elr ſubſtance in grown bodies is hard and ſolid, yet in reſpect of oth bon very rare and weak, and 
mn haply lozhe, alen why wounds in the Syneiput are moſt-what wortall. lu infants (for I ſpcaknot now 
of Beaffs but of nigh the anterior part of theſe Bones where the Sagittall ſuture is, joyned with the Coro- 
dankee . „B NJis Mentbranous and hardneth by dv dithe two bones do grow together and are 
induratedlaſt of all the E 1 hi * have thought as Ariſtale and Pliny, that it ĩs not polli- 
ble children 0 eak, bel re thewh e SK be become Bony. | | 2, 1 
. . 2 | cauſe 
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Betauſe of this ſoftneſs when the Bones are not yet ſo well growne that they can cover the whole The breach 
1 you may obſerve about the crowne of the head as it were a breach or Den, | tab. , fig. 11, I. tab. 6, fig. berwixt them 


11,44 | which the Arabian call Zeudech, the Barbarians becauſe of the moiſture and pulſation do call it Fons 
pulſatili, the beating fountain. Others call it the Fontanel, and indeed in that place at this day we uſe” 
to apply Cauteries, and the Ancients uſed red-hot frying pans in fits of the Apoplexy, for ſo I may call 
the inſtruments with good warrant : if you would know the very place of this conjunction in a living bo- ; 
dy, let him lay the root of the palme of his hand berwixt his browes, and the middle finger will detigne the 
juſt place. | 
heſe Bones have on the inſide ſuperficiall cavities or ſmall boſomes, to which the Dura Meninxgrowes, 
4 4110 ert wg e 95 figure 10, and 1 1, 53) for the veſſels which run from the internall jugulars 
through the thick Membrane of the Brain, They have alſo ſome ſmall perforations, eſpecially outward at 
the fides of the Sagictall ſuture which perforate the bone from one fide to another, and tranſmit ſmal veins 
for nutrition. | . 
The Bone of the Occiput or the Nowle- bone | tab. y, ſig · 650 7, I, tab. 8 fig 9MM | is called Occiput, of Oc The Nowle 
for Oh and Caput, becauſe it is behind the head. Some call it Os Baſilare, the Arabians os Prore, and os Memos bone. 
rie, as i the memory were ſeated in it. The fituation ofit is behind, and it maketh the backward and lower 
art of the Skull and the middle part alſo of the Baſis, Plaerus faith it is alwayes one, but ſaith Baxhine I 
ave a Skull wherein it is made of three bones, and Euſtachius maketh mention of the like. 
In children till they come to the end of the firſt. year it conſiſteth of four bones, one above which maketh 
the greater part of the capacity, and in ſome bodies is divided in the m idſt by the Sagittall future. Another 
dela ee] the great perforation which they call his additament; at the fides of that perforation are 
the a. other v in bones and griſtle-bound or united by Synchondrofts, for they are divided by lines filled... „ 
with a griſtly ſubſtance; which becomming in time harder is turned into a bone. It is faſtned above the His conne zi: 
bones of the ſinciput I tab. , ſig · G, IK] by rhe Lambdall ſuture, "#7 75 fig. 6, CD at the ſides of the Temple- * 
bones by the additaments of the ſame Lambdall ſutuxe, or by the ſixt ſuture, | table 8, figure 9, mc] and in the 
midft of the wedge bone [ table 8,figure g, OO by a tranſverſe lineor ſuture, or by the ſeventh ſuture which is 
common to it with the wedge-bone | table &, figure 9, un.] EY NE 
The figure of it is almoſt round or rather diangular, conſiſting of two circular lines which end in- Figure. 
to ſharp determinations. vs 
The ſubſtance is hard and faſt above all the bones of the skull, and thickeſt at the baſis where it is with< Subſtanee . 
out fleſh,and where two ſinus of the Dura meninx art joyned | table 9, figure 10. under fyb | for it behoved well 
that it ſhould be ſtronger then the forehead bone, becauſe it is behind where it could not ſo well have been 
attended unto. At the fides of the great perforation | teble 8, figure 9, H. table 9, figure 10, d] it is ſomewhat 
thin, ( Ariſtotle ſaith the thinneſt of all bones, but he miſt his marke) and without any cavities or ſmall 
dens therein, but in the midſt ( to ſtrengthen it the more becauſe of his thinneſſe) there ariſeth and 
— a long prominence [ tab. 9 fig · 10, at h] throughout, to ſecure it it by chance a man ſhould fall back- 
Ward. ö £ 1A 
It hath nine Sinus or boſomes, 7. on the inſide, of which two are partly oblique and partly tranſverſe: Sinus nine.) 
on each fide one which climbeth obliquely upward and backward through the temple-bones, tab. 9, figure 
10 from b toward q] preſently runneth overthwart | tab. 9, figure 10, & 11, about h] and ſo they meet in the 
midſt of the EE They are made to receive two ſinus of the Dura meninx that they ſhould not be com- 
preſſed by the bones of the Skull. . ! | 
The third ſinus is right, ſtraight, and from the congrifs of the former runneth directly upward, and 
under the ſagittal ſuture ,and the middle of the forehead bone attaineth unto the ſpongie bone, | ta.9,fig. 9, 
at h] and this Sinus wasex(culped or graven in the bone for the third Sinus of the Dura meninx. ' | 
There are two other boſomes ſeated above the tranſverſe, and diſtinguiſhed by a right line. Their uſe Their uſe; 
is the better to receive the Brain which is double. There are yet two other large Sinus in the Baſis below 
the tranſverſe, tab. g,fig.10,g | which receive the protuberations of the Aſterbrain, and theſe are the ſeven 
ſinus on the inſide. | 
On the outſide there are two ſemicircular,made to receive the two anterior proceſſes, ¶ ta. 8, fig.9,ll;] | 
The perforations of the Nowle-bone are five: the firſt tab. 8, fg · 9, H. tab. 8, fig. 10, d] is in the midſt of the Their per foras 
Baſis of the Nowle. The largeſt of all the inward holes of the head ; it is round but ſomewhat long, through tions. 
which the marrow of the brain falleth into the ſpine. It hath alſo two other perforations end fig · 9. F. 
tab. , ſig · 10, ] common to it with the temple bone, on either fide one betwixt the head of the nowle [table 
8, figure 9 ,betwixt | andi] and the appendix Styloides. j Theſe are notable and long pertorations, and ſeem as 
it were double, for through it in the lower and utter part doth paſſe the greater branch of the internall Ju- 
gular vein,and the leſſer branch of the ſleepy artery: again, through the utter and inner part paſſeth the 
fixt conjugation of Nerves. | . 
TR perforations it hath tab. 8,fig.9, C. tab. 9, fig · 10, c] which are near unto the firſt, running ob- 
liquely inward, and are orbicular: yet ſometimes they are long forthe tranſmiſſion of the ſeventh conjuga- 
tion of ſinewes which is preſently joyned to the ſixt; ſometime alſo it tranſmitteth a vein and an artery, 
ſometimes there is yet found another per foration on either fide in the utter part of the head of this bone 
[tab. 8, fig. 9, B] which is not very large becauſe it runneth along courſe before. it get within the Skull. 
Some think through it there paſſeth a vein and an artery which did climb up the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
Rack · bones: but ſaith Baubine we find this perforation wanting oftentimes on one fide, ſometimes on 
both, and then theſe veſſels paſſe through the two holes laſt beſore mentioned. | 
On the outſide at the Baſis, the Nowle-bone is rough and unequall, as well for the Originall, as for the 
inſertion of the Muſcles and ligaments, 


His proceſſes or heads ( for {o we called them even now, and according to Platerss) are two, ¶ tab. &, 


— 
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fig. 9 broad betore, and in infants they have an Appendix covered alſo with a iſtle,and protaberation 
more inward then outward, which proceſſes are inſerted into the Sinus of the firſt rack-bone to help the 
motion, and articulation of the head. On the backfidethere ariſeth a ſmall proceſſe which is received by 
the firſt rackbone. 


Finally, in dogs from the Nowle-bone proceedeth another triangular bone ſinuated, which goeth be- 

* . 2 led by divers narnes,Ofſe lepidiſa; San ea, Parietalie; Bur 
The temple-bones called 353 negnipor, are called by divers names, Oſſa lapidiſa, Sax ea, Parittalia, Dura Ar- 

3 cualia, 2 Squamoſa, Mendeſa, tab. 7, fig. 6, & 7, N. tab. 8, f. 9, III their principall part is about the 

The connexi- ſides near the Eares, part of them allo is in the baſis. In grown bodies they are two, on each fide one, but in 

on. children each bone by the inter poſition of a griſtle is parted quite through the auditory paſſage. The foot- 
ſteps of which diviſion do yet remain at the entrance of that 4 They are conjoyned above wich the 
bones of the Syneiput by a proper Scaly ſuture, tab. y, f. 6, 7, G, E, F] ſometimes alſb with the forehead 
bone below, and on the inſide with the Additament of the Nowle- bone by the ſixt ſuture; Derbi 
in like manner with the wedge- bone: belore that is, at the ſides, it is joyned by that ſuture by which the 
ſtony- bone is annexed to the ſame wedge- bone, | tab; 7, f. 6, from a to a bat in the bafis on the patfide 
where the cleft is, they are parted aſunder, | tab, 8, fg. 9, from n to o] Finally, they are joyned w e firſt 
bone of the upper jaw; [rab.7,f-6 „III mean their proceſſe which is called Jugelis or the yoke (for that is 
a proceſſe of the temple bone) by the fourth common ſuture. | 

Their 6gure» Tbeir figure is above ample, round and ſemicircular, but below ĩt hath no ſhape but ſeemeth like a rude 

and lubſtance. rugged and nnequall Rock. 

The ſubſtance is alſofull of variety, for at the baſis they are thick and rough like Rocks whence they 
arc called A9, Petroſa, The rocky or ſtory bones. Aſcending they are by degrees attenuated, 16 that they 
were not ſo thick at the bafis, but they areas thin at the top, yea tranſparent ; eſpecially where they give 
way to the temporall muſcle, and like ſcales are adjoyned by the fecond Kind of future to the bones ofthe 
Synciput which in the deſcent are attenuated to receivethem : and though the height ofthe temple bone be 
but thin in reſpect of his baſis, yet it is harder and faſter then the bonejof the & under it, to which 
it is a kind of defence, and therefore cannot be broken withour danger of death, although Columbus make 
mention of two children cured of fractures in that place, the one at Padua, the other at Rome. 

Moreover if theſe bones had been equally thick throughout & not attenuated toward the top, their very 
weight, if nothing elſe, would have been burthenſome. On the outſide they are ſolid, ſmooth; and plaine j 
on the infide becauſe of the convolutions of the Brain it hath many riſing inſcriptions. Again in the baſis 


of it we ſhall finde one Appendix, three Proceſſes, eight Perforations, and two Sinus or cavities, of which 
ep dong,and lever, and « tle Wncdevat Hike C 8 
i The Appendix is ſharp, long, and ſlender, and a little incurved likea Cocks ſpurre. tab. y, fig. 6, & 7, i. 
Appendix, tab.8,fig. 9,ii | it is — U catled Stylodes, ſometimes Belonoides-Graphoides and — 44 — be kin, 
the Needle, the Pen, and the Cockſpurre. In children it is Griſtly, in grown bodies ſolid and hard, but becauſe 
it ſticketh farre out, a little thing will break it off, which is the reaſon why we findi t ſo ſeldome in Skuls 
gotten out of the ground, yea a little ſeething will make it fall away. 

From this Appendix proceed the Muſcles which goe unto the bone Hyus ,the tongue and the Tower jaw 
to draw them downward yea the bone Mois it {elf groweth thereto by che interpofirion of a ligament. So 
much of the Appendix. 

The firſt proceſſe is on the outſide blunt and dull tending downward on each fide one, which becauſe 
they are like the * of a Cow are called Aaſtoides, mamillares, [ rab. 7, fig. 6, &, K. tab. xo, fig. 8, M, 
fig-9,K It is a thick proceſſe, ſpongy within and ſomewhat hollow, it m for more lightneſſe, and it 
ſerveth for the inſertion of the muſcles which bend the head; whereforeit is rough and like a Rock, The 
ſecond proceſſe runnerh forward from the hole of the eare to the proceſſe of che firſt bone of the upper 
jaw to help to make the bone called Jugall or the yoke· bone, for theſe two proceſſes one of the Temple- 

The Bones  bone,the other of the firſt bone of the upper jaw being joyned with an oblique ſuture do make the faſhion 
Hearing, and a8 It were, of a Bridge, or of a Y oke. tab. 7, f. 6, 0 9, V, 14. 8, f. 8, at P] the third proceſſe is on the infide I ta. 
the cavities of 99 f. 10, aa] and ſtony, ſwelling out in length; there is a tripple or threefold cavity. The firſt is 
the Stony= called Vmpanum, the Pram, the ſecond Labyrinthus, the Labyrinth, the third Cochkea, the Snailſhe[; where alſo 
bone, there are three Bones of hearing,all which, becauſe theyſwere made for that ſenſe we have handled particu» 
- larly ; the cavity of this _ bone in the 20, 1, & 22. chap, of the $-Book;, as alſo the three bones of hea- 
ring, in the 18 chap. of the ſame Book, where he that liſteth may find abundant farisfaRtion, at leaft ſo 

farre as we could ſerve his turne, for we have handled them there very particularly. The third proceſſe in 

- Infants is called, The Bone of the Labyrinth, becauſe it lyeth under the ſcaly bones, and is ſo 


faſt- 

ned unto them that at length they unite; ſoit changeth his na me, and is called the interior bee the 
Stony Bone. So much for proceſſes. | 

The perſor- The perforations are of two ſorts, fix externall and two internall, which do let OTE in, or fend 

tions, ſomething forth, or both. The firſt externall perforation which Platerws calleth the third otthe Temples, 
and the firſt of Hearing, ¶ ta. &, fi. 9 j] is very large betwixt the Mamillary procefſe and the Jagall or Yoak- 


bone, becauſe it intromitteth or giveth way to the entrance of air and ſounds. It ĩs called by a proper 
name, Meats Auditorius, the hole of bearing. 


The ſecond perforation which Platerur accounteth for the firſt of the Temples, is in the backſide, near 


to, but behind the Mamillary proceſſe ſrab.6,fig.9,xJand entreth into the cavity of the Skull at the tranſ- ' 
verſe and round fide of the Lambdall ſuture. 


This perforation is ſometimes wanting in one ſide, ſometimes in both, but when it is there, a branch of 
the externall vein paſſeth through it. 


The third perforation which Platerus accounteth for the ſecond of the Temples, is at the ſtony prove 
| 464 
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Cu Ap.. Of the Wedge and Spongy · Bones. 715 
tab. g fig. , X] under the appendix, called the Bodkir or Styloider, It is a great hole, unequall, and runneth 
te — reach inward and forward, through which the greater branch of the fleery Artery runneth 
obliquely umto the fift hole of the wedge· bone, and from thence into the Ventricles of the Brain;by it alfo 
iſſuetlx a portion of the third Conjugation of ſine ws. It was bored flant or oblique, that it might more ſafe- 
withour breaking from behind forward · Some think the cauſe of the obliquity tvas, that the ſpiri- 
tuousbloud might there make a certain ſtay. 
The ſourth hole, which Plaerus calletł ehe fourth of the Temples, and the ſecond of Hearing; is likewiſe 
obl ouble and ſhort, ¶ tab. g. fig. 9, “] It intromitteth the Jugalar vein, and ſometimes tranſmitteth a 
branch of the Audicory Nerve. by 
Thefift according to ——— fift of the — vow rome _ of Hearing, is betwixt the Mamilla- 
proceſſe, and the appendix Styloides,a round perforation rmineth into the long Canale, It intro- 
— the ſleepy artery, and giveth way unto the egteſſe of a Nerve. by. 
The fix to Columbus the fift,is betwixt the Nowl and the Temple · bone, great and unequall, and 


bored for the ofthe ſixt Conjugation of ſinews, and the ingreſſe of the internall Jugular vein unto 
the Brain. 6 

The ſeventh, the fixt according to Plaerus of the Temples, and the fourth of Hearim, is bored in the back- 
fide of the Crab. 9 g. 10, ] it is long, and as it were ovall, dilated by degrees, and runneth with a 


blinde paſſage, ( from whenceit is called Foramen cecum, the blind hole) into the Labyrinth: into this hole the 
Auditory Nerve of the fift pair doth . | 

The eight, zecordiug to Plateru the ſeventh of the Temple, and the eight of Hearingzis in the forefide of 
the p tab. 9, ig. co, ꝙ ainſt a] a narrow perforation, an rugged like a rift, and it tranſmitceth from 
the Organ of Hearim, a ſmall Artery into the Capacity of the And thus much of the perforations. 

The Sinus or Cavities of the Temple-bones are two. One outward ¶ tab. 8, fg. 9, b] betwixt the hole of The Sinus 
Hearing, and the proceſſe of the Yoak-bone : it is a long cavity, tranſverſe and crufted over with a Griſtle, 

and into it the longer procefſe or the head of the lower jaw,is inſerted and articalared,and this Sinus faith 

Columbus, @alen in his Book De Ofibws,hath not rightly deſcribed. The other boſome or cavity is inward,at 
the backſide of the proceſſe, long and oblique,and common to the Temple-bone with the Nowl-bone. ſtab. 
9.fig.10, from b toward i} And thus much of the proper bones of the Skull. 


r 


CHAP. VII. Ofthe Bones that are common tothe Head and the upper Iam, that is to ſay of the 
Wedge aud ſpongy Bones. 


HE firſt Bone that is common to the Head and to the Jaw,is called Sphenides,cither becauſe it is The Wedges 
like a Wedge,ſharp above and thick belowʒor rather for that like a Wedge it ſticketh betwixe bone. 

the Bones beforg named and thoſe of the upper Jaw. The Interpreters of the Arabians call it 
y divers names, os Paxillare, Colatorii e and Cavilla. It is ſeated in themiddle of the baſis 

the Head yea ſo as that it toucheth almoſt all the bones of the head and the upper jaw. It 


1 


_— — 


is joined to head bone by chie eighth tranſverſe — — T tow] to the ſpongy 
bone on the infide by a portion of the ninth ſatare; ¶ tab., ſig. io, at the middle u] On the outlide at the cavĩ- 


ty of the noſethrils;to the partition by the fiſt common ſuture; ¶ tab. 8, fig. , 2] behind to the additament Connexion. 

of the Now l- bone by the ſeventh ſu tab. 8, fig. um Jat the ſides to the temple · bones by the ſcaly ſuture; 

[tab.7,fig.7,6] to the Angle of the Bone ot the Synciput by the fift ſuture. tab. 7, fig õ, and 7, from H to A] and 

to the forehead Bone by the ſame ſuture, [from A to g] It is alſo joined by his eminences or proceſſes to the 

Bones ofthe upper aw, as on the inſide; with the orb ofthe Eye, with the third Bone oſ the jaw by the third 

common ſuture. In the outſide with the firſt, fourth and ſixt Bones of the upper Jaw by the ſecond common 

ſuture. tab. &, fig. 8, from & to Q, and fig. 9, from d to e]. 8 = 
In grown bodies it is but one yet at firſt is compounded of four Bones, wich a Griſtle betwixe **'5 Parts. 

them, which (faith Fallq ius in his ations) doe not appear diſtinguiſhed after the ſeventh month bar 

are united. The firſt of theſe four is the baſis, in the middle almoſt of the head ſeparated by a tranſverſe line 

from the end of the additament of the Now ˖ bone, and it containeth the Pituitary Phlegmatick Glandule, 

and begatife it is like a ſaddle, is called the ſaddle ofthe Wedge-bone. [ta.9,fig-10,B}. 
The ſecond part of the Wedge-bone hath no name, and is deſtined to bear up the unition of the Optick 

nerves, tub. ig. 10, D land is coupled to the firft wich a plentifull griſtly ſubſtanceʒ toward the palat there 


is in ĩt a nail, whereto is faſtened a long and broad bone which is griſtly in the originall, and is like to 
the * that runneth before the Plowlhare. The third and fourth parts of this Bone are two proceſſes, 
on cit IC 


one like to wings ¶ t.8,fig.9,ch.1,2,3,4 ] Wherefore becauſe this Bone is made unequall with 
ſſe 8 1 and * Was alle by the Ancients avau@oggor, Sear-ſhapt, — to 
ſhire 8 | | 
ſubſtance thereof is in the Baſis denſe and faſt, partly becauſe the head lyeth upon a Baſis, and there- His ſubſtance. 
fore the Barbarians call it e en e it ſhould not be hurt by the excrements that fall down In 
young bodies it is ſolid, but in grown hollow in the midſt, for the hollowneſſe is made of the ſolid matter 
Aren he that out of a little ty of glaſſe bloweth a great violl;ſo Nature according to the 
uſe ſhe had of this Bone, firſt made it denſe and ſolid in children, and then dilated that denſity into à hol- 
lowneſſe, which is large and covered with a hard and faſt ſcale or ſhell not at all perforared; as for the inner 
part, Ithere the ſubſtance is not ſo ſolid but ſomewhat ſpongy. 15 
Tt hack many proceſſes, ſome externallfome ititerna{l;within two on either fide, which they call A- His proceffes. 
dis, becauſt they expreſſe. or reſemble the lower part of a bed or a Table [table 3, fg. io; aa] The two — 
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His boſomes, 


His Cavic 


His perforati- 


ons. 


ward of cheſe are the larger and thicker, and from a broad baſis doe end in a ſharp Cone. The two poſte- 
rior in ſome bodies doe not bunch out at all, but are even like a Wall, and therefore ſome have taken it 
for one proceſſe,Theicuſe is, that the Dura Meninx might be more ſtrongly faſtened to the skull. | 

The outward proceſſes are double: before, one on either ſide neer the partition of the Bones of the 
Noſethrils & the Palat,in that place where it is joined with the upper Jaw, And theſe proceſſes are likened 
by Anatomiſts to Bats wings, and therefore called TT*e:2-9Mfs, for they are thick and yet end · into a notable 
thinneſs,almoſt as ſbarp as the edge of a Knife. | 1ab.8,fig. 9,cbar.1,2,3,4.tab. 10, fig. 12\HH] They ſerve for a 
ſeat and a covering to the muſcles that lurk within the mouth: | wherefore in the midſt of them there is a 
deep and long cavity from which the muſcle taketh his originall, and whereby ic is defended.On the back 
ſide, the bone hath two fmall points bearing outward the S1yloides, The anterior of theſe is blunt, and from 
it the firſt muſcle of the Chops doth arile; the polterior is rough and ſharp, from whence iſſueth the five 
pair of muſcles of the lower jaw or very nearuntoit. Finally, there iſſueth another proceſs from the 
middle edge thereof which divideth the palat into two. There are alſo boſomes or cavities inſculped in 
this bone. On the outſide of the wingy proceſſes as hath been ſaĩd: on the inſide one anterior and upper, 
which is tranſverſe and long, ſ tab. 9, fig · 10, at C] and prepareth a place for the conjunction of the Optic 
nerves. Another poſterior and lower, almoſt af Bron ah” and imooth, very like unto « ſaddle. Hitherto 
che neck of the Tunnel reacheth,and in it the glandule which receiveth the phlegm, hath his abode, ¶ tab. 9, 
fig.to,EJ out of which the ſame moiſture floweth afterward into the palat and, the noſethrils : for from 
this cavity or boſome, at the ſides of either hand doe iſſue two canales very ſhallow. N 

The upper of theſe tab. 9 fig. 40, F] doth attain forward to his ſecond perſoration, through which perfo- 
ration the tears diſtill into the Eyęs, and the phlegm runneth either unto the Noſe or unto the Chops , 
through the fourth perforation; through the lower ¶ tab. 9,fig.10,0] the p is thought to diftill into 
the chink tab. S, fig. 9, N] which is ſeated betwixt the ſtony bone, the bones ofthe Synciput, and the wedge- 
bone,and trom thence into the Palat. ao x 

Cavities it hath two at the ſides of the forenamed bo- TABUILA. IX. 
ſomes, common with it to the Temple - bones and the 
Bones of the nciputʒon the inſide concavous or hollow, 
on the outſide convex or embowed. ¶ tab. , fig. 10, 88 
One alſo, and that notable, is in the Baſis of this Bone 
rab, 9, fig. 10, under E] bet wixt the ſurface which is to- 
ward the Brain, and that which is toward the Cavity 
of the mouth, This cavity in Children, is not found al- 
though the part be ſpongy for a whole year, in grown 
bodies it is —— and ſcaly, ſometime not diſtinguiſh- 
ed, but ſpongy and made ot divers ſcales," ſometime it 
is divided into two diſtinct ¶ tab. 10, fg. 1 2, E] cavities 
tab. 10. fig. 12. CD] which are great or little, according 
to the increment or growth of the Bones. Thi cavity 
is covered with a tine and thin membrane; as thoſe 
cavities are which be in the forekead and in the cheeks. 
It is either empty (and therefore ſome have thought ĩt 
was made for the voice, and that the bones might be 
* agar or in it is contained a viſcid or tough 
phlegm. Under theſe is another ſmall Cavity ſundred 
into twain by a partition: Nei. 10, fig. 12, O] and from 
the former Cavity run two holes unto the Noſethrils, 
[ fig-12,F] haply to give entrance or entertainment to 
air, although Platerus ſaith, it containeth a medullous 
{ubſtance therein. It is covered on every fide with one 
continued ſcale, no where bored, or having ifſue but in 
the capacity of the noſechrils: yet is this ſcale very thin, 
and may eaſily be bored through with a ſharp pointed 
Probe. If in ſome bodies theſe Cavities doe not appear, 
then it is made within-ſpongy or hollpw like a Pumy 
Stone, over the ſurface of which porous ſubſtance are 
drawn continued ſcales. ; 

It hath ten perforations, ſome in the Orbof the Eye, 
others in the baſis of theskull. In the orb of the Eye 


5 in the orb of fiye,three proper and two common with the upper Jaw. 


the Eye, 


The firſt of theſe neer the proceſſes which make the ſad- 
dle, is circular or round, [tab.$,fig.8, EE. tab.9, fig-10 
5] made for the tranſmiſſion of the Optick Nerves, 
above in the outſide it hath (as it were) a little angle 
tab. 9, fg. 10. C] through which paſſeth one ſmall vein 
unto the Eye. The ſecond perforation bored in the up- 
per part, is not round, hut like a ſemicircular cavity, a 
llit or a long cleft ending into an acute angle, tab. 8, 
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Baubine under ſtandeth that of Galen, where he faith that the wedge · hone is perforated like a Sve, as if his 
20 | meaning 


# 


* 


See this deſcription, tab. 4. lib. i : 
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tis like a dive, th which the phlegindoth diftili'; and fitter it was fich Gaz 
N it — — or diſtill dem fall directly through : Otherwiſe de 
tting, and muſt have held our months open; and therefore herein Veſaline and 


F eee 
place to diſpute ſo nic a we our Hiſtoryr. | 
| "TV i LA. X. Through this ſecond hole paſſeth the ſecond Corjagati- 
See this Table with hi⸗ deſcription in ſol. 327. on of Nerves unto the muſcles of the Eyes which ariſe 
FIG XII thereabout:alſo th third pair or the leſſer part of the third 
N | on which; unto the skin of the forchead, to 
the muſcles of the Checks, and of the Noſethrils; which 
iſſueth partly by the hole of the forehead Bone above the 


inner angle of the Eye, partly through the fourth hole; 
thirdly, a notablebranc of the eps — hem 4 
vein entreth into the cavity ofthe forchead, from the g 


er vein of the temples fittly, thereby iſſue the watery hu 
midities of the Brain which are gathered together in the 
glandule, of which tears are made, and thoſe get out of the 
cavity of the Eye, ſrom thence though the fourth perfora- 
tion into the fife and from the ſiſt hey fall into the cavity 
of the noſethtils. And theſe are tie uſes of the fecond per- 
ſoration. The third is inimediarely: under the forenamed 
rife. A little ion it is and perſttly round, through 
wlũch the branch of the fatr conjugation of finews is 
tranſmitted to the temporall muſcle and to thoſe that lurk 
within the mouthi ſometime alſo it giveth way to the leſſer 
root of the third conjugation, which falleth out ſometĩme 
ether wirkt the ſecond pair. aa. &, fi. E H. tab. Elo, HI] 
The fourth perforation in the outſide of the cavity of the 
Eye towards the Noſe is long and large like a rftyand is 
common to thewedge-bone wich the fourth bone of the 
upper Jaw. It tranfmittethi out of the orb ofthe Bye ſmall 
nerves of the leſſer dot of the third and fiſt conjugations, 
and phlegmor rbeume with them, all which entred into 
the orb by the ſceoutb hole. 1 fix. 8, & The fife 
hole lurketbhy in che root of the Eye at the end of th 1. 
It isa long, large and notable perforation; through which 
the rheume which fell out of the Skull chrougli die ſecond 
hole and into the orb of the Eye by the fourth twlejiscon- 
veyed une tlie capi of the noiethrila, [ tab. 737 f. 7, 6 
and theſe are the five perforations of the | in the 
orb of tlie 134 


ve to fund fault with Galen whereas indeed they are rather to be found fault 2 
umz as we could make it manifeſt, if it were 2 * — 


0 . * ; ew . 
[2 — — of abe Skull it hath five perfotations. our of ils 


29 It | "n vt  Fhefirtwichinzat the'fide'of the hoſome where the Glan- baſis of the 
dule is ſeated : a wide, ſhort and orbicular hele iris whict admitteth the greatboarith of the fleeppartery Skull, 


from the ſecond hole of the Temple-bone into the Skull. | tnb.9,fig. 10, XJ The ſecond is on the outſide, 
ſomewyhat long and large, which tranſinitteth the greater roots of thethird and fourth conjugations of 
ſinews; commonly ſo calledſ tab. & » tab. 9, fig. 1 | The third at fe on the outſide to the ſe- 
cond, but is much leſſe and round, made to admit tie branch oftlie in all Jugular vein, which entrerh 
into the Skull and into the ſubſtance of the Dura meninx; ¶ tab. g, fig. R, tab. 9 fig. to, E] ſometime at the 
fide ofthe ſint perforation wwe find finall holes prepared to admita branch of tlie torctard — N 
10, ¶ MN be fourth is at che Noſethrilo, lon g running dite&ly out ward, through trhich a Nrnf 
ia cieyrd into the carey of the Noſvth ils f rab. , ig · 10, V] from tit greater branetvot the {leepy artery 

The fift and laſt perforation of the wedge · hoe is in bh palatiat che extremity at thewinged procelie: N 


large and almoft ovallg thut througir is cherhitd conjugation of finewsard che fourth might Ilſe? Tab. 
eee te tongrans bs cone rr ad the lia iether ena cth 
to malte the eoat of che palat. And thus much concerning the wedge· bone. .d | 
| 1+ un — M. ee 7 2110 Of the Bone. 991 [1373 KEY! 
- Thelfetond Bone chat is commoi tothe 'Head 7 which Veſelia and Colimbas make the eight 
bone-ofthe; miſts have called Ethmuider or the ve, not becauſe it is ſull of holes and dens, but 


becanſe theſe holes are not direct (though ſome direct there be) but curved or wrichen as are the holes of 


reer wo G or the Spongy-bohe;wlitchrnanie Hippoirates gave t, aß C 
witn in 


the 7. ch 


| ap. of his 8 Book De 
Ie is fituntecl in | 


backſide from the wedge-bone, by the ninthi ſuture of tlie head, if that be not rather a harmony or Ces 
mentation then à ſuture E the outſide It determineth at the ſecond bone of the up- 


\ 


ulupart. f ks es LPs Conga ads 
| kescle aalf bebe "Meninges and let up almoſt the whole cavity of Siruation) 7 
the noRdfFils; It is joined to the miũſt of the forehend bone; ¶ tab. g. 10, K) and is diſtinguiſned on the 
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ternal, 
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The figure of it is Ille ro chat fquaie chat on one Ide is fonget, On ce other brobd but he the Would 
a, the 1 of che bone muff rake view of it in a child but one year old, for afterward it cangot not 
ſevcred tn | 


m the reſt of the bones without breaking. At that age Alb a man — 4 puts how that 
which, is accounted by Veſalius and — — the third bone of the Jaw which maketſi the thin but ſolid 
and plain part ofthe orb of the Eye, and the Spongy-bone of the Noſethtils which is ot eaten out by the 

l * dileaſe, and the Sive- bone, are all parts of one and the ſame bone. For, indeed there are four parts of 

Ihe tuft. is che upper proceſs in the middle of the bone, long and trĩangular, ending in a ſharp point and 

reſembling a Cocks- comb; ſometimes It is thin and broad ; ſometime thick and divideth the whole bone 

like a partition: it diſtinguiſhed alſo theMamillary proceſſes of the Brain. To this part alſo the third ſi- 
nu of the Dura meninx which divideth the Brain groweth very ſtrongly. [ ta.9,f, 10% ta. i of 12, BJ. 

The ſecond part of the Spongy- bone is on either fide at the proceis where ic maketh the cavity of the 
skull. It is throughout pei forated like a Sive with aboundant, mall and oblique holes: ta. f. 20% Kt. 10, 
[ 12,44] In dogs theſe holes are much larger, whence haply it is that their ſmell is ſobrisk and . 
It is compaſſed with a thin Membrane which is perforated like the bone, and that indeed was the reaſon 
. it was called the Sy ve: bone or the Gollander. | 


he.third part is a lower proceſs oppoſite to the upper which diſtinguiſheth or ſeparateth the upper 


art ofthe noſethrils. | Cos Be 
The fourth and the laſt like a ſponge or a pumi ſtone is porous and full of ſmall-Givities, whereupon the 
whole Bone is called ſpongoides. This part is ſeated in the upper part of the noſethrilsjandaccomplitheth or 
if of oblique perforations that the cold air 


4 Parts. 


perfecteth the inſide of the orbof the Eye. It is ſpongy and fu 

which we breath in, or impure air might not infinuate it ſelf directly into the Brain unbroken or unaltered 

whereby it might be too much refrigerated or otherways annoyed ; for being a while retained in theſe ob- 
The wiſdome Mique paſſages it receives a mutation, and is made more like to the temper of the Brain. And here Galen in 
of God well the (every chap. of his eight Book de uſu part. doth worthily commend the infinite wiſdom of our Creator, 
- ay by .whohath diſpoſed of all the parts of our bodies, as was moſt fit for our uſe and |, _—_— This bone 
—_ therefore is manifold : at the head perforated like a Syve,at the cavity of the noſethrils ſpongy, at the orb 

ofthe Eye plain and broad: And hence it appeareth that the ſubſtance of this bone is very thin thrilled,alſo 
manitvld but finely and oblique,finely or with a ſmall bore leſt any thick body that flies in the air ſhould 
get into the Brain, . | | WES, 

The uſe of the perforations is, ſaith Galen in the 6. Chap, of his 8. Book de uſu partizm,that through them 
the air might be breathed in for the generation of Animall ſpirits : again, that wich the air odours or ſa- 
vours might aſcend into the brain, and therefore the Mamillary proceſſes or the Organs of Smelling doe 
run out bard unto theſe perforations hence it is that thoſe x La be troubled with the Coriæa (we call ict 
commonly the Poſe) cannot ſmell, becauſe theſe perforations are ſtopped up wich Rheume. There Ls alſo 
good uſe ofthem in diſeaſes of the Brain, that the air being altered by medicines ,- and retained longer in 
theſe cavities, might work more powtrfully upon the brain. | - \ 

Galen in the . laſt before quoted addeth another uſe. By theſ; rations ſalth he, when neede is, 
aboundance of excrements may be ſodainly and togetherward ayoiged : ſo likewile ſaĩth Laurent iss, but 
maketh it a ſecondary uſe, yet Platerim denyeth that there can be any ſuch confluence, unleſſe it be unnatu- 
— ES harnre, a ng 3 | * n 
Finally, in the backſide of this bone on either hand there is a ſemicircular rift or cleft, as if it werꝶę pin - 
ched with a mans nails, which eſtabliſheth {'ta.9,f,10,below K] the Dura meninæ faſtened thereto and perſo- 
rated wich divers holes. And thus much concerning the ſi 2 which is the laſt of the bones of the 
Head or of the Skull. Now we proceed unto the bonts ofthe oſe. ab 3 7.935% af 3: 
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| C7 i F to be proper to the Noſe although indeed they be bones of the 2 are dmmon. 
Bol A proper bones are three, two externall and the third internall, 
middle of the Noſe, for the reſt is altogether gri 


The two ex- WS 
_— —_— ſmall and quadrangular, but one ſide is longer then another. Theſe are thin but very 
ſmall and common holes and are portions of the ſiſt bone of the upper = 

bove is joined in a ſhort cut by the third common ſuture with the torchead 


f.8,z * the ſides they are united by a proper ſuture, Archang. calleth it a Harmony,runnin c 

of the Naſe ſ ta. &, ſ. 8, frem e toward )] with the 4 bone of the en Muhich wa ſides 
of the 15 — lower part of their holes, & the greateſt part indeed o u 
united by gr t cleave 


the 
4 
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The third in- 


the head [ ta. 9, f. 10, under x] It is called Septum or the partition, 
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Crap. 9- Ne of the Sutures of the upper Jam. 


rernall ſuture. ¶ ta. 8, . 8, under f On the foreſide it determineth into the middle griſtle wherewith it is 
united at the inner hollowneſs of the Noſe toward the Palat where this bone is ſevered from the Wedge- 
bone , it is divided throughout his length by a broad rift, paſſeth throughout the Noſe, and having his 
Baſis which is thick and broad bifurcated ic lyeth upon the wedge-bone,reſembleth the ſhare of a Plough 
[ta.$,f.9,c] and his edge is finuated or unequall. Finally, it is joined on the infide to the fourth and the = 
bones of the Jaw by the ſecond internall ſuture, ta. 8, f. 8 g] Theſe are thoſe three we call the proper Bones 
of the Noſe. { 

The common bon es are, firſt that which we called the — which cleaveth to the top of the Ibe common 
root of the noſe, for in the inſide of the noſe at this bone there are found two fungous and ſpongy portions 
which fill the upper cavity of the Noſethrils, d are made to aſſiſt the voice and the ſmelling. Tiki form 
is very divers,but they ſeem to be moſt like ſcales growing one upon another. They are united with the 
Syve-bone,from whoſe outward ſides they iſſue, ſo that ſaith Baubine, for my part I belecye that they ariſe 
from it and are parts thereof, although they doe not grow to the partition. Again, they are united a good 
way in their fides to the forchead bone: on the inſide they are ſo conjoined with the third bone of the 
Jaw,that Fallopius hath referred this third bone of the Jaw to the Additaments of the Syve-bone, and that 
not without good reaſon. In theſe the air which is drawn in together with odours receives analtcration. 

They are unequall and rough, that the excrement of the noſe ſhould not perpetually diſtill down, and in 
the French diieaſe they are eaſily gnawn aſunder. |, | 

Below at the Palat, the fourth bone of the Jaw ſ ta. 7, f. 9, A] and the fixt ta. S, f. 9, N] together with 
his fellow' doe make the greateſt part of the capacity of the noſethrils where they open backward into the 
Chops. | 

os word, this whole bony cavity of the noſethrils is formed of Bones both on the infide and on the ® yon mg . 
outſide· Without, either before or at the ſides, outwardly and before, above by the fourth ¶ ta. 8, f.8, B] and _ Noſe 8 
fift z] bones of the upper jaw to which — are . MN at the palat, by the fift | te,8,f.9,4 and 1 
the In] On the in de by the ſpongy · bone of the Head, [ ta. 9, f. 10, K] by the the two ſpongy-bones of 
the noſethrils, and by the partition of the noſethrils: [O] at the fides the cavity is made up by the ſecond, 
Dt. 8, f. 8, a] the third Ls Iand the fourth [from X to B] bones of the upper jaw. | 


Of the Tokg-bone, | 


The Yoak-bone ¶ ta. y, f. 6, / XJ is called &%5»#4, becauſe it is made of two bones joined together. It is The yoak- 
ſeated in the ſides of the face under the orb of the Eye. This ĩs no peculiar bone tough | have a peculiar bone 
name, but is compounded of two proceſſes of two ſeverall bones: one of the Temple- bone another of the 
firſt Bone of the upper Jaw,which two proceſſes are in the midſt joined together by an oblique ſutureſ ta. 7, 

f. 6. T. ta. 8, f. &, P] and ſo make one bone Iike a yołe, although me thinks it is better compared to a bridge. 
On the outſide it is gibbous, within hollow. The roots on cither fide are thick, but the middle of the pro- 
ceſs which iſſueth out of the Temple- bone is but ſlender. * 2 rn 

The ſubſtance of ic is hard and al moſt ſo lid, almoſt I ſay, for it hath a cavity in it, ſuch as it is, wherein Hit ſubſtance. 
it containeth marrow for his nouriſhment, yet is it ſomewhat ſolid too, che better to defend the Temporal y 
muſcle, eſpecially his Tendon (before whichic is placed) from outward injuries: befide the muſcle called 
manſorius taketh his originall therefrom, and again, it ſtrengthen eth the Skull which is there but thin. And 
finally ſaith Platerus,and with him Laurentius, it giveth a great ſtrength unto the orb of the Eye which 
ſwelleth out aylittle above it, And ſo much of the yoke-bone: now we proceed unto the upper Jaw. 


CHAP, IX. Of the Sutures and Seams of the upper Jaw. 
HE Jaw is called by m_— neyoy,bccauſe when we hold our Jaws together we keep filence, 
which the Grecians call , it is alſo called ire, becauſe there the beard doth firſt flouriſſi 
49 I or break one. The Jaw is double, the upper and the lower, called by Hippocrates and Galen, 
5 | arvand . | 24 
; The upper Jaw is the bony part of the Face, which maketh the Iower part of the orb} of Thedivigon 
= e 5 ſides, the cavity of the Noſethrils, the Cheeks, the Palat, and containeth the upper rows of of the ie. 
the . s 0 | 145 
This upper Jaw is to be conſidered either whole or according to his parts of which he is compounded. 
In the 45 aw we conſider his conformation and his connexlon which is made by ſutures. In the confi- 
deration of the parts we will examin the bones whereof it is compounded. a 
The conforination of the whole Jaw is divers, broad above and narrow below, becauſe of the pro- 
tuberations,perforations and cavities whichare therein. The prominences or protuberations are above The protube- 
in the middle of the face where the noſe is formed, ſ ta. S, .. 8, which is peculiar only to man, for only a rations of the 
mans noſe ſwelleth out or ſtandeth off from his Face. At the ſides it cwellech on both hands, at the temples udper jaw. 
to make the Tower edege or verge of the Eyes and of the Cheeks [14.8,f.8, above T] although it alſo make 
the lower cavitie of the Eyes, Below on the outſide, where the roots of the teeth are, it buncheth circu- 
larly : [ under A] within it maketh the anterior and greater part of the palat which is rough | ta.$f.9;t yz] 
and in the circumſerente it protuberateth for the dens or ſockets of the teeth fi. %% :. 
The perforations are partly ſniall,through which the veins, arteries, and nerves are ctatiſmitted as ſhall The perforati- 
be ſaid in the Hiftory of the 1 partly great, two in the lower cavitie of the Eyes, as in the om. l 
ſecond bone [f. 8, C] t which the rheuine and a ſmall Nerve unto the Noſethrils; and in | 
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the fourth through which a little nerve runneth to the outhdeof the Cheeks, $0 alto in the torefide of 
the Palat and in the midſt thereof one perforation which admitreth a ſmall vein and a little Artery 
9, | and on the backſide of the Palat two on either hand which run unto the fides of the N | 


at | 
The Cavities are Proper and Common. Proper to the fourth Bone wherein there is a den cloſed up 
within the Bone at the ſides of the Noſethrils, [ fig.8, under BY] and the ſockets made to receive the teeth, 
of which we ſhall ſpeak in the deſcriptions of the fourth Bone. The Common cavity is that of thi Noſe- 
thrils,diftinguiſhed by the — _ — — the i 7 rows ww = cavity both outwardly 
in the Nofe | fig. 8.00 inw in the mouth ¶ fig. 9,4 49 | is alwayes open that the air in expiration 
may return — and in ſmell ing be drawn u and rheume be that way evacuated. 
Why the Cre. The upper jaw in all Creatures is immoveab the water Crocodile, of which ſaith Arch- 
codiles upper angelus, thete can be no particular reaſon given. A common he giveth out of Ariſtotle where he ſaith, 
Jaw is imme- that the Body is the inſtrument of the Soul and therefore Nature hath accommodated the Body and fo 
vable. furniſhed it (as we ſee ) for the behoof of the Soul in Men, in Oven, Horſes, yea and the Crocodile too whoſe 
ſoul hath ſome power or faculty to us unknown, but expreſſed By the motion of the u Jaw z but his 
neather jaw is ſo united with the Temple - ones that it cannot at all be moved it is faſtened-into 
two boſomes, whereas the upper is articulated on either fide with a broad head. Net Ariftotle ſaith, chat his 
upper Jaw was made . to recompence the deſect of his frerberauſe they are little, and unfit either 
to catch or to retain his prey. Nen | $14 
In a Parrot or Poppingey both jaws are moveable, add he moveth them either one at once or both toge 
Why a mars ther as he liſteth. In a man the upper jaw is immoveable, firſt, becauſe the motion thereof would have 
immoreable. hindred his LIEN receiving of Odours arid inſpiration of air the motion uf the upper Jaw would 


720 


The cavities, 


have made an uption. Thirdy; hard E — — as in a Mill were 
Corn is ground one ſtone muſt reſt intmoyeable,the other tun upon | —_—_— breaking 
of meat i was neceſſary that one part which is the upper jaw ſhould — the other which is the 
lower Jaw moveable. 2 | | 


Hereto we may add, that the immiobility of the upper jaw is a beamty to the face, _ for if it hadbven mo- 
ved then it — rily have been — or contracted, and ſo the * ſorm of the face 
been deformedʒ whereas in the frame of mans body our Wiſe Creator had an eſpeciall reſpect to make the 
face beautifull;becauſe it is the image of the Soul;wherefore a mans face is not ſet off from his head as in 
brute beafts,but made ſhort and round for and better form. | | 

Connexio. Theupperjaw is faſtned either with the Bones that are about it, or with — ol which ĩt is 
4 which connexion is made by immoveable commiſſure or con} chat partly by ſu- 
tures — x. es; by Harmony ot C ment ation. Of theſe ſutures or commiſſures ſome are common unto - 
the skull with the bones ofthe is (ng w and thoſe are five,of which we ſpake beſore in „ r 
Others are proper to the bones the jw andareninein naar ndjoin rogether twelve bones of the 
Jawʒ ſome of theſe, that is, two, are in the cavity ofthe noſechrilt, che other ſeven are on the outfide. Again, 
. r to two bones of the Jaw joining together, and wo are peculiar to one 

ne. Of cheſe in : | 3 

The nc, The firſt internal ſuture wemert-withall inthe cavity of che noſechrils,and it is common to the . 

F tion and the fift bone. His courſe is ſhort and obliqu rd. tab. S, g. S auer f] The ſecond is alſo 
found thereabout and is common to the partition bf the noſethrils and the fourth and fixt bones of the 

The firſt &x- jaw, his courſe is ſomewhat longer and for ward e ä | . 

ter nall. The firſt externall ſuture runneth obliquely to the cheek- bone, and of it there are three L the firſt 

runneth through the cavities of the Temple- Bones outward and downward to the Iower ſide of the cheek: 
the ſecond through the fore ſide of the cheek upward and inward to the midd le part of the Eye. ¶ tab. & fig 
8, from e tothe lower P] The third in the cavity of the Eyez it runneth backward and ontward ¶ from the lower 
Dt and ineth at the ſecond ſuture which is common alſo to the skull. This firſt externall ſu- 
ture is common to the firſtbone and the fourth. a 1 

The ſecond externall ſuture runneth circularly in the Orb of the Eye above the — of his bone, ie 
beginnethat the third common ſuture and runneth down ent! ard, and again from 

-- thence upward, This ſuture is common to the ſecond bone with the third onthe backſide, 

he third is alſo in the orb ofthe Eye, directly outward from that ſuture which is ca 
the ſecond common future of the w ne, and determineth in the ſecond ſuturezit is common. to 


ward, then preſently forw Hos 
co 
fourth bone on the outward and lower hide. [hab ſigh from to i, from thence to Cand a]. 
drunn 


third and fourth bone ſ bab. & ff 10 * 
The fourth is at the oũtſide of che noſethrils, and runneth from the third common ſuture directly doywn- 
ward 4 out the length of the fift bone as far as to the griſtle, and this is common to the fourth 


bone and the fift [tab,$,fig,8,from æ toe}. | | 
- Thefiftis inthe palat and runneth overthwart through the back fide thereof, and it is common to the 
fourth bone with the fixt teh. 8 igt u! . | | 
The ſixt is in the upper part of thenoſe,and runneth from the middle of the Brows,where the third com- 
e is diredly throughout the length of the noſe, and diſtinguiſnet the faft Bone through the 
The ſeventh is in the alata line cather then a ſuture: ſo alſo is the fixt faith Columbay, it runneth dire» 
Ely throughthe whole length of che Palat, and is ve ee within and withour che Noſe- 
thrils : 5 eee the fourth bov The fert · cab. S. i · git x]Soalfo in che ſore- 
art of the jaw ĩt runneth from the cavity through the midſt of che ſbeariq · teeth di downward un- 
an Palat, [table 8, fgure 8, b] but in Dogs, Apes, and Swine, and thoſe creatures whole ps 
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| \and'ba Ger the Jaw we meet, faith Veſalizs, with ewo ſutures or Harmonies which are 

pn, tound in ny man, and therefore they have peculiar bones in which the Shearing· teeth are 
faſtn eck Is #147) 1 . (13 . Al — by | . ; [ ' | 

There are alſo certain Baſtard Sutures which doe not quite divide the Bone but are rather lines or in- ROE 
* 4. and are only found in the ſourth bone: f̃rſt in the lower part of the orb of the Eye which 2 — 2 
— Gere firſt pertoxation'obliquelywiroche compaſs of. the Eye, but no further; and divideth the 
fourth dune between the upper ſeat of che firſt perforation and'thecircuniference of the Eye. rab. 8, fg. 8, i 
Again,ip 8 0 che palatrunneth a lincobliquely: een perforation of che Red 
ne unto Dog-teetb. | * | * 19290 40 , 9.47: 22 erm 11 
Tias ich Columbus inehildren is very manifeſt, but in groum Bodies there remaĩneth no fign or ky Diſagreemenc 
teteof.Hereto oppoſech Falopins in his Obſervations where he ſaithꝭ I diſſent fromthem who ſay there is betwir: Falle- 
a — attaining overthwart under the palat to the on either ſide, which in ehiidren ? and col. 
ſhould te con | | 


5 . N 


Dog-teeth 

icuous, but in grown bodies isoblirerazed. ,-For find; ſaith he, tlas cis is a defitiition or 
4 riſt rather chen a ſarare,becauſe it doch not ſeparateone bone from another nor appear on theolrſide.for 
how can it be a kind of articulation iſ it doe nut juin one bone wich another? Moreover; cannot be per- 
ſwaded hat this diviion, ſuchi as ĩt is, ĩs more con in then in grown bodies, for I find it 
very ſeldom eee _ that in very old ao nv wb 4 om mare | ough in men 
it doe not divide the one throughout, yet in Nogs, Apes and Hogy it doth, in which creatures it doth rio 
— — alſo on the cuafice in — at }. g 
t. 134 5 eee, e van I mot. . 8 t POL TOWERS MELT LATE 
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HE upper Jaw doth not conſiſt of one Bone, but of many: not only to make it fitter to repell 
injuries, hut alſo and eſpecially that — conjunctions might ifſac 
Ligaments to make up the conſtruction or frame of the Muſcles, which by that means are mora 
| orgy perry their originals as to hony parts and thereby made the ſtronger. Beſide, it was 
not fit chat the upper Jaw ſhould be on every fide alike chick or hard, or faſt or ſoft. The 
bones therefore of the vr bow are of two forts, Common and Proper. nt. 1 40 0 | 3 
The Common Bones are the Wedge and the Spongy- bones called alio the ſeventh and the eight bones The common 
of the head. From this eight bone doe iſſue two ſpongy Bones ſeated, in the inſide gt the Noie, which diſtin- Bones of the 
guiſh.the upper part into two ſides, to theſe are ined, er two which makeup the inner orb of the Eye, Jaw. 
which alſo we will account, as other men doe, for the third bone of the Jaw. But of theſe we have — 
ſpoken before in the ſeventh chapter among the bones of the Head, in tha eight amongſt the bones 
ofthe Noſe, and therefore we will come now unto the proper Bone N Jew: e e 19 ele 
The proper bones of the jaw which help to make the face are twelve. The firſt ¶ tab. . i. , T I maketh 4 The proper 
good part of the Cheek, the lower part of the Eye towards the Temples, that round extuberation which Bones; firſt: 
Hippocrates calleth uh wre, the circle of the countenance, one part of the yoake-bone, a little of the 
temples and the utter angle of the Eye. The figure of it faith Columbus is divers: Buubine ſaich it is trian- 
gular; ſending forth of a broad middle three protuherationsʒ one to the angle of the Eye, another to the 
teeth. and a third which is moſt notable, chat ĩs, the proceſs which maketh a part of the yoak-bone, [tab. 8, 
fig-9, T with I] and having a perforation or two hut very ſmall one. n 
This firſt bone is joined to four bones: above, to the forehead bone where the Eye-brows end by the firſt 
Crab. 2, f. 6, and y, ] common ſuture : ¶ tab. S, fig. 8, RI behind, to the wedge · bone by the ſecond common ſu- 
ture: ¶ tab. &, ſig. S, ſrem & to © ]atthe ſides, it. is join his proceſs to the propels of the Temple bones by 
the fourth common oblique ſuture : laß 8, P] below to the ſourth bone of the upper jaw ncer the 
cheek, and in the lower part of the orb of the Eye. tab. 8 ofe-*:from te lawer D by the upper D unto © |. IE 
The ſecond bone ¶ tab. G, fg · S, a] ſtandeth in the great angle of the Eye neer the Noſe, and juſt ãt the be- Second, 
ginning of the angle where the holes goe into the noſethrils [1ab-Bofig. BC] we meet alſo with a caruncle 
which like a glandule receiveth.the Phlegm which floweth from the Brain unto the Eye to derive it unto 
the noſethrils that it ſhould not fall down the Cheeks,Galenalſo addeth, that medicines which are put in- - 
to the Eye, doe uſe to iſſue out of the Noſethrils, whereat Columbus much marvelled, becauſe ſuch medi- 
cines muſt penetrate the Membrane before they can get into the noſe. . | 
This is a ſmall bone, thin as a ſcale and tranſparent,and becauſe it hangeth but looſely, as being rather 
joined by harmony then by ſuture to the outſide of the fourth bone, it is cafily brok-n and loſt, and there- 
fore we rarely meet with it in the skuls digged out of the earth, for being in a moiſtplace ir eaſily putrifieth; 
but in thoſe skuls, that are boiled it is eaſily preſerved. It is joined to three bones : above, to. the fore- 
head bone by the third common ſuture : [teb.fig.8,xeer V] behind, tothe third bone of the jaw by the ſe- 
cond externall ſuture; ¶ fromV to V] before and below to the fourth of the Jaw by the ſame ſuture [from 
C toward x] ſometimes alſo it is joined unto the ſpongy-bones of the Noſe. And this is the place where Ai: 
thoſe A tions are which the Grecians call a, which if they be neglected doe penetrate to Weeping Fi- 
the mouth and doe end into weeping Fiſtulaes. This bone alſo hath ſome. perforations ; above ſome. ſmall ſtulaes. 
ones which are common; one Alle very notable which is common to it with the fourth bone. ¶ tab. 8, 
fig-8,C] which runneth out of the inner angle of the Eye directly downward into the cavit 7 of . Noſe= 
thrils; the uſe of it is to tranſmit a ſmall portion of the leſſer root; commonly ſo called of the third con- 
r bas ** or Phlegm. 68 e e ee 0 
e third Bone which we ſaid was the fourth part of the Spongy- bone, tab. 8, fig. 8, 6] but is by moſt Third, = - 
made the third of the upper Jaw, is ſeated in the inner fide "ofthe Bye, — will Ln! with 
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722 = The Bones of the upper Jaw, 9 Book 13, 
— ce fongous Bones of the Noſethrils.: This is broader then the ſecond quadrangular: but Tamewhat 
round , thin and tranſparent like the ſcale of a Fiſhz- without- ſmooth, = in ru and unequal! 


becauſe of the ſcales that cleaveunto it: and if you break it , within you ſhall finde Jarge cavities filled 
with airs...” E 540 20þ Ti ii an nk 4 
Ic is joined to four Bones. Above to the ſorehead Bone by the third common ſutute, and there is a good 
lage ſuture bet ween them; [ teb:3,fig.Þ, fran I toward & Behind, to the wedge-bone * ſu» 
ture, but the length of it is leſſer. witk the ſecond Bone of the Jaw by the ſecond ſuture, [from V 10. 
c] Below to the tourth Bone of the jam by the third-ſature. | fron to h. „üg de e 
The fourth Bone | tab. 8, fig. 6, ra — = Peas _ —_ .* art of the 5 — 2 
mouth, into which allcheupper Teeth are allo the lower part | c 
holcs n beſide the lower part of the orb of the Eye toward —— it 
Os nale the Checł · bon and he ſaith it deſervetii L to be called by che name of the whole, the upper Jaw. 
It is much jarger thtmany other of the: Bones, and is cirenmſcribed with many ſutures for ic abutteth upon 
ſevenieen Bones af pay reckon the Toth. Above net the Noſe it is joined to the Forchead Bone (yet but a 
His connexi- little way) by the thid common mute. ¶ tab. 8 g., Y II Below tothe wedge-bone by the ſecond com- 
__ mon fuguce! lab 8, fg Sm Dt H. fig ſtom dro e] where alſo theupper part of the wedge· bone and the 
Jaw doe awn into arb of the Exc. mY | 11 ; 13 3 us | | 
It is alſo joined with bther Bones 'ofthe jaw: as to the firſt by the firſt oblique ſuture, Cab. f 
6, Q in the Check the orb of the Eye andthe cavities of the T Before ta the ſecond in the inner 
angle or che Eye by the ſecond ſuture, | tab. 8, ſig· 8, from C toward X | Be ind to the third by the third ſature. 
N the ouficke · to che fift Bone in the cop df the N ſuture: (e Ito the fixt in 
the Palat by the fift ſuture ¶ tab. &, fig. . nally to his on co ion by the ſeventh ſuture, or ra- 
ther by a line, partly in the forepart I ae where the furrow is of the upper Lip, partly 
in the palat tab. 8 fig. g x] Into this fourth bone alſo are the upper Teeth faſtened by Gomphoſis pr way of 
Mortize,amd final Ir inaniced unto the Grifievoſthe Noſe. "IO ION ©, 791 VÞ — 
perforatiens. it hach a o perforations and deni. The ratibns ute Common and Proper: one Common h ĩch is 
very ſmall toward the inner angle of the Eye. The proper are 3. two in the lower part of the Eyt, on each 


ann - — 


The fourth. 


* 


ſide one, which is only covered with a bony ſcale;and rannech from the lower part oi the Eye o :his 
uſe is to tranſmit alurele of che leſſer rt commonly ſo called, of the third conjugation of finews out of 
the orb of the Eye into the face. [ tab,$,#p.8,b}. rept 7 | 


The chird hoſe is in the palat at che backpart ofrhe Shearing or ſhredding teeth, where both Bones of the 


Faw doe e It runnech out of the palat into the capacitie of the Noſerhrils,and tranſmit- 
_ 3 vein anda fmall artery emo the noſe, and at the fides hereof there appeareth a ſuture in young 
Cavity, The dens or cavities-of this fourth bone are oftwo ſorts: of the firſt is one on each (ide at the lower fides 
of the cavity of the Noſethrils under the orb ofthe Eye. lt is a great ,and ſo large ſometimes that in 
it a man may Ia his thumbs end: and therefore it may well be li to thoſe hollow images made of 
molten waxzyetit is chvered with an attenuated bone, blown up as it were round, ¶ tab. S, fig.8,under B a 
vich was made partly becauſe ol the levity of the bones, which in this place ſtood in need to be thick by 
reaſon of the ſituation of the Eyes, partly becauſe it is moſt fit to form the voice, ſo faith Veſalims, | 
This cavity is not to be found in young children, but is made as cry grow, and is inveſted with a very 
fine coat, it is allo found fall of mucous or flimy phlegm, or marrow ſ th Archangelus, the bones 
that contain the teeth and all the upper teeth alſo are nouriſhed.Of the ſecond kind of dens of this fourth 
bone, arè the ſockets or mortizes e teeth which are inſculped in the lower brink thereof, in which the 
teeth are faſtened. ¶ tab. 8, ſig· 8, under b. | | 
The fift bone of the upper Jaw,[tab.8,fig.3,Z=] which with his companion maketh the bony promi- 
The iff, nence of the Naſe, is a ſmall bone and almoſt but ſomewhatlong,yetſhorterby fat in a man 
then eitker in Dogs or Apes. It is a hard, ſolid, broad and thin bone having ſmall common perforations in 
it. It is joined above to the forchead bone by the third common ſuture; tab. S, fig. 8 &] again in the; ſides 
tothe firſt bone of the Jaw on either hand, and outward to the fourth bone by thet ird proper ſuture, fig. 
8. from e to I] and in the middleit is joined to his companion by the fixt ſuture [ ig S, from & to f J which is 
not much unlike a harmony, and runneth directly from the ſuture of the forchead throughout the length 
ofthe bones of the Noſe Below it hath no ſuture bur is and unequall that the griftles of the Noſe 
might take better hold upon it. On the inſide where theſe two bones are joined, they adhere to the bony 
partition under themand that cleaveth to the ſpongy bone. ty | 
The ſix:. The fixt and laſt bone of the upper Jaw (for you miſt reckon. every one of theſe double, one on one 
ſide, another on another) tab. 8, fig. ꝙ Il] isplaced at the end of the palat, where the noſethrils do di c 
into the chops and maketh together with his companion the backpart of the circumference of the Noſe- 
thrils and the palat. It is a broad bone thin and ſolid, and in the end where it is rough ĩt reſemblerha ſe- 
micircle. [tab.8,fig.9,above g] It is joined behinde, to the wedge-bone at his wingy proceſſes: below and on 
the outhideby a part ['q] ot the ſecond common ſuture. On the inſide to the partition of the noſethrils by 
the ſecond externall lucure : ¶ tab. 8, fg. S. ] again, to the fourth bone of the jaw by the fiit tranſverſe ſu- 
cure; [fig.9,t]and finally to his companion in the back-part in the palat by the fixr ſuture running along 
the length ot the palat [fable 8, fp. 9, from tt x J. ; 
It hath two perforations on either ſide, one large which runneth upward and backward to the ninth 
common hole of the wedge- bone. tab 8, fg. 9, a little below] the other ſmall, which iometime determineth 
into the former, ſometime into the ſecond common ſuture, [above ꝗ at T]. f 
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dtd nts hotels _— rr 
l lower Jap, which the interpreter of Halliabba calleth Faucem ¶ tab. 1 l. fig · l, and 2 maketh The lower 
che lower pars of the capalty, of rhe me ch, into it the Teeth are inſixed and it is articulated Jaw. 
tothe Skull, In men it. is moveable and by jt, they, chew their meat: for becauſe the teeth niuſt 
grindand cut that which is eaten, it was neceſſary that the upper Teeth ſhould depart from 
Fun wot +» che lower and 1 unto them. And becauſe in the deicent it needed no ſtrength, but 
inghe | very great Roengr, as * 5 to lift up the we t of the Bone asto re K che meat, refore 
in is depraſled by weak mulcles, but lifted up by exceeding ſtrong as we have ſhewed before inthe 10 book. 
This Fn a man be then in any other creature proporcnably, I is almoſt, orbicular becauſe of 
the roundnels of his face wherein is his beauty. In other creatures, ſaich Galen (expepting an Ape, whoſe 
face and hands are much like unto a mans) the Jaws are long and prominent, becauſe they uſe them in- 
ſtead of hands, and þgcayſe they were to be inclined to the earth to gather their food. 
The figure ol it is Ike a bow the belly hollow for lightn eſs, and that it might net offend the muſcles His 6gure, * 
which move it Before, in the top ofthe chin it is broad and thick, in other creatures it is narrow and pro- 
minent. Behind ĩt ĩs parted, partly that the paſſage of the meat ſhould. not be hindred, partly that it mighc 
more commodiouſly for motion be articulated to the skull on either de. 1 | 
For jt hath on the backfide 2 two proceſſes (ſome call them Horns) which run up 
One turned back ward, tab i A · T. a 


ward. Proceſſes. of 


2 gx and thin, ending into a cone or point called wp", which 
iyech the tendon otthetempopall Muſele ; for that tendon cop: eth it round about, and is very 
lanted thereipto ; and hance haply it was, that Hippocrates id, deen of the lower 
2a at mortall, becauſe of the diſteption and alte ration of the tempor: muſcle, A diſeaſe com- 
mon im che Bermjdasy of which they dye u ithin 2 or 3dayes. „„ l uf 
The'other and theBacker proceſs iscalled 91vaedv,, and islikea Knot.” It Tuilath backward, having 
a long prominent head and tranſverſe, [ fig.z, and 2. I] where unde there is a notable neck, [B] Ey this 
— — | ated intg a cavity on either ſide 2 thereto Natped in t Tewple- ne, which 
articula 


made t the root of the yoak-bone and the Hole of Hearing. Ef this articulation tlie 
jaw is m pward to the skull, dow 25 alſo and — 1 05-0 t le Head, as allo over 
the ſinus there is agriftle covering them like a cruſt. | ur 5 

But befides thid which is common to all joĩnts, there is another griſtle repoſed betwixt the? boſope and 
che head is ſmoothzthin and ſoſt, doing not only the office of a Ligament . £6 contain the: proceſs 
within his cavity, but alſo it maketh the motion ofthe joint more gib an Qipplok: Moreo 


5 ver together 
with the other griftles in the ſtrong and perpetuall motions of the jaw it keepeth the bones frod(bidiking, 
at leaſt from wearing one againſt another. ; | OTE 

This joint alio ot the lower jaw with the Temple-bones is covered with a commòn Membranous Liga- 
ment. On the backſide on either hand where it ſhooteth out his proceſſes ¶ g. I. and danach in exaſperat 
with ſmall protuberations like little rifing hillocks eſpecially where it is broadeſt brhind and 
fore and on the inſide in the middle of the chin there riſerh a bunch pe fi;3. H | made for tlie 
inſertion of the proper muſcles by which it is led downward, as A mot — 5 
to (ome muſcles of the tongue; for where the place is rough and unequall there the muſcles Will 
faſter, In like manner alſo is it exaſperated on the outſide at the topf ch ctuiʒ rab x i.. T. 


et 
[cleave ttic . 
bee 


At the ſides of the proceſſes ir hath ſuperficiary or ſhallow boſoh t lo thap it j$ dre lic Fed on * 
the inſide then on the ontfide, Without on each fide one, and that largez [ fig. r IK B CJ wi wo di "ng e 


It is compounded of two bones, for in infants the two bones are very manifeſt, joined coroner in the Ihe compoſi- _ * 


| tion of it. 
thereof doe remain, but in grown bodies the griſtle is changed into the nature of a bone, and thoſe two "a 


whore cer- 


Wh} 7 22 


e — Ch il i — | agrees inence'lnightibe 
0 and vg | 
ther two bones may cali] ebe ee my doben etc hug; qi 15/0] d- h, A 


The bone of the lower jaw ts very hard, and for the moſt part ſolid to make it the ſtronger not be- Wby it is hard. 
cauſe it alone was moveable, but becauſe it was to endure divers and thoſe very violent motions in biting 
and chewing; within it is excavated that the waight thereof ſhould not be offenſive or hinder the muſcles 


L It. | 
N ANG cavities to contain the marrow which is his nouriſhment, which are not exſculped or Cavities. 
graven in the backpart . of the Jaw as in brute beaſts , but more forward toward the Region of the Chin 
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Per forations. 


Fgure fheweth the Teeth by themſelves. 


W nen 


B. The neck of the Head. 


E. Aroughneſs into ſer inſerted the 


and the fides of the Jawunto the ſockets of che teeth, and therefore about theſe places it is chicker, av iris 
thinner toward the backpart. 

That the lower jaw is made thicker by reaſon of the teeth that were to be faſtned therein hence ic 2 
peareth, becauſe in old bodies and thoſe who have loſt their Teeth , or where the ſockers of the get are 
grown up; in ſuch bodies I ſay the Jaw 5 much thinner and narrower from below u | 
lockets,or beds, or mortize holes, or you liſt to call them, wherein the Teeth art d engraven | 
in the embowed compaſs of the jaw 

Perforations alſo kl hath on Acker fide two, which run rouge the jaw like a Canale or for pres 
briftle into the hole of a jaw when it is dry on the in 28 ou ſhall eaſily thruſt it 
the outſide, and if you break the jaw in ſunder you ſhall the way berwixt the outward and inward 


hole is continuall and formed round like a Canale. The one of theſe * inner and backer at the 
internall boſome not far from the proceſſes. 


TABULA, XI. 


Table 11. ſpeweth the lower jaw together with , 
the teeth in the firſt end ſecond figures. The third 


A. The head ofthe Jaw where it is articu- 
lated unto the Temple-bones. 


C. The {s into which the Temporall 
Muſcle is in ſerted. 

D. A e or ca ing * to the 
third muſcle of the 


muſcle called Menſerius. 
F. The inner ration. 
G. The utter ration. 
H. Aſperities into which the Muſcles are 
implanted. 
| Third F igey © 
upper Teeth. 


lower Teeth... 
Sie or bottom of agrinding-tooth 


D. nah ap bottom of a ſhearing-ooth 
called Inciſoriue. 


„ bo wink. ee 


_—y 


It * che other or rough, tea ale, 
[ table ax fiewe 2, F E —— eee is diſp 
the Teeth (e ggerber — which ſendech l f furcles to the Tent and 


to cork Jaw. aw, 
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1 | CHAP. XII. Ofthe Sockets of the Teeth, 


N the circumference or 1 of both the Jaws, which place Galen called ora, we meet The ſockets 
2 with certain cavities or hollow places which the Latines call Alueoli or Locelli. They are dig- of tbe Tecth. 
ged deep that the Teeth like ſo many nails might be firmlyer faſtned in them by Gamphoſis or b 
way of Mortize;and therefore the roots of the teeth are made juſt fic and anſwerable to the 
a holes of the jaw, for if they had been broader the compoſition would have been too diſſo- 
lute, and if they had been too narrow the roots of the Teeth would not have attained to their bottoms, but 
being fit as they are, they are very firmly contained. The number of theſe ſockets can hardly be aſſigned, he- 
ca 4 oy ra ometimes ſingle, ſometimes double, ſometimes treble, according to the variety of the roots 
of the Teeth. . 
Moreover,although they be bony, yet they appear to be almoſt like wax,and may well be compared to 
the holes ofa hony comb which are often obliterated and often again renued:for * a Tooth is drawn, 
unleſſe a new one grow up, the hole is ſo conſtringed that there remaineth no print thereof: yea if a Tooth 
fall oat and a new one doe ariſe up in his room, the former ſocket is obliterated and a new one graven for 
the new Tooth. | | 
Hence Fallopizs concludeth, that the lively and quickning Formative faculty remaineth in the Tecgh un- The formative 
to the period of a mans life,for by it they increaſe and receive their form. So in the Checks and the Jaw faculryremains 
when thoſe Teeth which we call Genuini dentes or dentes i! qpient ia doe ſhoot out, haply about ſeventy yeares in the Teeth, | 
of age yet even then new ſockets are made for them. ain, at ſourſcore when the Teeth fall, the ſockets 
w up and the jaw in Sn that the bone on every ſide cleaveth together, and at 
ſength is united. For the ſockets are not only filled with a bony fubſtance and rammed up, but each partiti- 
on growing to other doe make a 38 in old men ſerveth in ſleed of teeth, if not to cut, yet 
ſomewhat to break & chew their meat. And ſo much of the ſockets, now we come to the teeth themſelves. 


_ — — — 
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CHAP. XII. Ofthe nome,definition figure, magnitude, number, fite end fticulatjan ofthe Teeth. 


HE teeth are called in Greek Aas it were ids of ia, which fignifieth to cat. In like manner Their name. 
A- che Latines call them Dentes quaſi edentes of cating. They are the hardeſt of all bones, hollow with- 
bv, having ſmall veins,arteries;and nerves: 'atticulated to the ſockets or dens of their own jaw, 
4 fe 7. Gompboſin, or by way of mortize,faſtned with membranesand fleſh,or ligaments, and primari- 
ly for the comminution or mitigation or chewing of the meat. | 
That they are bones ſome men doe deny, firft, becauſe bones are inſenſible, the Teeth ſenſible. Secondly, Arguments 
becauſe Bones have certain limits of auction or increaſe, neither do they ever grow again if they periſh,bur *** . 20 
in teeth ĩtis quite contrary. Thirdly, becuſe they are harder then other bones. Fourthly, hecauſe bones en- 
poſed to the air, doe grow black, whereas theteeth keep their whitenefſe, Fiftly, they ſay, that Hippocrates 
in the eighteenth Aphoriſm of the fift ſection diſtinguiſheth them from Bones, where he faith, that cold 
things are enemies to the teeth, to the bones, and to thenerves, Finally,fay they, there is a tonechat will 
conſume fleſh called therefore ee within ſorty days wil / Lox the the whole body except the 
teeth. If therefore the teeth were of the nature of Bohes,they alſo would be conſumed. 
We anſwer to the firſt, that ſenſe is not of the Nature of 2 bone. Te the ſecond that they grow, becauſe Anſwered. 
in atrition they are worn. To the third, that more or leſſe doe not change the ſpecies or kind, otherwiſe the 
ſpongy Bones ſhould be no Bones. To the fourth, that they are accuſtomed to the outwardair, and have no 
periofteon on them, & the Philoſopher faith, that that which is accuſtomable maketh no impreſſion or alte- 
ration. To che fiſt, that is, to Hippocrates authority we ſay, that the Bones and the teeth are affected by cold 
diverſiy 3 the bones only by ſuffering, the teeth not only by ſuffering but alſo by ſenſation. To the fixt, 
firſt we may ſaſely doubt of the experiencezſecondly, we may (ay that the teeth are not conſumed, becauſe 
they are harder then other bones · ö RF 
It remaineth therefore according to Hippocrates, Ariſtotle, and Galen, that the teeth are bones, for. ſaith - 
Galen they cannot be referred to any other fimilar part, and therefore he placeth the teeth under the com- 
mon Genus of the bones, and the rather becauſe the qualities of their matter doe agree, as hardneſs, ſolidity, 
ſmoothneſs, whitenels,&c. yet there are ſome differences berwixt them and other bones. For among all the 
bones, none but theſe have any exquiſite ſenſe;becauſe the teeth alone doe admit nerves into their cavity. 
The teeth alone doe increaſe as the life increaſeth, that without any de triment they 5 1 perform their 
Offices: for being worn in the chewing of meats they art increaſed again: but only ſo much as they are worn 
away, otherwiſe they would ſoon fail. The other bones have no ſenſe or but — neither doe they in- 
creafe alwayes, but when they come unto their ſtate or perfection they make a ſtay , becauſe they are not 
changed inthe performance of their functions. der . | | 
They differ alſo from other bones, becauſe they are naked, having no ferigfteon upon them, for chen they How they 
would | ed in the wearing; hence it was that Ariſtotle doth Ea not number the teeth among _ from 
| the bones, but ſomerimes ſaith they are bony, ſometimes that they reſemble the. nature ofbones. And truly n. 
in their hardneſſe, faſtneſſe, or ſolidity they doe exceed other bones, yea, they are little ſoſter then ſtones 
themſelves, if they be not all out ſo hard, eſpecially about their excremities. Some axe ſtony like a mil- 
| ſtone, others are ſharp like the ſteeld edge of a knife. They were made very hard that they might not wear Why they ate 
ſo ſoon, or be broken in the chawing orbreaking of hard things,for they are not lined either with ſat, bard and how. 
or griſtles, as other joints are; to hindert attrition. e teeth therefore doe break bones, reſiſt 
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Of the Teerb in generall. Boot 13. 
the edge of ſteel, neither can they eaſily, as other parts of the body be burnt with fire. Hippocrates in his 
Book de Cornibus aſcribeth the cauſe of their ha to the uality'of the matter out of which they are in- 
gendered, for he writerh that out of the bones of the head and jaws there is an increaſe of glutinous mat- 


ter. In that glutinous matter the fatty part falleth down into the ſockets of the gums where itis dryed 
and burnt with the heat;and ſo the teeth are made harder then other Bones becauſe there is no cold re- 


maining in them. 


Their ſurface, Their outward ſurface is by nature white, ſmooth and poliſhedʒ but in age for want of care or 


Form. 


Diff:rence. 


Magnitude. 


Divers rows 
of teeth in 
ſome men. 


Why many 


teeth. 


Their order. 


Thefr Com- 
1 oſtion, 


diſeaſe 
they become livid or duskiſh. There groweth alſo unto thema hard ſcaly matter by which as yz cor- 


ruption they become rugged and unequal, yet faith the Philoſopher a horſes teeth becomes — as he 
becomes older. 8 


Their form is before ſomewhat round, behind more plain; where they are joined one to another 


* * 1 
are even, and in their extremities ſometimes thin, ſometimes ſharp, ſometimes plain, but alwayes 
uncquall, 


They differ among themſelves in figure, magnitude, and number. Their figure in man differeth accor- 
ding to the difference df their uſein chewing. In fiſhes they are only acute or ſharp, In thoſecreatures 
that chew the cnd they are of a double form; fome Grinders, and ſame Shearers, In men according to the 


8 
three ſpecial diviſions of meats there are three kinds of teeth, Shreaders or Sbeareri, called Inciſores , Dog- 
teeth galled Canini, and Grinders called Molares. 


Again mans tceth doe not ſtand out of their forms as a Boars tusk, but are concluded or ſhut within 
the month; neither are 


they ſet like the teeth ofa Say as it is in Dogs, for their teeth are given them inſtead 
of weapans. 2 2 ö LOFTS A | 

The teeth of a man are much leſs then the teeth of many other creatures leſs then he, for his mouth is 
much leſs: for — to the magnitude ofthe mouth is the ſtrength of the teeth which confiſteth in 
their figure, hardneſs,an 


quantity yea mens teeth compared among themſelves are not equall but ſome 
greater ſome leſſer, for thegrinding treth aræ greater then the reſt. * B 1 ' 


The number ot the teeth is not in all men one and the ſame, for ſome have more, ſome have ſewer, yet 
the more the better, for ſuch, ſaith Hippocrates in his fixt ſection of the ſecond Epidemion , are long lived, 
where as choſe that have few teeth are but ſhort lived, as Arifotle ſaith in the third Chapterofhis a book de 
hiſtoria Animalium. The reaſon is, becauſe the paucity and rarity of the teeth is an argument either of the 
want of ſpermaticall matter or of the weakneſs of the formative faculty. | | | 


Again, thoſe chat have but few teeth doe not chew their meat ſo throughly, nor 2 it ſo well for 
the ſtomach, So that the Chylus is not ſo well concocted, and by conic the bloud not fo pure; 
ſor the ſecond concoction which is in the veins ors the Liver doth not amend the error of the firſt concocti- 
on which is made in the ſtomach, Stories make mention of ſome men who have had but one tooth in 
their upper Jau, and thereupon have ſome been cald Ee as Euriphews the Cyrenian, Euriptolimus of 
Cyprus and Hrrhis the Ring of the Epirot a. Some in Read of teeth have one continuall bone, ſach was the 
fon of Pruſtas King of cht Bythinians. Some have had a double rw of teeth, as Dripetinus the Son of K 
Mithridates, Trimarchus of Cyprus, Some have had three roms as Hercules, for ſo Calius Rhodiginus reporteth in 
the third chap, of his fourth Book. But for the moſt part there is hut one raw which is called eee, Sep- 
tum che hedge, becauſe it hedgeth in the nene li horkt ws there are in grown bodies 32 Teeth, 16 in each 
jaw, in ſome men 30, 16 in che upper Jaw and x4 inthe neather;in ſome 28, which is 2 
then the four laſt are wanting, for they doe not break out in all men nor at the ſame time, ſometime lying 
impertc& within cheir ſockets, ſometimes not formed at all by Nature. 

And truly the grinding Teeth are thę cauſe why, Authors doe net agree in the number of the teeth, for 
the number ot theſe Grinders is often changed, the hay and the Dog-teeth im man very ſeldome. Theſe 
Grinders are ſometimes five in a fide, ſometimes tour, fometimes four on the left hand, and five on the 
right, or on the contrary ; or elſe four below and five above, which variety is made by thoſe Teeth which 
we call Genuini. The Teerh'were made many not one, that they might doe ſeveral offices in cutting, break- 
ing and chewing the meat;again,that when one is pained or periſhed either by force or by corruption, the 

Aion ſhould not be common to them all. | | | 


A mans Teeth are ſet in both parts of his mouth in the utter compaſs ofboth the jaws; Fiſhes have their 
Teeth in their Palat and their Tongue, Crabs and Lobſters in their ſtomach, where they are called the 
Lady. 1125395 31 . ; 4 - . ; : 15 


Alexander Benedictur witneſſeth that in a mans palat fometimes N been ingendered, and Euſtachi- 
us teftifieth the ſame thing from his owne experience in a woman of Rome. Thoſe. creatures that chew the 
Cad have their lower gang of Teeth whole, which reacheth even to their Lip, ſo diſpoſ 4 en 
N faith Galen, Nature is much to be commended for ſo ordering the dance, ſo he cals their ranke or 
The Teeth therefore are ſtraight, inclining to neither part; before are the ſbearers, called Inciſores,next to 
them the Dog- teeth called Canini,and then follow the Grinders or the Molares which are the poſt, yet 
ſo that they are di joined with a decent and convenable diſtance which the Grecians call «ppidy, for they 
are ſet cloſe one to another, and touch at the top, leſt that which is chewed ſhould remain in the ſpaces be- 
twixt them and there putrifie. oy | ES ants ord ts EST AT eee 
The roots of the Teeth doe enter into the holes or ſockets ofthe aus, to which they are ſo ficted, 
that a nail ſticketh not faſter in a poſt then they doe in their proper places, every tooth being 
with {lender proceſſes and cavities of the jaws which hold them Fa that they fall not out or be ſhaken- 
Every Tooth alſo faith Galen hath a nerve, and that nerve h 


: elps to eſtabliſh it, for when the Nerve is 
looiened with too much moiſture, the Tooth becomes prominent and movable: befide they are very 


ſtrongly 


* 


CHar Th, Of the S bearers and Dog-terth, "5 
ſtron y tyed by Ligaments which paſſe betwixt their roots and the boitome of cheir Took. — — — 
* 4 eſtabliſh che tech. very much, faſtn ing about them very exactly; and this Conmiſſure of þ — 
and the . of the ſawes Rufus cals habena or the bridle. In a word the Teeth are united b the in- 
terpoſicion of nerves, membranes and fleſh, The nerve is inſerted into the cavity, and ſo the Teeth ma 
faidto bejoyned by Hnneuroßt. The fibres of the membranes do cleave to the root of the Teeth: che 

C by en bw? which being eaten away, they either grow looſe or fall out, and ſu they are 
Joy arcoſts. * | | * 

Hence we may gather that the articulation of the teeth is by Gomphoſes or by mortize which fs a kinde of 5, 
coarticulation, and yet Galen doubterh hereof and faith, that their compoſi tion commeth near to a Coali- m 
tion:near it may be, but indeed they are coarticulated,which may be proved,becauſe when for want of nou- 
riſhment they grow dry and begin to wither, then their conjunction is not ſo ſtedfaft but looſe and uncer- 


ary ey fan alſo when the nerve under them is over moiſt, Finally, their roots are fimple, double, 


by way of 


ortize. 


CHAP. XIII. of the Shearers and Dię · teeth. 


E (aid before that _— to the three kinds of diviſions of Meats, there are alſo in men 3: kinds of 
9 — 9 .* — and 2 2 3 we call the 1 the _—_ 72 
2 eaders; ta. 1 1, fig·3, D, 1, 2 they are ſea ted in the rt of the jaw, and becauſe are 1 
the firſt, 12 Called by Hippocrates and Ariſtutle edebes — ; 10 2— 
* They are ſharp edged like a knife and broad alſo, the better to divide that that comes be- lnciſerii. | 
twixt them, and are therefore called nwig. Sometimes they ſheare a thing aſunder as a pair of pinſers doth 
a wire, and that is when the lower teeth are urged, not againſt the ends of the upper, but higher toward 
their bodles. And becauſe theſe Teeth in laughter are diſcovered, therefore the Gracians call them ya«av, 
Theſe Shearers are for the moſt part four, and thoſe two that are next the Dog-teeth are leſſe then the Are four, 
other, and ſhorter then the Dog-teeth, [table 11, figure 2, character 2] Gorrews ſaith that ſome men in ſtead of 
theſe four, either above or below have only two, but thoſe ſo broad that they take up the room and per- 
forme the uſe of four. Some again in of four ſhearers have ſixe, eight, or more placed without any or- 
der, ſome of them being right, others crooked out ward to the lip, others inward inte the mouth, which 
are ſo offenſive both in chewing & pronuntiation,that we are conſtrained ſometimes to draw them, ſome- 
times burn them, ſometimes to file them. Baybine maketh mention of a Doctor of Divinity, vhoſe two fore- 
teeth in the lower jaw were double, for when the two utter were almoſt conſumed about the fortieth year 
of his age two other grew up within them. The part of theſe teeth which ſtandeth without the Gums isnar- 
rower bet wirt the Bafis and the ſides, but before & behind P growing thin and broad by degrees un- 
to the extremitĩe: eſpecially it is ſo in the upper two which are called duales and pale becauſe they are very 
like unto a pale: the ſuperficies is on the outfide, ſomewhac gibbous, and again a little hollow on the 
inſide. The other part of theſe teeth which is infixed in the Jaw is toward the fide flatted or compreſſed, 
and endet in a ſharp point; for their root is but ſingle; yet greater for the moſt part, at leaſt as great as 
any the roots of the great teeth: hence ĩt is, that they eaſily Bll out, 8 thoſe in the upper Jaw. In 
the extremicies of theſe when men are grown to ſome age, there is either no perforation at all, or if 
it be it is wondrous obſcure. 5 | | 11708 
Next to theſe are the Dog-teeth, called Canini, (tab. 1 1, fig. 3,char:3'] by Ariſtotle and Galen zoriddyrs,, Dog · teeth. 
nat ſo much for their figure, or becauſe they ſtand out of the gummes as Dogs teeth doe, as ſot their uſes | 
for in Dogs after the ſhreading teeth, there are two kinds of ſharp teeth; ſome g outward, others u ia each 
ofa triangular forme. But a mans dog · teeth differ from them both. They are only two in each Jaw,qay. 
becauſe a man is a milde and civill creature, whoſe ſtrength conſiſteth more in wiſdome then in fortitu 
of body, and therefore is not ful of Dog · teeth, as other furious and ravening creatures are, and to break tha 
which is hard two were ſufficient. Theſe goe between the ſharp teeth and t he plain, the Shearers and the 
Grinders, and below at the gums are broad and thick, above and ſomewhat prominent beyond the 
courſe or order of the teeth. From the Shearers they differ, becauſe they are thicker and their head ſome- 
what narrower but not fo ſharp, They are alſo harder, that if any thing by chance do come betwixt the 
teeth which the Shearers cannot divide, theſe may break it; for the ſhredders were made to cut meat ſhort, 
_ 8 0 21 S N 60 ic cal te ver allo and Jef 1000 
Their roots, as thoſe of the Shearers are but ſingle, yet i ceper, ſtronger alſo and leſſe preſſed or Their 5, 
narrow before then behind. Theſe roots are — 57 then the fingle roots ofthe reſt of the 8 yet ſo Nr 
that the upper are ſharper and longer The the lower. Theſe they call the Eye-teeth, not that ney are ſo Eye- teeth. 
produced that they touch almoſt the lower circumference of the eyt,fqr they doe not go above the lower 
end of the wings of the naſe, but becauſe a portion of the nerve which moveth the eyes is derived unto 
them, and hence it is common and truly fad bat to draw che eye tech is not without danger- 


* 
rr ” : 9 


1 


* 
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The Grinders, 


The forme. 


Magnitude, . 


The teeth of 
wiſdome. 


Their roots 
in Apes. 


ä 
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CHAP. XV. Of the Grinding Tietb. Wor Var 


=—_—_—— HF. great Teeth the Gredans call waa or war, Molares, becauſe by them the meat is broken 
> | as Corne is broken upon a Mill. They are\ Tad in the lnagr pre ae mouth, and hidden 
- tion ĩ 


by the checks: the reaſon gf this po 8 leſt the meat already ſhred or broken. and by 


| tongue rowled unto the Teeth to be further ground ſhould fall out of the mouth. Inq — 

SN cherefore, and likewiſe in their forme they are like unto a Corn · Querne, une rough 
hard, broad and great : Rough and unequall, for ſo they are more fic for comminution, and is the — 
ſon why Millers when their ſtones are grown ſmooth do pick them anew... But theſe teeth in old men by 
long attrition do become equall and ſmooth, and by reaſon of their perpetuall uſe, are ſooner broken and 
eaten out, then the reſt. ; ö W 5 

Wherefore that part of theſe grinders which ſtan deth without the gum is fourſquare, and that ſquare 
more perfect in the three hinder teeth: and though their tops are very large in ſo much as Rufus in the 
cight chapter ofhis firſt Book calleth themTesmQa, Tables, yet they arenot imooth, but every one, ſaith Ru- 
ſtachius, hath a pit, one or two in the midſt: whenc* it commeth to paſſe that their extreame or outward 
paris are ſome what high. Thoſe two that are next the Dog- teeth are heightned on the inſide & on the out- 
tide, yet the firſt eſpecially in the lower jaw doth ſometime want his inward eminence : the third protu- 
berateth or ſwelleth up in four corners: the fourth and the fift for the moſt part have two eminences on 
the outſide, on the inſide but one. Theſe cavities and protuberations meeting juſt one with anetherdo hold 
the meat faſter that it fals not ſocalily from betwixt them, \ 

They are the hardeſt, ſaith Vefaliu, of all the bones, that they might not ſo eaſily wear away; broad al- 
ſo and plain the better to levigate the meat that is already ſhorne and broken by the other teeth; for it was 
not fit that a man ſhould ſwallow his meat before it were 3 nd: beſide being ſo round, the 
heat and moiſture of the mouth aſſiſting, there is made in the mouth a rude inchoation or ing of 
concoction. They are called alſo 291,not becauſe their inſertion is by way of mortize, ſor that is com- 
mon unto all the Teeth, but am ms ενꝭm ac, that is, from the rough ſuperficies of a Mill- tone, whoſe fi- 
gure and uſe the upper parts of theſe grinding teeth do el ly imitate. In Magnitude they differ, for the 
middlemoſt are the greateſt, and thoſe on ſide leſſer. The t i dis the greateſt of all in Men, in Apes 
the ſourth and the fiſt; for it was not ſit that the internall capacity of the mouth which groweth narrow 
as the anterior part doth, ſhould have teeth ſo great as the middle where it is broadeſt of all. Sometimes to 
the fourth or the fiſt (but in the upper jaw rather then the lower) there ear” as it werea half tooth, 
for Nature contending to make more grinders,is hindred by the narrowneſſe of the place, and therefore is 
conſtrained to joyn them together. | | 

Their Number is commonly in the upper and lower Jawes on each fide five, that is in all twenty. The 
reaſon why there are more grinders then ſhearers is,becauſe Nature doth uſe according to the largeneſſe or 
— of the fiſſure of the mouth to allow creatures more or fewer of this kind. Man noe grinder 

be- 


is very narrow, and whoſe teeth were eſpecially given him to chew his meat, hath therefore more gri 


then ſhearers or dog · teeth: on the contrary in ravenous creatures there are more ſbearers and grinders, 


cauſe they uſe them as weapons. Hence it is, that in men t here is little difference in the number of their 
Shearing or * » bur of grinders there is great variety: ſometimes five, ſometimes four, ſometimes 
fixe. Euſtachius did never obſerve ſo few as three, ſaving once in a Cardinall. It may be his Jaws were 
ſhort. And this variety Galen makes mention of, although there be no ſuch variety in Apes; whence faith 
Euftachius (and the obſervation is very good) it may well be concluded, that Galen did uſe to cut upnot 
a only. men. 

Pepe > o latter grinders both in fite and generation, are called by Hippocrates in his Book de Carnibus 


essen er the Teeth of wiſdeme, becauſe when they grow up a man beginneth to be wiſe:for they ariſe about 


the fourth Septenary,that is, at 28. year old, at what time men are, or ſhould be tempecateand moderate. 
In the breeding ofa tceth there is ſometime great torment and pain, and thereſore Avicen calleth them 
the teeth of Senſe. They ſpring up ſometime in old age, and therefore Ariſtotle calleth them ae becauſe 
they perfect the age or growth : the Latins call them Genuinot, to which teeth this is peculiar, that they do 
not begin to — out till all the reſt have been a good whilejperfe&. Sometime allo they only Gene 
the Gums but riſe little above them; ſometimes they lurk altogether in the jaw, and are CVE wh the 
Gummes,ſometime they are not ereated at all. 2 5 

The roots of theſe teeth are perpetually of one forme in Apes, as Euſtachius elegantly declareth; for in 
themthe grinders of the upper jaw have three roots: of the lower jaw two, excepting ſometimes the fiſt; 
the fourth as itis the greateſt, ſo are the roots thereof greateſt. In men their roots are not alwayes of one 


forme, yet moſtwhat they are my AS : ſometime in the fift of the Jower jaw, (in the ſecond alſo 


Euſtachims obſerved the ſame) which becauſe ot his magnitude a man ould think ſhould have many roots, 
there is but one, thick and perforated with one broad hole, Other roots of the teeth havean etal], or un- 


equall ſuperficles, and within two or three holes skilfully thrilled and diffevered by thin ſcales; much like 


- Their bgure, 


Situation. 


. 4 


a Hony-combe, In the fiſt grinder there are three, in moſt of the reſt two. Oſtentimes the roots grow 
ther,fometime they are ſeparated, ſometime a man cannot perceive ſo much as the line that parteth them? 
The Figure alſo of theſe Roots is divers, for ſome are round, others ſtr eight and acute, others obtuſe, 
plain and crooked, they differ alſo in magnitude, the roots of one tooth being chick ſometimes, ſometimes 
narrow, of another ſhort, of another long, of ſome broad and thin, yet for the moſt part the roots of the up- 
per teeth are long and of the lower 7 ſhorter. | 
They vary alſo in ſituation, ſome touch one another, ſome grow near but touch not, ſome ſtraddle one 
from another like the feet of a ſtoole. Again, ſome ſtand off one from another, but yet are ſo incutved that 
their 


— — — 


a... TheVeſule ndSeuje of als ab. 33 


heir extremities do touch, others running four wayes are in t their ends moſt of all disjo! disjo and theſe in 
drawing of Teeth are ſometimes. broken and put the man to cruell ronnenc. Fred, 

If therebe —— 2—mĩ— 00s runnech in ward and two out ward. To conclude, 
commonly the two upper $ which are next to the Dog-teetb art ſaſtuied irico their ſockets with two 
roots, the other three with three, Sometimes, the fift hath four which is rare. Again; the two lower Griri- 
ders — — ber ba one root, thethree others two. Thoſe Teeth which we 
cal Genaini or T eeth of w 222 becauſe that portion of the jaw will not admit 

y becauſe in the lev ing of meat they are not in ſo much uſe as the reſt. 
I om ofthe aedad T of che lower jove.aoviornr and diveter then tho ofthe upper, 
becauſe the ſubſtance ofthe lower jaw is harder and more ſolid, and therefore better able ſtrongly to con- 
tainthe Teeth, and to bear their waight , but in che upper jw, Which is more rare and ſoft and _— 
the Tecth er are more ſubject to fall out with their own weight, their roots are lo 
* more ties as it were to bind them and to contain them with 


eee the roots are ſharter the Teeth are drawn with leſſe danger, but wich more labour 
vo Ce A Ee one (og row! unto the ſockets. 
ated even into their incernall cavities, yet this perforation in per- Their perfo- 


Pas Teeth isvery and that in the t or top of the root through which Ati 
an artery and a nerve are admitted; 1 eee ere: 
have conch ben par 


— —_ _— — — i. — 


* a 
# * 


* CHAP. XVI. Ofthe Veſſels and Senſe of the Teetb. 


x Hrough the holes of che roots of the Teeth all manner of Veſſels doe run * are diverſified in The yeins, 

BS their internal! cavities; veins firſt to bring them plentifull nouriſhment. Now it was neceſſary 

T9 that the Terch ſhould alwaics grow, mutual attrition they wear one againſt auother, & 
Lr our owne experience. For ifa Tooth fall out or bedrawn, 

longer then the reſtof the Teech of his on rank, becauſe ic 


that which groweth agalaiſt it will 

is no more worne by t . was 0 e the reſt of the Texth by cheir mutuall 

attrition in chewing of the meat are impaired in ſo much increaſed. 
Dre ers Ts UTP pero horn hence it is that in infla- Arterics, 

niet np Ya ee ſuch as fleſhy b inflamed. And this 

Galen firſt of all men N * 5 ſitiane medicamentorum ſecundum loca, 

Lede der ade oe oals peta er ela his Ten whence he concluded that there 


was one pain in the Gums,another in the — bereiche Loch, ea without any inflamation of the 
Gums ſometimes there is pain in eber ofthe Tecth, 8 
And again unleſſe under the Tooth Wee een tl i florid and pure bloud iſſue 
when the Tooth is x wad, which 2 a man that fell into ſuch a Lat blond fone 
his Tooch chat he had like to ha 
They have alfo nerves ſofcand flender rwhich rom he third car ugation commonly ſo called, Nerves. 
and runne through their rootes in their cavity even a I, are diſſe- 
minated, and their ſmall ſurcles are mixgd with th We a wager e Fr wat) eager 
that mucous matter is becomebony yet it eaſily conſenteth wich nerves, and ſo the Teeth become 
ſenſible 5 whereas to other bones there are no K all convayed, which may be diſperſed into their 
cavities. And therefore it N etre bones want nerves h che membrane which is called 1 1 
rise have ſenſe and nerves in it re when this Perioſtenm is of exquiſite ſenſe — + on 4-5 
ain may be ee 5 membrane: ſo in a Gleatrice 
| no e Imagine wget je when indeed the paine is onely in the neighbour, par 
peg e which inveſteth the Li aſſed we thinke we feele paine in the Liver w ws 
er ch degree EE F 
| Bee 0 ve 0 yet very re, becauſc 
St 0 20 ee ; and thus we may ſay that bones dodit- 
: fer from * ofche 


9 

in 1 have made them large, imitating therein How to de- 
. ol diſſection, we uſe to make . tlie veſ- monſtrate the 
now 8 See dene — the 


55 2 we a moved A = ER r 
d then may we e nerve made as it were of man ixt w 0 
1 of veins ae Moreover, if you remove this me wich the ſurcles of the 
| nd veſſe Paß ae, ren carefully that you break them not, yon ſhall pereeive 

ſome ſſbr * — nor unlike the Lawny chretl of a cobweb. In likejmannec in the 
| Jawofa Ram certai aden e ee eee eee ene 
eſe Em s at the roots ofthegrinders. 

ul Fung Dag dead and the Sbeerersthere is a nerve conveyed accompanied with an 
, artery 


— 
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arfery : the nerve is divided into two one part of it through a hole in that place, breaketfi up at the | 
lower Lip, and a branch of it runneth 105 unto the Sheerers,and afforderh a ſmall furcle ta every dne of 
them; another portion of it is joyned with the uttet part of the roots: the ſetondpart (which id ut the 
ſlendereſt) beareth into the cavity of the teeth, and may even without any greater difficulty be diſcerned 


even 1n men. 42 | Lg 

And truly it is a 1 thing that the Sbearers and Dog - teeth which are the leſſe and have but one root, 
have notwithſtanding allowed themgreat and conſpicuous ſurcles of veſſels attaining to their | 
a broatind open way; whereas the'Grinders which are thegreater (and have three, ſometimes e | 
are allowed but ſmall and capillary ſureles made of the former doubly, trebly and fourfold divided; and 
creeping obſcurely into their inſertion, ' ; + . 5 4 1 nen 

Again, ifa Grinder or a Shearer be gently and by degrees drawn out of his ſocket, you ſhall find to ariſe 
wich it out of the cavity of the Jaw very ſmall fibres which are joyned to the roots 6f the * you may 
alſo obſerve that the parts of the bony partition are full of a mucoiis ſubſtance which is not unlike to that 


whereof the teeth and their huls or huskes are generated. 


Again, when the Tooth is drawn, in the extremity of his roots you ſhall find a matter partly mucous 
partly fibrous, which catryeth a reſemblance or ſhew of a nerve;a vein and an artery, = 


But if you divide the Tooth in the midſt you ſhall find a mucous ſubſtance woven with veſſels and ſome 
fibres: but theſe things may be better ſeen in the jaw of an Oxe or of a Ram then of a Man; and yet even. 
in a man diligent ſearch will find them out, though t CELTS 

Wherefore who can deny but that there is a pulſative or beating pain even in the inner part of the tooth, 
as Galen and Euſtachius have witneffed, when he ſhall perceive an artery and a nerve attain thereinto? For 
veins,” why ſhould we not likewiſe beleeve that they enter into the Teeth; when we ſee ſit ſprinkled 
with bloud in men; and in Oxen may manifeſtly perceive the veſſell it ſelf? for it is in the tooth as it is in 


that coat of the eye called aduata, as long as a mans Eye is well diſpoſed the veins therein are not viſible but 
then only become eonſpicuous when it is in 


Of the ſenſe Concerning the Senſe of the Teeth, the opinions of Anatomiifts and Phyſitians are wel] | 
of the teeth. 


very di 
| - think they have no ſente at all, becauſe they ate bones and many be filed without . Je 
_y of Anne. they have Senſe, but tir of themſelves without nerves, as other bones have: and theſe mich Ii 
"ts the pain of the Tooth is without it; that is, in the membrane which'conipaſſeth the ſocket, \ | 
they liveand have Senſe by their inbred heat. 'Ariftorle determines hut they feel. cold ſooner then heat, 
and are-more affetedby ic: Gele laich N they beat and receive ſoſt herves. But the queſti- 
on may be asked what part of the Tooth'hath tis Senſation ? Varolius anſtreteth the body of the Tooth, 
but on the infide only. Others ſay that the whole Tooth indeed hath Senſe, but the whole Tooth doth - 
not feel pain; it perceiveth the Gil and ſecondqualirieg.bur the fitſt qualitiesonly do pain it, hecaiſe they 
exerciſe their power upon the roots of the Tecth,into Which certain ſmall nerves do penetrate. This was 
Archangelus his eee hath almoſt the ſame. The whole Tooth (faith he) de th free; hoe 
moretrxquiſitelyJonthenfide,mbredully on the out. Tut Dare e eee 
Another queſtion may beasked,whence comes the Sentgtion that paineth them ? Some ajer, that 
i is by reaſon ofthe nerves and ofcbelr proper ſubfatice, fo ſaich, gie, Fallopiai thinks the pain co 
by reaſon of a thin membrane compaſling about the inner cavity, Others aſcribethe cauſe to the nerve and 
the membrane joyntly: others to the nerve which cleaverh to the neighbour parts and to the roots of the 
Teeth only. Others to the nerve that entreth the Toth and a membrane that cleaveth to the root there- 
etrateth the ſubſtance.” *- IIS 7 Jie *, N 7 
miſts concerning the Sen 


be not ſo conſpicuous. | 


* 


of as it were a Perioſtenm. Others to a nerve which 
Banhines re ſo- Theſe and ſuch Ike are the dĩvers opinions of Ana 


lution. interpoſeth his opinion on this maniter. 1 Tar 


diation ofa "wy thin membrane which compaſſetli tie inward cavity of t 
a : thus the. 


But we muſt conceive that each part of the Tooth is not equi 
neareſt to the nerve and the membratie is of quicker gpprekenifiorl | 
becauſe of the ſpiſſe and hard ſubſtance which like aſtiel covereth the inward 
not admic the power of the nerve ar the impreſſion of the animal fpirit ; pa 3s contir 
accuſtomed to the mutations that come from the Ambient air is Hot 16 {eh} yen ſo we ſee che 
lous skin in the hands and feet of alabouring man is almoſt altogether without {enſe, though-th 
ſelf naturally diſpoſed be very fenſible. + 7 OO OT Ants n 

. | Wherefore that part which is without the Gummes or the ſhell of k E Tooth bs otoffended k 
hard and rough things, for though it be cut or filed, or burnt with a hot ro we icis ot nained:s 
TTC 
wich is made ſolid to break the meat, and t rethe ci vity not attainin, nerve alſo con 
1 1 1110 « e e ee 

he reaſon why a part of the body of the toath'ts not pained by fire 1 
known only to the Gods. As e ſay nothing but 1215 by ma 
not we affected either bydall things that make alteration in them, or by ir 
offend them; but are more affected by heat and cold then by any other q al ti be. 
by heat, yet to give ſome ſatisfaction, we ſay chat the teeth are not oft ad y moiſt 01 


- 
- * 


Gy Ar a  TheCavity and Membrane of the Tak 


— 


F 7 their qu tier 4 are N ſuddenl communicated to the membrane or tothe ne 

ee uſe eapimull — ch N contained in the ſub- 

* Fgorh ne, are le ative qualities do pierce 
.at ect g and cha 


* 
p: 


— * with their ſu Lo the 155 pirit an by ſucceſſio n al- Great ſtote of 


8 hemembrancnd the neryes, And — nh it is very reaſonable to imagine that in the —— of the ani mall ſpitits 


ir internall ſubſtance is ſome wat rare, made of a mucous matter 


differetii much from that pain 
into — from the FO 


ws their cavitles, and * 
e or 23 


$ prom 2555216 
chapre aſhis ium, malt the as parts 
ſort, liſcerne * "EAT for that 
e eee cuticle or. ſcarfſe· skin which is t And. 
| tics through the bony part, like as dl the ner- 
7 — the nails which have no ſenſe at 
nt to have pokon ofgbe Senſe of the Teeth, now we come unto 


—— 


4 . a4 
= F : 1 - * 
abs 1 A \ 


i a before that the Veſſcls * che nerves gia ad the cavities of the teeth, and 
cit. 1 Log this cavity is. - 


| g to the magnitude or ſigure of the 
7, cha (His 3. rods 1 ani Piſs ah hat by rect ar — — S and 

rtly - Notwi Randing me new Anat 4 n ſy impudent as to eto (clyes 
Ls or finding out rhis cavity, Ae in t thofeBooks 1 his which are - 24, doth not 

rice how great or what a kind. of cavity this i is / nor yet what! is contained therein ; yet becauſe oft-times 
be mak 4 afebe o frhe Dens of the Tecth, i it I not likely that he was ignorant of . ; far if he had be- 
Lot that the Teeth in their firſt originall had had'o no Soba 175 idle ching tor him in vche- 


ment paĩn of the teeth to command that their ſo 1d be perforated with a — wimble 

1 = che ninth chap ter of his fift book de rden molicecn 5 cundum loca. Ns Hipp ocra- 
tr as 4. Fon reports that aChildes Teeth yree ſans 8 ulcer, t Kespedal 
sor were hollow, w ocrate⸗ ech infin ae” that the fublaacee of the Teet 


we v as Gopal that they 71 naturall Sale in thew. 


there are great ſtore of animall {j 45 rits more then in other bones, firſt becauſe they receive ſoft nerves in the Teeth. 


e The uſe of 


f their ſenſe. 


Able cavity jis greater or leſſer ac- The cavity of 
1 7 0 Ariſtotle acknowledgeth i in the the teeth. 


This cavity is in children of ſeyen years old and ſomewhat u very lar circumſcribed with a The b 
thin ſale yeryIkeunto « hony-co -combe. Ic allo full ofa wie 2 1 n 


ſee in the ſweer-rooth of a is brought ſodden,unto the Table, but this humour in p 
of time is dryethbecomes bo pro for the moſt part turnes bony,and (6 the cavity is every day dimini- 
thed; yet ſo that in the midſt at the root there remaineth alwayes a Sinus which ſcarſly cheth above the 
Bf the rb -yotle : for it was neceſſary there ſhould be an empty ſpace left, becauſe 2 inſertion of. che 
he ret? on of the artery: yet ſome men affirme that the pulſation we feel in our teeth doth 
not proceed from the beating of the artery, but from a ſpieit or air moved, as ſometimes we ſind ic to bein 
our ears. 
Theſe things faith Euſtachixs are beſt perceived in the Grinding-teetb af an Oxe broken;andin a Calf and a 
Lambe each.Grinier hath e another poſterior and the third in the midſt;& the middle 
moſt cavity is perforated with a crooked hole like 17 letter O which reacheth as farre as to the top of the 


ia 2 r 


Gums : in the two. other cavities there is 4 mucous matter contained ; which for the moſt part as the tooth. 


Tool 5 758 turneth bony. Beſide, becauſe in theſe creatures we lind oftentimes. 2, ſometimes 
meds for grinding Teeth „. together, Nature to make a mutual conſent between them, hack 
2 with a tranſverſe hole, through which a matter like a ſmall membrane paſ- 
I our of one cavity into another, as ſurcles of veſſels do paſſe through their 2 
cavity is co * a membranous ſubſtance, which Fallopiusand Laurent ius call a thin mem- 
brane. Satay it is a production of the Pie mater. Columbus eſteemeth it to be made of a complication 
of eries 2 which imbibetk or c matter that falleth upon it from whence 
come the greareſt and moſtintglerable pains of the tooth-a 
And indeed chis membrane is of moſt exact Senſe, — 1 by it the Teeth are 0 apprehenſive of 
Wage jr yea faith Baubine we conſent with C thus herein, that che flux of humour out of the 
Brain unto this membrane is the true cauſe of the greateſt pains in che he teeth which do ſo long endure as 
the humour is detained in the Membrane; or till che brain e purged, and ſo the cauſe of the flux be taken 


away. 


on doch reach to the cavity, chen are the Teeth quickly rutted even unto the roots ; again in ne „ rotz. 
peclatly | 


By reaſon of this cavity if che Teeth be perforated by. an affluence of harp humotirs, which perforati- How the teeth 


1 
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eſpecially the eroſion ar and putrefation of the Tee \ doth beg Ir 
The uſe of and in it. 3 are 0) thered wh (erably 
their cayities. f thecavity is,thatby 1 it the T Wen e 


2— 


iris 


_ Gear! — 
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CHAP; XVIII. auer. b 5-H 


Divers! opini- 


ons concex- 


eq ſome partly within and art] 
94 del Geriecation;i bis 


— 22 | unto them: The feſt is from t 
AI the teeth, birth by the milk whie the child 
meat and drink that he eateth new 
in the ali —— maketh the Teeth the ff 


— that are 
mothers breſt, are but 
PE tte ed in the wombe together with the reſt of the 
The truth, The truth is that they are generat e wombe together with the reſt of the bones 
are not delineated but ad abſolved 2 ; wherefore they lye for ſome time 
Jawes,neither do they all break their priſons eue ſome ſooner, ſame later, according as the 
neceſſity of nature doth require. And this is e — why ſome made a double time of their 88 
one in the wombe, another out of the wombe.. 
In the wombe after the generatiq of the Jayves there are twelve Teeth, formed, four o& IE are 
reri, two Dog-teeth and ſix Grinders, all which do want roots, and! hid in their, ſockets 
fide com therewith, and the Gums whole above ome And this File may be 428 5 
ea the birth ; f 
255 15. 


A J 


ahich dey i 


| | an abortive infant or other creature, y rod por gar for it you rar ap 
ſhall find Teeth therein. Some taveben borne with their Teeth out of their ms, as of 


tins Pematus, and Cn. Prin Carboi Oflater Matte ihe a Rreported of Kichard c. 


Per. 
The ſubſtance The ſu ance of the teeth belng yet im cous and tl. "bouy, for if you take aw 
ofthe Teeth the 2 the Tooth, (for we lrrrks every 75 — 127 © , | ubſtance ſor 

divers, what membranous wh th'the tooth is eee alſo Te ſo ck hi the more mucous by how 
the Tooth is the ſofter and the younger onnger) perſs rating it in the on that the end of the neon 
: peep out, chen ſhall you * the Tooth is p pardy hony,parel mucous ʒ for that part which.was to 
Third hard rife above the gutns is ta oned into a white ſcale, thin MA, or hollow like like ltooy-combe and ſo 
* the upper part of the Tooth is bony, hard and hollow: The other part which ſhould have remained in- 

The fok part fixed in the Jaw,is ſoft,moi N * e like 1 ſubſtance that is in a young 
1 4 This ſubſtance ſeemeth to have fibres and thteds and to be coveredas it were with a chin coat, for the 
ſaperficies thereof is like to a ſmoorh tuniclefaſtned and conjoyned to the ſubſtance that it containeth: 
wherefore a reſemblance of the tion ofthe teeth we have ſome · what expreſſely in the; v ofa 
quill: for the part which is withour the skin is horny and hard, but that which is Lahn wing is ſof- 
ter and moiſter,yra ſometimes like] bloud or congealed Phlegme. This ſoft part of the Teeth as they break 
G 22 x by degrees and by degrees becometh bony; ſometimes ae k. it is bono within and for- 
into roots. 


- The hull or huske of the Tooth whereof we ſpake even now ſerveth in ſtead ofa Ligament, ſor by it the 
Tooth is faſtned as with glew to the ſocket and to the gums. 

In infancy the Teeth be within the gums that they 1 not bite the Nurſes nipple: the ſerench month 
they begin to break out, or later ſaith Hippocrates,it the Infant do tooth with a Cough, then they are 
troubled with Agues, Convulſions, Scowrings, and ſuch like,efpeciall when they breed their Dog-teeth. 
Galen rendreth a reaſon, becauſe when the Guns are perforated by the Teeth the pain ig as violent as if a 
* were thruſt into the fleſſi but indeed the Teeth are more painfull then goades, 1 5 iH a Es 


Therimes of} | Ine Tet break outnotall together but the upper ſooner then the 13 5 the She 
dentition. — rinders: that they iſſue _ in men then in brute breafts my the E 


The firſt, 


poly; reve! <e0-Aundar 1 
| po men is to be = 
ge (ol 8 
| owne wiſdome; yet when the dulde comes to 1 N yr he mori e be e e to h 

„ ther, and not lye 7 lugging at her breſts to ſtronger kinds of meat, therefore at length Na- 
ture puts chem forth; for ere particle is then pie when Nature ſtandeth in need thereof, and 
are not formed till after the birth. For this cauſe alfo faith Ariſtotle the 

Shearers do ĩſſue before the Grinders, becauſe the meat is firſt ſhred before it be ground. - 
Dientition or the —— of the Teeth begins about the ſecond year, ſometimes ſooner, but then 


faith 


| 18. Of the generation. and uſe of the Teeth, 733 
; in his — de Ay erm the are ne of — ill ry wr The firſt teeth thalarIſe ar are 
Democſ it becauſe their ſharp ends make wa re their due time: Ariſtotle 
| ae eee which is ſharp — 2 grow blunt: and 
oe Nature fi 'pf, othergzthe broad teeth are not bluntedat all but but levigated 2 
id it it in the 8. chap · of his ſiſt book de generatiene animalium. 
— ſeventh ycar are either drawn or thruſt out by thoſe that come under them 
then de D as it were hollowed: and therefore {ome have thought them only 
: ut go er leſt in the jaw, of which roots, as it were of ſeed, a new hope or ſucceſſion! of 
. re ee .counſcls us to take heed that when à childs tooth — ark | 
_ root, for then haply the Tooth will not grow again. But An 
wy MEETS no conjunction betwixt the i & Teeth that fall at - © (orc 
| ariſe aſter. Nay they do not ſo much as touch one another, for thete is'a 
Top jk midſt betwixt them before the new Tooth can break forth. And thus much ofthe fiſt 
—— Teeth within the wombe. 
—— is without the wombe, about che ſeventh year, and theſe Teeth are The ſe cond 
le to be regenerated ; but to ſay truth and to ſpeak properly, they are then neither ge time, 
| For together with the firſt Teeth in the beginning — they do receive 
Es — 
oon Were very which are ticall 
parts and do conſummate the frame of the Teeth, do begin their generation after the Infant is borne {even 


— more or leſſe. It is true indeed that theſe latter Teeth are not ſooner abſolved or perſected then in 
e or 


cher eabouts, and e for they firſt break out 
of the Gums about the ſeventh mon th,s and the ſecond about the ſeyenth year. And this proportion Hippo» 
crates in his Book de Se part much upon, not only Ini the production of the Teeth, but alſo in 


mutations in the 
— lacey Teeth are 1 rming with the former 


: 
0 
et 

k — 


2 


by ti ſeminary 


faculry which remaintthin the jawes,and Euft that if you remove the bony chat 
iobermina the fr derge bites Temkgyou ll inde rev abus ue A e 
the Shearers and the „ bur of che Grindlers he never tound ſeeds; and yet he | 


| it rea 
have a rade original in che wombe w 15 accomp ſhed after ad at lea- 


I \ 


The Tent which — eie N are eech are in Aber ten, Tbe number 


four: Shearers, two Dog teeth, and foi Grinders or Maxillaries, that is, two er the og of the oy 
and two that are called Gemini or Teeth wiſdume. The Shearing'Teeth when th fe fo 


the firſt $Shearers- out before them and iſſue berwixt the xwo firſt, che ſecond, LEES chat i — 

next unto them. But if the former Teeth will not fall ar benoty our ifehe tyres ike — 

firſt falkthen che latter work their way'through new ſockets and turne in the u 0 bar TORT the 

lower jaw inward, ſo that there ſeemeth to ariſe a new row of Teeth); and chis cd harh deceived many 
and-ſome Auatomiſts alſo. 

— alſo do full outand the elde heli. ale A eres the ret of the 

rmer. 

The teaſon why che Teath about the fourth fifty itt or ſeventh years do grow looſe, is becauſe the ſocks 
ets do bout inually increaſe und the Tecth are but ſoft and t do Kon perith, becatiſe the harder | 
ny wet apy ——— bo kene them is not rr . Fg — pr then 

putreñe and but thoſe Teeth that break out at the ear e 
Te dee an dere 


c elagetertrne ENVTto THE 
I out 1 4 
ens Tg KT.. 


before . dg che rye Jer any yea. 2 5 Ee 
that theſe Teeth have ariſen not without great pain after fourſcore yeares. Not this is more 


rare in men then in women. Hyper-, in hi his book de Carnibus ae that theſe Teeth en ae grow 
up fo latedo waxe old to — — miſchance they fall out or periſts 


The manner of the tion of the Teeth F allopins- nos mare The facul by an'4Btive The manner 
2 makes the bone hollow; at the ſame time i gende comb wink 225 etids, one of thut gene: 


rr nerve, a vein and an artery de — — hangetha nervous 
ha arrow perforation ofthe bone to the fide of that 


flee yrowne 
cok hk ater an opal bans ie umn 
"CER t ite and ſlimy matter, and the firſt part of the Tooth 
— latter part!  foft, cen ſo as we it was in che Teeth ormed inthe mo- 


* ! © 
Every Tooth iflaehi chirough that hole dilated, Mod which the tail beck bite Wastl: 
mitted, Inſtantly the husk is 3 faid before a oi to the Tooth, 
Too chietlic iſſaerht naked an | naar rep: 1 fury 


to true 
eeth cannot ſo well pi 
men have no other uſb but only for — 


The bone 


ois. 


Cavities- 


ale but in a bow or bent, and theretore is not much unl 


be leſt and fo 
Lun 1 as we {aid even now, it is placed juſt before the chops 


that they were given to men to t 
compaſſe. Baubine thinks that the Teeth of themſelves are not only no ornament but a ull fight, 
therefore Nature compaſſed and diſtinguiſhed them with Gummes, covered them with the lip a it were 
with a buckler the better to break and change the i of the outward ayre, Thoſe creatures who ate 
able either with the hornes to defend themſelves as a Bull and Cow or with their hoofs to offend their ad- 
verlarics, thoſe creatures, I ſay, have Teeth only to eat withall. They that have ſawaeeth do both mirigate 
their meat by them and ſtand upon their paw with them; for they are given to ſuch creatures both to of- 
fend and to defend, whereas a man hath his hands to defend himfelf, 0 1 tt aa Act, 
And thus much ſhall be ſufficient to have ſaid of the Terth, their Sockets, their Nature Fi- 
gure, Magnitude, Number, Site, Articulation, Kindes, Veſſels, Senſe, Cavity; and finally of | 
neration and Llſe, 1* 2200; beg | Wer yon 
And thus we have brought to an end the hiſtory of the bones of the Skull and of the Face, 


bone there is which belongeth not indeed to the head, but much leffe unto the Trunk or the joy * 
hiſtory we will therefore inſert in this place becauſe it ĩs near unto che Head though ĩt be not of it, and 
that is the bone Hyois. | | mg | | N | 


— 8 — 6 —_ — — — th. 1 


— 


: 


ZN WE 
al WA x 
2 NN. and is extended direftly ong ene and the ſigure of ir is farre other in men then it is 
nn brute beaſts. It repreſenteth the letter o, for the termination thereof is not in an acute an- 
ike the lower jaw, forit is not only curved like a 

w as that is, but alſo deter mineth into two proceſſes, The figure of it was thus made that the ws 2 

n for the meat to paſſe into the ſtomach and ce bregehcopaſe nd repale and from 

c 4 VET 4 


Although this bone be expreſſed by one name yet is it not one bone but ded of many, at 
leaftofth oh W thirteen, but for the moſt En ancient men it conſiſteth of eleven bones which 
are 8 laxc or diſſolate compoſition, with a griſile between them that they might better 
yeeld and give place when they are moved. 4 215 1 6 
The er bone do not touch the ends of any other, and therefore it is faſtned to the neighbour 
otherwiſe the tongue could not have reſted upon ĩt as upon her bafis, The continuity thereforethat 

the bone Hyois hath is by the mediation of muſcles dg aments, for it is continued to the Tower jaw 
about the Chin, to the ng to the ſhouldez-blades, to the appendix of the Nowle called the Bod- 


kin ; to all theſe 1 fay, by the kind of Coalition which we called Syafercofis, for it is bound by fleſh or 
Pleſp bound. Of all the bongs that is the firſt which is in the midft, greater and broader then the as it 
were their bafis. [ta.11,fig.4, ABCD] On the anterior and exterior part that h the mouth, it is con- 


vex and determineth into an obtuſe or dull angle, which we may feel in our {elves above the 
though e do ly very deep. This angle was made partly to ſecure it from outward inj 
to afford an implantation to ſome muſcles. On the inner or poſterior fide which r 


al- 


"the attops 


| is hollow, Ita. 11. A. EE from which hollow neſs two muſcles of the tongue do ariſe, and beſide the 


cavitie gives way to the Epiglottis to open and liſt it ſelf u. Dru $455 ia 35 | 
It hath three bofomes 3 e, a tranſverſe aeprald ok ej to admit the ſecond pair of muſcles 
which are proper unto it; in the midſt it buncheth out. [*] In the ſides of this Sinus there are two other 


..-- | * cavities, one on the right hand another on the left, which give way unto the firſt pair of muſcles chat are 


Proceſſes. 


The two 
lower. 


The two 


implanted into the fides of this bone. 
bab alſo two Proceſſes on either hand ari 
Ribs, by which it is joyned to the two lower n 
The two lower which make the ſecond and 
Ae bene f and t de the 
dle bone ſ tab. 1 1, the inte 
tremĩ ties [HH — yh 
ceſſes of the ſhield- 
ofthe letter v. 


Ls * 


A 32 . 
4 33 a 


bags nt ere + we 
oceſſi e an 

«1? rol of the firſt or mid- 
mall bones, which make the -fixt, ſe- 
ed with round and ſlender Ligaments 


to 


alt, nh 


9 


Ser. 19. Ws Of the Bone Hyois, 2 8 735 | 
to the extremities of the a Styloides ; ſo that as the two lower proceſſes or the ſecond and third 
bones, t er with the firſt make a reſemblance of che letter v, ſo alſo the two upper proceſſes or the 

ne 


fourth and the fift bones, and thoſe that are aſſiſtant unto them together with the firſt do again make 
another v, ſo that this bone way well be called Hyſileides, becauſe there reſulteth a double upſelon out of his 


Sometime the upper proceſſe on either fide conſiſteth of one ſhort and ſlender bone, and is faſtned to the | 
Appendix Styloides by a nervous Ligament. Sometime it hath only the inferior proceſſes, and the upper gometimei 
bones as the fourth and fift and all the reſt to the eleventh Fegerl in women) are wanting, as 8 | 
expreſſed it in the fift figure of the eleventh Table, and then their place is ſupplyed by long, round, ſtrong, 

nervous Ligaments, which ifſuing from the firſt or middle bone do paſſe unto the proceſſes Styloides on 
either and then there are only three bones. Afterward as a man grawes in years, thoſe which bat 
were at firſt but additaments do grow / and hard, and ſo the Number of the bones is increaſed, till they How is is eſta⸗ 
come to ſeven, then to nine, after to eleven, and ſometime though rarely to thirteen; bliſhed, 


* 


| TABULA XI. Fig. 4, ſbeweth the bouts 
Hyois,as well the foreſide as the back with 
bis proceſſes. 


A,B,C, The forepatt of the greater bone. 
* His protuberation. 
D, The backſide of the ſame greater bone. 
E, F, his lower proceſſes on each ſide. 
G, The on of the lower ſide, with 
a ſmall bone of the broad bone of the 
HH, The frhe H which 
tops ofthe Hyois, by which they Li 
ER M | 
I e upper . 
L, M, N, Three — of theſe proceſſes, 


Figure 5, ſbeweth the bone Hyois without pro- 
ceſſes or bornes ſuch a Bauhine found in 6 
man. 


O, Sheweth his Aniertor part. 


Finally, lefithe bone you, ſaith Galenin theeleventh chapter of his 7, book de uſ# partium, ſhould be 
diſplaced fromthe middle Region of the Larynx, and lean too much to one fide, Nature hath provided 
muſcles which ballance it an — it equall, and not only fo, but alſo certain ſtrong Ligaments in the two 
fides of the bone Hou, yea and others Har are grifily and round which ſhe hath' inſerted on each fide; and 
as if all this were not ſufficient, it is ſaſtned by certain membranes not only tothe Larynx and Epiglotii, but 
to make it more ſtable, to the gullet alſo, | „ 3 
The uſes of the bone Mom are very great (though it bebut a r e e very many. It was framed The uſes er 
therefore for the tongue and the Lan: firſt to be a Baſis for the tongue above which it might be moved the bone Hi. 
diverfly and ſuddenly, like an Eelefaith Laurentius. The ſecond uſe of it is to lift up the Larynx, A third, 
that from it muſcles might take their originall, that is to ſay,ſome of the tongue or the fourth pair. 
The fourth pair from the firſt of the middle bone, the fift pair from the fourth and fift bone when they are 
there, when the fourth and fift are wanting then it ariſeth from the ſecond and third bones. bas 
The muſcles alſo of the Lirynx take their originall from hence: the amerior, that is toſay, the beginning 
ofthe firſt and fourth pairs of the four comthon muſcles from the lower part of the firſt bone: and thus we 
ſee how the bone Hyois was ordained to eſtabliſh the muſcles of the tongue and the throttle. And ſo much 
of the bone Hyoi, now we proceed. | R 3 
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CHAP: xl. Ofthe Spine in general! 


E divided the Sceleton before into three parts, the Skul,the Trunk and the Joynts. The —.— 
have proſecuted as narrowly as we could;the Trunk we alſo divided into the Spins 'Ch 

end A Ghar which 

p: and this the 


and the bone without a name. Under the name of the Spine we com 
is extended from the firſt Rack bone of the neck unto the Corcyx or R . 
cians call at, becauſe thebackpart of it is ſharp and ſpinie. Ttis called alſo derm or the 
Back, becauſe the Baek'ts the greateſt part thereof. | ee hb 
What the + This Spine is the habfration or feat and defence of the Marrow as the Skull is of the Brain. For becauls 
Spine is. the dignity or worth of che Matrow of che Spine is equal] to the worth of the brain (for it is the origin 
The dignity ofall the ſinewes excepting ſeven conjugat ions, arid therefore is called the Brains Vicar or tate 
thereof. Nature was no leſſe careftll of the preſervation thereof then ſhe was of the Brain it ' felfe. As therefore the 
Brain was compaſſed with the bones of the Skull as witha Helmet, ſo the Spinall Marrow is walled in on 
every {ide by the Rack-bones of the Cbine. | | 5 0 
This that nature might the better accompliſh, firſt ſhe hollowed the Spine throughout, then ſhe exaſpe- 
rated it with many proceſſes both acute and tranſverſe; thereby as it wers flankingthe bulwark againſt all 
annoyance. The cavity is large, the better to contain the Marrow, in which reſp the whole Spine is 
called nies ies, the Sacred Pipe, by Heropbilu the Canale. The Spine therefore is bony, not made of one 
Why the Spine but of many compacted together, as well to helpthevariety of motions becauſe it was fit the creature 
is hollow. ſhould move forward and backward,as alſo to prevent danger; for the laxation, faith Hippocrates, of one 
Rack bone is more dangerous then of many, becauſe it conſtraineth the Marrow into an acute angle, and 
ſo doth neceſſarily either break it or compreſſe it very ſore. | 
| Theſe bones chat make the Spine are xalled 559/201, from the ſimilitude they have with the whirle of a 
wheele.. They are alſo called vertebr e, becauſe by them the body is turned into divers parts. Pliny cals them 
Why made of of arb iqulat a round or Nut-bones.-. This Spine is the Baſis and foundation of the whole — and 
ho es — therefore the ancients compared it to the carkaſſe of a Ship, for as thecrookedribs and elbowes of a Ship 
are faſtned to the bulk, and afterward, the prow and die ſterne or fore-caſtle are annexed, right ſo the ribs, 
the Armes, and the Legs are faſtned tothe Spine. | 


reh 


TABULA XII, 
See this Tables defeription, in ſol. 582. 


The figure of the Spine Hippocrates 
3 — firſt —— expreſſed — third. Secti- 
on of his Book de artreulis, and in his 
Booke de natura offium, where he ſaith it 
is i%voxiaxC, that is, after 4 manner dired 
or ſtraigbt; yet ſo that it inclineth ſome- 
time backward ſometime inward. From 
the firſt Rack-bone of the Neck unto the 
ſeventh it inclineth inward that it might 
ſupport the Gullet and the rough arte- 
From the firſt Rack of the Back un- 
to the twelfth it beareth outward, to leave 
more ſpace for the organs of Reſpiration, 
that is, tor the Heart and the Lungs. The 
Loynes incline inward to ſupport the de- 
ſcending Trunkes of the hollow veine 
and the great artery. The holy-bone pro- 
tuberateth outward with a kind of re- 
ctitude or ſtraightneſſe to make the capa- 
city of the Hypogaſtrizm or water - courſe bet» 
ter able to contain the bladder, the right 
gut and the wombe. 

Wee alſo will adde, faith Laurenti- 
u, that the fore and inner part is cquall 
that it might not offend the bowels, yet 
ſcored throughout wich tranſverſe inſcrip- 
tions: the backſide is unequall for the bet- 
ter inſertion of muſcles, and the ſafer egreſſe 

of the veſſels. AE; 
Four parts of Ihe Spine may bee divided into 
the Spine. foure parts, the Neck, the Back, the 
Loines, and the Holy - bone. The 
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Chart the Rack:bones of the Neely © ET 9s 


* 


is 


by their oblique proceſſes The Arücula- | . 


fromthe ares chat inveſt the bones. . | | 
All che nes of the Spine have many things in common, Firſt every rack hath his What the 


ourthly, in every Rack · bone there are five Appendices, tuo in the body, two in the tranſverſe proceſſes, 
* one in the 3 Ya AT 

inally,every {pondell which is articulated with another, hath a perforation which affordeth an outlet 
for the nerves,produced from the Marrow. Notwithſtanding this pertoration is not after the ſame manner : 
in all the Racks, for in thoſe ofthe Neck the lower is deeper then che upper: in the ſpondels of the Bac 


orgied by the t 
2 
« ; | 


— - ** - 71 


e upper and the lower is equal l: in the vertebre of the-Loyns the whole cavity almoſt is 
r. And theſe things are 1 Rack Homes Now in thele oareicular biſto- 
phat is proper to every one o het buefirſt you ſhall haye a Table or two to ſhew you all 
rs of the Spine fromthe top tothe botrome,as the tweltth and the fourteench. 


th 


* S CAP. NI. oftbe RetkeFenes of the Neck, 
. N Low s te 


ws 


+ Þ ale of the whole Neck and ts admirable i ure doth not belong to this place, and of it 
ve have ſpoken before: here we have to do only with the B which are commonly ſtven 


Fable 13, figure 2, 3, %] differing both amor thenſelves and rom the other Racks of the 
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9 1 ſnag NA | 411 2 LET 
ic Mare joyned te the nowleby a xy the bead is». ſtrongly: faftned to the neck. Seven Racks 
e fir , fn, FF5143 4, fg. 25 36 TS. lied Atlas becauſe as he was imagined to of the Necks 
ts Heaven po ; haiilder Gin * cially dearc awd 

» * reſt | ww | S270 by, 


* 7 
8 xarcthapFhe Head. The or toy mare-flender * 414, 
ut r then e Mowanccth hig upper proceſſe pine, leſt it ſhould have hurt two ſmall 


Fig hath like che other rack-bones, which in 


this are hoo Wed on eĩther hand [tqþl g., % He to receive two proceſſes [ table 13, fig. 1, 
+010] ON « ( Gar ought) in — —— 
1 is inclindund reclined, that is, moved forward and back» 


atk dne. ee MMT beth pies 
1 9 13, fig- 2, K tab. 


37470 the better tore» 
arc Joy 


5 13, fig.2,R,tab. 143fig.6,7, lightly fin befide 
i mmo led a 


2201 whick uſe it is like the Dog tooth ofa man, is called the Tooth, Hippocrates callet 
1 * Rrr 3 Rack 


» \ \ 3 IT 
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Of the Rach bone! of the Neck. 


— — 


reſt. 


4 = * 
** 4 
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Third and the 


See this deſcy ipt ion lib. 6, fol. 292. 


"ww" ' * | 


Rack the Tooth, and in the luxation 


. thereof, faich he, happeneth the moſt in- 


incurable Squinſery. This appendix is 
ſomewhat e in the ti rſs 

thence a Ligament might N 13, fl. 
+; T7] by which it is faſtnec to the 
Nowle; about ĩt alſo ĩs caſt a ſolid and 
round ta. 135 f. 5, K] ligament to keep 
the marrow from compreſſion. Moreo- 
ver this ſecond rack is joyned to the firſt 
by a broad Ligament [tab. 14, fig. 5, F 


it. a dn 51 

The third Rack bone ſ ta. 13, ff · 2, 35 
88. tab. 14, . 
joyned moſt ſtrictly and exceeding firm- 


van the eutfide to the other 2. The 
third, as alſo the three following, 'have * 
' their laterall proceſſes bifurcated, . tu. 13, 


, * the better: iniplanta- 
tim of the | 


{ 666. 135g. 12.345 cha. 7 agreeth with 


is not alwayes biſurcated tab. 
23% fg. 2% X] buwhole and ſound: 


his body below id plain, than {{ night | 
o W-. 

all che racks of chi n cek e- 

I etwixe ./ --; 

ich da run thick and ſoft Griftles. 

lor their more facile motion. And ſo 


equally be joyned to that which 
Finally 
ing the firfthave 


tuch fhall:Grfficeca have ſpoken of the 
rackbones of the neck; for 00 4 a 


the jnocione of the bead, ws have ſpoken | 


. : . C 4 Pi 
in , 9 f 
1 27 b 228 oo = _— b 
þ 44588 8 S 4 n «a 0 

* * 


5 . r 
„1 


which is orbicuiarly caſt round about 


8, & 0 is called Sar. It is 


Muſcles; bur the: feventh./ 
$ofche-Cheſts, and hispoſterior -; 


AB Uu A. XIII. 


See this Tables deſeription, in lib. 6, fol. 293. 


TABULA XIV. 


Cura. be Reckgof the Backs, Loins and Hoy de, 


CHAP. XXII. Ofthe Racks of the Back, andthe Loins and the Hoh - bene. 


4 


and equall, that upon them the Gullet and the Rough Artery might lean more ſecurely. 


r back is called in Greek l, in Latine tergum, it conſiſteth of ewelve rack - bones, ta. 14. f. 1, % Hoy the racks 
Di juſt ſo many as there are ribs on a lide, for to every rack-bone are two ribs [tas 5 * D P] of tha nach 
articulated: The bodies of theſe Racks as alſo their proceſſes doe differ ſomewhat from the bo- and tbe back 
dies and proceſſes of the racks of the Neck. The bodies of the racks of the Neck are long, broad Lan 


The bodies of the rack - hones of the back are round,convex or embowed.thicker alſo and not ſo ſolid. 
The ſpinall proceſſegof the neck are byfurcated, thoſe of the back are long, {ſimple and doe bend down- 


: 


ward. The tranſverſe er of the neck are broad and perforared. Of the back, thick, ſolid and round, 


to make the articula 


on of the ribs more firm, excepting the eleventh and the twelfth, to which the laſt 


and the ſhorteſt ribs are faſtned, that there might be more ſpace left for the Liver, the Spleen, -and the parts 


thereunder, 


Of the twelve Rack-bones of the Back, ſometimes (but rarely there is one wanting,more rarely is there 
one too many, yet for the moſt parts dogs have one more then men. They were made many for the better 
flexion ofthe ſpine, and are faſtned together with ſtrong Ii . 14, f. 1, RR. ta, 15, f. 6, char.] yet 


* 


there is a good quantity of griſtle betwixit each of them ta 
The firſt rack of the back is called by the Ancients wh * 
ſecond called aa αννju, that is, the Axlllary ſpondell: the 


z.. . $45 77 
ſe it ſtandeth out beyond the reſt, and the The frſt. 
following v, that is, Geelong 


ea nail ta- 


ingeo the vids, The eleventh a. 15. .; Jis called aim, becauſe his ſpine is right, and this li 
the other racks, Laureii iu adcſeth, that it is quite contrary to the firſt, for the firſt receiveth and is 


not ręiyed this eleventh is receiyed but doth not — felt is called [14.15,f.4 ] HC, the 


compaſſing ſpondell. (or | = . 
|  TABULA. XV. = " Theſe Rack - bones have in the middle Their pᷣgures. 
See this Tables deſcriytion in Lib.6, fol. 291. protuberating, round and embowed bo- 
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2 — 
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Man the tweltth. 


, 
o 
+ % - *F d 


greateſt and thicheſt | 
of che Obeſt or the back, [ta.16,f.2,9, ſemeth the left r Belt 
3 articulated Interpoſitio 
that the motion'of the Loins is more tax and diffokite then that of the 
ne. e our ſelves unto the eartnn . a 
I The firſt Rack of the Loins ĩs called reopime, from the Kid 
, Called by ſome arne, that is, the ſupporter or the ſtren 


wh”. 


R * 


— 2 8 Efupon it. The laſt is 


$30 dies, ta.15,f.z J above and below 14. 15, 
F, 3,5 ain, thicker then the racks 
| = Z— _ of the neck, and leſs ſolid; full alſo of 
NY ſmall perforations for the tranſportati- 
on of the veſſels that carry the nonriſh- 
Ao) ment. Their ſpinall proceſſes [ta.15,f.1, 
F<: na, NO are long, fimple and acute 
e downward the tranſverſe alſo 
ta. 15, f. 1,2, 3, 4, H I] (for the firmer arti. 
culation of * ribs) are craſs, ſolid and 
long, dete into a round head. they 
two aſcending proceſſes ta. x5, 
and as many delcending. a. 15, 
The =, qui 15 1 the 
and twelfth racks [14.15 ,f. 
proceſſes ot he 
ther ſpondels, which variety Galen attri- 
Buted to the tenth for WHINE or an 
Ape the tenth is the middle-thoft; but in a 


* fg 
0 


IX. They have alſo five Appendices,two at 
their bodies aboye ta. 15, f. 334. ]and be- 
low twyo at the trantverie proceſſes, and 
7 8 of None 2 65 Th 
have al ſo nus or boſomes; ta. 15, . 
13 fron C . | 
the Tran ſxerſe proceſſes, both ſmall and 
anſtwerable to the heads of the ribs, for 
into them the tibs are articulated. The 

es of the rack · bones ru. 15. 2.3546] 
1 are propottionable to che marrow which 
py © they'comtain, and though 


The 


The Racks of — Back, Loins and Holy-bone. Bo 0 '6 K 7 13. 


The Racks of che the Loins,belide their latcrall pertorations made for the tranſmiſſion of the Ne res, are al- 
ſo thrilled through with fmall holes. 

Their proce ſſes are aſcending, [t4.16,f 4zand 5] Deſcendin and tranſverſe, [f,2, ee, fi. 2 50 
longer and ſlenderer then iq the reſt: but their acute — which i ey call the Spine | ta. 16, C 
1 0 2 chen in the cl and broader, that to them the Ligaments and muſcles of the back 1 t be 

ened. The Spondels alſo ofthe Loins (faith Laurentius) have proceſſes like a Medlar-ſtone, b is 
found ſometimes in them all ſometimes only in the uppermoſt. And ſo much of che Loins. 


Table 16. figure 1, ſbeweth tbe anterior part of the bones of the lower 4 2, The laſt rack-bone of the i 
belly. From b to c 1,2. The five rack s of 
Fig. 2 The poſter ior part. , the Loins or of the Rheins. 
Fig. 3. 4 and 5, doe ſbew one of the Rack. bones of the Loins, From c to d, 1,2. The broad Nahe boss 
The third figure his forepart, the faurth Figure bis back- part, the fift d,1,2.. The hip bone or the Coccyx: 
figure bis / ide. ee 1,2. The laterall proceſſes. 
TABULA. XVI. f 2: His poſterior proceſs or the Spine, 
g 2, The upper proceſs. 
6 2, The lower. + 
u, 1,2, The plainer or bentking part of 
the Cora. 
k 2, His loweſt proceſs. 
, A boſome or cavity in the wer 
part of that bone. 
mn 1,2, The hanchbone called Or Tium 
and Lumbare, 
mn 1, 2, The ſharebone 0s pubis- 


9q 1, The hole of the ſhare-bone. 
AA , * upper appendix of the 
y of the ra 
« B 3;43-The lower Appendix. 
h C 3:45: el part of the ſpine of 
| Loins,or a broad and 
— line. 


D, q, the lower ſeat of this ſpine or the 
W line, 
ES 6 A finus or cavity at the fide of the 


FG The appendix of the _ re- 
ſembling a triangle. 
H, 3 3-455 A tranſverſe procl on tber 


I 4, The right — proceſs, | 
K. A ſinus of the left aſcending proceſs. 
LM N ay ofchis ſinus before 


and 


N 4,The deſcending proceſh of the 0- 
| 113 7.34 101 ther ſide. 
Ch ibn vu 04s dF i 0355; Ih head of that . 


ieee er . proceſs, 

Tu Ho -bape oil al mane ge it contz = any 1 "it iden en 
rysag ome have . „but becauſe eme ard c [oy of all tt 
the-ſpine :. So Hamer callech e great Fiſhes * _; and — 

Holy-hane vertebram magnam-the Great rack bone. 1 called” 

almoſttriangular,haying a broad g ande 8 ing by 

and maketh the A/ of the Back. Galen ſaith it #bn(ſtetl 
three firſt, but the — 1515250 it is -of five Bbnes' 

It were of robe racks knit and 

it ſcemeth to — 


(apron | into a cavity ſhall 


— — y the the Holy-bone is are ta. 
8 EE ; . 
re are —.— ö ox bole ped, ee ch the haunch haunch-bones das cleave 


w t 
e the fit Sa >; ea are 
Gawd char. 142434553 oſbem the bed 
„ not on the ſides as in the other rack-bones, 
— are greater ns the Poſterior mouſe TING res. 
b. 


7b, end 7, KJ as 
the haunch- bones aſcendin g procel 
which it · iz articulated with the deſcend 
three. upper h nes t 
and axe articy 


— 97 


F before and 
becauſe the haunches the, 
are diſtributed into EN 


At 


| 


CHA P. 23, * 00 f the Bones of the Cheſt ingenerall, 


: 741 
At the end of the Holy bone appeareth the Rump-bone called 0s Coceypis tab. 16, Fig. r, and 2,, tab, 17 
Fig. 8, and 9 becauſe it is like a Cuckooes beak. Galen cillah an Aba. andonder n 7 

ſtood the three lower bones that belong to the Holy-bone, n Appendize, and under that name under- 


TABULA. XVII. 


a | | T able 17 Fig. 6. ſbeweth the fore ſtde 
7G. vx VII. the Hoh-bone and the Rump. = 4 4 


back ſide. Fig. 8, the Rump bone of a man 
curved forward. Fig. , the Rump bone of a 
woman curved backward. Fig. io, ſbeweth the 
forefide of the Holy and Rump-bones of an 
Ape. Fig. 1 1. their backsfide. 


From A to F 6, thefix parts ofthe Ho- 
ly bone placed under the fiſt rack of 
the Loins. | 

From Gto K 6,8, our bones of thecoc- 
cyx or rump which cleaye to the Ho- 

bone. 

LL 6, 7, the large tranſverſe proceſs of 
the ſecond Holy bone, for the reſt as 
tar as R, are by degrees anguſtated or 
ſtraightned. 

M, an unequall boſome of the Holy 

bone to which the right haunch bone 

is joined. | 

N, the exterior part of this ſinus which 

is che plainer. 

O 7, a long protuberation diſtinguiſh- 
ing this exterior ſinus from the interior 
noted with 8. 

the interior ſinus unequall, 

P Q 7,the upper and lower part of this 

| fas. 

I R 6,7,a ſwelling of the tranſverſe pro- 

* 8 chiles whereto a ligament is joined. 

S 6,7,the aſcending proceſs of the firſt bone. T 7,a ſini of the proceſs receiving the head of the deſcend. 

ing proceſs of the fitr rack of the Ioins- VX I, the brows of this ſinus on either hand. 7, the connexion 

of the deſcending proceſſes of che firſt bone, with the aſcending procelles of the ſecond bone. Z 0,7, the; 
conjunction of the tranſverſe proceſſes of the firſt and fecond bones. 4b the connexion of the Holy- bone 
wich the Rump. b b 6, 7, 8, a griſtly ligament comming between the looſe connexion of the Rump- bones. 

c, S, a griſtle growing to the end of the Rump̃· bone. dd dd , the ſpines of the Holy bone. e fgh i kg, 

Holes betwixt the diſtances of the ſpines made for the tranſmiſſion of the ſpinall marrow. 1, 2,3, 4363 

in fig. 6, and 7, holes through which the Nerves of the Holy bone doe pals. 
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This Rump conſiſteth of three or four bones tab. 17,ffp-6,and 8, from G to N and twogriftles, One where: 
ic is faſtned burlooſely to the Holy bone ¶ tab. 75 fl. G, and 7, i chat it might yeeld backward when the thicker 
excrements are avoided, and when we ſit down, return forward into his place. In men it is curved or bent 
more inward to ſuftain the right gut, dut in women outward, becauſe of the neck of the womb. The ſe- 
cond griſtle is at the very extremity or end of it, [tab.17,fig. 3,and 7, c] ſometimes al ſo it is placed betwixt 
his firſt and ſecond bones, | 

hat this Rump-bone in the time of the birth is retracted or drawn backward, we doe no more doubt, 
ſaith Lanrentim, then we think . that at that time the ſharebones ſhould be dis joined. And thus 
have we brought to an end the Hiſtory of the Spine which we made the firſt part of the Trunk. Now we 


proceed unto the Cheſt. 


„ — — 


'S Cha XX III. Ofthe Bones ofthe Cheſt in general. 


HE ſecond part of the Trunk is called Thorax, a word which fignifieth to leap , for the heart 
therein contained is moved with perpetuall ſubſultation. Wherefore becauſe it containeth ſo 
noble a bowell, ſo neceſſary forthe maintenance of lite, therefore Nature hath defended it 
& with Bones. But again becauſe in Reſpiration it muſt continually be diſtended and contracted, 
therefore it was made alſo partly fleſhy. The fleſhy part we have decided cribed in his proper places, 
that is to ſay, in the fixt and tenth books. The bony part though we have touched 482 Pore in the fixt 
Book, yet becauſe it pertaineth properlyto this place, we will attend it here more diſtrictiy. Fg 

The Cheſt therefore is ated or bounded out, above bythe clayicles ,' below Dy "ths Breſtblade. 


but more preciſely his parts are anterior, or poſtcrier,or laterall. The anterior part is called 58 ay 46" 
reaſt= 
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Of the Clavicles,pr Coller Bones. B Book; 


ä 


the Cheſt. 


5 
5 


Their names, 


How they 
differ in men 
and women. 


Their protu- 
| berations, 


Their uſe, 


order. 


1 \ 
* * 
* 
— = 
+ 
* * 
” 
js % 
# 


have two rifing lines in themſ tab. i 8. g. See this Tables 


vian muſcle and a part of the pectorall 
Muſcle doe arife. They have alſo a knub 
or protuberation from whence ariſeth a 
Ligam ent which goeth to the inner pro- 


The diviſion Breaſt bone: the ſides wes! coſte the Ribg ::theþ Ferior part u, dorſum the Back, whoſe fides are 
of the bones of called GUOTIG nu, and range cee f oulder 5 and all theſe we will def in theic 


An. X 
* ' 


* * r A. x a — 


— * 
— 


* CHAP, XXIV. Of the Clatdoles gy Coller- Bones. 

ETISS HE Clayides are called by Galen e, becauſe they cloſe or ſfut up the whole Cheſt, or be- 
SF? cauſe they conclude the arm & the Neck. Celſus. calleth the place agi 1 of coupling, 

2 decauſt it couples the Breaſtbone with the Shoulder · blade and the le two Bones 

> are very like the yoak wherein two Oxen doe draw together: but by the name Jugulum we 

commonly underſtand the hollow place above the clavicles where they uſe to ſtick a Swine. 


Theſe Clavicles Nature hath given to no other creature ſaving to a Man, an Ape, aSquirrell, a Mouſe and 
a Hedge-hog. There are two, one on each fide, ſeated overthwartin the bottome of Neck 

the Breaſt-bone, Their figure is not ſtraight, but at the 7ugulum embowed outward, [tab. 18,fig.2,H | on 
the inſide they are concayous or as it were guttered. At the ſhoulder-blade on the contrary - 
ly hollowed on the outſide, but on the infide convex or embowed; [ tab. 1 8, fig. i, 2, 3] In Men they are not 
ſo crooked as in Apes; and therefore are moſt like the Latineſs but in more like | 

made hollow on the forefide where they regard the Jug ulum, that the veſſels which run upward, that is 


and- top of 


t 
the S. They were 


4 ” 


ſay,the Jugular veins and the arteries might not be compreſſed ; but eſpecially becauſe gf the — 
— n from —— of the Back run ans the Arm-holes.They havein chem « double 
{ſemicircle for more ſtrength, for if they bad dener ſemicircular being fiſtulated and ſpongy within, 
and but as it were — with a thin bony ſcale, 5 | 
ſtanding. Though theſe bones be long, craſs andtrooked, yet they are more crapked in men then in wo- 
men, that the motion of a mans Arm might be at better command; but in cn 
leſs curved and ariſe higher: hence it is that women are ſo auckward when they throw 


ey might eaſily have broken, yea and are notwith- 


I RI the 
os roars An 


Ball, but Nature made recompence, for her Neck is ſo much the more beautifull and ſtately built, becauſe 

there is noſuch hollowneſs in it as in a mans. | 5 Y 

They bunch ſomething forward, and TA FX UL A. XVIII. 
ſcription in lib. 6. fol. 290. 


1,3. E, ſig · 2, FG] from which the ſubcla- 


it ariſeth abbut N] Neer their ends 
are alſo on both ſides exſperated, and 
from that roughneſs proceed ligaments, 
and the muſcle called Maftsides or the 
ſeventh of the head. But where the Cla- 
vicle is broad, there it affordeth an origi- 
nallto the muſcle Delteu, and an inſerti- 
on to the ſecond muſcle of the bladder. 
Theſe Coller- bones faſten on both 
hands the ſhoulder-blades with the breaſt 
bone by dearticulation , yet there cometh 
betwixt them a large griſtleſteb.18,fig.5, 
SI] which is moiſtned with an oily "a 
mour. And this griſtle is called wma, 
clauſura, becauſe it cloſeth them together, 
yet doth it not grow under them, bar is 
only held down by the Ligaments that 
compaſſeth the joint, that in the motions 
of the Arm and the ſhoulder it might give 
A little way. 

It a4 two heads,one * 2 
over with a griſtle, | tab. 1 8, fg. 1, 2,3; 
whereby it is joĩned 5 the — bone, as 
we ſaid: the other is broad and ſome- 
what Iongſ ta. 18, fig · 1, 2,3, Q] by which 
it is articulated to the upper proceſs of 

the ſhoulder-blade by the interpofition 
of a peculiar griſtle, which Galen calleth . I 
the ſmall griſtly bone, made, ſaith he,for the ſecurity of the joint. 5 8 
The uſe of cher bones; that the blade ſhould not together with the Arm fall upon the breaſt; 


ceſs of the ſnoulder- blade. tab. 1 8, 555 
ey 


and ſo many motions of the Arm be forfeited. It is true indeed that theſe bones may ſeem not to belong 
unto the Cheſt, becauſe all brute Beafts have Cheſts, but very few of them theſe Bones. We ward 
| - | | a” 


—— KC. 


— Of the Breafi-Bone. 743 
wiſe in her n bath therefore given theſe Bones unto men becauſe they 
Warden ich it concerned them much to move into many poſitions from one fide to another 
Now becauſe in ſuch PID — pn: not fall headlong as it were into the oppofite fide : and 
when it is voluntarily bent or with violence moved that way,might 74 able to recover it ſelf;ot to ſtay 
his fall; therefore the clavicles were ſet betwixt the two fides to in * or prevent any ſuch over extent 
or down fall: were it not for the Clavicles when we offer to thruſt any — ſtrongly back ward, the 
blade would fall for ward, as ſometimes the arm fals upon the ribs when it is! or put out of joint, or 
downlikea wingasi * wag wo when the Coller-bonet is broken. And t os much 

lavides.. 7 : 1 


is... 24ers 4 ” — 221 T 


4 4 


| n INE of d rat lane. 


1 1 called in Gra au, either becauſe [tb I 8, go 2 Nn 
Gaia 9550 ribs, or becauſe there is 5vpþar 78 57, Menti⸗ firmitas, 
— 45 ates e a gk Dk Latines beds or es pecberis, the 
eth ey che noble parts therein 
2 oe RE alſo or b becauſe it is like Subſtance. 
vp 


Eg a time, „ „ The — this Bone is not 
I are ub en 


— 


— * n A — — 


unded alſo of bones and Griſtles; for it is not one 


Uo in y gol u — off the 8 ou may ſee it is compatted 
1 ba it is 7 — 7 Ap little after there may be Number of 
ae ORE and chick Griſtle, ſeven of ones. 

gran FO t n to be a foudda- 


EI 6 4 ] which is Ack ber roadeſt, the ſecond and cds e 2 


. ee . ſhed each from other bya tranſ- The frſt. 5 
— — the middlemoſt is diſtinguiſh- vat * 3 


a 1 AE Erect th e 1 Fer. h according to the motion of the cheſt it — 
al the ribs, yet it hath. no motion apart or by it ſelf. In ware 4 
ether by Dunk Coarticulation. But we will fol 


r Then the reſt, and is like the head or belt 
ger ad ci or e ons [ table 18, Fig. 94g] which maketh 


7 
it conſiſteth pan. ar: of — de 
n as it 1 8 in a 


led Jugulen. In for more ſtrength. it protuberateth 
the firſt rib ¶ Fig. ined, 2 griſtle comming betwixt them. 
4 firſt bone e to ad [146.38, Fig. 6, % On the inſide about 


tab. 18, F 77 made to give way to the 8 h ar- 
5 e ve the heads of the coller 


hand in the cavities [ tab. 18, Fig. 6, EK lm u] di- The ſecond. 
e ee wherein ae are 4 


for 0 — 4 a r like a bear] i. 18; Fig 87 
; EEE 18, F. us [1] 8 wrote that The third. 
was horned or creſcent at hoth ends; but You m underſtand him of a man and not of a 
riſtle of the ſeventh rib juft where ic ſelf is faſtened unto che ſecond Dane and in 
nee nora bat abo ſomewh if ed rl The Griſt] 
is is ſmooth, ſav t above it is at exaſperat to give an e Grilles 
Foide l bee head. Griſtles it hath, (beſide the two ene ee * 
fit with che Clayicles) one berwixt che firſt and the ſecond bone ab. U 8, 
ede doth the office ofa Ligament. Another in the end, longs n/) - 
5.1 11 a eee 2 like the point of aſw ce 
ent, the Blade of the Breoſt ; this alſo is ſometime broad in the end, 
nes called it Tudor little forke;Oftentimes it is round, ſome- 
er part lyeth upon the greater, as the leaves of the Herb called 
9 | ab-18, Fig.$,] to tranſmit the Mammary veins which. are ac- 
nie Iwhh a be. {chi F LED Baubine conſenteth wich N preſ - 
inward in c Wy aſe women call the Compreſſios of the Heart, it offendeth the Li- 
- and thoſe dre afar kind of coarp 7 — 9 ai 
We ber chr che s priſtle is ſomew hi PR rn tem ora Ry EIN he finger. Here alſo we 
855 that cavity which the e c | | 
ir ſomewhat elevated or raiſed 
dugs'which'would ſtand out 1 
2 the l the ſame wh 29 
defence to the parts chereunder, that ische N 


Un. 


* et ime 97 
TTIES C 1 
25 on wr) 
* 


Book 1: a= 


— — ___ —ů— DH— 
1 


lack Bazbine, becauſe if it be compreſſed « or r tubbetftoonnach, a Nose, or Toa _—} 1 
that is ain ce. vomit Wan en pain Juſt under beit fend thus — r bone. 


N 5 = l r — — * 3 as! 2 1 
* W 
* A / 7 * 


f * gn | rd Oi 2 cl, . je is — 2 1 _ ji 3 > {5 | 
* 5113 2211113 Tot bly 
I HE Ae A ell the Grecians cue 2 bent are placed fide 
, by fide like the Rowers in a Galley :'the Latines call ae Coſtæ, we miſo che Ribs. They 
are commoaly both in Men and in women on each fide twelve, oftner more then fe wet. For na- 
| ther there froutd-be aboumdance then want. And in a pu blick Anatomy when a 
2 Malefactor was cut up, Baubine found thirteen, on each ſide: che firſt on 2 left ſide was un 
but the firſt on the right fide was imperfect. | 
ven at Padua. 251 are divi 


"The names 
and Number, 


Falqp ius alſo twice found one too i. in Teen once 
The true ribs, and dribs. Thie n Ribs ate the 
| they make a perfect cirelebeing joined roger 


Breaft- f 
hinde they are faſtened with ſtro "Dia faite the fpondelg of che Back; 
| 8 = "Xt Is 15 7 125 = the 


— ty Ii oy — 
9,0 for their Car e litt mot w 

f — ere e ee e a, 

that is, ſolidʒ the three laſt by Polls Het e 4 t 

The baſtatd- The Baſtard'ribs are che five lower 3 f ee er 85 — 
3 {rorginfacies.andbychantheyurl theteander: fil poorer 72 — 

by; Nature made griſtles, tor a gtĩſtle if it Dd or Mi ink de | tuby dirs 

INN 


eſe Baſtard ribs therefore doe o exquilkegriſtles which are rerortedy 
1 IO 8. N 15511 ] r N the twelſth; Fd ſoare Joined to the geil by 
18 | f 


E- | Nn 53 may alſo beſait to be impetfett, betauſe thiey are only Attitulated unt 5 
115 akerdivets manners For che eight and the ꝙ. have à double bee are 1 5 ut 
Ir far as the joints of the true Ribs do, which receive nf Rep ER Hbih the Rack 

on as a hath Weh 5 2 


bone. The eleventh and the cwelfth hav — | artic 
the tenth is joined ſometimes with a double e a fnple. 

Theſe — — fea 4 ithe tome Belly i might better be dilated 
when the ſtomach is N 2 the N e dmet inne 215 | 
twelfth are faftned to the Midriff is the the eff of them at, Gn wal 
mens eſtimation doth not — . —.— b) that there might be room te ron booths 45 the 
lower belly, and becauſe it was ſo little Galencallcrfiit the eleventh rib che N r this twelfth rib 
groweth-to the ob] muſcle of the Abdomen,  ornetime again it js, ſeen to Have a, cl in ds 

proper muſcle wh itisdrawnidownward. 

> 


F" Alltbeſe ribs arrageiont of a bony yer fun eps ers 18, fig, To rs rar ono 


his own Griſtlet, both beh 1 
＋ 1 4 — junction eee 
ſtles are er and 


committed to the breaſt-· bone Ab ws 

jundion of the Griſtle: with the Breaſt 

ot the Cheſt is diſtended and ' oll likewiſtthegrifſes of the i g 
of the true ribs, but the griftles of the true ribs 2 then thoſe ofebeb tar 
to bee joined with the beeaſt-bonewhich is a harder fubſtance, 
thin and narrow, becauſe th 7 — other Griftles : & hence it is 
led them uc, that is Gri 1 rand laß n 
the laſt ĩs narrow — of the firft broad and large. Ih 17 8 
extream old age; the upper ſomewhat before that time doe Wee 

eir 


„Ah 9125 - * x C 

by Galens warrarit, Bony griſtles. . ce ell the priſtles allo ; 
Gilyby Gl wart, Bong ries. in i the id 

| . , ee ee 
Their figure, The figure of theribs is ſemicircular like a Bow when it is drawri,to make the figure of 
x lar and rcund, whereby it becommeth ſtronger and rage nos gth of the ribs jy 

in them all, for the upper and the lower are the oft; 

cepring;the firſt which lache broadeſt and ſhoreeſt > ere 

rounder bent, the lower are not ſo embowed. "All of thei 

8 


bor 11, fig. 11, J 2 AM Al 


— are faſtened to the — —— lace MG ch 
A x — they are articulated to th ſome of th 
e 15 4 


ce che whine by Yefaliu and Fi, Eins 1 
Muſcle ef the Cheſt, —— originals and ae eintercoltall mui 1 N 
N — hurt the Pleura dt in the —— ofevery 1b te. 18,fi, 


Oo. 


% 


CA.. 28. Of the S honlder-bladis. 5 

unneth aiſinus like a canale chroughout their length to receive three veſſels,a vein, an Artery, and a Nerve, 
— the Nerve lyeth next unto the rib : and theſe ſinus are moſt conſpicuous in the middle of the ribs, and 

in chat part that is next to the rack: bones. Nude. 9 r. 1830574 

The uſe of the ribs io te be adetence unto the breſt, chat is, to deſend thabowela therein contained. re- Thett ure 
over to yeeld a fit place for the implantation and ſupportation of the muſcles which ſerve for Reſpiration, 

chat they ſhould not fall dow /n and interrupt the functions of the Heart and the 75 re, that 
| when webreath in and breath dut 2 — be faſt aſleep the cheſt might more eaſily follow his neceſſa- prev 

conſtricton and dilatation; a part ot them was made griſtly, which griſtles likewiſe defend the bowels ] 
ted under them, and ſuſtain ſome muſcles of the Alldomen, which otherwiſe would fall inward ant im- 
peach the offices ofthe bowels of the lower belly. And thus much of the tibs. Wed 


* Loom 4 i 5.5 ” 2557 
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* 
— 
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159079 +29 CHAP: XXVII. Of the Sboulder-blades. N 1 


4. * 1 
1 8 


back part of the Cheſt is called the Shoulder - blade, in Latine Os Sc le, in Greck a terdenm His names; 
1 50.19/73 29] There 11 wo of — on each ſide, which behind ſitteth upon the top 
of che ri $ like a ſhield for their defence, and fs articulated with the clavicle and wich che arm 
for whoſe ſake it was 9 created, as well to hold it to the body, as to afford an origi 
| =y to many mulcles by which it i moved. It is faſtened alſo to the ribs, ta the nowl and to the 
bone Hyojs by the interpoſition or mediation of muſeles. e. 3 


The figure of it is after a ſort triangularʒon the inſide ¶ tab. 9, f., M] concavous, on the outfide ¶ tab. 19, 
1.8% ee place is called the Baſis, and this Baſis hath an angle, tab. 19, f. 5,8, the 
per Aigle] and a rib both above and below; from which is produced a ſpine that looketh 4. 19, 
1. 8, and 9, Hl. —_— | \& . | . a , 

e mne Jable 19, Iithe [ame with Table 16,9 little before in folio 940. 

The extremity of this Spine is commonly cal led u, albeit according to Hippocrates, Acromion be the 
articulation of the clavicle with the upper part of the blade or agriſtly bone, which like a Ligament tyeth 
thoſebones together. ** | * 

le hath three E ; the firſt is the ſhorteſt, and hath a ſhort neck which is called Scapule cervix ¶ tab. Proceſſes 

' 19;f-7,8,CD] w lich neck endeth into a ſinuated or hollow Cup or head, ſ to. 19,f.7,and 8, AB Jwhich Cup re- thee. 


ceiveth the head of the arm, and it is compaſſed with ahick griſt iſtle [te. i 9,f.8,«KJ]-whereby the Cup is in- 
Hrged, that the head of c arm ſhould not ſo eaſily fall out o one. Th: | — J eſſe is the ol of the 
the arm, 7 — Acromion 


625 ivy = : 4 1 which n the jolng 
tab, 19,f-7,8, 9, KJ the point © oulder and the top of the ſhqulder, and by this procefſe the 
[ Ider-blade — tab. 19 Ts 


proceſſe is the 1 


de is joined with the clavicle. The third p 6 
and 8, EJ which is called aypo#, and from the Iikeneſſe it hath in An 


) | or «wands; Some call it 

82 becauſe it is like the beak of a Crow, and this holdeth E er the. Arm in 
It hath five appendices, three are at the inſide and at the baſis, and afford an original to ſome muſeles:ſ . Appendices 

1 N N the other two doe breed Ligaments which. join the arm. to the head of the — a fire. 

clavicle to his ſecond proceſſe which we called Acromion.- _—_ + # \ ww. 27 

Ix hathalfo two cavities, one above the ſpine, and another below it called Interſcapulum. Caxities ro; 
Fmally, there is an inequality in this Bonezfor in the midſt it is very thin, in the proceſſes thick, medul- 

tous and fungous. It hath alſo perforations which admit Veins and Arteries for ts | 

thus much of the ſhoulder-blades. | 


nouriſhment; And 


- 
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CHAP. XXVII. ofibe Hip, Hancb and Share benen. 


s . Da 


* 


| HE third part of the Trunk was ſaid to be the Bone without a name, ſo called firſt by | 
ſome from the greater part called it the hanch bone: Rufus ic, Coxe\tab. 20, f. 12; 135 


14 lt appearethtobe one on each fide, becauſe the griſtles are dryed up, but in children Ai che 
ö ſeventh year of their age iris found to be made of three Bones divided by Griſtles, and therefore 
2 ſaid 88 to be on each ſide three bones. 
ol and T1 


parts which are joyned with the Holy-bone[t.20,fi.14, 4BECDD are called oſſa The Hangs 
antes, in Latin Innen Engin che Hanch-bone bre end 28 f dee F J Then ſemicircular dans, 
circumference is called the Spine of the hanch bone, Tab. 16. 1d and 2, ii tab. 20,f. 13, HLN] which is une 

equal that ſome mu ſcles might take their original therefrom, to wit, the oblique aſcendent ofthe Abdomen, 
el e 57 o he r. and the firſt . r called Membranoſw.The 3 of the 
ircu 6 Coſta or therib, the utter part of the whole tab. 20, f. 1 called 

Deen Li the back of the hanch bone, ; 1 * | 


0 is 
wherein there are unequall inſcriptions Sx port re three mu- 
ſcles of ti Thigh which make the Buttocks, ROW OTTER me we g 


The interior part is hollow and broad eo aki ang ee rosten to che internall Iliack mu- 
eth for the ſquare muſcle of the ; F 
low forthe tenth e een 


ſcles: Crab. a0,f. 13, KK] above alſo it e 


The lower and utter parts of this bone are called off« Caxendicy tab.16 trum. f 22 by below 
T andf as far as to yn which there is a great ſinus which x aa 2 — and 4 fr 


| tab. 20, 
f- 12, and 14, abe] the Cup and properly in our Engliſh * the Hip ; to which the head of the 
thigh 


B 0 o. 18. i 
. 12,oula4] ca cal- 


746 0 7 {the Hanch ann Share- Bones. 
| chigh 1 ancien ate Exon exceeding g Rrdrigly, This Ca or hip hath a 


fee 
led Supeycilium or tlie brow, in whO Te elteumſeenee there are 


and 13, J, /] an acute proceſſe ſ tab. 20%f 6.133 ard 145g) and finally an Crab. 20 fe: 
A 12 7 FT — iat all thole al ordained forthe 2 partly of games, partly of 
E i 5V134 i; IN 
ly, the fo vof this nana) Bone are called oſſa, lee Tube, in Engliſhthe ſhare-bones fte16; 
— ſhare. "Pratt 2701. * en * whith i⸗ below Rund e] becauſe in the middle of the ſhare they are 
5 together by 4 griftle. art. 20, fg. 54h b Before and above they have affe 7 Crab. Lolſg 12, 


made or the deſctut of — i : they are alſo rough for the ori 
muſcles of — Abdomen and of the ſet vnd bender of the Leg · But otherwiſe they — thin Bones and per. 


forated with the greateſt hole that is in the whole Body [t. 16, fl. 1 and 2, — — 12,13, and 14. This 


c was m tneſs, and the _ lace ts ſtoppedup on the ourfide with rhe externall obturator or 
—— 6 4 he chigh,and ont ne inſide wich the incernall,under the hole it _ a proceſſe [table 


(cles take their 12 
„ 20. fle 13, 14, f] from whence the bodies of the yard dend ſome mu 50 * 2 
ir uſk f in wich che Ho ne doe make that cavity which they 
phe E ande cone ineth a part Ties e Juts, the Bladder and che re ; and to ys 
er. Seba t ogether m ke the baſit or foundation of the body,which it ſelf is immovrab ew 


dy moet h upon i, And thus much ofthe T:uok, | be T tis ene 100 "y Ape 
F 2 1 Z. ſbeweth the fort yurt of the Coxtndix which is je to the right of the Coxendiz 


ch bone, that hich | i . 28 
dof the Ho bey » N e 
1240 nſide 0 c Fi 1% bis outſi K. 51. Aer; Au * 
15 1 25 40 7 le than geeth berwi x Ln Fine eps hg wp of whe rer 
Fig. i N. 29 7 tber Ebetb betwinet tbem in a woman. ABCDD 9255 the forehde of the hanch 
done where it is e by to the hol 
0 . TABurx . n bone diſtingu — 
Dr | 0c! vi tion CC into ee Af rag 


P1G.VI. af 23.87 | On 135 be weve — hanch | 
ola > BY he fig ne hic N 1 
| des l e x 
H 1321424 Park of the by reach? 
Nr. out beyond the proceſſe of the 


Ke the infide of the 
hanch bone made for the. originall 

{che ge afro back. 

L12,1 nſide of the edis o 
| the hanch bone. 1 o 

JF N. anterior end of the appendix. 
ö N 13.14, b.. rnrond | 
ven. e outlide of this per- 
ix 

P QR 13, a ſwelling from whence the 
tenth muſcle of the thigh iflueth, 

x 13, this place affordeth an originall 
to the 7, muſcle of the 

812,13, 14, the upper ſinss o the Cox- 
endix 2 94 the ſixt 
— of the thigh, and the with 
a Nerve. 

T 12,13,14, a higher protuberation a- 
bove this ſinus or cavity. 

V2, 13, 14, another lower protubera= 
tion. 

XYY 14, a dark line in the back ofthe 

handbbore another in the ſame 


acer; 8) 11 Nags finus of the ſhare- 
bone. 55 12,1 * of the Coxthllx which adritterh the head of the Fat pper deep aw of che ul it 
3s marked with ci d 14, the ſinus or boſome wherein the Cup is graven. e 72 n f13, 


\ the Coxendix made for tranſmiſſion of the f Nerve of the 1 
yp — Cake, 5 b 12, 13, 14, 797 — muſcle of the Fre ik s 15125145 
the 2 of the Coxendix, Rl m n14, divers impreſſions in this appendix. 0 14, the poſterior end of this 


p 14; the roughneſle of the ſhare-bone to which the griſtle groweth. q 12, 13, 14, the 
hole ef che e ſ RN 14; aboſomeabovethe hole of Arie bone. t 12, 11 16 4 lower 


eee of the ſhare bone. 
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_ CHAP. XXIX. of the Bones of the Arm and the Cubit. 


WAH. remaineth which comprehendeth the Joints. Theſe ſoints are two, the Hands and the Feet. The 
ee) Hand we call alt that which is betwixt the ſhoulder- blade and the Fingers; and is divided into 
thres parts, the Arm the Cubic and the Hand properly ſo called, of which we will ſpeak in their 
order, and then deſcend unto the Foot. | r 
The Arm is called by the Greeks ii, by Cxlſus Humeru, commonly brachium. It is but one bone Ita. 22 The names of 
fg. 1, and 2] round and unequall, long alſo and the greateſt of all the Bones of the Hand, yea of the whole the arm. 
Body except the Thigh bone if we beleeye Galen. But Columbus ſaith tkat it is not ſo big as the Holybone, nor 
ſo broad as the Haunch - bone, nor longer then the Leg- bone. It is articulated to the ſhoulder- blade and 
the cubit, and for theſe articulations both the ends of it are protuberated or ſwell into heads. For in the One bone. 
upper part where it is inſerted into the Cup of the Blade, and articulated by that kind of dearticulation which 
we called inarticulat ion, it hath an Appendix ¶ tab. 2 1, Fig. 1, A EFH which maketh the Head of the Arm or 
the Acromion ſeated in the upper but inner parts. | | 
The head is large and orbicular, and cruſted over with a griſtle tab. 2 1, Fig. 1, and 2, ABC] that it might 
be turned in all motions within the cavity of the Cup of the blade, which alſo is enlarged tor that purpoſe 
with a plentifull griftle. At the outſide of this head doe bunch out two proceſſes rough and unequall,where- 
out doe ariſe the — ligaments which tye the Arm to the blade. The firſt of theſe is ſeated on the foreſide 
Fig. 1, D] the other and the greater on the backſide [ Fig. 1, and 2, E] and the greateſt part of them both is 
contained in the Appendix. 5 er | 
Ithath two Sinus or boſomes, one orbicular and rough at the fide of the head which ir diftinguiſheth Two ſinus. 
from the proceſſes ¶ teb.21,Fig.1,FG]to which a Ligament is implanted. The other is an the outſide and 
Tong,running downward, [ fig.1 HT] betwixt the two proceſſes which it doth diſtinguiſh or ſeparate. And 
this ſinu was graven for the beginning of the bending muſcle of the cubic which is called Biceps, and grow- 
eth out of the cup of the ſhoulder- blade, ſor through this fnus as through a pulley that muſcledorh run. 
The lower part of the Arm which at the Cubit is articulated to the Ell and the Wand, is in Infants 
increaſed. by an Appendix, which in proceſs of time is ſo united to the Bones that there remaineth no 
footſtep, no remembrance of the appendix. This lower part is broad and the figure of it divers, tor it is part- 
1y . — —— and partly excavated or hollowed: | l | 
e protuberationsor proceſſes are two very notable an each hand, and one at the ſides of the orb, be- The procefies, 
cauſeit was to be articulated to two Bones. The exterior of theſe [tab.21, Fig. 1, I] is the thicker,and endeth | 
into a head cruſted over with a griftle which entreth into the upper ſinus or cavity of the Wand. It is ſituate 
before, and is made round to turn the Wand upward and downward. This proceis at the outfide bunch< 
eth out very far, that from hence ſome muſcles might take their original! Fig. i, under and endeth into 
an une quall Line. Betwixt the head and the protuberation there is a ſims on the backſide Fig. 2, R.] graven, 
to convey the fourth nerve that paſſeth unto the hand. 
The inner proceſs [S]. which may eaſily be felt even in living bodies, and ſwelleth much inward to 

yeeld a place for the originall of ſome muicles, is likewiſe cruſted over with a griſtle. Near the fide of the 

orbir hath two ſing or cavities,one ſhallow in the foreſide [ Fig, 1, of, to lead along the third nerve that 

paſſeth unto the Hand;the other in the backſideſ Fi. a, /] through which the fift nerve is conveyed, Betwixt 

rheſe two ſinus we meet with an orb, which ſaith Fallapius may by a curious Anatomiſt be called a third ap- 
ndix. Archangelus calleth it a third and middle proceſs. | Fn 
It is alſo called trochlea or the pulley whereto the. Ell is articulated by ufa and it is moved onely 

with a right motion : this orb becauſe it hath a cavity in the midſt [ K] and buncheth out on eitherꝭ ſide 

LLM ſeemeth to be like the gutture of a pulley wherein the chord doth ſlip, and therefore it i commonly 

called Hwmeri rotula the gutture of the Arm. ¶ KLM That part of this cavity which is like a pulley was at 

the firſt an Appendixʒ yea betwixt the two proceſſes there went a griſtle which after the ſeventh year grou- 

eth bony, and maketh a part of the cavity and the outward brow, thereof. In the upper part of the Orb 

there are graven two cavities or boſomes, which Hippocrates called gau idu e, diſtinguiſhed only a ſcale: 

one of theſe in the forepart, [ figure 2, N] the other which is the larger andthe deeper [ figure 2, Ol is in the 

backpart, and theſetwo are the limits of the motion of the Ell. Moreover this bone throughout his — 

is round in the midſt, ¶ fg. 1, 5] in the ſides a little compreſſed, D fg. 2, ac] behind yet more N , 

wherein there is a ſhallow gutture ¶ fg. 2] whereunto the fourth Nerve of the Arm creepeth; re, 

there is a double aſperity or roughneſs, one ¶ fig: 12, c] made for the ſtronger implantation of the muſcles 

chat move the Arm, and for the originall of the muſcle which is called Brachieus. In old men the rougk- 

neſs is ſo great that from thenice there ſeemeth a proceſs to grow, whereunto the muſcle called Deltois is in- 

ſerted. The other Aferity [ jig:15f ] is that whereto the fleſhy part of the Double-headed Muſcle doth 

grow. | 6 
It hath alſo ſmall perforations neer the brows of the head and the boſomes, through which ſome Liga- Fer forationg, 

ments are produced or implanted;and moreover ſome other perforarions it hath on the infide of the length 

of the bones which admit certain veins. Finally, the bone of the arm is on the infide hollowed with a deep 

oor ay or cavity, as well to contain the marrow which is his Nouriſhmemt, as alſo to make the Bone the 

1ghter, | 1 W ee dC I. - +. 

The ſecond part of the hand in the large acceptation is called the cubit,and is ſeated betwixt the arm and The C it. 

the wriſt, wich both which ic is articulated, It conſiſteth of two Bones lying one upon another, and faſten- 

ed together with a membranous Ligament. Thele bones are long, but yet ſhorter then the bone of the arm, 

and they have appendices at either ends. 


4 


N 770 E have gone through the two firſt parts of the Sceletor, that ĩs, the Head and the Trunk; the third 
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Lac Ell. The lower otthele f 5g. 354· AB 5,6 which is alſo the greater, hath jor the moſt part the name of the 
whole and is called C . — to put a difference it is alſo called Vina the Ell, and ſometime focile maqus and 
is articulated to the ſinus | fig. a. KLM which is che gutture of the arm by Ging h mos, an d by this articulati- 
on both flexion and · extention is made. | 


T able 21. ſbeweth the bones of the arm aud the Cubit. A. B. C 1,2, The head of the arm which entreth into the 
Fi. 1, ſbeweth the fereſide of the right arm. cavity ot the ſhoulderblade. ' | : 
ig. 2, The backeſide. By fibe lſe cub 4 pre wen or prongs L608 | 
Fg. z, and the inner and outw arts of the left cubit. 15 , the other poſterior px . | * 
F = oa 4 — the inner and outer —— of the left El. FG 12, the orbicular cavity of the head thereof. 
Fig. J: and 8, Ibe inner and utter ſeat of the leſt Wand. H I 1,a right ſinus leading directly downward, 5 
Fig. 9, The lower part of the leſt Wand. K 1,2, the ſinus of theigutture of the arm which receiveth 
Fig. 105 and 111 he lower and upper part of the right Wand. the cubic. | "_ 
Fig.12,and 13 The upper * _ 88 of the right El. L Mt, z, the two lips of the gutture , the inner and the 
a fin utter, 
N N I 1,2, the anterior ſinus of the upper part of the gut- 
ture. 
O a, another poſterior ſinus. 
P , 2, the head ofthe arm to which the Wand is articu- 
ated. 
Q 1 2,A line ſwelling out in the utter ſide of the arm. 
R 2,a boſome of the utter proceſſes of the arm, 
S 1,2,the inner protuberation of the arm. 
T r, the anterior finus of the inner protuberation. 
V 6, the poſterior ſinus of the — 
XZ a, the length of the arm bet ĩxt his thick ends. 
Y 1, the middle part, where the bone of the arm is as it 
were writhen. 
4 1, a bunching line in the foreſide, which runneth a long 
as far as tof. 
b c 1, impreſſion on both ſides the line, 
d i, the upper gibbous part of the Arm. 
e 1 2, a roughneſs in the outſide of the middle of the arm. 
f I, another {ſomewhat higher, but more inward, 
Fig. 3,4, 3,6%, 8,9, 10, 11,12, 13. 
A3, A; the upper part of the cubit, whereby it is Joined to 


the arm. 


B 3; 4, the lower part of the cubit reaching to the wriſt, 
C 3,5,13,the anterior and A proceſs of the Ell. 


D 3, 4,5, 3. the poſterior and upper proceſs of the Ell. 
E 35455, a ſinus of the Ell, receiving the pally of the arm. 
F Iz, a protuberation in the foreſaid ſinus. 
GG HH 1z, the internal — * neer unto the pro- 
tuberation at G. the exte fade at H. 
I 13,a ſharp ſmall cavity in the left hand, to which the 
right anſwers on the other fide, | 
L 3,5,13an aſperity in the root of the proceſs of the Ell. 
M 3,4,7,8,11,theneck of the Wand. 
O ii a ſinus of the Wand whereinto the head of the arm 
doth enter. 
P 3, 4:3, 6, 12, the neck of the Ell. 
Q 3,45; 6, 12, the appendix ot the Ell. 
R 3, 4, 5,6, 12, the proceſs of the Ell called S:yloides. 
8 — finus or cavity in the baſis of the appendix of the 
9 
ä T 3,4. 778.9, 10, a griſtle growing to this ſinus. 
V 4,6; a ſinus in the fide of the appendix of the Ell. XY Z. 4, G, three corners of the later proceſs of the 
Ell. 28 3, q; a line or the firſt bunching part of the Ell. bb 3 5sthe ſecond line of the Ell. * an oblique infe- 
rior line of the Ell. cc 3,4: 5: the ſharpneſs of the Ell touching the wand. dd 3, 6, the firſt utter fide of the Ell. 
e 46, the 2 utter fide. f ,$;the lower rough ſide. gg 4,6, a line drawn in the utter fide. þ i 1, 3, the commiſ- 
ſure of the wand with the Ell above h and below i. i k 3,a diſtance where theſe bones doe part aſunder#1 3, 
a finus of the Ell wherein the head of the wand is turned. m 7,8,11, the head of the wand reſting upon the 
fmus of the El. In 3,7,the lower appendix of the wand · o 9, a Sinus of the Radius receiving the head of the El. 
þ 5 a; the head of the Ell entring into the Sinus of the wand. 00, 34728, 11, a roughneſs ſwelling under 
che neck of the wand. rr 3,4, 5, S, an acute line reſpecting the El and the Wand. %, 357 :the rough internall 
fide of the Wand, un 4, 8, the ſmooth externall fide of the wand. u 4, 75 8, a roughneſs in the midſt of the 
length ofthe wand. xy.3, 10,4 ſinus of the wand whereunto the wriſt is joined.z 3, 10, a protuberation in 
the midſt of the ſinus. 43, 8,9, 10, the proceſs of the Sinus x. %, 45 8, the inner ſinus of the wand double 
' which carrieth the tendons. a C 4, 8, the externall double Sinus of the wand. n 4.8, the fourth finus producing 
a Ligament. 9 4, a Sinus of the wand common with the Ell. It 


— 


Cu Ap. 29. Of the Bontz of the. Am and the (ubit. | 249. © 

lt hath in the upper part two notable proceſſes, long and as it were trĩangular, but the angles are obtuſe His proceſſes, 
ar dull,and-theſt proceſſes together wich the cavity in the midſt, which ie called Pm in young in- . 44 
fants griſtly, yet the anterior proceſs together with the cavity doe quickly become Ines, and the mark of 
the appendix is obliterated. The poſterior proceſs beginneth not to harden till after the ſeventh year, and 

then ic is agglutinated or faſtned to the riſt of the bones. : 

The Anterior and upper of theſe 5g. 3, 5:13, C] entreth into the Sinus or cavity of the Arm, g. 1, NJ 

and ĩs cruſted over with a griſtle on the inſide 5 the poſterior [ D] is the thicker and the larger, which Hip- 2 7 


actly to the gutture of the arm, it hath in the midſt an obtuſe protu ration, ¶ fig. 1 3, between FF and at the 
ſed, £43,6G,HH | ſo that it may be compared to a cord ry a a 
2 > 


into another, which kind of articulation is called Ging/ymos, which we know not how better to ex | 
as the crooks of a-pair of Hinges doe receive and are received one ot another. There is yet another ſinus at his 


Wand. ee 3 OSU, 05 43 21) | | 
From hence the Ell deſcending grows ſlenderer by degrees,[ fig.2,from AtoB]andat the wriſt is increaſed 
Appendix or 


[fig-3,435,6,12Q] abo 4 | D 
acute procefs,[ R in the ſame figures | which ĩs valled Si loides, becauſe it ts like a probe or writing pen which 
the Anclents were wont to uſe, not much uunlike a long Bodkinzand from this Bodkin there growetha Li- - 
gament which firmeth or faſteneth the Joint of the wriſt with the Ell. At the baſis alſo of this Appendix 
there is graven another unequall finus | fig. 12, S] which diftinguiſheth the g- of the Ell from 
the —— to it there is adjoined a griſtle which is placed betwixt this articulation [fig. 3, 45 7, 839, 
10,7] another ſinus ſomewhat long is graven on the outſide betwixt the two protuberations, | fig. 4,651 2, 
V to guide and direct the Tendon of the firſt muſcle that extendeth the wriſt He 1 =Y 
Furthermore, the Ell on the lower fide _ which it refteth when we lean, is gibbous a good way, fig. The form of 
6,X1Z]-andbefide there are four ſwelling lines which run throughout his length made for the uſe of the the bone. 
muſcles of the wriſt. The firſt ¶ fig-4,44d 6 from 2 by 4. and fig- * The ſecond arĩſeth or ſwelleth more 
toward the wriſtſ ig. 3,5, 6, for the originall of the Square muſcle. The third is the ſharpeſt and the rough - 
Ae ee that from thence might atiſe a Ligament which like a membrane fallnech together che 
Ell and the Wand. The fourth is prominent indeed but obtuſe or blunt ¶ fig. 4, and 6g] from which three 
muſcles have their originall. {897 1 . We e 
The uſe ofthe Ell is, that the Hand without danger might be moved outward, and again with facility His uſe, 
return inwarl. ; | bb. Net i | | 2 
The other bone of the Cubit which is the upper and the ſhorter, and occupieth almoſt the whole exterior 
of the Cubit [ fig and R; j is called , by ſome Ficile minus, in Latine Radius, in Engliſh the Hand. 
his Bone in reſpect of the Ell is oblique and is committed or joined thereto above and below, 775 i] The Radius ot 
ſo that above, the Ell receiveth the Wand; below the Wand receiveth the Ell; but iti the midſt they ſtand wand, 
off one from another a good diſtance, ¶ ig. 3, kk ] partly that the Wand might more readily bee 
8 upward and downward , partly: thata place 2 made for the muſcles which extend the 
Cu WM. * . «NL ie Fe IHA y bait 1115451 563-0 Ig 4nd 
This Wand is articulated to the arm 3 Diarthro ſin, n an oblique and ſlender 
neck; fig. 7, 8, 11. MJ a round and depreſſed head, fig. 8, t, NI c over with a griſtle tor more aꝑili- 
of motion, but where ĩt regardeth the arm it hath around or ſuperſi bofomelfg 10 into which 
e head of the arm entreth ig. 1, land atthis head the Wand when the El is at reſt is turned:dowtiward 
and A little above the neck it hath a tugged and abrupt provefsor protuberation, ¶ fig · 4, %, 
8,11% / nta which is inferted tlie tendon oi the anterior muſcle that bendeth the Cubic ;' ſo alſo 1 
his length there runnetii an acute and buriching line þ fig · 3, 4, 7, dort] uhto which is faſtned Liga that 
joĩneth the Ell and the Wand together on either fide, with which line the bone is compreſſed | Fig. 3,7, l. 
hey give way to the 'mulcles;-' The bone alfo- it ſelf throw tlie ot rh is 
ron, [Fig 


78, i] ſo made for the inſertion: of two muſcles of the Wand. This Wand below at the wriſt 
is nd groweth thickerybecauſe of boſome therein to be made for the] articulation of «he: wriſt 


28 3 110 201 * t 1 undd . . J bit 
It alſo hhth an a ix Fig · 3 x} with a double boſome cruſted over with a griſtle; ¶ Fig. 3, 12, that His appens 
. ofthe Elbwhitis — boars bot migbe be we- dances 
ved. This boſome or cavity was made double ¶ Fig, 3, 10, xy] becauſe there are two bones of the wriſt artieu- 
Iated therewiĩth, to Wit, the firſt and the 3 Ita aa, Rg. 1, 2, 4, 55 char. 1, i] alſo where theſe two are 
1 > eg 9 erate ly in the midſt; Fig. 35 10% yet beſide that protuberation 
at able aprocts}Figg;7,95100 Þ- 10 HH d oh Fornodt ihe dt ragyts 

The outſide of the Appendix of the Wand, as alſo of the wriſt is gibbous, aid thereit hath n. The Sinus, 

: | | S113 * 


Boon. 


_ Tr " Ofthe Bones of the Hand. 


Tre nus. inſtulped or graven, Fig, 4,941] through which$ dons of the muleles might be more certalnl 
condutied dafted e de Hader Thefoarth of theſe [ is very DG but rough, for it * 
eth forth a tranſverſe Ligament, and beſide ſwelleth upward, tor into elling the tendon of . 

Long muſele which turneth the wand upward is infixed. | 

| There is al ſo in the ſame place another ſinus common to the Ell and the wand [ Fig · 4,0] made for the 

Tendo of the muſelt that extendeth the little Finger. 


SM ©; % Both theſe Bones of the Cubit are of a ſolid and hard ſubſtance excepting their Appendances, and full of 
Bones of the ſmall holes bored alſo to contain marrow, but if you conſider them apart they are one contrary to ano- 


Cubit. ther in reſpect of their parts, (or the upper part of the Ell is the thicker, the lower is the thinner, contrari- 
wiſe the upper part of the Wand is the thinner and the lower is the thicker, Finally, the uſe of the Wandis 
to movet Nland downward and upward, as alſo in compaſsʒ although the Ell, faith Archangelus, be not 
moved. 
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- CHAP. XXX. Ofthe Jones of the Hand properly ſo called, that is, of the Wriſt, and Aſter- wriſt. 


HE Bones of the hand doe follow in the next place which are of four ſorts : firſt thoſe of the 
So Wriſt; ſecondly,th6le of the After- wriſt; thirdly the Bones of the Fingers;fourthly the Seed- 
"& bones called Seſamina. | 
Y | The Wriſt is called in Greek res Latine properly by Celſus brachiale, but the Greek word 
| is alſo among the Latines grown into aſe, which is carp: we call it the Wriſt, which is that 
part of the Hand which is articulated to the Cubit and to the Aſterwriſt, and is conſtrued or made of eight 
Bones;moſt Anatomiſts ſay of ſeven, but becauſe the firſt is thought to be double, therefore ſaith Archamge- 
las we account eight. | | 
Theſe Bones are diſtinguiſhed in adouble order, the reaſon was that the Hand might be moved with 
Eight bones, more agility-{tab:22,Fig.3,char.5,6] Theſe eight Bones doe differ in their magnitude, form, fituation, and 
corifiſtence, and in the firſt generation are all Griftles and notBones,but in proceſs of time they become 
hard and grow bony .Their ſubſtance is ſpongy as are all the reſt of the bones, which of Griſtles become 
bony;of which kind are all Appendices,the Bones of the Breſt and ſuch like. Theſe Bones are not without 
marrow,and befide ate covered over with griſtly and ſtrong Ligaments,whereby they are 942 | 
gether (but the upper more then the lower) that if you doe not divide the Ligaments and the es 
alſo,you will think that they are but one Bone, which hath deceived ſome Anatomiſts. | 
Their ſurface, They have a double ſwperficies,the one exterior and gibbous| Fig.q ]the other interior and finuated or con- 
cavous ¶ Fig. 3] and above, whereby — Head joined to the Cubit, as alſo below where they are articulated 
with the After-wrift they are all ſmooth and cruſted over with a griſtle: but beſide that griſtle where they 
touch one another they have alſo ſits or cavities and heads cruſted with a ſlippery Griſtle: and this articu- 
Their articula- lation of theſe bones is to be rtferted to that third kinde which Galen callech Newtrall, and doubtſull ; far 
tion. in reſpe& of their compoſition ĩt may be called Deurticulutionʒand in reſpett of their motion it may be 
called Coarticulation, Four of theſe are repoſed in the rank ofthe wriſt which is nextunto the Cubit, 
[tab.22,Fig.1 12,3,4x<ar.1,2,3,4] the other four in the lower rank. char. 5, 6, 5,8. But becauſe" theſe Bones 
want proper naines, therefore they atediſtinguiſhed only by their order and number. 
The fir bone We call that the firſt which maketh the inſide of the upper rank. It is a long bone curved. inward and 
of the wriſt, articulated to the wand together with the ſecond bane of = later rank, and his head entereth into a ſima of 
the ſecond bone on the inſide. Another head it hath alſo which is greater then the, former and lower 
andentreth before, into a iu formed by the fift and ſixt Bones. It hath alſo a notable fins, herein toge- 
ther with the ſecond Bone it admitteth on the infide the head of the ſeventh Bone. 7 | 
The ſecond Bone of the wriſt leaneth unto the former and is leſs then i: it is repoſed behind in a fim 
The ſecond. inſculped in the appendix of the Wand, [teb.21,Fig.3; 10, x3 and is joined on the forefide with the firſt 
1 3 with the 2 * 755 I 3 Sigh | 
The third, e third is joined with a plain ſuperſicies alſo to the Ell and his griſtle: C tab. 2 1, Fig. 3, 4, 78, IJ again 
to the ſecond and the fourth ʒand below it hath a large head which entreth 3 e ne. 
e leaſt of all the reſt, and 
with a head to 


The wriſt, 


e 

The fourtb, The fourth Bone 1s called Oi the Right bone, and is the hardeſt and al 

| almoſt round, ſor it isneither hollow nor protuberated as the reſt are. It is jo depreſſed heat 
the externall fide of the third Bone, and ſeemeth alſo to be a little inſerted into the proceſs of the 

Bone; otherwiſe it toucheth no Bone of that rank, but in the upper part thereof the Tendon of the Mu 


that bendeth the wrilt is inſerted ; below, two muſeles have their originall-which goe into the little 


The fift, The fift Bone dfthe Wriſt on the outſide toward the Thamb,receiverh into the upper ſinus tlie poſterior 
— . — yo — — — — re 1 yore Sinus che head of the ſixt Bone. It hath alfo a 
ower:Smus ¶ tab. a a, Fig. 3,6 hich is long Fig. 6 ah gravenfomewhardeep in the inſide and theour- 

ſide 1 1 the head of — firſt Bone of the thumb, as alſo a part of the fift Bone 

of the Atrer-wriſt: Fi. 3, 4, 6,e] lt produceth alfo on his inſide a proceſs [[F e malrt way for 

the Tendons of the Muſcles that bend the Fingers, and ſo with the | makerk that paſlage 

The fil —Thefixt Bonerecehverh into his finus on chebackfide che finft Bone, and his dut ward head entreth into th, 
finus of the fifr;his inncrhead alfois joined with a plain ſu to the ſeventh Bone. This Bone alſo re- 
ceiveth the firſt Bone of the Aſter- wriſt which ſupporteth the root of the Fore-finger, [Fig.3,4:6H] but 


The 


the fecond'ntorevbiſeurely, [ Fig. 3, 556, f. 
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Cup. 30. | Of the Bones of the Hand; {1 hs 
Table 22, Fig, i, and 2, The firſt ſpeweth the inſide of the bones A 1, 2, the firſt bone of the Afterwriſt ſupporting che 
of the Hand, the ſecond the outſide. thumbe. | 


Figure 3, and 4,ſpew the inſide and out fide of the bones of the wriſt. I, 11, III, IIII, the four other bones of the afterwriſt © 
Fig. 5, the poſterior part of the bones of the . wriſt articulatedts the joyn ed to the Fingers, | 


Cubit. BC 1, 2, the two bones of the thumbe. 
Fig · 6, their anter ior part joyned to the Afterwriſt. DEF, 1, 2, the three bones of the forefinger, the ſame 
Fig. 5 two bone t making the firſt ꝓcynt of the Fingers. alſo in the reſt of the Fingers. 
Fig - S, the ſecond Jeynt. G35 6, the gutter of the fift bone of the wriſt whereto 
Fig. 9, The third Toyne- the firſt, bone of cheafterwriſt is articulated, ' 
Fig. 10, aNailparted from the Finger and ſhewed on both ſides. a b 6, the length of this gutter, 
Fg-11. the Seed · bones in the Foot and and the Hand. cd, the inſide of the gutter c, the outſide d. 
e 3, 4.6, a ſinus at the gutter c, which the ſecond bone of 
TABULA XXII. the afterwriſt doth touch. | 


H 3,446, the ſinus of the ſixt bone of the wriſt whereto 
the ſecond bone of the afterwriſt is joyned. 
3,6, a part of this nus which the third bone of 
the aſterwriſt ſcarce toucheth. 
13,46, the ſinus of the ſeventh bone of the wriſt, to 
) - whichthe third bone of the afterwriſt is joy ned. 
K 3,46, the place of the eight bone ofthe wriſt which 
admitteth the fourth bone of the after wriſt. 
L 3, 4,6, ſinus of the ſame bone receiving the fift bone 
ol the aſterwriſt. 
M 1, 2, a ſmall bone placed ſometimes outwardly at the 
joynt of the eight bone of the wriſt. 
NI, 3, 6, a proceſſe of the ſame eight bone ſwelling out 
into the ball of the hand. 
015 3,6, the prooeſſe of the fift bone Me wriſt from 
whence growerh a Ligament. 
P 2, an appendix of the wriſt whereby they are joyned 
to the aſterwriſt. | 
© 2, another appendix which wich the head entret 
into the /inus of the Fingers. 

RK. 1, 2, the diſtance betwixt the bones of the after- 
wriſt, 
S1, 2, two Seed-bones (et at the inſide and outfide of 

the firſt joynt. 
7 by 2, two Seed: bones in the firſt joynts of the foure 
INgers. 
VV __ Seed-bone in the ſecond and third joynts of 
the Fingers. 
Char. 1, 2,3, 4,55 %, 8 theſe numbers in ſix Fingers do 
ſhew the eight bones of the wriſt. : 


70 F 18.778, 9. 
Ay the bone of the aſterwriſt which ſupporteth the 


0 x fore Fingers. 
% | | _ B the firſt bone of the fore Finger. 
A — Cy: the round head ofthe bone of the afterwriſt. 
| HE QA D 734 ſinus of the fore Finger receiving the foreſaid 
N 7 1 26 4. 1 cad. F a ; | 
i 68860220 EF 8, the firſt bone of the fore Finger E, the ſecond F. 
e 8 | hy two {mall heads of the firſt bone of the fore 
inger. | 


IK 8; two ſinus of the ſecond bone of the fore Fnger. LS, a ſinus beewixt the two ſmall heads of the firſt 
bone. M 8% ſmall head betwixt the co fimus of the ſecond bone. N, the ſecond bone of the fore Fin- 

ger and his co heads. G9, the third bone of the fore Finger containing a mus. * Fig. 10. A 10, 
the infideotthe nail hollow. B 10, his ſoft root which the skin is wont to cover. C 10, the outſide of 

the nail gibbous. Fig. 12. li, the lower fide of the Seed-bgne that is placed before the firfljoynt *» 
of the thumb. B ii, che upper part of the ſame which is next unto the joynt. E ii, the upper of another 
one. -D 11, the lower part. aa 11 che Seed bones at the joynt of the thumb. 5b x f, the Seed- bones 

at the joynt ofthe fore Finger, ce 11, Seed - bones placed at the little Finger.. ö 


The ſetenth, which is the greateft of the ſecond tan (as the fixt is the leaſt) iseafily luxed becauſe of The ſerench. 
bis lane connexion. It hatha round head which entreth into the ſmus which is common to theficſt and | 
| — be * alſo . 2 — the Td tre 2 6 Hem the — — with a depreſſed 
to the eight bone, whereto it is iſe 5 interpoſition ofa griftly Ligament. Finally, it is 
yt a am — arr CE * | CAD. En PS; 
The e which like a wedge is placed between the third and the ſeventh bones is joyned at the The eight: 
left fide with a depreſſed head to the th bone. On the right ſide wich a depreſſed finus to the . ; | 
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752 of the Bones of the Hand. B 00x 13 | 


before, his ſuperficies is broad, [fg..3,4,6;K] whereby it is joyned to the third bone of the After · wriſt and 
rectiveth in a certain Sinus Fig. 3, 4.6, L] the head of the fourth bone of the After-wriſt. It alſo produ- 
ceth in the inſide of the wriſt a proceſſe which inclinerh from the outſide inward, exculped or graven like 
the letter C, to make the hand hollow to contain the tendons of the muſcles that bend the Fingers. Out-of - 
the top ot this proceſs groweth the tranſverſc Ligament ot the wriſt,and to ĩt is faſtned a ſeed-bone. [Fig. 
1, and 2 M] And thus much of the wriſt, | | 
The next part of the Handis called in Greek wemxzpmey, in Latine Poſtbrachiale, by ſome Ima palma, wee 
will call it che after-· wriſt. It is that part ot the hand which is berwixt the wriſt and the roots of the Fin- 
gers, and conſiſteth of four bones, of five ſay ſome Anatomiſts who reckon the firſt bone of the thumb with 
the after-wriſt, becauſe we do not meet with it ſo bare as the bones of the reſt of the Fingers are, but it lies 
deeper as the other bones of the aſterwriſt. | tab. 21, fig. 1,& 2. | | 
& Theſe bones of the after · wriſt being placed betwixt the wriſt and the bones of the Fingers, char. I. II. 
| III. IV. ] are joyned to the wriſt by Coarticulat ion; or rather by doubt full articulation,as they are joyned to the 
bones of the Fingers by dearticulat ion; for all the bones of theatter-wriſt where they regard the Fingers do 
end into a round head, that ſo they might enter into the ſhallow or ſuperfictary cavities of the fa 3 
Joynts. Among themſelves they are joyned only by contaction of their extremities towards the bones of 
the wriſt, here they are faſtned with griſtly Ligaments. | fig. 2, 7 -- Ro 
Theſe bones of the after-wriſt areJonger then the bones of the Fi 3 the firſt of them which ſtan· 
deth before the fore Finger is the longeſt and thickeſt of them; all the reſt are by degrees ſhorter and 
thinner ; beſide they are alſo ſomewhat-broader on the outſide then they are on the infide. + 
Toward theirextremities they grow thick and have Appendices growing to them above and below, [fig. 
2,P& ]out of which Appendices iſſue Ligaments whereby theſe bones are joyned together though that con- 
junction be ſomewhat diſſolute or looie: for the upper are faſtned to the bones of the wriſt, but the 4 
dices themſelves are tyed together by the interpoſition of a griſtly Ligament. The lower Appendices whic 
are the greater, are faſtned to the bones by coalition, tor their bead is round and lon » forward and back - 
ward, lengthned out ſomewhar to the ſides, and cruſted over with a griſtle, and theſe heads do inſinuate 
themſelves into the Sinus of the firſt bones of the fingetss. 8 . [ 
Myc ſc bones are after a ſort round, yet have they as it were three ſides, two inward fides ending into a 
line the better to give way to the mulicles called Interofſei or the bone-hoand Muſcles, fig. I] and one exter= 
| nall which maketh the hand plaine. | fig. 2] - \ 'J 9 
he diſtance There is alſo betwixt theſe Bones àn intermediate diſtance, ¶ ſig · 1, 2, R] in which diſtance the hone- Bound 
twixt them. muſcles are placed; that ĩs to ſay, two in every diſtance. And becauſe the palme of the hand ſhould not 
| ſwell too great by the bellies of theſe muſcles and ſo be made leffe fir for comprehenſion, as alſo that the 
place might be ſufficient to contain them ; theſe bones on the inſide which is next unto the palme are cur- 
ved and their outſide is gibbous : they are alſo cornered and have ſwelling lines in them made for the in- 
ſertion ofthe muſcles in that place..- - 2 NN 
Their proce - The firſt bone alſo where it is articulated with thewrift hath a * [ tab. 22, fig. 1, above cher. 6, and 
les. 7 | whereinro the ſecond muſcle that bendeth the wriſt is inſerted. In like manner the fourth bone ſwelleth 
| on the outſide | fig. 1, above M] into which ſwelling the third 3 of the wriſt is inſerted. Note al- 
ſo that the palme of the hand is eſpecially made hollow by the firſt bone of the thumb (which ſome 
make 5 firſt of che after wriſt) and the fourth of the after-wriſt, for the other three do help that cavity 
but little. 8 3 N a Mc. 
aſe. Finally, the bones of the after-wriſtare fiſtulated-or hollow to contain the marrow. Their uſe is to eſta- 
bliſh and{ſtrengthen the palme, that it might comprehend or contain whatſoever is applyed unto it with 
more ſtedfaftneſs. And thus much of thewriſt and after-wrift. 68 ent 
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The bones of 
the afterwriſt 
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E Fingers which make the third part of the Hand are conſtrued ov com \ ded'of 79.0 - 
bones: tor we {ay ( ſaith Baubine, ) that the thumb alſo hath three bones. And becauſe they ſtand 
ss it were in rank, therefore the Grecians have called their order eaadyy4, as it were the Files 
of a battell diſpoſed in order. e 40 Ni 
The row of =» R bones do want proper names, and therefore are expreſſed by the names of the Fingers co 
he fingers, Which they apper tain, as the firſt ae the thumb or the fore Finger the ſecond and the thitd:and ſo in 

the reſt. Their number was with wonderfull wiſdome ordained as was fitteſt for the facility and variety of 

motion for if they had been more they could not have been perſeqtly and —— i; 

they bad been fewer the Fingers could not have heen mov | 


— — "if 
| 1 | ved into ſo many formes; Galen in his nd ſe- 
cond books de «ſu part um, bath, ſo elegantly diſeourſed of the counſel and wiſdome of Nature in tis point 
that it will not on ly delight any man that ſhall read it but alſo tranſport him (as himſelf ſeemeth to have 
been tranſported) into an admiration uf the wonderfull wiſdome of the Creator. * 

11 The forme of theſe bones on the outfide (excepting the laſt) is gibbous and crooked; on the ãnſide it is 2 
Their forme. lain and ſomewbar hollowed or Cell partly cu we apprehend with the ihfide of the hand; partly 
becauſe more tendons, run into the inſide then into the outſide. Furthermore on their inſide there 
are certain lines running on both fi cache bones throughout their length, from which lines certain Liga- 
d ments are produced, which like rings do encompaſſe the Tndoogand hold them ſtedfaftly in their places. 
Theſe bones although they be hard and faſt or denſe that the hand mighruſe them in manifold imploy- 
ments without danger or annoyance, yet they have a cavity or hdllowneſſe within them which oontaineth 
marrow. | "Y ; | WED e | 


0 f the Seed-B ones, | 753 
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Their magnitude is divere, ſor the firſt bone of each Finger is larger in all the dimenſions, that is, thicker; 
longers and broader then the ſecond, [tab. 22, fig, 1,6 2| in like manner the ſecond is greater then the 

3" for Nature provided that the thicker Finger ſheuld have the thicker bones, and the longer Finger 
the longer bones. Notwithſtanding albeit their magnitude is not the ſame, yet they appear all 
equall;, and all the Fingers are brought together into one right line when we would comprehend any 
round .  Morgover they are in the beginning broader, and ſo grow narrow er by degrees. At the 
joyuts all the bones are fomewhat thick, that the Baſis being the larger, the conſtruction might be 
more ſubſlantiall : in ** length they are not all of a thickueſſe leſt their quantity or waight ſhould 


Magnitude. 


4 


he ſwell g protuberations of the bones are called wrgvaur Knots, but in Engliſh 


have bee 
Kings of the firſt and ſecond joynt have Appendices above and below made for the originall Appendices; 
and inſertion of muſcles: the bones of the third joynt have Appendices cnely above; for the very 
end or head of the Fingers being not articulated again but only joyned with fleſh or a naile, neededno 
Appendix at all: they are alſo cruſted over with griſtles that the joynt might be at all times glib and eaſic 
to move. 10 3 7 
The firſt bone of the thumb ¶ tab. 22, fig. 1, & 2,4] above hath a long ſinus, but before and behinde it The firſt bone 
buncheth out, that it might joyne with the furrow or gutter of the fitc bone of the wriſt. It is manifeſtly of che thumb. 
moved | N dinward toward the palme; ſideward toward the fore Finger, from which alſo 
it is removed by reaſon of the length of the gutter, andi beſide t is turned circularly. But if the head of 
bone of the wriſt be produced more backward, then is the bone of the Thumbe eafily and di- 
bent, ſo have I ſeen a man able to lay the nail of his Thumb upon his wriſt. Some alſo will in like 
manner turn all their Fingers upon the back of their hands. Above, this firſt bone of the Thumb hath a 
head but not y round, which entreth into the finus of the ſecond bone. 
The ſecond bone of the thumb where it regardeth the third is divided by the Mediation of a long finus The ſecond, 
Mun nong ext 50. 8, G Hi protuberating before on either fide. i 
| bone hath two finus | fig. 8, I K] diſtinguiſhed by a long knot, [04] whereinto the heads of The third, 
the ſecond bone are received: again, the knub ofthe third bone entreth into the ſinus of the ſecond; ſo the 
ſecond is received of the third, and receiverh the third, making thereby a Gynglimos, wherein the two Bones | 
are ſo ſtraigh:tned, t hat only the third bone can be bended or extended. | 
After the ſame manner are the articulations made ofthe reſt of the Fingers, for they have two heads and The bones of 
two boſomes, But the firſt joynts of the four Fingers have but one head and one boſome, becauſe the bones the Fingers. 
of the After-wriſt have t one Head, which looketh eſpecially into the infide of the hand, aud hath 
more abundance of griſtly ſubſtance about it. The Sinus inthe firſt bone of the four Fingers is orbicular, 
and above that the firſt bone is bent, extended and moved to the ſides. The third bone alſo ic ſelf ſwel- 
leth into a griſtly top and rough head ig · , ] whereinto is inſerted the Tehdon that bendeth it. More- 
over, all the inſide is rough and unequall, and at the end it is not knotted as the firſt and ſecond Bones are, 
but lyeth plain to give way unto the Nailes. ö 
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CHAP. XXXIII. Of the Seed - bones. 


HE laſt thing to be conſidered in the Hand are the Seed-bones, called ownpurerdii [tab.2 2, fig. How to End 

> 9 ] becauſe they are like! Seſamum ſeed. Theſe Bones are placed in the joynts or knuckles uf che ſced bones. 
che Fingers and of the Toes : for the moſt part they grow unto the tendons and lurke under 

them; and therefore he that would make demonſtration of them muſt ſeck for them in 

k the diſſection ofthe tendons of the muſcles which are ſeated about theſe bones. Moreover, 

ey are ſo wich ligaments, that if you defire to cleanſe the bones, you ſhall take them away 

with the Ligaments unleſſe your care be the greater. They are cruſted over with griſtles and touch 
8 of the other bone. Solid they are, round, a ſittle depreſſed, ſometimes griſtly, ſometimes 

bony, within fangous and full oſ pores, wherein they contain a juyce which ſerveth them inſtead of mar- 

Theſe Seed · bones are commonly in each hand twelve; one ſtandeth before the midſt ofthe third joynt, Their num- 7 
two at the ſecond joynt of the Thumb, | fig. x, and 2, S] two leſſer which are griſtly in the firſt knuckles ber. | 
ofthe four Fingers | fig. 1, TI] which lean upon the tendons, and are bent on either hand at the fides of the 

Joynt wich the double tendon. In the reſt of the joynts of the four Fingers, that is, in the ſecond and the 

third at each joynt there is one bone, which is faced before the midſt of one ſingle tendon, and theſe are 

much leſſer, Fig. 1, JJ and as it were griſtly, 1 yet larger in the Hands then in the Feet: in old men 

they grow big and almoſt plain, in children they are but griſtly and ſcarſe conſpicuous in the Tendons. 

Their is not certain as is the number of other bones, partly becauſe they are ſo ſmall that they are 

loſt in dĩſſections, partly, ſaith Archangelus, becauſe for want of ſeed Nature omittech ſome things which 

are leſſe In the Fame ofthe Bod 44 : * rrp! | 


There is one little bone amongſt theſe Seed-bones which may be numbred t wice [ f, 12, A] becauſe ir is 
found in the hand neer the connexion of the bone of the after-wrift which ſuſtaineth the little F inger with 
the eight bone of the wriſt, for it filleth up a place there on each (ide. | 

The uſe of theſe Seed-bones is four-told : the firſt, that in certain motions by their hardneſſo they might 
be better able to receive and ſuſtain the violence ofthe bone moved; for the Tendon is defended with ſuch 
a ſmall ſeed- bone to keep it from ſhouldring upon it ſelſe; for in the extention of the Fingers they inſinu- 
ate thernſelves ſomewhat into the * of the joynt, and returne or hold the tendon, leſt in the motion it 
ſhould fall from the joynt as it ſwels. MIB The 
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The ſecond ule is to hinder the bone, at which it is ſer, from luxing rech out of his joynt, and 15 
are a defence to the joynts, like as in the great joynt of the knee the hir le- bone is as it were a ſhicld or 
muniment to keep the bones from luxation. | | | * * 
Their third alk i to fill up the diſtances which remained empty betwixt the bones of the fingers, and ſo 
again they adde ſtrength unto the joynt. | . rr > 6rs. 
Fourthly, to make the action of the hand which is apprehenſion more firme and conſlant, And this ſhall 
be ſufficient to have faid concerning the bones of the whole hand. Only we will, adde, 1 
That on the outſide of the fingers there are nailes ſet I tab. 224fig.12] to make their apprehenfiong | 
diſtin& and ſtrong, and theſe nailes are neither longer nor ſhorter then the ends of the fingers are, and there 


fore when they grow longer we pare them off, otherwiſe they would hinder apprehenfion. And 
much of the bones of the hand. Now we proceed unto the Foo. 


. 


CHAP. XXXIII. Of the bones of the Thigh. 


=” 


HE Ancients called all that the foot which is brewixt the top ofthethigh & top of ae 
toe. The bones of the Foot are 42, and belong ſome of them to che Thigh, ſome of them 
to the Leg, and ſome to the Foot commonly ſo called. | 4 | 
The Thigh is called by the Grecians wp, by the Latines Femur a ferendo, becauſe the 
creature is born or ſuſtained eſpecially by theſe parts. It is alſo called Femen, although faith 
* Varro in his book, Femina are properly the inner parts ofthe Cura, and Femora the outward. 
1 2 The bone of the thigh is but one as is the bone of the arme. [tab. 23, fl., 2, 3] In a man 
and an Ape itis the longeſt bone of the body, in other creatures wherein a great of it lyeth hid, it is 
fhorter then the Leg as it is in Birds, The poſition of it is obliquely inward to the knee from the Hip-bone. 
The Saure of The figure of it is long, round and ſtraight,but not exquitfitely becauſe it deſcendeth obliquely inward at 
"Mw the knee to make the ſtation or ſtanding, the walking and running more firm and ſtrong, wh alſo Galen 
: evidently declareth in the 9g they: ot his book de uſu partium: for thoſe men whoſe Thighes are mort 9 5 
and direct then it behoved, are called Vari and become lame in their knees. And it behoveth much that we 
$S ſhould marke this poſture of the Thigh bone (being thereto counſelled alſo by Hippecrates)left if it be 
| broken and be to be reſtored againe, he that mends the breach ſhould turne it the wrong way. | 
On the foreſide it is gibbous, and that is profitable not onely for Seſſion and fitting, but for many other 
labours or operations which are performed when we fit, as ifa man would write upon his knee, hold a 
Viall or any other thing betwixt his legs, or lay one leg over another. In the fides it is round and {modth 
on both hands, on the backſide doked or hollow : above it endeth into a head, a neck and two proceſſes, be- 
low it — into a head which hath two — 2 and RP] 
The upper' The upper head | tab. 23, fig · 1,2, & fig-3, XI the upper] is wholly made of an orbicular Appendix which 
Head, it hath, in is ick and ne head in the whole body. In 10 much as Hippocrates, in his book de fra- 
Auris, cals it by an excellency aber, Articulum the Foynt, This head is round and long, the better to enter 
into the c of the hip-bone which is not only deep of it ſelſe but indeed deeper by a large griſtle that 
compaſſeth the verges thereof. : 
And the reaſon why this cup was ſo deep and the head ſo long, was that the articulation ſhould be ex- 
ceeding ſtrong becauſe of the enorme and huge waight which the thigh was to ſuſtain. It is therefore arti- 
culated by Inarticulation which is a kind of Dearticulation, and beſide to ſtrengthen it the more, and to faſten 
the two bones together, there ariſeth out of the cup ot the hip an exceeding ſtrong and round ligament 
which is implanted into his Sinus, | Tab 23, fig.2,B | ſeated 4 the top of the head which is narrow and 
deep. The head alſo is ſmooth and cruſted over with a griſtle, that ſo the thigh might more cafily and with, 
greater expedition be bent, extended, moved to the ſides and circumfle&ed or turned about. | 5 
Under the head is the neck of the thigh called vx Cervix, tab. 23, fig. 1, 2,3, D] it is long and rea- 
ching upward,reclined alſo obliquely inward, leſt the thighes motion ſhould have been hindred. Out of 
the neck where the bone groweth broader ſ under D] do ariſe two knots which they call proceſſes, or Tro- 
chanters, or Rotatores: and theſe Trochanters have Appendices Tab. 23,fig,3, the middle x] which in chil- 
— dren new borne (as alſo the head it ſelf) may eafily be ſeparated, but in growne bodies they are not ſo uni- 
ted te the — parts | fig. 2, Q with 4. fig. 1, a with b] that there xemaineth ſcarce any ſigne or foot - 
of an a | | 
The —— theſe ¶ fig. 2, Qvj is the greater, and of all the proceſſes in the body which are not joyned 
to another bone fimply the greateſt : it bendeth upward and outward. The lower [ fig. 52,4] is farre leſſe 
and looketh — and inward. And both theſe are called Retatores, either becauſe they were made to 
turne the thigh, or rather becauſe the muſcles which accompliſh the mot ions of the thigh are inſerted into 
them, the fift is called the great Trochanter and 4awv7v, either becauſe it is ſomething like the Buttock, or 
becauſe the muſclesvf the buttock are inſerted into it. The other is called the : leſſer Trochanter. Theſe two 


proceſſes are joyned together by a line which buncheth out behind and runneth from without inward;and 
ſo the bone of the Thigh becometh round. 


The uſe of the The uſe of theſe Trochanters is like a little hill to admit the inſert 
Trochanters, 


* 


The neck, 


ion of ſame muſcles and tc others to 

afford place of originall,for into the inner Trochanter is infixed the tendon of the firſt and ſecond muſcles 
which bend the thigh : cloſe unto this there runneth a rough line (fi 2. c | obliquely downward, and 
backward which ſeemeth to be parted into two and to reach unto both the heads, but is more evidently: 
terminared at the utter head, and into this line is the eight muſcle of the thigh implanted adhering very, 
cloſely thereto, for by the help of that muſcle eſpecially we ſtand upright. - KG" 3 6 4 5 
11 t 
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Cu Ap. 33. ks 5 
- Arthearter procellethere is a Sinurgtertain impreſſions;and a line tobe obſerved; THis SinwiſFig.2h *P The fs af, 


a — 0 — — 2 


the head of the Thigh. and into ĩt are the ninth and tenth mitiſcles of che = ba . The im- the thigh,... 
—_— gibbous part Which receive the tendons bf four | muſcles. The fitft in the - 
1 lower fide Fig. 2, © ]icis a large impreſſion. which receiveth the rendon of the firſt mu- 
Cle of ich; C Fige1;'* in the forefide which is alſo-the rougherand receiveth the tendon of thi ſe- 


ot be third in the and utter part ¶ Fig. 1, f below v ne is gibbous and made to 

— 5 ——— of the 5 muſcle : the S 1, and 2, U is in the very Töpfe the. pto- 

ceſſe and narrower then the reſt, and admitteth the tendom of the fourth tmiſcle. Bat from the root of this 
proceſſe on the anterior and the exterior fideariſcth the ſeventh muſcle of the head. The line we N is 
rough and runneth from the firſt impreſſion douuward and ſome what obliquely through the backfide of The line. 
the thighgand into it is the fic muſcle of che rhigh implanted- e 5K 


„18 0 ; 1 3 | IP y * 
Table 23 Figere 1, and 2, (beweth the fore and binder part of the A 1, 2, the head of the thigh 'going into the 
-. thigh-bone. -. "I un ohh at, n , PO ac * 5 | 
Figute 3 ſhemeth the thigh, wboſe dices'we have removed e. B 2, a ſinus in the head of the Thigh, into 
age place, and 7 — wit en diſtance, ', Wich is inſerted a round Ligament. = 
Figure 4, Au J, the fourth ſbrwetb the anterior and rowgh fe of C 1,24the conjunttion'of the appendix of che 
" the Patte ions 3 the fift his poſterior part crufted ver. thigh wich the bone it ſelf. gh 
| ag {oiton,.d9Þ D, 2,3, the neck af the thigh. 
- Lada 2 ABI A e. E, F, che two lower heads of the thigh. ©. 
_— | | | i, 2; the conjunction of the lower appendix: 
HI, a finus berwixc the two heads of the 
thigh. s 8 
Ka a part of the lower head of the thigh from 
hence the 1, muſcle of the foot doth pro- 


7 


* 


Lz, another . from whence the ſecond and 
third-muſcles ariſe. RY 
M2, another part to which the tendon of 
5 the fift maſcle of the thigh is infixed, 
VN, 2, a ſinus of the outward fide of the head 
for the fourth mulcle of the leg. 
O2, a ſinus of the inſide through which the 
tendons do paſſe. 
P 2, a protaberation at which the ſaid ten- 
dons are reffected. 1 3 
© 2, the utter proceſſe of the thigh, and be- 
twixt 24ndD is the finus. 
R x, 2, the union of the proceſs with the 
thigh. . . + | 
SS a, a rough line from the impreſſion of the 
externall proceſſes. fy | 
T 1,theanterior impreſſion of the internall 
pProceſſes. 5 | 
_. Þ, betwixt I andY another impreſſion higher , 
then the former. 
V 1,2, the fourth impreſſion in the top of the 
roceſſe, 


=> 4 55 Four A, hew the four Appendicer of the 
thigh. 


T 3, three I ſhew the three heads of the thighs 
ZZ z, two proceſſes of the thigh. a 
a 1, the interior proceſſe of the thigh, 
b 5 conjunction of the proceſſe with the 
thigh. 
cc 2,A line deſcending obliquelyfrom the in- 
l ; ner a n 4 
| | Ir | d 2, a line running through the length of 
the thigh. ea, the largeneſſe of the thigh in this part. f 1, a roughneſſe from which che cight muſele ifſu- 
Ach. gb 5, a knub ofthe whirle· bone going into rhe ſinus marked with I, which is berwixt the heads of 
the thigh. i 3a ſius fitted for the inner head of the thigh. x g, a ſinus agreeing with the externall head of 


the chi 1 15, che lower aſperity or roughneſs, m 4, the foreſide of the pattel or whitle-bone rough or 
uneq . 5 N 


Now below the middle Region the Thigh as it deſcendeth I/. 2; from d to ej it becommetli chickergis di- 
lated and depreſſed, . 2, e] in which depreſſion a vein,an ng a nerve 7 ſecurely run, and at lengrh 
it determineth intoan _ and broad head ; which latitude is madeby a large appendix. [tas 23, f. 3, *) 
the lomer] Qut of the backfide of this headate produced two proceſſes avic were two other heads, fi, and 2;- 


E ] betwixt which there is a large ſpace left About an inch broad, [.f. 2, Il which receiveth berati- 
on ſwelling out of the head ofthe Leg · bone. . Theſe 
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Thelower  . Theſe two heads are on the outſide rough, but their ſuperſicies is fi 


30013 


—_ 


becauſe of a grifile which 


1 — of che . chem to make the motion at the knee more expedite or euſie. Theſe heads do def 
© - thigh; 


ward, and in the, fades are ſcarce depreſſed at all, age of the articulation: of n ich the Leg - 
bonę. ¶ ey ne tab. 23, fig. 1, and 2, EFI with tab. 24, fig. 7, GH] which is made by ö, fo Preto, 
tle) doc fit in t, bo ſomes or cavities of the Leg · bone, and the protuberation of: g-bone 


of rhe b 
which ſwelleth up betwixt his ſinus | tab. 24, fig. 7,1 betwixt G and F] is received by the poſterior 'finus of 
Ge boos Fe 23,f1g.2,1 | Moreover the Thigh is faſtned with the les belowCas it was above with the 
Hip- bone) by a ſtcong.ligament produced from the protuberation of the Leg-bone. TA att % 21199 
Ot theſe heads one 18 internall which is the thicker z another externall which is broader and more des 
reſſed, leſt both of them ſhould be equally articulated to the Leg, and ſo the oblique motion made by 
= muſcle of the Ham called Poplitews be interrupted ; tor this muſele iſſueth fromthe externall head 
it is exaſperated with {mall cavities, and theſe heads (as he ſaid) doe enter into the ſinus ofthe Leg-bone. 
Fram theſe proceſſes as it were, the three firſt muſcles that move the foot take their Original}, as alſo the 
tendon of the fift muſcle of the thigh, is infixed into che fide of the inner head, ¶ M] where the compreſſion 
is marked. [fig.2,R | Their ſides aretull ot blind holes, out of which do iſſue the Ligaments which hold 
together the joynts of the knee. . 5 | . 4 15 
They have alſo four ſinus or cavities, two in the middle of the bead, and one in the ſides ott either hand. 
The firſt of theſe which is the forward [ tab, 23, fig. 1, ij is cruſted ovet with a griſtle and recetveth the pro- 
tuberation of the Pan: fig. 5, b the ſecond and the backward [| fig. 2, I] is deep, rough and unequall, and 
receiveth the protube ration ot the Leg · bone: Utab. 24% 71 | the, third is at the outſide of 8 [f. 12, 
N] through which the tendon of the fourth muſcle ot che Leg (reflected in this place) is ſiſely tranipor- 
ted ; the burt Sinus is at the inner head | fig- 2, O] wherein the tendons of the firſt. ſecond, third and £ fift 
muſcles ofthe Leg are ſately con 7 9 . q 
On the foreſide at the root of the neck the thigh bone is large and rough, lf 1 J fo framed for the ori- 
inall ofthe eight muſcle ot the Leg: on the kackfide it-buncheth out with a rough and unequall line 
2, dd] into which the fift muſcle of the thigh is tafixed. + G 


Finally, on the outſide throughout the length of the bone there is a large ſinus or cavity made net ſo 
much for lightneſs as to contain great ſtone of marrow for nouriſſihent, and therefore the upper part of the 
bone, but —— cially che lower, is thrilled through with many ſmall pertorations whereintoò the veins are 

Ths uſe of the admit d which bring bloud unto that place. The ule of the thigh is for progreſſionznow ſome creatures do 
thigh, move right up, ſome bending downward,and this variety is made by the different inſertion of that round 
and ſtrong ligament which ifueth out of the Thigh and is inſerted into the cup; for if the inſertion be 
made, ſaith Archangelus, toward the upper part of the cup, then the creature walketh ſtreight up asa man 


doth ʒ if it be inſerted toward the laterall part, then his gate is prone or inclined to the earth as an Oxe or 
an Horle. And thus much of the bones of the Thigh. | 


* 


— 


CHAP. XXIII. Of the two bones of the Legge. 


EE call all that the Leg which isbetwixt the knee and the molded, and it hath two bones as 
. 74 che Cubit had, | tab. 24, fig. 1, and 2] and ſurely if it had conſiſted of one thick and great 
The names of MN 7 · bone it would not have been ſo, fit for motion, which would have been hindered by the gravi- 
Ade — of N * y or weight thereof, as Galen excellently ſheweth in the 13, chap. of his third Book De uſu 
** fp atim. Of theſe bones the inner is called zviun, Tibia, carrying the name of the whole, and 
ſo we call ĩt the Leg-bone, [ f:3,4] the utter is called mes'rn Pibula, [f-1, and 6] we call it the Brace bone or 
if you will the Shinne bone. n 5 | 
The Leg-bone is called Tibia, haply becauſe it is like a Fluite, it is called alſo Canna major, for ſo alſo a 
Fluite in Latine is called. If you will (for difference ſake.) we may call Tibia the Shank, and Fibala the 
Shin-bone, or if you had ache retaine the Latine names call Tibia the. Leg-bone and Fibula the Brace- 
bone. The Leg-bone is the inner and the thicker, ſomewhat ſhorter then the Thigh, to which iv is joyned, 
other wiſe it is the longeſt of all the bones. | 
The figure of it is long and three ſquare;thick above and below and eeked with an Appendix. [teb.24,f. 
1, and 3, ABDD) Itis alſo made unequal! with long cavitics and lines, and is articulated above with the 
Thigh, below with the talus or Coccall, or bone of the inſtep by Gynglimos, } + | 
His upper he upper part which they call the upper head is broader then aloe? for the Leg was made to bear 
part. the Thigh, and this brefdrh is formed by an appendix which is fer like a cup upon the head of the bone. 
3 bar 24, f. 1,3, AB] This appendix is thick and before inclineth ſomething more downward then it doth 
His griftle, ind; [f. 5 70 it hath two long Sinus, [ f. 2,and7, FG] which are but ſhallow and crafted over with 
« ippery iſtle Whereinto it receiveth the two heads of the thigh, [ta. 23, f. 2, E F] and ſoa Gynglimes ip 
made. But becauſe the proper cavi 


of theſe Sinus was not deep enough to receive the length of the heads 
of the thigh, an amends is made and the Sinus increaſed in all creatures by a peculiar griſtle [ f. 8] like a 


half moon, which is therefore cal led Cartilago Lunata, the Creſcent Griſtle; and this griſtle is faſtned by li- 
gaments. This griſtle is movable and thick in the circumference or Verge, ¶ f. 8, N] and yet toward the 
Center it is alwayes attenuated, | f.8,00] toward the Center I ſay, for it doth not reach ſo farre as to the 
Center but endeth on either hand into ſharp tops, [ f. 8,PP] yet ſo, that before theſe tops do meet (for the 
right is joyned to the left.) but behind they are more diſtant to give way to a thick Ligament that paſſeth 
betwixt them. The griſtle alſo is ſlipper, fmooyth,and ſoſt, fu I of an unctuous or oily humour to further 
the motion of the — and it ſupplyeth the office of a ligament. | 1 

. > | - 


His figure, 


% 
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ate a rough and unequall protuberation ¶ 5g · 7; ¶ IK] growing out of the 
| of ndſh ink · bone, which protuberation is received by the Sinus of the thigliſ tab. 
I | which is berwixt his two heads. Out of the rough and ſinuated top ¶ tab. af. 2, 3,4 :7,T]of 
p on the backſide iflueth table 24, figure 2,4,7, K] a ſtrong Ligament which is infixed 
into the middle of the ſinus of the thigh, | tab. 23 ,fg-251] that the joynt being thuson every {ide deferided, 
ioht the berter be contained in his. own place. Fromthe anterior part ot the protuberation. | tab. 24, 
o.7zH}vwhich isrough and ſinuateq; are produced certain Eigaments which on the foreſide of the protu- 
. — the griſtles together which enereaſe the cavities of the ſhank, (fig. 8. LM] although alſo 
chey grow together by che interpoſit ion of chat orbicular or round Ligament which compaſſeth the 


RR Appendix at the utter fide of che Leg ariſet h a little head tab. 24, fre RI] which is cruſted His Head, 
over — — into the upper ſinus | ſig 5, Q of the appendix of the Brace or ſhin-bone, 
ſo the anterior part which is next to the appendix |; . 1,375 40 is rough and full of holes, where - 
into the tendons of the muſcles that move the leg ape very ſtrongly in ſerted. in o 
From hence the Leg · bone is by degrees attenuated, diverſhj alſo diſtinguiſhed with lines and cavities, and 
Imitateth the form of a triangular; for ĩt hath one corner like a long end ſharp edge which is fituatein the 
forepart; the ſecend corner is in the utter part, the third in the inſide; and berwixt theſe angles the bone 
lies plain but lightly excavated,as.well to make it more light, as alſo for the inſertion and original of the 
des; On the backfide ic is round. | | 
The anterior part and the middle is produced or lengthened unto an acute and long angle, [t4b.24,fig. 
1530 57 which angle is as ſharp as the edge of a knife, and therefore it is called ſpine tibie, the ſpine of the 


beſt Anatomiſts. | ; | 
ſecond line [ fg, 2223-4344] which maketh the urter angle of the batkſide is alſo ſharp, and is His Lines 
ſeated under the Brace: this [inc receiverh.the Ligament which taſtnerh the ſhin and the rad oa As 


ien 2212 4 2 eit : ” & | 
0 line Fig. 1,2, 3,4%] which maketh the internall angle of the backſide is blunt and almoſt 
round. Wberefore theſę lines do make the three fides.of the Leg. The firſt fide [Fig.1,3, 7] is ſinuated but 
plain, and together with the fides of the Brace [Fig. 1,4,*] it affordeth a place unto the anteriour muſcles 
which deſcend unto the foot, The ſecond fide | Fig. 1, 3, I is inner and gibbous which by ſome is called 
«rmwiwoy; by ſome atia, in a hind Cle ecauſe it no fleſh at all, although the other ſides eſpecial- 
behind be very fielby, The third fade ¶ Ng · a, 4, 8] the poſterior muſcles of the thigh do occupy,and in it, 

ve we meet with another rough line running obliquely downward Fig. 2, NI Fig. 4, made for the 


N efabo mmſohe nine Fam, 69520} 2611 6:1 & | | 
On the ontfide above the lower head there is al(o.a/long finus which runnetb backward,[tab- 24,Fig.4s His Sinus) 


11 eee Brace and the Leg or the thin and are joyned r where theſe bones are 
conjoyned there cometh a ſtrong Ligament betwixt chem, which faſtneth 


were three 5 
the toes, ſor theſe muſcles run out unto the foot. 

The lower part of che beg or the lower head is thick, which for all. che 
Plentiſu eden ee ted oyer and is notwich 
whoſe appen together with the appendix of, the Brace,do mak in the ſurface a 


pendix tha is added and the The lone 
ding leſſer then the upper, patt of ih leg, 


| e it | us, | F 1 
which receiveth the Tala Le F-3-6539] qr che Coccall· bone: but in the appæn of 1 ms 1 

is as us _— | diſtinguifhed by a ſwelling knot which buncheth hely in Mit 
21 lait il . | L2 i 
pom the inſide, [ab. 24,Fig. 1,9, 2,3. 9. 10, i] which proceſſe 

4 hollow, er] 1 

nes it recely 

de maved out of his place. The egardeth the other 


dus and without 


og bs . if 
auſe it was nece 
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7 


23.9570 i] But in the oppofite part the Leg could not havehad ano- 
that in it — thould be a long ſinus, mt dach part of the Brace. 
p \ «3 _ k 3s | Jy ; |! py 


? 


frhe Leg-bone is called the inner ankle, The Aale, 


8 7 the utter ankle. „ 002 ier dee nod- un Hobi 
T ng 2 LP | 231991 o, i] in the lower end tlie ba hath a ri a h # Fig. The inner an- 
tereour il | ment whereby the bone of the leg is faſtned tt the Talus, ſo likewiid kle. 


y,this bone as alſo the Brace is notably hollowed within,and that cavity containeth the marrow. His uſe, 
neither is it without other perforations. The uſe of the Leg · bone, aith Archangelus, is to make the pro- 


Et : Of 


. 


7 Of the Bones of the Legge: 


Table 2.4. ſbeweth the bones of Leg, and the Brace, tegether with the 
griſtles about the knee: 

Fig. I, and 2, ſurweth the right Leg whole, both the forepart and the 
backpart. |. 

Fig. D PR and the back. ſide of the Leg | or 
Shanks bone, 

Fig. 5, and 6, ſpeweth the fore-ſide and the back ſide of the Brace or 
Shin- bone. 

Fig. 7, ſpeweth the upper part of the Shankobone to which the thigh 
is articulated. 

Fig. 8, two griſtles increaſing the cavity of the joyut of the Leg-bone 
at the knee, « 

Fig.g, the lower part of the whole Leg where on the foreſide it recei- 
veth the Talus or the Inſtep. 

Fig. 10, the batkpartofthe 3 of the Leg-bone. 

Fig. 11, ſbeweth the inſide of the lower end of the Brate or Shin- 
bone where it is articulated with the Talus or Inſtep. 

TABULA XXIII. 
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{ide of the ſhin-bope. * 14 1 0 
bone. 12,34% the third} 


— 41K e proceſſe of how 
'F 2535971 2 


firſt fide of the Fo nal enge little out. a 1g the ſecond 


«bone. ' "01,33 = rtr fl 
TT win bone me or #2, 4, the chin fast the Le 
for this muſcle called Pophteus. 


Of ibe Brace or Shin: bd. ' | Fade | 

The other bone of the Leg is call ealled e Fibule, becauſe as in buildings thoſe fines ty the 
beams and pans are joyned together are called Fibule or Braces, ſo this leſſer bone may alſo be well called 
the Brace, becauſe it Joyneth together the muſcles al the Leg: it is alſo called canna miner, and in Engliſh if 


A 1, the upper appendix of the 
3; che d where the a 


C x, the upper a 
C:5,the conjun 
DD "he conjan appendix 


HR 7, a pro on which is betwixt theſe cavities; 

— third and fourth figures do ſhew the 

LMS, a griſtle encrea ſing the — cavity ofthe Leg- 
bone L, another increaſing the inner cavity M. 

Ns, the foreſaid griftles do inchisappear thickeſt. 

O8, and here they appear thinneſt. 

P . —— 

2 5, a ſhallow ſinus of che —— ns which the head 
of the Leg-bone is 'articulated. | 

R 4, the head of the Leg · bone which is joyned es the 


Brace. 


9 4,to, a fines of the Leg bone recebingthe lower exdof 


Brace» 
T 5,6 ,11;theinfd of he Brace where iti joynedtoths 
done of the 


Vas che context or conjunction of e Brace with the 


bone above.” 
X 2, the fame conjunction below. 
1 2, the diftanceberwixe the ſhank and the es 
27, the « turning of the Brace inward which: 
on the ourfide t indented. 
4b 1,3, the forepart of the Leg · bone whereinto the mu- 
ſoles _ extend the Leg are inſerted. 


N F 


— 


. mule ofthe Leg. e ee 
defed 9, àt this 1 
ſtep is atticulate red neck and tenth f 

| ſhew the upper region; but d notethi the tion. 

b 9, i, che qutſide where it is fitted with the 


eps 


„i, a the — n 
ſeamench inferatinto the Herr em 


. ar e appentix of the 
? oy FAVE ah 
(#6 ſee unto th 1 FI 
1 . : 
bl; — 5 8 noeh Wich E. 
op 1, f, that part of the ne a : 
ih finuaredplace of the tene 


5 "ſeventh: cles o are re ed 1 226. 
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Cnarz5 Of the If hirle* Bone of the'Knee, 96d. 4 
you will the Shin-bone? It is ſeated on the outfide of the Leg as the wand is on the butſide ofthe Cubit; The brace 
above it entreth into a plain and cruſted nus of the Leg- bone ſ ff. ge, Q] under the htaTrherecfſteb.24,fig. bone, c 
1% under ] below entreth into a long fut of the Leg. Fig. 1, from E to D] at both the ends it fs ar- His names. 
ticulated by Arthrodia or adarticulation, ' whoſe motion is obſcure. In the midiſt the two bones doe 
gtand off one from the other ¶ ig. „T heawixtV an XI that fo the muſeles of the foot might ade place 
bet ueeti chem eſpetially inthe upper part, becauſe chere the Leg is bent into a /inxs. - In this diſtance there 
is a membranous ligament which faſtneth the skin and the ſhank-bone together. The length of the Brace 
bone — tic len th of the others for although above it do not aſcend into the knee, yet below it 
deſcends lower then e ſhank- bone but in breadth and thickfiefle it commethi farre fort. Mort- 
over Jinrlepader:abemidft ic is ſomewliat curved toward the Leg-bone, and the outſide is after a 
ſort concavous, [ fig. 1, 2, 2) yea to ſay true, the figure of it is not much unlike the figure of che Leg- 

d; #070 rot 2136 02 | tune: 


It hath tv o heads, one above and another below whereto there gtoweth an appendix which endeth in- His heads] 
to an acute proceſſe foinewhatexaſperared. The upper of theſe is below the head of the ſhank-bbtie;] fig. x, The upper, 
C under A] which is defended with an appendix and cruſted over with a griſtle: it is round, and on the 
out ide ſwel leth very notably, Lf: 4b c} the better to receive the tendon of the foufth muſcle of the Leg, 
2salſoithgive an driginall unto the head of the ſeaventh muſcle of the foot. The appendix of this head 
bath lein tlic fide a large and ample ſenus fig. 3, Q cruſted over with a griſtle wheteto the head of the ap- 

ndix of the Leg- bone is articulated [ fig. 4 P. e ern 
The lower head tendeth into a ſharpneſſe ſ fig. 1,E] and deſcendeth ſo much lower then the Leg-· bone as 

t Leg · bone aſtended aboye the Brace in m—_— it is alſo furniſhed withan appendix fig. 1, 

E 2,5,6,9,n] which growing thick departeth with a proceſſe called the outward ankle, which, deſcendeth 
ſomewhat lower then the itiner ankle and tnakethi the externall fide [ fig. 9, 11,þ] ofthe common ſinus Fig. The lowee; 

Ts defgb] which receiveth the Talus or bone of the in ſtep and is cruſted over with a griftle. This ankle is 

o 


er then the inner, and on the putfide gibhous, ſome part of it alſo may be felt without fleſh, 15 from 


it ſomenuiſolls di ihe foot ( propel yſb called) take their originall; on the infide it hath a r 
enen e tlie griſtly Ligament which 0 e or ſhin 
Nang the ankle there is a ſinus f. 2:5, ¶ covered with a tranſverſe Ligament,where'drider the tendons of 
the ft arich ſeventh muſcles of che foot Axt ſafely conveyed, Tarr 0 CI 
.].Betwixt theſe two heads the body. of the Bruce or fin · bone is unequall, becauſe of cavities and lines $f 
therein made for the inſertion of muſcles : ſo that about themiddle it ſeemeth to be ttiangular; for before The ings, 
han acute and {welling4tines f. 1, 2, [] behind it is depreſſed and hath on either hand a 
ſtrutting line, [ f. 1,2, 5, G, tt vv] and theſe lines make the three ſides of the Brace- hne. [f. 1,5, * 2, 6, 
In lie cini er at the lo webend above the appendix f. 556, 1 1,7] there buncheth out an aſperity, at whic 
place by the inte ſitĩon of a ligament ĩt is faſtned to the ſhank or leg - bone. 2 * 9 4 
The uſe of the Braxe · bone is threefold:ithe firſt to joyn the Leg and the Inſtep, whereby the foot is bent The uſe of it. 
and extended: ſecondly to defend the veſſe ls and muſcles of the J. from outward injuries, for the Brace- 
bone covereth for the maſt part the courſe of them all. Thirdly, to ſuſtain, ſtrengthen and ſecure the Leg by 
faſtnipg itito the out ward head of the Ihigh - bone. Moreover as the Wand helpett to move the” Hand, ſo 
the Brac · bone hel peth to move the Foot in oompaſſe, ſaith Archamgelut. 85 * 


ſtnech the Brace or ſhſh-bone to inſtep 5 


— F 110 1315 T ; 0 55 y 
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b fore we part from the Leg you. miſt remember that there is a bene placed before the Joynt Qf The names of 
TY the Knee tab. 2 aufg, and 5] which the Grecians call imovans and 471i; becaüiſe ir lyeth the Whirle 
upon the Knee ; others call ĩt evan, the Milſtone, becauſe it is very like it: Celſus calleth it Pa- bone. 
tele. or the Samter. It is alſo very commonly called Retula, we will call it the Whirle- 


- 


on to the Thigh and the Leg alchough it be ſeparated from them boch, for it is placed 


fo that in the midſt it buncheth our like a oompaſſed buckler, or if you will, — 1 by 
laſs ſuch as they uſed in ancient times; The upper part thereof 'groweth to the ; 
eighth and ninth muſcles of the thigh;which by the knee do runne unto the 
liſhed, ſor they ſerve it in ſtead of a Ligarhetit to faſten it both to the 


+ endons { the muſcles before ſpoken of. But Baubine leaneth more to the'firh 
that it hath no other Ligaments but the Tendons. If - theſe Tendons 

h It gro\ de cunningly taken away, it will appear both before and in the fides [table — 
24, figure S 5 dfull of blind holes, but behind ic. hath a moderate protuberation [figure g, Ah and 
d bo | figure 5945 K] eruſted over with a griſtle, of which the utter is the large and 
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Of the Bones of the Wriſt of the Foot, Boo T. 13 


tion. 


Tbe firſt 
bone of the 
Tu ſin. 


1 = h che whirle and che whirle the Thigh. and ſo are inglymes 
His articula- the = ned by adarticulation: wheretore i 1 n n make 


b uberation we ſpeak ot, is received by the ſinus which is betwixt the heads of * 1 
H , eration as the peak oh of this whirlebone receiveth the heads ofthe T J. e: 
whirle and 


d. M b dl part | f.5 re 
oreover the inner and lower 3 4 Te 
pmol che Laghoug, is rough and perforated, that ir might growthe faſter to the Ten- 
— the — muſcles 
The ſubſtance of the while is at the firſt griſtly and ſo remaineth for certain months Aferward — 
eth as hard as a hard Appendix, and at an bony, hard and ſolid, luch as it appearerh in — 2 
ſo ſaith Fallopius in his obſeryations,and with him Bauhine conſenteths Columbss thinket h 
beyond the eight of an hard A 
We uſe of it is to cover and to firm the laxe and diſſolute neden of the joynt ofthe and the 


leg leſt in progreſſion and walking the thigh (hall luxe eutward,as alſo when we go down 4 

ne. Moreover, by the help of the whirle when the knee is rhe directly — 

e * eh the Tendons of the foreſaid muſcles,left in of the knee when the thigh 
b forward it ſhould bear too hard upon them; and in a rp as the Seed-bones of which we 


— ore, the hardneſſe of it receiveth the violence of the thigh-bone,and breaketh it that it ſhould noe 
compreſſe thoſe tendons. 


— 


nr : * — 


CHAP. XXXVI. Of the bones * the foot en be ſo called, and un the 


are now come unto the third and laſt ofthe Foot, which lu ly called 
7 FE ere arvys. It bath 38 bones and three part The fir park is called Tak 
which we call erle-, den ſeven bones. 
The ſecond is called metatarſus or pediam the Aſterwriſt of the Foot, and hath five bones. 
The chird part is of the Tocahichliars fourren bone, to imp gd. 
bones. Oftheſe in order. 
68 ſeven bones of the T arſus or wriſt of the Foot: four have names, the other three are not ſo much 


unto Anatomiſts. 
** fir fr 25,f.1,and 2. T and the whole third earth, fiſt ,ond fart figures] under the the Grecians call dreggaa©- 


G, the Latines Os baliſtæ and Talus. paſterne bone lyeth of the ſhin 
hank bo nes as firms and dablehundakonand ye rms co ye 2 
D 
the there is a ro 3,4» over A whic 
the forme of the nut ofa Croſſe - bow. ſurface alſo 7 the knot is as it were 


the edges with four ſides, and therefore by ſome is calleſt guatris : the firſt and ſecond of theſe 
A to B nd om C to pe h bs Jeng : the third is on the forefide Ato 5 1 fo 
backſide. [from & to Dia th mil —— 05 3,EE] (f.39FF] J like the 
fides of the furrow o — — ——— ä ä— 8 Code ze lymos With the 
appendix ofthe ſhank-bone. lg ne ] the fides of it are over with a 
thin the Log; che entide broader (f, 6, Jann. * cue 2d his rhe 
; e is br „H more lower the better to 
n the Brace - bone which alſo deſcendeth lower. [46.3 91416] | And has te 
Are che Leg —— Brace, which articulation ſerveth ſor which 
gat more cafily perform and without attrition of the bones, it is nfs bhandees over with 
Y --. e 
che inſide it hath a rough ſinus /. 5 agriftl is received 
nt eee 
. produced from on 
at the root ofthe protuberation it is joyned to the Leg — er BD |ther wy 
. y to recgive the Ligaments which grow from the Leg, Leg, partly toreagh er | 
f. Tha Er. 556, LA] a ſinus prepared ane of! rendowof 
attain to | 
_— & further this rt boue ls not oaly joyned with the ſhin and the ſhank, bur alſo with 
ane therefore the forepere, of the calve is lengrhned inco a long neck, [, 425,6,NJand the neck e 
around head Cleoneed over with « flipper griflle which is bra ba and round ſius/ or bo- 
— I ene by the means hereof the foot is moderately E e motion 


outward, and ſor 9 
| be 2 ee Ae 
on a 5 v 0 
A. , ede hel dL before it hach a e lr — 


$] which is received by a long boſome f. 7,8, 9, Ron the rr bee 

ſpaces or in the midfi 221 — els 4 — and cavity [f. 477] wheretg ** 
of the the heel -7:2,9,K.) is oppo ſite and anſwerable; the uſe of which cavity is to 44 
ſubſtance a 2 withall, —. theſe bones are moiſtned that they ſhould not grow 25 by per- 


petuall motion. Moreover in the ſame cavity do grow theſe griſtly Ts which in this place do very 
| firongly 


11 


— 
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Aro! bind the paſterne hene to the heel, and therefore when the bones are cleanſed and afterward faſtne 
here remaintth in this place a great diſtance. Sometime alſo on the back · ſide it js extended 

above the heel where ix bends in ward ast were into a double ſmall proceſfe. It hath no appendix, for it 

Kath need of equall ſtrængth on every ſidt; neither receiyerh it the inſertion of muſcles, neither doth it of- 

fer originall unto them. | WA 

-- Theſtbltance of chis bone in the originall, as al ſo of all the other bones ofthe wriſt ofthe foot excep- 


ting the heel is a griſtle, but in grown bodies ir is on the inſide ſlungous, yet where the proceſſes break forth, 
ſol add denſe fovi that ic is ptrtorated manitold. | 
The ſecond bone of the wriſt ( · I, and 2, « and the whole ſeven, eight, and nine figures.) is called in Greek The ſecond 
Tigre, Calle taltaneum, pedis calcar, in Engliſh the Heel. This is the greateſt and che thickeſt bone of the bone of the 
whole foot properly ſo called, and was to made for more ſtrength and firmitude. For the extention and — 
flexion of the foot are made by the articulation of the talus or paſterne=bone to the bones of the Leg and the 
brate. Again, the motion of the foot to the Jides, is wrought by the conjunction of the talus to 
tlic boat-bone; thereſt of the connexions of the bones which are many and ſmall do little aſſiſt the for- 
Mr; 4-097 277 77 25 
As therefore the talxz ot paſterue bone is the principallagent in the motions of the foot, ſo is the heel the Hisuſe, 
principall firmer and-eſtaþliſher thereof. And unleſſe the heel had been greater then the talus, not only the 
Paſterne ir ſeli, hut the ſhank alſo would (li backward,for it lyeth dire&ly under the ſhank and almoſt alone 
ſupporteth it, and by it the Thigh, and by the Thigh the whole body. It was therefore very neceſſary 
that it ſhould be a notable large bone, or elſe nature had been very improvident to lay fo great a waighc 
upon it. It behoved alſo that his articulation ſhould be very firm, not wavering or unſtedfaſt, and theretore 
— joyned his es with many bard, griſtly, broad and round li ts, not only to the : 
bone but alſo to other bones near adjoyning to make his ſtrength more aſſured. Wherefore it doth not on» 
- Sy lye undler the talus and ſuſtain it, but is alſo articulated thereto and to the cube. To the talus the upper 
Part of his lov head ee en into the ſinus of the telus ( · 4, Q) and again the heel ad mit- 
teth into a narrow and almoſt plain ſinus of his owi fig. 778, 9, R) the protuberation of the talus * '(fig-9, 
S) to the Cube - bone it is joyned on the foreſide (fig.r 1, R) by his depreſſed head. (fig.7, .) 
Ihe lower part of the heel (f. 2, XI) is ſomewhat broad that the foot might ſtand more ſafely; rough 
alſo and unequall becauſe of the muſcles, It hath a rough ( 25 Fx f. 8), f. 9, z) and tranſverſe — 
running from behind downward, from whoſe foreſide ariſet h the muſcle which bendeth the ſecond bones 
of the four Tagen the fleſhy portion, from which are produced the muſcles which lead the four Toes to 
the great Toe: wherefore within the proceſſe there is a cavity leſt when the foot is faſtned upon the ground, 
«dc of theſe muſcles ſhould be,comprefied. | Nr 
The head of the heel or the aber part thereof in children ar a1 N. and is like a round body, 
having a Ii impreſſion raiſed with a little ruggedneſſe (f., 8, 9, ab) into which impreſſion the Liga- 
ments of the ſhank - bone and of the paſterne are inſerted. On the this upper part is 
preſſed and rough on either hand, (F ke, 8, 9,c) in which depreſſion and aſperity the greateſt 
and don of the whole body, that 15; of the firſt, ſecond and fourth muicles of the foot is inſer- 
2 On the it hath rough and deep boſomes, (f. ) which with the boſomes of the paſterne are 
filled wich griſtles. | 2 * "the _ Dy 
The fides of the heel are broad and depreſſed. The inſide (f.2, 8, dd) is ſmooth and notably finuated ; in 
the midftare three inſcriptions (f'2,8,e.) to make way for the tendons of the fift muſcle of the foot, andthe 
two benders.of the laſt joynts, which paſſe that way unto the ſole of the foot: that way alſo paſſe the 
i and nerves,w hich are alſo defended by the proceſſe of the heel which\maketh the ofthe 


outſide ( fa, 9, Z is depreſſed, rpugh and unequall, out of whoſe lower part iſſueth the muſcle 
Ae little Toe from the veſt, but in the foreſaid there is a little ſinus ( 1,9,9,5) cruſted over 
with a Gciſtle, which we meet withall under a ſmall . and through this finus the tendons of the 
ſeventh and eight muſcles of the ſole do paſſe and are rehęcted unto the backſide of the utter ankle. That, 

e ſmooth by reaſon of a«griftle where with ic is 


part of the heel that is nent the little Toe is on the fore | 
ruſicd over, and 5 e art ſhooteth out a large heal raiſed ſome what high, by which head the heel is 
A fit — aan almoſt plain, (f. 1,2, ©) below it hath an oblique ſinus bending 
"$5 2 3 1 2 1 8 3 


Loos I of hae led by Wacken Nevifinme, Qs-Neviculare Com-T1 
_ ie Ot the w 10, 10 ü ea the Grecians Fxagonovs, iforme, Cs Ni cu] » The third 


the lower partbollows (f. te, 11, u J chis Boat-bone is ſeated in the infide ofthe ſobt, and by the inedia» Wi. 
\ thereoh, the oft che wriſt is joyned tothe talus. For on the r tinus (z, 


deep and (f.x, ann) in which the head of the talws (F. 3, 4 5, CJ is: inferted; and this 
i an obſcure Enarthroſis or Iuarticulation, becauſe the motion thereof is obſcure. 
| bunching out, and diſtinguiſhed with a threefold ſuperticics or ſurface (f. 
ee laſt bones are articulated, (. 4.2, 12, 13, cha. 1, 2, 3,) but becauſe they are very 
Whether they receive or are received. £3 Ive 5425 5 iter 18 | ; 83 'F 
th N is and ſinuated (f. 20, qr and it ) eſpecially. where it ĩs joy · 
ne. Preſently aſter it is anguſtated by degrees, and endeth into an internall narrow pro- 
ling che prow ofa ſhip. The infideis prominent, ſo that it maketh a notable prot 
| maketh the lower ſinus (f. 10, 11, 4) over which it barigeth much greater 
of the ſixt muſcle of the fobt is reflected. Finally this Boat- bone is rough about and be- 
ce the ligaments might iſſue which tie this bone to the ralus; and the bones of the wriſt 
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Table 25. Sheweth the bones of the Foot properly jo called. _  ABCD 3, 5, 6, che — jo 


Fig. 1, and 2, ſhew the bones of the right Foot faſtned together, their ups Talus joyned to the appendix of 
per face und their neatber face. bone, and of this protuberation 4. ſides. 
Fig. 3, 4,5, C6; ſbew the upper, lower, inner and outer ſides of the Ta» EE 3, a ſmus inſculped in che — 
las or paſterne, on of the Talus. ws 
Fig.7,8,9, ſbeweth the ſame ſides of the Heele. FF z, two bunching parts of the protube- 
Fig · io, nd 1 1, ſheweth the backward and ſorward ſide of the boat= ration of the Talus. K 
bone. G, 3, the inner ſide of the protuberation 
Fig. 12, nd 13. ſbew the fore and back part of the wriſt made of fowr of the Talus crafted over with a gri- 
bones, ſtle, joyned to the inner ankle. 
| H s, the outward ſinus of the protubera- 
TABULA VV. tion of the Talus covered over with a 
griſtle, and receiving the inner ankle. 
I 5, a rough mus ofthe Talus receiving a 
griſtly — — the inner — e. 
6, a ſinus of the tulas receiving a y 
—— from the outward ankle, 
LM 5,6, two ſinus in the hinder part of 
the talus- 
N 3,4.5,G;the neck of the talus or paſtern 
ne 


O 3,4, 5,6, the head ofthe talat going un- 
der the ſinus of the boat bone. 
P 7, 8, 9, the head of the bone of the heel 
crufted over with a griſtle and going 
under the ſins of the talus or the pa- 
ſterne bone. 0 
Q 4, a large finus of the telus receiving the 
head of the heel. N * N 
Ry, 8,9, a ſinus of the heel whereto the 
lower part of the head of the alus is 


d 2, S, che inner fide | 


e 8, the Whine ah cnn is hat | 
to the bottome of the foot refletinet 

#748, the utter ſide of the heel, ''' 

g 8 tendons of the and 8 


eee 

| he her which is joy- 

aedid ce en eg />21 71 Joy 
heel which is 


= 


one. 7 12, 


of the — 
gs 


-oupled;* 
Tot 


is joyned unto the Cube · bone. »» x, 2, the diſſances betwixt the bones of the aſterwriſt. EE #34; the he 
of the bones of the aſterwriſt which enter into the boſomes of the toes. m7, 2, a proceſſe of the bont | 


Ca, A 7.36. 8 J of the B ones of the Wriſt of the Foot, | N 763 
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after · wriſt whereinto the tendon of the ſeventh muſcle of the foot is implanted. þ 2, a proceſs of the bone 
of the Aſter· wriſt, which ſuſtaineth the little toe, which proceſs receiyeth/ che tendon uf the eight muſcle 
of the foot. u, 1, 2, the three bones of the foretoe, Þ,o,2, two ſeed bones placed under that bone of the 
After riſt which ſuſtaineth the great toe. * 2 Under . a feed bone ſet to the ſecond joint of the great toe 
I 2 he Talus or paſtern. 4 1,2,the Heel, S1, z,; the Boat · bone. A. E, 1, 2, the bones of the toes. W,, 2, two 
les of the great toe. I, II, III, IV, VII, the five bones of the After-wriſt, i, 2, 3,4, in lig. 1,21 2 zz che four 
bones of the Terſu or che gyriſt. Ch. I, in fig. r2 and 13m, the greater wedge-bone or the fift bong of the wriſt. 
Ch. a, fig 2,13 the leſſer wedge - bone or fixt bone of the wriſt. Ch. 3, fig. 12, 13, the middle wedge-bone or 
rhe ſeventh bone of the wriſt, Char. 4,fig.1 2,13,the Cube-bone, 9 


Theſe three bones whereto there is nothing anſwerable in the hand, and are as it were the bafis of the 
leg, the Ancients have not numbred among the bones of the wriſt of the foot. There follow other four, 
which (ſay they) doe alone make the Tarſus or wriſt,andare like unto the wriſt of the handʒ for being join- 
ed together by Ligaments, they make as it were an Arch, whoſe upper ſuperficies is convex, and the lower 
concayous or hollow : forthe Cube bone is joined to the heel, and the three following to the Boat-bone, 
and with them are together lifted up from the earth, for ſuch a conſtruction as this is ſtronger both for 
the faſte ning of the foot and - ſuſtaining of the body, for an arched building is more ſtrong & laſting. Theſe 
es alſo were neceſſarily prominent, that under ſuch promincnces a cavity ſhould be left, wherein as 
| the tendons of thoſe muſcles ſhould be ſecured which run under the ſole, as alſo the muſcles them- 
ſelves which ariſe from the lower part of the wriſt,and are directed to the toes of the foot; for it the ſole had 
deen plain, the Muſcles with their tendons would have been compreſſed, and fo neither could a man have 
travelled without pain, and beſides the muſcles bad been kept from performing their office in flexion and 
extention. | 
Moreover, where theſe bones are joined one to the fides of another, they are not covered over withgri- 
ſtles, ſaving only where they bear upon the Boat - bone. Otherwhcre they are coupled with griftly Liga- 
ments. They Are 14 ſn, Aw 175 ſubſtance is like the ſubſtance 1 — 2 and * 
bones, They differ al ſo in quantity an re, | confer Fig. 1 with 2, and 12 with 13 for the two firſt are 1 
greater then thoſe two jn the middt and are A tary he four bones of the Pedium, or Aſterwriſt, but we 
will intrear of them particularly. 
The fourth bone of the wriſt g. 12, 1 3, char. 4] is called in Greek wet; Os Cubiforme from the form of The fourth | | 
a Dye, betauiſe it hath as it were fix fides. It is alſo called m\vjuogper, Os Multiforme, becauſe i hath divers bone. | 
forms. This bone on the outſide of the foot is placed before the heel. It is greater then the reſt and the 
firſt fide of it {fg.13, x] is es behinde to the heel . 7, i] with an unequell ſurſace and reſteth upon the 
nd}, and it is doubtfull whether it receive or be received. Archangel affirmeth both }. the ſecond 
? eat og ts joined with a continuall ſuperficies to the fourth and fift bones of the Atter-wrilt, 
and ſupporceth chem like a baſisʒthe third fide is in ard ¶ fig 12, 13, Y and articulated to the ſeyenth bone 
of che the fourth ſide is outward [fig.12,13,d |and vbſcarely plain, neither doth it join to any bone, 
no more then the two following fides doe, for the fift ide is above plain and rough [ fig. 129 > 132 a andthe 
fixt is below, i I Finally, the later end or extremity of. it hath a proceſs divided by a middle 
ner [figure 2, 5 1510 g and oblique, whereat the tendon of che ſeventh muſcle of the ſoot is re- 
vo otter 2 * | 


[fig-125; t3f1.13. $alfo the two followin called in Greek aaxe#), Con. The fift bone. 
* ey es. This fiſt ogcupyeth the inſide of the foot, and is ſeated over. againſt 
| rhe forefide it is finuated [ fig- 135% lc receive a portion of the procels of the Boat-bane: 
xhind, ir receiveth che firſt bone of tlie Pedium or Alter. wriſt, and ic is uncertain whether it 
or prominent wnich thiitettainty is common to the Back wand bones, as they are, coupled cl 
another,or with the bones af the After-wriſt, ſo that they ſeeme to be conjoined by Ginglymos, 


O 


they 


* 


have Sins or boſorhes,notw ding this t ſeemeth to haye two ſmall knots or prowbera- 
tions, erauſt che bone of e double cavity: — part —— ſmall 


and a little convex,wheteby 
thicke;char it might Raſter upon, che ground. . | 
- Thefixtbone of cheWNET fig, 1 2,1 3h. 2, 7 is called Cuneiforme miu, the leſſer wedge, and if you re- The ſii bone. 
pate ehCupper pare wine looketh foward the Faag.4t;ls broad, ſomewhat arched, and as ir were four cor- 
nered. If you reſpe& the lower part whith looketh toward the foot it is very narrow andedged,and fo re- 
ſembleth a wedge, as alſo doth the ſeventh which is next unto it, [for they both ſeem to be like in- 
terpoſed amongſt the reſt to join them the faſter together. This ſixt bone behind is joined to the boat-bone; 
Lenz before it lightly buncheth out 11 faſtened to the ſerond bone of the After · wriſtʒ ¶ fig. 12, I] on 
- _ it is joined with the outſide of the fifrbone of the wriſt, and on the outſide with the ourfide ot the 
- 'The-fefcnth bone of the wriſt \ fp. 1 2, And 13, char. 3 1 is called Cimefforme medi um, the middle wedge, ani ' > ions 
is ſeated hetwixt che fourch and the fife; ©Itis forgewhat like a Quadrangle but longer: for on the backfide * 
ic hath a ſmall ſinus e which receiveth the protuberation of the Boat-bone z of the fore ſide it 
admittathj the third bone d the After wriſt, ¶ fig; 12, J and the fides of it touch the ſides of the fixt and the 
fourth Bones. And thus t is placed amon ke a wedge; below it ſelleth out with aprotube- 
Wye order fiſt mt —— ner 1 I'S, e 

be dwelſth Figure ſbeweth the um erer fact of the Forte Bones of the wriſt; of the foot faſtened tegether, the thirteenth f- 
— — ͤ;R 7 wr; the ft fied ter f 


it is joined to a ſhallom gr ſuperficiary:Sinus ofthe ſixt boneʒ the lower fide is 


CHAP. | 
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The firſt, 


v5 


liſted tip; 
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SHE ſecond part of the Foot is called ndr, by the Grecians, by Celſur Planta, the tread of the foor. 

by others pecden, aud by others Metatarſum, becauſe it is anſwe to che Aetatamium in 

6 band, we will call it the Aſrer-wriſt of the Foot. tab. 15. g. 1, ch. I, II III, /, VI It is compounded 

dot five bones which are articulated to the Bones of the 'Tarſu or wriſt and doe ſuſtain the bon 
n of the Toes. To the Taru, or wriſt they are joined by a ſomewhat plain and ſmooth. 


ficies [ fig-12,24% A« 64. | 

The 50 which is placed before the great Toe, is articulated to the inner bone of the wriſt;that which is 
placed before the next to thegreat toe is joined to the ſecond bone of the wriſt ; that which is placed be- 
fox the middle toe to the third, fgwre 2,betwixt p H the other two are articulated to the C ne [ fig. 
inter end x] And as the bones of the wriſt of the foot are not placed on the forefide in a right line, {o of 
the bones of rhe Aſter-wriſt one enclineth more backward then another, Notwithſtanding they ſtand 
in one order or rank as doe the bones ot the Toes, which maketh much to ſtability and firmitude. 

They are long bones and round, and end on both ſides into heads. For where they are articulated with 
the bones of the wriſt they are thick and ſinewated and joined together by their ſides; where they recede 
or depaxt by degrees one from another, they become ſlender and leave a diſtance between them for the Mu- 
ſcles called Interoſſei, which we called the Bonc-bound Muſcles, Bnt their lower heads which are inſerted into 
the deep boſomes of the firſt joints of the Tocs | fig. 1, 2, f in e] are orbicular, and on the backfide increaſed 
with an appendix. The heads of theſe bones are more divided towards the upper part and leſſe toward the 
lower, quite contrary to that it is in the hands, and the reaſon was becauſe in extention it behoved that the 
toes of the feet ſhould be more elevated then the fingers of the hand, which kind of articulation we call E- 


narthroſis or Inarticulation. | 

The firſt of thefe that is ſet before the great toe, is the thickeſt of them all and the ſhorteſt, having a 
rounder head, that ſo the great toe might be better moved to the ſides then any of the reſt. In the lower part 
-under rer it is articulated with the Tarſw or wriſt it buncheth out into a proceſſe Lie- 27 
whereinto' is inſerted the tendon of the ſeventh muſcle of the foot, and at the ſame place there are dw o 
ſeed-bones greater then the reſt, and cruſted over with a griſtle. 

The ſecond bone of the After-wrift which ſuſtaineth the foretoe ĩs the longeſt, unleſſe it be the fift which 
ſuſtaineth the little toeʒ for the length of this laſt is increaſed by a notable proceſſe, ¶ fg a/] whereby it 
was articulated to the wriſt, becauſe it was to be lengthened into the outhide of the foot to make a pL 


implantation for the tendon of the eight muſele ofthe foot. Theſe bones of the Aſter- wriſt aboveand be. 
low, have Appendices eruſted over with griſtles; their ſubſtance alſo and their cavity which containeth their 
marrow is an ſwerable to the ſubſtance and cavity oſ the Bones of the After-wriſt of the Hand. Moreover 
they arethrilled with {mall holes, which by little veins and arteries,as in other bones do ied Londth 
and cheriſn them. ' | EIS | i 


The bonesof After te Bones of the After, wriſt doe follow the Bones of the toes which make the third part of the foot 
The bo d part of the foot 


* . 


and are in number fourteen ¶ fig.1, A;x3fig-2;4,z]tgrevery one of them conſiſteth of three bones, as it is in 
the ſimgers of the hand 2 the N t toe ſ fi. 1, 2, 1 and indeed their wbſtance,firufture and ſituati- 
on is little different from the Hand, ſaving that the firſt joints have a deeper ſinus becauſe the r heads 
of the bones of the Fedium or After · wiſt are inſerted into them: And although the heads of the bones of 
the ct ad 3 not their ſinus ſo large as in the hands, that ſo in extention the toes might be more 
d yeeld ſomething to the ground upon which we ſtand, The great toe is formed of two 
Ithat the forefide of the cavity of the After-wriſt might more firmly reſt upon the earth. All theſe 
de and below have Appendices, and are cruſted over with ſtrong 2 make the joints mote 
glib which is articulated by Ginghmes,alwayes ven, the laſt bones of the Toes, which are not articula- 
ted to anq other bone, but have nails cleaying unto them. Note alſo, that the kauckfs of the toes are ſhorter 
then thoſe pf the hands, $ above and hollow below ; the better to admi e Tendons of the mu- 
ſcles'which bend the ſerond and third joints. Again, the firſt bones are Sd. the ſecond, and the 
ſecond greater then the third, and the middle bone in four toes ſeemieth to be „In like manner the 
bones of the great toe are thicker then the bones of the thumb: the reſt of be of the toes are leſſer 
then the bones of the fingers. Finally the bones of the toes are alſo full of marrow. + 1. es 
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1 Lei] are of the ſame number and poſition with che Sced-bones 
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L b then they are in the wr asthe 


man re- 
ceiveth 


Cu Ar, 37. Of the Seed Bones and the Nails, | you: 
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ceiveth the new body where with he riſeth at the reſurre&ion; that which 7 under the ſecond joint of 
t 


the great toe and is much leſſe then the former, leaneth upon the tendon of the muſcle which che 
ſecond bone of the great toe. 8 


Concerning the reſt ofthe ſeed · bones, they are diſpoſed as is ſaid in the hiſtory ofthe han. 

To this we thought good to refer two {mal bones found in the Ham neer — gg i Two ſeed 
ing to the heads of the two firſt muſcles which move the Foot. Theſe bones, ſaith Veſelixs, are ſaumd in bones in the 
in | and Hares,and ſuch like dry creatures, yea in old men alſo: Their ſuckice is flippety and band. 
egard | lay 19k whit lower heads ofthe thigh, to which bones this is pitul iar, that they due not 
lean upon. of the muſcles as other ſeed-bones doe but upon their originals, like as dom the 
bon 2 dich in old men is faſtned to the Cube bone, which bony part we meet withall in the tendon 
of the enth muſcle of the foot there reflected. | of Dow 

Furthermore, as we ſaid before, that to the outſide of the joint, whereat the bone ofthe After-wrifkwhich 
ſuſtaineth the little fingeris faſtened to the wriſt, there is a ſmall bone annexed, ſo alſo in the foot at the 
outſide of the articulation of that bone of the Afterwrift of the foot which ſu eth the little toe ¶ table 
25, fig · 1, 2, l] where the fift bone of the Aſter · wriſt is articulated to the Cube · bone, there is alſo found a 
Gol bone at the inſertion of the tendon of the eight muſcle of the foot. 

Theſe ſeed bones, although they ſeem to have the ſame uſe that they have in the hands: yet moreover in Their uſe; 
th are the cauſe why when we ſtand or walk, whether the placeberough or ſmooth, the foor | 
applyes it ſelf more equally unto the earth: as alſo to keep the toes when we ſtand or walk, from being 
luxed by ſtones or any other eminent thing we ſhould light upon. Finally, the extremities orends of the 
toes (as it is in the Fingers are covered anddefended with nails faſtned to the skin on the outſide, of which _ 
we will adde a few words, The Nails are called by theGreciaysbwxt their root þifowvxie, the bottome The Nails. 
or white moon «wana, and the film that groweth to the root , , There are divers opinions con- — 1 4 
cerning the matter of the Nailes : ſome think, it is a glutinous moifure parched cad dryed by the beat, ef 
and driven unto the extream parts, and therefore ſaith Hippecrates,are the nailes exceeding faftand thight, n. 
becauſe their matter is baked together. Secondly, Empedecles coriceiveth, that the nailes were made of nerves 
— — and therefore Faſius in his notes upon Hippocratet cals the nails Nerverum clauſulas ſummat, 

terminations ofthe Nerves given by Nature to make up and eſtabliſh the extremities of the body, and 
therefore if they fail or fall away it is a fign of great weakneſſe. Thirdly, Ariftotle in the 6. chapter ofhis 
2. Book de generatione animal. ſaith, that the nails, che bairs,horns,beaks of birds, hoofs and ſuch like are en- 
28383 of adventitious aliment. Fourthly, Columbus remembers, that ſome think the nails are amaſſed 
o 


apart of a bone of a Nerve of skin (yea {ome ſay alſo) of fleſh, but he doth not cafily ſubſcribe. to 
their conceit. | 


the apo only ar addition of Aliment, hence u 101 | b, not! 

—_ w—_ N. N F 0 Eamber ef eint W 
Bock ge. rc en! | ; rects of the Bp an artery 

and a nerve, 9 i Ne receive al wan — > __ doe. truly two nerves 


are not K unto the roots of the nails, but alſo doe creep under the nails together with the 
veins unto the very 1 * the Finger; yet we doe not ſay that the nails have ſenſe, becauſe theſe Nerves 
are not diſtributed throughout the ſubſtance of the nails no more then are the veins which unburthen 
themſelves of the Aliment at the root of the nail. We conclude therefore that the nails are increaſed like 


the teeth by an appoſition of aliment to their root, which was the beſt way, becauſe they were day 
worn, an . had more need to be reſtored in their length a. their breadth and Aid 


Their ſubſtance is of a middle nature betwixt Bones and Griſtles moderately hard, the better to bear Their ſub- 
the violence of outward injuries, flexible or buxome that they ſhould not break, but give way to vio-fance. 
lence, pellueide or tranſparent , and therefore they are either red or livid according to their fleſh under 
them: thin they are and convex, that they might lye more ſnogly upon the fingers, and this alſo maketh 
much for their ſecurity; for if they ſtood off from the fleſh they would cafily be torn from their roots. 
Again, to make them more ſtedfaſt, they are faſtened at their root with a ligament, and becauſe muſt 
needs grow to the fleſh and the skin, therefore the kin on the outſide compaſſeth the root round, but 
the fleſh groweth to them more inward, Under the nails, as far as to the very extremities or ends of 
the e Tendons of muſcles doe paſs and are dilated under them, which thing, ſaith Columbus ſirſt 


obſerved.And this is the reaſon why the part under them is of ſo exquiſite ſenſe,and the pain ſo great if any 

8 or ſuch like doe get under the nail. | 
. aſe of the nails is to defend the end of the fingers which are very ſoft, that they be not offended by Their uſe, 

outward occurrents; their hardnefs therefore gives a firmitude unto the ſoftneſs ofthe fleſh. the 

hands had nails for better enfion, for we could not have taken hold of many ſmall tbings unleſs 

there had been faſtned ſome hard body to ſtrengthen andeſtabliſh the fleſhy extremities of the Fingers, 

which muſt be alſo or edged to encloſe a fine and ſlender body, that otherwiſe would have flipped 

from betwixt them. The Toes had nails to cover and defend their extremities, and befide in ſtation to bear 

the Toe | the ground with more reſiſtance. As for ſcratching or clawing,or any ſuch other uſe of the 

nails we think it to be of the by and not of the Main. 5 | ; 

Thusatlength have we, the divine ce,b t unto end a long and painfull labor,wor- The conclus 
thy indeed to have been by a man of more ſufficiency and of greater experience in this Art then ſion. 
I would have my ſelf eſteemed to he; my Age and Means nos ing me time or opportunities * = 
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Of the Sted: Bones and the Nails, B O K. 13 
that which I have earneſtly ever affected. But tor recompence of theſe Defects( gentle Reader) I have preſ- 
ſed the footſteps of the beſt and moſt approved Authors; wherein as my firſt and moſt fimple intent was 


the bettering of my own knowledge in ſo neceſſary a part of my profeſſion, ſo being perſwaded that thy 
profit might fall in with the ſame, I have ſer before thee a Mirrour, wherein thou mayſt ſee the true 
repreſentation of thine own Originall, Structure, Growth and Accompliſhment: and 1 hereby to 
the and profit of thy Creation, to him that according to his mighty working did firft pourt 
— 8 tew drops of Milk and after curdled and ſammed thee up into ſo exquiſite a. 
art become the moſt wonderfull of all works of wonder.” To him therefbix ſo admited ad pre 
ous 4 Creator, aſcribe with me all honour and praiſe, and conſecrate the glofbus Temple of thy 


and che Altar of thy Soul untothe Deity, who created them firſt of nothing; redeemed then when they 
were worſe then nought,and hath promiſed cternall manſions for them, to partake with hitiftif of ever 
i F lj ity.” H. C. . , 7 | CE * 1 . ine 
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vil tl Reader,you are defired to take notice, that the works of 
Aubraſe Parey are lately printed with Additions,  - 


- 
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